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•TlHIEIiE  is  no  one^  probably,  now  living  who  docs  not  congratulate 
X  himself  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  tbc  Erghtccntli  Century.  It 
has  become,  by  general  consent^  an  object  for  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 
Its  very  dress  and  airs  had  something  about  them  which  irresistibly 
morea  a  smile,  Its  literature — with  some  noble  exceptions — stands 
nef^lected  upon  our  shelves.  Its  poetry  has  lost  all  power  to  enkindle 
us.  Its  flcience  is  exploded ;  its  taste  condemned ;  its  ecclesiastical 
ammgcments  flung  to  the  iviuds  ;  its  religious  ideas  outgrown,  and  in 
rapid  process  of  a  comj)letc  and,  perhaps,  hardly-descrved  extinction/'* 
NailuBg  hut  that  consciousness  of  supenorily  which  the  clerical 
garb  is  wont  to  lend  to  its  wearers  could  have  made  it  possible  for 
words  like  these  to  be  spoken  before  ihe  representatives  of  English 
learning,  and  in  the  Alma  Mater  of  Engl  ish  culture,  in  reference  to 
the  moftt  truly  human  and  fruitful  of  all  the  ages.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  these  words  represent,  with  only  a  certain  amount  of  priestly 
exaggeration,  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  England  of  to-day.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  Mr.  Curtcisj  who  was  still  a  young  man,  and  had  just 
arrived  at  Old  Catholicism,  when  he  uttered  tliese  bold  words  (in  1871), 
has  since  then  made  any  considerable  advances  towards  Rome,  nor  are 
concerned  here  about  such  personal  matters.  A  judgment  upon  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  pronounced  in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  an 
londjence,  claims  onr  attention  only  as  bringing  into  prominence  one 

*  O*  0.  Cartdi :  *'  Diwent  in  \U  Relation  to  tlio  Cliurcli  of  EngUnd.''     Ei^ht  Lectiirot 

before  the  Umvenitty  of  Oxfonl,  1871,  p.  2UU. 
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aspect  of  the  reaction  against  that  century^  which  must  at  once  strike? 
the  attentive  observer  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  teudcucy  of  thought 
in  England  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tempt which  Radicals  of  the  school  of  Mill  mauifest  for  a  time  when 
England  still  groaned  nnder  the  fetters  of  the  aristocracy,  was  reckless 
enough  to  maintain  a  European  policy,  and  still  dabbled  in  philosoplnv 
there  has  arisen  also  a  rcvidsion  of  the  romantic  school  against  "  the 
long  reign  of  prose/'  as  people  who  are  more  inclined  to  discern  poetry 
beneath  a  surplice  dare  to  call  the  age  of  Fielding  and  Goldsmith, 

There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  singular 
movement  of  mind  in  some  English  circles,  since  about  1840^  and  the 
German  romantic  school  of  18(X>,  There  is  the  same  tendency,  the 
same  want  of  directness,  the  same  aflectation  of  so-called  poetical  forms 
of  expression,  and,  with  a  less  thorough  appreciation  of  the  historic 
past,  the  same  quite  unbistoricol  endeavour  to  force  back  the  present ; 
all  this,  of  course,  modified  by  English  decorum  and  self-restraint.  Tlie 
very  conditions  of  a  state  of  society  long  established  and  bristling  with 
conventionalities  made  it  impossible  for  the  English  romantic  school 
to  venture  on  such  liberties  with  morality  as  were  taken  by  their  fore- 
runners in  Germany.  A  national  State  and  a  national  Church  plac© 
a  firm  check  on  that  toying  with  questions  of  State  and  of  religion,  ia 
which  the  apostles  of  a  new  Christianity  and  a  new  Germany  delighted. 
The  sickly  sentimentalism,  born  of  emasculated  thought,  so  common  in 
the  German  pedantic  school,  has  no  chance  of  developing  itself  in  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Euglis^h  education  and  English  public  life.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  English  romanticists  lack  the  remarkable  mental 
suppleness  and  flexibility  of  the  kindred  school  in  Germany,  their 
thorough  philosophic  culture,  and  that  subtle  irony  which  Frederick 
Sclilegel  used  to  regard  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  new  teaching.  The 
Englishman  is  too  homogeneous,  too  thoroughly  conscientious,  too  in- 
flexibly dignified,  and  far  too  realistic  ever  to  reach  the  same  height  of 
sentimental  or  philosophical  abstraction,  or  ever  to  be  carried  away  by 
a  visionary  fanaticism  which  might  imperil  the  whole  social  edifice. 
Fanaticism  there  is,  of  course,  iu  England,  as  in  every  other  nation  ; 
but  it  is  always  of  a  religious  order,  and  is  confined  alntost  exclusively 
to  circles  not  reached  by  the  higher  culture.  But  the  fashiouabl 
romantic  school  are  the  very  ^iiie  of  the  cultured  class.  The  whole 
movement  emanated  from  Oxford,  and  it  finds  the  readiest  response  in 
the  highest  spheres.  It  began  in  the  Church  under  the  name  of  Trac- 
tarianism,  which  afterwards  took  the  form  of  Puseyism,  and  ultimately 
developed  itself  in  the  Ritualistic  school  into  a  more  distinctly  Catholic 
reaction.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  Moravian  enthusiasm  and  to  the 
frigid  indiUerence  of  the  English  Church  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It 
seeks  satisfaction  for  the  aesthetic  instinct,  and  seeks  it  ia  tliat  which 
is  purely  ex tcnial — priestly  vestments,  candles,  choral  services,  kc.  The 
few  with  whom  it  goes  deeper  than  thi-j  take  the  same  step  as  Srtiilft  r'a. 
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"Morlmier  j   they  throw  themselves,  like  Dr.  Newman,  into  the  arms  of 
tlic  Roman  Church. 

Side  by  side  with  this  movement  within  the  Churehj  there  ia  also  a 
jmoTcment  going  on,  which  is  equally  directed  against  the  spirit 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  whichj  althougli  apparently  opposed  to 
tlie  religious  reaction,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  it,  arises  reuUy  out  of 
the  same  era\'ing  for  a  fuller  sensuous  life,  and  similarly  seeks  its 
satisfaction  in  that  which  is  merely  external.  Its  ideal  is  the  Italian 
RenaisBance,  with  its  seeming  indifference  to  substance  and  reality,  and 
ita  revelry  in  forms  and  colours.  Out  of  this  have  arisen  schools  of 
painting  and  of  poetry,  aesthetic  theories  and  modes  of  writing  history, 
whieli  arc  as  hollow  and  superficial  as  is  the  Church  movement,  and 
yet,  in  the  country  of  almighty  Fashion^  these  have  become  as  widely 
dominant  as  Ritualism.  It  would  be  very  unjust,  however,  to  imply 
for  a  moment  that  the  historical  culture  and  mental  activity  of  the 
England  of  to-day  arc  to  be  sought  in  this  testhetic  school,  The  elements 
of  trnc  progress  will  be  found  pre-erainently  in  the  Darwinian  school, 
tbe  doctrines  of  which  are  beiag  more  firmly  established,  more  fully 
dereloped  and  widely  applied  by  such  distingnislied  men  as  Huxley, 
W.  Bagehot,  and  (although  he  himself  may  be  hardly  conscious  of  it) 
Lealte  Stephen,  These  arc  the  men  who  have  made  their  distinct 
mark  upon  European  thought,  as,  in  former  times,  did  Bacon  and  Newton, 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Herder  and  Kant*  The  great  surplice  question 
has  but  a  local  and  ephemeral  significance ;  the  positivism  which  for 
a  while  prevailed  is  already  almost  driven  from  the  field.  Botb 
will  leave  behind  only  indirect  traces  of  their  existence. 

We  observe,  however,  the  following  curious  phenomenon  which  was 
pHiduced  in  Germany  also,  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school. 
Even  men  of  clear  head,  belonging  both  by  cdu<'ation  and  inclination 
to  the  rationalistic  school,  cannot  wholly  escape  the  influence  we  have 
bc(*,u  {I  *  L^,  They  accept^  however,  only  that  which  it  contains  of 
tnitli,  .  _  I  it  a  deeper  and  clearer  application,  lu  this  way  there 
5^priug»  up  a  historical  literature— historical  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word— .which  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  historical  school  of  Germany 
of  the  firet  half  of  this  century,  and  which  promises  to  be  equally  rich 
itt  results. 
The  positivism  in  which,  to  a  large  extent,  the  present  generation  of 
Wk-aged  Englishmen  were  nurtured,  recognised  only  the  actual  facts 
'^f  history,  but  wished  these  to  be  scientifically  treated,  that  is,  reduced 
^^^^  fixed  laws,  while  it  repudiated  the  philosophy  of  history  aa  a 
^f*nch  of  metaphysics.  For  a  time  this  theory  held  sway,  and  Buckle's 
^>wk  Hccmed  designed  to  become  the  model  for  all  historical  writing. 
ifote  long,  however,  men  began  to  feci  that  sucli  a  mode  of  treating 
»tory  gave,  if  possible,  even  paler  and  more  bodiless  abstractiuns 
Ihua  the  d  priori  constructions  of  the  so-called  philo^iophy  of  history ; 
aod  tbcy  turned  to  seek  the   link   between   history  as  a  science  and 
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history  as  life,  where  alone  it  b  possible  to  find  it — \\\  the  study  of 
individual  characters.  The  craving  expressed  in  the  modern  romautic 
school  for  a  fuller  exercise  of  the  imagination  coincided  with  this  new  phase 
of  historical  study  ;  and  to  this  endeavour,  by  a  scientific  investigation 
of  factSj  to  bring  before  us  in  a  concrete  form  the  life-work  and  influence 
of  the  great  personages  of  history,  we  are  indebted  for  a  series  of  works 
equally  remarkable  from  a  historical  and  a  literary  point  of  view.  Some 
of  these  take  as  their  subject  the  much-decried  Eighteenth  Century. 
Following  such  excellent  leaders,  though  often  differing  from  their  conclu- 
sions, I  shall  attempt;  in  the  following  pages,  to  show  that  the  political, 
rebgiousj  and  literary  development  of  Englaofl,  was  never  in  a  more 
active,  and  consequently  never  in  a  more  fruitful  condition  than 
duiing  that  age  of  supposed  torpor ;  and  especially  that  the  political, 
poetical,  and  ecclesiastical  products  of  the  years  1780-lX)  were  incom- 
parably richer  and  more  original  than  the  attempted  Renaissance  which, 
in  more  recent  times,  professes  to  have  renovated  the  State  by  an 
'^  imperial"  policy,  the  Chureli  by  a  pompous  ritual,  and  poetry  and  art 
hy  an  afflatus  of  sensuousncss. 

I. 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  follow  in  detail  the  constitutional  history 
of  England  from  1688  to  1786,  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  turn  away 
from  it  in  impatience,  if  not  in  disgust*  Shameless  intrigues  of  un- 
scrupulous aristocrats ;  a  hateful  struggle  for  power  and  pay  ;  a  laxity 
of  principle  which  allowed  statesmen  to  change  their  colours  without 
hesitation,  whenever  their  interest  required  it ;  bribery  everywhere,  and 
the  grossest  self-seeking  among  the  governing  classes,  combined  with 
seeming  lethargy  among  the  governed ;  such  is  the  spectacle  that 
presents  itself  to  the  student  of  this  period  of  history,  nor  does  the 
microscope  through  which  he  looks  at  it  need  to  be  a  very  powerful  one* 

Even  the  heroes  of  this  drama  seem  to  have  more  of  human  infirmity 
than  those  of  any  other  time  or  nation.  William  111.  may  have  been  a 
great  politician,  but  when  we  approach  him  as  a  man,  we  cannot  avoid 
a  slight  shiver ;  the  manner  in  which  he  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  treated  Ireland,  overpass  even  the  widest 
bounds  of  political  morality.  His  successor  was  a  weak  person,  and 
like  all  such,  self-willed,  petulant,  and  narrow — ^the  true  daughter  of 
her  father.  None  of  the  three  Georges  inspires  us  with  any  interest 
or  regard  for  his  personal  character.  The  one  individual  of  the  whole 
family  who  appeals  to  our  human  sympathies,  is  Queen  Caroline;  and, 
die  died  early-  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  Bolingbroke,  Kobert  Walpole, 
are  characters  to  command  but  slight  esteem,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  were  vcrj^  indifferent  statesmen,  in  spite  of  all  their  other 
gifts*  The  elder  Pitt  and  Burke  introduced  a  higher  tone  and  greater 
moral  seriousness  into  the  conduct  of  the  State,  but  this  was  accom- 
panied by  an  amount  of  staginess  very  un-English^  and  from  which  their 
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"fi  ^  in*s  had  been  altogether  free.  Never  were  the  men  wlio  served 
il  ,  y  leaders  as  their  interpreters  to  the  nation,  mure  gifted  intellec- 
tually; but  from  a  naoral  point  of  view  what  bitter  spleen  wc  find  in 
Swift;  what  a  want  of  dignity  in  Defoe,  who  sohl  himself unblushingly 
to  either  party ;  what  fierce  passions  and  personalities  in  Jnnius  ;  what 
Tulgiirity  in  Wilkes  !  Even  Bm*ke  ilisplays  an  irritability  and  greed 
^hieh  make  it  diffieult,  in  spite  of  his  geniuSj  to  feel  anything  like  a 
pei*«onal  liking  for  him. 

But  if  wc  turn  our  attention  away  from  particular  persons  or 
thin»fi  to  observe  only  the  general  development  of  the  situation^  our 
whole  impression  is  changed.  Seldom^  in  the  course  of  history, 
do  the  power  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  interest, 

d  the  force  of  the  great  main  stream  of  the  historic  past,  with  ita 
any  tributary  rills,  come  out  sostrikiogly  as  in  this  century  of  English 
ctmslitutional  life.     It  is  as  though  the  imlividnal  had  really  lost  hii 

portance,  aeeordiog  to  the  positivist  theory — ^as  though  his  only  func- 
ion  were  to  swell  the  general  current,  never  to  obstruct  it  or  lead  it 
into  some  other  channel.  Everything  develops  itself  with  the  regularity 
of  a  natural  process.  The  individuals  are  lost  to  tljc  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, as,  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  a  warm  winter's  day  or  a  cold 
summer'n  night  vanish  from  the  memory  which  retains  the  impression 
only  of  the  prevailing  heat  or  cold.  Public  and  private  morality 
become  manifestly  higher  and  more  refined  in  this  century,  in  which 
immorality  seems  so  glaring  both  in  public  and  private  places.  Tliis  is  the 
result  of  the  publicity  of  proceedings  and  the  independence  of  the  courts, 
secured  in  1G88.  The  Crown,  whose  will  was  law  under  William  IIL, 
WIS  compelled,  under  George  IIL,  in  spite  its  wearer's  of  obstinacy 

il  desire   fur  power,  to  bend  unreservedly  to  the  will  of  Parliament 

is  was  the  natural,  though  somewhat  tardy,  result  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment  of  the  kingdom  on  the  basis  of  a  compact  with  the  people, 
instead  of  on  the  ba^is  of  the  divine  riglit  of  kings.  In  like  manner, 
the  arij^tocracy,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  was  the 
decisive  jjower  (it  was  the  aristocracy,  not  ihc  middle  class,  that  placed 

tUiiun  On  the  throne),  grows  weaker  and  weaker.  It  has  to  lean  upon 
Dissenters  for  support  against  the  State  Church,  and  upon  trades- 
men for  suj)port  against  the  gentry,  who  will  have   nothing  to  do  with 

c  Ha!ioverians.  Both  the  Dissenters  and  the  trading  community 
w  up  over  its  head,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  respective 
parta    are    clianged,    and   the  patronized   have   well-nigh  become    the 

irons.      Tinde   and    Dissent  combine  to  protect  the  W*hig  aristocracy 

iiiust  George  III.,  when,  unlike  his  two  predecessors,  he  places  him* 
«clf  at  the  head  of  the  gentry  and  the  State  Church.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  *'  cowardly  "  |jeaee  policy  of  the  first  two  Georges  and  their 
Mm  inters,  which  had  allowc<l  the  trading  class  to  gain  possession  of  the 
moneyt  and,  through  the  money,  of  the  power.  The  State  Church  was 
still  m  popular  and  so  full  of  life  under  Queen  Anne  that  it  almost 
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succeeded  ia  putting  an  cud  to  the  toleration  practically  enjoyed  bj 
Dissenters  ;  but  tlie  Act  of  Toleration  itself  remained  an  inalienable 
possession.  It  did  its  work  silently,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
cause  of  the  Dissenters  was  morally,  if  not  formally,  won  j  nay^  more. 
Dissent,  in  the  guise  of  an  Evangelical  revival,  made  its  way  even  into 
the  Church.  The  Lower  House  had  been  so  long  the  compliant  but 
irresistible  tool  of  the  Crown,  that  it  became  moi-e  and  more  conscious 
of  its*  own  importance,  and  at  length  insisted  on  its  own  terms.  This 
was  indeed  inevitable  so  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Crown  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  the 
Lower  House;  it  followed  of  necessity  that^  sooner  or  later,  for  the 
choice  of  its  responsible  advisers  it  would  become  dependent  upon  that 
House. 

It  had  been  far  otherwise  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  '*  It 
excited,  at  that  time,  no  surprise  if  the  Queen  dismissed  one  or  all  her 
Ministers,  even  though  they  had  a  parliamentary  majority"  (Minto, 
"Defoe^').  The  first  and  most  important  step  towards  a  practical, 
though  not  a  formal  change  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  formation  of  a 
purely  Whig  Cabinet  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  Premier  in  this  Cabinet.  Hitherto 
every  Minister  had  been  responsible  to  the  King  for  his  own  department 
only.  From  this  time  the  Cabroet  was  homogeneous,  and  dependent 
on  the  Premier,  in  whose  will  the  King  must  acquiesce,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  change  his  whole  Ministry,  which  again  he  could  only  do  by 
throwing  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  another  j)arliamentary 
leader,  who  should  be  able  to  bring  to  the  King  another  complete 
generaPs  staff,  backed  up  by  a  majority  of  the  parliamentary  force. 
What  wonder  if  George  II.,  towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  found 
himself  compelled  to  accept  the  elder  Pitt  as  a  parliamcntiiry  leader, 
though  Pitt  was  personally  most  obnoxious  to  him,  and  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself  as  to  vituperate  grossly  and  publicly  the  House  of 
Hanover? 

The  foreign  origin  of  the  reigning  family,  moreover  (a  fact  never  for- 
gotten), had  a  direct  effect  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  limitation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  The  King  knew,  or  his  Ministers  knew  for  him, 
that  the  part  of  the  nation  which  truly  represented  English  traditions 
was  not  favourable  to  him,  and  that  till  far  into  the  century  sympathies 
were  cherished  for  the  old  home-born,  or,  at  any  rate,  time-hallowed 
royal  house.  Nowhere  has  mii^tnist  of  the  foreigner  played  a  more 
important  part  than  in  England.  We  sec  Italian  Ministers  like  Mazarin 
and  Albcroi  in  France  and  Spain,  foreign  kings  like  Philip  V.  in  Madrid, 
Bernadottc  in  Stockholm,  many  high  officials  in  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Austria,  all  of  foreign  contraction*  The  people  murmured  indeed  a 
little  in  Tuscany  against  the  Lorraincrs,  in  Pmssia  against  the  French, 
in  Saxony  against  the  Italians;  but  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strong  on  the  Continent  for  opposition  to  arise  in  consequence 
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iimtUrrd  liiscoMtcnt,  lu  Euglaiul  the  great  Dutchujan,  who  laid 
ihc  foiindntion  uf  EDglaud^s  freedom  and  greatnest*^  was  regarded  with 
i(iis|nciou.  So,  in  oiir  oirn  day,  was  tlie  noble  German  who  exercised  so 
wholesome  aix  influence  over  En^lisli  life.  Squire  Western^  storming 
ait  the  **  accursed^-  Hanoverians  whenever  his  sister  began  to  talk 
puliticsj  is  a  true  representative  of  the  good  old  English  gentleman. 
^  -  it  only  the  Squire   Westerns,   and   the  class  to  which  they 

^  .  but  tlie  gentry,  the  State  Church,  nay,  even  the  comraon 
people,  shared  this  prejudice,  which  Defoe,  in  hia  '^  Trueborn  English- 
tnaii^*'  with  more  sound  sense  than  wit  or  poetry,  satirizes  as  peculiarly 
ab^urtl  in  a  nation  composed  of  British,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish, 
Norman  elements,  which  must  therefore  stand  in  cousinly  relation- 
tiip  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
UanoTeriaus,  like  William  IIL,  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of  Parliament.  They 
4>oukl  be  sure  of  the  Upper  House — there  the  Whig  aristocracy  was 
in  u  majority  ;  this  had  been  shown  recently,  when  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion had  been  victoriously  defended  against  the  Lower  House,  which 
had  wished,  by  excluding  Dissenters  from  the  necessary  participation 
in  the  Anglican  service,  to  shut  them  out  of  all  public  ofllces*  The 
support  of  the  Lower  House  had  then  to  be  won,  A  fresh  election 
was  determined,  upon  which  the  (fovernraent  brought  all  its  forces 
to  bear.  Thanks  to  the  want  of  organization  among  the  Tories,  the 
Whigs  were  victorious.  If  the  Crown  could  only  commaud  seventy 
[iroughs,  the  great  Whig  families  were  sure  of  more  thtm  double 
liat  number;  neither  payments  nor  promises  were  spared;  and, 
moreover,  the  Crown  could  dispose  at  that  time  of  a  large  number 
r'ff    '  over  which  it  has  no  such  power  in  our  day,      Soj  in  presence 

\4n  -Lobite  rising  of  1715,  which  the  half  Jacobite  but  also  wholly 

Protectant  section  of  the  nation  did  not  vcntirre  to  join,  elections  took 
ilacc  like  those  under  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  IIL  As  soon^ 
however,  aiJ  the  necessary  majority  Avas  secured,  they  proceeded,  with 
the  delighted  concurrence  of  the  new  members  (who*  found  the  air  of 
jWest minster  very  agreeable,  and  the  costs  of  a  fresh  election  much 
be  deprecated)  to  pass  the  Seven  YeaiV  Act,  which  gave  to  the  King 
aud  his  JNUnisters  time  to  strike  their  roots  deep,  to  create  new  interests, 
tid  to  bind  to  themselves  the  old.  This  law,  which  was  at  first 
»rded  as  a  reactionary  measure,  proved  to  be,  in  reality,  highly 
favourable  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliameut.  The  value  of  the  seats 
V  "  I  Qurse  enhanced,  as  the  honourable  term  of  their  tenure  was 
\{i,  __  ^1  ;  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  the  wealthy  merchant  class 
to  oust  from  the  field  country  gentlemen  with  encumbered  estates, 
ihcii  was  the  Ix^t  weapon  in  the  fight.     The  country  gentle- 

tteo  ves  were  not  so  ready  to  refuse  the  royal  supplies,  when 

tfccy  saw  their  Beats  secured  for  seven  years.     The  Lower  House  thus 
nmc  the  support  of  the  Crown,  till  all  danger  was  over,  and  the 
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last  attempt  of  the  Jacobites  (174:5)  was  defeated.  It  was  only  natural^ 
lioweverj  that  tlje  protege  slioidd  lose  in  autliority  hy  all  that  the 
protector  won,  So^  in  the  view  of  his  adversaries,  the  King^  by  making 
himself  the  instrnment  of  a  party,  lowered  his  position,  while  the  fact 
that  the  Crown  had  been  expressly  denuded  of  its  divine  prerogative 
of  necessity  weakened  its  anthority  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses. 

The  aristocracy,  however,  could  only  lose  its  power  by  becoming 
estranged  from  the  country,  gentry  and  the  Church.  Its  social 
influence  was  still  great,  and  has  remained  almost  undiminished  to  our 
day,  as  has  also  that  of  the  Crown.  Both  continued,  also,  still  to 
exercise  a  very  considerable  indirect  influence  upon  politics.  It  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  aristocracy  that  such  men  as  the  elder  Pitt,. 
Burke,  Canning,  and  JIacaulay  came  into  Parliament ;  and  that  writers 
like  Addison,  Ihimc,  and  Gibbon  received  offices  in  the  State.  But  in- 
fluence is  not  authority,  and  authority  passed  more  and  more  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  nobles  were  at  least  compelled  to 
share  it  with  others.  The  much-vaunted  balance  of  power  was  really 
very  short-lived.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  utill  preponderant,  tliough  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  aris- 
tocracy* By  17G0  the  majority  of  both  Houses  had  passed  entirely  ta 
the  Whig  lamilics ;  but  by  the  close  of  the  century  tlic  weight  of  the 
Lower  House  sent  the  other  two  scales  high  into  the  air*  Even  the 
Lower  House  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  Its  majority  was  still 
composed  of  the  gentry;  but  the  great  impetus  given  to  trade  and 
industry  had  notably  iucreased  tlie  amount  of  floating  capital^  and  the 
holders  of  this  capital  were  coming  more  and  more  into  political  pro- 
minence. Even  when,  as  was  the  case  with  the  majority  of  wealthy 
Dissenters,  they  were  not  able  to  get  into  Parliament  because  the 
Test  Act  barred  their  entrance,  their  influence  was  still  considerable, 
and  the  plutocracy  became  more  and  more  sharers  with  the  aristocracy 
in  influence  over  the  public.  In  all  critical  conditions  there  is  thi» 
great  advantage  in  the  free  public  life  of  a  country  like  England^  that 
whatever  the  electoral  law  may  be,  the  meeting  of  electors  alwaya 
represents  the  nation  as  a  whole;  indeed,  we  might  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  free  public  life  is  the  vital  breath  of  a  Representative 
Government. 

Walpolc  had  the  great  virtue  of  not  being  sensitive  to  personal 
attacks.  While  actions  against  the  press,  and  heavy  penalties  for  its 
offences,  formed  part  of  the  regular  orders  of  the  day  under  both  the 
Tory  and  Whig  Ministries  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  no  proceedings  of 
the  kind  were  heard  of  under  the  first  two  Georges.  The  more  socially 
respectabicj  mentally  superior,  and  materially  powerful  were  the  classes 
that  were  excluded  from  Parliament,  the  greater  was  the  weight  of 
their  voice.  Public  opinion^  if  it  had  been  only  the  opinion  of  the 
penniless  lUvmti  of  Wills's  Cotlcc  House,  might  jjcrhaps  scarcely  have 
found  a  hearing;  but  public  opinion,  which  was  known  to  represent  the 
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Bstrjr,  love  of  order,  frugality,  and  consequently  the  true  wealth 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  ignored  with  impunity.  The  interests  of 
LiTcrpool  and  Manchester  were  as  well  cared  for — or  even  better — 
►before  these  towns  sent  representatives  to  Parliament,  a^  since  the  two 
[?form  Uills  of  the  present  century.  No  English  statesman  !iad  ever 
a  quicker  ear  for  unrepresented  opinion  than  Robert  Walpolc,  who, 
with  all  his  faults  and  virtues,  was  the  true  type  of  the  aristocratic 
statesman. 

It  was  the  advantage  of  oligarchies^  such  as  those  of  Home,  Venice, 

and  England  in  her  best  days',  that  they  did  not  need,  like  deraorracies 

and  despotisms,  statesmen    of  high    ability   and   men   of  genius  ;    very 

mediocre  talents  could  be  made  to  subserve  their  purposes.     They  had 

this  in  common  with  bureaucratic  governments,  which  have  sometimes 

l)ecn  destitute  for  fifty  years  togctlier  of  any  men  of  genius,  and  yet 

have  managed  to  keep  the  ship  of  the  State  from  foundering.      The 

,  il    -'      nent  of  Prussia  between  the  years  1815  and  1862  is  a  very  apt 

Mt  iun  of  such  a  state  of  things.      But  both  in  the  oUgarcliical  and 

the  bureaucratic  form  of  government  the  genius  of  the  statesman  iinds 

[leans  and  opportunity  to  make  it^  beneficial  power  tell,  and  from  time 

I  time  to  urge  the  whole  nation   onwards  in  one  mighty  stride,  or  to 

give  it  such  an  impulse  as  will  go  on  deepening  for  fifty  years   the 

ewly-opened  channels.      The  traditions  of  a  people  and   its  esprit  de 

orpM  make  themselves  felt  as  tlie  collective  wisdom   and  virtue  of  the 

uaiion,  and  these  influences,  noiseless  and  unobtrusive  as  they  are,  often 

produce  greater  results  than   the  brilliant    deeds  of  despots  or  dema- 

les  whose  creations  perhaps  scarcely  outlive  themselves,  because  there 

is  no  regular  organization  to  sustain   aud  develop  them.     Never   did 

England  make  greater  advances  than  in  the  half  century  from  1714  to 

|760.      The  country  was  prosperous,  the  population  increased  rapidly; 

there  was  progress,  as  we  shall  see,  »Uo  in  the  intellectual    life  ;  even 

aorally,  iu  spite  of  Walpolc's  personal  vices,  and  those   of  his  instru- 

ftcnts,    there   was   marketl  general   improvement.      This    progress   was 

lirimmrily  owing  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  strong  and  industrious 

niiddie    class.       Some  credit  was,  however,    aho    due  to   the  leading 

Minister  and  his  party.    If  the  restraint  of  public  opinion,  which  has  ever 

since  kept  immorality  within   certain   bounds,  was  the  direct  result  of 

V  ^     '  .*«   ''tkickikmnedfwss,"   which,  like   Thiers' '' old   umbrella,'^  let 

fc      ^   i    ug    run  off   it,   it  must,  nevertheless,    be    allowed  that    Wal- 

pole  was  emphatically  the  foe  of  all   cant.      Great  as  is  the   contrast, 

>th  as  to  moral  laxity  and,  alas  !  also  as  to  indifference  to  the  clamour 

the  pre*iH,  between  the  German  country  gentleman  of  to-day  aud  the 

Ejigli^h  squire  of   the  last  century,  they  have  at  least  one  thing  in 

?mmon«  namely,  an  utter  contempt  for  all  shams,  farces,  and    convcn- 

>nal  lien,  even  the  most  innocent. 

Conscious  virtue  was  wont   then  as  now  to  brand  this  as  cynicism ; 

Imi  to  tuch  cyoicism,  which  scorned  to  pay  to  virtue  a  homage  which 
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was  mere  hvpocrby,  Eugland  owes  it  that  truth,  and  with  it  a  tone  of 
"higher  morality,  beearae  characteristic  of  her  political  life. 

As  a  statesiuau,  \Valix>le  had  also  great  negative  virtues.  "It  i*  the 
fault  of  niauy  writers  of  history,'^  Lecky  ^llrewdly  observes,  '^  aud  ilie 
raisfortune  of  Diany  state^meD,  that  the  latter  are  often  judged  solely 
by  the  measures  w^hich  they  have  carried  through^  aud  not  at  all  by  the 
evils  which  they  have  averted."  And  Walpolc  not  only  averted  much 
evil,  but,  faithful  to  the  principle,  qttieta  tton  movtre,  he  allowed  things 
quietly  to  develop  themselves  without  interfering  with  this  development 
by  premature  reforms^  or  stopping  it  by  measures  of  repression.  He 
oppressed  no  one  and  nothing ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  w^ar,  to 
which  he  consented  in  the  iuterests  of  English  coraracrco,  he  contrived 
to  keep  the  country  in  jjcacc,  without  lowering  its  position  in  Europe. 
When  his  Government  and  that  of  his  successors,  the  Pelharas,  came 
to  an  end,  the  country  was,  mtitath  midandh^  nearly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  it  found  itself  in  187 4«,  when  the  Liberal  Government  gave 
place  to  the  Conservative.  All  Europe  and  all  England  were  talking  of 
the  decline  of  Engliish  greatness,  Sec, ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  world  had 
the  feeling,  if  not  the  conviction,  that  in  this  time  of  repression  there 
hud  been  a  gathering  up  of  strength,  which  would  bring  an  overwhelm- 
ing weight  into  the  scale,  if  England  should  ever  resolve  to  come  forth 
from  her  retirement.  The  English  democratic  school  of  to-day  must 
not  allow  itself  to  be  misled  by  moral  scruples  or  party  considerations. 
Because  Walpole^s  liome  policy  was  unprincipled  and  aristocratic— 
because  it  was  notably  lacking  in  all  high  aims^ — they  imagine  that  they 
are  bound  to  condemn  also  his  foreign  policy,  which  was  identical  with 
their  own.  Is  the  prevail  tog  reaction  in  this  party  against  the  general 
European  policy  of  William  III.,  aud  against  his  panegyrist,  Lord 
Maeaulay,  so  strong  that  a  writer  like  Morley  does  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession  as  "  the  most  insane  of 
English  w^irs,*"  and  a  historian  like  Lecky  endorses  the  same  opinion, 
though  in  more  moderate  terms  ?  The  former,  indeed,  briefly  describes 
the  period  of  the  struggle  between  Great  Britain  aud  England,  as 
years  of  ''  odious  misgovernment/'  We  might  imagine,  then,  that 
they  would  approve  at  least  the  purport,  if  not  the  foi*m,  of  Wal pole's 
peace  policy.  But  Morley,  as  well  as  Lecky,  aud  even  Leslie  Stephen — 
who  is  a  far  less  ardent  partisan  of  the  modern  school — accept  the 
verdict  of  the  foreign  monarchs  of  the  day — Frederick  the  Great^  Jo§epIi 
IL,  Catherine  IL — who  saw  the  cud  of  England  approaching,  and  these 
writers  all  agree  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  that  is  at  the  moment  when  the  results  of  the 
fifty  years^  Whig  Administration  were  brought  to  light,  as  low  and 
pitiable  to  a  degree.  How  much  greater  justice  is  there  in  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  German,  Hettner,  who,  while  he  holds  far  more  advanced 
views  than  these  English  authors,  both  as  to  political  life  and  the  mode 
of  writing  history,  has  learnt  from  the  German  pliilosophy  of  history  to 
place  things  in  the  true  point  of  view. 
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ur»>tTvt\  once  again,  that  ia  order  to  do  justice    to  these    fifty 

years  of  English  history,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  events   that 

were  transpiriug,  and  in  our  contemplation  of  men  and  things  at  this 

period  mui^t    always    take    a  bird's-eye   view   of  the  whole  situation. 

The    Lower    House,   by   means   of    which   Walpole   and    the   Pelliams 

goicmcd,  was  unquestionably  both  venal  and  tyranaicaU     The  Govern- 

tment  still  kept   in  its  own  hands  many  offices   which  enabled   it,  like 

Miis  Philippe,  to  fill  the  House  with  its  creatures ;  nor  did  it  hesitate^ 

when    its    interests  were  at  stake,    to  buy   the  votes  of  opponents. 

^Tbe   House  was  vejy  jealous  over  its  privileges :    it  sought^  as  fur  as 

possible,  to  restrict  thp  freedom  of  the  press  (it  is  but  lifteeu  years  now 

ftince  it  abolished  the  stamp  duty) ;  and  showed  itself  incomparably  more 

ensitive^  than   the   Government.     It   struggled^  like    Napoleon    III/s. 

^gi^lative  bodies,  ungue  et  ro^iro,  agaiust  the  publication  of  its  debates 

and   voteSj  but  was  compelled  at  last  to  give  way,  and  thus  the  fir^t 

trcre  blow  was  struck  at  the  system  of  bribery.     It  abused  the  right  of 

crrilying   votes  to  almost  as   great    an    extent  as  did   the   Kcpublican 

Chamber  at   Versailles  ia  1878,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  Conservative 

minority.      Party- government  was  unquestionably  fraught  with   danger 

iflien  it  allowed  the  interests  of  party  to  outweigh,  even  in  its  foreign 

cilitics,  the  true  interests  of  the  country;  the  overweening  importance 

rliich  mere  eloquence  arrogated  to  itself  was   certainly  not  always   lor 

be  advantage  of  the  State ;  but  taken  as   a   whole,   the   new  system 

worked  well  for  the  country.     It  was  a  transition  period,  in  which  the 

future  Constitution  of  England  was  being  evolved  from  the  aristocratic 

system,  as  the  present  time  is  for  Germany   a   period  in  which  a  ncw^ 

Constitution  is   being  developed  out  of  the  bureaucratic  regime.     And 

it  will  be  well  for  Germany  if  it  retains  as  much  of  this  bureaucratic 

character,    as    the  English    have   retained    of  the   aristocratic,    in    the 

tnodem  free    State.     The  Englishman   of  to-day   is   assuredly  a  very 

forgetful  being ;  he  cannot  comprehend  that  scarcely  a  liundrcd  years 

separate  him  from  a  political    condition    which    resembled    in    many 

the   present  position  of  Germany.      The  supremacy  of   the 

rown  and  of  the  ruling  classes,  whether  they  be  Government  officials 

or  the  higher  nobility;  the  settlement  of  differences  with  the  Church  of 

Kome,  as  the  foe  of  the  national  State ;   the  gradual  emancipation  and 

IC'*      i'^  Ti  of  the   press,   and  so  on;    these   are   the  things  which  now 

^  Germany,  and  in  reganl  to  which  Germans   arc   attempting   to 

follow  the  political  lead   of  England,   as   England  is  endeavouring  to 

c^tial  their  administrative  system*     The  most  obstinate  British  patriot 

miiM  admit   that,   from  a  moral  point  of  view,  public  life  in  Germany 

docfi  not  stand  on  the  low  level  of  the  Walpole  era  ;  indeed,  that  it  is  in 

ao    way   behind  the   England   of  to-day.     What  Constitution  may  be 

evolved  for  Germany,  out  of  lier  social  and   historical    relations,  it   is 

tfiipo««ibIe  to  foretell;  but  her  political  development,  up  to  the  present, 

hjis  been   io  nornial  and  sound,  that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  fear, 

none  at  least  for  despair,  about  the  future. 
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We  have  said  that,  tliiring  tlic  Eighteeuthecuturyp  the  English  natian 
reached  a  political  vantage  ground,  such  as  has  not  even  yet  been 
attained  by  any  nation  of  the  Contiurnt.  The  spectacle  of  this  deve- 
lopment made  a  great  impression  on  her  European  coti temporaries,  and 
Montesquieu  held  up  to  the  world  this  natural  phenomenon  of  a  mixed 
state — the  dream  of  the  ancients — as  not  only  worthy  of  imitation,  but 
also  as  iniitablc.  We  know  how  great  was  the  influence  thus  exerted 
by  England;  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  natural  that  the  best  men  ia 
England,  who  would  take  no  part  in  the  ^struggle  for  power,  should 
form  a  different  estimate  of  it.  They  saw  close  at  hand  the  corrupt, 
selfish,  and  apparently  inactive  psirty-governraent  of  the  country,  and 
compared  it  with  tlic  Continental  system,  becoming,  as  the  rcsidt, 
almost  as  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Continental  regime 
as  foreign  admirers  of  England  were  of  her  advantage  over  all  rivals. 
Not  only  Hume  and  (ribbon,  but  almost  all  thoughtful  Englishmen, 
were  firm  adherents  of  the  "glorified  absolutism^'  which  just  at  that 
time  was  working  wonders  all  over  Europe;  and  Hume  even  went 
so  far  as  to  thiuk  that  this  would  be  the  destiny  of  England,  when  her 
democratic  evolution  was  completed — "  the  easiest  deaths  the  true 
euthanasia  of  tic  British  Constitution/'  Such  impressions  were  per- 
fectly natural  in  men  who,  Iiaving  themselves  no  sympathy  vith  the 
noisy  bustle  and  struggle  of  public  life,  contemplated  t!ic  Continent 
from  afar,  and  saw  such  princes  as  Frederick  IE  and  Peter  Leojjold. 
and  such  Jliuistei^  as  Aranda  and  Turgot,  carrying  on  their  work- 
men who  never  thought  of  themselves,  but  always  and  only  of  the 
State  with  which  they  identified  themselves,  and  who  set  an  example  of 
frugality,  industry,  and  sclfsacrifice.  They  saw  everywhere  ou  the 
Continent  the  introduction  of  rational  codes  of  law;  they  saw  the 
admiuistration  of  justice  simplified,  made  cheaper,  and  in  every  wayj 
more  moderate ;  they  saw  great  public  works  undertaken,  building 
erected,  streets  and  canals  opened,  public  schools  and  hospitals  built, 
and  their  working  snpervised.  And  comparing  these  institutions  with 
the  utterly  neglected  schools  and  the  languiRhiug  Universities  of  their 
own  land,  ol>ser\ing  the  state  of  public  insecurity,  the  condition  of 
the  prisons,  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  army  arrange- 
ments at  home,  is  it  any  wonder  that  patriotic  Englishmen  shouhl  envy 
the  administrative  superiority  of  the  Continent,  while  they  failed  to 
note  how  far  it  was  in  the  rear  politically,  and  could  not  sec  at  such  a 
distance  the  shady  side  of  the  system  they  so  n^uch  admired  ? 

We  must  distinctly  understand,  also,  that  these  English  admirers  of 
II  "glorified  absolutism"  were  as  far  as  Diderot  or  Voltaire  from  desiring 
to  see  an  arbitrary  government.  That  which  they  de feuded  was  only 
an  absolute  monarchy,  which  may  be  quite  as  much  a  g<ncrniug  by  law 
ag  a  parliamentary  monarchy  or  a  republic.     Tliey  knew  very  well  that 
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SicH  to  tills  day  tlieir  countrymen  seem  unable  to  understand,  that  a 
Oermau  paid  official  acts  and  must  act  as  much  accord iug  to  law  as  an 
English  *' magistrate/'  MoDtcsquicu  himself  distinctly  divides  govern- 
ments into  republican,  monarchical,  and  dcspoticj  and  he  classes  under 
the  heatl  *^  monarchicar'  not  only  the  mixed  English  coostiLutiou,  but 
ulso  tlie  absolute,  that  is,  the  bureaucratic,  and  distinguishes  this  from 
the  despotic  on  the  ground  that  a  despotism  is  governed^  not  by  law, 
biit  by  caprice. 

Where  the  English  friends  of  absolutism  were  wrong  was  in  rceora- 
tnending  this  Continental  system  for  England  ;  as  their  successors  have 
been  wrong  in  advising  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to  adopt  their 
ingalar  ri^imc,  before  they  have  fulfilled  the  necessary  preliminary  con- 
ditions. It  is  really  time  men  ceased  to  extol  the  English  parliamentary 
system  or  the  German  bureaucracy  as  the  coat  that  should  fit  every- 
body, largely  as  each  system  may  with  advantage  borrow  ft^om  the  other. 
The  Isle  of  Man  is  governed  by  a  club  of  gentlemen,  vacancies  in 
which,  created  by  death  or  retirement^  are  filled  by  the  election  by 
ballpt  of  other  gentlemen.  It  is  said  this  constitution  works  admirably, 
and  it  might  be  possible  to  set  up  a  yety  plausible  theory  reeommcnding 
the  universal  adoption  of  this  form  of  government.  I  think,  however^ 
tl  will  not  appear  to  any  one  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  introduce  it 
into  Italy  or  Russia.  And  how  much  more  complicated,  I  imagine,  in 
its  way,  how  far  less  capable  of  general  application,  is  that  British 
Constitution,  which  is  so  commonly  commended  to  our  imitation^  and 
ji,  '  _'  to  which,  if  we  may  accept  the  description  of  Montesquieu's 
li:  .^  ,  '"'  a  government  may  be  considered  as  a  great  ballet,  iu  which, 
as  iu  other  ballets,  everything  depends  on  the  dis|iosition  of  the  figures^' 
(Delolme,  quoted  by  Leslie  Stephen). 

Thia  mode  of  looking  at  the  subject,  which  originated  with  Montes- 
quieu^ became  more  and  more  general  in  the  last  century ;  and,  even 
if  the  constitutional  mechanism  dispensed  with  king,  tjueen,  bishop, 
knight,  and  castle,  and  put  only  peasants  in  their  places,  as  in  Rousseau's 
ctmirat  social,  it  remained  essentially  the  same ;  and  the  influence  of 
this  idea  has  extended  far  into  the  present  century.  AVhat  arc  Mr. 
Hare's  and  Mr,  J.  Stuart  Mill's  combinations  for  the  representation  of 
minorities  but  the  offspring  of  these  constitutions  with  their  direct  and 
indirect  franchise,  representation  of  capacities,  yearly  parliaments, 
diirision  of  powers,  absolute  veto,  suspensive  veto,  &c.  ?  All  these 
treated;  and  still  treat,  men  as  mathematical  unities,  instead  of  recog- 
i«ing  thcra  as  living  organisms.  The  practical  statesmen  of  Englandj 
those  operations  these  theorists  of  statecraft  reduce  to  a  system,  were, 
Bcrertheless,  great  politicians,  and  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
captivated  at  all  by  these  constitutional  sophistries  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  English  Constitution — which,  with  all  its  elasticity,  is  still  conser- 
Talive — the  keen  political  sense  of  the  English  people,  its  prejudices, 
und  ttcn    what   Leslie  Stephen   ealls    the    ^^  sheer    stupidity  '*   whieh 
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makes  English  Radicals  so  insufferable^  prevented  the  theories  of  these 
(;oiistitutioii-makers  ever  taking  hold  on  England^  as  they  did  on  specn- 
lutivc  Germany,  and  on  France,  \?hich  delights  in  abstractions. 

Before  long,  too,  the  vague  resistance  which  the  heart  of  the  nation 
offered   to    the    mechanico-rationalistic   theories   of    State   and   their 
practical  results  found  a  powerful   exponent,  who  could  give  utterance 
to  that  which  lay  darkling  in   the  popular  mind.     Burke  belonged  by 
birth  to  the  age  of  Lessing — he  was  born  in  1729 — ^but,  in  the  thought 
which  he  represented,  he  was  the  associate  of  Herder.     He  did  for 
li)i)gland  and  her  political  theories  precisely  what  Herder  did  for  Germany 
niul  her  literary  theories.     He  was  the  exponent  of  the  historical  prin- 
ciple which  was  to  dominate  the   whole  philosophy   of  the   first  half 
of  the  present  century,  the  herald  who  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack 
on  the  rationalism   and  intellectual  mechanism  of  the  foregoing  age. 
However  high  men  like  Montesquieu  and  Lessing  rose  above  the  level  of 
the  rationalism  of  their  day — ^however  much,  by  the  keen  insight  of 
genius,  they  discerned  of  that  which  the  next  generation  recognised  as 
the  very  essence  of  all  things, — they  struck  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil 
of  rationalism.     The  philosophy  of  common-sense  found  in   them  its 
highest  expression,  nay,  it  so  rose  above  itself  as  to  become  genins« 
Burke  and   Herder   boldly    confronted   it.     Any  one  who  compares 
Ix'ssiug    and    Herder's    investigations   of   fable,    Hume^s    Essays   on 
*•  Politics  as  a  Science,*'  and  Burke's  "  Reflections,''  will  feel  at  once 
that  Iiere  are  two  modes  of  speech.     And  both  Burke  and  Herder 
cxprcsseil   the  essential  principles    of  their  teaching  in   their  earliest 
voutliful  productions.     Burke  has  often  been  represented  as  a  politieian 
who  l>€traycd  his  party,  or,  at  least,  as  one  who  when  past  middle  life 
suddenly  changed  his  convictions.      Schlosser  especially,  with  the  super- 
ficiality  common  to  many  moralists,  has  repeatedly  done  gross  injustice 
to   Burke.      Morley,  and  before   him  Leslie  Stephen,  have  shown  most 
convincingly  that  Burke  was   never   unfeithful  to   his  real   principles. 
Morley  has  further  shown  that  Burke's  uprightness,  incorruptibility,  and 
kindness   of   heart  are   above  all   question.      Burke's   earliest  writing 
appeared  ten  years  after  Herder's  "  Fragmente,"  and  certainly  did  not 
produce    the    general   and    overpowering   impression  which    the    fint 
essay  of  the  German  writer  made.     It   was   a  parody  of  Bolingbroke 
and  of  his  mannerism.     The  fame  of  this  "  British  Aleibiades  "  whom 
,^c  have  been  bold  enough  to   compare  with  Mirabeau,  and  whom 
^^  Mr-  Lecky  is  wiJling  to  n>eognise  as  a  great  statesman,  was  stiU 
^       ilfid  when  the  youthful  Burke  ridiculed  him  in  this  manner 

that  was  born  within  the  last  forty  years  has  read  Boling. 

himself  eould  exclaim  thirty-one  years  later.      In  the  vc^ 

I    Burke    wn>te  a   **  Yiudieation   of   Natural    Soeie^r  '^1^ 

1  wLrir.:'r'^  "^^  "^^'^-^  ^^^^^^  than  BoUng' 

•i  what  was  the  leading  ,dea  of  this  bold  e«e^v  if  not  this- 

ntract  consciously  made  and  based  upoi  rational  eon- 
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sUerttttons,  bat  the  lapse  of  time,  which  constitutes  "  the  most  solid 
of  all  claims  not  ouly  to  property,  but  to  that  which  secures  property — ► 
the  State  ;**  tbnt  the  world  would  go  to  pieces  "  if  the  practice  of  all 
moral  duties^  and  the  fouudations  of  society,  rested  upon  having  their 
reasons  made  dear  and  demonstrable  to  every  individual;"  that  the 
CcmstilutioQ  is  **  a  dress  which  fits  the  body/*  not  a  cloak  which  may 
be  thrown  loosely  over  any  shoulders  ? 

And  Burke  wiis,  like  Herder,  thoroughly  imbued  with  aud  animated 
by  this  idea.  The  whole  work  of  his  life  was  an  exposition,  develop- 
mtnt,  and  manifold  illustration  of  this  one  thought*  Seneca  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  man  who  was  accustomed  to  read  only  one 
book  :  how  much  greater  must  be  the  power  of  the  man  who  cherishes 
only  one  idea !  The  secret  of  Burke's  miraculous  power,  in  spite  of 
so  many  drawbacks  of  position,  education,  and  temperament,  lay  in 
this.  Again  and  again  he  came  back  to  this  point — that  more  political 
wistiom  is  to  be  learnt  fmm  history  than  from  philosophical  specula- 
lioa :  '^  to  be  learnt,  assimilated  as  a  habit  of  mind,  made  use  of  as  a 
iM>iLrce  of  mental  strength,  not  as  a  repertory  of  cases  and  precedents 
for  the  lawyers/' 

Again  and  again  he  protests  against  the  use  of  a  general  abstraction 
for  a  particular  concrete,  for  individual  organic  life.      His  resistance  to 
the  democratic  want  of  patriotism^  a  hundred  years  before  it  broke  out 
in  its    bare   shamele^sness  in  the   French  Commune  and   among  the 
Gennan  Social  Democrats,  was  like  an  anticipatiou  of  the  importance, 
the  overweening  importance,  which  our  age  would  attach  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationalities.     Such  was  also  his  recognition  of  the  aristocracy 
as  the  guardian  of  political  traditions,  in  contrast  to  the  ephemeral  ex^ist* 
eoce  of  individual  politicians  like  himself    This  is  again  quite  con^iatent 
with  his  admiration  for  the  English  squire,  who  was  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  hisionc  unity  of  the  nation,  and  with  whom  he  personally  had  as 
little  in  common  as  with  the  aristocracy ;  just  as  we  often  find  men  of 
mark  appreciating  most  highly  that  which  differs  from  themselves.      The 
true  aristocracy,  and  even  the  true  squirearchy,  have  little  conception 
<»f  their  importance  in  the  State.      It  needed  the  ephemera  of  an  Irish 
man  of  letters  to  arouse  them  to  a  consciousness  of  itj  and  to  form  it 
into  a  the<jry.      For  thi^  task  Burke  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his 
BiiiguUr  faculty  of  .generalizing,  without  losing  sight  of  the  facts,  and 
b]f  Ins  **  breadth  of  view  and  strength  of  sympathy^^  (Leslie  Stephen). 
Jttrt  io  doea  the  sweet  fruit   which  dies  with   the  summer,  and  with 
'^Wch  lie  compares  himself,  outlive  all  the  raauy-eenturicd  oaks  beneath 
'uo»o  shadow  it  grew  aud  ripened. 

Even  the  sieeming  inconsistency  in  his  political  career  is  explained  by 
^uw  hwtoricai  principle  of  natural  gi'owth,  the  organic  development  of 
^  toiltliy  community.  He  was  only  opposed  to  such  violent  changes 
^^  die  Stntc  US  would  interrupt  this  gradual  process  of  development, 
tu  substitute    for  it  the  arbitrary  creations  of  the  mind  j  he  was  never 
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opposed  to  reforms  which  would  facilitate  aud  fartlier  that  growth*  If 
the  foundation  of  an  old  institution  has  been  removed^  it  is  absurd  to  try 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  This  would  be  like  superstitioualy 
embalming  a  corpse  which  is  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  spices  used  to 
preserve  it. 

Hence  Barkers  own  liberal  schemes  of  reform,  which  aimed  at  the 
removal  of  abuses,  the  limitation  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown^  and  of 
its  facilities  for  bribing  Parliament.  And  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Burke's  eflbrts  did  more  to  increase  the  independence  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  to  promote  soundness  of  political  teaching,  than  both  the 
great  Reform  Bills  of  the  present  century*  The  same  principle  explains 
Burke's  lively  sympathy  with  the  North  Araericans.  The  War  of 
Independence  was^  in  truths  as  Morley  justly  observes,  a  second  English 
civil  war;  and  in  that  civil  war  Burke  stood  on  the  side  of  those  who 
demanded  not  the  common  rights  of  humanity — these  were  not  yet 
recognised — but  the  written  and  codified  rights  of  British  subjects;  and 
Burke  took  his  stand  on  this  ground  almost  alone,  against  the  whole 
nation  passionately  eager  fur  the  war.  Only  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  did  he  begin  to  see  the  connection  of  both  movements, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  From  the  first  day  he  de- 
nounced the  Revolution  as  the  work  of  that  pride  of  intellect  which 
would  make  a  new  beginning  to  history,  but  which  had  in  reality  lent 
itself  to  the  service  of  the  lowest  passions.  When  all  Europe  was 
raving  about  the  grand  ideas  embodied  in  the  Revolution,  even  before 
the  Bastille  was  stormed,  this  prophet  of  Conservatism  saw  the  sources 
of  the  agitation,  and  the  extremes  to  which  it  must  lead,  with  the  same 
unerring  keenness  of  vision  with  which  in  our  day  they  have  been 
scanned  and  brought  to  light  by  the  patient  researches  of  such  men  as 
Tocqucville,  Sybcl,  and  Taine. 

Burke  was  not  by  any  means  tlic  slave  of  the  aristocracy  which  he 
has  been  described  as  being ;  but  he  held  that  freedom  was  impossible 
without  an  aristocracy.  Even  Mirabcau,  before  his  death,  saw  clearly 
that  the  new  Constitution  of  France  would  have  enchanted  Richelieu, 
such  ample  scope  did  its  superficial  equality  ofler  for  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power.  And  although  Burke  had  by  no  means  that  contempt 
for  ''  great  bad  men,"  of  Richelieu's  sort,  which  Social  Democrats  avow^ 
yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  quiet  organic  development  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  most  skilful  surgical  operation.  And  he  not  only 
disputed  the  political  competency  of  the  Assembly  of  Lawyers  in  1789, 
on  the  same  practical  and  logical  grounds  for  which  Taine  has  been  the 
first  to  win  a  fair  hearing  in  our  day,  but  he  also  called  in  question 
the  necessity  of  any  such  violent  Revolution.  He  had  shortly  before 
travelled  through  France,  and  was  convinced  that  tlic  great  convulsion 
was  not  occasioned  by  intolerable  suffering.  This  may,  indeed,  have 
been  a  conclusion  drawn  on  very  slight  grounds ;  but  even  supposing 
that  a  revolution^  and  a  speedy  improvement  in  the   conditions   of  lifi^ 
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It   does   not  follow  that  the  atrocities  of  1789,  or  even 

Bc  t'       ,     .,  1793,  1794,  were  auavoidable  ia  order  to  bring  about   a 

better  >tatc  of  thiugs.     Aasuredly  the  view   which  implies  that  the 

iiio¥eme0i  of  u  .1  or  ^tateHniitn  to  right  or  left  could  divert  the 

t whole  stream  oj  i  y  into  other  chanuels  (a  \new  which  even  Lecky 

sometimes  sanctioua),  is  au  extremely  mechanical  one^  such  as  even  the 
mm%   iudirect  disciple  of  Hegel  would  not  deem  valid ;  but  it  is  also 
^bftible  to  go  too  far  ia  the  other  direction. 
The    great   Revolution    was    undoubtedly    needful;    this    even  Mr* 
Morley  has  been  oouh trained  to  admits  aud  no    human  skill  could  have 
averted  it.    But  was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  barbarous  ?     Must  so 
much  blood  have  been  spUt  in  order  to  create  the  new  conditions  ?     The 
esample  of  Peter   Leopold^s  mode  of  proceeding  in  Tuscany  seems  to 
^^^  allow  the  contrary.      Whether  men  like  Turgot   and  Malesherbes  would 
^ft  liot  have   been   able  to  accomplish  the  same  results   in  France^  if  the 
^m  weak  king  had  not  allowed  them  to  fall,    it   is   impossible   now  to  say. 
^B   Heocc  the  indignation  of  the  great  Catherine  over  these  atrocities  is  by 
^H  BO  means  so  inconsistent  as  Mr,  Morley   represents.     She   had   known 
^V  atul  honoured  Voltaire   aud   Diderot,   and   had  made  their  ideals  hers. 
^P    But  would    not    ^*oltaire  and   Diderot   have  shared   her   iodignatioUj  if 
'        they  had  seen   their  ideals  realized  in  such  a  way?     And  Burke  saw 
I        Ikrt^         'in  they.      He  saw  what   was  wauting  to   the    ideal   itself,  and 
ho-  ^t  necessarily  lead  to  the  triumph  (not,  indeed,  of  the  poor  in 

goods  and  in  spirit,  who  everywhere  form  the  vast  majority  of  a  people), 
but  of  the  middle  classes,  the  people  of  average  education,  position, 
mind,  and  eharacter^  such  as  the  Germans  of  to-day,  against  whom 
tlio  whole  nature  of  Voltaire  would  have  revolted.  Burke's 
IMttBiiotiTi'  peration.  which   passed  all  bounds,  and  made  him  so  far 

I        forget  n  IS   to  have  recourse  to   expressions  the  most  coarse  and 

I  iDsuUiug,  must  not  mislead  us  as  to  the  primary  reasons  of  the  attitude 
I  be  assumed,  any  more  than  Herder's  bitter  and  invidious  remarks  must 
I  make  us  blind  to  his  high-miuded  purpose.  **  Ta  te  fsiches,  done  tu  as 
I  tort/'  Bays  the  French  proverb,  and  Burke  himself  says  somewhere : 
^K  **  The  weakest  arguments  give  me  most  concern,  because  they  betray 
1^1  the  strongest  passion."  He  himself  reasoned  at  last,  all  too  feebly,  and 
I  raved  like  a  lunatic.  But  in  the  war  which  he  waged  he  kept  steadfastly 
I^B  one  end  in  view.  That  "  sheer  stupidity  "  which  the  Kadicals  of  J.  S. 
l^rMiirs  school  see  in  English  Toryism,  he  saw  in  the  incapacity  of  his 
I  contemporaries  to  perceive  the  emptiness  and  unfruitfuhiess  of  the 
rational  State  theory;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than   for  men  of 

tlinttted  views  to  go  into  a  blind  rage  if  they  cannot  make  truths,  which 
aeem  to  them  as  clear  as  day  intelligible  to  honest  and  otherwise  sen- 
'  '  irople*  If  we  remember  what  importance  even  the  greatest 
;^  of  that  time  attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  government, 
we  can  easily  undcratand  what  au  effort  it  required  to  bring  homo 
Burke's   views,   not    so    much    to   the    interests   aud    feelings    (these 
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were  for  the  most   part  already  on  his  aide),  but  to  the  uiiderstaudin{ 
of  the  age. 

Not  oDly  were  men,  like  Paine,  preaching,  even  in  England,  that  all 
kings  and  priests  were  decoivera^  that  loyalty  was  as  obsolete  as  super- 
stition, that  democracy  and  natural  religion,  in  Rousseau's  sense,  were 
the  only  truths.  Priestley  uttered  the  Tery  same  sentiments,  and 
Bcntham  still  completely  ignored  the  historic  method  in  politics,  and 
was  '^  almost  as  hostile  as  Kousscau  to  the  cstabliBhed  religions  and  insti- 
tutions, although  he  expressed  his  aversion  ia  a  somewhat  different  dia- 
lect "  (Ledie  Stephen),  Even  Hume  thought  that  laws  and  institutions 
were  quite  independent  of  the  caprice  and  temperament  of  the  rider  ; 
while  Burke  maintained  that  "  laws  went  but  a  little  way,  and  that  what- 
ever the  legislation  of  a  country,  its  real  condition  depended  on  the  way  in 
which  the  power  was  exercised.  But  the  ability  and  honourable  character 
of  the  servants  of  the  State  with  whom  it  rested  to  make  the  laws  effec- 
tual and  useful  would  be,  in  the  most  skilfully  constructed  theoretical- 
community,  nothing  better  than  a  plan  upon  paper,  not  a  living,  opera-^ 
tive,  and  effective  constitution/' 

Fox  and  Sheridan,  I  would  say  (varying  Mr.  Morley^s  words),  admired 
the  Constituent  National  Assembly  on  the  ground  of  rational  political 
theories;  Burke  condemned  it  on  the  ground  of  the  political  teachings 
of  history.  This  teaching  he  had  maintained  long  Ijefore  179<J.  He 
was  only  consistent  when  he  condemned  the  intervention  of  the  people 
in  the  historical  course  of  development  as  strongly  as  he  had  already 
denounced  the  intcnxntion  of  kings.  lie  had,  indeed,  himself  previously 
maintained  that  a  veil  must  be  drawn  over  the  origin  of  all  the  powers 
that  be,  and  he  had  thus  expressed  the  deepest  necessity  of  the  life 
of  States,  while  he  now  pitilessly  tore  away  the  veil  from  France, 
lying  in  her  birth  throes.  But  the  claim  he  had  advanced  related  to 
the  past,  not  to  the  present.  Only  institutions  made  venerable  by 
years  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  not  having  their  origin  inquired 
into.  So  long  as  it  was  possible  to  prevent  it,  so  long  as  there  was  the 
slightest  hope  of  retaining  the  old  and  (juictly  remoulding  it,  he  might 
and  must  protect  it  against  violent  measures,  which  presumed  to  over- 
throw  existing  powers. 

**l)ie  in  verjilirf  g<?!ieiligtem  B^j-^it??, 
In  der  Oewoln'    '    r    ■  .  '  i 

Die  ftti  iler  \  jbeo, 

Mit  taiifleiKl  ni^i^.-n  U  ui^^ui  b*i.i*  .^r.-ivavigt.*^ 

lowever  much  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  passion,  Burke  suii 
remained  a  true  Briton  in  his  appreciation  of  the  practical,  lie  did, 
indeed,  once,  under  the  influence  of  excited  feeling,  fall  into  the. 
extreme  which  he  deprecated,  and  became  as  unreasoning  as  a  Mably  Qt 
Sieyes  when  he  characterized  the  entire  Revolution  as  a  carefully  con- 
trived affair,  '*  the  result  of  a  conspiracy."  He  never,  however,  alloweil 
his  theory  to  carry  him  to  the  absurd  length  to  which  Frendi  logic  took 
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ioseph  de  Maistre  when  he  poiuted  to  the  Papacy  as  the  latest  instance 
of  the  secretly- working  forces  of  history. 

However  inferior  Burke  may  seem  as  a  writer  to  Montesquieu  and 
Hume^  lie  is  superior  to  both  in  Jiis  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the 
Biiti&b  Constitution.  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  the  same  analogy 
as  between  Herder  and  Le&sing,  Burke  was  as  little  of  a  statesman  as 
Herder  of  a  poet;  and  as  Lcssing^  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  workj  ren- 
dered in  the  end  greater  positive  services  than  Herder^  with  all  his 
inspiration,  so  Burke,  as  a  practical  politician,  lagged  far  behind  what 
his  contemporaries  expected  of  hrm.  Although  always  ready  to  speak, 
like  Herder,  he  was  neither  a  great  speaker  nor  even  a  great  writer. 
Mr.  Morley  will  forgive  me  the  heresy,  but  Burke's  style  is  hardly  even 
Djoyable,  in  spite  of  (or  on  account  of)  all  his  fire*  He  was  a  political 
ftmpbleteer  of  genius,  and  as  the  pamphlet  was  then  what  the  leading 
article  is  now,  he  was  a  political  journalist  of  the  first  rank,  as  Herder 
was*  He  was,  moreover,  a  journalist  w^ho  had  had  a  hand  in  the  business, 
one  who  could  not  only  talk  politics,  but  had  helped  to  make  the  politics 
of  his  day.  This,  and  not  Jiis  book-learning  (as  his  latest  biographer 
would  have  us  believe),  constitutes  his  title  to  fame.  Mr.  ^forlcy 
would  gather  from  the  example  of  Burke,  that  books  are  a  better  pre- 
paration for  the  statesman  than  practical  experience.  In  ray  judgment 
Burke  proves  exactly  the  contrary.  For  his  superiority  as  a  thiuker 
orer  Pitt  or  Fo.\,  Burke  may  be  indebted  to  books ;  his  incapacity  as  a 
staiesmaa  was  not  thus  rendered  less  obvious.  This  incapacity  arose 
iKit  from  his  early  training  nor  from  hia  irascible  temperament,  but 
from  the  bent  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  prophet,  a  man  to  set  others 
thinking ;  but  as  a  practical  statesman  he  lacked  almost  everything. 
[is  activity  was  not,  however,  confined  to  mere  thinking.  He 
Jed,  indeed,  to  carry  through  his  project  for  the  reform  of  the  Lower 
lou^e^  and  for  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  Amcrirau  Wan  Warren  Hastings, 
vhom  he  so  fearle^ly  impeached,  was  acquitted ;  but  the  relations  of 
tkeCruwn  to  Parliament,  of  Euglund  to  North  America,  of  the  mother^ 
touotry  to  India,  took  the  form  which  he  wished,  and  because  he  wished 
itj  and  threw  all  his  strength  into  the  attempt  to  realize  his  desire. 

1  will  not  dwell  longer  here  on  Burke,  though  he  exercised  so  im- 
portant an  influcQce  on  the  formation  of  English  opinion  ;  nor  will  I 
P^loug  the  parallel  with  Herder,  or  1  could  indicate  many  more  points 
w  timilarity.  They  held  the  same  opinions  in  relation  to  moral 
wtietics.  Burke  speaks  of  "  Tom  Jones*'  mucli  as  Herder  does  of 
Gott  und  der  Bajadere.'"  They  held  the  same  attitude  towards 
^^l^ciits,  an  attitude  which  has  done  much  to  foster  the  modem  preju- 
^^i  tlmt  |R)liticul  and  religious  conservatism  must  go  together,  while 
m  tnitlj  the  higher  conservatism  presupposes  at  least  so  much  scepti- 
Qiia  gg  i^  necessary  to  tolerati*>n.  I  might  dwell,  also,  on  Burke's 
**otof  humour,  &c,     Let  it  sutlice  to  have  at  least  pointed  out  that 
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the  reaction  of  tbc  priinaple  of  development  against  tbe  priuciplc  of 
creation  in  questions  of  State  originated  with  Bui*ke,  as,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  it  is  traceable  to  Herder.  Both^  however, 
were  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  in  tbe  opposite  direction  also. 
The  reaction  of  the  school  of  Savigny  and  llaumer  is  as  clearly  trace- 
able to  Hcrdcrj  as  that  of  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Burke, 


III. 

Did  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Garrick  and  Reyuoldsj  who  sat  evening 
after  evening  with  Burke  in  the  coffee-house^  really  thoroughly  uuder-j 
stand  their  friend?     Goldsmith  has,  indeed,  spoken  appreciative  wordi 
of  the  '*  good  Edmund^'— 

We  lOftreely  can  praise  it  or  blaiue  it  too  mncli/* 

But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  great  genius — 

*'  Too  deep  for  bis  licarerB,  fftill  went  on  retintiig, 
And  tLought  of  couvmciug,  while  they  tUougbt  of  diuing.'* 

It  is  probable  that  eiren  the  staunch  Conservative^  JolmsoUj  who  keld 
the  sceptre  in  those  assemblies,  found  his  friend  and  antagonist  in  thit^ 
dialectic  tilting  *'  too  deep/'  when  he  expounded  the  very  essence  of  all 
conservatism.  It  was  altogether  another  world  in  which  they  all 
movcdj  the  world  of  Hobbe  and  Locke,  Pope  and  Addison.  Fielding, 
the  only  one  of  the  company  who  produced  first-class  works  of  high 
art  on  the  basis  of  this  rationalistic  philosophy,  and  who  thus  practi* 
cally,  if  not  theoretically,  proved  Burke's  doctrine  of  tlte  omnipotence 
of  the  forces  of  organic  development, — Fielding  was  no  longer  in 
London  when  Burke  came  on  the  scene,  and  he  died  far  away,  ia 
Lisbon,  two  years  before  the  first  writings  of  the  prophet  appeared* 
Johnson  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  Conservative,  but  he  was  so  on  quite 
difl'erent  grounds  from  Burke,  Goldsmith  had  unquestionably  a  certain 
]x>etical  feeling  for  Nature,  which  was  a  prelude  of  the  coming  literary 
reaction,  but  the  human,  psychological,  and  social  interest  still  forms  the 
foreground  both  in  the  '*  Traveller  *^  and  in  the  ^'  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
Ml  these  were  themselves  middle- class  meUj  who  belongrd,  by  profes- 
sion, to  the  literary  craft,  in  contrast  to  the  fashionable  dilettantism 
of  the  time  of  Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  Addison.  "  Only  a  hlock* 
head  can  write  when  he  is  not  paid  for  it,''  said  Johnson,  The  reader 
also  were,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  the  class  of  good  citizens.  The  readJ 
ing  public  of  the  previous  age  consisted  of  aristocrats  and  scholars. 
Now,  the  well-to-do  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  even  tl 
women  of  the  middle  classes  began  to  read.  The  reaction  made  itaeU 
felt  at  onm.  To  tlus  day  the  general  reader  of  England  forms  that 
wonderfully  responsive  medium  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  Cont 
nent,  which  aaswers  to  the  lightest  touch,  which  is  often  nol^^y.  ofte 
dull  and  stupid,  often  blundering,  but  always  responsive* 

Up  to  this  time,  country-life  had  given  its  tone  to  EagUah  society. 
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TiuH  was  theD  wliut  it  is  still  m  a  rule,  but  no  longer  cxchisivelVj  the 
proper  life   for  an  KngU&h  gentleman.     Already,  under   Queen  Aiiue> 
the   so-eailed    *'  town"   had    asserted    it^    claim    to  be  the   leader    of 
society-  and  Addison  spoke  of  town  and  eountry  just  as  Molicre  and 
La  Brujere   did  of  la   cour  et  la  viile.     The    '*  town/'    however,  as 
distinguished  from  the  country  squirearchy  and  the  Court,  meant  the 
literary    and    commercial    circles    of    the    metropolis,    which   looked 
upon  themselves  as   the   nation,  and    to  whom  "  Temple   Bar  was  the 
centre    of    creation"    (Stephen).       However    pathetically    Goldsmith 
might   sing  the  charms    of  the    "  Deserted  Village/'  he  felt  at  home 
only  in  the  London  Coflee-house.      Johnson  saw  no  other  difference 
between  the  romantic  scenery  of  Wales   and  the   peaceful  landscapes 
of  England,  but  that  '*  instead  of  naked  and  barren  hills,  wc  have,  in 
England,  green  and  fruitful  ones  ;'*  and  all  his  life  long  he  preferred 
the  charms  of  Fleet  Sti'cet  to  those  of  Greenwich  Park.     The  old  love 
for   country- life,  it  is  true,  never  died  out  in  the  gi'cat  body  of    the 
nation;   but  it  was  the  delight  of  the  hunter  and  of  the  farmer,  not 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  genuine  lover  of  Nature;  just  as  the  clinging  to 
the  old  has  always  arisen  in  England  out  of  an  antiquarian  and  moral, 
ncrer  out  of  an  artistic  interest  in  the  monuments  of  the  past.     Both 
these  feelings^  nevertheless,  did  much  to  modify,  to  a  marked  degree,  the 
cold  intellectuality  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  England.      In  the  art 
of  landscapc-gardeniug,  also,  as  in    care    for   the  preservation  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  England  was  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Continent. 
The    strongly. marked  love  of  the  English  for  individnahty  helped   to 
tone  down  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age  to  excessive  generalization* 
The  taste  for  that  which  was  characteristic,  and  delight  in  its  use,  con- 
tinued   to    be,    even    through    this  period  of   literary   abstractions,   a 
marked  feature  of  English  poets  and  romance-writers.     This  taste  for 
p»ychological  and  artistic  productions,  and  not,  as  Lecky  assumes,  the 
fcaity  of  persons  of  qtiality,  explains  also  the   flourishing  condition  of 
rait-painting,  which,  in  England,  long  survived  the   decay  of  botli 
and   foreign   art.      And   as   with  portrait-painting  so  with  the 
lilKmatic  art.      Garrick  was  as  skilful  in  individualiziog  as   Sir  Xoaluia 
i4«yaolds,  and  by  means  of  these  impersonations  he  brought  Shakspearc 
iHfAn  into  favour  with  an  age   whieh,  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  repre- 
tfintation  of  passions  in  abslractOf  would  hardly  else  have  been  able  to 
tiodewtand  him. 

Both  Reynolds  and  Garrick  belonged  to  that  literary  club  presided 
<jvcr  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  has  become  so  historically  famous, 
fordgoers  who  know  Jolmson  only  through  **  Rasselas/''  through  the 
^'liieiof  the  Poets  ^' and  the  "Shakespeare  Commentary,"  find  it  difficult 
^  underatand  the  prominent  position  which  he  occupied,  and  still 
occupies,  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  His  influence  clearly 
%  ia  his  personality,  and  that  personality  is  so  vividly  handed  down 
to  us  in  Boswell's  wonderful  book  that  we  f^eem  to  have  the  man  him- 
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»elf  before  ns.  Even  the  works  of  llousscau,  which  cai>ti\atcd  the 
ivorld,  could  give  iis  no  idea  of  Rousseau  bimseUV  nor  of  the  effect 
produced  by  hiuij  if  we  had  not  the  "  Confessions/*  which  make  us  realise 
the  genius  of  the  man*  How  ranch  more,  in  the  case  of  Johnson's 
colourless,  formal  product ion^^  do  we  need  to  learn  to  know  the  man  iti 
order  to  understand  how  and  why  it  was  that  raen  like  Kichardson,  Gold- 
smith* Burke,  and  Iteynokls  looked  up  to  him,  Johnson  was  not  only 
a  rarely  good,  rarely  truthful^  and  modest  man  j  he  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  conversation  in  his  day — a  day  when 
men  lived  and  thought  in  conversation  or  lettei-s,  which  are  conver- 
sation in  writing— just  as  in  our  day  men  live  and  think  in  newspapers. 
But  how  completely  dift'erent  was  this  English  conversation  from  the 
French  ;  how  much  more  solid,  more  humorous,  more  matter-of-fact  ;  and 
who  could  vie  with  Johnson  in  solidity,  humour,  and  matter-of-fact nessf 
They  were,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  masculine  entertainments,  those 
coffee-house  conversations,  in  which  the  debaters  sat  for  hours  together 
around  the  social  table,  nailed  as  it  were  to  the  spot ;  while  the  conver- 
sation in  the  French  salons,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  moving  seats 
and  changing  parts,  and  blending  with  the  unspoken  rivalry  for  feminine 
favour,  Howcd  smoothly  and  lightly  ou,  only  touching  the  surface  of 
men  and  things.  There  prevailed,  indeed,  as  in  the  French  salon,  that 
bright  lesthetic  morality  **  which  saw  virtue  in  all  its  natural  and 
attractive  charms,  and  approached  it  artlessly,  wistfully,  and  lovingly ; 
which  stripped  from  it  the  gloomy  garb  with  which  it  was  wont  to 
deceive  divines  and  philosophei*Sj  and  brought  to  light  only  its  gentleness, 
humanity,  bcnefieence,  aflability  ;  nay,  even,  on  fitting  opportunities, 
its  mirth,  fun,  and  frolic^'  {Hume).  But  even  this  moral  hilarity  found 
iu  freest  scope  only  in  masculine  circles.  Women,  who  under  Queen 
Anne  exercised  so  great  an  inllucnce  over  politics,  literature,  and 
society,  and  who — if  we  may  believe  Defoe — **  had  no  leisure  to  live, 
little  time  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  none  at  all  to  say  their  prayers,"  mi 
ranch  "  had  all  affairs  of  government,  of  the  State,  and  of  religion,  l>ecomc 
the  province  of  the  ladies/' — ^women  were  excluded  from  these  gatherings 
of  the  iiteraii,  and  in  the  drawiog-rooras,  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
exciting  games  of  chance  took  up  all  their  time.  Johnson  had  rather 
a  hon'or  of  political  women,  and  even  the  amiable,  unprejudiced  Gold- 
smith was  averse  to  the  petrolevse  which  seems  to  slumber  in  every 
woman's  nature,  and  is  aroused  as  soon  as  she  takes  jmrt  in  political  or 
religions  controversies.  The  Englishwoman  is  also  less  adapted  for 
society  than  the  French.  If  she  is  unconstrained  in  manner  she  over- 
steps the  limit  at  which  such  freedom  becomes  unlovely  and  unwomanly. 
This  the  Frenchwoman  very  rarely  does.  When  the  severely  moral  Burke 
saw  Madame  du  Barry  sitting  by  Louis  XV.  in  church,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  "  vice  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness.^'  If  an 
Englishwoman  is  intellectual,  she  likes  to  belie  her  nature^  tries  to 
unsex  herself,  and  so  loses  all  her  charm  ;  for  that  which  lends  a  charm 
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I  of  d  wutiiiui  iii   fiot   i>o  much  the  substance  of  yvhat 
^y.  „    .^^  caraetcmtic  feminine   mode  of  Jsayiug  it.     la  England 
Jjf young  girls  retain  tlie  real  charm  of  fcminioe  society;  and  young 
j^irls  would  liavc  been  out  of  ])lacc  in  Wills^s  Cofl'ee-house. 

ilfre.  however,  the  ncceissity  for  ventilating  all  thoughts  and  opimons 
fQQiid  free  scope,  aud  conversation   became  a  real  gymnajstic  exercise. 
kTtiwc  were  tonmnment.H  in  whicli  every  raan  sought  not  only  to  appeal* 
Mmtliaot  but  to  overcome  hia  opponent;  and   Johnson  did  not  hesitate, 
^'if  bis  pistol  liung  fire,  to  knock  his  foe  down   with  the  butt-end,"  bb 
aith  eaid.    But  he  demanded  worthy  antagonists.    He  said  himself, 
'VoD  can   never  find  out  what  a  man   is  really  worth  till   you  have 
with  him  in  conversation.'^     All  the  one-sided  speaking  from 
f  professor's  chair,  the  pulpit,  the  barrister's  bench,  or  the  member's 
r*jeat  is  easy  and  nnproductivc ;  nothing  but  dialogue  draws  out  all  the 
powen;  and  Johnson  thought  so  highly  of  Burke  because  he  had  the 
tJkciilty  of  so  arousing  him  that  he  had  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  to 
rJiold  lii«  ground*      For  next  to  Johnson,  "  for  whom  it  was  only  needful 
Uitrnff  the  beir^  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  company,  Burke 
^tas  the  most  successful      Yet,  he  was  lacking  in  wit.    Goldsmith  would 
rime  bad  thi^  element  in   abundance,  but  he  came  almost  too  late  on 
llictceac*      He  had  been   so  long  the  hanger-on,   the  peuvre  dmble, 
:  his  poverty  aud  dependence  had  fostered  a  weak  self-consciousness 
rtich  did  injustice  to  his  parts,  whereas  his  coimtryman,  Burke,  had  a 
Kiuarkahle  talent  for  forgetting  his  humble  origin, 
U  Wfts  a  thoroughly  lOnglish  circle  which  assembled  iu  the  Coffee- 
ttie,  though   Irishmen   played  so   great  a  part  in  it,  and  though  we 
lnoir  it  best  through  the  Scotch  BoswelL 
h  «  interesting  to  observe  how  completely  England  succeeded  in  this 
atary  in  assimilating   foreign  elements  of  power  and  influence,  to  a 
\  twsfer  equalled  either  before  or  since.     Even  Swift  and  Hume,  who 
were  ardently  attached  to  their  Irish  and  Scotch  homes,  and  spent  the 
lti]per  (lart  of  their  life  there, and  the  latter  of  whom  hated  England  as  men 
liatc  a  foreign  domination,  were  nevertheless  thoroughly  English  not  only 
m  their  language,  but  in  their  views  and  modes  of  thought.      Goldsmith, 
0|  waft  intellectually^  if  not  in  character,  a  genuine  Englishman,  antt 
IHarary  productions  bear  distinctly  the  impress  of  the  Addisonian 
ifietiaQ  against  the  modeni  English  sixteenth-century  affectation  of  the 
Drfdeti  period.      He  had,  indeed,  a  thorough   kcowlcdge  of  the  Conti- 
nent, but,  like  Gibbon,  he  became  *^  a  Continental  European  instead  of 
jf  '  '  raau/^     So,  also,  Adam  Smith,  aud  even  Scotchmen  of 

lii<,  ._:, ,  ,.,.  :.  ibertsou  and  Dugald  Stewart,  Erskine  and  Blair,  Burns^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Jctfrey,  might  be  very  un-English  in  disposition 
aad  eharactcr,  but  their  intellectual  life  waa  as  distinctly  of  the  English 
tjfe  m  that  of  any  born  Kuglishman. 

It    is    common    to    speak  of  this  part  of   the    literary   history  of 
as  a  time  of  sterility.     Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  could  \wi 
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nojtwt  At  anj  ratei  Goldtmitli  fills  ftp  pknaotly  eoongh  tlie 
intenral  between  Fieldiug  and  Sterne,  Pope  snd  Cowper,  to  refer 
ooljr  to  the  departmenta  of  poetrf  and  romance ;  and  in  comedy^  mlso^ 
no  age,  either  before  or  after,  has  prodnced  anjthing  better  than  "  The 
Good-natured  Man/*  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer/'  The  e^^r  style  and 
literary  critieiRni  were  never  more  flourishing  than  between  175(>  and 
1780.  This  period  was  beginning  also  to  feel  the  impetus  nhieh  vaa 
to  be  given  to  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Even  in 
RiehardaoUj  who  further  developed  the  form  of  romance  created  by 
)efoe,  we  trace  the  preparation  for  that  movement.     The  descriptiou  of 

Hhe  immediate  present,  in  personal  narrative  or  the  form  of  letters,  the 
psychological  development  of  characters  which  his  great  rival,  Pieldiiig, 

i^earried  to  perfection ;  the  sentimentalism  which  Rousseau  brought  into 
fashion  on  the  Continent  —  all  these  were  already  represented  iu 
Richardson.    Fielding  did  yet  more,  by  the  realistic  force  of  his  geniua, 

rlo  regain  for  poetical  production  the  footing  it  had  almost  lost ;   and 

ISteme  helped  in  the  f^ame  direction  by  his  bold  emancipation  of  the 

fiubjective  mood,     Nietzsche  calls  him  justly  the  freest  of  all  writers. 
Sven  Johnson  himself  contributed,  in  his  way,  to  the  reaction  of  1780— 
Warmly  as  he  shared  Shaftesbury's  antipathy  to  the  fanatics  and 
enthusiasts  which  gave  the  tone  to  the  first  half  of  the  century,  he  was 
[{ually  out  of  sympathy  with  the  optimism  and  cosmopolitanism  of  the 

TMriuoio,  Although  quite  a  man  of  the  common-sense  school — 
indeed,  in  a  sense,  its  broadest  and  fullest  exponent — he  was  neverthe- 
less no  friend  to  the  Deists  who  wonld  touch  his  English  Church.  In 
a  time  when  all  the  talents,  even  those  of  a  Burke,  had  gone  over  to 
the  service  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  a  staunch  Tory ;  for  although  he  was 
a  man  of  reflection,  who  judged  Shakspeare  by  abstract  i-ules,  yet  he 
would  only  recognise  in  questions  of  State  the  rule  of  practice  and 
tradition,  and  the  British  Constitution  was  to  him  a  model  Constitution, 
because  it  lived  and  had  grown,  not  because  it  fulfilled  all  tlie  theo- 
retical conditions  of  the  *'  fancifuF^  Montesquieu.  While  the  world 
was  going  mad  about  France,  and  throwing  off  all  bonds  of  nationality,. 

plic  would  he  nothing  but  an  Englishman,  and  felt  it  almost  an  imper- 
tinence thut  the  Scotch  should  desire  to  be  a  nation  too.  Above  all, 
while  it  was  the  fashion  to  look  ujion  everything  as  for  the  best  in  the 

rbcst  of  worlds,  his  nature  rt'belled  against  these  visions  of  bliss ;  and  it 

Via  thoroughly  characteristic  that  he  made  his  protest,  not  in  coarse  satire 
like  Maudevillcin  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  nor  in  scorn  like  Voltaire,  but 
rith  a  kind  of  melancholy  which  lay  drep  in  his  nature,  and  by  showing 

l^the  world  the  dark  side  hoth  of  nature  and  of  society.  Young's  '*  Night 
[loughts^*  and  ''  Original  Composition"  are  almost  contemporary  with 
Johnson's  *'  BaKSclas/'  The  manner  in  which  the  efibrta  of  Percy,. 
Lowth,  and  Wood  followed  up  those  of  Young*  is  a  theme  often  handled 
in  Germany,  but  curiously  overlooked  in  England,  How  the  forgeries 
of  Maepherson   and  Chalterton  arose  out  of  the  same  vague  impulse  tf> 
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gather  up  ngaiu  the  liistoricftl  threads;  how,  at  length,  the  slowly  ripen- 
ing poetical  reaction  burst  forth  from  the  depths  of  tlic  uat ion's  sonl, 
nctorious  ami  jubilant,  ia  Btirns's  songB — this  is  a  familiar,  almost  hack- 
ed hiory.  At  the  same  time  there  arose  another  movement  in  the 
m  of  the  English  Church,  which^  while  it  gave  new  life  and  power 
to  a  half-extinct  organ  ideation,  acted  upoD  it  also  as  a  disintegrant. 

Leslie  Stephen  shows  very  admirably  how  the  imaginative  literature  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  is  essentially  only  the  symbolical  and  emotional 
expression  of  the  movement  of  tliought  in  that  century^  while  it  neces- 
ly  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  permanent  character  of  the  English 
That  combination  of  paradoxical  qualities^  so  prominent  in  the 
nation — the  most  unflinching  truthfulness  and  the  most  down. 
hypocrisy ;  cynical  egotism  and  splendid  generosity ;  reckless 
eitravaganee  and  grinding  avarice  ;  coarse  cruelty  and  lively  pity  ;— all 
diese  come  before  us  in  the  literary  monuments  of  the  time,  and  yet 
side-by-side  ^vith  them  we  continually  find  the  description  of  feeli ng^*, 
habits,  and  modes  of  life  long  siocc  passed  away.  Pervading  all,  too* 
ia  the  lone  of  thought  usually  described  as  theological  rationalism, 
iTch  aroused  the  reaction  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  saying  this 
hare  indicated  what  was  the  great  want  of  this  literature.  A  poitit 
of  view  to  oold  and  mechanical  as  the  deism  from  which  the  entire 
{ibtlosophical  movement  proceeded,  could  afibrd  but  little  scope  to  the 
magination.  How  much  richer  than  the  lifeless  divinity  of  this  age 
the  severely  Biblical  world  of  Milton,  not  to  speak  of  the  many- 
pled  romances  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare's  time,  when  the  Fairy 
Uueeo  stili  ruled  the  world  ! 


IV, 

More  beneficial^  if  not  more  deep  and  abiding,  was  the  influence  upon 
the  rcU^oua  life  of  the  philosophical  and  critical  movement  of  Hobhc:^ 
autl  Locke^  and  the  Newtonian  natural  philosophy.  The  political  calm  of 
Wal[Kjle'8  time  was  highly  favourable  to  this  mental  activity.  Newton 
himself  had  no  conception  of  the  influence  of  liis  discoveries  on  re- 
ligious questions,  and  lie  applied  his  powerful  mind  more  and  more  to 
the  tai^k  of  solving  riddles  which  he  called  prophetic  interpretation. 
But  Hobbes  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing.  It  is  common  to 
fi' :  i  *  ^!  V'.  8*8  influence.  He  had,  indeed,  but  few  disciples,  and 
li.    ^  ties  were  practically  for  ever  set  aside  by  the  Revo- 

latiaii  of  1(588.  But,  as  Leslie  Stephen  well  reminds  us,  an  author 
irho  produces  a  reaction,  and  calls  forth  a  host  of  opponents,  does 
quite  aa  much  for  the  propagation  of  ideas  as  one  who  difluses  widely 
his  own  thoughts.  And  furtlier :  while  the  consequences  which  Hobbes 
dtdiin  I  '*  n  his  premises  may  have  l>een  angrily  rejected  by  the 
1^^     feocrL  lullowing,  the  premises  themselves  form,  nevertheless,  the 

^B   mrdcr-current  of  the  whole  stream  of  thought  in  the  last  century.     If 
^m    le  maintains  that  the  Bible  mtist   be   tested  by  the  method  of   \m- 
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torical  criticism,  Bayle  admitted  the  same.  What  he  affirmed  as  to 
ihc  ilifference  of  morality  according  to  place  and  time,  was  the  creed 
of  Voltaire,  though  he  may  not  have  gone  so  far  as  Uobbes  in 
identifying  the  positive  laws  of  a  land  with  the  moral  laws.  Kousseau'a 
iheoi-y  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  contrai  social  is  substantially  the 
^ame  as  that  of  Hobbes,  only  the  sovereign  is  different.  If  Locke 
tlenies  the  existence  of  innate  moral  ideas,  is  he  not  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier  thinkers? 

Practically,  in  its  relation  to  life,  Locke's  movement  was  a  reaction 
against  that  of  Hobbes.  He  was  the  ecclesiastical  father  of  constitu* 
tionalism,  as  Hohbes  was  of  absolutism.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
utilitarian  morality  which  prevailed  throughout  tlie  last  century, 
although  Beotham  was  the  first  to  bring  it  into  a  complete  system. 
He  was  above  all  the  prophet  of  ecclesiastical  tolerance,  which  is  the 
finest  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  age.  Locke's  philosophy  was 
also  a  genuine  offspring  of  England,  of  its  sound  sense  in  practical 
matters,  its  aversion  to  systems,  its  reverence  for  establiahed  institutions 
and  old  prejudices,  its  inclination  to  make  compromises  with  things  as 
they  are.  Hence  the  EDgUshroan,  par  cwcelietice,  Johnson,  though 
politically  in  the  opposite  camp  to  Locke,  was  quite  of  his  school  in  his 
mistrust  of  speculative  and  sceptical  philosophy.  The  fact  that  Locke's 
philosophy,  in  its  consequences,  roust  necessarily  lead  to  Hume's  scep- 
ticism should  not  mislead  us.  He  would  have  stopped  there  ]  he  would 
not  have  meddled  with  revelation,  nor  called  in  question  God  and 
immortality;  but  the  speculative  Scotchman  (the  Scotch,  who  in  so 
many  respects  resemble  the  Germans,  seem  to  have,  in  common  with 
them  also,  this  taste  for  speculation),  Hume,  could  not  stop*  He 
explained,  indeed,  that  *^our  most  holy  religion  rests  upon  faith,  not 
reason ;  and  that  it  is  the  surest  way  to  imperil  it,  to  subject  it  to  an 
examination  which  it  is  not  able  to  bear.'^  This,  nevertheless,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  bringing  the  philosophical  fundamentals  of  religion 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  putting  them  upon  their  trial.  He 
ampleted  tlie  victory,  begun  by  Locke,  over  the   philosophical  method 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  prejiared  the  way  for  tlie  theory  of  Kant, 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  been  accepted  as  a  basis  by  all 
true  thinkers. 

Locke's  influence  was  no  less  powerful  over  Church  and  State 
than  over  the  philosophical  development  of  the  age.  Not  only  the 
practical  Whigs,  but  also  the  Whig  theorists,  the  men  of  the  school  of 
Walpole  as  well  as  of  Montesquieu,  took  their  starting-point  from  him  ; 
and  his  defence  of  ecclesiastical  toleration  bore  at  once  splendid  fruit. 
Once  again,  under  Queen  Anne,  High  Church  fanaticism  had  re- 
belled against  William  Ill's,  broad  toleration,  of  which  Locke  gave  a 
philosophical  exposition,  but  after  that  there  was  no  more  attempt  to 
dispute  it.  While  Bossuet  was  arguing,  from  the  endless  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  for  the  necessity  of   the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
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siitjiui^Moii  Lo  :uHiinnry  and  the  persecution  of 

!  opinions  of  their  own,  Locke  deduced  from  tin?* 

»c  diTcrsity   the   need   for    tolenition,    and   for   the    recognition  of 

iteltf^etuiil  f:     ^    -I,  that  is,  of  rationalism.      For  Loeke's  "  Keaaoniible- 

ut«  of  CIu  ,  '  was  esseutiallv  the  basis  of  that  whole  system  of 

theolog^ical  rationaiism  which  is  known  in  history  under  the   name  of 

»■  I  1   T\  :^.       Deism  was,  however,  in   its  essence,  simply  a  sort   of 

,  b?ised  on  principles  analogous*  to   those   of  Rousseau's 

muirai  sociai,   which    aimed    also    at    restoring   a    so-called    state    of 

itttit.     And,  in  spite  of  such  talented  and  scholarly  opponents  as  Butler 

Bentky,  this   Deism  soon  became   not   only  the  creed  of  all   the 

:'*«t  Dii^sseutcrs  who,  under  the  name  of  Unitarians,  rejeeted  the 

ii'nr,i»e  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  of  almost  all  erlucated  Anglicans,  since 

't<iid  not  neceii^tarily  imply,  in  Enj^lanJ,  any  direct  opposition  to  Chris* 

ai  it  did  in  FraucCj  wheTC  it  found   itself  confronted  with  the 

«     In  duirchp  and  urged  on  by  irresistible  French  logic  to  its  ultimate 

Little  was  left  cither  of  the  mysticism  or  the  superstition  of 
aity*  All  that  remained  was  a  very  prosaic  system  of  moralH, 
a  rciy  jejune  metaphysical  belief  in  an  alMoviug  Creator.  The 
of  God  dwindled  more  and  more  into  a  mere  form.  The 
m  were  moral  essays,  such  as  Addison  might  have  written 
10  the  M^prciaior ;  indeed,  at  last,  under  tlie  intluence  of  Sterne's 
lUnsj^ly  profane  genius,  they  became  short  humorous  lectures  on  all 
\vmihk  jiubject^  except  Christ  and  redemption.  There  was  still,  how- 
ler, the  outward  Miuibiance  of  reverence  for  Christianity,  whicli  even 
ttme  (lid  not  discard.  Gibbon  was  the  first  to  attack  religion  openly 
I  without  any  show  of  respect ;  but  Gibbon  was  hardly  to  be  called 
i  Englishman  any  longer^  at  least  with  respect  to  his  philosophical 
l-point,  which  had  been  determined  wholly  by  his  residence  on  the 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  this  rationalism  had 
id  that  Paine  and  Priestley  could  use  its  language  even  to 
^J^  people^  because  ''the  faith  uhich  had  long  failed  to  satisfy  the 
'^dncitcd  classes,  was  now  rejected  also  by  the  instincts  of  rude  common 
'*'»c"  (Leslie  Stephen)*  Even  the  conservative  divines,  wlio  showed  a 
'hostile  front  both  to  the  orthodox  and  the  free-thinkers^  preached  a 
""Jrality  which  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  sentimentalism  or 
^^  pnideuce,  11iey  did,  indeed,  retain  the  theological  forms  of 
^pt«ch;  but  they  used  them  with  such  an  uncertain  sonnd  that  the 
'^^•^r  might  put  any  construction  upon  them  that  he  pleased. 
«»ftT  talked  about  harmony,  oneness,  the  best  of  w^orlds,  and  so  on, 
and  found  God  in  Natnre,  but  said  little  or  nothing  about  His  per- 
•Wiih'tjr,  God  had,  indeed,  once  shown  Himself  to  roan  in  a  tangible 
raRO,  but  that  was  long  ago,  in  a  remote  wonder- world  ;  and  since  then 
*ic  Moit  High  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  nature. 
In  •hnft,  God  the  Father  had  become  a  sort  of  "  supernatural  overseer. 
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whose  decrees  were  earned  out  in  an  extra-uutnnil  ^^orld^  but  who  ^for 
this  world)  was  a  constitutional  monarch  who  hnd  signed  a  social 
contract  and  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  govcrument."  The  argu- 
ment,  therefore,  between  Christians  of  this  stamp  and  the  Deists  wa«, 
if  we  encept  the  pugilistic  Warburtou,  a  very  tame  one.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise^  since  the  Deists  did  not  wish  to  stamp  out 
religion,  and  their  opponents  were  by  no  means  intoleraut. 

Few  tbiogs  could  bear  less  resemblance  to  the  English  Church 
of  to-day  than  the  Church  of  this  period,  While,  in  our  time,  the 
still  very  numerous  Broad  Church  party  can  hardly  gain  a  hearing, 
between  ihe  aristocratic  Catholicizing  High  Church  and  the  Puritanical 
democratic  Low  Church,  at  that  time  it  was  almost  exclusively 
dominant,  taking  the  lead  on  all  points ;  in  a  word,  it  was  the 
fashion,  for  the  High  and  Low  Church  of  to-day  are  the  out- 
growth respectively  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  of  the  last  century 
and  of  the  Tractarian  agitation  of  our  own. 

The  English  Church  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  English  mind  and 
character,  as  well  as  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  country.  It 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  national  Church;  it  was  free  from  the  only 
dangcmus  rival,  and  did  not  extend  its  toleration  to  that  which  **  can 
never  be  regarded  simply  as  a  religion."  \  I  believe  Mr.  Lecky  is  the  only 
living  English  writer  who  is  able  to  rise  to  this  unqualified  judgment 
upon  Catholicism.)  It  had,  moreover,  rejected  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism 
most  obnoxious  to  reason ;  it  was  a  compromise  between  two  extremes. 
It  had  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  constitution  ;  it  was  closely  bound 
up  with  society  through  the  marriage  of  its  priests,  and  yet,  as  being  sure 
of  a  following,  had  not  abandoned  the  historical  tradition  so  dear  to 
Englishmen, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  its  political  influence,  which  the  laity 
regarded  with  mistrustfiil  jealousy,  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker, 
and,  even  in  the  Upper  House,  had  considerably  diminished.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  William  IIL  and  Burnet,  the 
high  ecclesia&tical  offices  had  been  given  more  and  more  to  latitudina- 
rians.  It  was  a  period  which  was  not  unlike  the  palmy  days  of  German 
Hermesianism,  with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  also  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  State.  It  reminds  us  especially 
of  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany  in  the  good  time 
of  Frederick  AVilliara  IIL,  before  the  artistic  revival  of  interest  in  the 
(.'hurch.  I  say  the  artistic  revival,  for  even  then  there  was  always  more 
ti-uth  in  the  lukewarm  Church  of  England  than  in  German  ecclesias- 
tical life;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  life  in  Germany  is 
(!apable  of  more  depth  and  reality  than  that  of  England,  William  lIL'ii 
attempt  to  form  an  evangelical  union  failed,  as  it  has  practically  failed 
in  I^ussia  also ;  but  it  brought  about  a  truce  between  Church  and 
Dissent,  After  the  short  contest  under  Queen  Anne,  the  toleration  so 
opposed  by  the  bishops  won  the  victory,     'llic  Synod  (or  Convocntioii) 
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liich  tlie  su\{  siomewhat  iutolerant  interior  clergy  used  to  turn  the 
scalCj  iiracticallv  ceased  to  exist  after  1717,  for  it  was  uo  longer 
appealed  to,  and  the  subordinate  clergy  soon  imitated  their  superiors, 
agaiuitt  whom,  for  the  future,  they  had  no  appeal.  In  the  middle  of  the 
f  tiBXitor\  the  indillercnce  had  become  so  great  within  the  Church,  that 
I        Htune  csoiJd  say,  *^  the  Dation  has  settled  down  into  the  coolest  indiffe* 

krence  to  religious  matters  of  any    nation  in  the  world,'^     This   was, 
indeed^  only  half  true,  but  the  great  man  who  dwelt  on  the  lofty  heights 
of  intellectual   culture  did  not  notice  the  movement  which  had  already 
begun  deep  down  in  the  valley,  among  the  working-clasaes.     The  judg- 
0ient  Hume  pronounced  referred  only  to  the  State  Church,  and^  so  far, 
pi  vas  fully  justified. 
As  early  as  17  40  a  reaction  of  religious   sentiment  began  to  make 
iUelf  felt       The   pietism  wliiehj  fifty  yeai-^j  before^  had  renewed  for  a 
century  the  growth  of  religious  life   in  Germany,  awoke  in  England 
abo.    The  Dissenters  were  still  a  feeble  minority  at  the  beginniog  of  the 
century — about  1  in  22   to  the  adherents  of  the  State  Church.     The 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  who  would  have  been  glatl  to  see 
the   State   Church  broken   up   into  a  number  of  small  bodies,   inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  and  who  \f  ere  strongly  Calvinistic  in  their  dogmas^ 
especially  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  had,  after  a  great  show  of 
resistance,    been   almost   cai-ried  away  by  the  religious    reaction.      The 
political  instincts  of  the  English  rebelled  against  a  Church  which  was 
to  be  only  an  invisible  spiritual  community  of  the  elect  scattered  over 
the   world.       The   Anabaptists,   who  were   bent    on    purifying   the 
ter  of  the  Church,  and   wlio   sought  to  make   the   initial  rite  a 
more  rational  act,  and  the  Quakers,  who  believed  ia  the  abolition  of  all 
outward    rites,    set    themselves    against    the    new    movement.      They 
itill  lived  on^  and   lost  but  few  of  their   adherents^  but  they  won  no 
new  ones*     Only  the  young  sect  of  the  Unitarians,  so  entirely  a  crea* 
last  century,   grew  and   flourislied  j  this   was,  however,  of 
ly  a  creed  for  the  cultured,  and  could  not  become  a  national 
idjgion  even  in  this  century  of  enlightenment.     Fur  it  required,  as  an 
tBmnlial   feature,  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  all 
oUigitiona  which  could  in  any  way  limit   the  doctrinal  liberty  of  the 
clergy;  and  religioUi  a  nation^  religion,  cannot  exist  under  such  con« 
tlitioiis.     It  was  otherwise  with   Wesley anism,  which  did   not   at  first 
identiij'  itsell*  with  Dissent,  but,  like  pietiijim   in  Germany,  made  it  its 
*itt  to  rcnoratc  the   national  Church   through   the  feelings  and  by  a 
T'"'  ^       generation.      It   therefore   formed   lay  societies  and  assoeia- 
h  ta  the  Church,  and  required  manifest  conversion  and  the  per- 

wuiil  reception  of  revealed  truth  by  every  individual ;  it  even  introduced 
Moravian   inj^titutions,  and  Wesley  himself  was  in  direct   connection 
vith  the    Jloravian   body,       lie  wished,   however,    to   remain   in   the 
itmion  of  the  Established  Church.     Such  a  compromise  could  not, 
<^UiBe,  be  lasting,  bat  he  had,  so  to  speak,  to  be  turned  out  by  the 
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shoulders.  Long  after  he  and  his  apostle^  Whitfield^  had  transferred 
their  activity  from  the  Church  which  had  driven  them  out^  to  other 
and  freer  fields^  they  declared  themselves  to  be  true  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  First  in  1785^  and  more  positively  in  1795, 
the  '^  Evangelical  movement/'  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was  consolidated 
into  the  Methodist  sect,  which  now  numbers  in  England  alone  a  million 
of  members  (some  say,  2,400,000),  and  in  America  two  millions.  Never- 
theless, it  began  from  that  time  to  decline,  for  ''  although  powerful 
religious  movements  always  emanate  from  the  classes  which  are  inacces- 
sible to  philosophical  culture,  they  are  nevertheless  doomed  to  become 
unfruitful  unless  they  are  capable  of  assimilating  some  philosophical 
elemenf  (Leslie  Stephen).  This  unfruitfulness  must  be  understood, 
however,  only  of  Methodism  as  a  sect.  Wesleyanisra,  as  a  historical  fact, 
was  abundantly  fruitful.  It  gave  new  life  to  the  State  Church,  roused 
it  to  resistance,  and  discovered  to  ii  its  own  weak  points. 

Such  movements,  however,  arising  out  of  feeling,  always  produce  in 
the  end  a  reactionary  effect,  as  had  been  already  shown  in  the  case  of 
German  pietism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rationalistic  movements  are,  of 
necessity,  always  progressive.  The  Tractarianism,  Puseyism,  Ritualism 
of  the  present  century,  which  would  never  have  arisen  but  for  the 
impulse  given  by  Wesleyanism,  are  thoroughly  reactionary  in  their 
nature. 

Thus  has  this  much-calumniated  Eighteenth  Century,  which  produced 
such  fair  flowers  and  noble  fruits  on  the  Continent,  left  deep  and  bene- 
ficial traces  also  in  England.  It  was  an  era  of  increased  political 
liberty,  of  revival  in  literature,  and  of  remarkable  religious  development. 
This  should  be  remembered  by  the  Radicals,  advanced  thinkers,  and 
High  Churchmen  who  are  wont  to  look  back  with  so  much  contempt  on 
the  age  of  their  grandfathers.  A  century  in  which  England  twice,  at 
the  commencement  and  at  the  close,  defended  European  independence 
against  schemes  of  universal  monarchy,  and  built  up  and  perfected  its 
own  internal  Constitution ;  an  age  which  produced,  from  "  Gulliver*'  to 
''  Hallowe'en,''  a  series  of  literary  masterpieces  such  as  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  possesses;  an  age  which  exercised  the  most  complete 
religious  toleration  the  world  has  ever  seen,  without  falling  a  prey  to 
religious  marasmus, — such  a  century  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  any  other^  even  in  the  glorious  annals  of  English  history. 

Karl  Hillebrand. 


LANDLORDS   AND   LAND   LAWS. 


U^  fi^il  iff 


THERE  is  BO  iugredieut  iu  what   may  be  called  the  raw  material  ol 
society  more  important  than  lauded   pro|>ertyi   and  no  fact  coii* 
aected  with  this  ingredient  moi-e  important  thau  its  wcIKproportioocd  and 
weii-balanccd  distribution  through  all  the  classes,  of  which  the  State,  as  mi 
orgaiiized  society  of  human  beings,  is  composed.    How  this  arises  we  may 
reidily  «ee;    because,  before  the    growth  aud  rxpausion  of  nnnufactures^ 
which  are  always  secondary  in  the  dcvelopnient  of  the  social  forces,  and  ia 
their  full  blossom  deal  in  much  that  is  superfluous,  in  all  countries  the  laud 
iM  the  quarry  out  of  which  the  possibility  of  existence  was  evolved ;  the 
foundation  on    which  depended  both   the  number  and   the  character  of 
the  men  that  formed  the  nucleus,  and  were  to  remain  tlie  bones  and  sinews, 
[the  body  social.     The  land  \?as  the  scene  on  which  the  great  drama  of 
life  was  enacted  ;  the  root  out  of  which  the  most  necessary  element 
|^|Optilar  well-being   firmly   grew  }  that   part   of  the  social  organism 
was  at  once  niost  permanent  in  its  character,  most  firm  iu  its  hold, 
Imo&t  vivifying  in  its  associations.  If  Pro  arU  el  foci  s  be  the  great  and 
D(i*t  potent  battle-cry  of  all  nations,  who  by  virtue  of  this  cry  achieved 
themselves  a  place  amongst  noble  and  independent  peoples,  pro  agris 
ftigbt  have  been  present  by  implication  to  complete  the  triad  ;  for  the 
riotic  passion  is  robbed  of  its  most  powerful  feeder  when  the  famihj 
»-i»d  He  fireside  are  left  without  their  natural   adjunct  in  the  Jhhi.     A 
B^i  with  gold  iu   his  pocket   may   prosper  anywhere;    and  a  lucrative) 
tie  in  articles  for  which  there   is  a  large  demand  may  be  carried  on 
■  «y  the  lagacious  capitalist  in  any  part  of  the  world ;   but  the  possession 
^  lauded  property  makes  a  man  naturally  belong   to  a  definite  spot ; 
tlie  facts,  and  the  forces,  and  the  associations  of  the  spot  make  him 
^Uhome  there,  and  there  only^  as  a  bird  feels  iu  its  nest.     It  must, 
tfctnefore,  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  State  to  have  as  many  persons  as 
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tK>s8ible  brought  up  uudcr  the  influeuce  of  this  firmest  of  social  bondsj 
and  thia  raost  potent  of  patriotic  inspirations ;  in  other  words,  a  well- 
calculated  distribution  of  lauded  property  among  the  citizens  is,  and 
always  must  be,  oue  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  wise  Government. 

This  bcin«^  the  case,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  tliis  matter 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  citizens  was  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  which  the  legislation  of  the  most  notable  free 
l*eoples  of  antiquity  turned ;  and  the  great  jK^int  kept  in  view  by  these 
legislators  seems  to  have  been  equality ;  at  least,  such  a  distribution 
of  the  landed  property — the  qualification  for  citizenship— as  would 
present  its  beeoming  a  monopoly,  and,  as  such,  an  instrument  of  oppre&* 
sion,  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Citizens  were  not  to  be  beggars ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  them  being  such,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  hinder 
the  common  soil  of  the  fatherland  from  being  usurped  and  used 
for  purposes  of  private  aggrandisement  by  the  few.  In  his  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome  an  ancient  writer  tells  us  that  two  jugers  of 
tand  were  allotted  to  each  citizen.  Now,  though  no  man  who  has  any 
critical  knowledge  of  history  would  accept  this  statement  with  regard  to 
these  early  times  as  a  literal  historical  fact,  it  may  certainly  be  taken 
as  representing  an  almost  universal  notion  entertained  by  the  ancients 
that,  if  not  an  absolute  equality,  certainly  a  very  free  distribution  of  landed 
property  among  the  citizens,  was  an  essential  condition -precedent  of  a 
Constitutional  State.  Aristotle,  accordingly,  in  his  "  Politics''*  (a  book 
which  ought  to  be  the  vade  mecnm  of  every  practical  politician),  while  he 
disapproves  of  certain  laws  proposed  by  theoretical  speculators  in  order  to 
create  and  perpetuate  a  race  of  absolutely  equal  proprietors,  has  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  emphatically  the  later  development  of  the 
S|jartan  Constitution,  accoi-ding  to  which  the  land  had  become  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  tew,  and  the  many  left  in  landless  misery  ;  for 
this  monopoly  of  the  land  in  the  nctural  course  of  things  led  to  the 
depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  free 
and  independent  Spartans;  whereas  the  State  requires  not  only  a  large 
l>opulation  for  public  service,  but  a  |x>pulation  as  much  as  possible 
founded  on  the  distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  citizens. 
And,  besides  this,  as  he  states  again  and  again,  great  inequality  in 
this  important  adjunct,  or  rather  foundation,  of  citizenship,  is  apt 
to  cause  discontent,  and  to  set  class  against  class  in  a  constant 
fret  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  strife*  Indeed,  his  opinion  on  this 
siubject  is  only  the  unavoidable  application  of  the  great  cosmical 
principle  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  forth  categorically  and  to 
illustrate  in  detail,  that  all  extretnes  are  wrong^  a  principle  in  every 
respect  well  wortliy  to  be  sealed  for  ever  with  the  name  of  an  intellect 
at  once  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  commanding,  and  the  most 
practical,  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  obedience  to  this  maxim 
we  may  certainly  start  with  the  postulate  that  in  all   agrarian  qncstions 
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small  propertieSj  and  very  large  properties,  as  a  rulej  are  equally 
wrong ;  and  as  for  equality,  we  may  say  yet  furthcfj  that  iu  the  way 
ibat  doctrinaire  theorists  and  communists  conceive  itj  it  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  possible*  Not  desirable,  because  monotony  and  an  absolute 
Bvel  of  any  kind  is  tiresome  and  stupid  ;  not  possible,  because  the  all* 
wise  and  all-wealthy  Creator  has  made  luxuriant  variety,  and  not  bald 

■  amformity,  the  key-note,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sublime  hymn  of  His  crea- 

i?e  energy  which  we   call  the  world.      Plant  two  seedlings  from  the 

same  nursery,  upon   the  same    hillside,  on  the   same  soil,  and  under 

|Sntluencea    apparently  identical,   yet  they  will  not  grow    up    exactly 
like ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  with  two  trees,  it  will  be  the  case  much 
more  with  two  hundred  or  two  thousand  trees }  with  the  number  planted 

imnd  the  space  of  ground  covered,  the  chances  of  variety  in  size  and 
:>]idity,  in  leafy  luxuriance  and  in  graceful  symmetry,  continually 
increase.  Absolute  equality  among  men,  as  among  trees,  is  a  dream* 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  new  colony  is  founded  by  a  company  of  exiles 
from  their  native  country  altogether  destitute  of  capital,  having  only 
bmiu  and  muscle  to  subdue  to  the  use  of  man  the  rich  extent  of  the 

.uncultivated  wilderness.  Let  it  be  taken  as  a  just  arrangement  (though 
for  many  reasons  it  might  be  both  unjust  and  inexpedient)  that  the  occu- 
pied land  should  be  divided  among  a  hundred  colonists  equally  in  lots^ 

^•ay,  of  twelve  acres;  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  order  to  realize  the  specu- 
ive  Paradise  of  a  certain  class  of  doctrinaire  thinkers,  this  arrangement 
were  made  by  law  perpetual,  so  that  none  of  the  original  colonists  or 
their  descendants  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  left  landless  in  the  midst 
of  their  landed  brethren,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  stifle  altogether 
tlie  impulse  to  exertion  in  the  hands  of  the  more  industrious,  and,  what 
worse,  to  maintain  the  idle  and  worthless  upon  the  soU  which  they 
ncitlicr  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  cultivate.  Not  that  any 
of  the  colonists  should  set  his  heart  absolutely  on  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory  at  the  expense   of  his  neighbour,   but   simply  that  when  his 

'neighbour  fails  to  do  his  duty  to  the  soil,  it  is  for  the  public  weal  that 
no  hindrance  should  be  set  in  the  way  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  it.      If  a  man  ivill  not  work,  neither 

'thall  he  eat.  The  State  can  have  no  interest  in  keeping  a  man  upon 
the  land  with  the  nominal  dignity  of  a  citizen  proprietor  who  lets  his 
lot  lie  fallow,  cherishing  the  grand  growth  of  rushes,  dock,  and  ragweed, 
rather  than  salubrious  corn,  and  barley,  and  rye.  It  is  far  better  that 
his  prudent  and  industrious  neighbour  should  grow  big  at  his  expense 

^ilian  that  he  should  be  protected  in  his  indolence,  as  a  cumbcrer  of  the 

ppound,  and  the  breeder,  belike,  of  a  spawn  of  children  more  worthless 
and  more  profitless  thau  himself.  Let  accumulation,  therefore,  as  in  other 
CftseSf  have  its  natural  scope  in  land*  The  sun^ival  of  the  stronger  in  its 
*own  province  is  a  very  proper  law,  A  wise  forester  increases  the  value 
of  his  forest  by  seasonably  thinning  the  trees;  no  wise  statesman  will 
endeavour  artificially  to  prevent  the  natural  thinning  process  of  Nature 
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in  society  which  she  achieves  in  favour  of  those  who  have  insight  to  dis- 
cern, enterprise  to  start,  and  resolution  to  follow  forth  any  fruitftil 
scheme  that  advances  by  grades  of  steady  growth  to  the  natural  climax 
of  a  welUmerited  accumulation. 

But  accumulation  how  far  ?     Ay,  there^s  the  rub ,'  for,  if  accumu- 
lation is  to  go  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  more  and  ever  more,  we  have 
Aristotle  pulling  the  rein  immediately^ — Aristotle,  who  never  errs,  and 
Nature   at    his   back,    and   the   evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  too,  as  our 
text  seems  most  distinctly  to  assert.      We  must,  therefore,  set  ourselves 
to   inquire  where  and  how,  in  the  wonderful  remedial  processes  which, 
through  much  tribulation  occasionally,  she  is  always  instituting,  Nature 
has  provided  some  self-acting  machinery  by  which  the  great  evil  of  land- 
monopoly  in  the  social  state  may  be  prevented.     And  here,  happily,  we 
have  not  far  to  seek*  When  a  man  dies,  his  property,  by  the  law  of  Nature^ 
is  either  divided  among  his  children,  or,  as  belonging  to  nobody,  it  falls  to 
the  State ;  or  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  that  the  laws  of  the 
State   have   chosen    to  mark   out.     In  other  words,  family  claims  and 
Jaws  of  succession  are  the  machinery  provided  by  Nature  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  lawfully  accumulated  property.     But  this  matter  requires 
to   be  looked  into  more  narrowly.     In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked, 
h  a  man,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  entitled  to   make  a   testament,  30  as  to 
have  it  respected  after  his  death  ?     Certainly  not.     The   claims  of   the 
family  to  thg  land  of  the  deceased  father  no  doubt  are  natural ;  and  a 
father  may,  if  he  please,  as  in  the  evangelical  parable,  give   to  each  of 
his  sons,  during  his  lifetime,  the  portion  that  falls  to  him  ;  but  when  he 
is  once   gone  the  stage  is  clear,  and,  whatever  his  wish  and  preference 
while  alive  may  have  been,  the  survivors  have   rights  to   assert  above 
which   the   desire    of  a    departed  person  can  have  no  call  to  despotise. 
On  the  demise  of  a  landowner,  there  may  be  very  valid  reasons,  both 
economical   and  political,  why  the  sons  should  take  the  property  rather 
than  the  daughters,  or  the  eldest  son  rather  than  the  other  sous,  or  the 
elder  brother  rather  than  any  of  the  sons ;  in  short,  in  many  ways  the 
succession  to  a  landed  estate  may  be  so  doubtful,  and  leave  room  for  so 
many  disputes,  that  it  will  require  an  express  enactment  of  the  State  to 
vest  firmly  any  property  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the    dead   to    the 
living.      Here,  therefore,  the  wisdom  or   the   folly  of  legislators  comes 
in ;  and  here  is  the    well-head   of  all   the   blessing   or   bane   that  baa 
followed  to  society  from  the  legal  right  of  making  a  testament,  and  the 
laws  of  heritable   succession   which  rule  the  cases  where  a  testament 
lay  not  have  been   made.     Nature    evidently,   by  the  claims   of  the 
children,  which  arise  out  of  the  natural  social  monad — the   family — as 
we  have  already   said — means  distribution;   but  how  that  distribution 
shall  be  managed  she  leaves  to  man,  as  the  natural  agency  by  which  she 
carries  out  her  purposes.      Well,  it  is  manifest,  as  Aristotle  also  remarks, 
that  the  equal  distribution  of  the  land,  after  the  death  of  the  owner,  if  the 
property  be  ^mall,  tends  to  beggary ;  of  which  examples  are  easily  found 
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^neatlt  our  eyes  here,  in  the  subdivision  of  small  farms  in  Ireland  and 
ill  the  Highlands^   which  has  turned  certain  districts  of  our  country 
for   a   season^   to  use  MacCnlloch's  favourite  phrase^   into   ^^  a    rabbit 
warren/'     Nature  does  not  desire  this ;  aiming,  as  she  always  does^  at 
the  best ;   therefore  the    State,   and  the  landlords,  as  her  servants,  are 
bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  subdivision  of  very  small  properties^  or  small 
tenancies,  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed ;    tbat  the   eldest  son,  or  some 
efficient   member  of  the  family,   according  to  a  regulated  scale,  shall 
succeed   to   the   property,   and  that  as    a  compensation   to   the   other 
meDiba*s  of  the  family,  who  have  no  share  in  the  land,  a  proportionate 
$bare  of  its  fruits  shall   be  allotted  to   them   as  their   legitimate  por- 
Ibn.     Of   course    this    is    a    matter    in    which    consuetudinary    law, 
parental     prudence,     and     good    feeling    among    the    claimants    may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  often  be  much  more  efficient  than  any 
farmal    legal  prescription ;    but,  anyhow,    the   evil    of   excessive    sub- 
dinsion  must  be  provided  against,  before  the  process  of  Nature  for  a 
wise  redistribution  of  large  properties,   by  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
can  be  carried  out.    But,  sure  provision  being  made  against  this  perilous 
rebp^  into  lots  too  small  for  the  maintenance  of  a  substantia!  class  of 
11  proprietors,  the  direct  object  of  all    wise   legislation  must  be  to 
ent,  not  to  further,  the  massing  of  many  properties  into  one*    That 
the  adventurous  cultivator  should  have  free  scope,  during  his  lifetime,  to 
add  field  to  field  in  the  way  of  legitimate  growth,  and  also  by  special 
grace  of  the  State  enjoy  the  privilege  of  leaving  his  accumulations  safe 
in  the  hands   of  his  family  when  he  dies,  is  all  that  a  sound  policy 
lauds,  with  the  view  of  giving  free  sweep  to  the  natural  instinct  of 
loisitiou ;  beyond  this  much  accumulation  tends  to  evil,  and  ought 
to  be  watched   with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  law,  whose   business  it  is 
not  to  pamper  the  few,   but  to  feed  the  many.     In  the  general  case, 
therefore,  we  must  say,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  process  of  rcdiatri- 
Hution  after  death,  which  seems   both  natural  and  politic,  such  a  law 
I  the  English  law  of  primogeniture   is  to  be  condemned.     Leaving  it 
fcctly  free  to  any  large  proprietor  to  leave  his  whole  landed  property 
lohb  ddest  son,  by  testament — ^not,  of  course,  because  it  is  wise  in  every 
<:a»e,  but  because  testamentary  freedom  is  desirable — there  is  no  reason 
wliy,  if  he  happen  to  die  intestate,  the  property  should  not  be  redistri- 
buted fairly  among  his  sons  and  daughters,  for  whom  any  special  pro- 
TiaioD  may  not  have  been  made.     To  interfere   here,  were  directly  to 
lliwart  Nature  in  her  beneficial  tendencies  towards  restoring  that  equi* 
iwiiic  of  Bocial  forces   which    is    constantly   being   disturbed    by    the 
listeuce  of  properties  spreading  beyond  the  proportions  of  a  man  age - 
ble  magnitude.       Much  less  should  any  considerations  of  family  pndc 
'^T  iuiHtocratic  importance  be  allowed  to  forge  fetters  for  the  land  beyond 
1^^  tcnn  of  its  natural  ujsage  by  the  proprietor.     As  free  as  the  original 
to  reeeived  the  land  to  dress  it  and  to  improve  it,  so  free  ought  eve  rv 
Bve  holder  to  receive  and  to  use  it.     Nature,  in  wishing  rcdis- 
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tributioa,  ivislies  that  tlie  partition  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  use, 
not  for  the  sake  of  possession ;  and  that  the  use  may  be  fruitful^  it 
must  be  free.  All  entails  and  settlements  of  land,  beyond  the  actual 
living  progeny  of  the  person  who  disposes  of  itj  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  invasions  of  the  rights  of  posterity,  and  monstrous  usurpations  by 
the  fancies  of  the  dead  over  the  faculties  of  the  living.  To  perpetuate 
a  property  by  entails  and  settlements  in  favour  of  unborn  parties  i§i 
by  a  stroke  of  most  unwarrantable  intervention^  at  once  to  hinder  thosi 
who  possess  the  land  from  making  a  free  use  of  it^  and  to  prevent  the 
from  possessing  it  who  could  make  a  wise  use  of  it.  Such  selfish  and 
unfruitful  exclnsivencss  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  grand  liberality 
of  competing  forces  which  is  everywhere  manifest  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe. 

But  it  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  Why  all  this  zeal  against  large 
properties  and  old  families  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  in  fact  that  large 
properties^  large  farms,  and  old  families  are  the  very  staple  of  whicb 
English  grandeur  and  prosperity  is  made  up,  it  will  be  vain  to  preach 
against  these  things  from  a  mere  abstract  text,  even  with  Aristotle's 
great  maxim  to  back  it — that  uU  txiremeB  are  wrong.  We  have  dis- 
covered many  things  since  Aristotle's  days;  and  modern  States  arc 
managed  on  principles  of  wliich  the  Stagirite,  from  the  narrow  range 
of  his  old  Greek  experience,  could  form  no  conception.  Well,  let  lis 
examine  the  action  of  large  properties  in  detail ;  I  am  not  a  Iladical ; 
and  can  have,  assuredly,  no  prejudice  against  them,  because  they  are, 
in  this  country,  a  notable  adjunct  of  an  aristocracy  whom  I  have  every  . 
reason  personaDy  to  love  and  publicly  to  respect.  It  is  plain,  for  one 
thing,  that  a  large  proprietor  is  possessed  of  a  leverage  which  can  beloug 
to  no  small  one,  in  the  free  range  of  action  which  is  open  to  him  in 
any  course  of  improvement  which  may  seem  expedient.  He  is  aa 
absolute  monarch  in  his  own  domain :  and,  if  his  resources  are  only 
equal  to  his  power,  he  can  drain  more  bogs  and  plough  more  waste 
land  in  a  year,  sometimes,  than  a  colony  of  half-starved  dwarf  proprie- 
tors could  do  in  a  century.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the 
improvements  made  in  the  Sutherland  property  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  of  which  an  account  w^as  placed  before  the 
world  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Loch,"'*'  and  in  the  yet  more  gigantic 
operations  of  the  present  Buke  with  the  steam-plough  on  his  land, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  A  similar  halo  of  economic  glory 
enriches  the  name  of  the  noble  family  of  Bedford,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  famous  works  in  the  Fen  District  of  East  England  for  redeeming 
vast  tracts  of  morass  from  water,  and  vast  tracts  of  land  from  the  in- 
cursions  of  the  sea.  The  princely  house  of  Torlonia  stands  wedded  i»t 
the  same  way  to  the  drainage  of  the  Lago  di  Lucino  on  the  Abruzzt 
bide  of  the  Apennines,     But  it  is  the  si>ecial  boast  of  England  tlmt^ 

•   *  *  An  A  coouni  of  tLe  Iruprovemcnts  of  tLe  Eatatea  of  tbc  Marqula  of  StoAord  in  £ug]uacl 
an  J  III  land."    l^y  Janiea  Loch,  K&<iu5rc.    Luruli'D,  1820. 
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ftorc  thaa  aoy  other  country  with  a  powerful  aristocracy^  she  can 
connect  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  blazoned  roll  of  her  nobility 

rith  the  peaceful  exploits  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  kiii<lly 
[lenities  of  the  ancestral  manor-house  and  the  resident  squire,^  But 
the  large  landlord  is  not  only,  in  his  beat  Avatar,  the  most  liberal 
io  expenditure  for  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  most  rapid  in  the 
4oarch  of  economic  progress ;  he  may  also,  if  lie  chooses,  and  in  this 
conotry  he  generally  does,  add  the  charm  of  luxuriant  decoration  to 
the  profit  of  a  bald  utility  with  which  the  small  proprietor  must 
perforce  have  stood  contented.  It  is  only  the  large  proprietor  who 
<^n  conceive  the  idea  of  what  is  technically  called  landscape  gai'den- 
ing :  ercn  our  biggest  farmers  are  mostly  Utilitarians  ;  and  a  country 
■cut  out  into  thousands  of  five  or  ten  acred  separate  allotments,  what- 
iirer  riches  it  may  possess,  when  well-managed  in  respect  of  pro- 
ductiveness, certainly  never  can  compete  with  the  large -property 
system,  in  the  matter  of  beauty.  And,  when  we  consider  with  what 
a  large-hearted  generosity  so  many  of  our  great  British  proprietors 
open  their  beautiful  grounds,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  residents, 
but  to  the  general  company  of  tourists,  who  are  not  always  innocuous 
in  their  traces  or  gentlemanly  in  theii'  freedoms,  wc  shall  not  be  dis- 
|iosed  to  grumble  very  grimly  at  the  tradition  which  has  kept  DonoUy 
Castle  in  the  hand  of  the  M'Dougalb,  or  Taymouth  in  the  hand  of 
the  Campbells*  The  remarks  here  made  on  the  benefits  resulting  from 
large  properties,  with  the  exception  of  the  a?sthetical  adjuncts,  apply 
naturally  to  large  farmers,  as  opposed  to  small  farmers.  The  large 
farmer  is  a  man  of  some  capital ;  and  capital  means  power ;  he  lives  not, 
like  the  small  farmer,  for  a  subsistence  on  the  soil,  or  a  mere  trifle  more  j 
but  he  boasts  a  liberal  profession,  to  the  practice  of  which  he  brings  all 
the  concentrated  action  of  well-directed  labour,  and  all  the  subtle  appli- 
4iDce«  of  science  ;  and  is  thus  in  a  condition  to  draw  the  greatest  material 
|iroduct  from  the  soil  with  the  least  proportionate  outlay.  This  process, 
411  which  hia  transforming  energy  triuniphs  gloriously  over  the  inform 
•domain  of  the  unfruitful  clod,  is  called  "  high  *^  farming  ;  a  process,  of 
<*ours€.  in  which  the  Highland  crofter  will  find  it  imposaible,  and  the 
Wcstphalian  peasant  proprietor  extremely  difficult,  to  be  his  competitor. 
So  much  for  what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  the 
itest  possible  accumulation  principle  in  the  matter  of  landed  property  ; 
a  principle  which,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  has  found  its  greatest  cxem- 
jplification  in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  Nevertheless,  Aristotle 
i«  not  wrong-  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  that  in  all  questions 
of  magnitude  there  are  degrees;  and  what  is  true  and  beneficially  true  of 
lai^  properties,  that  is,  properties  of  a  size  considerably  above  the 
largest  of  the  smallj  may  not  be  true  of  very  large  properties.  There 
Jirc  diseases  produced  by  high  feeding  similar  in  type,  and  identical  in 

*  8«»  the  acctrant  of  Lord  DuJIeriu^a  inipmvemcfits  on  his   Irish  estates  in  Godkiii's 
*--- \  Wat  m  Ireland,"  p,  182.    London,  J870. 
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results,    Mitli   those  produced  by  low   feeding;    and  so  it    may   be,   if 

r  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  ineau  is  universally  valid,  in  rural  economy. 
As  to  the  lesthetic  part  of  the  business^  to  take  this  first,  any  person  who 
travels  the  country  with  his  eyes  open  may  obser>'e  that  men  of  moderate 
property,  say  with  a  rental  of  from  .£2000  to  £4000  a  year,  or  even 
less,  have  done  as  much  to  improve  the  look  of  the  country  as  mightiest 
millionaires  and  thanes  with  some  £20,000  or  ^50,000.  Of  this  there 
are  various  causes*  Your  very  big  proprietori  whose  domain  may  stretch 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  across  the  country,  cannot  be  everywhere 
present ;  he  can  use  personally  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  possesscss ; 
and  he  may  content  himself  with  cuTOoning  with  a  special  girth  of 
beauty  the  favoured  spot  of  his  own  residence,  while  all  the  rest  of  his 
domain,  especially  the  more  remote  districts,  lie  in  comparative  neglect 
or  rot  in  utter  squalor.  Let  tljis  not  be  thought  strange.  Your  lord 
with  £50,000  a  year  can  aflbrd  to  lose,  or  not  to  gain,  a  thousand  or 
two  annually,  without  notice  ]  but  the  small  proprietor  must  turn  every 
clod :  hence  his  industry  and  thrift,  and  firuitful  triumph  over  adverse 
circumstances,  as  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  many  parts  of  Germany, 
are  not  less  notable  in  their  way  than  the  steam-plough  achievements- 
of  his  Grace  of  Sutherland,  or  the  well-registered  profits  of  Mechi  and 
the  high  farmers.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  the  small  peasant  proprietors- 
of  the  Continent,  and  even  the  much-abused,  and  often  most  inhumanly 
treated.  Highland  crofter,  under  wise  superintendence,  will  by  pci-severance 

I  and  diligence  turn  a  waste  into  a  garden  where  neither  mighty  lord  nor 
rich  high  farmer  would  condescend  to  turn  a  sod.  High  farmers  arc- 
like  high-bred  race-horses ;  they  will  not  be  found  dragging  dray -cart?. 

^o  lesthetical  decoration  of  course  your  peasant  proprietor  can  pay  little 
attention ;  but  even  in  point  of  neatness,  and  a  look  of  substantial 
comfort,  he  will  often  be  found  outshining  the  large  proprietor  in 
those  parts  of  his  domain  which  do  not  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
master's  eye.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  Your  large  proprietor, 
even  when  a  good  man,  and  with  social  sympathies,  is  by  the  necessity 
of  his  position  an  enemy  to  tbc  growth  of  a  numerous  and  influential 
local  gentry ;  he  needs  but  one  manor-house  ;  and,  whatever  amenities 
and  utilities  are  wont  to  grow  out  of  the  manor-house,  as  a  centre  of 
local  culture  and  a  nucleus  of  local  prosperity,  are  found  at  only  one 
point,  it  may  be  a  remote  corner  of  a  widely  extended  district.     In  the 

reconomic  distribution  of  the  soil,  the  families  of  the  gentry  scattered 
through  a  county  are,  like  the  ganglions  in  the  ner\'ous  system  of  the 
human  body,  centres  of  potential  local  action — little  subordinate  brains, 
80  to  speak — whence  the  motive  and  sensitive  apparatus  of  the  different 

rorgans  is  supplied.  In  all  such  cases,  of  course,  distance  from  the  centre 
Implies  feebleness  of  the  conveyed  force.  As  in  a  large  ball,  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  one  corner  radiates  feebly  and  more  feebly,  till  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  room  utter  darkness  prevails,  only  to  be 
prevented  by  the  introduction  of  other  lights,  with  establishment  of  new 
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<?eatTes  of  radiation,  so  a  number  of  comparatively  small  proprietors,  in 
respect  of  what  we  may  call  social  radiatioDj  act  more  heQeficially  than 
one  large  proprietor.  Take  an  actual  case.  The  Island  of  Mull,  for 
instance,  %vith  whicli  I  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  is  possessed 
at  present  by  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  proprietors  of  considerable 
importance.  Now  imagine  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  island  to  be  bought 
p,  or  to  fall  by  succession  into  the  hands  of  any  of  our  great  territorial 
ability,  or  any  of  those  cotton,  iron,  or  coal  lords,  who  have  made  their 
phylacteries  so  broad  in  these  last  days  of  John  Buirs  trauscen- 
dcntal  prosperity :  does  any  person  imagine  that  the  Island  of  Mull 
would,  in  any  respect,  be  the  better  of  this  consolidation  of  many 
bmall  into  one  large  property  ?  Certainly  in  respect  of  population  and 
society  it  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  5  in  respect  of  produce  it  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  not  be  better;  nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  big 
man  w^lio  bought  it  might  buy  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  it 
into  a  deer  forest ;  and  a  very  nice  deer  forest  it  would  no  doubt  be, 
thirty- eight  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  with  the  sea  all  round  it, 
to  save  the  expense  of  a  fence*  Nor  would  this  be  all.  Withont  exactly 
turning  the  whole  island  into  a  deer  forest,  lie  might  do  on  a  large 
scale,  what  I  much  fear  has  already  been  done  by  selfish  proprietors  on  a 
fniall  scale :  turn  all  the  peasantry  out  of  their  rural  holdings  that  they 
may  settle  in  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and  save  the  landlord,  by 
one  bold  stroke,  at  once  from  poachers  and  poor-rates.  All  this, 
according  to  British  notions,  British  law,  and  British  practice,  might  be 
juitc  correct,  and  would  find  advocates,  no  doubt,  in  quarterly  reviews 
iid  daily  leaders,  sufficiently  eloquent,  with  a  whole  storehouse  of  phrases 
from  authoritative  books  on  political  economy,  to  prove  that  all  this  was 
ite  right,  that  every  Englishman  is  entitled  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
own,  and  that  Mull, 

*'The  fkLrest  iele  that  spreads 
It9  bright  green  mantle  to  the  Celtic  Sefis/' 

has  e%'cry  reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change*   But  social  instincts, 
1  imagine,   in  this  instance,  and   that  rude   confronter  of  inexorable 
Iflogic,  called  common  sense,  might  prevail  at  once  over  political  economy 
niad  the  deer^stalking  proclivities  of  our   sporting  aristocracy.      People 
might  begin  to  say  that  property  in  the  soil  of  0  country  is  a  somewhat 
ITerent  thing  from  property  at  a  fireside  in  a  cosy  chair,  or  in  a  well- 
attoned  pocket;  that  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  absolute  property, 
tfCQ  iu  moveables,  may  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  by  taxation,  laws  of  suc- 
tion, and  otherwise,  even  moveables  may  be  forced  to  pay  their  tribute 
the  common  good;  but  that  the  owners  of  land  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  holders  of  property,  not  for  their  own   pleasure  or  profit  only,  but 
tlor  the  gcner^  protection,  cherishing,  and  furtherance  of  the  local  popu- 
fttton.     Landed  proprietors,  in  fact,  are  in  some  sense  trustees  for  the 
ttblic  good ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  great  lords  of  the  soil  re- 
eeiviDd  their  privileges  from  the  Crown  on  the  condition  of  certain  presta- 
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tioDS  for  the  public  senuce ;  andj  though  it  is  quite  true  that  these  special 
scmcesj  from  changes  in  the  social  machinery,  are  no  longer  required  to 
be  j>erformedj  the  absolute  disposal  of  large  tracts  of  national  property  is 
of  a  kind  which  involves  too  many  grave  social  issties  to  be  tolerated  by 
any  wise  Government;  and  the  principle  remains  that  a  man,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fence  round  Ben  Muicdhni  exactly  as  he  fences 
his  private  ganlen ;  or  to  obstruct  the  passage  from  the  sources  of  the 
Dee  in  Braemar  to  the  floods  of  the  Spey,  as  he  mi^ht  close  a  lane 
leading  from  one  field  of  his  ancestral  manor  to  another.  Landed 
property,  as  has  been  well  said,  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  but 
the  duties^  however  obvious,  have  not  seldom  been  neglected  without 
social  discreditj  while  the  rights,  however  impolitic^  have  been  enforced 
by  legal  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  that  usage  of  centuries  which  pa&s^ 
for  right  with  the  unthinking. 

But  I  have  yet  a  worse  charge  to  bring  against  large  properties  :  they 
necessitate  vicarious  administration^  and  readily  become  ihe  fertile  mother 
of  one  of  the  worst  of  all  social  »ins  which  a  landed  proprietor  caa 
commit^  habitual  absenteeism.  If  a  landlord  be,  as  it  appears^  a  pro* 
prietor  of  a  peculiar  kind,  entrusted  with  a  special  sort  of  property,  on 
which  the  local  prosperity  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure  depends,  it 
is  plain  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  duty  of  overseerahip  will  be  best 
tJerformed  by  persons  who  do  not  live  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  rather 
at  home  with  their  eye  directly  over  the  district  of  which  they  arc  the 
guardians.  Now,  the  greater  the  district,  of  course,  the  more  difficulti 
even  in  this  age  of  ready  locomotion,  the  duty  of  personal  presence  and 
personal  inspection,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  temptation— ^r,  may  we 
not  rather  say,  the  necessity  ? — to  the  proprietor  to  hand  over  his  owner- 
ship wholesale  to  a  resident  factor  or  factors.  In  this  case,  while  the 
maxim  Qui  facit  per  aliumfacit  per  se  will  satisfy  all  legal  claims  on  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  the  conscience  of  the  community  may  justly  think 
itself  entitled  to  pronounce  a  verdict  not  in  any  wise  so  favourable  to 
this  practical  assignation  of  proprietary  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.  Government  by  commissioners  and  factors  is  not,  and  never  can 
lie,  so  considerate,  so  equitable,  and  so  kindly,  as  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  proprietor.  A  factor  on  a  large  property  is,  in  fact,  very 
often  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  on  a  bankrupt  estate ;  his  principal, 
though  not  formally  bankrupt,  wants  money,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  get 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  matter  how  harshly  and  how  unceremo- 
inously.  This  is  the  eccret  of  what  has  taken  place  to  our  knowledge, 
not  unfrequently  in  the  Highlands;  the  factor  has  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
social  severity,  which  were  forthwith  disallowed  by  the  great  proprietor 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge*  A  good  factor,  that  is,  a  kindly 
and  humane-hearted  factor,  once  said  to  me  that  half  the  bad  things 
that  had  been  done  in  the  Highlands  were  done  by  the  factors.  It  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  factor  has  not  the  parental  feeling  towards 
the  {XJople  that  belongs  to  a  good  resident  proprietor ;  moreover,  he  has 
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a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  a  man  can  manage  conscientiously 
tQ  detail ;  so  be  applies  an  unbending  general  law  to  all  cases ;  and  theii^ 
like  aiber  mortals,  anxious  to  save  himself  trouble^  he  is  no  friend  of  a 
numerous  population^  and  prefers,  from  reasons  of  personal  convenience 
lalber  than  of  public  utility,  getting  ii^lOOO  yearly  from  one  big 
ntee  owner^  resident  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  the  same 
inm  paid  in  parts  by  ten  small  resident  farmers.  And  thus  large 
estates,  large  farms,  and  factorial  management  have  formed  together  an 
unholy  alliance,  by  which  the  absentee  lord  of  the  soil  has  been  acquitted 
of  all  social  duty,  and  the  people  who  lived  under  his  protection  sacri- 
Seed>  in  a  manner  equally  impolitic  and  inhuman,  to  the  convenience 
of  a  practically  irresponsible  mandatary,  the  crotchet  of  a  doctrinaire 
economi&t,  or  the  greed  of  an  intrusive  speculator. 

Among  the  many  acts  of  baseness  branding  the  English  character  in 
their  blundering  pretence  of  governing  Ireland,  not  the  least  was  the 
practice  of  confiscating  the  land,  which,  by  Brehon  law,  belonged  to  the 
people^  and  ^ving  it  not  to  honest  resident  cultivators  (which   might 
hare  been  a  politic  sort  of  theft),  but  to  cliques  of  greedy  and  grasping 
oligarchs,  who  did  nothing  for  the  country  which  they  had  appropriated 
but    suck   its  blood  in  the  name  of  rent,  and  squander  its  resources 
tioder  the  name  of  pleasure,  and  fashion,  and  courtliness  in  London, 
^'ow,  this  takes  place  in  Scotland  also,  though  not  to  the  same  extent* 
Some  of  our  biggest  landholders^  thank  Heaven,  are  our  best  landlords, 
and  never  more  pleased  than  when  they  are  amongst  their  own  people ; 
"but  'generally  we  must  say  that  small   proprietors  are  more  likely  to 
be  resident  proprietors,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  London  or  Paris ;  and   it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that 
there  are  large  landed  proprietors  who  are  seldom  seen  on  their  proper- 
ties except  in  the  shooting-season,  and  who,  from  their  general  style  of 
administration,  are  suspected  of  being  much  more  anxious  to  preserve 
%ht  game  than  the  human  population  on  their  estate.     These  are  bad 
landlords   and  worthless  citizens;  and  only  a  shade   better  sometimes 
than  the  unconscientious  nobles  and  the  grasping  graziers,  who    have, 
at  different  epochs  and  under  different  circumstances,  juggled  the  Irish 
people  out  of  their  natural  inheritance  in  the  soil. 

There  remains  one  other  count  in  the  indictment,  which,  in  Great 
Britain  particularly,  demands  to  be  brought  into  special  prominence :  I 
loeaa  the  social,  political,  and  juridical  power,  which  our  law,  consue- 
todinwy  and  statutory,  has  vested  in  the  owners  of  the  soil.  In  Scot- 
'^tl,  not  only  arc  the  large  proprietors,  and  those  who  haug  by  their 
«*irt$,  absolnte  lords  of  districts  much  larger  than  many  a  German  prin. 
cipalitjr  sometimes,  but  they  are  the  actual  makers  of  the  laws  which 
J^fiiiate  the  relations  of  the  great  lords  to  the  small  jieople  on  the 
•^^1  aad  the  makers  of  these  laws  would  have  been  miracles  of  human 
nrtue  indeed,  if,  under  such  influences,  they  had  made  them  otherwise 
^  with  a  special  kindly  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  own  class.    No 
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mmDj  speakiBg  from  the  platfonn  of  coiotaoa  worldl v  moriiiity^  can  blnine 
tlicm  for  ibis  ?  they  are  men ;  they  have  heen  entrusted  with  absolute 
authority  orcr  the  lires  and  properties  of  thousands  of  their  feUoir-inen  ; 
and  l)eing  so  eotrustedj  they  will  snrely  nse  it  as  the  instinct  of  their  claw 
directs^  and  abuse  it  too;  and  nnless  the  old  Greek  adage — oi  iroXXoi  KaKol 
—be  altc^ether  false^  the  majority  irill  always  be  found  to  hare  been  ifl 
faronr  of  the  abu^.  Nay ;  has  it  not  been  well  said  that  power, 
pleasorej  and  pence,  are  the  three  baits  of  the  devil ;  and  the  greate«t 
of  these  three  is  power  ?  Now,  I  believCj  no  pereon,  not  liring  in  the 
conntr}'  and  in  a  dependent  position,  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
tyrannical  character^  and  essentially  oppressiTC,  or  if  not  poaioTely 
Oppressire,  certainly  repressive  operation  of  the  e3dsting  landlord-made 
laws  nnder  the  shield  of  which  onr  large  proprietors  of  this  countrj'  legally 
override  the  natural  rights  and  equitable  social  claims  of  the  pcojile 
nnder  their  jurisdiction.  Oar  laws  of  tenant-right,  or  rather  of  no- 
right,  were  e\ndently  derised  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the 
class  of  people  who  cultivate  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
thumb  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  man  of  the  district ;  and  the 
well-known  senility  with  which  it  is  expected  that  agricultural  tenants 
shall  vote  with  their  local  lord  on  political  matters — and  sometimes  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  too — is  of  itself  a  public  proclamation  of  tJie 
great  economic  truth,  that  large  landed  properties,  when  combined  with 
land  laws  made  by  the  landlords  of  these  properties,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  crush  personal  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  all  sturdy 
manhood  that  may  come  under  the  upas  influence  of  their  monopoly. 
If  the  greatest  manhood  of  the  greatest  xiossible  number  be  the  highest , 
ideal  which  a  wise  politj^  can  strive  to  attiun,  very  lai^  properties,  and 
very  oligarchic  laws,  are  certainly  not  the  best  machinery  for  attaining] 
that  object. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  what  has  just  been  said  in  a  single  pn>iK)sition  J 
While  large  properties,   under   wise  administration,   certainly    possess 
their  own  peculiar  vantage- ground,  which  renders  them  tolerable,  enjoy* 
able,  and  even  profitable  as  a  variety,  their  general  influence  on  the  social 
state  of  a  country  is  not  such  that  any  wise  Go^'emment  should   feeli 
justified  in  giving  them  encouragement,  much  less  in  upholding  special] 
laws  tending  to  prevent  them  breaking  down   into  smaller  properties, 
when,  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  such  a  redistribution  of  property  in    tl 
soil  may  normally  take   place ;  and,  as  in  other  matters,  with  regard^ 
to  the  distribution  of  land,  all  one-sidedness  is   to  be  avoided,  and   that 
state  of  possession  is  to  be  regarded  as  normally  the  best  where  largc^ 
small,  and  medium  properties  are  found  through  the  country  with  a  wtsej 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district  and  the  capacities  of  the  cuU 
tivator.     On  this  basis  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state,  shortly,  the  dutiei 
<rf  landed  properties,  so  far  as  the  size  of  estates  is  concerned ;   and 
what   changes  in  our  British   land  laws  ought  to  be  made,  in  ord« 
1o  give  effect  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity  and  social  podlioti  id 
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matter.      Let  us  suppose — a  very  conimou  ca^e  iii  thii*  ctjaiitry — uiic 

I  who,  bj  diligent  attention  to  a  profitable  business^  combined  witb  some 
hickjr  chances,  hns  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  at  his  credit  in 
the  bank  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Being  of  a  eantious  tern- 
{lenmentj  and  not  liking  to  east  his  anchor  in  distant  waters — eseheiving 
fordgu  bonds  and  foreign  mines — he  buys  an  estate  of  a  moderate  mag- 
tttude^y  yielding  a  rental  of  say  about  £.2000  a  year.  Though,  as  is 
peUknownj  landed  property  yields  only  a  small  return  for  the  purchase- 
monejj  no  person  will  consider  this  an  unwise  investmentj  being,  in  the 
I^H  fin&t  place,  more  surely  rooted  and  more  permanent  than  any  other,  and 
^M  conireying  with  it  not  only  certain  graceful  amenities  of  rural  life,  but 
B  a  social  positiouj  a  dignity,  and  an  influence  which,  to  most  men,  ia 
!  more  valuable  than  any  percentage,  however  high,  obtained  from  floating 
1  capital*     Well,  the  man  who  buys  land,  buys  it,  not  merely  to  possess, 

^m    bat  to  use  and  to  improve ;  at  least,  this  is  the  only  natural  and  legiti- 
1         mate  motive  for  the  purchase  of  land ;  just  as  a  scholar  buys  books,  not 
to  fill  his  benches,  but   to   read   and   to  consult.      We  shall   suppose, 
therefore,  that  our   prosperoaa    trader  has  retired  from  business,   or 
holds  to  it  only  as  a  sleeping  partner,  with  the  view  of  possessing  land 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  it,  and  of  causing  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
and  blossom  of  trees  to  flourish  where  only  waste  and  barrenness  had 
been  before.     We  shall  suppose,  further,  that  the  superinteudence  of 
I         this  portion  of  the  soil,  and  his   sphere  of  action  as  a  land-improver 
^^  and  the  bishop  of  his  people  in  secular  matters,  give  him  full,  healthy, 
"     and  pleasant  employment,  and    then  ask   what  motive  may  he  legiti- 
I         motely  have  for  further  acquisition  of  territory  ?     Not  the  mere  boast 
^M   of  possession,  certainly,  or  the  vain   glory  of  being   called  the  lord  of 
^H    many    leagues;    for   this    is  an   illegitimate   motive    as    much   in   the 
^M    court  of  social  utility  as  on  the  platform  of  pure  reason.      But  if,  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  property  of  an  idle  or  worthless  ncighbom*  cornea 
Djitiinilly  into  the  market  he  is  quite  entitled  to  buy  that,  if  he  thinks 
1^^  be  can  superintend  it  to  good  purpose,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time, 
^H  joond   off  the   corners   of  his  estate,  and  make  a  scientiiie   frontier 
^m  to  his  domain.     To  prevent  an  enlargement  of  this  kind  would  be  to 
^   declare   war   against  the  instinct  of  acquisition,    which   God,  for  the 
irisest  purposes,  has  implanted  in  every  human  heart,  and  which  cannot 
be  cut  ofl'  without  cramping  the  energy  and   limiting    the   productive 
^^  powers  of  the  community.     A  man  also  may  legitimately  enlarge  his 
^B  property  in  order  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family — that  is  to  say, 
^H^^^By  purchaae  as  much  pi*operty  as,  when  divided,  will  suiSee  for  a 
^^HfHBb  to  his  sons  and  daughters ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  add  acre 
^V  to  acre  aud  field  to  field  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  his  eldest  son 
^^  into  the  dimensions  of  a  county  magnate,  and  founding,  as  the  plirasc 
goes,  a   family,     This   is  a  vanity,  and    a   peculiaiiy  British  one  ;  a 
vmsity  not  merely  empty  in  its  conception,  but  unjust  in  its  principle, 
pemicjous  in  its  operation ;  pernicious  in  many  ways,  but  specially. 
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«0  far  as  concerns  our  present  puri^se,  in  this — that  it  encourages  tl»e 
growth  of  enormous  projierties,  and  prevents  the  action  of  that  re-dis- 
tributive process  which,  as  we  have  seen^  Nature  wishes  for  the  proper 
balance  and  equipoise  of  landed  property  in  the  community*  No  doubt 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  right  and  proper  that  a  man's  lauded 
property  should  be  left  to  his  eldest  son  after  his  death ;  the  liberty  of 
testing,  therefore,  in  this  respect  should  remain  free*  But  what  we  say  is 
— and  the  moral  law,  whether  proclaimed  by  the  wise  Greek,  or  the  most 
Evangelical  of  the  inspired  Hebrews,  imperatively  commands  us  to  say  it 
— that  the  founding  of  a  family,  and  the  locking  up  of  the  land  in  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  is  an  excess  and  an  abuse,  which,  like  the  Scottish 
thirst  for  much  whiskey,  or  the  Turkish  lust  for  many  women,  doe5  not 
tend  either  to  the  real  profit  of  the  individual  or  the  general  good  of 
the  community.  For,  to  omit  all  other  considerations,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  law  or  practice  which  at  once  hampers  the  worthy  possessor  of 
land  in  the  use  of  it,  and  props  up  the  unworthy  usci^s  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  claims  no  countenance  and  deserves  no  encouragement 
on  the  ground  either  of  public  policy  or  of  personal  virtue.  The  two 
great  duties  which  a  landed  proprietor  has  to  perform  to  society  are 
to  improve  the  ground  and  cherish  the  population.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  so-called  founding  of  families,  and  creation  of  very 
large  properties  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  eldest  sons,  is 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  those  two  main  functions  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  let  this  practice  be  favoured  ;  if,  as  I  believe,  no  such  proof 
can  be  adduced,  but  rather  some  pretty  strong  indications  to  the  con- 
trary, let  it  be  discouraged,  and  all  laws  which  give  artificial  support 
to  such  unreasonable  and  unprofitable  practices  be  swept  &om  the 
Statute  Book,  without  mercy. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  obviooa 
what  changes  in  our  land  laws  are  necessary,  in  order,  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  existing  interests,  to  restore  the  lost  balance  o^ 
property  in  the  soil,  so  necessary  to  a  well-constituted  civil  polity.  In 
the  first  place,  all  laws  of  entail,  and  practices  of  settlement  going 
beyond  the  life  of  the  direct  inheritor,  must  be  abolished.  In  the  second 
place,  all  feudal  formulas,  or  other  cumbrous  machinery  of  legal 
verbalism  making  the  transfer  of  landed  property  difficult,  slippery,  and 
expensive,  must  be  abolished,  and  a  public  compulsory  register 
established,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  possible  in  England,  as  in  the 
Colonies,  to  transfer  a  lot  of  land,  by  a  single  registered  writ  ol 
assignation,  as  easily  as  a  ship.  In  the  third  place,  while  the  freedom 
of  testing,  which  we  derive  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  shall  not 
be  interfered  with,  so  as  to  prevent  any  proprietor,  if  he  pleases,  from 
bequeathing  all  his  land  to  an  eldest  sou,  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man 
dies  intestate,  the  presumption  of  law  shall  be  that  he  meant  his  property 
to  be  divided  equally  among  his  heirs,  and  such  division  accordingly 
shall  be  made.     In  the  fourth  place,  a  law  might  be  made,  that  whe 
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Inndcd  proprietor  marries  au  heiress,  the  property  that  she  brings  into 
the  counubial  estate  shall  la  nowise^  after  deaths  gu  to  the  same 
SDH  of  the  marriage  who  succeeds  to  the  paternal  proper ty,  but  shall 
always  devolve  either  to  the  seeond  son  or  daughter  or  to  some  other 
iwue  of  the  marriage^  aa  the  heiress  by  testament  may  direct.  lu  the 
fifth  place,  the  whole  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  so  revised 
as  to  give  to  the  tenant  a  position  as  independent  as  possible  in  his 
social  relation  to  the  proprietor,  and  as  far  as  law  can  do  it,  prevent  the 
proprietor  from  the  excrci&e  of  the  unconditional  supremacy  which  at 
preaent  may  often  make  him  the  absolute  monarch  rather  than  the 
Umited  sovereign  of  his  domain.  Of  course  before  all  these  changes 
can  be  eflfected,  there  will  be  hard  work  to  be  gone  through,  and  loud 
outcry  among  large  classes  of  people  whose  ideal  of  life  is  sitting  on 
ea!*y  chairs  and  doing  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  the 
difficulties,  as  in  many  matters  of  social  reform,  will  consist  rather 
in  the  want  of  will  to  do,  than  in  the  toughness  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Such  changes  will  be  opposed,  first  of  all,  by  the  landed  praprie tors  who 
have  been  bred  on  false  principles  of  artificial  privilege,  selfish  monopoly, 
family  vanity,  and  monstrous  accumulation.  Fed  upon  bad  food  for 
many  generations,  the  blood  of  any  animal  will  be  poisoned  and  the 
race  degenerated  ;  and  so  from  hugging  narrow  and  exclusive  notions 
century  after  century,  with  mutual  admiration,  and  no  strong  signs  of 
public  disapprobation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  class  of  people  should 
have  grown  up  who  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
depends  upon  the  wideness  of  the  gap  which  shows  itself  between 
tbemselves  and  the  mass  of  the  community.  Closely  allied  with  the 
landed  proprietors  are  the  lawyers,  not  a  few  of  whom,  whether  as  con- 
fcjuicers  or  as  factors,  contrive  to  exercise  more  real  power  over  the 
estate  than  the  actual  owners.  In  no  country* are  the  abuses  of  the  law, 
specially  the  laws  relating  to  laud,  more  monstrous  and  more  clamant 
than  in  England ;  and  the  statesman  has  yet  to  make  his  epiphany  who 
sIiaU  gain  a  more  unsullied  and  more  durable  reputation  by  the  coditi- 
cation  and  simplification  of  the  English  laws,  than  can  be  achieved 
by  a  long  procession  of  democratic  Reform  Bills,  or  pandering  to  t!ie 
sectarian  lust  of  pulling  down  Established  Churches.  But  neither 
bwfcra  nor  l^idlords  would  have  any  power  to  keep  entire  the  vexed 
tisane  of  perversities  and  monstrosities  which  we  call  our  laud 
lawSp  were  it  not  for  the  third  great  difficulty  of  the  case— viz.,  the 
indiSercnce  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Occupied  as  they  are 
with  fruitful  industries  in  the  great  townsj  and  having  their  whole 
social  energy  exhausted  in  the  accumulation  of  cent,  per  cent,  returns 
on  mercantile  speculations  stretching  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
man,  Ihcy  allow  the  lawyers  and  the  landlords  to  take  their  own  way  in 
eounlij  matters,  and  play  the  local  desjKDt,  or  the  local  fool,  as  the  case 
Wiiy  be,  with  impunity.  Besides,  the  very  rich  among  our  urban 
middle  classes  rot  unfrequently  become  infected   with   the   virus  of 
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oligarcliic  exclusiveness,  eager  to  imagine  themselves  somebody 
by  walking  over  some  thouaauds  of  acres  they  can  call  their  own  ; 
and  this  mercantile  plutocracy  and  the  aristocracy  of  birth  combine 
in  an  unholy  alliance  to  fence  off  the  land  in  huge  untenanted 
aolitndes  from  distribution  amongst  the  people  who  could  occupy 
and  improve  it ;  while  the  poorer  class  of  shopkeepers,  artisans^ 
and  professional  men  of  various  kiudsj  looking  on  the  land  as  a 
thing  altogether  out  of  their  reachj  leave  the  plutocracy,  and  the 
aristocracy,  with  only  an  occasioual  gi'owl,  to  manage  or  mismanage  it 
at  their  pleasure.  This  I  confess  to  be  the  great  difficulty  that  besets 
the  path  both  of  land  and  of  law  reform  in  this  country*  If  the  great 
mass  of  the  urban  population  were  as  intelligently  interested  in  the 
reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  of  the  law,  as  they  arc  feverishly  excited 
in  the  political  contentions  of  the  hour,  there  would  be  a  clean  sweep  of 
entail  laws  and  loug  setllements  by  the  first  strong  Ministry  that  might 
get  into  power ;  and  even  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  a  race 
of  peasant  proprietors — ^thc  favourite  butt  of  cou tempt  in  the  vulgar 
English  mind—might  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  safe  and  conservative 
measure  of  social  policy  by  the  wisest  men  of  all  jmrties.  For  the 
real  fact  unquestiooably  is  that  measures  tending  to  a  large  redis- 
tribution of  the  landed  property  of  this  country  now  locked  up  in 
the  hands  of  a  few»  though  generally  looked  on  as  Radical,  and 
somewhat  of  a  Red  hue,  are  in  their  nature  essentially  Conservative, 
and  are  conceived  by  all  sober  thinkers  in  this  country  not  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  landless  many  than  of  the  landed  few.  If  it  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  now  excluded  many  to  have  some  real  stake,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  soil  of  the  fatherland,  and  if  it  be  a  good  and  a  wise 
thing  for  persons  of  moderate  fortune  in  this  country  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  investing  their  savings  rather  in  the  safe  ground 
of  home  soil  than  in  the  slippery  quicksands  of  Egyptian  bonds 
and  Peruvian  mines,  it  is  no  less  a  good  aud  a  wise  thing  that 
the  living  aristocracy  of  this  country  should  not  be  hampered  iii 
the  management  of  their  property,  by  enthralraent  to  the  capricious 
restrictions  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  influence  of  substantial  noble 
families  should  be  increased  by  two  centres  of  social  influence  instead  of 
one  in  the  vast  district  over  which  their  present  lordship  extends.  The 
wisest  thing  that  many  a  wide-acred  duke  or  earl  in  this  country  could 
do  in  the  way  of  increasing  his  family  influence  would  be  to  divide  his 
immense  property  into  two  halves,  keeping  the  one  half  to  himself  as 
suiBcient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  dividing  the  other  half,  as  inde- 
pendent properties,  among  his  sous  and  daughters.  The  present 
lack  of  popularity  in  some  local  magnates,  of  whose  excellent  character 
no  man  doubts^  is  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  magnate  is  so  very 
mighty^,  and  by  virtue  of  this  very  mightiness  contributes  nothing  to 
the  social  life  of  the  district  of  which  he  ought  to  be  the  soul.  Let  our 
great   local  thanes    rather  extend  themselves    amongst  the  people  as 
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strawberries  do  along  the  ground,  by  throwing  out  rootlets  forthwith  to 
establish  themselves  as  separate  plants ;  and  their  popularity  will  become 
as  wide   as  the  wise  multiplication   of  their  roots.     In  this  natural 
system  of  expansion,  I  believe,  lay  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  High- 
land chieftains  before  the  commercial  system  made  its  cold  invasion, 
substituting  money  for  men  in  aU  the  glens ;  the  tacksmen  in  those 
days  were  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  great  lord,  stout  social  centres  of  a 
numerous  lusty  population,  where  an  absentee  Dumfries  farmer  now 
hires  a  solitary  shepherd  to  watch  the  browsing  of  a  few  melancholy 
sheep  on  the   braes.     And   if  at    any  time  to  take  their  stand  on 
a  monstrous  extension   of   exclusive  domain,   a  legal  claim  of  abso- 
lute lordship,    and  a  bristling  fence    of  class   privileges,    is    a    most 
impolitic    procedure    for  any    landed    aristocracy,    it   is    so  specially 
in  this  democratic    age,  and    in   this    country   of  decidedly  popular 
institutions.     In  such  an  age  and  iji  such  a  country,  the  social  isolation 
of  the  aristocracy,  whether  by  virtue  of  land  laws,  or  by  any  other 
cause,  fraught  as  it  is  with  frequent  occasions   of  recurrent  irritation, 
has  a  tendency  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their i^atural 
social  lords,  and  to  generate  hatred,  as  Aristotle  remarked  long  ago, 
betwixt  class  and  class,  instead  of  the  mutual  love,  confidence,  and 
respect  which  is  the  only  sure  cement  of  society.     Let  them,  therefore, 
bethink  themselves  in  time,  and  concede  to  the  people  spontaneously  what 
they  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  against  them  in  the  long  run.     But 
even  if  they  should  ultimately  succeed  in  that  unhappy  policy,  by  which 
they  have  already  contrived  in  some  districts  to  rob  the  British  army 
of  its  best  soldiers,  our  soil  of  its  most  effective   labourers,  and  our 
country  of  its  most  trustworthy  citizens,  it  will  be  a  poor  tribute  to 
their  memory  if  a  future  historian  shall  sum  up  their  exploits  in  a  curt 
repetition  of  the  sad  sentence  of  Pliny,  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,* 
large  properties  have  ruined  Britain ! 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 

*  "Modnm  agri  in  primis  servandum  antiqui  pntavere;  venimque  confiteDtibus,  lati* 
fondia  perdidere  Italiam,  jam  vero  et  provincias." — Net,  Hist,  xviiu  6. 


JUSTINIAN. 


"  rilHE  world  is  weary  of  idolatries  : 

_L      Pan  and  Apollo  and  great  Zeus  are  dead^ 
And  Jesus  Christ  hangs  cold  upon  the  Cross. 
Nay  more,  the  light  of  Science  newly  born 
Hath  slain  the  night  of  the  Divine  Idea, 
So  that,  for  calm  assurance  of  our  souls. 
We  mathematically  demonstrate 
Infinite  God  as  infinitely  false 
To  infinite  impossibility. 
Henceforth  a  grievous  shadow  quits  the  earth. 
While  Man,  the  fruitage  and  the  flower  of  things, 
Walks  fetterless  and  free.''     Thus  much  and  more. 
With  many  hints  of  cell  and  protoplasm. 
And  of  the  dusk  beginnings  of  the  brain, 
The  mild  Professor  said. 

Professor  Day,  . 
A  little  gentleman  with  soft  gray  eyes, 
Whose  spectacles  had  faced  the  very  Sphinx 
And  read  the  cosmic  riddle  wrought  therein, 
He,  having  lived  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
Had  hate  for  nought  but  ambiguity ; 
Knew  all  that  Science  and  the  schools  could  teach. 
Lived  for  Truth  only,  and,  had  these  been  days 
Of  any  necessary  martyrdom. 
Would  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  for  Truth. 
Meantime,  he  served  her  cause.     How  wratlifully 
He  rose  his  height,  while  angry  pulpits  wail'd, 
And  from  the  platforms  of  the  great  Reviews 
Demolished  the  theistic  fallacy. 
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PIuckM  the  bright  mantle  from  the  verbal  form 

And  showVl  the  syllogistic  skeleton ! 

Dear  gentle  heart,  he  who  could  be  so  fierce 

In  hating  what  he  did  not  deem  to  be^ 

Waa  full  of  lore  for  all  the  things  that  are ; 

HVlicrefore  God  loved  him  for  his  unbelief 

And  sent  a  ministering  auijel  down.  .  . 


He  often  thought,  *^  If  I  should  have  a  child. 
If  ever  life  should  issue  out  of  miucj 
I  shall  uprear  it  on  the  gracious  food 
Of  Knowledge  only.     Superstition  haunts 
Our  very  cradles :  in  our  nurses'  hands 
Dangle  the  fetish  and  the  crucifix 
That  darken  us  for  ever  till  we  die. 
No  child  of  miue^  if  I  should  have  a  child^ 
Shall  know  the  legend  of  the  Lie  Divioe, 
Or  lisp  the  words  of  folly  that  profane 
The  wish  of  wisdom.      Prayer  is  cowardice  : 
No  child  of  mine  shall  pray.     Worship  is  fear : 
My  child  shall  never  know  the  name  of  fear. 
But  when  its  eyes  arc  ready  to  behold. 
Its  ears  to  hear,  my  child  shall  wander  forth. 
Fearlessly  leaning  on  its  fatlier's  strength, 
Serene  in  iunocence  and  mastery.^' 

And  »o  he  wedded,  hoping  for  a  child, 
A  tender  toy  to  cut  his  creed  upon, 
And  wedded  wisely  :  a  virgin  not  too  young, 
And  not  too  good,  and  not  too  beautiful, 
But  gently  rearer!,  and  of  a  learned  race 
Who  held  that  over-learning  suits  but  ill 
The  creed  and  need  of  women.     To  his  side 
She  came  not  trembling,  trusting  in  his  strength. 
And  wise  enough  to  dimly  comprehend 
Her  gentle  lord's  superiority. 
Two  years  they  grew  together,  as  two  trees 
Blending  their  branches ;  then  a  child  was  born, 
Which,  flickering  like  a  taper  thru^  the  night. 
Went  out  ere  dawn ;  but  when  the  mother  wcpt^ 
And  reachM  her  thin  hands  down  the  darkness,  whither 
The  little  life  had  fallen  like  a  spark. 
The  pale  Professor  (though  his  eyes  were  dim) 
Sat  by  the  bedside  presently,  and  proved — 
As  gently  as  a  poor  man  praying  to  God- 
That  what  had  never  known  potential  life, 
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In  all  its  qualities  and  faculties^ 

Had  never  absolutely  lived  at  all. 

Nay,  Hwere  as  wise,  perchance,  he  thought,  to  mourn 

Some  faint  albuminous  product  of  the  Deep, 

As  weep  for  something  which  had  ne'er  achieved 

The  motions  and  the  mysteries  of  Mind, 

Which  things  are  Life  itself.     The  mother  moaned; 

And  creeping  thence  to  his  laboratory. 

The  wise  man  wiped  away  a  foolish  dew 

That  shamed  the  gloss  of  his  philosophy. 

But  comfort  came  a  little  later  on ; 
Another  crying  life  arose  and  bloomM, 
And  faded  not  upon  the  mother's  breast. 
But  drew  its  milk  with  feeble  lips,  and  breathed* 
It  was  a  boy,  and  when  they  brought  him  down. 
And  placed  him  in  the  pale  Professor's  arms. 
He  laugh'd  and  reach'd  his  little  rosy  hands 
To  greet  his  father;  and  the  wise  man  said. 
Holding  the  babe  and  blushing  awkwardly, 
''How  naturally  mammals  love  their  young  ! 
Thus,  even  thus,  the  archetypal  Ape 
Dandled  its  rough  first-bom  I"     Whereat  the  nurse 
Exclaim'd, — not  comprehending,  pious  soul, — 
*'  Thank  God  for  sending  you  so  fine  a  boy  I'* 
And  when  the  wise  man  thro'  his  spectacles 
Look'd  lightnings  of  philosophy  and  scorn. 
She  took  the  babe  and  murmur'd,  kissing  it, 
. ''  Now  God  Almighty  grant  the  pretty  dear 
A  long  and  merry  life !" 

The  wise  man's  check 
Grew  pallid,  for  already,  ere  he  knew. 
It  seem'd  that  Superstition's  skinny  hand 
Was  clutching  at  his  pearl  of  innocence. 
He  fled  into  his  study,  and  therein 
Added  a  fragment  to  a  fierce  review 
Upholding  Haeckel,  proving  Tyndall  tame. 
And  rating  Virchow  and  Agnosticism. 
And  having  thus  refreshed  his  learnM  soul. 
He  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale  wife. 
Holding  her  hand  in  silence  for  an  hour, 
Feeling  a  nameless  fear  upon  his  heart. 
Blent  with  a  sense  of  blessing  one  less  wise 
Might  have  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  prayer. 

Thenceforward,  with  a  curious  scrutiny. 
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Such  as  he  brought  to  bear  on  things  minute 

Dredged  from  the  fishpond  or  the  river's  bed^ 

He  watch'd  the  tiny  life  expand  and  grow^ 

Stretching  sensorial  tendrils  softly  forth^ 

Sacking  its  mother's  milk  with  rosy  lips, 

As  tiny  creatures  of  albumen  suck 

Their  nurture  from  the  tidal  ooze  and  foam. 

Then  with  a  span  he  measured  the  small  head, 

And  watch'd  the  soft  pink  circle,  where  the  skin 

Closed  on  the  milk-white  matter  of  the  brain. 

Hardening  slowly  into  skull  and  bone ; 

And  all  the  while  the  little  azure  orbs 

Looked  upward  meaningless  as  flowers  or  stars 

Full  of  a  faint  flame  issuing  from  within. 

Then  thought  he,  "  It  is  well ;  a  goodly  child ; 

A  brain  of  weight  above  the  average. 

And  phrenologically  excellent ! 

And  yet  how  helpless  in  their  dim  beginniDgs 

The  higher  mammals  seem,  this  babe  of  mine 

Nor  less  nor  more ;  a  feeble  crying  thing. 

Feeling  with  blind  progressions  like  a  plant 

To  the  full  sunshine  of  potential  life. 

Prick  the  grey  cells,  it  dies,  and  has  not  lived ; 

Deny  it  nurture,  as  of  s\m-and  rain. 

And  even  as  a  leaf  it  withers  up, 

Without  a  sign  that  it  hath  ever  been. 

Yea,  what  we  bring  it,  it  absorbs^  and  turns 

To  highest  use  and  issue ;  as  we  train 

Its  tendrils,  so  it  grows ;  and  if  denied 

Such  nurture  as  the  nobler  species  need. 

Would  surely,  slowly,  dwindle  back  to  beast. 

As  is  the  wont  of  many  human  types 

Stunted  and  starven  in  their  infancy. 

But  this  one,  bone  of  mine  and  flesh  of  mine. 

This  will  I  watch  with  ministering  care. 

Till  it  rewards  my  patience  and  becomes 

Perfect  in  knowledge  and  in  mastery. 

The  living  apex  and  the  crown  of  things.^' 

A  little  later,  when  the  mother  rose. 
And  with  the  consecration  of  her  pain 
Clothed  softly  still,  sat  pallid  by  the  fire. 
She,  after  resting  silent  for  a  time 
And  casting  many  a  hesitating  glance. 
Said  softly,  "  Dear,  have  you  reflected  yet 
How  we  shall  christen  him  V*     Stung  by  the  word, 
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The  wise  man  murmured,  "  Christen  ? — christen  him  ? 

Then,  flush'd  with  wrath,  "  The  very  word  is  rank 

With  superstition  and  idolatry — 

Do  not  repeat  it,  as  you  love  the  child/' 

Whereat  the  mother,  timorously  firm, 

Said,  smiling,  '^  But  the  child  must  have  a  name ! 

What  shall  we  call  him?''     Puzzled  for  the  time, 

The  wise  man  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head. 

And  scrutinized  the  little  rosy  face, 

As  if  for  inspiration  and  for  help. 

Then  one  by  one  they  named  the  names  of  men. 

Prom  Adam  down  to  Peter,  Paul  and  John, 

And  scorning  these  as  over-scriptural, 

They  counted  o'er  the  legion  heathen  names 

But  found  them  fraught  with  superstition  too. 

"  Our  infant,"  the  Professor  moralized, 

"  Heathen  no  more  than  Christian,  shall  receive 

No  gift  from  Heathendom  or  Christendom, 

Not  even  that  slightest  of  all  shades,  a  name. 

Could  I  invent  ? — but  no,  invented  names 

Ever  sound  barbarous — I  will  rack  my  books, 

And  find  one  fitting ;  there  is  time  to  spare ; 

Take  thought,  and  wait ! "     So  many  a  quiet  night 

They  talk'd  it  o'er,  and  after  hovering  long 

O'er  Thales  ("  Evolution's  Morning  Star," 

The  wise  man  styled  him,  while  the  mother's  ear 

Was  shock'd  at  the  mere  sound  of  "  Thales  Day  "), 

Rejecting  Bruno  and  Galileo, 

They  found  the  thing  they  sought  upon  their  shelves. 

And  pausing  at  the  famous  ''  Institutes," 

They  chose  the  learned  name — Justinian. 

Not  at  the  font  with  painted  windows  round. 
Not  through  the  office  of  a  priest  in  lawn 
Sprinkling  with  white  hands  the  baptismal  dew. 
The  infant  took  his  name ;  but  quietly 
One  Sunday  morn,  in  the  laboratory. 
With  casts  and  foetal  formd  around  about, 
The  wise  man,  kissing  him  upon  the  brow. 
Named  him  "Justinian;"  and  the  mother's  voice 
Echo'd  "Justinian;"  and  the  naming  him 
Would  have  been  wholly  joyful  and  complete,  * 
But  for  a  jangling  sound  of  bells  that  rang 
Suddenly  from  the  churches  round  about, — 
Calling  the  folk  of  Christendom  to  prayer ! 
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Pass  o'er  the  seasons  when  witli  baby  lips 
The  infant  drew  its  nurture  from  the  breast, 
And  when  with  tottering  steps  he  first  began 
To  walk  erect  upon  the  ground^  and  shape 
•The  first  faint  sonnds,  to  mimle  human  sjpeeclu 
Behold  him^  then^  at  five  years  oldj  a  child 
Large-eyedj  large-brow^d,  and  somewhat  pale  of  cheeky 
Clutching  a  thin  forefinger  as  he  ran 
And  prattled  at  the  pale  Professor's  side. 
Companions  now  they  grew  from  day  to  day. 
For  while  within  his  study  'mong  his  books 
The  wise  man  sat^  the  infant  at  Kis  feet 
Sat  looking  up;  or,  on  the  tabic  pcrchM, 
BlinkM  like  a  pretty  gnome;  and  every  mora 
When  for  a  hurried  constitutional 
Tlie  father  trotted  over  Hampstead  Heath, 
The  little  one  woidd  toddle  by  his  side, 
Happy  and  garrulous^  and  looking  op 
With  question  after  question, — Thus  the  child 
Heard,  at  an  age  when  other  children  feed 
On  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  of  fairyland^ 
The  woncbrous  song  of  Science ;  how  at  first 
The  nebulfe  cohered,  how  this  round  orb 
Rose  out  of  chaos,  how  it  lay  in  space 
Eyeless  and  dark  until  the  sun's  red  hand 
Touched  it  upon  the  heart  and  made  it  live. 
And  how  the  first  faint  protoplasmic  forms, 
Amoebse,  infusoria,  stirred  and  moved 
In  troubled  depths  of  some  primaeval  ooze. 
All  this,  and  more,  translated  tenderly 
Into  soft  words  of  just  one  syllable, 
Justinian  heard,  not  understanding  yet. 
But  turning  all  the  solemn  cosmic  fact 
To  pretty  fancy  such  as  children  love. 
What  solemn  ti'uth,  what  sad  aolemrity. 
May  not  an  infant  turn  to  poesy  ? 
Instead  of  Gorgon  and  Chimsera  dire, 
His  fancy  saw  the  monstrous  mastodon ; 
Instead  of  fairies  of  the  moonlight  wood, 
Strange  shapes  that  lurk  in  strata  or  disport 
In  some  green  waterdrop  ;  instead  of  mythsj 
He  read  the  faery  story  of  the  World. 


From  childhood  upward,  till  the  end,  he  knew 
No  teacher  save  his  father,  and,  indeed. 
Since  never  teacher  could  be  tenderer, 
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He  did  not  miss  the  lore  of  love  itself. 

As  patient  as  a  woman^  firm  yet  fond^ 

Hoarding  his  very  heart  up  in  the  hoy, 

The  father  tended,  taught  him,  watch'd  him  grow. 

At  eight  years  old  Justinian  lisped  in  Greek, 

And  readily  construed  Lucretius ; — 

Had  read  the  great  stone  Book  whereon  is  writ 

The  riddle  of  the  world  from  age  to  age ; 

Knew  the  fair  marvels  of  the  Zodiac, 

The  stars  and  their  processions ;  had  by  heart 

The  elemental  truths  of  chemistry. . . 

And  zealously,  within  a  mental  maze. 

As  dense  as  that  which  covered  Rosamond, 

His  teacher  guarded  him  against  the  creeds. 

For  gospel,  he  had  knowledge,  and  for  God, 

His  gentle  human  father ;  and  indeed 

No  child  that  lisps  a  heavenly  Father^s  name 

Could  lisp  it  with  a  fonder  fairer  faith 

Than  filFd  him  when  he  named  his  earthly  one. 

Now  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  ten  years  old. 
Wise  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  his  years. 
The  mother,  wasting  of  a  long  disease, 
Died,  leaving  a  great  void  within  his  heart 
Only  the  father^s  larger  love  could  fill. 
The  wise  man  sorrowed  little,  having  view'd 
His  helpmate  with  a  calm  superior  care. 
Approving  her,  but  hoarded  in  his  boy ; 
And  thenceforth,  sire  and  son  were  all  in  all 
To  one  another.     Oft  the  pair  were  seen 
Seated  in  scientific  lecture-halls. 
The  wise  man  blinking  thro*  his  spectacles. 
The  boy,  his  little  image,  by  his  side. 
Like  small  by  greater  owl ;  and  evermore 
When,  hastening  home,  they  passed  some  shadowy  Shrine 
The  father  drew  his  treasure  closer  to  him. 
Lest  some  dark  Phantom  from  within  the  porch 
Should  mar  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  soul. 

The  seasons  sped ;  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Justinian  was  famous  in  the  haunts 
Where  wise  men  gather,  and  in  deep  debate 
Could  hold  his  own  among  gray  honoured  heads 
And  pass  with  pedants  for  a  prodigy. 
At  seventeen,  he  wrote  that  bold  review. 
Attributed  for  several  weeks  to  Mill, 
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Deuading  Buckle  and  his  theory 

Of  History's  four  stages*      How  men  smiled^ 

WheQ  some  one  blabb'd  and  the  strange  truth  was  told. 

To  find  the  grown  man's  pompous  periods 

Dissected  into  folly  by  a  boy ! 

Now  for  the  first  time  on  the  father's  heart 
There  fell  the  shadow  of  a  nameless  fear 
Lest  all  this  building  of  a  noble  mind 
Should  fail  and  pcrilou»ly  come  to  nought. 
For  lo !  despite  the  glow  of  happy  pride, 
Justinian's  cheek  was  pale^  his  gentle  eyes 
Deep  sunken,  and  he  stoop'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  too  much  wisdom ;  oftentimes  his  face, 
Tho'  firm  in  faith  and  beautiful  resolve, 
ScemM  set  in  silent  sorrow.     At  last,  one  night. 
After  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  learned, 
A  great  physician  and  his  father's  friend 
Took  him  apart  and  whisper 'd  in  his  ear, — 
*'  Take  care,  my  dear  professor,  of  your  boy  !- — 
I  do  not  like  that  cough — he  works  too  hard — 
His  life  is  very  precious  to  us  all — 
Be  sure  to  watch  him  well." 

From  that  day  forth 
The  fathci'^s  heart  was  burthen'd  with  a  dread 
He  never  phrased  to  any  human  can 
Hungrily,  with  sick  hunger  of  the  soul. 
He  watched  his  treasure,  sleepless  ev'n  by  night. 
Like  some  wan  miser  who  for  ever  hears 
The  robber^s  foot  upon  the  creaking  stair 
Coming  to  take  his  gold.      He  watchM  and  watchM, 
Hiding  his  terror  with  a  cheerless  smile, 
Each  light  or  shade  that  softly  chased  itself 
On  the  sweet  boyish  face.     Was  it  a  dream? — 
Or  did  Death  pass,  and  with  a  finger-point 
Leave  one  deep  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek 
As  signal  of  decay  ?     No,  no,  not  Death  ! 
Not  Death,  but  Ijife,  now  made  the  blue  eyes  gleam 
So  maTTelloasly  bright ;  the  small  hands  grow 
Thin  and  blue  veined,  with  pink  blood  glimmering  thro' 
Like  light  thiV  alabaster;  the  brave  brow 
So  miurble-cpld  and  clear ! — Yet  presently 
He  led  him  to  the  great  physician's  house 
And  asked  for  counsel,     ^'Takc  him  to  the  sea,^' 
Said  the  physician ;  "  keep  away  all  books ; 
Let  brain  and  body  rest  for  three  months'  space — 
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Then,  when  we  know  what  sun  and  sea  can  do 
To  make  him  rosy,  come  to  me  again/^ 

They  went  together  to  the  sea,  and  there. 
Fanned  by  the  potent  breath,  the  young  man's  cheek 
Grew  brighter,  and  the  father's  heart  took  cheer. 
But  one  day,  as  they  sat  upon  the  beach. 
Watching  the  great  smooth  billows  break  themselvesr 
With  solemn  lapse  upon  the  shell  and  sand, 
Justinian  said,  not  loudly,  in  a  voice 
As  if  commxming  softly  with  himself, 
"  Father,  if  I  should  die  ! '' 

The  very  word 
Seemed  sad  and  terrible  and  fraught  with  fear. 
And  starting  at  the  sound,  the  wise  man  cried, 
"  Die  ?  and  so  young ! — that  is  a  foolish  thought  f 
You  cannot,  will  not,  die  !  *' 

But  with  his  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  ever-breaking  line  of  foam, 
Justinian  answered,  ''  Soon  or  late.  Death  comes — 
A  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later. 
What  matter  ?     In  the  end  we  falter  back 
Into  the  nothingness  from  which  we  rose. 
Well  have  you  taught  me,  father,  that  our  life 
Is  but  the  climbing  and  the  falling  wave. 
I  do  not  fear  to  die.     No  foolish  tale 
Of  priest  or  pope  affrights  me ;  I  have  read 
The  secret  of  the  world,  and  know  indeed 
That  death  is  silence  and  an  end  of  all.'' 

'' But  you  will  Hve!'' 

"  For  what  ?     To  read  again 
A  tale  thrice  told ;  to  hear  a  few  more  years 
The  same  cold  answer  to  my  questionings ; 
To  be  a  little  wiser  possibly. 
And  being  so,  a  little  sadder  ?     Nay  I 
I  am  weary  of  it  all — I  have  lived  my  life  ! " 

"  Lived  ? ''  cried  the  wise  man  holding  the  thin  hand> 
"  Lived  ?  you,  a  stripling  still,  not  yet  a  man — 
You  know  not  what  you  say.     When  you  are  well 
(And  'twill  be  soon)  you'll  laugh  at  these  sad  mooda 
And  gather  up  your  force  to  face  anew 
For  many  a  merry  year  the  shocks  of  Time. 
Have  comfort ! — I  am  sixty  years  of  age. 
And  am  not  weary  yet !  " 
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The  young  man  smiled 
And  press'd  the  gentle  hand  that  held  his  own. 
"  Dear  father^  since  we  do  not  measure  time 
Merely  by  seasons  past,  'tis  J  am  old, 
And  you  that  are  the  boy !     How  cheerfully 
You  con  the  lesson  you  have  leam'd  by  heart 
So  many  a  busy  year.     Why  were  we  bom  ? 
To  come  into  the  sunlight  and  demand 
Whence  come  we,  whither  go  we,  then  to  pass 
Back  into  silence  and  to  nothingness. 
You  say  that  life  is  long — ^alas  I  that  life 
Which  ends  at  all,  is  far  too  brief  for  me. 
Sixty  years  hence,  if  I  could  live  till  then, 
I  shoidd  be  no  less  bitter  to  depart. 
To  pass  into  a  silence  and  a  sleep. 
Than  this  day,  or  to-morrow.     Dearest  father. 
My  faith  is  firm  as  yours.     I  know  full  well 
There  is  no  God  or  Gods,  as  mad  folk  dream, 
Beyond  these  echoes  :  that  with  man's  last  breath 
All  individual  being  ends  for  ever. 
And  with  the  chemic  crystals  of  the  brain 
Dries  up  that  gas  the  preachers  christen  Soul. 
Were  I  to  live  an  hundred  years  and  ten. 
To  realize  old  wives'  and  prophets'  tales 
Of  man's  longevity,  what  could  I  learn 
Not  taught  already  ?     I  could  hear  no  more 
Than  I  have  heard  ; — than  you  have  taught  me,  father, 
Almost  with  my  first  breath." 

Then,  in  a  voice 
Broken  and  thick  with  tears,  the  wise  man  cried 
"  I  have  taught  you  over-much  ! — My  son,  my  son. 
Forgive  me  for  my  love  and  over-zeal ! 
I  have  been  too  cruel,  placing  on  your  strength. 
Too  slight  to  bear  it,  such  a  weight  of  work 
As  pales  the  cheek  and  rusts  the  wholesome  blood. 
But  you  shall  rest  I  throwing  all  books  aside. 
We  two  will  seek  the  breezes  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  mountains  I     Then  you  will  be  strong. 
And  casting  off  these  sad  distemper'd  fears. 
Become  a  man  indeed  I" 

From  that  day  forth 
The  silken  thread  of  love  that  ran  unseen 
Between  the  hearts  of  father  and  of  son, 
Tighten'd  with  many  a  pang  of  hope  and  dread. 
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Now  for  the  first  the  father  realized 
Farting  was  possible^  and  with  sick  suspense 
He  watched  the  shadow  and  the  sunbeam  fight 
For  victory  on  the  pallid  patient  face. 
When  winter  came  they  flitted  to  the  south, 
And  there,  amid  a  land  of  pine  and  vine. 
Under  a  sapphire  sky,  Justinian  seemM 
To  gather  strength  and  walk  about  renewed. 
Then  ever  in  that  fair  land  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  soft  church-bells,  and  ever  in  their  walks 
They  came  on  rudely  painted  images 
Of  Jesus  and  Madonna,  and  beheld 
At  every  step  the  shaven  face  of  priests. 
Among  these  signs  of  blind  and  ignorant  faith 
They  walked  like  strangers  in  an  alien  clime. 
Wondering  and  pitying,  pitied  in  their  turn 
By  all  who  saw  them  slowly  pass  along ; 
The  tall  boy  leaning  on  the  father's  arm. 
The  old  man  with  a  woman^s  tender  care 
Uplooking  in  his  face,  with  sleepless  eyes 
Watching  his  pearl  of  pearls. 

At  last  they  came 
Unto  a  place  most  peaceful  and  most  fair. 
Upon  the  margin  of  a  crystal  lake 
Set  in  the  hollow  of  Italian  hills. 
There  an  eternal  summer  seem'd  to  dwell. 
In  an  eternal  calm.     On  every  side 
The  purple  mountains  rose,  with  filmy  lights 
And  slender  scarfs  of  white  and  melting  mist. 
While  down  below  were  happy  orange  groves 
And  gleaming  emerald  slopes,  and  crimson  crags 
Upon  whose  sides  hung  chalets  white  as  snow 
Just  peeping  from  deep  fringe  of  flower  and  fern. 
And  all,  the  crag  and  chalet,  grove  and  wood. 
With  snow-white  gleams  of  silent  cataracts 
For  ever  frozen  in  the  act  to  fall. 
Were  imaged,  to  the  tiniest  flower  or  leaf. 
In  the  cerulean  mirror  of  the  lake, — 
Save  when  across  the  stillness  crystalline 
A  gondola  with  purple  shade  crawFd  slowly 
And  blurred  the  picture  with  its  silvern  trail. 

Here  then  they  rested,  in  a  cottage  set 
Upon  the  green  of  a  promontory. 
Where,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  images 
Reflected  in  the  azure  sleeping  lake. 
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Tliey  often  heard  the  lioatman^s  cvcn-song 
Come  from  the  distance  like  a  sound  in  sleep; 
And  often  faintly  from  the  crags  o'er  head 
Tinkled  the  chapel  bell.      But  day  by  day 
The  yonng  man  felt  the  life-blood  in  his  heart 
Fail  more  and  more,  till  oftentimes  his  life 
Would  seem  as  sad  and  faint  and  indistinct 
As  those  soft  sounds.     Once  as  they  linger'd  there, 
A  gentle  Lutheran  priest  whose  home  was  near 
Came,  hearing  that  the  youth  was  sick  to  death, 
And  sought  to  give  them  comfort ;   but  the  sire. 
With  something  of  a  learned  anger  left, 
Tho'  gently,  warn'd  him  from  the  sufferer^s  side- 
Then  coming  to  his  son^  *'  How  far  these  priests 
Scent  sorrow  1 — they  would  make  the  merry  world 
A  charnel-hOuse  to  do  their  office  in  ! 
1  sent  the  preacher  packing ;  he  seemed  vex^d 
To  hear  that  you  were  growing  strong  and  well 
And  did  not  need  his  prayers ;"  and  with  a  smile 
Of  sad  entreaty,  "  Yes,  you  are  growing  strong  ! 
And  you  will  soon  be  well  P^ 

Divinely  blue 
The  heavens  were  bending  o^er  the  young  man's  head, 
Blue  lay  the  peaceful  lake,  and  in  its  breast 
Another  heaven  as  divinely  blue 
Throbbed  through  its  own  soft  sunlight,  rapturously. 
Propped  in  his  chair  Justinian  gazed  around. 
*'  Father,'^  he  said,  "  dear  father,  hold  my  hand- 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  comfort  left 
Like  feeling  your  kind  touch.     Now  listen  to  me  ! 
I  know  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive — 
My  time  has  almost  come !'' — 

"  No,  no !" 


''  Dear  father  I 
When  the  faint  flame  of  life  is  flickering  low, 
They  say  that  even  mindless  beasts  and  birds 
Know  that  the  end  is  near ;  and  lo,  /  know  it, 
For  all  my  sense  grows  dim,     A  little  while. 
And  I  shall  be  a  part  of  that  soft  sleep 
Upon  the  lake  and  on  the  purple  hills, 
And  in  the  quiet  grave  where  no  shape  stirs. 
But  now  it  does  not  seem  so  hard  to  go, 
Since  all  life  seems  a  dream  within  a  dream, 
And  I  myself  the  strangest  dream  of  all. 
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To  those  fair  elements  whence  first  I  came — 
Water  and  earth  and  air — I  shall  return ; 
And  see  !  how  tranquil  and  how  beautiful 
They  wait  for  me,  the  immortal  ministers 
Of  Man  and  all  that  shares  mortality ! " 


Then  in  a  voice  that  seemed  the  very  sound 
Of  Ills  own  rending  hearty  the  father  cried, 
''  My  son  !  Justinian  !  child  of  mine  old  age  ! 
Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  and  dreary  days  I 
You  cannot  go  !  you  cannot  fade  away  1 
No,  no,  you  must  not  die  !  How  ehal!  I  live 
Bereft  of  you?     Where  shall  my  soul  find  rest. 
When  all  I  cherish,  all  the  loving  mind 
That  I  have  nurtured  so,  depart  so  soon  ? 
No,  I  will  hold  you — I  will  clasp  you  to  me— 
Nothing  shall  part  us,  nay,  not  Death  itself; 
For  if  you  die,  my  only  boy,  my  pride, 
I  will  die  too  i"     Then,  as  he  clasped  his  son, 
And  looked  into  the  thin  and  tearful  eyes, 
And  felt  the  slight  frame  tremble  through  and  through 
As  if  with  chill  of  some  cold  blighting  breath. 
He  suddenly  raised  up  his  face  to  heaven 
And  unaware,  with  a  great  gush  of  tears. 
Moaned,  ''  God  !  God  !  God  V* 

Startled  at  that  strange  cry, 
Justinian  murmur'd,  '^  Father  1'* — and  the  two 
Clung  close  to  cne  another  tremulously 
In  pain  too  quick  for  speech;  but  when  the  storm 
Of  sudden  agony  had  passed  away, 
There  came  a  pause^ — a  long  and  tearful  pause — 
And  each  could  feel  the  ©there's  beating  heart 
And  the  quick  coming  of  the  others  breath. 
Then  presently  their  eyes  met,  and  a  light 
Of  some  new  wonder  filled  Justinian^s  eyes, 
While  softly,  quietly,  he  said,  "  My  father  I 
Since  I  was  but  a  babe  upon  the  breast, 
And  ever  upward  through  the  happy  years, 
Your  eyes  have  been  the  source  of  all  my  seeing 
Your  mind  the  living  font  of  all  my  thoughts. 
Tell  me,  dear  father — now,  before  we  part — 
And  tell  me  firmly,  with  no  thought  of  fear, 
Is  it  for  ever  ?     Have  I  read,  indeed, 
My  lesson  truly  ?     Tell  me,  am  I  right  ? 
For  you  have  taught  me  truth  is  best  of  all — 
Is  this  the  utter  end  of  all  our  love. 
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And  shall  we  never  meet  and  know  each  other 
Again,  as  we  have  known  each  other  here  ?" 

Then  sobbing  like  a  child  the  old  man  cried, 
^'  Ask  me  not  I — ^Pitj  me,  and  ask  no  more  ! 
For  1o,  I  seem  as  one  whose  house  has  fallen 
About  his  feet  in  ruins,  and  who  stands 
Living,  aghast,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 
Clouded  with  horror,  half  awaked  from  sleep. 
I  know  there  is  no  Grod — ^Nature  herself. 
More  mighty  and  more  terrible  than  God, 
Hath  taught  me  that — but  till  this  piteous  hour 
I  never  craved  for  God  or  named  his  name. 
I  asked  not  for  him,  craved  no  alms  of  heaven. 
Nor  hungered  for  another,  better  life 
Than  this  we  live ;  all  that  I  sought  on  earth 
Was  you,  my  child,  my  son.     Stay  with  me  here. 
Let  us  remain  a  little  more  together — 
And  I  shall  be  content.^' 

Then  with  a  smile 
Angelically  sad,  Justinian  said : 
"  It  is  enough — torture  your  heart  no  more. 
Hold  to  our  faith — be  strong — for  though  I  die. 
Fairer  than  I  shall  live.     Now,  read  to  me 
That  sweet  preamble  of  Lucretius 
I  always  loved  so  much, — ^because  it  brought 
The  very  breath  of  fields  and  happy  flocks. 
With  that  great  animal  content  and  joy 
Which  fills  the  earth  to  which  we  all  return/' 

Then  trembling,  in  a  voice  made  thick  with  tears. 
The  old  man  at  the  bidding  of  the  boy 
Read  the  rich  periods  of  the  only  bard 
Who  faced  with  fearless  front  unconquerable 
That  Shape  so  many  see, — a  Skeleton 
Standing  amid  the  universal  snow 
Of  seeds  atomic,  pointing  dimly  down. 

'*  For  of  the  mighty  scheme  of  heaven  and  gods 
I  now  shall  sing,  unfolding  to  thy  gaze 
The  everlasting  principles  of  things — 
Whence  Nature  forms,  increases,  and  sustains 
All  forms  that  are,  and  whither  as  they  die 
She  evermore  dissolves  each  form  again. 
These  principles  we  in  our  human  speech 
Call  matter  or  the  generative  seeds, 
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Bodies  primordial  whence  all  things  that  be 
Were  marvellously  fashioned  from  the  first. ^^^ 

With  eyes  half  closed^  his  face  suffused  with  sunlight, 
The  pale  boy  listened,  while  the  verse  flowed  on. 

"  This  darkness,  this  deep  shadow  of  the  mind. 

Neither  the  sunrise  nor  the  darts  of  day 

Have  power  to  scatter;  but  it  shall  dissolve 

Before  the  light  of  reason  and  the  face 

Of  Nature's  self    First,  for  ejpordium, 

Lay  thou  to  hec^rt  this  first  great  principle — 

Nought  e'er  is  form' d  from  nought  by  power  divine  .  .  . 

But  when  we  have  studied  deep  and  comprehend 

That  power  divine  can  ne^er  make  nought  from  nought, 

Then  shall  we  know  that  which  we  seek  to  know — 

How  everything  is  fashioned  first  and  last, 

And  all  things  wrought  without  the  help  of  God  I  "  ^ 

So  far  he  read,  and  paused ;  and  as  he  paused 
A  change  came  o^er  the  face  he  gazed  upon, 
As  if  a  finger  touched  the  brow  and  eyes. 
The  father  shriek'd  and  shudder'd,  shrinking  back 
In  nameless  awe,  for  in  a  moment's  space. 
Though  all  the  air  was  sunny  overhead. 
And  all  the  lake  was  golden  at  their  feet. 
The  twain  were  covered  with  a  shadow  cast 
By  some  dark  shape  unseen. 

"  Hold  my  hand,  father. 
For  I  am  dying  \" 

Then  the  white  face  flashed 
To  one  wild  look  of  passionate  farewell. 
And  silently,  without  another  word. 
The  last  sad  breath  was  drawn. 

They  bore  him  in-r- 
How  and  by  whom  the  gentle  deed  was  done 
The  father  knew  not,  being  dazed  and  stunn'd. 
But  followed  moaning,  while  upon  his  bed 
They  placed  him  down ;  and  when  that  afternoon 
A  pallid  Sister  from  the  convent  came 
To  do  the  last  sad  ofiBces  of  death. 
The  old  man  only  watch'd  her  in  a  trance 
And  made  no  sign ;  but  when,  her  kind  task  done. 
She  touched  him,  saying  in  her  own  soft  speech, 
*'  Signor,  I  trust  he  died  in  the  full  faith 
Of  Christ  our  Lord  I"  he  gave  a  laugh  so  strange. 
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So  terrible  and  yet  so  pitiful. 
She  thought  his  wits  were  gone. 

Fair  as  a  star, 
Justinian  lay  upon  his  bed  of  death. 
And  seeing  him  so  young  and  beautiful 
The  Sister  gathered  lilies  in  the  garden 
And  strew'd  them  on  his  breast ;  then  reverently 
She  blessed  him ;  and  the  old  man  looked  at  her. 
Trembling  as  in  a  tranee ;  but  suddenly 
Uprising,  in  a  hollow  voice  he  cried. 
Pointing  her  to  the  door  with  quivering  hands, 
*'  Begone  !  profane  him  not !  from  life  to  deffth 
I  kept  him  safe  from  Superstition's  touch ! 
My  boy !  you  shall  not  take  him  from  me  now  !  ^' 

Robert  Buchanan. 


The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  passages  of  Lucretius,  trans- 
lated in  the  text  and  printed  in  italics : — 

^  Nam  tibi  de  summa  ooeli  ratione  deiimque 
Disserere  incipiam,  et  rerum  primordia  pandam ; 
XJnde  omxies  catara  creet  res,  aactet  alatque ; 
Quove  eadem  runum  natara  perempta  resolvat ; 
Qiue  no8  materiem,  et  genitalia  cor|>ora  rebus 
Keddenda  in  ratione  vocare,  et  semiDa  reram 
Appellare  snemus,  et  hsec  eadem  usar^re 
Coi^ra  prima,  quod  ex  illis  sunt  omma  primis. 

De  Rer.  Nat,  Booki.  54-62. 

'  Hone  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebras(|[ne  necesse  est 
Non  radii  solis,  neqne  lucida  tela  dici 
Discatiant,  sed  natane  species,  ratioqne  : 
Principium  hinc  cnjos  nobis  exordia  sumet, 
NuUam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam  .  .  .  • 
Qaas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimns  nil  posse  creari 
De  nihilo,  turn,  qnod  sequimur,  jam  rectius  inde 
Perspiciemns,  et  unde  qaeat  res  qiueque  creari, 
£t  quo  qiueque  modo  fiant  opera  sine  divam. 

De  Her.  Hat.,  Book  i.  147-151,  155-159. 
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WHEN  a  writer  of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Herbert  Spencer 
proceeds  to  treat  of  Ethical  Data^  after  a  long  series  of  works 
regarded  as  preliminary  for  this  task^  special  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  his  reasoning.  Laborious  preparation  for  a  crowning 
effort  lends  increased  interest  to  that  effort  when  at  last  it  is 
undertaken.  Besides^  Herbert  Spencer  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  a  theory  of  evolution^  which  has  gained 
wide  popularity,  and  which  has  this  obvious  merit  in  a  scientific 
sense,  that  it  contemplates  human  life  as  an  integral  part  of  a  grand 
whole.  The  full  test  of  such  a  theory  is  not  reached  until  the 
attempt  is  made  to  include  ethical  data  within  its  boundaries.  Only 
now,  therefore,  can  the  testing  strain  be  said  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  entire  theory  of  Spencer.  How  can  an  evolution  thfsory, 
which  traces  all  characteristics  of  human  life  to  a  process  of  develop- 
ment  from  lower  forms  of  animate  existence,  account  for  the  right 
and  dutiful  in  human  conduct?  If  the  right  and  dutiful  find  no 
place  in  the  life  of  the  mollusk,  how  do  they  find  a  place  by  gradual 
evolution  in  the  life  of  man  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  Herbert 
Spencer  has  now  addressed  himself,  and  the  success  of  the  answer 
is  here  to  be  considered. 

A  prefatory  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  at  the  present  time  is  the  author's  fear  "  of  leaving  the  final  work 
of  the  series  unexecuted .''  Apprehension  that  '*  health  may  per- 
manently fail,''  before  he  reaches  "  the  last  part  of  the  task  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,''  has  led  the  author  to  pass  by  certain  inter- 
mediate stages  in  the  treatment  of  Sociology,  in  order  that  he  may 
deal  now  with  Ethical  distinctions.  The  volume  will  receive  a  wel- 
come, joined  with  the  hope  that  Herbert  Spencer  may  have  granted 
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Biai  sta^Egth  sufficient  for  deliberately  completiug  the  whole  round 
|of  work  he  has  laid  down  for  himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  urgent 
aeed  for  dealing  at  once  with  The  Data  of  Ethics  is  an  admissioa 
of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  ethical  problem,  an  admission 
vhich  will  be  fully  accepted  by  those  who  differ  essentially  from 
him  as  to  the  true  theory  of  moral  life. 

I  Before  entering  upon  criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  however 
briefly,  the  development  theory  upheld  by  Spencer,  of  which  the 
etliical  theory  now  presented  is  to  be  taken  as  the  crowning  feature. 
According  to  him,  tlie  science  or  philosophy  of  existence  is  to  be 
fonud  in  evolution  from   lower  to  higher  forms.     The   lowest   stage 

■  is  the  physical ;   from   that   there  is   advance   to  the   biological ;   the 
H  neit  advance   brings   us    to    the  psychological;    and    thence  we    are 

■  brought  to  the  sociological.      Eestrictiug  attention   here  to   conduct, 
'       ftS  coming  most  closely  on  the  present  subject  of  investigation,  there 

is  ci'olation  from  the  lowest  forms  of  physical  action,  which  gradually 
ttsmues  a  more  developed   aspect,  keepiug  pace   with   the  evolution 

■  of  utructure    and    of   functions  in  the   history   of  animate  existence. 
"  Voder   this    theory,   the    laws    of   evolution    are    held   to   supply   an 

adetpiate  philosophy  of  human  conduct. 

That  there  is  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher  in  the  order  of 
ciiitenoe,  admits  of  no  dispute.  In  accordance  with  this^  we  can 
fcm  lystematic  conceptions  of  the  universe.  But  that  an  all-per* 
vadit^g  law  of  evolution,  taken  as  the  scientific  expression  of  a  force 
operating  through  all  forms  of  life,  gives  the  explanation  of  a  gradually 
itscreasiiig  complexity  of  being,  is  a  theory  which  must  still  occasion 
debate.  My  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  this 
jr,  but  only  to  find  the  point  of  junction  which  may  set  Spencer's 
ethical  philosophy  in  proper  position  and  in  a  suitable  light. 

The  evolution  theory  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  at  pains  to 
develop  clearly  determines  the  line  of  his  procedure  as  to  ethics. 
iSther  the  ethical  theory  must  be  a  manifest  outgrowth  of  the  evolu- 
tlieory — a  crowning  feature  in  it — or  that  theory  its^clf  must  be 
Joned  as  insufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
higher  order  of  activity.  Accordingly  Herbert  Spencer  defines  Ethics 
^y  reference  to  its  subject-matter  in  the  following  terms :  "  Ethics 
liaa  for  its  subject-matter  that  form  which  universal  conduct  assumes 
during  the  last  stages  of  its  evolution^'  (p.  20).  So  far  this  statement 
oah  alfifHis  that  ethical  action  is  the  highest  type  of  action — a  state- 
nieiit  about  which  there  may  be  general  agreement.  But  whether 
ihii  highest  type  of  aettoUi  as  seen  in  human  life,  can  be  accurately 
c»«icrihcd  as  the  last  stages  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  "universal 
coodttct,"  may  be  disputed.  Human  conduct  may  warrantably  be 
elasiifiefl  with  conduct  in  general,  but  it  does  not  thereby  become  a 
|«h>      *  -  a1  conduct. 

1       :  lal  demand  meeting  the  evolutionist  when  he  reaches 
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the  territory  of  ethics  is,  to  show  that  moral  action  is  the  product  of 
higher  structure  and  functions  belonging  to  man.  The  evolntioni«t 
has  to  cut  his  way  through  a  thicket  of  perplexities  in  attempting  ta 
make  good  this  position.  ^Ihe  test  of  the  scheme  must  be  found  in 
generally  recognised  ethical  conceptions,  and  the  measure  in  which  a 
rational  explanation  of  these  conceptions,  and  of  the  actions  to  which 
they  lead,  has  been  provided. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  discussion^  Mr,  Spencer  deals  1st,  with 
"  Conduct  in  general  f  2nd,  ^'  Evolution  of  conductj'^  and  8rd,  *'  Good 
and  bad  conduct."' 

That  conduct  is  a  whole,  and  ethics  a  part  of  the  totality  i  that 
conduct  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  so  wide  as  to  include  all  actionSj 
except  purposeless  actions,  that  is,  all  actions  adjusted  to  ends ;  and 
that  ethical  science  is  concerned  with  a  restricted  and  advanced 
division  of  conduct — are  positions  which  may  be  freely  admitted* 
There  is,  indeed,  an  ambiguity  in  the  description  of  purposeless 
actions,  about  which,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  raise  discussion. 
Tlierc  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  an  action  which  serves 
a  purpose,  and  an  action  by  which  an  agent  cremttes  his  own  purpose  j 
and  there  is  a  profjortionate  difference  between  the  philosophic  theories 
adequate  to  account  for  these  two  sets  of  actions*  There  is  an  im- 
mense distance  separating  the  action  of  water  pouring  upon  a  mill- 
wheel  from  the  action  of  a  man  conveying  his  thoughts  to  another  in 
ordinary  conversation.  And  between  these  two  Ucs  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated set  of  sen^ori'Tnotor  actions  characterizing  various  orders  of 
muscular  activity. 

Let  us  here,  however,  keep  hold  of  these  two  conceptions,  which  are 
favourites  with  Mr,  Spencer,  that  conduct  is  a  totality,  and  that  moral 
conduct  is  a  part  in  this  whole.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  moiral 
actions  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  within  the  totality.  To 
account  for  this,  we  must  be  able  to  point  to  distiuguisbing  features 
belonging  exclusively  to  such  actions.  What  are  these  features  ?  and 
how  arc  they  recognised  ?  In  accordance  with  the  relation  of  whole 
and  part,  it  is  found  convenient  to  dwell  on  the  general  classification  of 
actions  as  good  or  bad*  From  this  generality,  it  is  needful  to  discoraf 
the  avenue  to  the  more  specific  region  of  right  or  temng.  This  requires 
discrimination,  which  brings  the  evolutionist  on  his  first  serious  per- 
plexity. There  is,  indeed,  no  great  puzzle  so  long  as  we  linger  amongst 
evidences  of  gmwing  complexity  of  animal  stinicture,  and  adaptation  to 
the  accomplishment  of  higher  ends.  We  freely  apply  the  term  *'good,'* 
in  a  lax  general  sense,  to  all  actions  serving  any  end  in  animal  ecouotuj^ 
such  as  the  support  of  the  organism,  or  the  increase  of  happiness,  S41 
long  as  we  continue  observation  in  this  region,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  Spencer's  answer  to  the  question.  What  constiiuieM  advance  in  the 
evolution  of  conduct  ?  Increasing  complexity  of  organism  provides  for 
increasing  complexity  of  action.     On  this  line  of  progre^i^s,  marking 
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degrees  of  excellence^  wc  may  have  a  ^ood  aad  a  better.  From  com- 
jikxity  mthiu  tlie  organism  itself,  we  pass  to  what  concerns  the  species 
to  wluch  the  individual  bcloug8j  considering  what  is  good  in  the  sense 
of  prondiug  for  the  continuance  of  the  race*  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  parenta  and  offspring,  as  exemplified  in  lower  and 
higher  orders  of  beings.  From  this  we  advance  to  what  is  social^  and 
the  good  is  that  which  contributes  to  the  strength  and  comfort  of  the 
aggregate  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

All  this  is  clear  and  certain,  but  it  helps  nothing  towards  an  expla- 
nation of  ethical  distinctions.  It  is  in  some  sense  an  obstniction  to  a 
pvoi^er  understanding.  For  it  deliberately  leads  us  into  a  thicket  out 
erf  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  a  way  to  open  ground,  where  moral 
dbtinctions  come  within  sight.  "  The  struggle  for  existence" — the  well- 
known  auxiliary  of  the  evolntionist — proves  a  source  of  great  per- 
plexity^ as  he  seeks  to  become  a  moralist,  vindicating  an  evolution 
theory  ms  adequate  to  explain  ethical  actions.  *'  The  struggle  for 
eJtisteiioe"  has  as  its  consequent  *^  surnval  of  the  fittest,"  and  that  as 
ita  concomitant  ''destruction  of  the  weakest."  This  struggle  may  be 
traced  in  the  evolution  of  conduct  up  the  scale  of  increasingly  complex 
organism,  with  evidence  of  steadily  increasing  violence  on  the  one 
liaodj  and  laceration  on  the  other.  Growing  strength,  with  more 
powerful  weapons  of  offence,  may  present  evolution  of  conduct,  appear- 
ing at  length  in  fiercest  encounters.  But  such  evolution  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  morality,  nor  is  it  any  help  towards  the  evolution  of 
thought  bcariDg  on  higher  conduct. 

Nothing  can  conceal — or  even  materially  obscure — the  voitness  of 
ike  eOHiriui  involved  when  we  pass  from  such  conflict  to  actions  which 
eome  within  the  ethical  region.  We  are  introduced  into  a  new  sphere 
— as  Mr.  Spencer  has  said,  it  is  introduction  ^^by  antithesis^''  (p.  18). 
Bot  *'  antithesis**  is  not  to  be  found  in  evolntion  of  structure,  and 
fttnction,  and  action.  The  evolution  which  leads  to  increased  power  of 
attack^  docs  not  at  the  same  time  lead  to  restraint  upon  the  disposition 
to  be  \Tolent,  It  cannot  warrantably  be  said  that  *'  this  imperfectly 
evolved  conduct  introduces  us  ...  to  conduct  that  is  perfectly  evolved," 
meaning  by  that  last  expression  conduct  which  does  not  seek  to  injure, 
bat  ^^  ~     shuns  all  such  injury »  as  deserving  the  condemnation  of 

CTC?3  L..:  -ent  being.  In  giving  emphasis  to  this,  we  are  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that  men  often  act  irrationally — under  the  sweep  of 
angr}  1  act  even  brutally.     In  such  brutal  conduct,  too  often  to 

he  di-^.  in   the  painful   revelations  of  domestic  life,  we  have  the 

erolutioa  of  conduct  wiihoul  antithesis.  We  have  evolution  in  aceord- 
»Dcc  with  the  line  of  progress  previously  traced ;  but  this  is  not 
ei^olutiou  towards  ethical  conduct,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is, 
lodeedt  tme,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  that  '^  coiitemplating  these  adjust- 
ments of  acts  to  ends  which  miss  completeness,  because  they  cannot  be 
aadc  by  one  creature  without  other  creatures  being  prevented  from 
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makiug  tliem^  raises  ike  thought  of  adjustments  such  that  each  creature 
may  make  them  without  preventing  them  from  being  made  by  other 
creatures"  (p.  18).  But  such  a  statement  is  not  the  product  of  an 
evolution  theory*  Attention  is  not  restricted  to  progress  of  conduct  in 
accordance  with  the  one  accredited  law  of  advance^  but  is  directed  on 
something  quite  different  The  suggestion  is  not  the  i>roduct  of  a 
philosophy  true  to  its  own  accepted  basis.  This  is  a  process  of  cutting 
down  the  thicket  which  hinders  progress,  instead  of  discovering  n 
philosophic  pathway.  We  may,  indeed,  "  contemplate"  the  sunival  of 
the  fittest  by  destruction  of  the  weaker,  which  had  struggled  for  exisU 
encc  while  strength  remained^  and  we  may  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
sunivor  as  no  fit  course  for  man.  To  us  there  may  arise  the  thought 
of  a  line  of  action  more  admirably  seniog  an  adjustment  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others.  But  the  contemplating  of  the  action  of  lower 
animals  in  this  way^  and  the  raising  of  thoughts  concerning  a  nobler 
line  of  action,  are  no  illustrations  of  evolution  of  conduct ;  and  what 
is  still  more  important,  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
materials  supplied  by  an  evolution  theory.  Or,  to  put  the  objection  in 
another  form,  moral  conduct  whieli  scrupulously  shuns  infliction  of 
injury,  cannot  be  described  as  '^that  form  which  universal  conduct 
assumes  during  the  last  stages  of  its  evolution'^  (p.  20).  While  granting 
that  conduct  is  a  whole,  and  moral  activity  a  part  of  that  whole,  it  ia 
impossible  to  find  any  sense  in  which  moral  action  can  be  described  as 
a  form  which  universal  conduct  assumes — ^as  if  the  underlying,  the 
lower  and  earlier,  did  actually  lend  support  to  ethical  forms  of  activity. 
From  this  dilemma,  I  pass  to  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  good  and 
bad  conduct.  There  is  no  need  for  lingering  over  the  fact  that  very 
large  application  is  found  for  the  word  good.  We  have  things  which 
are  good ;  good  in  the  action  of  physical  forces ;  good  service  from  the 
lower  animals;  and  we  have  a  vast  variety  of  applications  for  the 
descriptive  term  among  the  actions  of  man  towards  his  fellow- man.  It 
was  in  view  of  this  wide  application  of  the  word,  that  Socrates  so  often 
pressed  the  question — Good  for  what?  Good  conduct  is  vast  in  range 
and  compleiLity.  This  reference  to  a  wider  sense  of  goodness  in  conduct 
does  not,  however,  help  us  towards  an  explanation  of  moral  distinetiona, 
but  presses  into  view  a  worse  perplexity  than  that  which  has  just 
occupied  attention.  If  there  are  such  varied  sliades  of  meaning  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  good  conduct,  how  do  we  explain  the 
explicit  restriction  of  the  right  in  action— the  definition  of  moral  good 
— and  how  comes  it  that  we  assign  a  species  of  sac  redness  to  moral 
actions,  attaching  sj^cial  importance  to  moral  sanction  ?  I  am  willing, 
at  tlds  point,  to  waive  all  questions  concerning  "  conscience/'  and  also 
concerning  a  Divine  authority  imposing  and  enforcing  moral  law.  Wc 
may  leave  these  out  of  view  for  the  present,  that  we  may  consider 
singly  this  question — How  can  the  conditions  of  sentient  life,  with 
power  of  abstract  intelligence  superadded,  lend  to  the  recognition  of 
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lal  distinct ious  ?  How  hare  some  actions  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
act  dass,  under  the  name  "  morals"  ? 

With  Mr.  Spencer  the  good  in  conduct  is  the  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sentient  existence*  With  him, 
as  with  all  who  adopt  the  evolution  basis^  the  good  in  experience  is  the 
ftgrectable ;  in  action,  that  which  contributes  to  agreeable  experience. 
No  one  will  hesitate  in  allowing  that  the  agreeable  is  good,  for  that  is 
only  lo  define  the  agreeable  by  another  word  accepted  as  synonymous. 
Wlietlicr  the  agreeable  is  synonymous  with  all  good  is  a  question  which 
^vaits  solution.     Now,  as  sentiency  or  sensibility  depends  upon  external 

fliience,  Mr,  Spencer  treats  of  the  good  by  reference  to  existing 
inierests.  According  to  him,  the  finfi  set  of  adjustments  is,  "  those 
abserving  individual  life;"  the  second,  '^ those  which  subserve  the 
iog  of  offspring;"  the  ihird  includes  ^^the  deeds  by  which  men 
affect  one  another/^  Taking,  then,  f/ood  as  dcsignatuig  the  common 
end,  as  well  as  the  conduct  which  leads  to  that  cud,  there  is,  according 
to  tliis  view,  a  fhree/old  aspect  of  human  good : — personal  good ;  the 
good  of  offspring,  which  is  in  a  sense  only  an  expansion  of  pei^sonal 
good ;  and  the  good  of  others,  or  of  mankind  around  us.  All  this  is 
clear  and  indubitable.  If  the  agreeable  is  '^  good^* — as  we  all  admit  it 
to  be — ^it  is  good  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  experienced.  I^ 
1  there  be  experience  of  an  agreeable  kind,  that  is,  "  good^'  in 

ti  j  indicated,  associated  with  action   which  in  a  quite  different 

»en$e  we  name  "  bad/'  that  is,  wrong — and  this  also  is  unquestionable — 
this  is  a  disturbing  consideration  for  the  present  treatment  of  ethical 
data,  though  I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  it.  Meanwhile  let  us  con- 
centrate on  this, — that  there  are  three  distinct  circles  of  pereonality 
with  which  conduct  is  concerned,  in  order  to  realize  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  "good'^  in  life.  These  ai'c  self,  offspring,  and  persons 
standing  in  no  closer  relation  to  us  than  that  of  fellow-men.     This  may 

taken  as  ignoring  the  tics  of  kindred ;  but  no  serious  criticism  need 
Bst  on  this  ground,  as  the  threefold  distribution  sufficiently  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  argument.  Regarding  these  three,  then,  as  suffi- 
ciently representative,  it  would  seem  that  the  agreeable  is  of  the  same 
^ro/iw?  in  the  experience  of  all  three  classes,  -for  the  agreeable  is  the 
able  wherever  experienced,  and  the  agreeable  is  the  "  good.^'  But 
^t      ■'  <  ceds  to  treat  of  varying  degrees  of  clearness  in  recog- 

h       ^  -         ice,  and  in   emphasizing  the  fact.     The  regard  to  the 

agreeable  is  much  more  prompt  when  personal  satisfaction  is  the  end 
of  our  actions,  and  yet  we  much  more  praise  actions  as  "  morally  good^' 
which  aeek  the  Ijcnefit  of  others.  Mr.  Spencer  here  points  to  the  fact 
that  oar  ''  ethical  judgments^'  arc  much  more  explicit  and  obvious  with 
class  of  cases  than  with  another.  Those  passed  "  on  self- regarding 
aire  ordinarily  little  emphasized,"  and  are  sometimes  obscure  in 
application*  On  turning  to  the  second  class,  ^^  we  no  longer  find  any 
obscurity    in  the  application  of  the   words  good  and  bad/'     '*  Mosi 
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tmjJiafic,  howevnr,  are  the  applications  of  tlie  words  good  and  bacl 
coiiduct  tliroiighout  that  third  division^  coniprisiiiig  the  deeds  by  wlucli 
men  affect  one  another''  (p.  24).  That  tfcb  distinction  of  clearncs* 
and  emphasis  in  the  history  of  our  moral  jiirlgments  is  strictly  arcnrate, 
heing  upheld  by  a  large  body  of  evidence,  admits^  I  think,  of  no  doubt. 
Bnt  the  fact  tells  adversely  for  a  theory  >vhich  takes  it  as  the  under* 
lying  assumption  of  all  ethical  judgments  that  the  agreeable  la  the  one 
ncccssaiy  and  uniform  test  of  the  right.  For,  on  this  assumption,  the 
agrecableuess  connected  with  the  attainment  of  personal  adviiniage 
should  be  at  least  as  clear  as  the  fact  of  agreeablencss  to  offsprings  or 
to  our  fellow-men  generallyj  when  their  interests  are  promotecL  On 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  a  happiness  theory,  there  should  be  bo 
ethical  judgments  so  direct,  unhesitating,  and  emphatic  as  those  whicli 
pronounce  upon  the  actions  contributing  to  personal  satisfaction. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  there  is  less  inclination  ia 
emphasize  the  moral  quality  of  actions  bearing  on  personal  happiness? 
Mr.  Spencer's  answer  is  this  :  "  Those  ethical  judgments  we  pass  in 
self- regarding  acts  are  ordinarily  so  little  emphasized;  partly  because 
the  promptings  of  the  self-regarding  desires,  generally  strong  enough, 
do  not  need  moral  enforcementy  and  partly  because  the  promptings  of  the 
other-regarding  desires,  less  strong,  and  often  over-ridden^  do  need  moral 
enforcement**  (p,  23),  The  facts  are  as  Mr.  Spencer  states,  but  they 
arc  unavailing  for  the  contemplated  purpose.  Attention  is  turned  aside 
to  the  need  for  special  enforcement  of  certain  actions.  It  is  directed 
on  the  impvhe  which  leads  to  the  pursuing  of  such  lines  of  conduct,  or 
the  absence  of  it.  Doubtless  it  is  an  important  fact  for  the  ethical 
student  that  men  are  much  more  eager  to  promote  their  own  happiness 
than  their  neighbours^  interests.  And  if  our  praise  is  directed  upon 
personal  merit,  we  may  specially  commend  the  man  who  rises  above  the 
impulse  to  seek  his  own  good,  in  order  to  benefit  another.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  it  still  remains  true  that  if  the  agreeable  is  the  sole  test 
of  the  morally  right,  the  clearest  and  most  strongly  emphasized  moral 
judgments  should  be  those  directed  upon  the  actions  which  gain  per- 
sonal gratification.  But  as  the  opposite  is  the  ease,  there  is  a  pre* 
sumption  that  the  agreeable  is  not  the  basis  of  moral  distinctions. 
N  The  statement  that  the  promptings  within  us  to  seek  the  happiness 
of  others  "  need  moral  enforcement/^  leads  to  the  wider  and  more 
important  statement^  that  '^  conduct  which  seeks  the  good  of  othtrs  is 
most  emphatically  termed  ffood"  (p.  25).  How,  then,  is  this?  Why 
should  it  be  ?  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  hannonize  with  the  theory 
that  "  the  good  is  universally  the  pleasurable  **  (p.  30),  For  if  it  be, 
there  can  be  no  rational  warrant  for  distinguishing  the  conduct  which 
seeks  the  good  of  others,  as  somehow  higher  than  the  conduct  which 
has  for  its  end  our  own  good.  All  actions  producing  equal  happiness 
must,  on  this  theory,  be  equally  right*  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
seeking  the  good  of  others  is  ifpedafft/  commended  by  men.     \Yhy  is  it 
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Not  because  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  sole  good,  for  in  that 
case  the  maxim  would  hold  equally  for  self-satisfaction  aud  for  the  satis- 
faction of  another.  On  this  basis,  it  could  make  no  difference  whether 
I'  V'r  experience  were  that  of  one  individual  or  of  another*    The 

i  ^         uon  of  the  superiority  assigned  to  action  having  for  its  end 

the  good  of  our  fellpw-men  is  this,^ — that  man,  as  an  intelligent  moral 
jeui^  fii  '    '  "    iself  the  custodian  of  the  good  of  others.      There  is  this 
rked  tl  i  c  in  the  two  cases,  that  a  man  has  his  own  pleasure  at 

his  di&poaalj  to  pari  with  as  he  will^  while  the  happiness  of  others  is 
li:  ''  )\ter  under  an  entirely  different  condition  or  law  of  activity, 
ffi  -  him  not  to  abate  it^  but  to  increase  it  as  he  has  opportunity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  every  man  recognises  a  law  of  self-denial  as  the 
law  ofrational  life.  Any  theorj^  which  fails  to  place  Benevolence  in  this 
iiLdependent  and  absolute  position,  reduces  morality  to  a  more  or  less  dis- 
criminating phase  of  self-seeking. 

There  remains  the  deeper  question — How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
oetions  inost  commonly  and  most  emphatically  commended  arc  actions 
wliich  most  need  to  be  enforced  ?  But  this  question  Mr.  Spencer  does 
lot  discuss,  and  it  may  be  passed  with  this  remark^  that  it  waits 
»tuliun^  not  only  as  a  single  questiouj  but  as  an  inquiry  bringing  in  its 
inin  a  whole  series  of  problems  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  good  life — 
problems  in  the  discussing  of  which  the  Greek  philosophers  were 
ipeciaUy  strong. 

It  it  time  now  to  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
bolders  of  an  absolute  morality.  *'The  moralist  who  thinks  this 
luct  intnusicaUy  good,  and  that  inlrinsicalhj  bad,  if  pushed  home, 
has  no  choice  but  to  fall  back  on  their  pleasure-giving  and  pain-giring 
cts.  To  prove  this,  it  needs  but  to  observe  how  impossible  it  would 
lo  think  of  them  as  we  do,  if  their  effects  were  reversed**  (p.  31). 
If  the  upholders  of  absolute  morality  could  be  so  easily  disposed  of  as 
implies^  we  should  not  have  had  argumentation  maintained  for 
on  the  ti'ue  philosophy  of  moral  distinctions.  Easy  modes  for 
diiposing  of  the  controversies  of  the  ages  are  not  usually  reliable.  The 
here  offered  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  morality  is 
tlwj  very  slenderest  kind.  Only  suppose  the  effects  reversed,  says 
author,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  actions  are  not  intrinsically  of 
character  we  assign  to  them.  **  Suppose/'  he  says,  ''  that  gashes 
bruises  caused  agreeable  sensations,  and  brought  in  their  train 
tntteafled  power  of  doing  work  and  receiving  enjoyment,  should  we 
assault  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present?*' (p.  31 )»  When 
aurder  turns  out  to  be  something  else  than  killing,  and  falsehood 
cthing  else  than  deception,  we  shall  have  to  adjust  our  vocabulary 
the  unexpected  change ;  but  we  shall  not  thereby  show  that  pleasure- 
jiving  or  pain-giving  effects  alone  decide  moral  distinctions,  and  it  will 
remain  true  as  at  present  that  infliction  of  injury  and  deception  of 
9thcrs   are   actions   intrinsically    wrong,  whether   the  pain  consequent 
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upon  them  be  great  or  small.  If  murder  tended  to  tlie  length ening  of 
life>  wc  should  think  of  it  otherwise  than  we  do ;  that  is  to  say,  wc 
should  have  a  use  of  the  word  *'  murder '  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
assigned  by  present  usage,  and  our  thotigkia  couccTuiDg  the  taking 
away  of  hnman  life  would  remain  as  at  present.  This  play  over  us«i^e 
in  speech  obscures  the  question  and  explains  nothing.  How  conies  it 
that  we  regard  the  destruction  of  human  life  as  iniquity,  while  niau- 
kind  agrees  to  a  daily  slaughter  of  animals  ?  Tlie  real  problem  is,  How 
come  we  to  think  as  we  do  of  murder  or  deceit?  What  rational  e3£i4a- 
nation  can  be  given  of  our  thoughts  ?  We  are  agreed  in  our  under- 
standing that  murdering  is  wilful  taking  away  of  the  life  of  another, 
and  that  deceit  is  a  wilful  misleading  of  another.  We  admit  that  the 
two  actions  described  under  the  names  ^'  murder'^  and  *'  deceit'*  could 
not  be  interpreted  without  reference  to  their  consequences,  for  both  are 
actions  done  to  others.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  of  the  coiKseqiiencca 
is  not  the  measure  of  our  thoughts.  It  is  this  fact  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  faced,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  discussion.  So  far  is  our 
mode  of  thinking  from  being  determined  by  the  consequences  which 
follow,  that  two  men  might  lose  their  lives  by  the  hands  of  two  of 
their  fellows  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  we  should  call  the  one  & 
case  of  murder,  the  other  a  case  of  accidental  death.  Thus  it  ajipears 
that  wc  think  as  we  do,  not  merely  by  reference  to  consequences,  but 
also  to  the  intention  of  the  agent  and  a  rational  law  of  self-direction, 
A  moral  action  is  something  more  than  appears  to  an  onlooker.  A 
man  may  be  deceived  by  statements  made  by  two  persons  in  succession, 
yet  in  the  one  case  we  may  charge  the  uaiTator  with  deceit^  ia  tlui 
otlier  we  may  acquit  the  narrator  of  complicity.  There  was  exactly  the 
same  resiUt  in  both  cases ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  was  deceit,  in  the 
other  there  was  not.  We  think  of  the  actions  as  we  do  by  reference  to 
the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  moral  action  was  the  thing  contem- 
plated. To  ignore  this,  is  merely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and  attempt 
explanations  while  looking  only  at  a  part  of  the  thing  to  he  explained. 
Wrongness  in  conduct  is  not  measured  according  to  amount  of  sufl'eriiig 
attendant  on  the  action,  nor  is  rightness  according  to  the  amount  of 
attendant  happiness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  man  proposing  to  construct 
a  theory  of  ethics  who  can  ignore  consequences;  assuredly  no  intui- 
tionalist  proposes  to  do  anything  so  absurd;  but  to  include  all  ethical 
data  within  happiness,  is  to  exclude  what  every  moral  agent  must, 
recognise  as  beiongiug  to  morality.  In  regarding  ethical  data  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  mere  sentient  existence,  we  may  keep  some  hold 
on  the  lower  phases  of  animal  life,  which  the  evolutionist  cann« 
abandon ;  but  we  lose  hold  of  the  higher  reaches  of  intelligent  life, 
where  morality  becomes  possible.  Consequences  may  even  be  retlnccd 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  injury  to  another  he  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  dwelling  upon,  yet  the  action  is  regarded  by  us  as  absolutely 
wrong.     lu  like  manner,  the  advantage  accruing  from  an  action  mny 
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so  ^roall  that  we  should  feel  rehictaticc  in  assigning  distinct  import- 
ance to  it,  jet  the  action  is   commended  as  right,  and  we  have  no 
bentadon  in  expressing  adroiratioa  of  the  agent.     It  may,  indeed,  be 
asfumed   "  to  be  self-evident  that  life  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  it 
doc»,  or  does  not,  bring  a  surplus  of  agi'ceablc  feeling*'  (p.  27) ;  but 
Qiis  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  life  is  agreeable  when  it  is  agree- 
able, which  is  sclf-evidently  true,  but  worthless  as  a  help  towards  the 
diMX)ireTy  of  ethical  data.     A  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  variety  of  ways,  leaving  scope  for  great  diversities  in  the 
idtal  of  life.     To  re^ave  the  reproach  of  the  ''  pig  philosophy"  (p.  46)  is 
not  agreeable;  but  a  vague  formula  which  will  suit  animal,  even  more 
readily   than  human   life,  has  the   responsibility   of  pointing   the  eye 
down  the  scale.     And  if,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  most  admirably  said,  "  it  is 
better  to  be  a  human  \mng  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied"  {"  Utili- 
tarianism," p*  l-i)j  we  need  something  higher  than  "a  surplus  of  the 
ecable"'  as  the  formula  for  moral  life. 
tTlie  further  Mr.  Spencer  advances  in  his  eriticism  of  rival  theories, 
the  weaker  his    own    position    appears.     His    classiRcation    of  these 
theorit5   in    itself  betrays  want  of  searching  analysis,  and  consequent 
ikficimcy   in   critical     treatment.       He    says, — ''  Ethical    systems    are 
nniglily  distinguishable  according  as  they  take  for  their  cardinal  ideas  (1) 
tki5  character  of  the  agent ;   (2)   the   nature  of  his  motive ;   (3)  the 
quality  of  his    deeds;   (>)  the  results^'   (p.  32).      This  is  a  classifica- 
tion of  ethical  theories  completely  untenable.     It  is  quite  impossible  to 
mdicate  it  by  any  enumeration  of  moral  philosophers,   or  of  ethical 
wberocs,     A  glance  at  the  classification  is  sufficient  to   show    that   it 
'Ttiita  logical  cohesion.     For  example,    if    we  take   number   3,  '*  the 
quality  of  his  deeds," — what  ethical  theory   is   there   which    does   not 
pmfess  to  determine  the  quality   of  the  agent's  deeds?     How   could 
tlicTc  be  an  ethical  theory  without  this  as  its  primary  purpose  ?     How 
could  we,  for  example,  otherwise  describe  a  Utilitarian  theoiy,  enumc- 
fitcd  under  number  4,  "  the  results/'  than  as  as  a  theory  which  seeks 
^J  determine  the  quality  of  a  man's  deeds  by  their  results  ?     Again, 
"J  what  contrivance  can  we  separate  a  man's  motive  from  the  nature  of 
"^  deed,  or  propose  to  regard  a  moral  action  otherwise  than  as  involv- 
"3g  mtive,  acif  and  end  ?     And,  once  more,  how  can  the  character  of  the 
•S'Pat  be    the   standard  of  ethical  distinctions,  or  how  can  we  judge  of 
*»y  man's  character,  "  save  by  the  quality  of  iiis  deeds  ?"     Or,  if  we 
**6tanplate  the  ideal  of  character  as  the  end  towards  which  men  are  to 
•*riitlv  tent  effort,  how  can    men  aim  at  this   without   a   prior 

■^wtiL  ac  quality  of  their  actions?    This  fourfold  classification  of 

"  Sue  standards  of  different  moral  schools"   shows  a  disregard  of  the 
^nitndi  leriKtics  of  all  ethical   theories,   and   fails  to  mark  out 

tkifiLv     ^^      ning  features. 

'low,  then,  can  such  a  classification  be  illustrated?     Tliere  is,  I 
Wievej  no  theory  which  can  be  placed  under  number  1,  as  finding  the 
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standard  of  rigtt  actions  in  "  the  character  of  the  agent/'     Plato 


and 
any 


Jonathan  Edwards  ai*e  named  licre^  but  no  reference  is  given  to 
part  of  the  works  of  either  in  support  of  the  description.  Mr.  SpenceU 
says, — ^"  It  is  strange  that  a  notion  so  abstract  as  that  of  perfection,  o 
a  certain  ideal  completeness  of  nature^  should  ever  liavc  been  thought 
one  from  which  a  system  of  guidance  can  be  evolved,  as  it  w^  in 
general  way  by  Plato,  and  more  distinctly  by  Jonathan  Edwards'' 
(p.  32).  Plato  did  point  to  an  ideal  excellence  of  character  whicli 
men  should  strive  to  reach ;  but  he  did  so  only  as  Socrates  had  don 
before  hira,  as  Aristotle  did  after  him,  and  as  every  moralist  must  doj 
whatever  be  his  theory  of  the  standard  of  moral  distinctions.  But  it 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Plato  made  the ''  notion  of  jierfection  ^'  thai 
"  from  which  a  system  of  guidance  can  be  evolved/^  We  have  only  t* 
recall  the  leading  conception  pen^ading  the  Republitj  that  the  govern 
ment  of  reason  is  the  essential  condition  for  the  right  guidance  o! 
conduct,  in  order  to  see  how  far  Plato  was  from  presenting  an  abati*ad 
notion  of  perfection  as  that  from  which  a  system  of  guidance  was  to  b6i 
evolved.  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  fourtl 
Book,  where  he  concentrates  upon  the  theory  of  moral  life,  and  considei 
his  account  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  Wisdom,  Courage,  Temperancq 
and  Justice  (Republic j  B,  iv.,  428-433).  When  he  maintains  thai 
man  is  to  be  guided  by  his  reason ;  and  that,  so  guided,  he  will  cherislS 
the  right  kind  of  fear,  and  will  keep  pleasure  and  passion  in  subjectionj 
and  will  do  his  own  part  in  society  well,  carefully  guarding  the  rights  and 
opportunities  of  others  for  doing  the  same,  we  are  not  dealing  with  ag 
abstract  notion  of  perfection,  but  with  definite  laws  of  life.  It  is  bji 
persistent  regard  to  these,  that  man  is  to  advance  towards  perfection 
discovering  that  virtue  is  the  harmony  of  the  soul* 

When  we  take  Jonathan  Edwards,  we  do  not  find  any  example  of  tbi 
class  of  writers  described,  for  while  he  jioints  to  perfection  as  the  end  U 
be  sought,  he  deals  expressly  with  certain  qualities  and  acts  of  the  mine 
as  constituting  virtue,  and  maintains  that  "  true  virtue  most  essentiallj 
consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general."  {Disseriation  Concemiwi 
the  Nature  of  True  Virtue^  chap,  i.) 

I  shall  advance  only  one  consideration  more  in  criticism  of  ih 
fundamental  part  of  Mr.  Spencer*s  discussion  of  ethical  data,  bearing  O] 
his  account  of  the  inhdtional  theory.  The  description  of  the  theory 
singular,  and  the  representative  selected  no  less  so.  '*  By  the  intui* 
tional  theory  I  here  mean,  not  that  which  recognises  as  produced  b; 
the  inherited  e6fects  of  continued  experiences,  the  feelings  of  likings  ani 
aversions  we  have  to  acts  of  certain  kinds ;  but  I  mean  the  theory 
which  regards  such  feelings  as  divinely  given,  and  as  independent  o 
results  experienced  by  self  or  ancestors.  '  ITiere  is,  therefore,*  s^j 
Hutcheson,  ^  as  each  oee  by  close  attention  and  reflection  may  convino 
himself,  a  natural  and  immediate  determination  to  approve  certaij 
afTectioas,  and  actions  consequent  upon  them'"  (p»38).     This  descri 
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tion  of  an  intuitional  theory  i^  at  fault   in  every   particular*       There  is 
not,  I  imagiue^  a  sitiglc  representative  of  an  intuitional  philosophy  who 
would  accept  the  account  here  given  of  intuitionalism.     This  theory  in 
account  for   our    mode  of  distin^iishing  moral    quality  in 
not  refer  to  **  feelings  of  liking  and  aversion/^  but  exclu- 
[siftly  to  the  rational  nature,  alleging  that  our  reason  contcmplaics  self- 
Bnt    truth.     As   the    theory  docs    not  attempt    to   explain    moral 
tirictions  by  pointing  to  **  such  feelings ''  as  those  described^  it  can- 
not apeak  of  *'  such  feelings  as  divinely  given"  to  man  for  his  guidance. 
But  oti   intuitional  theory  holds,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says  in  the  negative 
clauao  with  which  liis  statement  opcns^  that  self-evident  truths   are  not 
*'thc  inherited  effects  of  continued  experiences/^     Intuitionalism  de* 
clftrcs  that  aelf-evident  truth    was  as  clearly  recognised  two   thousand 
years  ago  aa  it  is  now;  and  that  it  is  as  clearly  perceived  now  as  it  will 
be  two  thousand  years  hence.     The  theory  holds  that  we  may  just  as 
iwiomihly  i^pcak   of  improving,  developing,   or  evolving  mathematical 
uioms  *'  by  the  inherited  etlecta  of  continued  experiences/^  as  we   may 
•peak  of  improving,  developing,  or  evolving  the  maxims  of  moral  life  by 
mcli  means.      Here  is  a  clear  enough  line  of  attack  for  the   opponents 
of  tlifi  theory  ;  but  Mr.  Spencer's  criticism  is  utterly  wide  of  the  mark, 
FurUier,  it  is   not   distinctive   of  an   intuitional  theory  to  regard   the 
rcr  of  intuition  '^as  divinely  given/^  any  more  than  it  is   distinctive 
fa  utilitarian  theory  to  be  atheistic.     Whether  the  upholder  of  cither 
tlieory  is  theistic  or  atheistic  in  his  theory  of  the  universe  must  depend 
upon  other  grounds  altogether.     These  other  grounds  being  recognised, 
hcjwfTerj  it  may  be  more  natural  for  the  atheistic  thinker  to   be  utili* 
tiriau  in  ethical  theory,  and  probably — though  that  is  less  certain^ — 
more  natural  for  the  theist  to  be  intuitional  in  ethics.    But  if  the  intui- 
tioTialist  in  morals  refer  the  power  of  intuition  to   a   Divine  source,  he 
doeti  this  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  intuition,  but 
Dply  tut  he  regards  the  five  senses,  the  reasoning  power,  memory,  and 
nevolcnt  disposition  as  divinely  given. 

The  selection  of  Hutcheson  as  the  representative  of  intuitionalism  is 
ciuijy  explained.  He  did,  indeed,  hold  that  our  recognition  of 
»1  distinctions  is  not  the  result  of  "  inherited  effects  of  continued 
cxjicriences."  He  did  hold,  as  expressed  in  the  quotation  given,  "  a 
Wxinl  and  immediate  determination  to  approve  certain  affections  and 
ttctioui.''  But  Hutcheson  belonged  to  a  transition  period  in  the  history 
ofphiloBophic  thought,  maintaining,  along  with  Shaftesbury,  the  doctrine 
^' "  a  moral  sense,"  and  showing  signs  of  a  tendency  to  pass  on  to  a 
form  of  theory  in  which  more  is  assigned  to  the  rational  nature.  His 
otitinetive  theory  of  our  knowledge  of  moral  quality  in  action  is  stated 
thtti:  *' We  must  then  certainly  have  other  perceptions  of  moral  actions 
tiiAn  theme  of  advantage;  and  that  power  of  receiving  these  perceptions 
inay  be  called  a  moral  sense,  since  the  definition  agrees  to  it — vi^.,  a 
ddficnniuation  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea  from  the  presence  of  an 
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object,  which  occurs  to  us  independently  of  our  will/^*  More  recent 
thought  has  not  favoured  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense ;  but  the  in- 
tuitional school  have  preferred  the  view,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  accurately 
described  it,  ''  that  our  moral  faculty  supplies  us  only  with  the  general 
principles  of  moral  judgments/'  For,  as  Mr.  Mill  states  in  contrasting 
the  positions  of  the  intuitional  and  experiential  schools,  "  they  both 
agree  that  the  morality  of  an  individual  action  is  not  a  question  of  direct 
perception,  but  of  the  application  of  a  law  to  an  individual  case/'  the 
intuitionalist  holding  that  ''the  principles  of  morals  are  evident 
a  priori,  requiring  nothing  to  command  assent,  except  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  be  understood.^'t  This  describes  the  present  phase  of 
intuitional  doctrine,  and  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Spencer  did  not 
introduce  it  in  place  of  the  quotation  from  Hutcheson,  and  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  make  account  of  Butler,  and  Beid,  and  Kant. 

On  the  grounds  thus  presented  in  criticism  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
"  The  Data  of  Ethics,''  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Spencer's  own  theory 
fails  to  account  for  the  facts  which  he  himself  recognises  as  coming 
within  the  moral  sphere ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  intuitional  theory,  and  consequently  his 
criticism  of  it  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark. 

H.  Calderwood. 

*  Ad  Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Gvil,  sect.  1. 
t  Utilitarianism,  p.  3. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  DICKENS. 


3r*f  L*U*t^$  fifCitfrtet  7>uk*n*.    Kow  f«r  thp  firtf  time 
ifto^ler.    2  volj.    Chai>maD  A  Hall. 


I 


O  man  ever  expressed  himself  more  ia  Lis  letters  than  Charlea 
Dickens'^ — so  the  preface  to  this  volume  tells  us.  The  book, 
we  assured,  is  a  ^^  picture  of  himself  bj  himself/"  The  object 
of  printing  "  the  more  private  of  the  letters/'  is  to  give,  or  at  least 
to  kttggest,  a  picture  of  what  he  was  at  home,  or  iu  his  relations  to 
borne— that  is  the  view  of  the  lady  editors.  But  a  great  number  of 
letters  addressed  by  Dickens  to  his  daughter  Kate  (Mrs.  Perugini) 
itc  omitted  for  a  good  reason — they  were  burnt  to  aslie^  at  the  Pan- 
l«cliuicon*  This  alone  must  make  a  very  serious  blank  in  the  portrait. 
The  volumes  are  dedicated  to  that  lady. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  we  could  have  alt  the  private 
letters  of  an  energetic  and  emotional  man  like  Dickens,  we  should 
ittdced  have  a  portrait  of  himself  by  himself.  Let  us  assume,  what 
^ould  inevitably  be  the  case,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  letters  would 
be  omitted^  out  of  tenderness  to  human  infirmity — for  it  is  not  to  be 
lujjpoaed  that  Dickens  was,  as  Disraeli  said  of  Gladstone,  "  a  character 
witliout  one  redeeming  vice,  sir"— let  us  assume  this  omission  to  have 
takctn  place,  and  also  that,  apart  from  any  question  of  human  infirmity, 
*  certain  number  of  letters  were  left  out,  as  would  certainly  be  the 
fase,  for  mere  triviality,  or  because  they  touched  upon  matters  which 
wniroTs  might  not  like  to  sec  wholly  uncovered,  we  might  still  have  a 
ttiin's  picture  of  himself  by  himself*  But  after  all,  published  collections 
of  private  letters  are  usually  disappointing  things,  and  these  two  large 
volumes,  interesting  as  they  are,  constitute  no  exception  to  the  general 
roICi  We  do,  indeed,  obtain  glimpses  of  physical  suffering  and  ill- 
Willi,  for  which  the  general  public  were  quite  uuprcpared;  but  the 
Dickens  of  these  pages  is  the  Dickens  we  already  knew,  and  we  have 
tbc  key  to  his  interior  life;  while  we  are  helped  to  discern  incon- 
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shbeucies  of  opiniou  aud  conduct  of  which  there  is  no  accessible  est- 
planation.  Of  these  we  shall  say  nothing  but  that  they  exist;  the 
mind  of  Dickens  had  many  a  cul-de^sac,  as  waa  natural^  and  he  had  no 
speculative  capacity,  or  even  consciousness  of  speculative  difficulties. 
All  that  M.  Taine  haa  said,  and  some  things  which  even  he  has  nat 
said,  of  the  absohitcly  Philistine  quality  of  Dickens  as  a  moraliat^ 
is  true ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  front  he  showed  to  those  whose 
record  or  whose  current  behaviour  had  a  blot  in  it  should  in  conse- 
quence be  Philistine  too ;  but  it  was  not  so :  only,  if  we  feel  that  there 
is  an  inconsistency  here,  we  also  feel,  and  with  grateful  pleasure,  that 
it  is  an  inspired  inconsistency,  of  much  *'  purer  ftre^'  than  the  incoa- 
sisteney  of  those  who  talk  chanty  and  live  cruelty.  In  short,  our 
comment  reduces  itself  to  this — that  wc  cannot  find  out  the  mau^^ 
philosophy  of  life. 

One  point,  however,  is  deeply  emphasized  by  much  of  the  matteiT 
contained  in  these  littters.  We  knew  it  before,  but  now  wc  know  it 
better*  We  mean  his  love  of  the  young,  his  hearty  understanding  of 
thenij  his  fine  sense  of  the  Immonr  tliere  is  in  their  way  of  looking  at 
life,  and  his  passionate  desire  to  see  them  well-treated,  and  openly  and 
fully  sympathized  with.  The  theme  is  so  delightful  in  itself,  and  fliogs 
so  much  fond  and  rosy  light  upon  the  foreground  of  a  story  or  study 
which,  after  all,  is  a  melancholy  one,  or  has  at  least  a  surprising 
amount  of  sadness  in  it,  that  we  eipect  more  than  pardon  for  quoting  at 
foil  length  a  certain  letter  to  a  little  boy,  which  is  to  us  (unlike  some 
other  choice  passages)  entirely  new.  This  young  gentleman,  Master 
Hastings  Hughes,  had  written  to  Dickens  before  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
was  fiaished,  addrcsdng  him  as  *^  Respected  Sir/'  and  favouring  him 
witli  his  own  youthful  notions  of  what  the  story-teller  ought  to  do  in 
tlic  way  of  *'  serving  out"  Squeei-s,  rewarding  Nicholas,  and  otlicr 
things  desirable  in  the  interest  of  poetical  justice,  Dickens's  answer 
is  as  follows  I — 

**  Doughty  Street^  London*  Dtttinber  Itth,  1838. 
"  Hespecteh  Sin, — I  have  ^iven  S queers  one  cut  on  the  neck  and  two  oti  tho 
liead^  at  which   he  appeared  much  surprised  and  began  Ui  cry,  which   being  a 
cow.irdly  thing,  is  just  what  I  ahould  have  expected  from  him — woulda't  you  ? 

**  I  have  carefully  done  what  you  told  rae  in  your  letter  about  the  \amh  and  the 
two  'sheeps*  for  the  littlo  boys.  They  havo  also  had  some  good  ale  and  porter » 
and  some  wine.  I  am  sorry  you  didn't  say  what  wine  you  would  like  them 
have.  I  gave  them  some  sherry,  which  they  liked  very  much,  excej>t  one  h^y 
who  was  a  little  sick  and  choked  a  good  deal.  He  was  rather  greedy,  and  thni 
the  truth,  and  1  beheve  it  went  the  wrong  way,  which  I  say  served  hirn  riglii, 
and  I  hope  you  will  say  so  too, 

"  Nicholas  had  his  roast  lamb,  as  you  said  he  was  to»  but  he  could  not  eat  It  iill^ 
nnd  says  if  you  do  not  mind  liis  doing  so  he  should  like  to  have  the  rest  hashed 
tu-morrow  witli  some  greens,  which  he  is  very  fond  of^  and  so  am  L  He  said  lie 
did  not  like  to  have  his  porter  hot,  for  he  thought  it  spoilt  the  flavour,  so  I  let 
Jiim  have  it  cold.  You  should  have  seen  him  drink  it.  I  thouizht  he  nev**r  would 
liave  left  oflT.     I  also  gave  him  three  pounds  of  money,  all  in  ^  :<f 

it  geem  more,  and  he  said  directly  that  he  would  give  more  thai  ii 
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[  sister,  and  divide  the  rest  with  poor  Sznike.  And  I  say  be  ia  a  godd  fellow 
for  sftyiog  so^  aad  if  anybodj  aays  he  isii*t  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  thoy 
like there ! 

**  Fanny  Sqneera  shall  be  attended  to^  depend  upon  it.  Your  drawing  of  her  is 
very  like,  except  that  I  don't  think  the  hair  ia  quite  curly  enough.  The  nose  is 
purticularly  like  hers,  and  so  are  the  legs.  She  is  a  nasty  diBagreeable  thing  ;  and 
I  know  it  will  make  her  very  croas  when  she  sees  it;  and  what  I  say  is  that  I 
hope  it  may.     You  will  say  the  same,  I  know — ^at  least,  I  think  you  will* 

•*  1  meant  to  have  %Frjtten  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  cannot  ivrite  very  fast  when  I 
like  the  person  I  am  writing  to,  because  that  makes  me  tliink  'about  them,  and  1 
Uke  yon,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Besides^  it  is  just  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  always 
go  to  bed  at  «>ight  o'clock,  except  when  it  is  my  birthday,  and  then  I  sit  up  to 
fiupper.  So  I  will  not  say  anything  more  besides  this — and  that  is  my  love  to 
you  and  Neptime  ;  and  if  you  wUl  drink  my  health  every  Christmas  Day,  I  will 
drink  yotirs— come  I 

^'I  am,  Respected  Sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Chaules  Dickeks. 

•'P.S. — I  don*t  write  my  name  veiy  plaiu,  but  you  kaow  what  it  is,  you  know, 
80  never  mind,** 

*'  I  always  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  except  when  it  is  my  birthday, 
and  then  I  sit  up  to  supper*'' — a  touch  worthy  of  Charles  LaEib.  Indeed, 
the  whole  letter  is  somewhat  like  him ;  but  one  might  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  even  here,  when  Dickens  is  at  his  best,  there  is  a  want  of 
eoftae&s. 

The  capacity  of  writing  a  letter  like  this  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  beat 
piurt,  and  yet  not  the  most  intelligible  part,  of  Dickens.  It  is  quite 
true  that  be  was  shrewd,  and  held  his  own  in  dealing  with  certain  kinds 
of  worldly  people,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  result  was  owing  to  the  help 
A&d  counsel  of  friends^ — one  or  two  of  them  (we  suspect)  ladies  in 
Im  own  household,  or  very  near  to  liim.  But  no  man  of  a  worldly 
mOure  could  have  written  that  letter,  or  so  entirely  sympathized  with 
the  simple  out-spoken  ways  of  a  child.  Now,  it  is  only  justice  to  the 
man  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  reading^  the  other  letters.  The  first  impres- 
tk>n  one  receives  on  turning  over  the  pages  is  that  of  an  immense 
egotism.  But  Dickens  was,  in  respect  of  tendency  to  frank  out-ponriDg, 
a  really  child-like  man,  and,  in  addition,  the  majority  of  the  letters  are 
vTitteu  to  members  of  the  family,  or  very  dear  old  friends  who,  he  knew 
and  felt  at  the  moment  of  writing,  would  listen  to  his  rattle  about 
hiouclf  and  his  successes  with  something  better  than  indulgence;  with, 
nrnmcilff  the  interest  of  something  like  conscious  oneness.  A  man  is 
[it  an  egotist  when  he  tells  the  story  of  his  adventures  to  his  wife  or  sister- 
There  is  another  topic  to  which  the  letter  we  have  quoted  points 
rety  dearly*  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  taking 
Tfiah  pride,  in  one's  pursuits  and  successes,  and  taking  a 
i  asure  in  them.  The  difference  is  too  often  overlooked; 
bat  it  i»  real.  Wc  may  *'  Tattle*'  about  our  doings  because  we  wish 
ta  Jmijose  our  own  greatness  upon  others,  or  out  of  a  simple-hearted 
leasure  in  thcm^  which  we  take  for  granted  others  will  share. 


•'-^^  ^-     "  ^  • '  ^- 
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The  latter  is  the  way  of  children^  and  Dickens  fell  natarally  into  itJ 
It   \&j  perhaps^  not  uninteresting  to  notice  that  Andersen  had^  in  &I 
very    high    degree^   the   vanity    now    in    question^    if   vanity  it   mnst] 
be  caUcd.     It  seeras  to  belong  naturally  to  the  child-loving  tempera- 
ment  when  assodated  with  gifts  which  collect  an  audience  of  almost] 
any    kind.     Tliere    is    a    striking    similarity,    in    certain    particular*,  I 
between  the  genius  of  Andersen  and  that  of  Dickens.     Both  writers*  J 
were  mimes,  both  of  them  almost  lived  upon  sympathy  and  admiration  ;| 
both  made  puppet-shows  of  the  worltl,  and  found  their  highest  delight 
in   making'believe   with    them.     In    Dickens   there   were   elements  of. 
streniiouanes^    and   incessant  expectancy  which  were  wanting  in  the] 
Danish  puppei- maker :   Dickens  looked    as   if  he   slept  with  his  eyes  | 
open^  and  was  always  beckoning  to  the  next  hour  to  come  on  a  little] 
quicker,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  full  impression  of  it.      And  j 
as    the  present   was,   of   course,  the   only  thing  he   was   sure  of,  he  | 
was  always    stretching    forwardj   with    eager    pains^    to   anticipate  a^j 
much  sympathy  iu  to-morrow  as  he  had  to-day.     He  could  not  bcari 
blank  places  in  his  life.     In  a  word,  he  was  a  theatrical-natural  man. 
Real    he  was;    but    he   could   not    have    kept    up   happily    and    well 
his  frenae  of  the  real  in  life  unless  he  had  perpetually  mimicked  it  to 
himself,  and  then  got  back  from  others  some  echo  of  his  own  delight. 

Tliere    is    another  reason    why   Dickens   appears,   especially   iu   his  i 
letters,  to  be  more    of  an  egotist  than  he  actually  was,  taking  him  , 
simply  as  a  human  being.     As  a  writer  with  an  enormous  popularity; 
pressing  down  upon  him  as  well  as  lifting  him,  he  had  inevitably  the 
habit  of  working  himself  up  to  given  effects,  or  at  lea*«t  of  keeping  given  I 
effects  before  his  eyes.      Hence,  even  in   his  letters,  you  too  often  hear  j 
the  cranks  and  pulleys  creaking,  and  you  feel  as  if  he  would   perhaps  ] 
write  better  under  the  influence  of  a  sedative*     He  seems,  at  one  time, 
to  have  taken  henbane,  under  medical  advice,  and  to  have  enjoyed  it 
ver>'  much — at  first  it  gave  him  sweet  but   soothing  semi-hallucina* 
tions,  and  then  it  sent  him  to  sleep.     If  he  had  taken  a  little  more  of  | 
it,  instead   of  stretchiug  out  for   long  walks  when  he  wanted  rest,  it 
might  have  been  better  for  him.     But  who  knows?     At  all   events, 
some  of  us  would  have  relished  more  repose  in  the  picture  which  the 
letters   help  us  ]to   make   up  iu  our  own   minds.      How   refreshingly 
gentle,  for  example,  is  this  letter  to  M,  de  Cerjat,  which  we  slightly 
abbreviate  : — 

*'  Of  family  intelligence  1  have  very  little*  Charles  Collins  continuing  in  a 
very  poor  way,  and  showing  no  signs  of  amendment,  he  and  my  danghu^r  Katie 
went  to  Wiesbaden,  and  thence  to  Nice,  where  they  are  now.  I  have  strong  ap- 
prehensions that  he  will  never  recover,  and  that  she  will  be  left  a  young  widow. 
All  the  rest  are  as  they  were,  Jfary  neither  married  nor  going  to  be;  GeorgijiiiA 
holding  them  all  together  and  perpetually  corresponding  with  the  distant  odc^; 
occasional  rallyings  coming  off  here,  in  which  angther  generation  begins  to  peep 
above  the  table.  I  once  used  to  think  what  a  horrible  tiling  it  was  to  be  a  graxid-^ 
father.  Finding  that  the  calamity  falls  upon  me  without  my  perceiving  any 
>-  change  in  myself,  I  bear  it  like  a  man. 
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^Mr?,  Wnt^on  has  bought  a  house  in  town,  to  which  she  repairs  in  the  season, 
I  lor  t!  .:;  out  of  her  di\ughter.     She  is  now  at  Rockingham.     Her  eldest 

liwa  i—  r^e  ns  good  nn  eldest  son  as  everwas^  and  to  make  her  position  there 

I  n  perfrclif  independent  and  happy  one,     I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  years  ;  her 
I  oAeo  soe ;  l>at  he  ought  to  be  a  good  fellow,  and  is  very  popular  in  his  neigh- 
1 2)oarbood. 

*'  I  have  altered  thia  place  very  much  since  you  were  here,  and  have  made  a 
I  prttty  (I  think  an  unusually  pretty)  drawing-room.     I  wish  you  would  come  back 

mi  see  il 

"  P»y  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Cerjat^  and  tell  her  tliat  I  should  like  to  go  up  the 
tlrftil  St.  Benufcrd  again,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  she  is  open  to  another 
B»c«iiL  Old  days  in  Switzerland  are  ever  fresh  to  me,  and  sometimes  I  walk  with 
you  ogain,  after  dark,  outside  the  hotel  at  Martigny^  while  Lady  Mary  Taylour 
(w«aH  it?)  aaog  within  very  prettily.  Lord,  how  the  time  goes!  How  many 
jurtJigo!'' 

Oh,  that  he  had  more  frequently  written,  both  ia  his  books  and  else- 
where, in  thia  homely,  uuexaggerated  manner  ! 

The  want  of  repose  ia^  we  need  not  say^  unfavourable  to  medita- 
tive humour,  subtle tyj  and  even  tenderness.  Of  course^  there  was 
tcnderneM  in  Dickens,  but  it  is  too  often  manned  by  the  tendency  to 
■'irork  up'*  to  a  given  poiut.  Though  he  had  the  industry  of  the 
artist,  he  had  not  the  gentle  receptive  patience.  His  pathos  has  not 
the  *'  dying,  dying  fall"  whinh  softly  breaks  the  heart — though  people 
cry  over  it.  There  is  more  heart-break  in  Thackeray's  little  ballad, 
"Al  the  Church  Gate/^  than  there  is  in  all  Dickens.  This  may 
mpcar  a  hard  saying,  and  indeed  one  can  overhear  the  remark  that 
Thackeray  never  makes  you  cry.  He  does  not,  and  Dickens  often 
Joea,  The  references  in  these  letters  to  the  cases,  at  public  or  private 
leading*,  in  which  men — sometimes  it  is  a  stranger,  sometimes 
Macrcady  or  Lander — are  made  to  cry  by  the  pathos  of  the  writing, 
n  striking,  as  evidence  of  the  value  Dickens  set  upon  his  power 
in  this  respect,  No  doubt  it  was  great,  even  with  meu  of  fine  tem- 
peraiDf ut ;  and  it  was  usually  exercised  for  good  and  useful  purposes ; 
bat,  after  all,  the  capacity  to  make  one  cry  is  a  somewhat  crude  test 
rf  pathetic  power  in  a  writer.  A  better  criterion  might  perhaps  be 
fuund  by  seeking  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  : — Is  not  that  the 
treat  and  highest  pathos  which  affects  you  most  when  you  are 
aloae^  which,  whether  it  makes  you  cry  or  not,  affects  you  as  much 
w  more  upon  the  tenth  reading  than  upon  the  first  ?  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  criticism  of  this 
We  have  grown  over-fastidious  and  too  self-conscious  in  these 
'8.  But  if  we  cannot  cry  over  Paul  Dombey  or  Little  Nell  as 
I^odor  aud  Jeffrey  did,  we  can  find  plenty  of  other  things  in  Dickena 
*o  itir  the  fountains  of  tenderness  and  pity.  Only  they  are  almost 
olmousJy  instances  in  which  the  author  did  not  aim  at  pathos  at  ail. 
I  There  was  too  much  insistence  in  him — there  is  no  bmken  writing  in 
intimate  portions  of  these  letters.  Too  much  is  said ;  and 
is  left  to  those  sub-indicative  touches  which  leave  the  heart 
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of  the  reader  or  the  listener  the  luxury  of  a  gentle  firee<lom.  The 
master  of  the  tragedy  doth  protest  too  much.  Something  of  the  samel 
fault  there  was  in  Canon  Kingsley— that  is  to  say,  in  his  prose,  but  | 
when  he  wrote  verse^  he  usually  got  rid  of  the  '^  false  gallop" — so  much 
may  the  velvet  fetters  of  the  necessity  for  perfection  of  form  do  for  a.| 
man.  Considering  the  rhythmic  flow  of  much  of  Dickens's  prose,  it  is] 
a  little  curious  that  he  did  not  write  more  verse, — eapeciaUy  considering  I 
how  well  he  did  it  But  the  fact  is  that  he  was  his  own  bond-slave] 
and  victim  in  this  and  in  some  otlier  matters.  The  letters  are  full  of  1 
the  tokens  of  eager  insistence.  He  could  not  wait  for  the  eftect  he] 
wanted.  When  once  he  had  tasted  power  in  a  given  way,  he  was  notj 
patient  euongh  to  make  fresh  experiments  with  his  own  gifts ;  ori 
rather,  when  he  did  happeu  to  make  any  such  experiment,  he  dropped  it] 
upon  the  first  signs  of  failure ;  which  with  him  would  mean  lack  of  strongly  j 
expressed  admiration  from  others,  or  a  falling  off  in  the  sale.  He  oncej 
or  twice  tried  a  dreamy  manner,  and  dropped  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  j 
degree  probable  that  if  he  could  have  waited,  and  tried  again  and] 
again,  he  would  have  found  both  the  means  of  discipline  and  a  great  j 
source  of  power  in  that  vein.  He  shows,  to  the  very  last,  a  hankering 
after  it,  and  his  letters  are  often  those  of  a  great  dreamer. 

One  thing  is  exceedingly  obvious  on  the  face  of  these  letters,  as,| 
iudccdj  it  is  obvious  in  the  books,  and  was  obvious  in  the  life  of  Dickens. 
He  had  but  little  secretiveness.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  disadvantage 
to  a  man,  when  the  question  is  once  raised  whether  he  is  an  egotist  or 
not.  This  want  caused  his  books  to  be  destitute  of  whatever  charm 
"  the  retarding  art"  can  give ;  and,  as  a  rule,  even  the  best  effects  of 
even  his  most  homely  writing  leap  into  your  eyes,  as  the  French  phrase 
goes,  when  you  would  rather  they  stole  npon  you. 

This,  however,  is  not  solely  the  result  of  lack  of  secretive  i>ower,  for 
we  sometimes  find  "  the  retarding  art"  practised  by  winters  who   have 
less  of  that  power  than  he  had.     There  was  something  else.      The  truth 
must  be  spoken — Dickens  lacked  reverence.     There  is  an  amusing  replj 
of  his  to  a  Jlr.  David  Dickson,  who  had  expostulated  with   him   about 
some  point  in  the  Chadband  business,  and  a  very  clever  reply  it  is — but 
totally  inapprehensive,  unless  we  may  take  it  to  be  evasive.     There 
a  few  other  things  of  a  similar  order  in  the  letters ;  but  it  is  not  npoij 
these  that  we  found  the  remark  that  Dickens  had  but  little   capacity  ol 
reverence.     It  is  shown  in  his  '^  accost;*'  aa  it  appears  in  his  face.     If 
was  not  necessary  to  crouch  to  anybody  on  earth,  much  less  to  play  the 
"  snuffling  hound^*   (his   own   phrase) ;    but  his  whole  manner,  to  racU 
and  women   alike,  is  that  of  marching  down  upon  them.     The  eyeliij 
never  droops;  there  is  but  little  obeisance;   it  is  hail-fellow-well-met 
right  on.    Even  the  praise  is  usually  too  direct;  as  the  criticism  geuoJ 
rally  is  too  firm  of  hand.     It  is  usually  very  good,  when  it  is  directc 
to  questions  composed  of  business  and  literary  quality,  and  nearly  alwa;^ 
it  contains  ^we  strokes.     But,  on  the  whole,  we  might  maintain   of, 
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trGatment  of  great  topics  that  it  is  like  his  treatment  of  persous — it  is 
too  oftcQ  rash^  and  wanting  in  self- suspicion. 

The  procests  by  which  Dickens  reached  the  most  positive  and  the 
most  controlling  of  his  opinions  in  matters  of  politics,  and  social 
philosophy  generally,  is  never  disclosed  to  you.  Perhaps  there  hardly  ever 
woj/  a  process^  such  as  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  students 
of  life,  history,  and  biography.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  there 
ootild  have  been ;  for  he  never  read  much,  and  he  passed  at  one  bound 
froii         '"    -    iiished  striplinghood  to  what  might  be  called  the  mature 

muL        L'-absorbing   fame*     The  wonder  is  that  his  brain  did  not 

turn  round  ;  it  says  much,  very  much,  for  his  natural  good  o  ess  and  strong 

ccMnmon  sense  that  he  kept  his  head  as  he  did*     There  is  nowhere  a 

t»cc  of  pride  (in  any  vulgar  sense)  about  the  man ;  you  can  see  in  his 

Iicrtraits,  especially  the  later  ones,  that  he  was  entirely  simple,    A  little 

dignity  of  the  soft  and  reticent  order  w^ould  have  done  him  good.     But 

to  return  to  the  point  we  have  for   a  moment  left,  there  is  no  case  on 

Tocoid  like  his — a  man  who  must   be   called   great  as  a  humorist,  and 

nii:i    '      "iT  all  deductions,  with  the  foremost  men,  living  entirely  the 

liii  i>rain,  and  yet  being  so  utterly  destitute  of  the  pure  thinking 

faculty,  and   the   tendency  to  resort  to  artistic  and   scientific  checks. 

His  common  sense  had  all  the  force  of  genius ;   and  there  the  matter 

»tO(xl*     His  morality — considered  as  a  system — was  altogether  second- 

hiuif  and  he  displayed  no  leaning  towards  any  great,  any  leading  idea, 

thit  he  had  to  do  more  than  open  his  hand  to  receive.      He  was  always 

leady  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  he   was  the  friend   of  '^  the 

working  man/'     He  hated  humbug  and  cant,  not  only  because  they 

were  things  at  war  with  his   natural  directness,  but  because  they  were 

in  tft  especial   manner  hindrances  in   the   way  of  good-fellowship,  and 

hi«  off-hand,  earnest  good-fellow's  view  of  life.     That  view  had  nothing 

in  common  with  the  outlook  of  the  mere  bon   invuni ;  the  nature  of 

Mckeus  was  stringent ;  he  set  metes   and   bounds  everywhere,  to  him- 

•elf  as  well  a»  to  others )  there  was  not  a  lax-drawn  stitch  in  his  scheme 

of  life 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  commonplace  was  at  the  bottom  of  much 

Ills  work,  and  that   sometimes  you   feel  this  in   a  very  irritating 

aoer.     Strong  opinions  on  political  or  social  questions  do  not  always 

come  with   the  be^t   grace   (though    all   sincerity  is  good)  from  a  man 

who,  you  feel  afraid,  would  have  been  a  Mohammedan  all  his  life  if  he 

W  been  born  one,  and  who  never  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to 

sttack  any  evil  at  its  tap-roots.     It  would   be  intcrestiug  to  know  how 

^  p/t  at  his  religious  opinions.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  shows  that 

khad  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  the  drift  of  such   a  book,  for 

ttunple^  aa  the  '*  Essays  and  Reviews  /'  but   that   is  not  saying  much, 

Ar  fte   noise   made  by  that  work  proved  nothing  so  much  as    the 

4eM  ].  13  of  the  religious  public:  since  there  was  scarcely  one 

Ueaiii  I  cover  to  cover  which  was  not  familiar  to  intelligent  and 
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thoughtful  people  who  had  made  anjrthiug  like  a  study  of  such  matters. 
However,  Dickens  did  understand  it,  and  abstracts  it  very  wclL      His 
letters  to  his  boys,  when  he  starts   them   in  life,  are  also  good  from 
the ''  serious"  point  of  view  ;  but  never  for  a  moment^  never  by  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  do  you  sec  the  bottom  of  his  mind  in  matters  of  moral  and 
religious  speculation.     It  has  been  very  unjustly  said  that  his  writings 
arc   mainly    a   glorification  of    the   spirit    of   the   English    Christmas. 
They  are  much  more  than  that — ^they  are,  apart  from  the    attractive 
force   of  their  humour,  mighty   lessons    in  the  first  humanities,   they 
have  the  immense  merit  of  never  lowering  your  faith  and  hope.     When 
we  consider  how  many  yillains  Dickens  has  drawn ;  how  he  has  groped 
and  grubbed— we  were  going  to  say — ^in  the  lowest  kennels  of  human 
baseness  and   squalor,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  say,  it  is  a  noble  feather 
in  his  cap,  that  he  never  gives  you  a  heart-ache  in  the  bad  sense.    This 
suflSces  to  give  him  high  rank.      It  places  him  by  the  side  of  men  like 
Goldsmith  and  Scott,  whose  great  glory  it  is  that  they  are  always  ready 
to  reconcile  us  to   human  nature  when   we   have   fallen   out  with   it. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Dickens  is  never   in   advance  of  his  time,  and 
seldom  in  advance  of  his  theme.      He   is   thoroughly   at   home   in   the 
world  as  it  is^  willing  and  often  eager  to  change  the  machinery  of  civili- 
zation, but  never  intent  on  questioning  accepted  principles,  either  as  to 
their  history  or  their  relevancy ;  but  if  his  want  of  apprehensive  intelli- 
gence on  certain  great  questions  compels  us  now  and  then  to  feel  as  if 
should  like  a  little  more  sense   of  solid  foundation   for  so  much   v« 
decisive  writing  about  this  or  that,  he  makes  us  amends  by  putting  ui 
on  the  heights  which  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  in  our  inos 
restless  and  most  revolutionary  moods. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  master  is  never  sad,  or  never  overwhel 
you  with  pictures  of  human  misery,  or  suggestions  of  the  devil  that  lurka 
in  too  many  of  us.      It  appears  from  these  letters  that  it  was  only  after 
an  eflbrt,  which  made  him  ill,  that  he  could  bring   himself  to  read   the 
Death  of  Nancy  in  public.     And  who  can  wonder?  that  scene  may  b 
criticized,  but  who  can  forget  it,  or  who,  remembering  it  after  the  laps 
of  years,  can  help  feeling  the  old  creepiness  come  over  him  ?     If  it  wcro 
not  for  the  sudden  outbursts  of  humour,  the  picture  of  Dotheboys  Hall, 
and  of  the  early  troubles  of  Oliver  Twist,  would  be  cmel  reading.      Bu 
there  is  something  better  than  that.      Now  and  then,  there  is  a   tow?] 
that  thrills  you  to  the  roots  of  your  being  with  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
of  the  oneness  of  the  whole  human  story.     There  is  a  strikii      ■ 
in  the  little  tale  told  by  Boots,  in  the  Christmas  Number  ^ 
Holly  Tree  Inn.     Tliere  are  others  in  the  Poor  llelation's  Story,  au 
the  Child's  Story ;  but  the  one  which  is  put  into  the  mouth   of  Bool 
we  will  venture  to  quote  : — 

The    story  is   of  two  little   children    who  have  nm    away    to   gei 
mairied : — 

"Boots  dgn't  know — perhaps   I  do— but  never  mind — it  don*t  signifv  «^ti^ 
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way,  why  it  made  a  man  fit  to  make  a  fool  of  liimself,  to  see  them  twy  pretty 
bibicsa  lyiiig  there  ia  the  clear  still  sunny  clay,  not  dreaming  hall'  so  hard  wlieii 
l\ay  was  asleep,  as  they  done  when  they  was  awake.  Buty  Lord  !  when  ^ou 
o^me  to  think  o/yautseJ/]  you  know,  and  what  a  ffame  you  have  been  ttp  to  et*er 
ma  jfOii  %f?as  in^onr  own  cradle,  and  what  apoorsm^t  of  a  chap  yon  m%  and  Iwio 
ifi  aliva^  either  Yesterday  with  yoit^  or  ehe  To-morrow,  and  never  To-day,  thai*s 
uiherc  it  iV  /  '* 

There  U  the  hand  of  the  master  there.  Yoa  feel  his  touch  on  your 
owu  arm,  and  you  are  his  captive.  And  it  is  usuaUy  through  the 
mouth  of  the  poor  that  our  beloved  humourist  utters  things  that  Shaks- 
peare  or  Cervantes  might  have  said.  Among  them,  we  unhesitatingly 
place  that  speech  of  Boots,  simple  and  trite  as  it  seems. 

Nobody  ever  doubted  it,  bat  still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  these 
Letters  that  Dickens  was  a  man  of  a  sincerely  and  persistently 
affectionate  heart.  The  result  of  the  death  of  his  wife's  sister  Mary 
was,  we  all  remember,  that  he  had  to  suspend  the  ^*  Pickwick  Papera  " 
for  two  months  ;  and  there  ia  a  very  affecting  reference  to  her  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife  .• — 

^*  U  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  same  dreams  which  have  constantly  visited 

Doe  poor  Mary  died  follow  me  everywhere  ?     Al'ter  all  the  changes  of  scene 

t  finigue,  I  have  dreamt  of  her  ever  since  I  left  home,  and  no  doubt  shall  till 

't  tetura.     I  should  h«  eorry  to  lose  such  visions,  for  they  arc  very  happy  ones,  if 

it  be  only  the  seeing  her  in  one's  sleep.     I  would  fain  believe,  loo,  sometimes,  that 

)m  spirit  may  have  some  iniluence  over  them,  but  their  perpetual  repetition  is 

ixtraordinary/* 

It  is  hard  not  to  deplore  the  immense  popularity  of  this  man,  and 
(cruel  us  it  sounds)  the  manner  in  which  he  was  followed  up  by  troops 
(i  friends  all  his  life.  To  lie  fallow  was  wliat  was  wanted,  both  for 
1b  gcaius  as  a  writer,  and  his  better  nature  as  a  man.  There  is  some- 
ibiog  startling  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  illness  and  exhaustion  from 
crary  labour  which  these  letters  record.  He  had  a  very  powerful 
ftysique,  and  yet  the  brcakdow^ns  are  painful  to  read  about.  Let 
tknewho  fancy  literature,  as  a  profession,  is  an  easy  one,  be  warned ! 
le  tiled  of  downright  wear  and  tear — mainly  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ftveatiog  and  writing. 


on  these   volumes,  considered    as    literary   memorials,  a  word  or 

two  rill  be  snfhcient.     The    lady  editors   have  wisely  prefixed  to  the 

kttm  of  each  year,  from    1833-4    to    1870,    an  introductory  chapter 

[«'^       *     ation.       These    chapters    are   good,   but    the    reader  wishes 

■*-  -er  and  fuller:    to   say   nothing    of  points  left  unexplained, 

which  call  for  explanation.     If  about  half  the  collection,  as  it  stands^ 

,^'       1         !    and  such  of  the  more  private   letters  as  could  properly 

fl"  1      iic,  were  printed,  we  should  receive  a  much  more  nearly 

perfect  impres^sion  of  the  man.     It    often    happens   that  ''  chops-and- 

^  ice  ''  contains  a  volume  of  meaning,  which  you  would  vainly 

J'  Ml  a  score  of  set  epistles. 

Matthew  Bbownb, 
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WRITINGS  of   Cyrus!    the  reader  may  exdaim;   do  such   exist?! 
Have  we  really  anything  authentic  from  the  hand  of  this  great  j 
conquering  chief,  whose  history  reads  like   a   myth  in  Herodotus,  audi 
like  a  romance  in  Xenophou  ?     Was  the  "  Warrior  King/*  who  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  overran  Asia  from  the  Sulimanj 
mountains  to  the  jEgean  Sea,  everywhere  heating  down  opposition,  andj 
welding  one*half  of  the  Eastern  continent  into  an  Empire,  an  author] 
no  less  than  a  soldier,  a  "  learned  clerk"  no  les^s  than  a  "  Hammer  of 
Nations"?      Kings  in  the  olden    time  were  more   apt    to    write  tlieirl 
histories  in  blood  than  ink — the  sword  was  more  familiar  to  their  hand 
than  the  pen  or  stylus — not  often  did  they  drop  the  one  to  assume 
otherj  or  pause  in  their  career  of  havoc  and  slaughter  to  cultivate 
arts  of  peace  and  the  graces  of  literary  composition.     Still,  there  w 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     David,  the  "man  of  blood,*'  who  built' 
up  an   empire  which  extended   from   the  Euphrates   to   the  borders  of_ 
Egypt  by  a  long  series  of  successful  wars,  wielded  nevertheless  **  the  pet 
of  a  ready  writer,"  and  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  "  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel/*     Three  early  Egyptian  kings  are  said  by  Manethdl 
to  have  composed  treatises*     The  literary  tastes  of  Orodes,  the  conqueroli 
of  Crassus,  and  of  Chosroes  Anushirvan  are  well  known.  Cyrus  the  Grea({ 
cannot,  let  it  be  at  once  confessed,  compete  with  such  monarchs  as  these 
It  is  not  literature^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  with  which  li€ 
stands  connected.      But  still,  he  has  left  writings.     There  exist,  on  claj 
or  stone,  three  inscriptions  or  pieces  of  writing  belonging  to  his  time, 
which  he  is  in  our  opinion   to  be  considered  the   author ;   and   thcr 
exist  two  documents,  embodied  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  which 
believe  to  be  also  faithful  translations  of  decrees,  or  proclamations,  pul 
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farUi  m  his  T^fi'^n  uud  with  his  authoritjr.  These  five  Jociimenta  cousti- 
tutc  the  ^'  writingM^'  whereto  we  propose  to  call  attention  in  the  present 
IJAper,  and  from  them^  in  their  combination,  we  expect  that  we  ahull  be 
able  to  throw  quite  a  new  light  ou  the  character  of  the  great  Persiau 
monarch. 

There  arc,  howe?er,  one  or  two  preliminary  objectionsj  to  which  wc 
must  address  ourselves,  before  adduciag  the  documents  themselves.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  writings  are  not  really  the  composition  of  Cyrus, 
but  of  his  ministers^  and  that  consequently  they  throw  no  light  at  all 
on  the  personal  character  or  disposition  of  the  king.  And  it  may  be 
litlJ,  as  indeed  it  has  been  held  of  some  of  them,  that  their  language 
has  been  bo  coloured  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
tongue  as  to  render  them  an  unsafe  basis  for  speculations  such  as  those 
00  which  we  propose  to  enter. 

We  meet  the  first  objection  by  remarking,  that^  though  royal  pro- 
clamations woukl  not  now-a-days,  and  among  ourselves,  be  much  evidence 
of  tlie  disposition  of  a  monarchj  yet  in  the  despotic  East,  where  kings 
**  gOYerji'*  as  well  as  "  reign,"  and  with  a  king  possessing  the  originality 
aad  rigour  of  mind  which  all  agree  in  assigning  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  the 
CMC  iroold  be  different.  Even  modern  Turkish  halts  are  some  evidence 
of  liie  disposition  of  an  Abdul- Aziz  or  an  Abdul- Hamid.  Decrees  of 
lach  energetic  Persian  monarchs  as  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius  Hystasi^cs, 
«rC|  i  fortiori^  of  weight,  and  must  be  regarded  as  really  emanating  from 
thcmaehcs.  They  run  in  the  first  person;  and  no  subjectj  whatever 
tis  rank,  would  dam  to  put  into  his  royal  master's  mouth  any  words 
<'r  plirases  which  did  not  express  his  known  mind  ou  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proclamatioUi  To  make  the  great  king  say  to  his 
l)ject«  that  which  he  had  not  wished  to  say,  would,  if  discovered,  be  a 
Mtal  oflence ;  and  men  were  too  anxious  about  keeping  then*  heads 
Tipon  their  shoulders  to  run  such  a  risk. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  supposed  "  colouring" 
of  a  decree  in  the  process  of  translation.  The  translation  of  State  docu- 
iQcnti  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Persian  governmental  system,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  class  of  officials  trained  to  the  duty,  who  no 
iWbt  knew  their  business.  The  documents  which  wc  possess  in  two 
^  tljrec  languages  {e,g.  the  Bchistun  Inscription)  arc  translated  very 
carcfaliy  indeed.  An  interpreter  would  know  t!mt  he  might  have  to 
iuswcr  with  his  head  for  any  important  mistake  that  he  made,  and 
would  be  vigilant  accordingly.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
1"  '  oie  and  spirit  of  any  royal  decree  or  proclamation  would  have 
'^  iisly  affected   by   translation  under  any  of  the  early  Pei-sian 

awmarchs. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  We  proceed  now  to  adduce  the  docu- 
HU'uts.  jVnd,  first  of  all,  we  will  bring  forward  the  shortest.  This  is 
a  biliuguftl  legend,  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  writing,  and  the  (so-called) 
iltillaa,  itill  remaining  in  its  original  position  ou  the  jambs  of  a  gate- 
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waVj*  in  tlic  immediate  vicinity  of  that  remarkable  tomb   at   Murgab 

in  Southern   Persia^  wherein  most  modern  travellers  and  scholars  have 

recognised  the  "  Tomb  of  Cynis/'  so  graphically  described  by  Arrian^t 

It  runsj  in  the  Persian,  thus : — 

**  Adam  Kunifih*  Kli&li&ya- 
tbiya,  Haklidmauishiya/' 

Or  ''I  (am)  Cyrus,  the  King,  the  Achaemeuian/'  Uaderneath  is  a 
winged  figure,  robed,  and  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  head-dress,  which 
can  scarcely  be  intended  to  represent  the  monarch,  but  may  possibly  be 
his  protecting  genius.  The  inscription  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  iXa 
extreme  simplicity.  Whereas  other  Persian  monarchs  delight  in  multi- 
plying their  titles,  calling  themselves — "  the  Great  King,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  King  of  Pema,  and  the  King  of  tJie  provinces,' '|:  or  "  the 
King,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings^  the  King  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  and  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,'*§  Cyrus, 
the  conqueror,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  ia  content  with  the  bare 
title  of  ''  King"  {Khshdyalhiya,  whence^  by  curtailment,  the  modern 
shah).  Again,  whereas  others  commonly  give  their  pedigree,  tracing 
themselves  up  through  several  steps  to  Achaemenes,  Arsames,  or 
Hystaspes,  Cyrus  here  names  no  ancetstor,  but  simply  boasts  himself  an 
*^  Achcemcnian."  Whether  he  understood  by  this,  as  Darius  did,  actual 
descent  from  a  man  named  Achiemenes  {Hakhdmanish),  is  uncertain. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  reason  to  think  that  the  personification  had 
not  as  yet  been  made,  and  that  Cyrus  when  he  used  the  term  Hakhd- 
manhhiya  intended  merely  to  designate  the  sept  or  clan  to  which  he 
belonged. 

A  legend  of  Cyrus,  somewhat  longer  than  this,  but  still  sufficiently 
brief,  and  unfortunately  mutilated,  occurs  on  a  brick  found  at  Senkarch, 
in  Lower  Babylonia,  by  the  late  Mr*  Loftus,  which  is  now  in  thdi 
British  Museum.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  almost  illegible ;  but 
when  first  brought  to  England,  in  1850,  it  was  carefully  examined  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinsop,  who  stated  the  contents  to  be  as  folio wa  :— 

**  Kuni[a] bauD 

Bit'iSaggata  u  Bit-t£idd% 
abil  Kambtudya 
danna,  aBaku.*j 

This  may  be  read  in  two  ways — either  as  "Cyrus,  ,  .  ,  .  builder 

Beth-Saggat  and  Beth-Zida,  son  of  Cambyses  the  powerful  [King]],  am 

I,"  or  as  ^^  Cyrus,  ....    builder   of   Beth-Saggat  and  Beth-Zida,  son 

of  Cambyses,  the  powerful  King  am  I/'     When  first  discovered,  it  was 

read  in  the  former  sense,  and  was  taken   to  prove  Xenophon   right  in 

affirming,  and  Herodotus  wrong  in  denying,  tliat  Cambyses,   the   father 

of  the  Great  Cyrus,  was  a  personage  of  royal  dignity.      It  is  now,  how 

ever,  read    by   Dr.    Oppert,    in    the  alternative    mode,   and    becomes 

•  TKc  iuAcription  is  repeated  foar  eeviiral  tiBaes  on  jambB  and  pUasterB  witiiout  an 
variations  except  slight  one*  in  tlie  form;of  the  lettera.  SeelUch'a  **  Journey  to  Pemfpolii^'^ 

t  ^*  Exp,  AlexV;  vl  n.       Z  **  Behifct  In*.,»^  C6L  u  p»r.  I.      §  ♦*Elwand  lw^,r  par. 
II  '*  Journal  of  Bibboal  Archeology/*  vol  ii.  oj^p,  p.  \m. 
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iutcrc»tiTi|]^  solely  from  its  connecting  Cj^rus  ia  some  way  or  other 
with  the  two  greatest  of  Babylonian  temples,  which  were  called 
rwpeciively  BethSaggat  and  Beth-Zida.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
jonncetion  is  however  uncertain  ;  for  the  characters  read  by  Sir  H. 
Rawliusoii  and  Mr,  George  Smithj  as  banu  and  supposed  to  show  that 
Cyrus  "  rebuilt'*  or  *'  restored"  these  temples,  are  taken  by  Dr.  Opperti 
to  form  the  word  nifnt,  which  is  explained  to  mean  *'  priest/**  Stilly  in 
either  case,  the  fact  noted  ia  remarkable^  and  has  a  bearing  on  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  documents,  professedly  emanating  from  Cyrun,  pi  1.-^1.1  uu  lu  u»  in 
the  literature  of  the  Jews,  are  well  known  to  Biblical  students,  but 
hafc  scarcely  attracted  so  much  attention  as  they  deserve  from  historians. 
Ewald,t  indeed,  has  some  remarks  upon  them,  which  are  not  without 
Taltic,  and  distinctly  notes  the  preservation  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
more  Cyreian  documents  than  one,  which  has  not  been  seen 
ly.  But  he  deprives  the  documents  of  almost  their  whole  im- 
penUince  by  denying  that  they  are  correct  translations  of  the  originals, 
•ikI  maintaining  that  they  have  been  abbreviated  and  '^  coloured*'  by 
tie  Jewish  writer  through  whom  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
Thii  is  a  view  which  it  is  alike  impossible  to  prove  and  to  refute.  To  us 
ik  appcaT5^-ou  the  grounds  already  stated — to  be  improbable.  Wc  shall 
tikTtfore  venture  to  assume  that  the  "  Decrees  of  Cyrus,"  preserved  in 
Em,  represent  with  sutticient  fidelity  the  original  Persian  documents, 
^hith,  if  not  the  composition  of  Cyrus,  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
ibiuittcd  to  him,  and  have  received  his  sanction,  before  they  were 
latcd  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Persian  Empire  under 
l^B  imme. 

The  first  -  ntrne,  or  rather  proclamation,  of  Cyrus  is  given  par- 
tutlly  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  completely  in  the 
Rist  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

ith  Gyms  King  of  Persia : — All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  bath 

■  <j  God  of  henven,  giren  unto  me;  and  He  hrith  charged  me  to  build 

I  house  in  Jeruealetn,  which  is  in  Judaia,     Who  is  there  among  you  of  all 

lis  wfkJ     His  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 

^a,  and  build  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  (lie  is  the  God), 

i*?  in  Jerusalem.      And  whosoever  is  still  remaining  in  any  place  of  his 

tig^  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him  with  eilver,  and  with  gold,  and 

"-'ijoo£,  aiid  with  heasta,  besides   the  free-will  offering  to  the  house  of  God 

•fi  JfTMBlein;'     (Ezra  i*  2-4.) 

Tic  SGCoudi  or  sapplemeutary,  decree  is  in  these  terms  : — 

''  h  the  fir-t  y»::M  <^(  Cynis  the  King,  Cj-rus  the  King  made  a  decree  concerning 
til*' bouw  c'f  Gl^*\  in  J.jrn'^'dcm;  Let  the  house  be  bixilt,  the  pkicc  where  they 
ffi*Jf  ufer  sacrifice ;  and  let  ita  foundations  be  strongly  laid;  the  height  of  it 
"«j  cubits,  and  iha  breadth  of  it  fiixty  cubits ;  three  courses  of  great  stoi^es, 
flutl  uQe  course  of  new  limber;  and  let  the  cost  be  given  from  tlie  King*3 
l«bce ;  aad  moreover,  let  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  tlie  house  of  God,  which 

•  '*  Rtcord^  of  the  Past,"  vol.  ix,  p.  67,  note 
+  "  History  of  Israel/*  voL  v,  pp.  47-49  ftotl  p,  7a. 
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Nebuchftdnezzar  brought  fortli  out  of  the  Temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  to  Babylon,  be  restored  and  brought  again  to  the  Temple,  which  is  in 
JeruBalem,  to  their  own  place,  and  be  aet  in  the  house  of  Uod," 

Of  these  two  docutncntSi  the  first  is  on  every  account  the  most 
remarkable*  It  contains  the  name  of  Jehovah  twice,  and  exhibits 
Cyrus  to  us  as  acknowledging,  not  raerely  a  divine  character  in  the 
God  of  the  Jcwsj  but  either  an  exclusive  divinity,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
supreme  divinity,  a  divinity  transcending  that  of  any  other  God,  The 
words  "He  is  the  God"  {hu  ha-Elohim)  can  mean  no  less  than  this* 
Again,  it  presents  him  to  us  as  claiming  to  have  received  from  Jehovah 
at  once  the  gift  of  universal  dominion,  and  also  a  particular  command 
or  "  charge."  This  charge  is  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  destroyed  some  fifty  years  previously  ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  "  charge  ^'  apparently  that  he  both 
invites  the  Israelites  generally  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  set 
about  the  rebuikliug  of  the  Temple,  and  also  (in  the  second  decree) 
gives  orders  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  structurCj  its  materialsj 
and  even  the  mode  of  its  eonstruction.  Cyrus  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors — as  their 
Deliverer  from  captivity,  their  Restorer  to  their  own  land,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Builder  of  their  second  Temple ;  and  in  this  document 
(the  first  decree)  we  are  given  the  reasons  which  he  himself  assigns  for 
his  conduct  towards  them.  It  will  be  important,  in  any  estimate  of  lua 
character  that  may  be  hereafter  made,  to  recollect  that  he  represents 
himself  as  actuated,  in  a  matter  of  considerable  political  moment,  not 
by  political  but  by  religious  motives — by  gratitude  to  the  God  to  whom 
he  ascribed  his  successes,  and  by  an  express  order  received  from  a 
divine  source. 

The  last,  the  lengthiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  surprising  of 
the  writings  of  Cyrus  is  one  which  has  only  very  recently  been  reeorered. 
In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  some  Arabs,  worldng  under  directions 
received  from  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  once  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Layard 
in  his  Assyrian  explorations,  obtained  from  one  of  the  Babylonian  rutu», 
during  the  absence  of  their  principal,  a  broken  clay  cylinder,  which>  on  its 
arrival  in  England  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  was  almost  immediately 
seen  to  possess  unusual  interest.  The  cylinder  is  barrel-shaped,  as  are  most 
cylinders  of  the  time  to  wrhieh  it  (apparently)  belongs,  especially  those  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidiis.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  w^ith  a 
diameter  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the  ends,  and  four  and  one- 
eighth  inches  in  the  middle*  The  inscription  upon  it  is  written  Irom 
end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  consisted  originally  of  forty-five  very 
long  lines,  the  number  of  characters  in  a  line  being  from  forty  to  fifty, 
and  the  number  of  words,  on  an  average,  about  twenty,  Thus  the 
document  originally  contained  nearly  a  thousand  words,  or  nearly  eight 
times  as  many  as  all  the  other  extant  w^itiugs  of  the  gr^^at  Persian 
monarch   put    together.      The   language  employed    is   the    Babylonian 
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etifieifbnu  ;  and  in  general  style  the  composition  bears  a  uearer  re- 
■emblance  to  the  state  documents  of  the  native  raonarchs  nearest  to  the 
time — Xabonidus^  NerigUssar,  and  Nebuchadncstzar— than  to  the  Baby- 
Icmian  transscripts  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

UnfortunatcJy,  the  cylinder  is  imperfect.  Besides  minor  lacuna^ 
there  is  a  large  gap  iu  one  side^  which  extends  in  parts  almost  across 
the  whole  document,  and  causes  the  loss  of  several  entire  lines^  and  the 
mutilation  of  a  still  larger  number.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
iustcription  are  in  this  way  lost ;  but  still  about  two-thirds  of  the 
characters  remain,  and  tbe  central  part  of  the  document,  extending  to 
tirenty-fivc  lines  out  of  the  original  forty-five,  has  scarcely  received  any 
injury,  and  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  wholCj  in  fine  condition.  It  is 
in  tliis  part  of  the  inscription  that  Cyrus  once  more  comes  before  us  as 
mxx  author,  once  more  puts  forth  a  "  proc'amation"  to  his  subjects,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  using  throughout  the  first  person,  and  relating  his 
actions  itnd  his  feelings.  The  following  is  the  general  purport  of  what 
he  says  -^ 

"I  am  Cyrust"  he  begins,  **tlie  supreme  King,  tlie  Great  King,  the  powerftd 
King,  KiDg  of  Dintir  (Hubylon),  King  of  tlie  Sumir  and  Akkad,  King  of  the 
four  racea ;  eon  of  Cumbyses,  the  Great  King,  King  of  the  City  of  Ansan  ; 
"Cyms,  tlic  Great  King,  King  of  tlie  City  of  Ansan  ;  great  grandson 

the  great   King,  King  of  the   City  of  Ansan.     The  ancient  royal 

ftxafly,  of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  ni!e  in  the  goodness  of  their 
haarlSy  £»ikd  away  when  I  entered  victoriously  into  Dintir,  With  joy  and 
gladacss  in  ihe  royal  palace  I  established  the  seat  of  sovereignty.    Merodacb,  the 

grwit  lord,    the    ancient  guardian   of  the  sons  of  Dintir,  and 

My  wideflfireading  nde  was  peacefully  established  througliout  Dintir  and 
tliit  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad.  Their  good  order  was  not  disturbed. 
TKt  high  places  of  Babylon,  andaU  its  fortresses,  I  niaintained  in  good  prcserva- 
lkn«  The  sons  of  Dintir  had  neglected  to  repair  their  dilapidations;  their 
Ittima  gaped,  their  walls  bulged  out.  To  the  work  of  repairing  the  shrine 
of  Herodach,  the  great  lord,  I  addressed  myself.  To  me  (Cyrus  the  King)  and 
loCkmbyses,  my  son,  the  offspring  of  my  heart,  and  to  my  faithful  army  [the 
(W^  .1  ly  granted  his  favour,  so  that  wo  fiucceeded  in  restoring  the 

ifcnm  Trier  perfect  state Many  of  the  kings  dwelling  in  high 

■  1'  1'  I  to  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 

1^  ']'"   Mediterranean)  and  the   Lower  Sea   (the  Persian  Gulf), 

^latrr  witb  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  the  unknown  (?)  regions  beyond,  brought 

Bi«  th*fir  full  tribute  at  Kal-anna  (the  central  part  of  Babylon),  and  kissed 

f  Uf\,    They  came  from as  far  as  tlae  cities  of  Aihur  and  Ishtar, 

I  Agatht^,  Isnunak,  tiie  citiea  of  Zamban,  Mie-Turun,  and  Duran,  as  far  aa 

skirls  of  Guti  and  the  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  they 

lbe«i  Biittled  from  ancient  times.     The  Gods  who  dwelt  among  them  to  their 

1 1  restored,  and  1  assigned  them  a  permanent  liabitation.     All  their  people 

!  1  increased  their  propertj^ ;  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 

3  had  introduced  at  die  fci^tivals  (or  processions)  of  the  Lord  of 

wGcu.  ui  KaJ-anna,  by  the  command  of  Merodach,  the  Great  Lord,  I  assigned 

^     I  iii  Imnourable  seat  in  their  sanctuariea,  as  Wfis  enjoyed  by  all  tjie  other 

»m  their  own  cities.     And  daily  I  prayed  to  Bel  and  Nebo,  that  they  would 

hea  my  days  and  increase  my  good  fortune,  and  would  repeat  to  Merodnch,- 

^y  Ic^rd,  I  hat  *  Thy  worshipper,  Cyrus  the  king,  and  his  son  Cambyses  . 

There  irero  ten  more  lines  of  inscription,  which  seem  to  have  coa- 
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tained  prayers ;  but  the  writing  is  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of  any 
connected  sense  being  extracted  from  it.  Of  the  last  six  lines,  each  is 
more  nearly  obliterated  than  the  preceding,  until,  finally,  all  is  lost, 
save  some  four  or  five  characters  at  the  extreme  right  hand  end  of  the 
cylinder. 

Such  are  the  "  writings"  of  Cyrus  at  present  in  our  possession. 
After  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  present  year,  we  feel  that  we  may 
venture  to  hope — almost  to  expect — that  further  research  in  Meso- 
potamia and  the  adjacent  regions  may  in  the  end  considerably  add  to 
their  number.  But  at  present  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Cyreian 
documents.  What  may  we  gather  from  them  ?  What  light  do  they 
throw  on  the  true  character  of  that  marvellous  conqueror,  whose  rise 
''marks  an  epoch  in  universal  history,"* — with  whose  coming  *'the 
movement  of  history  begins,  and  humanity  throws  itself  into  that 
restless  march  of  progress,  which  henceforth  is  never  to  cease  ?  A 
vague  instinct  pushes  them  forward  to  the  conquest  of  all  around  them. 
They  throw  themselves  headlong  on  the  Semitic  races.  They  are  not 
contented  with  Asia.  The  East  under  them  seems  to  migrate  towards 
the  West.  They  do  not  halt  even  at  the  Hellespont,  nor  till  they 
have  reached  the  shores  of  Salamis."t 

Before  the  late  discovery,  those  who  had  the  widest  and  firmest  grasp 
of  all  the  ascertained  facts,  while  admitting  that  *^  little"  comparatively 
was  known  '^  of  the  individual  character  of  Cyrus,"J  were  inclined  to 
believe — first,  that  in  him  alone,  among  early  Oriental  conquerors,  was 
shown  forth  an  example  of  something  more  than  mere  destructive 
vigour  and  despotic  authority — that,  if  not  the  model  prince  of 
Xenophon,  he  was  at  any  rate  distinguished  for  justice  and  gentleness, 
for  simplicity  and  kindness  of  disposition.  Secondly,  they  saw  in  him 
a  *'  great  Monotheist,"  and  iconoclast,  one  to  whom  the  idolatry  of 
the  Semitic  races  was  hateful,  and  in  whose  conquest  of  Babylon  '*  the 
knell  of  Polytheism  sounded  throughout  the  world."  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  amount  of  agreement  between  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians  and  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  conjecture  was  natural 
that  Cyrus,  when  he  took  Babylon,  and  found  Daniel  in  the  lofty 
position  in  which  the  circumstances  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  had  placed 
him,  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  religious  system  of  the  Jews,  and  find- 
ing it  in  many  points  to  resemble  his  own,  was  drawn  towards  the  Jews 
by  a  true  sympathy,  while  he  was  revolted  by  the  coarse  and  sensuous 
polytheism  of  the  Babylonians,  their  oppressors,  and  inclined  to  use 
his  rights  as  conqueror  to  crush  a  creed  so  antagonistic  to  that  of 
Zoroaster.  The  terms  of  the  "  first  decree"  in  Ezra  entirely  harmonised 
with  this  theory,  and  lent  it  considerable  support ;  while  the  glorious 
epithets  lavished  upon  Cyrus  by  the  Jewish  Prophets — notably  Isaiah — 

♦  M.  Niebuhr,  "  Geschichte  Assurs  iind  Babela,"  p.  232. 

t  Quinet,  *'Genio  des  Religions,"  pp.  301-2. 

X  Stanley,  **  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,"  Third  Series,  p.  63, 
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ia  this  waj  only  to  become  thoroughly  intelligible  and  appro- 
priate* HcQce  Cyrus  was  supposed  to  have  treated  Uabylou  as 
Cambyaes  treated  Egypt. 

"Yet  moresjgnilicaiir./*  it  was  said,*  "eveo  thau  the  fall  of  the  moiiarcby  and 
tbi  nun  of  the  cittt  was  the  overthrow  of  the  religion  of  the  Chuldccau  world 
byAeaeal  of  the  Persian  monotheistai  The  huge  golden  image  of  Bel,  the 
to-God  (?) — from  which  Babylon,  Hhc  Gate  of  Bel/  derived  its  n/ime — on  the 
'his  lofty  temple ;  Nebo,  the  Thoth,  the  Hermes,  the  God  of  the 
larning,  to  whom  at  least  three  of  the  Babylonian  kings  were  con- 
iy  name,  in  his  Siinctuary  at  Borsippa,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain; 
Merodaich,  the  tutelar)^  God  of  the  city,  the  favourite  deity  of  Nebuctiadnezzar, 
Ai^eWt^li  the  most  ancient  of  the  divinities^  trembled,  as  the  Israelites  beUeved, 
jgm  ItCid  to  foc»t  as  the  great  Iconoclast  approached  :  *  Bel  bowed  down  ;  Nebo 
id ;  Mtjro^iach  wa*f  broken  in  pieces*'  The  High  Priest  might  stand  out 
against  the  coaquerors,  and  defend  the  venerated  images  at  the  cost  of  hia 
;  tii^y  could  not  resist  the  destroyer^s  shock ;  their  vast  sj^so  did  but  increase 
tbe  Horror,  U  may  be  said  the  grotesqueness,  of  their  fall;  the  beasts  of  burthen 
OQ  whicJi  the  broken  fragments  would  have  to  be  piled  groaned  under  the 
CpecUliua  of  tlio  weight;  the  wagons  which  bore  them  creaked  under  the 
ptoiptet  of  the  utiwitddy  freight.  With  the  fall  of  tliese  greater  divinities  the 
lUMrMalaa/' 

With  the  discovery  of  the  present  ycai*  this  view  ceases  to  be  tenable. 
A  wholly  new  light  is  shed  by  it  on  the  character  of  the  great  Persian 
inoQjuth,  who,  instead  of  being  inspired,  as  was  supposed,  by  zeal  for 
nionotheism,  and  an  almost  fanatical  hatred  of  idolatry^  appears  to  have 
been  a  politic  prince,  cool  and  cautious,  somewhat  of  an  ludifferentist  in 
and,  if  not  a  renegade  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  at  any  rate 
"  in  his  views  as  to  be  willing  to  identify  his  own  Ahiira- 
Mwda,  the  Maker  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  the  All- Wise,  All- Bounteous 
»pirit,  alike  with  the  One  God  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  ciiiKr  god  of 
any  and  every  religious  system  with  which  he  came  into  contact.  Born 
lad  bred  a  Zoroastrian,  he  would  naturaUy,  and  almost  necessarily^ 
itcogoise  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  the  Self-Existent  One,  his  own 
Deity ;  and  we  seem  to  trace  in  the  tone  of  Ezra^s  first  decree  somc- 
tiiftg  of  a  warmer  feeling,  of  a  heartier  acquiescence  and  approval,  thau 
ill   '  ■   -recovered   proclamation.     Tlicre   is  also   in  that  decree  a 

pti  ^tnre,   not   reproduced   in  the   newly-found   document — the 

>YC(»gaition  of  a  real  authority  in  Jehovah  to  direct  and  rule  nations* 
Til  "  *  I-  "  which  Cyrus  regards  as  laid  upon  him  by  Jehovah,  to 
Til  I  .  '  house  *'  at  Jexusalcm,  has  nothiug  parallel  to  it  in  the 
Babykmian  proclamation,  where  the  repair  of  Merodaeh'a  shrine  at 
Bahjloa  ia  represented  as  a  purely  voluntary  and  spontaueous  act  on  the 
pi^  of  the  king.  It  would  seem  that  Cyrus,  finding  the  Jews  to  be, 
14^  his  own  nation,  '*  people  of  a  Book  *' — professors,  that  is,  of  a 
ff'l'  '  '  d  upon  a  sacred  volume — had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  con- 
ccr;  ^  '  I  Book;  and  finding  in  it  the  well-known  words,  "  That  saith 
of  Cyrus,  He  i»  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  my  pleasure  j  even 
Mying  to  Jem^alemj '  Thou  shalt  be  built,'  and  to  the  temple,  '  Thy 

•  8tauley,  '*  Lectares  on  the  Jewish  Churoh,"  Third  Soriea,  p.  60. 
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I'oiuulaiionii  hIuUI  be  laid '"  (Ts.  xliv.  28),  accepted  them  as  a  "  charge  *' 
to  hiiUNclf,  and  acknowledged  their  obligation.  Hence  there  was  some- 
\\\\\\^  peculiar  in  the  relations  which  he  accepted  towards  the  religion  of 
tho  JowH,  th()\igh  nothing  nearly  so  peculiar  as  has  generally  been  ima- 
gined. His  tolerance  of  the  religion  was  not  peculiar,  but  part  of  a 
^'uoral  system  of  tolerance ;  his  sympathy  with  it  may  have  been  to  a 
rortain  extent  i)eculiar,  but  was  not  wholly  so.  He  was  a  Syncretist 
i»f  tlie  bnmdest  kind,  and  saw  in  "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord;'*  in  Ahura- 
Maxdn,  Mennlaeh,  Asshur,  Mclkarth,  Rimmon, — would  have  seen  in 
Aniuuuu  ludra,  WiHlon,  Tina,  Mumbo-jumbo,  had  he  known  of  them 
— meri'ly  ditlertuit  presentations  of  one  and  the  same  reality,  embodi- 
nuMU^,  miHlitiiHl  by  ethnic  di^-ersitics  and  perhaps  by  local  associations, 
of  one  and  the  same  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  one  and  the  same 
thought  of  a  Divine  Person,  the  Head  of  all  things,  the  First,  Beat, 
Wi^^t*  He  may  not  have  placed  all  the  presentations  upon  a  par,  or 
have  thought  tlnnu  all  ei^ually  to  be  enconraged.  He  may  have  prefeired 
hi*  own  /Axrwi^triau  ovniception,  his  own  "good,  holy,  pnie^  true  God, 
the  Uolie$t«  the  V^nuv  i>f  Truth,  the  father  of  all  truth,  the  best  being 
of  alK  the  iwa^ter  of  purity/**  to  the  conceptions  of  other  peoples  and 
UAnou«  :  but  he  os^nuot  hav^  nvognlsed  any  essential  oontrariety,  any 
*»nx\vueiUWe  autagvniisiu*  between  hb  own  (Sod  and  theirs,  between 
Ahunik-MasvU.  Meivxlaoh.  Jehov;Ui.  As^hnr.,  Rimmon. 

Nv^r  >ftas  he  axen^e  to  IVIrthdsm^  in  the  form  in  wli]«i  it  has 
x:$xuUv  e\t:!Ltt\L  >fthexe  i:  has  exi;$tl^l.  The  Zocoasaian  srstem  allowed 
:bc  cx^teuoe  ol  tuauy  ^\i:$^  In  it  Ahora-Maada  was  oqIt  "  the  gieatest 
x'f  the  ^\U ''  *mi:Vis$Ji  >Ji^f*t%*Bm^  INsrsepL  las*  S,  line  1).  **  May 
.V^x;nfcOd*svU  briv.^  help  to  me."^  «ii  IWt».  •"*  with  the  deities  who 
4:u;itvl  vt^y  K'upse**  ,itM«  r».t<a<>ftM  luj^uMfl^  ibni^  Ece  14\  IGtlira 
v^^xvuut^  ^:i$  wvc^r.*;^  as  a  jmn^i  ^xi.  cco^ued  with  Ahun-Maida, 
a::c  x:i^\vi.^l  tv^  vsvcxxt  ;i:ic  anr.'*'  Cyns^  w^si  breast  iato  coatact 
>»i:i  ^jvlj^beisiis:  $j'«ecaBk  f>.\L:id  :io  JfiScrtltr  ii  a«g*ir«  to  Ae  goda 
>>^'ttt  b:^'  >•«$  vileiJticvi  to  n:^>ri  a$  ^ixvuftiairyX  a  pi.>st:5cii  sinSar  to  diat 
^•l^k.'*,.  i:jt  i»  0W3L  rvoyscit^  w:»  vVCttyied  by  Ml^ra.  Vokx-aanio.  Adka, 
Vrw^::..  $civei..  joai  v'citf!:^!^ — ^^voiary  Zccnecrsu.  iietsassy  zoftnor  to 
Xa^jLT^fc-  XLjjca.  >tt5  $cul  >^s!esst^  jreit:  jcwx^.  aait  tie  urggee  objtxta  of 
>>crvu;.\  §o.  i*  ie  x-'i  :»  ut  tic  »?'••>'««««»£  iascnjcuiL.  Aoogk  be 
Axvw^I  M^ctxvaci  jJ!c£fic  »  "*  iW  jt^s*:  junri.^  ami  » -^  &0  own.  bxd.* 
•  }vc    W    ?riy^    ii»:Iy   t:,*    ^*^   aad   X^joc**^    leMevatK    de^  "to 

v^i...K\*v"^  7\ac»r  :£Kr  TSiotcS'  x:cw^»tt  toemaecnrs  «&£   Cbcsc 
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cjoa  to  convey  to  ^ferodacli  tlie  petitions  which  he  probably  thought 
imsclf  unworthy  to  prefer  directly, 
Eren  in  the  matter  of  idolatry,  though,  as  a  Zoroastrian,  he   ought 
>t  only  to  have  abstained  from  all  employment  of  images  in  rcligiuu 
iinseif,  htit  to  have  considered  the  use  of  them  by  others  *'  as  a   sign 
bf  folly/'*  yet  hi3  tolerance  was  so  great,  his  syncretism  so  pronounced, 
bait,  on  the  contrary,  l»e  countenanced,  supported,  patronised   idolatry 
the  most  open  and  avowed  character.    Far  from  "  utterly  abolishing** 
idols,  which  had  ti*embled  at  his  approach,   he  assigned  to  all  the 
Tgods  of  the  Babylonians — that  is,  to  their  images — "honourable  scats  iu 
tiicir    Kiactuaries/*     The   colossal   statue  of   Bel,  made  of  pure  gold, 
according  to  Herodotus,t  and  twelve  cubits  or  eighteen  feet  high,   was 
allowed   to  remain  unharmed  in  the  great  temple  of  Babylon,  and  to 
continue  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration.  The  old  worship  remained 
unaltered  in  the  Babylonian  temples.      Merodach  and  Nebo,  Nergal  and 
L^  lahtart  Adraramelech    and   Anammelcch,    still  stood  upright    in  their 
^1  ancient  shrines,  and  received  the  devout  worship  of  their  votaries.     Nor 
^m  wfts  this  all.     Neighbouring  cities,  recently  at  war  with  Babylon,   and 
IP  reduced  to  subjection,  received  back,  by  the  generosity  of  the  new  con- 
qaen>r,  the    images  of    their    gods  which   the   Babylonian  monarcha 
bd  carried  oS*  as  tokens  of  victory,  and  were  enabled  to  restore   them 
to  tlie  temples  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  where  they  obtained 
*^  pcrioanent  habitations,"     Loved  and  long  lost  idols,  welcomed  home 
by  Btlmiring  crowds,  provoked  no  doubt  an  access  of  religious  fervour  j 
tad  many  perishing  idolatries  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  through  the 
■putious  liberalism  of  a  monarch,  whose  professed  creed  pledged  him  to 
i^ppoie  idolatry  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power. 

li  is  not  perhaps  to  be  ex|>ectcd  that  this  view  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  Cyrus  the  Great  will  be  at  once  and,  universally  admitted. 
U  a  single  mutilated  inscriptiouj  it  will  be  said^  even  supposing  it  to 
be  correctly  rendered,  of  such  authority  that  on  account  of  it  wc  must 
Mtiiely  change  our  whole  conception  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters^ 
'  :ic  of  the  greatest  eras  of  history?  Are  the  Babylonian  priests, 
-  utre  beyond  all  question  the  authors  of  the  entire  document,  to  be 
aWlutely  depended  upon?  May  not  the  "proclamation*'  of  CyruSj 
wlicb  they  quote,  be  a  forgery  ? 

Uiflerent  answers  to  these  questions  will  no  doubt  approve  themselves 

to  different  minds.     We  are  far  from  contending   that   the  case  is  so 

aIa  aa  to  render  hesitation  on  the  matter  unreasonable.  "Subjuilice 

L-Cat."     Bat  the  date  of  the  document  being  fixed  by  linguistic  con- 

tions  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus^  or  at  the  latest  to  that   of  his  aon 

CambyBeH,  we  cannot  ourselves  imagine  that  any  Persian  subjects  would 

to  utter  a  forgery  whicli  must  necessarily  be  so   offensive  to  the 

dcHpotic  moxiarch  under  whom  they  lived.     It  is  difficult  to  see  what 

ooold  l>e  gained  by  such  an  act^  if  it  remained  undetected^  and  it  is  clear 

•  Herod,  i.  131.  t  Ihid.  i.  183. 
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that  if  detected  it  would  have  drawn  down  upon  its  authors  a  severe 
punishment.  We  feel  forced  therefore  to  accept  the  decree  as  genuine ; 
and  if  really  the  utterance  of  Cvrus^  it  seems  to  us  to  inrolye  all  that 
we  haTC  deduced  from  it. 

Moreover^  we  think  that^  independently  of  the  document  in  ques- 
tion^ there  is  evidence  that  Cyrus  was  not  the  Iconoclast  which  he  has  been 
often  described  as  being,  but  the  Syncretist  which  we  have  here  repre- 
sented him.  Wc  have  already  remarked  that  he  left  untouched  the 
golden  image  of  Bel,  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Babylon,  and  which  stood  unharmed  until  Xerxes^  after  his 
return  from  Greece,  removed  the  image  and  slew  the  priest  who  resisted 
him.*  He  also,  it  is  certaiu,  left  untouched  the  temple  of  Cybele  at 
Sardis,  which  was  burnt  accidentally  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  cities  upon  the  western  coast  oi 
Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  and  that  of  Artemis  near 
Ephcsus.  Further,  in  the  short  brick  legend  quoted  above  (p.  88),  he 
distinctly  states  himself  to  have  been  either  the  ''restorer''  or  the 
''  priest**  of  the  two  principal  Babylonian  temples — a  statement  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  newly-recovered  proclamation,  and  one  clearly 
indicative  of  the  friendly  attitude  which  it  pleased  him  to  asnune  to- 
wards the  n^ligion  of  Babylon.  Finally,  his  syncretic  leanings  are 
shown  in  the  details  of  that  angelic  figure  already  mentioned,  which 
still  exists  on  the  building,  near  his  tomb,  inscribed  with  his  name — a 
figure  modelled  generally  on  an  Assyrian  type,  but  with  a  head-dress 
bon\>wed  6v>m  Fgypt.  and  symbolixing  well  that  union  of  different  and 
radly  conflicting  civreds  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  bring  about. 

One  ftirther  difEo:iI:y  may  be  raised.  Do  not  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
it  may  be  said«  i\epncscnt  Cyras  as  an  Iconoclast,  a  '*  Hammer  of  the 
Xauons/*  who,,  smiting  furiously  on  all  sides,  broke  in  pieces  die  idols, 
or  tOTX^  them  fivrm  their  shrines  and  carried  them  off  '^  iqKm  the  beasts,'' 
to  be  exhibitevl  in  his  triumph  at  his  capital  ?  lUiat  else  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrjucs,-^  ••  Bel  bowed  down ;  Xebo  stocqped.  Their  idob 
wex>r  njv^n  the  bea^tss  axid  upon  the  cattle  :  yc^or  carriages  were  heavy 
laden  :  they  az^£^  a  burden  tc^  the  weary  beast.  Ther  stoop,  they  bow 
cowr  t«>gethcr  :  tkcy  could  no;  deliver  the  burden,  but  thgwwelvea  are 
gvMiC  into  cay-tivity  ":  Why  els»e  dc»»  Jei«miah  exdaim^  "Babykm  is 
tsLken  ;  Bel  is  cv^nfc-unded :  Mervdach  is  broken  in  pieces ;  hor  idols 
are  confounded  :  her  images  ait^  biv^kei:  in  poeees'*  ?  What  ebe  is 
intended,  when  it  is  said.§  "^  I  wiU  pnnisli  Bel  in  Babyka ;  I  will  do 
;ndgiDcnt  iq^vn  her  grsvcn  imapes  " :  Tv-^  us  H  sieems  that  these  expret- 
sSoiLs  have  been  stnc^teitcd  Wyond  tbe-ir  nanzra]  meaning  when  tliey 
havY  bMx  taken  to  indk^atc  a  vkvknt  ic>oneK:iastic  furr.  aad  Aat  they 
aiv  $x&iext>  ap{7opr»te  to  the  cccasdon.  if  so  bmsk  occurvcd  upon 
^le  cajczre  of  Babyk^n  by  CVros  tLan  was  ciotain  to  oenor,  and  no 
xKwr  ciiai^  df  the  religious  positiosi  was  eflMcd  by  Ae  eivnt  ttan 

•  BsmL  la.*.  t  U.  s2ri.  I,*  C-Vsr^li  iJaK.fi.44^aa. 
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ibsoluUjly  certain   was   effected.     When    Cyrus  conquered 

fluo,  it  would,  OS  a  matter  of  ooarae^  be  felt  throughout   Western 

lAfiia  ihat  the  religion  of  the  Semitic  uations^  the  Babylonians^  AssyrianSj 

■Syrians,  Phccuicians,  and  the  like,  had  received  a  great  blow.     Zoroas- 

|triamsfn  was  triumphant^  was  supreme.    In  this  sense,  "  Bel  bowed  down  ; 

Jcbo  stooped/'     The  old  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  creed  sank  from  a 

[iloininant  to  a  subject  reli^on^  l>eeame   one  of  many  tolerated  beliefs. 

[This  WflLH    the  great  fall,    the   great   change;   and   it   is   this   on    which 

[isaiah  and  Jeremiah  mean   especially  to   dwell.      But  there  was  also 

nething  more.      It  was   usual  in   the   Kast   for   each   conqueror   to 

off  from  each  conquered  city  trophies  of  his   victory,   and   among 

[tl»e»e  trophies  the  foremost  and  the  most  valued  were  the  images  of  the 

city's  gods.     We  see  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  triumphal  processions, 

wherein  the  idols  are  being  exhibited,    supported   on  the   shoulders  of 

mca,  or  carried  in  their  hands.*     There  is  no  reason   to   believe  that 

Cyrus  would  forego  this  practice,  which  was  so  apt  to  display  thc/eality 

of  Tioiory  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  nnder   his   rule,    and  to    bring   it 

liome  to  their  hearts.     Thus  '^  the  idols*'  would    be  "  upon  the  beasts 

iindup>n  the  cattle*' — the  ^'carriages"   w<mld  be  " heavy  laden^'-^the 

godi,  who  '*' could  not  deliver,"  would  themselves  '^be   gone  into  cap- 

lirtljr "     Nay,  further — in  the  hour  of  capturcj  in  the  first  furious  rush 

of  an  almost  undiseipliucd  mob  of  soldiers  into  a  conquered  town,  when 

last  for  plunder  was  in  the  ascciulant,  and  the    temples  were  known  to 

be  the  places  where  most  wealth  was  stored,  there    would  be,   whether 

th  iider  desired    it  or  no,  something  of  that  general  destruc- 

ti'  soldiers  of  such  idols  as  they  fell  in    with,    which  Dean 

Stanley  so  graphically  described  (supra,  p,  93).      Bel  would  be  "  con- 

ded" — Merodach   would    be    '^broken   in   pieces" — the   gold    and 

er  plating  would  be  stripped  off  the    images  of  wood  or  of  the  busor 

metal*— and  the  temples  would  be  scenes   of  havoc  and  horror.      But, 

^tcu  the  horrors  of  the   sack  were  over^ — when    the  method   of  ruling 

^ogneard  peoples  had  to  be  determined,  a  different  policy  prevailed — 

ncral  icouoclasm   would  have   caused  general  discontent,  and   have 

>ntinual  rebellion^ — such  icouoclasm  was  never  practised    by 

M'  'i   kings   at  all    generally,   or,   indeed,    otherwise  than   quite 

ci«^pti(ynally  :  and  least  of  all  was  it  practised  by  Cyrus*     Even  Cam- 

''"  in  iconoclast,  so  far  as  we  koow,  only   in   Egypt,    where   he 

rated  n gainst  the  people  by   their  disposition   to   rebel,   autl 

iiiited  by  the  low  fetishism  of  the  animal  worship,  and  the  hideosity 

tbc  ifnugea  of  Phthah,  Bes,  Tauris,  Savak,  and  the  like.     And   there 

**  f\i(lence    in    the  inscription  on    the   Pastophorus  of  the   Vatican 

^at  even  he  relentcd|  and  became  after  a  time  a  votary  and  patron  of 

"i,  the  godflc^s  of  Sais.t      Cyrus,  having  to  arrange  for  the  pacifi- 

^  and  permanent  government   of  Babylonia,  adopted  the  j^ystem  of 

*  I^yaril,  '*  .MonumeDt*  of  Nineveh,"  2nd  aeries,  pis.  30,  50. 
i  "  R6coi-d«  of  the  Pliat/'  vol.  x.  p.  49,  et  teqq. 
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toleration — repairecl  the  temples — restored^  where  he  could^  the  imager 
to  their  shrmes — allowed  the  people  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Nay,  he  even  went  further.  Anxious  to  conciliate  those 
under  his  rulcj  he  accepted  Merodach  as  the  Babylonian  equivalent 
of  Ahtira-Mazdaj  as  he  had  (with  better  reason)  accepted  Jehovah 
as  his  Jewish  equivalent,  and  declared  himself  '*  his  worshipper.** 
He  did  not  even  deny  a  certain  quasi-divinity  to  Bel,  Nebo,  and 
the  other  secondary  Babylonian  gods ;  bnt^  paralleling  them  with  his 
own  izccls  and  amshashpandsj  let  them  preserve  their  old  position  in  the 
regards  of  the  people,  let  their  images  rest  undisturbed  in  their  temple«» 
and  professed  that  he  himself  "  daily  addressed  to  them  his  prayers/' 
IIow  much  of  this  was  policy,  how  much  conviction  that  under  various 
forms  all  men  everywhere  were  really  worshipping  the  same  Celestial 
Power,  may,  perliaps,  be  doubtful ;  but  that  iconoclasm  was  no  prin- 
ciple  of  his  general  government  is  certain. 

On  the  moral  disposition  of  Cyrus — on  his  supposed  justice,  gentleness, 
kindness  of  hearty  and  simplicity — his  writings  throw  but  little  light. 
They  belong  to  him  as  a  ruler,  not  as  an  individual.  We  may,  perhaps, 
trace  in  them  some  slight  deterioration  of  character,  more  esprcially  in 
the  matter  of  simplicity  and  absence  of  ostentation ;  but  otherwise  they 
scarcely  reveal  i!]Qoq,  Content,  at  fii^st,  in  his  Persian  home,  to  call 
himself  simply  "  king/^  he  becomes  after  his  conquests,  first,  "  the 
jKiwcrful  kiug/^  and  then,  finally,,  "  the  supreme  king,  the  great  king,  the 
powerful  king,  the  king  of  Babylon*  the  king  of  Surair  and  Akkad,  the 
king  of  the  four  raccs/^  accumulating  title  upon  title,  with  all  tho  pride 
and  vanity  of  his  predecessors  in  the  lordship  of  Asia.  In  common  with 
other  Persian  monarchs,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  derived  his 
royal  dignity  from  God  (Kzra  i.  2)  ;  but  his  inscriptions  arc,  on  the  whole, 
less  religions  than  those  of  his  successors.  A  certain  amount  of  tendernesa 
is  shown  in  the  w  ay  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  son  Carabyses,  of  whom  he 
has  no  unworthy  jealousy,  and  whom  he  terms  **the  offspring  ofhts  htari/' 
Something  more  of  kindliness  and  good- will  towards  his  subjects  than 
commonly  appears  in  the  official  utterances  of  Oriental  monarchs  may 
also  be  traced  in  more  than  one  of  his  proclamations  or  edicts,  which 
enable  us  in  some  dcgi*ee  to  nndci'stand  why  it  was  that  the  Persians 
characterized  his  rule  as  that  of  '*'  a  father/**  Altogether,  however,  tltc 
evidence  on  this  point  furnislied  by  his  writings  is  negative  rather  than 
positive ;  and  the  moral  character  of  Cyrus,  as  distinct  from  his  policy 
and  his  religious  views,  must  still  be  judged  of  rather  from  the  state- 
ments of  historians  than  from  the  literary  remains  which  he  has  left 
behind  him. 

George  Bawlixson. 

•   Jlcjou.   lu,  (VJ. 
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THE   RELATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

TO   TIME. 


SINCE  man  is  an  animal^  it  is  obvious  that  a  statement  of  the  rela- 
tions of  animals  and  plunts  to  time  mi^ht  be  made  to  include  the 
fccts  of  hnman  hUtorr,  the  spread  of  civili^satiou^  and  the  development 
of  science.  But  for  our  present  purposcj  man  must  be  considered 
almost  exclusively  as  a  mere  animal^  as  a  member  of  the  highest  order 
of  tbe  class  mammalia.*  As  such,  he  shows,  with  every  other  animal 
and  with  every  plant^  two  distinct  relations  to  time.  The  fifst  of 
these  concerns  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  individual^  and  the  second 
refers  to  the  more  or  less  prolonged  period  during  which  his  species  ha* 
existed  on  the  surface  of  this  planet. 

It  IB  now  generally  known  that  living  creatures  have  such  definite 

reiiitiuns  to  time  as  well  as  to  space.     It  is  generally  known,  that  is  to 

m,  Qoi  only  that   the  animals  and  plants   of  variotis  regions  of  the 

til'*  surface — such  as  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australia — arc 

aifFirrput  now;  but  abo  that  if  we  could  sec  the  world  as  it  has  existed 

3>t  vjirious  past  epochs,  we  should  then  behold  groups  of  animals  and 

nte  more  or  less  different  from  those  now  living.     In  other  words^  it 

'  leaerally  known  that  a  succession  of  different  groups  of  animal  and 

ctalile  inhabitants  have  Hourished  on  the  earth's  surface  since  tbe 

*t  fluid  film  condeused  from  the  hot  vapour  of  its  primeval  atmosphere^ 

more  general  facts  as  to  the  mode  and  order  of  this  succession, 

wd  tbe  nature  of  the  evidences  existing  fur  it^  arc,  howeverj  not  so 

iiiTffmaUy  known,  and  the  main  object  of  this  essay  is  to  endeavour  to 

rpirtny  them  shortly  and  simply, 

Hefore  entering  upon  this  subjecti  however,  a  few  words  may  be  said 
*»  to  the  length  of  the  Ufe  of  the  individual.  As  to  a  multitude  of 
I»iaiit«,  tlieir  existence  is  but  for  a  single  summer.      Sucli  a  period  of 

•  Ser  Tun riT^poHAKV  Revimw,  Sept.  187^.  pp.  IS  anl  43, 
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life,  however,  is  a  very  prolonged  one  compared  with  a  crowd  of  vege- 
table organisms,  hundreds  of  generations  of  which  would  be  required  to 
equal  the  venerable  antiquity  of  a  mature  annual*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  age  of  our  historic  oaks  is  notorious,  and  our  yews  may  live  for  a 
period  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  generations  of  annuals,  and  the 
baobab  tree  will  live  a  thousand  years. 

As  to  animals,  the  teeming  microscopic  life  of  a  drop  of  pond- water 
iuclndes  that  of  creatures  which  appear  to  live  but  for  a  few  hours, 
while  the  proverbial  ephetneraj  in  its  winged  state,  Uvea  but  one  day,  or 
even  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tortoise  which  died  in  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borougVs  garden  m  1821  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  one  belonging  to  Archbishop  Laud  died  from  neglect 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  As  to  fishes,  the  pike 
has  been  said  to  live  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  yearSj  and  the 
carp  for  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  gigantic  salamander  may  live  for 
a  greatly  prolonged  period,  and  frogs  and  toads  are  probably  long-lived 
animals,  small  as  is  their  relative  size.  A  toad  has  been  kept  for 
thirty-six  years  without  showing  signs  of  age,  and  then  died  through 
an  accident.  Whales  have  been  supposed  to  live  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  years.  The  life  of  an  elephant  is  said  to  extend  beyond  a 
hundred  years,  but  of  this  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  certain  evidence. 
Binls,  as  creatures  at  once  so  active  and  warm-blooded  (and  thus  com- 
pressing, as  it  were,  much  life  into  a  small  period),  might  be  expected 
to  be  short-lived.  Yet  parrots  have  been  known  to  live  for  upwaivls  of 
a  century,  and  pelicans,  geese,  and  crows  may  exceed  the  period  com- 
monly allotted  to  man.  But  however  commonly  threescore  years  and 
ten  may  be  the  terra  of  human  life,  man  can  certainly  both  live  and 
retain  his  intellectual  faculties  more  or  less  beyond  a  hundred  years. 
Vet  a  horse  is  generally  old  at  thirty,  and  is  not  known  ever  to  have 
attained  twice  that  age.  The  life  of  a  sheep  is  of  about  fifteen  years* 
duration,  and  that  of  a  dog  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  although  allied 
animals  are  much  longer-lived.  Thus,  the  lion  called  ^^  Ponipey,^'  which 
died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1760,  had  lived  there  for  no  leas  than 
seventy  years. 

Extremely  varied,  then,  is  the  duration  of  the  life  of  iudividaal 
organisms.  Not  less  varied  are  the  relations  to  time  of  the  lives  of  races 
and  of  different  groups  of  animals  and  jdants.  Species,  genera,  families, 
orders,  and  classes''*'  of  animals  and  plants,  differ  extremely  as  to  their 
period  of  duration,  some  of  each  of  these  groups  appearing  to  have  been 
but  short-lived  compared  with  other  divisions  of  similar  rank,  a^*  we 
.shall  shortly  see. 

The  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  the  world  to-day  have  in- 
habited it  for  a  period  stretching  back  far  beyond  any  human  recoitl. 
^  A  a  to  t  lie  value  of  tiieie  termi  eee  CciKi'KMi'or.AiiY  Rlvicw  for  Sept  W%  \k  H< 
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be  world's  fauna  and  flora  have  remaiuetl  tlie  same  for  ages*  Never- 
theless^ great  chaoges  have  been  effected  here  and  there  in  the  number 
and  distribution  of  different  organisms,  while  various  species  have  been 
locally,  and  in  some  instanees  universally,  extirpated. 

Thus,  wol?es  have  disappeared  from  England  since  the  time  of 
Ilcnry  VIIL,  though  in  Scotland  they  existed  till  1743,  and  in  Irelaud 
liil  1766,  if  not  even  somewhat  later. 

But  sixty  years  ago  the  great  bustard  wandered  about  the  South 
Downs  and  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  we  all  know  how  rare  many  beasts 
ttud  birds  have  become  wliich  once  were  common  in  Great  Britain. 

In  ITii,  the  illustrious  naturalist,  Steller,  was  wrecked  on  a  small 
ialand  off  the  coast  of  Karaskatka,  since  called  Behring^a  Island.  There 
lie  found  in  enormous  numbers  an  unwieldy  aquatic  beast,  the  rhytina, 
which  Jie  took  to  be  the  manatee,*  which  it  clo&ely  resembled.  Peaceful 
fttid  harmless,  browsing  on  sea-weed,  with  dull  senses,  but  with  strong 
feelings  of  attacliment  for  their  mates,  these  beasts  seem  long  to  have 
escikped  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  various  exploring  expeditions  which 
visited  Eastern  Siberia  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^ .  This  escape  was  doubtless  due 
to  its  very  restricted  range,  for  it  seems  not  to  have  inhabited  the  main- 
land of  Kamskatka,  or  America,  or  the  Kurile  Islands,  or  any  other 
part  except  the  remote  and  desolate  spot  where  it  was  discovered,  and 
where  doubtless  for  ages  it  had  held,  in  undisputed  sovereignty,  its 
**  ancient  solitary  reign."     Unfortunately  for  it,  it  was  not  only  equally 

ipablc  of  flight  or  of  self-defence,  but  its  unwieldy  body  proved  to 
Im  excellent  eating.  The  result  was,  that  such  was  the  havoc  made  by 
the  crews  of  trading- vessels,  that,  in  only  twenty-seven  years  from  the 
lime  of  its  first  discovery,  the  last  survivor  was  killed  and  the  species 
entirely  extiipated.  Another  example  of  rapid  extirpation  by  sailors  is 
that  of  the  gigantic  and  defenceless  grouad -pigeon f  of  Mauritius  (with« 
out  powers  of  flight),  whicli  was  called  tlte  dodo,  and  which,  till  lately, 
wiw  only  known  by  some  old  representations  and  a  solitary  head,  two 
feet,  and  the  more  or  leas  imperfect  skidls.J  No  specimen  of  the  dodo 
has  been  known  alive  since  1681. 

The  great  auk,  also  now  extinct,  survived  till  1841',  and  some 
seventy  skins,  nine  skeletons,  a  variety  of  bones,  and  sixty-five  eggs 
of  the  birf  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  museums.  But  the  most 
wholesale  and  regrettable  destruction  of  lately-existing  animals  i* 
that  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  effected.  Previously 
to  its  human  colonization,  that  island  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
gigmntic  birds  of  various  (at  the  least  four)  species,  of  whicJi  group 
the  little  apteryx  is  the  sole  surviving,  diminutive,  and  more  or  less  i 


•  Biith  hdr/ijff  to  the  order  Sirtnia.    See  GoxTJEiiPORARY  Revusw  for  Sopfc,  1879,  p.  Hi. 
it  wafl  a  pi^coo,  but  in  liftbits  and  appCjiraQce  it  was  very  unlike  any 

;  A  tif  :i  1  Jitict  toot  at  OjLford  ;  ttfoat  in  the  Britiih  Museum ;  a^kull  at  CopenhAgcn;  aod 
pift  of  0  ■kuU  at  Prague. 
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remotely-allied   representative.     We    are   indebted    to    ihe    hkill 
liatiencc  of  Professor   Owen   for   ideal  restoration  of  these   Tfuuderful 
avian  giants,  the  tallest  of  whieh  was  eleven  feet  high. 

AVhcni  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  vras  first  explored  the  common  sficbra 
was  found  in  its  vieinity.  Further  in  the  interior  another  kind  \va^ 
subsequently  discovered  and  sent  to  our  eollectious,  where  it  ^ran 
valued  for  its  rarity.  Now,  the  '^  common^'  zebra,  much  the  more 
completely  and  beautifully  striped,  is  the  rare  one,  and  tlu-catens  to 
become  extinet,  as  does  the  majestic  African  elephant,  if  its  reckless 
slaTigl4pr  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks  is  not  soon  suspended-  The 
American  bison,  again,  must  eventually  disappear  from  the  earth's 
surface  unless  protected  as  its  congener  in  Europe — the  aurocb — pre- 
served  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia* 

The  spread  of  agriculture  and  of  botanical  collectors,  again,  has  caused 
many  English  wild-flowers  to  have  become  rare,  and  has  even  extirpated 
«orac ;  and  such  destruction,  of  course,  affects  any  animals  which  for 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  existence  depend  upon  the  plants  thus 
uflected.  Thus,  it  is  that  the  drainage  of  the  fens  has  proved  so 
destructive  to  our  swallow-tailed  butterflies.  In  many  a  foreign  station 
a  native  tlora  has  been  decimated  or  still  more  ravaged  through  care- 
lessness, OS  notably  in  St.  Helena,  where  a  most  interesting  flora 
of  peculiar  plants  has  been  allowed  to  be  all  but  annihilated  by 
browsings  of  goats  and  tlie  nibblings  of  rabbits  which  were  introduced 
there.  Human  agency  has  ravaged  and  desolated  the  face  of  Nature 
over  wide  regions,  producing  even  climatic  changes,  by  the  reckless 
destruction  of  forests*  It  is  this  which  renders  desolate  so  much  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  man  is  justly  punished  for  such  culpable  aind 
selfish  removal  of  moisture-absorbing  vegetation  by  floods,  which  suck 
P absorbing  action  would  otherwise  have  averted.  Who  that  visits 
Malaga  can  but  feel  pained  at  the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the 
ipicturcsquely-shapcd  but  naked  mountains  which  surround  it,  when  he 
rreflccts  on  the  period  when  those  mountains  were  clothed  with  unijile 
chestnut  forests  ?  Those  mountains  then  bounded  a  large  river,  navi- 
gable for  many  miles,*  instead  of  what  is  now  little  more  than  a  rivulet, 
save  when  sudden  rains  will  change  it,  in  four  houra^  into  a  fnirciir 
overflowing  its  wide  banks  and  largely  submerging  the  city. 

But  human  rigency  has  not,  of  course,  influenced  the  life  ol'  d}ii:i  ie» 
by  destruction  only.  Enormous  increase  and  prcpondei'ance  has  been 
given  to  kinds  favoured  by  man,  and  sometimes  (as  the  rat  and  certain 
linseets)  to  species  which  he  has  involuntarily  disseminated*  When 
South  Americn  was  discovered  by  Europeans,  no  horse  or  ox  existed 
there,  and  llamas  were  the  only  cattle.  Today,  vast  herds  of  oxen 
and  of  horses  range  over  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the  Pampas  plains. 
In  Australia,  no  sheep  or  rabbits  naturally  existed.  Now,  sheep  exi^t 
in  millions,  and  the  destruction  of  the  multitude  of  rabbits  has  become 
*  In  the  time  of  tlio  Romani  the  river  wu  navigable  by  galkyv  as  Ivkt  ab  Ciyiamtf^ 
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itn  urgent  nt'etl  ;  nliile^  in  New  Zealand,  not  ouly  our  cultivated  plants, 
but  Europe lu  weeds,  have  increased  to  the  destnictioa  of  much  of  the 
native  vegetation* 

Such  physical   changes,  however,  as  may  be  brought  about   by  the 
cutting  down  of  forests,  and  consequent  Hoods,  arc  quite  insignilicant 
coca  pared   witli  those  for  which  geology  ^ives  us  abundant  evidence. 
By  It   we   know   that  many  parts  of   the  earth's  surface   have   been 
covered   at  least  several  times  by  the  sea,  and  occasionally   by   fresh 
water,  and  that  the  shape  of  eoutiuents  and  the  elevation  of  mountains 
and  table^lauds  have  undergone  vast  changes.    But  without  such  evidence 
aa  is  referred  to,  we  might  conclude,  a  priori,  that  great  physical  changes 
mQ^t  have  taken  place,  if  the  general  belief  as  to  the  early  condition 
of  this  planet  be  accepted.      For,  according  to  such  belief,  the  early 
state  of  the  \\orld  was  that  of  an  incandescent  mass,  the  surface  of 
which  gradually  cooled  to  its  present  condition.   Thus,  for  a  long  period, 
the  heat  rceeived  by  it  from  the  sun  must  have  played  a  subordinate 
part  to  that  of  the  earth's  owu  heat,  and  during  such  a  state  of  things 
the  climate  of  the  whole  globe  must  have  been  far  more  equable  than 
at    pre»ent«      It  may  have   been  similar  over  its  whole  surfiice  if,  as 
tbcrc  i%  reason   to  suspect,  the  power  of  the  sun   itself,  during  such 
rcfijote  epochs,  was  feeble  and  even   inappreciable  compared  with  its 
present  energy.     With  such  vast  climatic  changes  iu  the  world,  corre- 
8|>Dnding   changes   must   have  ensued   in   its   living  inhabitants,  when 
once,  that  is,  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of 
living  beings  upon  its  surface.      But  heat   has  by  no  means  gone  on 
continuously  decreasing  on  that  surface.      It  is  plain  that,  iu  compara- 
tively recent  times,  an  intense  cold  long  prevailed  over  the  northern 
portion  of  the  world — over  England,  Central  Europe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  North  America.     This  is  certain,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence 
for  the   existence   throughout   these  countries  of  prodigious  glaciers, 
which  have  scooped  out  valleys,  and  ground  and  scored  the  surface  of 
hill  and  dole.     This  geologically  recent   period   of  cold  is  called  the 
"glacial  epoch,*'  and  some  authors  consider  that  other  similar  epochs 
ot  t'old  aljiu  took  place  in  ages  far  more  ancient. 

VVc  might  conclude  that  such  changes  of  temperature  and  such 
nioilificatiuus  of  physical  conditions  as  have  been  referred  to  must 
ttc  tnodified,  and  often  destroyed,  multitudes  of  orgauic  beings,  even 
wc  possessed  no  direct  evidence  of  such  modification  and  destruction 
ifl  their  actual  remains.  But^  indeed,  anticipations  of  the  kind  have 
'"'cn  abundantly  confirmed  by  such  relics  of  the  past.  The  changes 
wiiicb  organic  life  has  undergone — changes  in  periods  which  were  long 
wterior  to  the  glacial  epoch — are  made  manifest  by  the  numerous 
'^C'Wiift*  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  been  here  and  there  pre- 
•wM  as  ** foi*!?ils*^  in  the  different,  more  or  less  horizontal,  deposits  of 
unoiw  materials,  which  deposits  form  the  earth's  outermost  crust,  and 
4IB  koowrn  as  strata. 


:^t^k. 
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TLcsc  strata  consist  of  consolitlatcd  mud  wliich  bas  been  «lrpr»vite!! 
in  freish  or  salt  waterj  in  lakes^  or  in  deep  or  shallow  seas^  umiuty  near 
tlic  mouths  of  rivers — audi  rivers  having  carried  down  in  ancient  times^ 
as  they  carry  down  to-clayj*  immense  masses  of  solid  material  suspended 
in  tlicir  waters.t  Herein  have  been  preserved  fragments  or  entire 
lK>dies  of  animals  and  plants^  which  have  generally  been  transported 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  Iiave  rarely  been  entombed  in  the 
spots  where  they  lived  and  died.  The  plaut-reuiains  consist  generally 
of  detached  leaves,  or  branches^  or  fruits,  or  seeds.  Sometimes  they 
consist  of  tree-trunlvs  which  have  sunk  as  they  became  water* logged. 

When  some  organic  relic  thus  becomes  entombed,  it  often  happens 
that  particJc  by  particle  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  as  it  it 
transformed  by  chemical  changes,  is  replaced,  particle  by  particle,  by 
mineral  matter  (ferruginous,  calcareous,  or  siliceous)  till  we  have  a 
complete  representation — teelinieally  called  a  ^*  pseud omorph*'— of  the 
original  in  the  new  material.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  that  plants 
or  even  animals  (as,  e//*,  some  species  of  LabyrinthodonJ)  have  been  so 
enclosed  by  the  mud  investing  them,  that  their  original  chemical  ele- 
ments have  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  preserved,  though  changed  in  their 
arrangement.  The  result  of  this  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the 
mineralization  before  noticed  :  for  here  we  have  the  identical  sub- 
stance preserved  (though  modified),  while  the  structure  hasi  lieeome 
obliterated;  while  in  mineralization,  we  have  the  structure  pre^rr^rd, 
though  the  substance  itself  is  changed. 

Altogether  fiXQ  classes  of  evidences,  as  to  the  forms  or  structures  of 
creatures  which  have  lived,  may  be  established. 

I.  Objects  per  se^ — i.e.,  objects  which  are  little  changed  t  or  wherein 
change  is  subordinate  to  retention,  as  in  hones  which  retain  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  mineral  matter  and  some  of  their  nTiIm;il  in^iHfr 
also. 

II.  SubstUtite8y- — /.c,  objects  the  substance  of  which  has  Lttn  changtil 
by  a  process  of  replacement — as  in  the  mineralization  just  described. 

III.  MotiUhf — I'.e.,  deposits  which  present  the  impressions  made  by 
beings,  all  other  evidences  as  to  which  have  disappeared — as  in  pre- 
served foot-prints  and  moulds  of  shells  or  bones  which  have  thpmvflAf* 
disappeared, 

IV.  Cast»  of  Moulds^ — f.e.,  solid  matter  which  has  taken  tijc  place  iifi 
tlie  organic  structures  which  first  made  the  **  moulds^*  and  then  disap- 
peared.    These  "  casts  of  moulds'^  must  have  the  very  shape  of  tlie 
living  beings  (or  parts  of  living  beings)  which    themselves   made  the 
moulds. 

•  See  CONi'KMPoRAriY  Review  for  July,  1079,  p.  605. 

+  The  great  formation  in  the  i?outh  of  Fiigland  known  as  the  **  WcAldetJ  "  was  cett 
tt  river  dcT>otit.     It  is  probable  al»o  that  considerable  portioti*  of  the  Oolite^  mucli  c 
THasi,  aiid  most  of  the  Permian,  Carboniitrons,  acd  Old  lied  Santl^tone  farniiitjoiiit 
dcpoifited  cither  lo  lake^^  inland  iofts^  or  extensive  c^ituariei.  — Seo  Uatn^Ay,  in  {/vei 
Juunial  of  GtiAwjical  SQCuf*/,  Ul?!,  pp.  UVJ  and  241. 

Z  »^*ee  t'oNiEMPi.nARV  RE\*ii:\v  for  8ept.  1879.  p.  27, 
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V.   Casta  of  holhw  aitiuiare»,- 


ehicli  have  been 


',,  mineral  masses 

roiifid  witliiuy  and  have  filled  the  interior  of  some  shell,  some  hollow 
boQe^  some  brain  cavity,  or  Rimilar  natural  hollow  of  which  they  are 
inirrhr  vosis,  as  *'  motilcls  ^*  are  exkrhr  casts  of  different  organisms  or 
parts  of  organisms. 

I      AH  "  fossils  "  may  be  arranged  and  classified  under  one  or  other  of 
the  above  five  heads, 

Tlic  true  nature*  of  *' fossils  ^^  was  long  misunderstood  and  dbputed. 

lAfeff  among  the  ancients — as>  e.*^,,  Zenophanes^  of  Colophon,  who  lived 

JxhtAit  5(X>  B.c, — held  the  true  atid   natural    doctrine  that  they  were  the 

Ttllcs  of  creatui*cs  which   had  actually   lived,   but  by    many   this   w^as 

denied,  and  they  were  deemed   to   be  but  "sports  of  Natui'e'' due  to 

some  pL'istic  power  posscjjsed    by   Mother  Earth.     So  strongly  was  this 

belief  impressed  on  men's  minds,  and  so  late  did  it  continue  to  influence 

erefii  those  educated  in  physical   science^   that  it  lived  on  beyond  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Thus,  in  1696,  the  Medical  Faculty 

of  Gotha  sat  in  solemn  judgment  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  skeleton  of 

la  elephant  which  had  been  described  as  the  real  remains  of  a  deceased 

animal     The  Faculty,  however,  decided  officially  that  it   was  only  a 

lmH$  natyree.     Again,  John  Bartholomew  Adam  Beringer,  Professor  at 

ike  lioiversity  of  Wiirtzburg,  was  one  who  habitually  taught  that  fossils, 

ia  "  figured  stones/'  were  '^  freaks  of  Nature,"  and  dearly  he  paid  for 

his  delusion^  for  some  of  his  pupils  manufactured  a  number  of  grotesque 

form^,  and    carefully    buried   them  where  they  w^ere  pretty  sure  to  be 

ttwl  hy  Beringer  in   his  explorations.     They  were  found  by  him  and 

sfidly  preserved,  and  ultimately  described  and  figured  in  an  expeu- 

»tte  folio  work,    and   brought  out  at    great  cost  to  the  Professor,  and 

Wcated  by  him  to  his  Sovereign.     Then  the  secret  was  divulged,  and 

Pwr  Beringer  mined  himself  by  his  endeavours  to  buy  up  and  destroy 

tke  Work  he  had  so  incautiously  published.* 

Auother  prejudice  whicli  long  hindered  the  due  appreciation  of  the 
natuit?  and  signiticancc  of  fossil  remains  was  due  to  the  desire  to  find 
'^^  them  evidences  of  a  universal  Noachian  deluge. 

Hence,  Scheuehzci  committed  his  well-known  error  of  mistaking  the 
»Mcton  of  a  great  Salamander  for  that  of  a  human  chikl,t  in  which  he 
tljougbt  he  saw  not  only  the  skeleton,  but  liver*  brain,  and  muscles 
-an  eflfect  of  imagination  similar  to  that  which  made  the  great 
ribcrg  see  in  Lis  microscopie^  animals  visceral  complexities  which 
M  no  real  existence. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  living  creatures,  and  parts  of  living  creatures, 
wliicli  arc  likely  to  be  preserved  as  fossils,  it  is  obvious  that  the  softest 

^^  sind  the  iX'ttdem  of 

w  I        _  ^^  .  i  at  the  expouse  of 

*4«  iit^  i  of  Ftiiiic«,  svht'tviti  the  rude  nud  Mlteu  ttljjectiouiiblc  Bcrawt< 

MJicr^fil  -choollioy  were  solemnly  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 

Bgormoi  uu  &o  I'lit  Mcxjcifi  iiiAuuacript, 
f  Xaned  Uy  tim,  •»  JImno  tttfuru  ttetit/' 
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i.rgfiiuiiiis,  suth  as  jelly-fisLcs  and  tctdcrcst  kinds  of  plants^  can  Lave 
little  chance  of  such  preservation.  Yet,  under  some  circumstances,  wc 
do  find  moulds  even  of  meduste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the 
toughness  of  an  organism,  or  the  greater  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
it  contains,  tlie  greater  is  its  chance  of  preserAation.  Therefore,  stony 
fruits,  the  most  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  and  the  shells  or  skeletons  of 
animals,  may  Le  expected  to  be  the  parts  most  frequently  met  with  in  a 
fossil  state.  Again,  it  is  cibrious  that  creatures  which  habitually  live 
in  or  near  water  arc  more  likely  to  be  thus  preserved  than  those  which 
do  not.  Therefore,  the  proportions  of  fossil  remains  of  marine  or  flu- 
A  iatile  animals  and  plants,  or  of  those  inhabiting  lakes  or  marshes,  may 
be  expected  to  exceed,  more  or  less,  greatly  in  number  the  remains  of 
purely  terrestrial  forms. 

The  strata,  nhich  form  the  crust  of  the  earth  constitute  an  envelope, 
the  thickness  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
miles.  But,  of  course,  this  thickness  is  in  no  one  place  perceptible  by 
us.  No  boring  has  extended  even  one  mile  in  depth,  and,  indeed,  has 
scarcely  exceeded  3000  feet.  The  total  depth,  therefore,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  inference  from  the  arrangement,  superposition,  and  inclination 
of  the  ditfereut  strata,  as  seen  at  or  near  the  surface. 

The  various  strata  were,  of  course,  deposited  at  successive  times,  aud 
:hc  time  of  the  deposition  of  each  is  called  its  •*  period,"  or  "  epoch." 
But  for  subsequent  disturbance  the  most  ancient  strata  would  always 
le  deepest,  and  sujx^rposiiicn  would,  in  all  cases,  plainly  indicate  rela- 
tive novtlty.  As  it  is.  we  have  otteu  careiuUy  to  examine  to  discover 
:ho  rval  order  of  sr.j^rposition.  and  this  once  discovered,  the  depth  is 
cv|uivaici;:  to  ago,  and  ruv  rcr^u. 

The  uppermc;>c  and  mois:  recent  accumalarlons  of  sands,  clays,  and 
^nivils  :Vrm  wha:  is  calltd  the  "  recent  deposits,'*  and  these  are  not 
t\  ui.:ed  is  rVruiiag  any  part  of  the  jrroper  ^eoic^cal  strata^  and  aie 
::o:  rv::rvsen:ed  i:i  orxiinary  geological  niapcs,  but  are  then^  disregaided. 

TLe  :^:ra:a  bcn<:ath  thv>e  su^^^rdoial  deposits  an?  classified  iu  three 
irxu:  ^rouf*.  Ixlorgiug  respec:ively  to  three  great  epochs.  The  first, 
.  r  uv^xrniv^t.  and  leas:  ancient  gicup,  c\;nsi;s3  of  strata,  called  tlie 
:--::\r;7  or  o^;.*.>rviV  s:nk:a. 

The  ?<\xni,  cr  nex:  corjrer  and  mcr>f  ancicn:  group,  is  formed  of 
>:ra:a.  :cro:cd  :he  ^-vV-;:-**-  7.  cr  mi:^:z:ic  strata. 

Fne  :Li;^i.  or  viceroy:  and  cics:  anvricn:   gruap.  comprises  the  strata 

ric:«e  nAai<5  nriVr  :o  the  relations  be  me  by  eaca  ct  these  three 
L:er:cc>  :o  li^ir^:  >'ings.  :he  uiv>t  rvoen:  vvntjini^g  forass  moest  like  to 
:ivse  wiicfiL  nc'w  liv-i\* 
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tie  more  recent  or  superficial  deposits  arc  often  spoken  of  a^ 
pakmaj-y  gfrata,  as  op|)o9cd  to  the  iertiarif.  But  tliis  proceeding  is 
I  abiunl,  and  is  a  relic  of  tlie  iutrusion  of  antliropomorphic  views  into 
physical  »eience.  Titougli,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  still  no  certain 
evidence  of  mau^s  existence  befure  wlmt  m  called  the  quaternary 
pmod,  yet  there  is  hardly  any  ditference  to  speak  of  between  the 
fauuaand  the  flora  of  to-day  and  of  the  latest  tertiary  cpocli.  Certainly 
the  tliflcrcnce  in  this  respect  is  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  the 
difiefeDce  which  exists  between  the  creatures*  wliich  lived  in  the  most 
mxDi  and  in  the  most  ancient  tertiary  times  and,  it  fortiori,  between 
tLc%e  of  the  tertiary  and  those  of  the  secondary  periods. 

la  fact,  then,  wc  mny  be  said  to  be  still  living  in  the  tertiary  period, 

auteccileut  to  whicli  we  have   aa   yet  evidence  bnt  of  two  others — the 

i»ecowlary  and  the  primary  periods  or  epochs. 

It  lA  by  no  means  the  case   that  all  strata  contain  fossils,  nor  arc  all 

lifcrons  strata  eqnally  rich  in  ren^ains,  nor  is  the  same  stratum  equally 

Bifcrous  in  all  places.     It  is  rather  the  ease  that  the  fossils  are  ?eat- 

tcred  beru  and  there,  in   a    very   irregular  and  apparently   eaprieions 

Bcr.     Tills  might  be  expected  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 

ntnstances  of  their  entombment, 

Bui  uot  all  rocks  are  directly  due  to  the  agency  of  water,  Jlany 
ive  been  ejected  in  a  molten  state  from  volcauos,  and  i^olidified 
the  surface  of  the  drj^  land — there,  beneath  the  sea,  under 
great  pre%8nre.  These  rocks,  which  are  thus  due  to  volcanic  agency, 
are  called  if/ntotuf  rocks.  The  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  funned 
under  pressure  are  termed  plutoinc  ;  otherwise  they  are  called  voUanic, 
Igiicou!*  nxrks  are  not  generally  stratified,  and  they  may  be  of  ail  ages. 
^me  are  very  ancient,  as  those  which  form  part  of  Snowdon  and  Cader 
Hrii,  and  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  Some  are  quite  recent, 
**anjthe  beds  formed  from  Etna  and  the  rocks  which  cover  Hereu- 
IwieuaL  The  lowest  crystalline  rocks  are  unfossilifcrous— they  are  some- 
time* called  azoic. 

There  are  other  rocks  which  arc  intermediate  in  character  and  nature, 
Mwtcn  the  igneous  rocks  and  those  due  to  aqueous  action  only.  These 
wr  rocks  which  have  been  deposited  from  water  and  stratitied,  but 
irlmtbhave  been  subjected  to  great  lieat,  so  that  their  structure  has  been 
chiDjed  and  semi-crystallized  by  it.  Such  aqueous  rocks  thus  changed 
t>jr  the  sigency  of  heat  are  called  mctamorphic  rocks.  Examples  of 
iitm  may  be  found  in  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  some  limestonesj  as 
tliestataary  marblcis.  The  fossils  which  any  mctamorphic  rocks  may 
i^ve  contAiQcd,  have  been,  in  most  cases,  of  necessity  obliterated, 

tlere  arc  five  kinds  of  changes  which  diflcrcnt  deposits  may  be  said 
te»  Ikave  nndei^one. 


I  A 


|rrT?f'rsS  mcrcly  of   dry  HI-,  a^j   ni 

!  4;  accompanied    with    great 


pressure,  which  have  produced 
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3.  Heat,  combined  witli  pressure,  making  the  rock  harder  and  tnc 
coherent,  as  with  some  limestones. 

4.  To  heat  and  prc&surej  chemical  action  may  be  simuUaacousl) 
addrdj  and  such  a  corabinatioo  has  produced  the  highly-crysjtallinfl 
rocksj  $nch  as  gneiss^  &e. 

5.  Another  kind  of  cbange  may  be  produced  by  infiUratiou.  Thun, 
rocks  may  be  infiltrated  by  iron,  lime,  or  silica^  producing  ferruginous 
calcareous,  or  ^ilicious  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 

It  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  answer  the  question  how  far  fossil  remain^ 
take  us  back  towards  the  epoch  when  life  first  dawned  upon  this  planctJ 
It  may  be — as  some  learned  persons  believe — that  the  fossiliferous  strati 
only  exhibit  to  us  the  last  phase  of  a  practical  infinity  of  antecedenl 
life,  the  relics  of  which  have  been  entombed  in  rocks  which^  in  bygoiifi 
icons  of  time,  have  been  metamorphosed  and  destroyed.  It  may^  ou  the 
other  hand,  be — as  other  learned  persons  belicTc — that  the  fossiliferou 
and  azoic  strata,  taken  together,  bring  us  near,  if  not  actually,  to  thi 
beginning  of  terrestrial  life.  To  determine  this  problem  we  must  hav<| 
recourse  to  astronomy,  which  may  or  may  not  fijt  a  definite  limit 
time  within  which  this  earth  must  have  been  cvoUed.  It  is,  howeverj 
difficult  not  to  feel  sure  (for  reasons  which  will  shortly  appear)  that  a  lonj 
period  must  have  intervened  between  the  entombment  of  the  earlic 
known  fossil  and  the  actual  beginning  of  organic  life,  whether  or  nD| 
the  aasoie  it>cksj  we  know,  are  sufficient  to  fill  up  such  interval. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  as  yet  we  cannot  measure,  by  yea 
any  past  geological  epoch,  ^'agiie  conjectures  as  to  more  or  less  pr 
longed  periods  of  time  are  all  that  we  can  yet  venture  to  assign- 
periods  in  which  a  thousand  years  may  be  imagined  to  have  made  bu^ 
a  small  figure.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  v: 
occur  between  superimposed  strata  ;  and  we  have,  as  yet,  no  u*^ 
estimating  the  length  of  the  gaps  thus  left.  It  is  not,  however,  certaiij 
but  that  stratiL  which  have  been  reckoned  as  successive,  may  not  reailj 
have  been  contemporaneous  (through  elevations  and  depressions  of  tl 
surface),  and  that  a  too-uniform  thickness  may  not  often  have  beei] 
assigned  to  strata  which,  could  they  be  examined  throughout  the 
entire  extent,  would  !>e  found  to  thiu  out  very  notably.  These  ar 
questions,  however,  which  arc  rather  geological  thau  biological,  thoti^:!! 
reference  must  here  l>e  made  to  them  from  their  bearing  D|>ou  th^ 
question  as  to  the  relations  which  subsist  bctweeu  the  organic  wor 
and  past  time* 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  if  all  exi!»ting  auimaU  ae 
plants,  and  all  those  which  are  known  to  us  as  having  become  e\tine^ 
have  been  alike  slowly  evolved  by  minute  variations;  then,  even  tl 
most  ancient  rocks  can  take  us  back  only  a  few  ste|»5  towards  tl 
beginning  of  organic  life,  and  but  an  inappreciaUe  portion  of  ifc 
whole  extent  of  that  long  road^ — so  prodigious  is  the  period  that  sue 
an  evolution  most  have  required  f 
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It  will  now  be  well  first  to  enumerate  the  various  strata,  and  then  to 
Slider  the  evidences  as  to  past  life  they  severally  furnish. 
The  PALJ^OZOIC,  or  primary  rocks,  are  made  up  of  the  following 
ip!$  of  strata^  or '' fonnaiiotL^/^  hegioniiig  with  the  oldesit. — 1»  The 
yirentian ;  2,  the  Cambrian  i  3,  the  Silurian ;  4»  the  Devonian  and 
Ked  Sandstone  ;  5,  the  Carboniferous  (including  the  coal  measures) ; 
I,  G,  the  Permian. 

The  MESOZOIC,  or  secondary  rocks^  are  made  up  of  :^ — 7,  the  Triassic 
itioD^  or  Trias,  including  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Rhcetic 
y ;  8>  the  Jurassic  strata,  including  the  lias,  the  oolite,  and  the  Purbeck 
and_^  0,  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  includiJi^  the  Wealden,  the  green- 
It  and  the  chalk. 
[The  CAINOZOIC,  ur   tertiary  rocks^  cunsist  of  the  three  formations 
uwn  as — 10,  the  Eocene  ;  11,  the  Miocene  ;   and  12,  the  Pliocene. 
I.  The  LmtrefUian  rocks,  very  largely  developed  in   Canada,  are  the 
it  rocks   known,  and  are  some   30,000  feet  in  thickness.     A 
iiuture  was  found  in  their  lower  series,  which  structure  rc- 
Kirei  the  name  of  Eozoon,  and  was  supposed  to  have   been  a  gigantic 
amiiiifer,*  hut  its  organic  nature  has  been  so  vehemently  disputed 
hi  its  true  character   cannot  vet   be   affirmed,      liecentlv  its   animal 
Iiatttr«  has   been  afresh  denied,   and   that   of  a  piimitive  plant,  called 
fton,  has   been  asserted   in   its   place.     That  organic  life  in  some 
^existed   in  this  most   ancient  period,  is  shown   by   the   quantity 
ofciiTbon(i&  the  shape  of  graphite  and  iron   ores)  these  rocks  contain, 
I^And  which   Dr.  Dawsonf   considers   as   almost    equal   to    that  found  in 
Haimiiar  areas  in  the  carboniferous  system.      Moreover,  impressions  hav» 
brni  found  which  seem  to  have  been  made  of  Ahj(^.X 

2.  The  Cambrian  rocks  (up  to  and  including  the  Tremadoc  beds)  are 
from  15,000  to  20,000  feet  thick,  and  are  best  developed  in  the  Long^ 
lamh  of  Shropshire  and  in  Wales — as  near  Bangor,  Harlech,  at  St. 
I^nnd'<»,  &c, — -they  consist  of  conglomerates,  grits,  sandstones,  slates,  and 
'  iuiU,  but  no  limestone.  In  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Bray  head,  Ireland, 
»» found  the  fiiogalar  form  Oldhamia^  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly unknown,  for  it  may  have  been  an  Alga,  and  yet  it  has  been 
11    ttougbl  to  be  a  Sertularian»  or  even  a  Bryozoon.§ 

^B  la  tiie  liower  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  traces  of  worms  have  been 

^Hndi     Higher  in   the  series  fossils  are  more  abundant,   and  various 

^^^Pof  Trilobites,||   with    some  Ecliinoderms^*  Brachiopods,   Gastcro- 

po(i«,tt  Pteropods,Jt  make  their  first  appearance. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Cambrian    strata  is   called  the  Lingulas 

l^tpf  from   the  abundance   in   it  of  the    shell  of  a  Brachiopod,  called 

i,  which   ranges  through  aU  subsequent  periods,  and  stdl  lives  in 

pitient  seas,  a  most  ama/.ing  instance  of  survival  I 

•  ^^oRAEY  Rkvibw  for  Sept. .  187^,  pp.  35  and  43.  f  In  his  "  Aicadia.*' 

iid  43.  §  ibid,  pp.  33  and  43. 

1  /bid,,  pp.  34  and  43. 
'  ihd.,  [i|i.  30  juid  43.  tt  JUd,,  pp.  il*  nad  43.  t%  /M.p  pp.  30  aud  43. 
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3.  Tlic  Slliinan   strata  are  of  great   thickness,  and  consist  of  satid^ 
stoucsi  sliales,  clays,  and  limestones,  which  have  often  been  subseqiientlj 
more  or  less  modified^  and  are  occasionally  associated  with    (interbeddei 
or  ti'aversed  by)  igneous  rocks.     They  form  a  large  part  of  Walejj  (the 
bonier  counties),  the   Lake  District^  and   Southern  Scotland,  and  al^d] 
some  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  these  rocks  we  again  find  impressions  of  Algfc,  hut  the  remains  of 
this    llora    ai'e   very  scanty,  though  animal  fossils  abound.      Amongstl 
the  latter  is  the  NautUifs,'^  which  here   first   appeal's,  and  (since  it  still 
lives)  offers   to   us  another  wonderful   instance  of  a  persistent   form  o^ 
life.      Here,  also,  we  tirst  meet  with  the  Eurypterida,  giants  of  the  erabf 
and  lobster  class  (far   exceeding  any  form   now   living),  w*hich  attained 
six  feet  in  lengtli. 

(features  yet  more  closely  allied  to  lobsters  seem  also  to  have  exUtedJ 
wlthcoraU,  belonging  to  a  group  which  has  now  almost  become  extinct. 
Indeed,  all  the  main  divisions  of  iuvertebratet  life  make  their  appearance 
in  the  Silurian  strata,  and  not  only  so,  but  small  species  have  been  found  I 
in  the  older  bedsj  which  may  have  been   the  teeth   of  lampi^ya,  whilcij 
in  tlic  upper  beds,  a  few  undoubted  fish   also  begin  to   appear,  such  a^f 
the  genus  Pteraspw^  and  some   Ganoids,!  together  with  a   (ish    iiamed| 
OnrhtfSj  allied  to  the  sharks,  as  eddenced  by  its  spines^  the  only  re* 
mains  of  it  which  have  as  yet  been  found. 

4.  The  term  Devonian  is  applied  to  the  marine  deposits  of  Devon- 
sliirc  and  Cornwall,  which  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone rocks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also  of  Wales,  where  they  for 
the  Brecon  Beacons,  Herein  we  find  the  first  evidence  of  an  abuudaut 
flora,  consisting  of  ferns,§  horse-tails, ||  Lycopods,1I  and  Gymuosperms** 
A  rich  fauna  also  appears,  and  though  it  seems,  as  far  as  wc  have  cvideuee,j 
to  have  been  mainly  invertebrate,  yet  a  mass  of  fish-remains  have  been 
discovered,  notably  in  Scotland.  Amongst  them  are  Elasmobranchsft  andj 
Ganoids^ with  the  genera Cocro*/ew5,P/mc/*/%«, and  Cep/ialaspU.  Amongst 
the  abundant  invertebrate  life  here  found  may  be  mentioned,  as  vai'icties  oi| 
much  interest,  insects  which  canbc  determined  as  belonging  to  the  dragon*^ 
fiy  order  (a  highly-specialized  group),  with  centipedes  which  seem  to 
have  belonged  tu  families  of  which  no  modern  representative  is  known  to| 
exist.     The  Eurypterida  continue  to  exist,  and  Trilobites  also  occur. 

5.  The  Carboniferous  roch  consist  of  marine  formations,  such  as  thc^ 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  also  terrestrial  dejjositSj  such  as  the  coal- 
measures  proper.    They  were  probably  deposited  when  a  warm,  equable  cli- 
mate was  generally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.    This  is  probaI)leJ 
because  we  find  similar  remains  (both   marine  and   fresh-water)   widclj 
diBtnlmtcd  over  the  globe. 

The  Carboniferous  limeHone   contains   remains  belonging   to   all  the 


•  CoNTRMiHjRAiiv  RjcvjEW  (of  Sept.  1S7&,  p.  so. 
t  A«  ti>  tliis  term  see  I.  r.,  u,  2H. 
^  In  the  Middle  Duvoni&n  of  Kova  ScotiA. 
••  !Uif.,  pp.3t)jui.l  43. 


It  A2>pe«urft  in  tUo  t^^jper  SUtU'iaja. 
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tat  primnn'  ili visions  of  invertebrates ,      Specially  noteworthy  are  the 

phalopods,*  and  the  prodigality  of  the  stalked  star-fishes  orCrinoids* 

'rilobites,  on  the  other  hand^  which  were  so  abundant  below,  are  here 

represented  by  only  two  or  three  genera^  with  which  they  finally  die  out. 

The  Cf/ttl  meamrea  consist  of  numerous  alternations  of  seams  of  coalj 

siuidstone^  and  shale,  aneh  alternations  indicating  oscillations  of  level. 

ey  contain  abundant  remains  of  plants  (whence  the  coal  was  formed}, 

icfly  belonging  to  the  great  division  of  CVi/ph^ams^f     Amongst  them 

numerous  Ferns,  Clubmosses  or  Lycopods,  tolerably  abundant  traces 

I '     "V-rs,  a  Tcry  few  traces  of  Algic,  with  doubtful  remains  of  Mono- 

iiBfX  siich  as  apparent  fragments  of  Arums. § 

Underlying  the  coal,  we  frequently  find  (as  in   South  Wales)  a  bed 

f  clay  (fire-clay),  containing  numerous   roots,       lliis   **  undcr-clay^'  is 

|Couj(idered  to  be  the  soil  in  which  the  coal-forming  plants  grew.     In  it 

we  find  certain  bodies  known  as  Stigmarice^  which  are  considered  to  be 

U  of  SiffiiiaricB,  plants  of  a  kind  now  extinct^  but  which  then 

dccl,  and  which,  although  Cryptogams,  had  probably  some  atfinity 

to  Gymnaspenns^ll  Le,,  to  Conifers  and  Cycads. 

The  Clubmosses  of  to-day  are  small  herbs ;  but  lofty  trees  of  the 
kind  existed  in  the  carboniferous  epoch,  caWed  Lepidodendra^  the  trunks » 
IctTCs,  and  fruits  of  which  are  found  associated  with  the  Slffifiari(e. 

Indeed,  the  Sjx>res  and  Sporangia  of  these  gigantic  Clubmosses  have 
jcniaiulatcd  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  (at  least  here  and  there)  a 
couiidcrable  thickness  of  the  mass  of  the  coal  itself.  The  llorsetaih 
ut  us  arc  but  small  plants,  but  they  are  represented  in  the 
ures  by  giant  forms,  called  CalamittS)  which  were  trees 
fitcking  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  is  these  curious  plants 
(%i//ffi*icr,  LcpUhdrndra^  and  Caiamitefi)  which,  with  numerous  ferns, 
t'onnilutc  the  largest  parts  of  the  carboniferous  flora. 

Traces  of  marine  animals  are  occasionally  met  witlu  Tiuis,  we  find 
Jiumf roils  fishes  and  small  Crustacea*  Genera  allied  to  the  king-crab 
[Umulm)  also  make  their  first  undoubted  appearance,*^  btvt  the  Crus- 
Ucean  friant^^  the  Eurypierida,  die  out. 

^  ^   insects — grasshoppers,  locusts,  beetles,  raoths>,  and   forms 

likr       ...   .,l1ics  and  the  ephemera — also  existed,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  twa 
liodi  of  snails  have  been  found  which  belong  to  genera  still  living* 

Btit  most  interesting  of  all  the  animal  forms  of  the  coul    measures 
ut  Ihc  Labt/rintnodonis**  which  are  the  oldest  known    air- breathing 
vtrtebrate  animab*     These  creatures  of  varied  forms — some  more  or 
"-like  and  some    like  crocodiles — were   gigantic  raprcsentatives 
,.„:   i;ind  of  organisation  which  is  found   in  the  efts  of  our  ponds 
tdwilar.     'riiey  were   the  largest  and  the  oldest  representatives  of  the 
Batnchta^tt  as  the  Lepidodendra  and  Calamiies  were  the  oldest  and 

iroKAEV  Review  for  Sept.  1870,  pp.  30  and  411.  t  PjH,  pp.  38  a  id  IX 

ft  /W.,  p  41).  If  Ihid.,  pp.  39  ai.Uri 
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largest  representatives  of  Lycopoda  and  Horaetails,  These  curifi 
animals  Lave  as  yet  been  found  nowlaere  but  in  the  coal  measuj^es,  andl 
tlnis  (I'dte  the  Trilobites  in  a  less  degree)  they  present  by  the  relativelyJ 
slvort  period  of  their  known  continuance  a  striking  contrast  to  thoj 
persistence  of  such  forms  as  Lingula  and  Nautilus, 

0.  The  Pei'mian  format ian  is  of  moderate  thickness^  and  mainly  caa-» 
sists  of  magnesian  limestone,  associated  with  marly  slates  and  congla-1 
mcrate  beds.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  found  skirting  the  coal-lield;ij 
from  Durham  to  Derbyshire.  Its  flora  presents  us  with  ferus^  parasitic  J 
fungi,  and  Gymnosperms — as  yet,  however,  the  Sigillariic,  CalamitesJ 
and  Lepidodcndra  of  the  coal,  have  not  been  found  in  it. 

Its  fauna  resembles  that  of  the  carboniferous  period,  but  it  is  limited  I 
in  extent,  the  vertebrates  being  represented  by  numerous  ganoid  flashes 
-and  Labyrinthodonts,  and  a  few  other  forms,  some  of  which,  however^J 
liVfi  of  much  interest*  Amongst  this  latter  is  Salamondtella^  a  gcnoal 
quite  like  our  modern  efts,  which  are  thus  shown  to  possess  a  prodigious! 
antiquity.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  fossil  ProtorosanruSy  as  it  ui 
the  oldest-known  lizard,  and  is  the  only  certain  palaeozoic  vertebrate! 
entirely  devoid  of  gills,  and  the  earliest  record  of  the  introduction  off 
reptilian  life  into  this  planet, 

7.   We  now  pass  to  the  oldest  of  the  Mesozoic  formations — the  friusA 
whieh  extends   fmm   Devonshire  to  Yorkshire   and  is  largely  developed] 
in   Cheshii-e.      It   is  ch  telly    represented    by  thick   beds   of  sand  stones,! 
marl,   and   pebbly   layers,    the    uppermost   part    containing    the   chief 
deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum  in  this  country. 

Its    flora  shows  us  a   small   number   of   existing   genera  of  pltiiits«| 
Amongst  them  are  Horsetails  and  a  few  Monocotyledons,  but  no  Dicoty* 
Icdons. 

Its   fauna   is   but   poorly  represented   in  this  country,   but  on   the 
Continent  of  Europe  a  multitude  of  marine  remains   have   been  found  J 
In  addition  to  the  gigantic  Labyrinthodonts,  we    find  for  the   first  tirocrj 
those  remarkable  reptilian  sea  monsters^  the  Ichihyosauri  and  PhsiosuHru'^t 
We  also  find  curious  tuskcd-reptiles,   the   Dicynodonts,   crocodile  ltkc{ 
forms,  and  Hypet-edapedon  (a  creature  allied  to  the  existing  New  Zealand] 
lizard  Sjjkenodon),  and  also   certain   Dinosauria,f  or   reptiles  which|  inj 
one  direction,   bridge  the  stnictural   gulf  separating    existing    reptiles 
from    birds.       The   footprints  of  gigautic  animals  have  also  here  been] 
found,  footprints  which  have  been   thought  to  be   those  of  biiYls,  whtcl 
they  closely  resemble,  but  which  may  have  been  those  of  the^se  bird^likc 
reptiles. 

Most   interesting,  however,   is  the   fact    that    here  we   for  the  first 
time  meet  with  relics  of  beasts.     Both  in  Europe  and  North  Anicric 
small  mammalian  animalsj  have  been  found  more  or  less  rescmUiii 

*  <y>NTE3JPoKARV  RkViEW  for  Sept.    Ii*79,  p.  26,  f  /^^^l^ 
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0|K>csam   [Mynnecotntts),  which   inhabits   Aiistratia   in   the  {ircscut 
diy. 

8*  The  Jurassic  rocks  cousi^t  of  a  scries  of  clays  and  Hmestoues^  of 
which  the  clays  are  kaowu  as  the  Lias,  Oxftird,  and  Kimmeridge  clays, 
while  the  calcareous  strata  are  knowu  as  the  inferior  aud  great  oolite 
and  the  coralline  and  Portland  limestones  which  are  succeeded  by  the 
Porbeck  beds.  To  the  upper  portion  of  this  aeries  belong  the  Solenhofen 
slates  of  Bavaria^  so  rich  in  fossils. 

These  deposits  are  almost  entirely  marine,  with  indications  of  neigh- 
boariiig  land  conditions. 

The  Lias  is  a  great  argillaceous  deposit  forming  a  well-marked 
featore  from  Lyme  Regis  to  A\Tiitby*  The  flora  preserved  in  it  is 
kable  for  the  appearance  of  Cycads,*  associated  with  ferns  aud 
cne.  Its  fauna  is  marked  by  the  incoming  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Belemnites,  which  latter  form  is  the  first  known  representative  in 
time  of  the  higher  group  of  Cephalopoda.f  Associated  with  them  are 
aumerous  new  forms  of  mollusca  aud  other  Invertebraia^  among  which 
the  atill-existiog  germs  of  stalked  £ehinoderms4  Peniacrinus,  may  be 
tioued.  Amongst  the  insects  were  butterflies  of  an  existing  genus, 
iy  reptiles  have  been  found — Ichthyosauri  being  very  abundant. 
The  DicynodontSj  however,  appear  to  have  died  out,  and  also  the  whole 
uf  the  Labyrinthodonts.  On  the  other  hand,  flying  vertebrates  appear, 
tUfough  the  incoming  of  these  llyitig  reptiles,  the  Pterodactyles  or 
Pltrosauria.^ 

The  Oolite  consists  essentially  of  marine  deposits  to  which,  however, 
ill  flora  shows  that  land  wits  adjacent — the  vegetable  remains  some- 
times even  forming,  as  in  Yorkshircj  a  bed  of  coaL  In  the  Stonesfield 
»Uic?j  and  Purbeck  beds  we  have  remains  of  laud  beasts, 

Amongst  the  phints  we  hud  Chara  \\  and  CycaJs  with  parasitic  fungi 
m  tkir  leaves.  We  have  also  jVraucarias  and  Paudancas — now  Southern 
groujji.     The  oolitic  tloras  of  India  and  Europe  were  alike. 

A%  to  the  fauna,  we  find  insects  of  all  the  orders  which  now  exists 
al»a  a  moth  belonging  to  the  existing  genus,  Sphinx,  and  a  butter- 
fly DOW  confined  to  tropical  America,  then  existed  in  Europe.  More 
tkaa  tirehe  genera  of  beasts  havti  been  recognised  wliich  are  taken  to 
hw^  boon  marsupials.*!  Reptiles  abounded — Ichlhtjosauri,  Pleswsauri, 
Pieroxatiriuy  DiuoHauria — crocodiles,  lizards,  and  cheloaians.  But  no 
ftOilcsaud  no  frogs  or  toads  have  yet  been  found*  The  sea  seemed  to 
have  awarmed  with  fishes,  chiefly  Ganoids  and  Elasmobrauchs,  also  with 
ooraU,  iDollusca,  Crustacea,  and  echinoderms.  As  to  the  latter,  critioids 
fitill  exist  but  are  becoming  rare;  sea-ui'chins  and  star- fishes,  ou  the 
uther  baud,  are  becoming  abuudaut.  Most  remarkable,  however,  of  all 
tbcfonns  here  found  is  the  true  bird  with  the  long,  bony  tail — Archaop- 
Ufjfi*^ — like  no  other  bird  yet  knowu. 

•  OtMrmiFORART  Kevtew  for  Sq>t.  187»,p.  39.  t  IM,,  p,  3U,  :::  Ibid,  p,  54. 
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9.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  include  the  Wcaldcti,  the  lower  and  upp^- 
greeusaud,  the  gaultj  and  the  chalk,  This  extensive  formation,  so  i»eU 
seen  in  the  sotith-east  of  England,  is  of  considerable  thickiiess.  The 
lower  members  cotisist  chiefly  of  sands  and  clays,  the  nppcr  part  is 
calcareous — the  white  chalk.  Except  the  Wea!den,the  cretaceous  rocks  arc 
principally  marine  deposits.  In  those  of  America  we  meet  with  remark- 
able birdsj  with  teeth  growing  from  sockets,  and  with  fish-like  vertcbrnj 
{Ichthyonm),  and  with  a  diver,  six  feet  high,  with  teeth  placed  in 
grooves  in  both  jaws — Hesperonm,  In  North  America,  the  types  of  ita 
present  tree  flora  already  existed,  and  in  Australia  we  also  had  repre- 
sentaii%*es  of  its  now-existing  tlora. 

The  IVeaklen  formation  is  considered  to  represent  the  delta  of  an 
ancient  large  river,  aud  is  chiefly  developed  in  Kcnt^  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  France  and  Hanover  there  arc  also  river 
deposits,  which  may  be  synchronous  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  lower 
greensiind. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  these  deposits,  the  remains 
found  are  chiefly  those  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  animals.  Thus  wc 
find  the  moUusca  Vnio  and  Pafttdhia,  water-bugs  and  also  dragon-flics, 
crickets  and  cockroaches,  all  of  familiar  types.  Most  noteworthy  arts 
the  remains  of  that  gigantic  reptile  the  J^itanadon,  which  here  appears 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  probably  not  less  than  thirty  feet  long.  It 
inhabited  the  south-east  of  England. 

The  Lower  Greensand  is  a  marine  formation  about  eight  hundred' 
feet  thick,  to  which  the  Kentish  rag  belongs  as  its  calcareous  member 

The  6*crif//  is  a  clay  deposit  of  limited  thickness,  containing  many' 
fossils,  chiefly  ammonites^  sometimes  finely  pTeser%'ed. 

The,  Upper  Gttensand  is  also  marine  in  origin,  and  varies  in  thickne^: 
from  a  few  to  a  hundred  feet.      It  consists  chiefly  of  sandy  beds   wit 
tome  cherty  layers,  but   also  contains  fire-stone  beds.     The  fossils  oi 
these    beds    are  chiefly    Crphahpf^djt,  with   nnmeiuus   Gasteropods   and 
remains  of  fishes,  with  a  few  traces  of  land  plants. 

The  well-known  Chalk  ranges  in  England  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Flam- 
borough  Head,  and  forms  both  the  North  and  the  South  Downs* 

In  the  upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  Dteotyledonoits  plants  suddenly  appear, 
and  soon  increase  rapidly.     The  palms  becooie  more  numerous,  but  the 
Qjrcada  scaroo.     A  notable  decrease  also  takes  place  in  the  fauna,  fu 
/  itrommFm^  /rAlAfOMMTNi,  Pie*mmmrim,  and  DMommria  alt  die  oat,  on 
none  but  reeetit  cvrders  of  reptiles  remain. 

We  now  begin  to  meet  with  genera  of  the  bnnjr  fishes,  or  7Weof/rf,' 
and  also  of  sharks  and  rays.     Most  group  of  Infertebrata  are  repns^ 
tented,  and  onie  rrniarkable  fom  bt4ofigiisg  to  the    Oyster   cla«<s 
chsraoteristie  of  thia  fi»fmation.    One  of  its  two  fmlTes  if  so  etu 
thlrki^ed  as  to  reoemUe   an   elongated  cyltndrieal  bo^    '^'^  ^ 
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ither  valve*  forms  the  lid.  These  creatures,  called  HippHrile^,  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  short  geological  life  as  for  their  exceptional  struc- 
ture, as  they  begin  in  and  die  out  with  this  formatioiij  thus  forming  an 
extreme  contrast  to  tlie  persistent  existence  of  such  forms  as  Nautilns 
aad  Linffula, 

The  chalk  contains  many  sponges  and  Foraminifcrs,  many  of  which 
titter  are  still  living  in  the  Atlantic^  which  has  partly  led  to  the 
inference  that  it  (the  chalk)  was  formed  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
which  at  present  accompany  the  deposition  of  the  ^'ooze'^  now  forming 
oa  the  bed  of  that  ocean.  Sea-urchins  also  are  very  abundant^  as  well 
as  c  -  of  the  cuttle-fish  class^  of  which  most  of  the  genera  hereto- 

fore g  now  die  out,  the  genus  NaiHilus  being  an  exceptional  sur- 

viwr. 

The  chalk  terminates  the  series  of  mesozoic  formations,  and  a  great 

break  generally  exists  between   it   and    the  tertiary  formations  which 

follow.     This  break,  however,  h,  in   all   probability,  partially   bridged 

over  by   means   of  beds  known   as   the  "  Lignite  series/'  which   exist 

m  North-Westcrn  America.   Tlicrcin  we  have  a  flora  of  tertiary  aspect, 

iated   with  a  cretaceous   fauna,  as  shown  by  its  cuttle-fishes  and 

Q  extinct  reptiles. 

10.  With  the  incoming  of  the  Eocene  period  there  appears  to  have 

been  a  considerable  change  in  the  physical  geography  of  large  areas  of 

Am?  globe,  a«  well  as  in  their  organic  iuhabitants.      The  existence  of  a 

local  indication   of  transition   has  just    been    mentioned,  and    it    may 

be  admitted  that  the  upper  mesozoic  strata  foreshadow,  as  it  were,  the 

tncomiug  of  the  now  prevalent  Dicotyledonous f  flora^  and  of  the  ordi- 

tiftry  bony    fishes.      Nevertheless,  these   now   common  forms  of  plants 

and  fiihes,  together  with  a  multitude  of  new  beasts,  burst  upon  us  in 

fiill  development  when  we  enter  the  tertiary  formations;   while  all  the 

lirger  reptiles,  so   characteristic   of  the   secondary   epoch,  and    all   the 

foimg^illed   cephalopods,   save   the    NatiHlm,  with   many   other   forms, 

oitijtly  die   out.      Thus  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  we  here  come 

opoa  a  mofit  remarkable  epoch  of  change. 

The  Eocene  rocks,  in  the  form  of  gravels,  sandsj  clays,  and  lime- 

^toap#,  are  widely  distributed,  and  vary  con*»irlerably  in  thickness.  They 

i^'^rm  llie  areas  J  which   underlie  both  Paris  aud  Loudon.      In  England 

Films  then    flouriahed,   associated    with    abundant   dicotyledons,  some 

K    conifers,  and  a  few  ferns.      The  difference  between  the  tropical  and  the 

^^^tenperate  floras  was  already  established.      In  Australia  there  was  the 

^^■n  which  still  exists  there,  and  in  North  America  the  trees  bad  their 

l^^pPttent  character  yet  more  decidedly  than  in  the  cretaceous  epoch.     As 

tOanimaU,  we  may  say  that  almost  all  Eocene  beasts  belong  to  extinct 

fraera,  though  we  find  amongst  them  the  American  opossums  (Didet- 

pAy»),  and  the  genera  which  include  our  commonest  bats   {Veapertilia), 
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the  squirrel,  the  dormouse,  and  the  tapir.  Nearly  all  uow-existing 
orders  of  mammals,  however,  existed  also  then,  except  the  orders  of 
elephants  and  of  sloths,  anteaters,  armadillos,  and  that  of  apes.* 

In  Europe,  amidst  a  variety  of  forms  now  cxtinet,t  we  had  the  tapijr> 
the  American  opossum,  and  certain  Lemurs,  now  found  only  in  Africa. 
The  oldest  known  bird  of  the  lark  and  thrush  orders  {Protornis)  here 
appears,  and  in  England  we  had  birds  allied  to  the  New  Zealand 
DinorniSy  and  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  gavials,  now  geographically 
scattered,  then  lived  here  side  by  side  with  turtles  and  serpents,  which 
now  make  their  first  appearance.  Of  the  mollusca,  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  belong  to  existing  kinds,  and  represent  forms  now  living 
in  warmer  climates,  and  there  were  eight  or  nine  species  of  Naulilt$9. 
Insects  were  numerous,  notably  the  group  of  butterflies.  In  the  North 
American  Eocene  strata,  remains  of  animals  have  been  found  quite 
unlike  anything  we  now  have  living  in  the  world.  Such  were  the 
Dinocerata,  animals  with  some  aflinities  to  elephants,  but  with  three 
pairs  of  horns ;  Tiilodontia,  creatures  combining  the  characters  of  cust*> 
ing  carnivores,  rodents,  and  ungulates,:^  and  Oreodoniida,  or  animals 
with  affinities  to  hogs,  deer,  and  camels.  The  oldest  known  supposed 
ancestor  of  the  horse  [Eohippus)  has  also  there  been  found,  and  Oro» 
hippusy  with  four  toes  before  and  three  behind.  Chameleons,  which 
now  exist  in  the  old  world  only,  aUo  then  existed  in  America,  but  none 
of  the  peculiarly  American  forms — the  large  Edentates^  or  the  opossum. 
— api)ear  to  have  live<l  there  then. 

The  Eocene  fauna  of  the  plains  of  the  Pampas  seems  to  have  beeu 
European  in  its  character,  not  American  !  H 

11.  The  Miocene  rocks,  though  widely  distributed,  are  but  very 
slightly  represented  in  England,  as  far  as  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  con* 
cenied.  But  they  are  exemplified  by  the  igneous  rocks  which  form 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  islands  of  Staffa,  Mull,  &c. 

The  Miocene  formation  is  largely  developed  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in 
the  Himalaya,  in  America,  and  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Miocene 
rocks  are  chiefly  marine,  though  some  beds  arc  fluviatile  or  lacustrine. 
The  volcanic  and  associated  fresh-water  beds  of  Auvei^ne  are  of  this 
period,  during  which  the  Alps  existed  but  as  a  group  of  islands. 

In  Miocene  times,  the  flora  of  Europe  was  very  like  the  present  flora 
of  North  America,  and  the  oleander  and  the  evergreen  oak,  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  are  survivors  from  that  ancient  period.  In  the 
latitude  of  Greenland  and  Alaska  there  were  Magnolias,  Welling-^ 
tonias.  elms,  hornbeams,  figs,  and  Wnes,  as  well  as  oaks,  willows,  poplars, 

"*  Amongst  extinct  Euroi^ean  genera  mav  be  mentioned  Pa/ao/Amwa,  Amoploikerimm, 
Hy  p  Hcdn  - ,  J  MrA  r  f  Am  HM,  Cad  h  rv*o/Af  ri  m  «  <,aliicd  to  and  as  big  as  tlie  Rhinoceroe),  i^lofibltpA  w^ 
Hjfi\:c^tf  trium.  4c. 

t  The  existence  of  Apc«  has  been  asserted  bat  not  yet  proTed. 

X  As  to  thew  terms  see  CoNrBMPoR.iRY  Rbvibw  lor  Sept  1S79,  ppw  16  aod  17. 

^  Edenutes  are  creatures  like  sloths.  Anteaters  or  AnnadiUos. 

{  These  vere  PalnniAtria  and  .4m:pioiAtrM^  with  the  great  eat»  EmteautpdmB^  hot  no 
large  Edeatates; 
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^dtlerSf  birches,  and  pines,  while  h&2els^  hornbeams,  and  planes,  probably 
I  ntcnded  to  the  Pole  itself. 

A«  !o  aiiiinals,  we  had  ia  Em*opc  vavicius  apes^   iricludiug  a   sort  of 

I  loog-anncd*apc  {Drypit/it-cus),  as  large  us  a  gorilla  ;   also  four  kitids  of 

I  f liiiioceros^  giraires,  aod  nmstodoas;   but  no  elephant,  no  oxeu  or  sheep. 

The  secretary*  bird  J  Irogous,  aud  otlier  now  nou-European  kinds^^  were 

al&o  Uicu  present  in  Europe ;   also  a  creature  like   the   existing  great 

I  ^nlamandcr  of  China  and  Japan*     The  group   of  frogs  and  toads  also 

here  suddenly   makes  its   appearance  in  the  world's  fauna.     Of  1300 

I  tascct^j  almostt  the  whole  belong  to  existing  genera,  and  twenty  per  cent. 

[rf  the  shells  arc  those  of  species  now  alive. 

In  India  there  were   no   less   than  seven  species  of  elephants^  four 

IkiQeU  of  mastodons,  with  Dinotheria,  rhinoceroses,  giraflpL's,  Sttaiherlumf 

I  (an  eaormous   fonr-horncd   ruminant),  a  large  orang,  aud  many  other 

lifastn,  together  with  a  gigantic  tortoi^Cj  on  which  an  elephant  could  have 

ftoodj  as  the  Hindoos  represent  the  world-supporting  eleplmut  to  stand, 

In   North    America     the   before-mentionetl    Orvodonlhice  were   more 

abundant  than  in  Eocene  times,  and  to  them  were  now  added  Broio- 

Iheridise  [ot  beasts,   some  larger  than    rhiuoceroses,   witli  four  toes  in 

fimiit,   and  three   behind,  aud   a   pair  of  largo   diverging  horns),  and 

Symborodon — a  creature  nearly  as  big  as  an  elepliantj  with  hox'n-bearing 

processes  on  the  head,  aud  probably  a  short  proboscis.     There  were  also 

eamd-like  animals,  aud  what  may  be  called  aueestral  horsei?j  no  larger 

tbn  dogs.     There  sceuj,  however^  to  have  been  no  elephants,  or  large 

^Qtatcs  or  opossums,  liouSj  hyaenas,  giraffes ,  or  hippopotami ;  but  the 

iVLtkcy  had  already  taken  its  place  in  the  North  American  fauna. 

l5!.  The  Pilocene  formation  is  an  extensive  one  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
tKe  T'oitcd  States.  In  England  it  is  represented  by  the  Norfolk  and 
SulTollc  **  Crag,"  The  Pliocene  rocks  arc  chiefly  marine,  although  in 
tome  districts  (<^.^.,  in  the  Missouri  region),  beds  which  have  been 
Inferred  to  this  period  must  evidently  be  of  fluviatile  origin, 

Tlic  Pliocene  pieriod,   before    the    glacial   epoch,  had   a  flora  closely 

•ted  to  that  of  the  present  day,  but  that  of  Europe  was  American  in 

*  diaraeter,   as  shown  by  the  tulip  tree,  laurel  tree,  sweet  gum  tree 

luidambar),  and  other  genera  which  arc  now  peculiar  to  the  American 

Wnent.      Amongst  the  Pliocene  European  animals  were  three  genera 

0^  monkeys,  hipparion,  the  horse,  the  tapir,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 

three  elephants  (two  of  which  inhabited  Malta,  one  being  quite  small), 

t»o  mastodons,  besides  many  deer ;   and,  for  the   first  time,  oxen   and 

-lif'^'t  :ilj5Q   luake   their   appearance.      The   now   exclusively    American 

Tj  Ckeitfdra,  then  inhabited  Switzerland. 

la  North  America^  strange  to  say,  those  old-world  forms,    camels, 

'         :"     Afriean^Aut  eater  (<>v<''< '*'>/*'* ')*^^ea  of  the  Amerioaii 
ituil  A  nomoiurun.       J  here  were  aldo   now  extinct 

i  .....     ,,...1    +.,irv-,..     v,:imI,.  ti>-   ^■i>.r-'-t,v.iiied   ti^er 

'*«»,  With 
_  f/iim,  and 
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rhinoceroses,  and  elephants,  all  existed,  as  well  as  the  old-world  form  of 
porcupine,  with  several  kinds  of  true  horse  and  mastodons,  while  the  Oreo* 
dontidiB  still  persisted.*  No  large  Edentates,  however,  have  been  found 
except  one  in  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  deposits  of  uncertaia 
age. 

In  South  America  a  variety  of  very  curiousf  beasts  existed.  Amongst 
them  were  Tcxodo7i,X  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  a  mastodon,  and  also  sloths, 
and  great  Edentates,  including  the  great  armadillo  Glyptodon,  all  of 
which  now  make  their  first  appearance ;  and  also  horses,  here  as  well  a» 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Continent. 

The  Later  Pliocene,  or  the  so-called  Quaternary  strata,  includes  the 
caves  and  gravels  of  Europe,  and  the  drift  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
glacial  epoch  in  Europe,  and  of  all  that  period  in  America.  They 
chietiy  consist  of  un-stratified  and  stratified  clays,  sands,  and  gravels, 
and  arc  largely  spread  over  both  America  and  Europe.  They  indicate 
a  much  colder  climate  than  at  present,  and  frequently  certain  stone 
blocks  of  various  sizes  (which  must  have  travelled  considerable  distances 
to  reach  the  spots  where  they  exist)  are  found  scattered  about,  their 
position  being  probably  due  to  the  action  of  ice.  The  shells  are  of 
existing  sixicies,  to  as  much  as  95  per  cent.,  or  upwards. 

Flint  implements  have  as  yet  only  been  certainly  found  in  post- 
glacial deposits.  §  At  that  period  the  faunas  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  two  hemispheres  were  more  alike  than  they  are  now.  We  had  in 
Europe  the  musk  ox,  the  saiga  antelope,  elephants,  the  hippopotamus, 
with  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  others,  jj  In  Madagascar  there  was  the 
Epiornis,  the  gigantic  q^^  of  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tales  of 
the  RoCy  which  we  find  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights ;"  the  size  of  the  o^g 
having  been  naturally  supposed  to  indicate  accurately  the  size  of  the 
bird  that  laid  it. 

In  Australia  there  was  the  Dinornis. 

In  North  America  the  flora,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  concerned,  was  like  that  of  Europe  to-day.  In  its  fauna  were 
no  less  than  six  kinds  of  horse — hipparion,  tapirs,  peccaries,  and  llamas, 
a  kind  of  camel,  four  kinds  of  elephants,  and  two  kinds  of  mastodon, 
and  those  gigantic  edentates,  the  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  and  Mylodon,^ 

In  South  America  were  also  large  edentates,  a  mastodon  and  horse, 
besides  a  variety  of  animals  now  existing,  including  apes.** 

*  There  were  also  Peccaries,  and  the  genera  ProcameluSy  Protokiftfrntf  ParaJkipprnt^  Hip- 
iKinow,  and  Pliohippu*. 

t  Also  Macramrhenia,  I/om^thifontoihfnum,  the  tapir,  llama,  three  kinds  of  deer,  with 
varioQs  rodents 

:r  A  creature  lar^^r  than  the  Hhinooeros,  and  allied  to  Ungnlates,  Edentates,  and 
Rodents. 

j5  Some  i>crsous,  however,  think  they  are  glat'ial. 

i:  Also  the  sabre-tootheil  tiger,  the  cave  lion,  and  the  cave  bear,  hyenas,  and  two 
siiecies  of  horse,  and  a  great  beaver,  7  rq^oHCA^niun. 

**  There  were  besides,  a  lion,  anvl  two  other  cats,  foor  kinds  of  dog,  the  raeofMM!,  two  kinds 
of  musk  ox,  f«Hir  kinds  of  deer,  the  now  exdosively  Sonth  American  capyban,  and  the 


••  AmoDgrt the  apes  was  an  extinct  form  called  Pr9fopi'<A<r«ii,  andtkcre  was  alaongettvaof 
antdopca  which  is  now  extinct 
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In  Attitralia  were  ronuy  large  marsupials,  some  as  big  as  the 
rlfinijccivis — gigantic  allies  of  the  exiatiog  kaugaroo!*  and  opossums — 
wli:  '    '         p[»s?sibly  beeu  e:t terminated  by  man. 

1  now  pasiied  in  review  the  vartouis  geological  formations,  and 

noted  Ihctr  main  organic  contents,  we  may  next  consider  certain  groups 
of  animab  and   plants  in    tlicir  time  relations,  and  see  wbat,  if  any, 
geacrsliJcation  can  be  educed  from  the  facts  of  paUeontulogical  geology. 
The  antiquity  of  back-boned  animals  extends,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
tlic  deposition  of  the  Silurian  strata,  in  the  older  division  of  which  1am- 
preyn    may   have  existed,*    while  in    the   higher  division    we   find   the 
species  of  the  abai^4ike  fish,  Onchug,    Thus  the  first  back-boned  animaU 
known  were  Jts/iofj  and  these  abound    in   the  Devonian  strata  in  forms 
which  were  very  pccuhar,  and  arc  now  cxtinci.      No  existing  genus  of 
fob  13  found  till  wc  come  to  the  chalk,  and  no  existing  species  is  found 
fosjiil  till  wc  come  to  the  most  recent  deposits  of  alh       Ordinary  bony 
ii«he«  have  not  been  found  in  the  paU?QZoie  rocks,  unless  it  may  be  a 
few  ID  the  Silurian  strata.     They  are  rare  till  the  chalk  is  reached,  but 
tbesicc  upwards  they  become  numerous.      Speaking  generallyj  the  back- 
bones of  fishes  are  found  to  be  more  and  move  bony  (/.e,,  more  otssifipd) 
us  we  approach  the  present  timet     No  known  fossil  fish  is  either  so 
highly  or  so  lowly  organized  as  are  Iiigliest  mid  lowest  of  existiut;^  fishes. 
The  older  fishes  resemble  the  early,   or  cmbryouic,  condition  of  more 
recenl  ones,t  and  as  wc  pass  from  the  pal^coKoic  to  the  mesos&oic  and 
tertiary  strata,  the  ganuid  become  replaced  by  ordinary  bony  fislics,  till 
kt  31  few  scattered  survivors  of  the  former  remain  in  the  present  day. 

B^irachiam  extend  down  to  the  earbouifcrous  strata,  where  they 
weit*  repiH^scntcd  by  Labynnihrodonts,  which  lived  on  into  the  trias 
M\\\  tlien  disappeared.  Ncwt-likc  forms  arc  found  as  early  as  the 
Frmian  formation,  and  then  a  great  gap  occurs — showing  the  imper* 
fetion  of  the  geological  recunl — till  the  mioccue  e^ioch,  where  the 
^gantic  salamanders  apjjcar,§  and  also  frogs  and  toads* 

Hfpttfef  appear  first ||  in  the  permian  strata,  and  thence  persist 
l^ii  '  f  the  mesozoic  strata,  exhiljiting  a  multitude  of  strange, 
I*'  ^  \^  J  tic  forms,^  inhabiting  land  and  river,  sea,  and  even  floating 
*«  the  ain  All,  however,  become  extinct  before  reaching  the  cainozoic 
l^eriod.  In  the  tertiary  epoch,  tortoises^  crocodiles,  li/>ards,  and  snakes 
already  appeal*  in  the  eocene,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  that 
tvljr  time,  chameleons  existed  in  North  America.  In  miocene  times 
^gigimtic  tortoise  existed  in  Intlia,  true  vipers  were  present  in  France, 
B'*  a  ]»ython-Iikc  serpent  inhabited  Germany. 

•  ATifl  ntay  he  friigraeuta  of  the  spciea  of  crab-like  crcAtures. 

I  oiip  of  fi«Lei  caUed  PycDodouta,  which  extend  from  tbe  car- 
ry. 
I  of  their  vcutral  lm&  and  in  the  form  of  the  tAih 

I  M  1 J  h .1 ,  bv en  called  bvjuj  u  r rr *,  m ay  possi bly  have  been  a  repiUe* 

Ming  tu  I  ]i)-li,  the  American  Jurassic,  Ditiosannan,  AtlntU^Hiattni*   im- 

i*t  have  '*'>'  ''jL'lity  feet  long,  at»d  aevcral  other  njiecies  nearly  equalled 
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The  oldest  certainly  know^n  bird  is  the  Arch^optrryx  of  the  oolite. 
In  the  cretaceous  strata  of  North  America  we  find  extiuct  genera 
alHed  to  oar  dorees,  swaus,  sandpipers,  and  rails,  with  a  bird  (Mit/tj/ornis\ 
possessing  fish-like  vertebne  and  teeth,  as  well  as  the  toothed  Hesi 
ptrarnis.  In  the  eocene  period,  the  birds  almost  all  belonged  to  formn 
now  extinct,  yet  clearly  allied  to  existing  ones.  Thus  there  iras  the 
lark-like  Protot*niSf  with  kinds  of  woodpeckers,  kingfishers,  cuckoos, 
plovers,  flamingoes,  and  birds  of  prey. 

B€asts  make  their  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the  triaS|  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  oolite  (including  the  Purbeck),  they  were  repre- 
sented by  forms  probably  marsupial.  No  other  kinds  arc  found  till 
the  eocene,  and  then,  at  once,  we  find  a  multitude  of  si>ecies  exem- 
plifying most  of  the  wcll-known  orders,  and  one  or  two  orders  now 
extinct*  Our  first  certain  knowledge  of  Apes  is  derived  from  miocene  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  geology  of  the  tropics  has  been  as 
yet  but  little  explored.  Bat:f  appear  at  once  in  the  eocene,  appeiriiig 
at  once  fully  developed,  as  did  their  reptilian  m^ozoic  precursors — ^th© 
pterodactyles.  Ekphants  seem  to  be  of  old-world  origin,  as  they 
abounded  in  the  miocene  period  in  India,  but  do  not  appear  in  America 
till  pliocene  times.  Tapirs  offer  a  good  example  of  surrivaL  They 
were  European  in  both  miocene  and  pliocene  times ;  they  were  AmericJin 
in  pliocene  times,  and  they  exist  in  South  America  and  the  Slalay 
Archipelago  to-day.  Therefore  they  probably  migrated  westwards  and 
passed  southwards  in  each  hemisphere,  and  then  died  out,  save  towar 
or  at  the  extreme  end  of,  their  migration. 

Horses  in  the  form  of  the  true  genus  equus  go  back  to  the  older 
pliocene.  Less  specialized  horse-like  fdrms  extend  through  the  miocene 
to  the  eocene,  till  wc  get  back  to  Eohippus^  In  post-pliocene  times, 
Iioisies  existed  both  in  North  and  in  South  America,  and  aftcrwardi 
became  extinct.  They  therefore  probably  originatetl  in  the  Old  World, 
where  alone  thev  have  endured. 

Marsupials^  or  pouched-animals^  of  small  sizei  seem  to  have  existed 
in  triaasic  times,  and  to  have  surrived  in  Australia.  The  American 
opossum  type  seems  to  have  originated  in  Europe  (where  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  eocene  and  miocene  epochs),  and  thence  to  have  passed 
into  America,  where  it  still  continues,  exemplified  in  a  rariety  of 
sj>ecies.  In  Australia,  a  crowd  of  marsupial  forms  arose,  many  at- 
taining  gigantic  dimensions,  and  then  dying  out  as  so  many  other 
huge  forms  of  other  kinds  have  died  out.  The  reason  why  tso 
many  large  beasts  died  out  at  what  was,  geologically  speaking  ^hf* 
same  time,  is  a  problem  as  yet  quite  unsolved. 

As  to  Man,  had  he  existed  in  miocene  times,  he  could  hardly  lia%e 
failed  to  leave  some  remains  there  or  during  the  dei»osition  of  ibe 
pliocene  strata ;  but  as  yet  no  unequivocal  cridencc  that  bo  baa  donn 
BO  has  been  brought  forward.  Therefore  man  is,  to  all  present  apitear- 
anees,    geologically   most    recent.     Yet    as    to   years^    he    is    ancient 
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mjiana  utiii  The  wcw^  comuionly  ciitertamed  a  (iiiartrr  ui  :i 
centnrr  ago.  The  most  ancient  undi'^puted  evidences  of  his  antiquity 
a*e  llic  pol^olithic  implements  of  Prance.  Their  makers  lived  with  the 
macnmoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  bears^  and  the  care  lions, 
«lil  since  their  day  great  changes  ha%*c  taken  place  in  geographical 
boundAriejiy  and  in  local  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  carth*s  crust. 
Ar  a  minimum  of  time  for  man's  existence,  various  speculations  have 
becu  put  forth;  but  these  are  as  yet  fruitless^  for  we  are  still  quite 
ignorant  on  the  subject.  Various  periods,  ranging  from  10,000  to 
1|I100,000  years,  have  been  suggested* 

It  ims  been  by  no  mcan^  the  lowest  groups^  or  the  lowest  forms  cou- 
ifittMsd  in  the  vnrious  groups,  which  first  appear  in  the  geological 
raoord.  Thus,  of  the  great  primary  diviMioa;^  to  which  the  nautilus 
jwd  cuttle-fish  class  belongs,  that  cIuhs  is  the  highest ;  yet  it  is  that 
diss  which  appears  first.  Of  the  great  primary  divisionf  of  artictilated 
trilobitrs  and  ciiryptcrida  are  far  indeed  from  being  the 
yet  tbey  arc  the  first.  Again,  the  earliest  fishes  which  have  left 
their  remains  were  shark-like,  yet  sharks  arc  amongst  the  highest  of 
fislies.  Reptiles,  again,  attained  a  higher  gi'ade  in  the  secondary  period 
duin  they  attain  now — and  this  not  only  relatively  as  compared  with 
other  animals  which  have  since  appeared,  but  absolutely.  We  here, 
Ihen^  meet  with  [lusitive  retrof^rcssion,  Batrachians  also  seem  to 
hmve  aitained  their  highest  development  when  they  first  appear.  The 
oldest  known  beasts  do  seem  to  belong  to  almost  the  lowest  ortler, 
hat  as  yet  we  probably  know  only  the  merest  fragment  of  the 
mammalian  fauna  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  entombed,  and 
Wlm  we  do  come  upon  the  remains  of  beasts  in  any  quantity,  we 
mi>  '  ^i  very  diversified  and   tolerably    developed  forms*       Yet,  on 

tic  J  there  has  been  a  progress  from  lower  and  more  generalized 

ferms  to  those  which  are  higher  and  more  specialized.  Yet  this  law 
of  progress  is  not  without  its  exceptions.  Thus  the  sabre-toothed  tiger 
{macAairodus)  vfik9  more  highly  specialized  than  in  any  more  recent  kind. 

The  relative  duration  of  particular  kinds  varied  greatly.  Of  this  we 
hn  '    examples  in    Ltntjttla   and   Nantthts  on  the  one  haud^  and  in 

/>^,  V  and  the  Labyrinthodouts  on  the  other. 

Sometimea  new  sets  of  forms  have  replaced  others,  as  Lamellibrauchs 
hare  replaced  Brachiopods  ;  as  two-gilled  Ccphalopods  have  replaced  the 
fonr^gilled ;  ami  as  Ijony  fi.shcs  the  Ganoids. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
merely  negative  evidence — i,e.,  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  concluding 
that  because  no  remains  of  any  given  organism  have  been  found  in 
eertain  formations,  that  such  organism  did  not  exist  during  their  depo- 
siHon.  The  need  for  this  caution  is  well  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the 
»crirf/niu — a  form  long  supposed  to  be  only  of  recent  creation,  but  now 

•  Mvlfitfta.  see  CojrriLiiroiiARY  Rev^uc^v  for  Sept.  \^1%  |i. 39 and 43. 
f  Arttiiopodn^  Ibid^  pp.  31  ana  43, 
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known  to  have  existed  even  in  carboniferous  times.  Yet,  iu  some  cases, 
we  may  quite  rationally  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  merely  negative 
evidence.  Thus,  if  whales  and  porpoises  had  existed  in  mesozoic  times, 
they  would  surely  have  left  some  traces  as  well  as  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosauri,  the  remains  of  which  are  so  abundant.  Similarly,  if  bats 
and  pterodactyles  had  flown  about  together,  we  should  not  have  met 
with  at  first  (in  mesozoic  strata)  the  remains  of  the  former  exclusively, 
and  then  have  met  (in  cainozoic  strata)  as  exclusively  with  the  remains 
of  the  latter. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  living  beings  have  existed  on  this 
planet  through  untold  ages  back,  at  least  to  the  Laurentian  epoch.  It 
may  be  the  case  that  in  going  back  to  that  time  we  have  not  even 
made  an  appreciable  step  towards  the  actual  commencement  of  life  on 
this  planet ;  still,  it  may  also  be  that,  by  so  doing,  we  have  made  a 
near  approach  to  it.  We  could  decide  this  matter  if  we  knew  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  species  have  appeared.  If,  therefore,  astro- 
nomy can  fix  any  limit  to  the  past  duration  of  terrestrial  evolution,  it 
will,  at  the  same  time,  aid  us  in  estimating  the  rate  of  organic  change, 
and  may  therefore  show  that  the  introduction  of  new  species  is  a  process 
which  must  have  taken  place  by  rapid  modifications,  and  not  by  minute 
and  inappreciable  individual  steps.  "We  have  evidence  from  plants  which 
strongly  supports  the  doctrine  that  the  earliest  known  fossils  really  do 
lead  us  a  considerable  step  towards  the  beginning  of  the  organic  world, 
for  we  seem  to  see  an  advance  from  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms  to 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  and  indeed,  with  animals,  fishes  seem 
to  have  preceded  air-breathing  back-boned  animals ;  while,  amongst  the 
latter,  Batrachians  seem  to  have  reached  a  predominant  development 
first,  then  reptiles,  afterwards  beasts,  and  lastly,  and  ultimately,  man. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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THOUGH  the  Chinese  cau  lay  just  claim  to  many  notable  inventions  at 
dates  which  carry  us  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  thougli  they  boast 
of  having  discovered  the  art  of  printing  eight  centuries  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe,  yet  in  the  adoption  of  the  drama  they  lagged  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  people  of  western  nations.  For  many 
centuries  aft^r  Thespis  arranged  the  Greek  stage,  and  iEschylus  wrote, 
the  Chinese  were  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  a  theatre,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sixth  century  (a.d.)  that  some  travelling  gymnasts  from 
India  initiated  the  people  into  the  delights  of  the  rude  pantomimic 
dances  and  acrobatic  performances  of  their  native  land.  In  these 
exhibitions  the  actors  dressed  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
and  astonished  the  spectators  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  trans- 
formed themselves  from  the  likeness  of  one  beast  to  that  of  another,  and 
^7  the  agility  with  which  they  danced  among  upturned  naked  swords, 
or  walked  on  the  tight-rope.  The  advance  from  these  wild  perform- 
ances to  dramatic  recitation  was  due,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
other  benefits  the  world  has  received,  to  the  misfortunes  of  an 
individual. 

*'  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife 
lie  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?" 

-^d  in  like  manner  if  a  certain  Chinaman  who  disgraced  the  seventh 
century  had  refrained  from  grossly  ill-treating  his  beautiful  and  talented 
wife,  she  would  never  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings  in  the  dramatic 
recitations  she  was  the  first  to  introduce,  and  the  invention  of  which 
ought,  but  for  her  misfortunes,  have  been  delayed  for  centuries.  The 
example  set  by  this  unfortunate  lady  was  soon  improved  upon  by  others, 
Md  the  further  introduction  of  dialogue  with  the  subsequent  dramatic 
•nrroundiDgs  speedily  followed. 
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Probably  the  same  cause  wliich  acted  as  a  bar  to  the  iiireniion  of  the 
drama  among  the  early  Jews,  served  a  $irailar  purpose  in  (Miitia. 
Religious  ceremonies  have  always  been  tlie  natural  origia  of  the  theatre, 
and  as  these  find  thc-ir  most  dramatic  celebration  on  occasioas  when 
hosts  of  gods  and  goddesses  have  to  be  wors<hipped  and  propitiated,  we 
uiii^ht  expect  to  tind^  as  has  been  the  case,  that  polytheistic  nations^ 
have  invariably  beeu  the  originators  f>f  tJieatrical  plays.  On  the  othcf 
liand^  the  early  Chinese  were,  like  the  Jews,  a  monotheistie^pcaple,  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  incentive  to  the  taste  fur  dramatic  reprcHeu- 
tations  enjoyed  by  the  more  superstitions  natives  of  other  lauds. 
Doabtlcssj  also,  the  existence,  at  an  early  period,  of  a  very  perfect 
literature,  to  which  authors  of  all  succeeding  ages  have  turned  a^  the 
model  of  excellence,  and  one  which  it  h  impossible  to  surpass,  may  have 
had  its  weight  in  cheeking  the  development  of  this  and  lighter  branches 
of  literature,  as  it  certainly  has  in  stinting  the  growth  of  the  natioual 
imagination.  But  however  this  may  bo,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  cud 
of  the  'Fang  Dymtsty — 018-007 — ^that  a  Chinese  Thcspis  arranged  the 
wild  dances  and  songs  of  the  precursojii  of  the  drama  into  connected 
and  orderly  plays.  This  pcrio<l  was  the  Augit^tan  age  of  Chinem? 
poetry,  and  it  wtis  tlicn  that  the  verses  of  Le  Tai-pih,  Pih  Keu-Cj  and 
others,  found  an  echo  in  the  plays  of  inventive  but  less  celebrated 
authors. 

From  this  i)eriod  to  the  time  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty,  founded  by  Jcnghi^ 
Khan  three  hundred  years  later,  the  art  of  dramatic  wi'iting  im}>r(jved 
and  flourished  ;  and  under  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Mongol 
emperors,  it  may  be  said  to  Iiave  reached  its  highest  excellence.  The 
tone  of  the  plays  was  sound,  though  many  of  the  incidents  introduced, 
if  measured  by  European  taste,  would  be  coni^idered  decidedly  coarse, 
and  though  the  ethical  jax'cepta  they  inculcated  were  not  very  rigorous, 
yet  the  audience  were  taught  the  very  practical  lessons  that  retribution 
is  sure  to  follow  on  vice,  and  that  honesty  is  generally  the  best  policy. 
With  the  exception  of  dramatic  writing  the  period  of  the  Mongol 
Dynasty  is  not  conspicuous  for  any  literary  excelleuee,  and  with  thi* 
return  of  the  Chinese  to  power  in  13G8  the  pens  of  authors  were  one© 
again  employed  in  the  paths  of  literature,  which  commended  themselves 
more  especially  to  the  inherent  classical  taste  of  the  nation,  Thus  i% 
came  about  that  dramatic  writing  fell  into  the  hands  of  inferior  authors, 
who  proved  most  conclusively  their  incompetence,  and  wrote  themselves 
down  dullards  or  plagiarists  on  every  page  of  their  compositious.  Being 
UTiablc  to  furnish  any  scenes  of  intelligent  interest,  they  atterapte<l  to 
supply  the  want  by  the  introduction  of  the  grossest  indeccncicH  in  both 
speech  and  action,  and,  though  exceptions  are  to  be  fotmd,  nueh  has 
continued  to  be  the  characteristics  of  Chinese  playwrights  down  to  the 
present  time. 

but,  though  dramatic  writtug  is  considered  to  be  a  very   inferior 
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ittch  of  literal  tire,  and  though  actors  arc  luukud  down  upon   as  the 
ft}*  refuse  of  society,  being  one  of  the  fe\v  classes  which  are  excluded 
from  competing  in  the  open  examinations,  the  national   taste  for  the 

jitrc  ia  universal  and  absorbing.      At  all  the  great  court  cereraoniesj 

all  the  principal  religious  festivals,  and  on  all  occasions  of  general 
rejoicing,  theatrical  displays  bear  a  part  ;  and  so  completely  is  the  drama 
n  ualionul  institution,  that  on  tUe  death  of  the  Emperor  all  the  theatres 
throughout  the  realm  are  by  law  ordered  to  be  closed  during  the  time 
appointed  for  public  mourning. 

In  the  north  of  China  every  town  and  every  large  village  boasts  its 
smnincnt  theatre,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  too  small  to 
iho  fortunate,  find  little  difficulty  in  extcmporixiug  theatres  of  u^at  and 

aboo  00  any  chance  arrival  of  au  itinerent  troupe  of  actors.  As  long 
as  the  visit  of  these  wandering  players  lasts  the  people  of  the  district 
give  themstlvcs  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  holiday.  Early  each 
morning  the  roads  from  all  the  country  round  may  be  seen  crowded 
with  people,  the  poorer  ones  on  foot  and— if  in  the  north  of  Cliiua— the 
wealthier  classes  on  mules  or  in  cartSj  all  tcnrliug  to  the  one  point  of 
attraction ;  the  women  gay  in  bine,  red,  or  green  silks,  and  the  men  in 
their  be-st  and  brightest  attire*  If  we  follow  tliis  pleasure-seeking  crowd 
we  cuter  a  theatre  built  in  the  form  of  a  parullulogmm,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  platform,  generally,  though  not  always,  as  wide  as  the 
hnilding.  This  platform  is  divided  breadthwise  by  a  wooden  partition 
m'ith  two  entrances,  the  front  part  forming  the  stage,  and  the  rear 
portion  serving  the  purposes  of  green-room^  property-room,  and  abode 
of  the  troupe.  The  body  of  the  theatre,  answering  to  our  pit  and  fetalis, 
ja  without  seats  or  partitions  ;  whilst  above  and  encircling  the  whole 
arc  the  boxes,  in  which  the  women  and  principal  subscribers  have 
tbeir  places*  If  the  district  should  be  a  very  poor  one  the  probability 
i»  ihat  wc  find  ourselves  opposite  a  covered  stage  on  an  open  piece  of 
groiuid,  in  front  of  which  the  carts  of  the  visitors,  full  of  their  occupants, 
arc  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  thus  forming  the  walls  of  a  truly  Thespian 
theatre.  Within  this  enclosure  stands  a  densely  packed,  good-natured, 
rager  crowd,  whose  power  of  standing  is  only  equalled  by  their  power  of 
uulkgging  enjoyment. 

No  money  is  taken  at  the  doors*  The  troupe  is  generally  hired 
cither  by  a  private  individual  or  by  a  public  subscription  for  a  certain 
jiamber  of  days,  and  free  admission  is  granted  to  every  one.  The  per- 
formances last  from  the  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  with 
abort  iaten*als  between  each  of  the  lour  or  five  pieces.  The  acting, 
generally  speaking,  is  good,  for  the  Chinese  are  naturally  quick  of  ob- 
servatian,  and  are  thus  abln  in  every-day  life  to  catch  easily  the  tone  of 
llioM^  with  whom  they  associate,  and  on  the  stj^ge  to  assume  the  characters 
tlicy  wish  to  represent.  The  possession  of  these  faculties  is  the  more 
important,  a)»  the  actors  get  very  little  guidance  from  the  play-books. 
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which  almost  entirely  cimtiiie  their  directious  to  '*  cuter/'  "  exit,"  anH 
* 'aside/*'  or,  iw  tlie  Cliiticac  literally  translated  ineaust  ''ascend," 
''  desecnd/'  and  "turn  tlie  back  and  say/^ 

The  Chinese  phiys  of  the  Ynen  Dy nasty ^  the  period  as  stated  above 
when  the  art  of  dramatic  writing  rcaehcd  its  highest  exeelleuee,  treat 
either  of  historical  or  doraeatic  subjects.  In  the  hiatorical  play9|  the 
chivah*ous  deeds  of  the  favonritc  emperors  and  heroes  of  bygone  agess  are 
narrated,  and  the  vices  of  sensual  monarchs  arc  shown  up  with  no 
sparing  hand.  The  domestic  plays  relate  to  the  deeds  of  every-day 
lifCj  and  may  he  accepted  m  very  truthful  representations  of  Chinese 
manners  and  cnatoms  of  the  present  day,  since  these,  being  based  on  tb© 
dicta  of  Confucius,  are  ua  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and 
Persians.  The  dramas  ar^  generally  divided  into  four  or  five  acts,  but 
as  these  divisions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  marking  no  new  departure  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  play,  and  as  there  is  a  total  want  of  scenery, 
they  are  not  noticeable  to  the  spectator. 

In  criticising  tlic  substaucc  and  style  of  Chinese  Dmraas  it  is  Qece»* 
sary  to  remember  the  tone  of  the  national  mind  in  its  leading  character- 
istics, and  in  its  sympathies  and  prejudices.  To  every  one  acquainted 
with  Chinese  literature  it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  excellent 
qualities^  Chinamen  may  possess,  imagination  cannot  be  reckoned  amou^ 
them.  They  arc  esscntiidly  a  stolid,  prosaic  people.  Their  best  phik»- 
sophical  works  will  bear  comparison  with  the  writings  of  the  mont 
noted  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  utterances  of  Confucius, 
Mcncius,  Laou-tsze,  C'hwang-tsze  and  others,  have  exerted  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  as  powerful  an  iniiucnec  as  were  ever  exercised  by 
the  teachings  of  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Their  histories  also,  though  devoid 
of  all  those  popular  incidents,  deductions  from  events,  and  studies  of 
character  which  make  history  interesting,  are  marvellously  accurate 
records  of  events,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  plodding  industry  of 
their  compilers.  As  mathematicians  the  Chinese  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  no  mean  proficients,  and  as  encyclopspdists  they  have  few 
equals.  But  when  we  come  to  works  wliich  lor  their  successful  treatment 
require  the  exercise  of  a  varied  and  lively  imagination  we  recognise  at 
once  that  the  authors  arc  not  equal  to  the  necessities  of  their  calling. 
For  this  deficiency  their  mental  training  is  no  doubt  mainly  answerable, 
Confucius,  their  great  and  unapproachable  model,  was  not  gifted  with  a 
lively  imagination,  but  being  a  man  of  an  eminently  practical  mind,  he 
never  wandered  beyond  his  immediate  horizon,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to 
discourage  his  disciples  from  straying  into  the  domain  of  fancy.  Not 
long  since  a  French  statesman  boasted  to  a  visitor  that  at  the  moment 
he  was  speaking,  every  child  in  Prance  was  teaming  from  the  same 
book.  Unfortunately  for  China  every  generation  of  children  has  been 
reading  from  the  same  book  for  twenty  centuries,  and  that  book  is  the 
Confucian  clas&icd.     The  effect  of  this  worship  of  Confucius  as  a  man  of 
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stirpassitig  iriadom,  w  bo^c  word  is  tu  be  accepted  without  ijuestionj  and 
wLoite  literary  style  supplies  a  model  of  excellence  to  M'hicli  it  is  impos- 
aible  to  approach,  has  served  to  dwarf  the  imagiuatiou  and  destroy  all 
freshncHs  of  thought,  and  to  elevate  mere,  memory  and  repetition  above 
ios  and  origitiality. 
i  These  mental  eharaetcristie^  make  it  obvious  that  wc  need  not  expect 
to  find  in  their  dramntic  writings  those  touches  of  fancy  aud  that  play 
of  imxigination  whicli  wc  look  for  in  the  works  of  Kuropcan  play- 
wrights. No  great  author  has  arisen  to  teaeh  them  to  analyse  the 
malives  which  sway  men  in  the  concerns  of  evcry-day  life,  aiul  novelists 
Aiid  playwrights  theiTforc  are  content  to  make  their  characters*  movCj  act, 
and  converse  at  will,  without  troubUng  themselves  to  make  a  psycho- 
logical !*tudy  of  the  thoughts  which  iufluencc  them.  Thus  even  in  the 
bc«t  plays  the  characters  are  moved  about  in  a  somewhat  disconnected 
and  arbitrary  way  to  suit  the  design  of  the  author,  too  ofteu  in  defiance 
of  the  probabilities  aud  with  a  total  disregard  for  the  old-fa-^hioned 
Qui  ties.  But  if  they  arc  unable  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  dramatic 
irritiiig  they  show  considerable  skill  iu  inventing  incidents  and  in 
inlroduciug  clever  aud  humorous  dialogues.  Thus  they  startle  and 
amtusc  more  than  tlioy  interest^  and  cater  for  tlic  eye  and  ear  rather  than 
for  the  mind. 

As  among  the  ancient  Greeks^  there  are  never  more  than  two  inter- 
locutors on  the  Chinese  stage  at  once,  except  iu  very  rare  instances. 
This^  coupled  with  the  absence  of  scenery,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
pl»yer»,  wheu  first  presenting  themselves,  to  describe  their  circumstances 
and  condition,  as  is  common  in  the  Normandy  peasant  plays  of  the 
pirc^nt  day,  but  none  the  less  awkward.  The  dialogues  are  written  in 
Ibe  calloqnial  language  which,  in  the  case  of  the  jdays  of  the  Yuen 
X^XkwsXy  (1260-13G8),  is  that  spoken  in  the  nortli  of  China  at  the  present 
lime.  Throughout  the  play  are  interspersed  short  lyrical  pieces,  in 
which  the  principal  actor  gives  vent  to  his  opinions  on  the  surrountling 
cireumstauccs,  and  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  in  the  channel 
disnrcd  by  the  author.  In  this  way  they  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Greek 
cboruft,  from  which  however  they  differ  in  being  uttered  by  one  man 
that  ontt  of  the  actors. 

Ti>  illustrate  these  remarks  wc  will  hriefly  review  a  drama  taken 
firom  the  collectiim  kuown  as  the  '^Hundred  Plays  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty," 
Mid  entitled  *'  The  Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall/'  The  piece  is  a  domestic 
tragedy,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  style  of  Chinese  dramatic 
cpmpasition.  The  first  sceue  opens  with  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  an  old  nobleman,  who  explains  his  position  aud  the  surrounding 
circtimi»taDCC8  in  these  words  : — "  I  am  a  native  of  Peenleang,  and  my 
name  i»  Chaoti.  My  houj<ehold  consists  of  two  persons  besides  myielf, 
iiamely  my  wife  and  her  relative  Wang,  who  manages  my  affairs.  This 
morning    I    received  aai   a  present    from   the  Emperor  a  young    girl 
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named  Tsuy^  who  is  accompanied  by  her  mother*      I  don'i   tjiiite 
what   my  wife   will  say  to    this,   so    Wang   shall  take  tlie    jrirl    to  he 
before  I  formally  receive  her  into  my  household.'' 

Accordingly  Wang-  receives  his  orders^  and  when  the  stage  i 
Mrs.  Chaou  enters  and  thus  describes  herself;   ^^  I  am  ChaouV  v  ,tl 

am  of  a  very  unyielding  temper.  Every  houtehold-mattcr  is  invariably 
fiiibmitted  to  my  deeisiou^  and  I  am  surprised  therefore  that  Wang 
has  not  been  to  consult  mc  fur  these  last  two  days/'  This  gives  the 
cue  to  Wang,  who  enters  with  the  two  women  and  explains  his  missiau, 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  young  girl  givt*3  rise  to  a  pang  of  jealousy  in  the 
unyielding  bosom  of  her  childless  rival,  who  thus  soliloquizes^  "This  girl 
is  very  pretty*  If  she  gain  the  affection  of  my  husband  and  presenta 
him  with  a  son,  what  will  become  of  me.  And  a  daughter  would  be 
nearly  as  bad.  1  have  determined  what  1  will  do :  (rv///^)  Wang, 
take  those  women  and  either  strangle  them  or  otherwise  kill  thcm^  for 
they  must  die.     See    them    killed  yourself  and  come  and   report  to 

Although  a  reprobate!  Witngis  unwilling  personally  to  execute  the  im* 
perious  order  of  Mrs,  Chaon;  and  in  his  difficulty  he  bethinks  himself 
of  ^^that  drunken  sot  Le,  with  whose  wife  he  had  been  carrying  on  aii 
intrigue j"  and  who,  by  threats,  might  easily  be  induced,  he  thought^  to 
perpetrate  the  double  murder.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Le^«  house^ 
at  least  the  audience  are  led  to  believe  so  by  the  appearance  of  Mrt,  I^e, 
who  thus  explains  herself:  "  My  surname  is  Chang,  and  I  am  the  wife  of 
he.  We  have  one  sou,  named  Fntung,  w4io  is  unfortunately  dumb.  Ai* 
for  his  father,  he  is  a  drunkard,  who  utterly  neglects  his  business*  at  the 
Yamuu  (or  office  of  the  local  official),  where  he  serves  as  a  fiubordtiiiilc 
to  Wang."'  At  this  point  Wang  enters,  and  indicates  his  whereabouts 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  exclaiming,  "  Here  I  am  at  Les  house.^^  A 
knock  at  a  door,  as  imaginary  as  Bottom's  wall  in  "  Midsummer  Kight^s 
Dream/^  brings  out  Mrs.  Lc,  who  invites  him  in,  and  to  whom  be  po«rf< 
out  his  difficulty.  With  the  instinctive  cunning  of  a  dissolute  woman, 
she  sees  in  the  circumstances  a  means  of  carrying  out  her  adulterous 
designs.  *' Wang/^  she  says,  '^  if  you  wish  that  wc  should  be  man  and 
wife,  I  have  a  plan.  You  came  to  tell  Lc  that  Mi's.  Chaou  orders  him 
to  kill  the  two  women.  I  see  you  don't  wish  to  hurt  them;  so  I  will  take 
their  head  ornaments,  and  persuade  Le  to  let  them  go.  You  come  in 
three  days  to  inquire  as  to  their  fate  ;  he  will  say  he  has  murdered  them  | 
you  answer,  '  You  scoundrel,  you  took  their  head  oniaments  and  iet 
them  go  I'  When  he  denies  it,  turn  to  me  aiul  say,  '  Your  wife  must 
know  about  it  ;^  theu  take  a  stick  and  threaten  me,  1  will  sav,  '  Don't 
strike  me  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  :  my  husband  insisted  on  taking 
their  head  ornaments,  and  then  let  them  go.'  llien  you  frighten  Lc^ 
and  say,  '  Do  you  want  to  be  forgiven?^  He  will  say,  '  Of  course  1  do.* 
You  reply,  '  If  you  do^^you  must  divorce  your  wife'     '  I  will,  but  wbo 
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511   say,  '  I  want  her/     Aod  whea  once  i  am  divorced 
irill  be  man  aud  wife  for  ever.     WLat  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 

The  iti^euuity  of  this  scheme  is  only  equalled  by  the  aucccss  which 
attends  it.  Everything,  cjtcept  the  fiual  settlement,  tunis  out  as  the 
plotters  desire.  Le  niakca  ouc  piteous  appeal  ta  \V^aug*a  better  feelings 
liefore  signing  the  bill  of  divoreement^  but  liia  only  answer  is  an  ioi- 
peratirc  order  tu  pnt  pen  to  paper  instantly,  Le  stilly  however,  strives 
for  a  fefT  moment!*'  respite : 

Vour    servant  wishes  to  comply   with  your  comraandsj  but  he  has 
no  jicDcil." 

But  Mrs.  Le  is  afcain  equal  to  the  occasion.  '*  Here/*  she  rcpliesi  '^Is 
ail  ornamented  pencil" 

"  I  have  no  paper/'  persists  the  husband. 

"  Here  is  a  shoe  pattern  piece  of  paper/^  responds  his  wife, 

**  I  have  no  inkstone/' 

"Ton  can  easily  rub  some  ink  without  one/'  says  the  guilty  woman. 

This  eold- blooded  treachery  is  too  much  for  Lc,  who  breaks  out  into 
bitter  reproaches  against  his  wife  ;  and  gradually  working  himself  up 
ittio  II  fetatc  of  nrtuous  indignation^  refuses  to  sign  tiie  paper,  aud 
threatens  txj  report  the  matter  to  the  Prefect,  This  menace  so  alarms 
Wang  tJiat  he  murders  him  on  the  spot ;  and  having  put  the  corpse  into 
%  sack,  throws  it  into  the  well  of  the  house.  The  scene  now  changes,  and 
Seaf>ai  the  landlord  of  the  Lion  Inn,  is  seen  standing  at  the  door  of  Ins 
bc^stelrjr,  in  the  twilight.  Presently  Tsuy  enters,  aud  informs  the 
aiidience  that  she  has  lojst  her  mother  in  the  streets,  and  that  she  is  in 
iearcb  of  a  night^s  lodgiug.  Seeiog  Seaou,  she  asks  him  for  a  room, 
and  b  shown  by  the  landlord  into  the  "  first  room."  The  beauty  of  the 
^i-^  s  first  the  admiration  and  then  the  passion  of  Seaon,  while  her 

lui  ,  instead   of  appealing    to   his   pity,    encourages    him    in    hia 

intetitians.  He  first  attempts  to  cajole  her  into  compliance  with  his 
WiAhea^  but  finding  that  unavailing  lie  seizes  an  axe  to  frighten  her, 
^  If  yott  won't  I  will  kill  you."  {He  slrikea  her  and  .^/le  falh.)  *'  Why 
doa't  you  speak?"  (He  looks  into  her  face.)  "I  intended  only  to 
frighten  her.  Plow  can  one  who  Is  beautiful  be  so  fond  of  death  ?  It 
i»  very  strauge.  I  will  put  a  piece  of  charm-paper  from  tliC  duor-post 
iBla  brr  hair,  and  will  throw  her  into  the  well." 

Tbi«  is  a  specimen  of  the  passionless  way  in  which  the  clmracters  in 
Chiiictc  plays  act  aud  speak  at  moments  calculated  to  stir  the  blood 
af  the  moikt  callous.  The  authors  seem  iticapable  of  iutroducing 
ettbcr  eloquence  or  passion  into  their  writings;  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
teiii|Jate  poople  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  performing  deeds  uf 
atrocity  and  horror,  of  virtue  and  glory,  with  an  absence  of  emotion 
wbich  can  only  l>e  equalled  by  the  wooden  figures  of  a  child's  Noah's 
ark. 

Scarcely  br^s  Seaou  taken  up  his  place  again  at  the  door  of  the   inn 
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when   Tsuy's  mother   appears  in   search  of  a    night's   lotlging,  awe 
shown  into  the  "back  rooai/^ 

"  Fancy  such  a  coincidence, "  remarks  the  lundlord  to  himself* 
^'  I  hope  nobody  else  will  come." 

Before  the  wordi?  are  well  out  of  his  lips  there  enters  a  young  gentle- 
maUj  who  introdiiees  liimsclf  to  the  audience  iu  the  following  termB : — 
"  My  name  is  Lew,  and  I  am  a  native  of  Loyang,  I  have  been  study^ 
iug  Manchoo  litei*atm*ej  but  have  not  as  yet  made  for  myself  a  reputatioaJ 
As  the  spring  examinations  are  approaching  I  have  packed  up  my 
musical  instruments  and  books  in  my  box^  and  am  on  my  way  to  Cour 
to  seek  promotion.  I  have  got  as  far  as  Peeulcang,  and  as  it  is  getlinf 
late  T  will  go  to  the  *  Lion'  for  the  night/'  (Sees  host.)  '*'  I  want  a 
room  for  to-night/^ 

Musical  instruments  are  the  common  accompaniments  of  books  in 
the  boxes  of  scholarsj  for  the  Chinese  consider  that  the  knowledge  of 
sounds  and  the  science  of  government  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  that 
only  those  who  understand  the  science  of  music  arc  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  rulers.  "  If  one  wishes  to  know  if  a  kingdom  is  well-governed, 
and  if  the  manners  uf  the  people  ai'c  good  or  the  reverse,  let  him 
examine  the  music  that  obtains  at  Court/'  said  Confucius. 

The  exigencies  of  the  moment  compel  the  landlord  to  show  the  musical 
scholar  into  the  room  which  was  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  there  he 
presently  leaves  him  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  materials  for  au  ex* 
plosion  aiT  now  all  collected.  The  body  of  the  murdered  girl  ami  the 
murderer^  the  mother  of  tlie  victim^  and  a  young  traveller  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  unfortunate  beauty,  arc  all 
under  one  roof.  A  spark  only  is  required  to  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze,  and 
the  author  calls  to  his  assistance  the  supernatural  to  supply  the  taper. 

Suddenly,  whilst  Lew  in  sitting  sipping  his  wine,  Tsuy's  ghost  taps  at 
his  door  and  asks  for  a  light.  Lew  recognises  the  voice  as  being  that  of 
a  girl,  but  having  a  reputation  to  make  by  virtuous  conduct  as  well  asi 
by  Manchoo  literature,  he  replies  with  a  prudence  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  "  I  will  give  you  a  light  through  the  cranny  in  the  door,"  He 
does  so,  but  the  ghost  blows  it  out ;  and  after  another  attempt  with  a 
like  result  he  loses  patience  and  exclaims,  "  I  have  lit  it  for  you  twice, 
and  now  you  had  better  come  in  and  light  it  for  yourself/'  The  ghost, 
which  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  luckless  Tsuy  in  all  her  beaut\ , 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  scholar,  and  so  tlatters  his  vanity  by 
telhng  him  that  hearing  he  was  there  she  had  come  to  ^e  him,  that  hts 
original  intention  of  getting  speedily  rid  of  her  is  exchanged  for  au 
insitatiun  to  supper. 

I^'ir,  I  am  unworthy  tu  cxcit-i-  buru  .curium; lj.  \\  ai  you  ji^ai  nn:  m  juj ' 
rcp;»st,  tfmt  we  nmy  enjoy  an  intellectual  conversjitiou. 

TAutfs  Ghost.  I  will  obey  your  lionou ruble  duerce,     (She  $1(3  tht&fh)     Mxiy 
H^k  ifyoti  luive  written  any  pearUoflflcratui^e  ?  ' 
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Ltw^  Sdy  alulities  are  sniilL  How  dire  I  repeat  my  oinpo^aitions  m  your 
predeiioe  ?  I  ham,  however,  written  a  piece  called **  The  Fbwer  oi'  the  tuner  i Lill,'* 
find  will  read  it  to  you  if  yoa  wish,     {llemh.) 

**Her  hixnriiiiit  hair  resembles  n  llock  of  crows, 
Her  silken  petticoat  cages  her  red  gaiize  garment, 
Her  deeply  iViiwning  eyebrows  resemble  a  writikled  willow  leaf^ 
The  colour  of  her  cheeks  is  like  the  mornitig  dew, 
Her  dress  betokens  mooruing,  on  her  feet  she  wears  light  stocking^^ 
Where  in  f;iiry-laad    does  she   dwell?'* — ^' Tin  Flower  of  th6  lutur 
Hiifij*  written  hfj  Leu.\ 
Tsvjfr*i  Ghod.  Ycty  clever,  I  will  compose  a  piece  in  imitAtion  of  it.     (She 
writm*)  I  have  finished  and  will  read  it  to  you,     {Reads.) 
^^  '*  Dejected  I  pass  my  time  in  a  maze, 

^H  But  in  dreams  I  return  to  my  borne, 

^^^^  Nowhere  can  I  see  a  goose,* 

^^^w  Though  I  have  searched  everywhere,  even  among  the  frogs  at  the  bottom 

^^^B  of  the  well, 

^^^^^  For  the  blue  peach -blossom  stuck  sideways  In  my  hair, 

^^^^^^L    I  deeply  mourn  as  for  part  of  myself. — ^"  The  Fhrner  of  the  Inner  II dl,'' 
^^^^^^P  written  htf  T^iiy^ 

H^         While  the  two  convives  are  thus  amusing  themselvesj  Tduy*s  mother, 

'         beiug  unable  to  sleep,  wanders  about  the  house,  and  happening  to  pass 

Leir's  door  hears    her  daughter  h  voice.     lu  reply  to  her  call  the  ghost 

nrturuB  an  answer  and  then  disappcw^rs,   leaving  Lew  alone   to  confront 

her  mother,  who  bursts  into  the  room  and  demands  her  child.     To  Lcw'h 

reiterated  assurance  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Tsuy  the  old  lady  turns  a 

desif  ear,  and  is  confirmed  in  her  suspicions  of  his  guilt  by  sceiug  the  two 

^H   pieces  of  poetry,    one  bearing  her  daughter's   aiguature^  on   the  table, 

^"   These  «he  seizes,  and  declarer  her  intention  of  reporting  the  affair  to  the 

Prefect. 

The  ecenc  now  changes  to  the  house  of  the  old  nobleman  Chaau,  who 
aQquirc!»  from  his  wife  and  Wang  what  has  become  of  Tsuy  and  ber 
mother.  After  much  prevarication  Wang  confesses  that  he  handed  thera 
over  to  Le.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  cxplanatioUj  Chaou  sends  for 
the  Prefect  Paou,  who  sings  as  he  obeys  the  summons,  "  I  received  the 
troperial  order  to  take  office  in  the  south,  to  dispense  the  law,  and  to 
eiamine  into  villainy.  Though  I  clotlie  myself  with  light  skin  ganuents 
«id  ride  hand>sume  horses,  who  will  dare  to  impute  peculation  to  me  ? 
Oa  the  contrary,  when  the  people  see  their  virtuous  officer  pass  by,  they 
fear  as  the  shadow  of  Paou  Lung-toof  falls  upon  them." 

To  thi*  mirror  of  justice  Chaou  relates  the  story  of  his  reception  of 
T*uy  and  of  her  disappearance,  and  directs  him  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  His  suspicions  at  once  fall  upon  Wang,  whom  he  takes  with 
him  to  hii*  Yamnn,  Wliile  on  the  way  thither,  Tsuy-s  ghost  raises  a 
whirlwind;  which  the  Prefect  at  once  recognises  as  the  work  of  a  snpcr- 
ftatiiral  l>eing,  and  abjures  it  to  depart.  At  this  moment  Tsuy's  mother 
Bsrr&Xs  his   progress  with  cries   for   help,  and   accuses  Lew,  whom  .slie 

*  Gce^  are  po|miarly  believed  to  carry  letters, 
+  A  niiigietnite  of  aatiriaity  oelebmted  for  his  justice  aad  purity* 
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has  brought  \\\i\\  Iier,  of  having  decoyed  away  her  daughter.  The 
Prefect  orders  tlicse  other  litigants  to  follow  him  to  the  Yamuiij  where 
he  at  once  ascends  his  judgment-seat* 

Tlie  iiroduction  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  is  strong  evidence  against  L.ew', 
hut  his  full  explanation  and  repeated  professions  of  innocence  caui*e  the 
Prefect  to  study  Tsuy's  verses,  in  ^vhich  he  sees  an  indication  that  she 
has  met  with  foul  jday.  He  therefore  orders  Lew  to  return  to  the  inn 
for  the  nightj  and  in  case  the  ghost  should  again  appear  to  him  to  bring 
something  away  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  In  due  course 
the  ghost  appears  as  before,  and  gives  him  the  bit  of  (leach- blossom 
paper  which  she  wears  in  her  hair,  and  with  which  he  returns  to  the 
Yarauii  in  the  morning.  As  however  Wang  confesses  that  he  handed 
Tsuy  over  to  Le,  a  policeman  is  sent  to  search  the  house  of  that  repro- 
bate, and  finds  in  the  well  a  sack  evidently  containing  a  corpse. 
Pelieving  it  to  be  the  body  of  Tsuy  he  goes  back  in  triumph  to  the 
Yamuu,  and  in  full  court  opens  the  sack  and  rolls  the  body  of  a  bearded 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  halL  This  unexpected  incident  further  compli- 
cates a  matter  already  sufiicicntly  entangled,  and  the  policeman  is  sent 
back  to  the  house  to  arrest  anybody  he  may  find  there.  He  shortly 
returns  with  Lc's  dumb  son,  who  instantly  recognizes  the  corpse,  and 
explains  by  signs  that  it  is  that  of  his  father. 

The  scholar  Lew  is  now  brought  up  for  re-examination,  and  produces 
the  piece  of  peach-blossom  paper  taken  from  the  ghost^s  hair,  which 
upou  examination  proves  to  be  one  of  a  set  of  four  charm-papers 
commonly  hung  on  the  door-posts  of  houses.  A  policeman  is  therefore 
sent  to  search  out  the  doorway  from  which  this  particular  charm-paper 
is  missing,  and  such  proves  to  be  the  case  at  the  Lion  Inn.  A  search 
is  Bceordiugly  made  in  the  premises,  and  Tsuy's  body  is  discovered  in  the 
well.  This  discoven^  is  the  signal  for  the  arrest  of  Seaou,  the  landlord^ 
who  finding  the  evidence  irresistibly  strong  against  him  confesses  liis  guilt, 
and  by  so  doing  exonerates  Wang  from  the  charge.  The  Prefect  tliereforc 
sends  for  Wang  to  grant  him  his  acqiiittsl,  but  no  sooner  does  he 
appear  in  court  than  Le's  dumb  son  with  wild  gestures  seizes  hold  of 
him,  A  new  light  is  now  thrown  on  the  scene.  '*  Boy,  is  this  the 
murderer  of  your  father?"  asks  the  Prefect.  Botj  [who  in  his  ejrcilt!- 
vwnt  recovers  his  speech),  ^*  Yes,  this  is  the  man  who  with  my  mother 
murdered  him." 

The  crooked  places  being  now  all  made  plain,  it  only  remains  to  n  p<>rt 
the  result  to  Chaou,  This  the  Prefect  does  in  person,  taking  with  him 
the  culprit  and  witnesses.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  whole 
^tory,  Chaou  gives  judgment  in  these  words  :  '*  I  now  understand  the 
business.  Hearken  while  I  give  my  derisions.  As  a  i-eward  for  Paou'i 
exertions  I  shall  petition  the  Emperor  to  promote  him  three  steps. 
Tlie  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Tsuy  shall  receive  a  thousand  taels  of 
silver.       Lewis  acquitted,  and  shall   be  granted  rank  in    the    S*Et<. 
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Tsuy  shall  be  buried  in  a  tomb  built  on  purpose  for  her,  and  incense 
shall  there  be  offered  to  raise  her  soul  into  bliss.  The  boy  Futung 
shall  be  supported  by  the  wealthy  people  of  the  town,  and  Seaou  shall 
be  punished  according  to  law.  And  whereas  Wang  and  Mrs.  Le 
planned  the  murder  of  the  woman's  husband  they  shall  both  be  executed 
without  mercy,  and  their  disgrace  shall  be  published  at  the  four  gates 
of  the  city,  that  all  may  know  of  it/^ 

In  reply  the  Prefect  returns  thanks,   and  having  sung  a  short  eulogy 
on  his  own  diligence  and  sagacity,  exeunt  omnes. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS. 


FIRST  ARTICLE. 


rilHERE  are  three  merits  to  which  philosophical  views  that  seek 
JL  to  dominate  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
future,  always  make  pretension — that  their  highest  principle  cannot 
possibly  be  contradicted ;  that  their  method,  which  is  usually  every- 
where the  same,  is  simple ;  and  finally,  that  the  logical  structure  of  the 
•system  in  which  they  gather  together  the  results  they  have  attained, 
rests  throughout  on  intuitive  evidence.  I  should  hesitate  to  ground 
upon  any  one  of  these  three  titles,  the  much  more  modest  claim  which 
I  present  to  secure  the  favourable  attention  of  my  English  readers  to 
the  thoughts  which  I  shall  here  lay  before  them ;  but  I  may  explain 
the  reasons  why  I  doubt  the  value  of  all  three,  and  why  I  have  been 
hitherto  moved  to  give  up  all  thought  of  attempting  to  impress  such  a 
'Character  upon  my  own  views. 

When  I  began  my  philosophical  studies,  the  predominant  opinion 
was  still  that  to  which  Fichte  has  given  the  distinctest  expression,  that 
DO  theory  of  the  world  should  pass  for  truth  and  science  which  waa 
unable  to  explain  all  the  particular  parts  of  the  world's  history  as 
independent  consequences  of  a  single  general  principle.  Bred  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Hegelian  school,  which  believed  itself  to  have  com- 
pletely satisfied  this  requirement,  I  have  never  ceased  to  keep  hold  of  the 
-element  of  truth  which  Fichte's  assertion  seemed  to  me  to  contain;  but  I 
<:ould  not,  at  the  same  time,  conceal  from  myself  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction vihich  that  assertion  entirely  effaced.  For  the  world  itself— the 
great  fcubjcct  of  our  investigations — I  had  no  hesitation  in  presupposicg 
this  unity  which  drew  all  the  individual  particulars  of  real  existence  out 
of  a  common  source;  but  it  appeared  to  me  to  stand  quite  differently 
with  philosophy,  i.e.,  with  the  human  endeavour,  from  the  standpoint 
on  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  in  the  world,  to  viciL  cut  for  cnr* 
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au  insight  into  tLat  all-embracing  system.  It  seemed  to  mo 
only  a  Spirit  who  atood  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  which  he 
elf  had  made,  could,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  final  aim  which  he 
given  to  his  creation,  make  all  the  particular  paits  of  it  pass  before 
bim  in  the  majestic  succession  of  au  unbroken  devdopment.  But  we 
finite  beings  do  not  sit  at  this  living  root  of  all  existence,  but  somc- 
wlicre  among  the  branches  which  have  spread  out  from  it  j  and  only 
^with  many  roundabouts,  and  with  careful  use  of  all  the  means  of 
distance  which  our  position  affords  usj  can  we  hope  to  acquire  au 
ipproxiraate  knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  of  the  system 
which  we  belong,  and  of  the  directiou  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
at  whole  carries  us  along  with  it.  The  human  mind  can  certainly 
not  be  blamed  for  seeking,  at  every  standpoint  its  knowledge  reaches, 
to  construct  a  complete  image  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  which  shall  rise, 
with  logical  rigour,  from  the  fundamental  position  that  has  been  won ; 
but  this  task  of  a  development  which  shall  deduce  the  manifolduess  of 
the  world  progressively  out  of  a  single  fundamental  principle,  is  in  itself 
incapable  of  being  completed ;  and,  as  against  it,  the  more  urgent  and 
be  greater  work  of  philosophy  must,  I  think,  bear  the  shape  of  a 
^rcssive  investigation  which  seeks  to  discover  and  to  (ix  securely  what 
principle  is  to  be  recognised  and  used  as  the  living  principle  in  the 
eonstruction  and  course  of  the  world. 

There  is  still  another  doubt  that  arises  in  me,  and  makes  me  very 

uncertain   whether,  even  at  the  end  of  my  journey,    I   should  have 

ived  at  the  same  goal  from  which  the  idealistic  views  of  that  pcriofl 

out     Ever  since  men  have  philosophized  at  allj  they  have  moved 

Blweeu    two   extreme   dispositions.     The   one,   gloomy   and   diffident, 

olds  the  true  core  of  actual  existence  to  be  a  dim  reality  which  never 

les  accessible  to   the  mind ;    the  other,  bold   and   full  of  hope, 

19  coQ&dent  that  nothing  is  irapcuetrable   to  science^  and   is  certain 

<  _'  able  to  discover  ideas  as  the  inner  essence  of  all  that  at  6r3t 

h.j^..^    ..cms  even  yet  so  strange  and  inexplicable.    I  could  share  neither 

of  these  dispositions.      1  was  certain  that  the  first  of  them  was  erro- 

:)ua.     There  might  be,  in  the  complexity  of  things,  much,   whether 

sing  or  durable,  that  remained  hidden  or  obscured;  but  what  M'as 

me  quite  incredible  was  the  notion  of  a  universe  split  in  two  in  such 

way  that  the  whole  intellectual  life  had  always  to  do  with  au  external 

^fcality  which  was  eternally  impenetrable  to  it.      But  my  prejudice  in 

laTQur  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  which  the  fii'st  of  these  views  thus  con- 

^tradicted,  was   unable   to  determine  me  to  adopt   the  second   without 

urvc.      Philosophy  seeks    to  be  science,  and  its   instrument   must 

[lercfore  be  s^imply  the  linking  together  of  thoughts;  and  it  is  couse- 

itly  eatily  led   into  the   grave  error  of  overrating,  in  a  twofold  way, 

^Tulue  of  this  instrumeut  of  its  laboura.      It  is  very  ready  to  look  upon 

knowledge  as  the  sole  portal   through  which  that  which  constitutes  the 

e$aexict  of  real  existence  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  rnind^  and 
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to  count  the  particular  ibmis  of  cotjDCctiou  by  Tvliich,  in  otir  onii 
iLought^  we  apprehend  and  unite  the  manifold^  to  be  tbc  nerves,  and 
the  only  nerves,  which  also  bind  together  its  several  clenaenls  iu  tlie 
actual  nature  of  things.  But  intellectual  life  is  more  than  though Lj 
Mucli  goes  on  within  us  which  even  our  thinking  intelligence  followi 
and  contemplates  only  from  without^  and  whose  peculiar  contents  it 
cannot  exhaustively  represent,  either  in  the  form  of  an  idea  or  througkj 
a  union  of  ideas.  He,  therefore,  who  is  animated  by  the  conviction^ 
that  real  existence  cannot  be  impenetrable  to  the  mind,  cannot  with 
equal  confidence  assume  that  thought  is  the  precise  organ  which  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  real  in  its  innermost  essence.  I  will  revert 
a  little  later  to  the  exact  sense  of  these  expressions,  and  1  will  at 
present  explain  their  meaning  merely  by  recalling  the  multitude  of 
those  who  maintain  that  they  experience  that  which  is  the  highest 
in  the  world,  perfectly  intellectually,  in  faith,  in  feeling,  in  presenti- 
ment, in  inspiration,  and  who  yet  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  possess 
it  iu  knowledge.  We  shall  define  oiu*  standpoint  towards  tliis  view  at 
a  later  stage,  but  we  shall  make  to  it  one  concession  here  in  advance. 
All  science  can,  of  course,  only  operate  with  thoughts,  and  must  follow 
the  laws  of  our  thinking;  but  it  must  understand  that  in  all  the  objects 
it  occupies  itself  with,  and  espcciaUy  in  that  highest  principle  of  all 
which  it  presupposes,  it  will  find  matter  which,  even  if  intellectually  it 
were  apprehended  quite  perfectly,  could  yet  not  be  exhausted  iu  the 
form  of  an  idea  or  a  thought.  The  organization  of  that  matter,  it  will 
also  find,  links  together  its  several  members  on  a  plan  which  is  net 
demonstrable  according  to  ordinary  logical  laws,  but  which,  when  it  is 
known,  indicates  the  direction  in  which  thought  must  go  to  find  tbe 
connection  it  seeks. 

1  should  be  misunderstood  if  I  were  thought  to  give  these  two 
thoughts  out  as  permanent  doctrinal  views  upon  whose  unambiguoos 
understanding  I  could  here  already  reckon  :  for  I  really  intend  by 
them  to  do  no  more  than  describe  the  disposition  and  tlie  prejudices 
— prejudices  still  ignorant  of  their  destination — with  which  I  entered 
upon  the  lively  philosophical  current  of  my  youth.  He  who  recollects 
the  history  of  that  period  will  call  to  mind  how  many  incitements  to 
all  these  doubts  lay  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  Tliat  philosophy 
nought  to  lay  bare,  by  its  dialectic  method,  the  whole  contents  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  every  particular  thing  in  the  precitd 
place  which  it  occupied  in  the  world's  plan  \  but  of  what  it  tlicn 
disclosed  it  had  little  more  to  say  than  that  it  occtipied  that  pai'- 
ticular  place.  The  peculiar  character  with  which  every  scpai^atc 
part  of  the  whole  filled  its  place  in  the  system  remained  a  superOuous 
circumstance  which  was  little  considered  nnd  was  counted  in 
of  being  explained;,  and  the  essential  thing  in  every  fact  and  phcr  n  ] 

consisted   in  its  repeating,  as  the  N*''  or  N-J-T^  example  in   the  total 
series  of  all  things  rcaK  one  of  the  few  abstract  thoughts,  which  the 
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egefian  ractbod  aiinouiircd  as  the  deepest  sense  of  the  world.      It  is 

nowu    how    widespread   was   tlie   reaction   against  this   degradation  of 

rverythin^^  pecuUtrr    and    concrete,  and    bow   it   led   Sclielting  to  the 

unfulfilled  proinisc  to  supplant  this  system  of  neeessity  hy  a  system  of 

/reedoin*      At  first   I  eherished  some  sympathy  for  the  form   in  which 

was   sought  to  fulfil  this  pi"omise  ;  but  eventually  I  could  not  feel 

^        "   ^         'I     ivith    its    results   so    far    as    they  lay   before  mc,  or 

r  in  wLieh  it  was  sought  to  obtain  them;   and  in  the 

end  I  found  myself  standing  in  complete  contradiction  to  those  views. 

I  would  not  have  indulged  in  these  personal  reminiseencesj  if  I  were 

t  oonrioeed  that*   except    in   rare  cases,  a   prolonged    philosopliical 

r  is  nothing  else  but  the  attempt  to  justify,  scfeutifically,  a  fuuda- 

eotal  Ttcw  of  things  which  has  been  adopted  in  early  life.      In  fact, 

ilosophy  is  always  a  piece  of  life,  and  as  we  mutually  support   one 

aDotbcr   ia    the  interchange  of  trade,    so    likewise  the    account  of  a 

TOdvemeDt  of  thought  as  it  has  taken  shape  in  one  man^s  breast  may 

be  useful   also  to  others  who   are   striving  after  the  same  goal.     At 

^leait  I  offer  my  thoughts  with  this  object  only,  not  with  the  vain  hope 

iriflg  a  definitive  turn  to  the  stream  of  investigation  after  it  has 

a  eoui^se  of  thousands  of  years ;  but  with   the  confidence  that  it 

"^»iU  be  acknowledged  that  I  have  not  become  tired  at  the  beginning 

of  my  journey,  but  that    I   have  tried  to  pursue  it  to  the  end,  in  order 

to  uiiikc  plain  to  myself  whether,  and  how  far,  it  was  possible  to  give 

a  scientltic  justification  of  a  view  which  I  conld^  of  course,  previously 

•Itticrilie  only  as  a  prejudice  of  my  own,  as  the  subjective   principle 

which  impelled  me. 

And  now  the  question  which  I  had  to  leave  unanswered  at  first 
coTi  "  '  with  a  new  sense.  If  it  was  impossible  to  state  at  once,  in 
a  M  i  sharji  expression,  what  I  actually  supposed  to  be  the  living 

lource  of   reality,  it  was  the   more  desirable  to  ascertain  that  certain 
principle  of  knowledge  from    which,  as    a   starting-point,  it   would   be 
powible  to  determine  and  to  explain  a  thought  whose  contents  were  as 
jet  NO  indefinitely  known.     How   often  in   the  history  of  philosophy 
Wc  men,  finding  themselves  entangled   in   the  consequences  of  earlier 
errors,  formed    the  resohuion   to   go  back  to  the  sources   of  all  cer- 
tainty, and  how  Httle  fruit  have  all  these  attempts  borne?     And  this 
lure  might  be  seen  beforehand.      In  the  ores  of  a  mine  hitherto  in- 
ble,  it   may  be  possible    to   find    a   new   raetal^  or  an   additional 
tinmen  tar}'  substance^  which  will  increase  the  number  of  those  here- 
it       *       .ru  \   but   how   could    we  seriously    hope   now,  after  human 
gone  over  everything  possible  and  impossible,  for  thousands 


^l    ^  ycaw,  still    to    discover  a  new   principle  of  certitude  which  was 
^HMlknown    to  the  world    before?       Alt    such    attempts  have,   in    fact, 

^m   certi 


Ue  back  a<?aiu  by  tbe  shortest  way  to  the  long^est-troddeu  paths* 
Vbcu  Descartes,  \\\i\\  an  object  of  this  nature,  set  out  from  the 
certftinijr  of  bis  Co^ito,    he    placed    at    the   head    of  his  speculation 
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the  most  certain  thing  in  the  world — for  nobody  tlcmcu  m 
also  the  most  unfruitful.  For  nobody  had  any  desire  to  have  the 
fact  that  we  think  conBrmed  over  again ;  what  we  wanted  to  know 
was,  which  of  the  many  thoughts  we  had  were  true,  and  which  of 
them  were  false,  and  that  was  a  position  for  which  this  fact,  which 
included  error  as  well  as  tnith^  could  contain  no  ground  of  ileciaion* 
Descartes  accordingly  made  a  second  or  new  beginning  when  he  found 
the  mark  of  truth  to  consist  in  clearness  and  evidentness ;  new, 
of  course,  for  him,  for  this  second  principle  could  only  be  deduced 
from  that  empty  Coglto,  and  its  certainty,  according  to  an  analogy 
which,  if  it  were  conclusive,  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  fandamcntal 
truth  which  was  sought;  but  in  reality  this  second  principle  niu«  so 
much  through  the  whole  history  of  philosophizing  that  there  never  ha» 
been  any  other  but  it  upon  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  grounded 
its  confidence  in  the  truth  of  its  thoughts.  But  after  it  was  obtained,  it 
was  just  as  unfruitful  as  the  first,  for  it  helps  us  little  to  know  the 
formal  conditions  which  thoughts  must  satisfy,  if  they  are  to  be  held  us 
true ;  it  is  much  more  important  to  ascertain  the  actual  thouglits,  which 
satisfy  these  conditions*  After  all  the  pomp  of  this  beginning,  then,  we 
thus  see  ourselves  east  back  again  upon  the  old  position*  ^Ve  are  once 
more  bidden  to  hunt  after  truth,  without  knowing  where  we  are  to  seek 
it ;  or,  at  most,  we  are  furnished  with  a  token  which  permits  n  '  '  s* 
tinguish  the  true  from  the  false  among  the  thoughts  which  »c  W 

come  before  us.  And  even  this  token  is  not  sure,  as  D^cmrtcs^  own 
example  teaches,  for  when,  trusting  to  his  good  luck,  and  no  longer 
guided  by  a  method,  he  looked  around  him  for  the  fundamental  lhoughl« 
which  must  of  nceessity  be  true,  he  was  entirely  forsaken  by  that  good 
tar  which  had  illuminated  his  mmthemattcal  investigations.  Nor  is 
^is  surprising,  for,  as  to  the  point  wherein  evidentness  consisted,  the 
convictions  of  men  had  never  been  thoroughly  agreed,  and  Descartes  liad 
not  tried  to  determine  how  the  false  evidentness  of  current  i  na 

to  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  evidentness  of  a  trath,  ig 

that  to  be  true  which  was  thought  rtr^  clearly  {fmri  disimcfemtni), 
he  leaves  to  ourselrcs  the  arbitrary  work  of  fixing  tlie  degrpe  of  etairB^Ba 
at  which  our  confidence  in  its  tnith  is  to  Ijegiu* 

1  shall  best  gain  the  object  with  which  I  make  these  remarks^  if  I 
pitmie  for  a  little  yet  these  hiilorical  remiuiacoaecs.  Fei  '  '  <t  two 
ceiiliiries  I>escartes  has  been  tbe  ttartiiig^iKiml  of  an  i  ualtsm 

whose  most  general  purport  has  been  always  a  partly  acknowlodged, 
IMtrtly  de&ied  presuppositmi  of  dl  pUloaophixing.  For  its  most  gcaetal 
porporl  ooBsiau  cmly  in  tkb,  thai  Cfery  maii  who  carries  on  mny  inresl]* 
galioD  necessarily  altrtbutcs  to  himself  the  poeseBsioii  of  grounds  of 
dccbion  for  his  jodgnicot ;  that  he  who  wishes  to  answer  any  particnUr 
focstioQ  Q«ds  to  have  a  special  principle  whose  aonndiiess  is  in  m>mc  way 
giaranlecd,  under  which  be  subordinates  it ;  and  that  he  who  phikvio- 
phnos  and  extends  his  inTcstigafioa  over  the  whole  of  the  world  mttst 
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lielieYe  liimsclT  to  possess  a  final  standard  of  all  truth.     Whence  this 

}KMei«iou  comes  is  uot  the  most  urgent  question  that  lies  upon  us  further 

to  folve^  for,  whatever  quarter  it  may  come  from,  we  could  not  alter  it 

ftCT  it  was  there.      Descartes  pronounced  that  it  was  an  original  pos- 

[sessioD  of  the  human  mind,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  acquiesce  iu  his  con- 

%i€tioDj  in  the  onlv  sense  in  which  it  can  be  entertained.     For  it  is 

superfluous  to  find  much  fault  with  the  convenient  expression,  '^  innate 

lideas.^^    By  these  words  are  not  meant  ideas  whichj  before  all  cxperiencej 

lore  in  and  before  the  otherwise  still  empty  consciousness  as  recognisable 

thonghta  or  images.      To  me  they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  nature  of 

Pmind   is  so  formed  that  when  the  appropriate  experience   awakens  its 

tbinking,  ilien,  and  only  then,  thoughts  must  infallibly  develop  them- 

iwlves  in  it.     They  arc  said  to  be  inborn  in  it  because,  under  the  influence 

^(  the  same  experiences,  they  would,  if  his  nature  were  difierent^  cither 

BOt  arise  in  him  at  all,  or  would  arise  in  a  different  form.  Not  so  innocent, 

>W€ver,  as  the  word  inborn  is,  as  it  seems  here,  the  other  word  idea, 

UrhicU  Descartes  uses  exclusively.     We  are  accustomed  to  understand  by 

expression  the  representation  of  a  single,  thougli  it  may  be  rich 

t-matter,  always  self-contained  and  self-sufficient,  and  not  a  thought 

without  properly  reprcsentable  object-mat ter^   merely   fixes  the 

relations  of  the  manifold.     And  yet  thoughts  of  this  second 

Ir ^  ^ ^     ntal    principles  (Grundmize)^   not  fundamental    notions 

{GranG  ,  can  be  actual  helps  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge, 

and  were  really  so  to  Descartes.       When  he  expressed  the  confidence 

that  out  of  nothing  nothing  would  come,  the  cause  was  of  higher,  or  at 

kaski  of  equal,  perfection  with  the  eflect.      Ideas  of  the  infinite,  however, 

csiimot  be  produced  by  the  finite  out  of  itself;   and  so,  while  these  funda- 

mental  principles,  which  he  applied,  in  a  moment  of  necessity,  without 

Wing  first  collated  them,  were  indeed  the  inmost  essence  of  the  highest 

troth  that  guided  him,  they  yet,  all  the  same,  lacked,  at  least  in  part, 

tlic  clearness  and  certainty  which   he  recognised  as  the  token  of  truth. 

If  we  try  to  supply  this  want,  we   fall  upon  that  distinction  between 

tlic  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge  through  which   Kant  re-shaped 

tm«  inlcllectualism.     ^Vhat  is  originally  given   to  our  mind   arc  not 

»dc4«,   which    express  any    reality  in  their    own    contents,  but    uni- 

v^Tial  fundamental    principles,  according    to    which  the  mutual  eou* 

nfchoii  of  all  reality  which  experience,  and  experience  alone,  brings  to 

our  |n;rccptiou,  must  be  judged.      And  I  may  add,  that  even  these  fun- 

nunental  principles  do  not  belong  to  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  if 

w^  formed   mn    Dbject  of  its  consciousness,  before   all  experience — a 

wcctio©  of  nilcs  which  waited  fur   eases  to  be   applied   to;  but  the 

^tare  of  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  when  impressions  of  experience 

•tirit,  it  is  then  unconsciously  compelled  to  a  reactive  operation,  which 

ftaiMita,  paaly,  in  a  definite  combination  in  thought  of  the  manifold  given 

*a  perception,  partly  in  instinctive  acts,  whose  inciting  causes  are  still 

umai  from  itself.     It  is  only  at  a  later  stage,  when  reflection  goes 
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back  over  the  many  cases  in  which  such  thought  and  such  action 
occurred,  and  collects  and  compares  them  together,  that  there  is  found 
for  the  secret  motives  by  which  wc  have  been  guided  an  exprcssioo 
through  which  they  now  become,  for  the  first  time,  objects  to  our  con- 
sciousness. AVe  have  then  discovered  and  taken  possession,  for  ourselves^ 
of  that  which  was  before  only  actually  and  unconsciously  the  funda- 
mental  principle  of  our  thought  and  action. 

The  German  method  of  philosophizing  has  long  stood  firmly  by  these 
convictions,  and  has  not  suffered  itself  to  be  led  aside  by  objections  which 
I  can  here  only  briefly  notice.  If  it  is  simply  the  constitution  of  our 
mind,  whose  reactive  operation  shows  itself  in  the  highest  and  most  uni- 
versal fundamental  principles,  then  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the 
truth  which  is  necessary  for  our  thought  holds  good,  also,  for  the  reality 
to  which  wc  apply  it  ?  Expressed  in  this  way,  this  objection  reaches 
farther  than  it  intends.  When  a  doubt  is  occasioned  by  any  particular 
contradiction  or  obscurity,  a  standpoint  will  also  be  found  from  which 
the  solution  is  made  possible ;  but  the  empty  possibility  to  doubt  without 
all  occa!«ion  has  no  limits,  and  being,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  any  con- 
trary evidence,  it  naturally  disputes  the  certainty  of  every  proof  presented 
to  it.  To  the  question  whether  everything  is  not,  in  the  last  analysis, 
quite  different  from  what  we  believe  we  know  it  to  be,  and  from  what 
we  must  necessarily  think  it  to  be,  there  is  no  scientific  solution ;  but  a 
doubt  of  this  nature  neither  directs  itself  specially  against  our  conviction 
of  innate  truth,  nor  can  it  be  confined  to  the  question  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  application  which  we  make  of  judgments  necessary  for  thought 
to  the  contents  of  reality.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  from  whencesoever  our 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  its  contents  as  well  as  of  its  general  funda- 
mental principles,  may  come,  it  remains  always  our  representation  of 
its  object,  and  not  that  object  itself,  and  there  thus  always  exists  the 
possibility  of  error,  wliich  might  make  the  image  unlike  the  object. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  of  our  thoughts  might  be  false,  not 
only  in  their  applications,  but  in  themselves;  and  even  the  principles  of 
our  mathematical  knowlctlge  might  require,  in  truth,  a  different  con- 
nection  of  their  ix)int$  of  mutual  i^latiou  from  that  which  appears  to 
us  necessarily  to  subsist  between  them.  To  this  completely  purposeless 
scepticism  mankind  has  continually  turned  its  back.  The  human  reason 
has  always  had  the  living  solf>assuranoc  that,  while  it  cannot  attain  to 
all  truth,  it  yet  possesses  in  that  which  is  necessary  to  its  thought,  not 
merely  necessary  boMof.  but  truth  likewise.  It  has  always  believed  in 
such  a  rationality  of  the  world  as  that  thought  and  reality  correspond 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  former  enjoyed  a  moderate,  but  not  mis- 
loading,  access  to  the  latter.  If  the  doubt  then,  at  times,  steals  over  us, 
whether  all  our  wisiiom  is  not  throughout  erroneous,  we  know  that 
there  exists  no  $tand|K»iut  for  answering  this  question  from,  and  we  must, 
theieifore,  content  ourselves  with  knowing,  however  wc  may  lament  it, 
that  philoK^phy  can  actually  consist  only  in  the  endemvoor  to  form,  on 
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nViii  ui  that  w  hi  ell  is  necessary  to  our  thought,  a  collective  iraage 
if  ilie  worltl  which  shall  uot  contradict  itself,  or  to  make  completely 
Iaiii  those  eoutradictious  aad  gap^s  which  our  reason^  dcHaiiig  the  limits 
'of  its  ovru  compcteucVp  declares  itself  incapable  of  removing.  For, 
^bowcTcr  highly  we  may  think  of  philosophy,  it  is  yet  folly  to  look  upon 
it  as  ilic  pinnacle,  or  as  one  of  the  highest  potencies  in  the  order  of 
ihc  nnirerse.  It  is,  and  it  remains,  a  liistorical  fact  in  the  development 
>f  the  human  tniud  on  this  earthy  and  it  fulfils  its  task  when  it  sets 
forth  the  world  as  it  must  project  itself  to  us  in  our  present  place  of 
lubscrvatiou. 

1  have  alreatly  indicated  that  I  think  the  other  ground  untcnablcj  on 
>iiul  of  which  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  iutellectualistic  assumption  of 
ioiuUe  truth  I      In  fact,  the  assertion  that    a  way  of  thinking  which  is 
'necessary  to  the  mind  on  account  of  its  nature,  must  be  inapplicable  to 
the  knowledge  of  things^  is,  from  first  to  last,  iu  no  respect  more  certain 
or  more  probable  than  the  contrary  assertion.  lie  who  takes  the  latter  view 
stands  on  the  probable  conviction  that  the  unity  of  tlie  world  has  deter- 
Imiued  thought  and  being  for  one  another  j  he  who  prefers  the  former, 
Icaus  onesidedly  on  the  8ui>erficial  autithesis  which  subsists  between  the 
thinking  subject  and   the  object  of  his  thought;  but  the  importance  of 
this  antithesis,  for  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  can  only  be  decided  by 
one  who  perceives  with  perfect  clearness  the  whole  process,  which  we  term 
the  knowiug  of  an  object  by  the  mind.      Such  a  one  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  show  either  that  knowledge,  ou  account  of  the  manner  of  ita  origin, 
tnufit  necessarily  mistake  the  nature  of  things,  or   that  on  the   other 
hand,  it   cau,  within   certain   limits,    apprehend   it.     This   thought  has 
been  actually   followed  in   the  historical   development  of    philosophy. 
From  Johu  Locke  to   Kwnt,   critique  of  knowledt/e  was  the   essential 
subject  of  invcstigatioiij  and  after  a  throng  of  efforts  otherwise  directed^ 
interrupted  tins   tradition  iu  Germany   for  a   time,   its  continuity  has 
Wu  restored  again  through   the  liveliuess  with  which  the  present  age 
takes  from  physiological  and  psychological  investigatiun  every  assistance 
ii  can,   in    order    to   obtain   clearness  upon   the  origin    of  our    con- 
t'fptiou  of  the   world.      I    am    perfectly   sensible   of  the    value    of    all 
tlioic  endeavours,  aud  of  the  deeper  reach  which  they  have  given  to  the 
[philosophy  of  the  present,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  past ;  but  I 
It,  ucvertheless,  the  possibility  of  the  undertaking,  whose  prosecution 
1  at  the   same  time   presented  us   with  many  good  fruits.     The  pro- 
cdare  of  Kant  in  first  determining  the  capacity  of  reason  before  making 
w^c  of  it  for  actual  knowledge,  has  been  parodied  by  German  idealism 
ttto  tlic  admonition   not  to  go    into  the   water  before  being  able  to 
•witn  J  and  tliis  trivial  observation,  misapplied  in  excuse  of  nmdern  eu- 
't*'isft*in,  hits   very   well    the    essential   error    of   the    undertaking  in 
uuiiMjrjD,  \\z,y  the  delusion  that  it  is   possible  before  all  application  of 
tljOQglit,  aod  indcpcadently  of  all  sources   of  mistake  iu  the  same,  to 
make  a  determination  of  the  limits  of  its  power  on  the  basis  of  a  purely 
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empirical  account  of  its  origiu.  A  glauce  at  the  contents  of  tlie  worl 
whicli  are  devoted  to  this  task^  shows  us  at  ouce  how  completely  they  Iiave^ 
already  decided  the  question,  for  whose  answer  they  would  only  prepare 
the  way.  Kant's  various  Critiques  leave  over  to  the  system  to  which 
they  profess  to  be  merely  introductory,  none  of  the  universal  prohlcnaa 
which  are  of  interest  for  philosophy,  but  only  the  further  application  of 
solutions  of  them  which  have  been  already  obtained.  Locke's  work 
also  not  only  points  out  the  sources  of  knowledge,  but  includes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  conception  of  the  world,  which  appeared  to  him 
necessarily  to  flow  from  these  sources.  This  is  in  one  view  an 
excess  of  performance  beyond  promise,  for  which  we  must  only  be 
honestly  thankful;  but  there  is  something  else  which  lies  concealed 
in  the  circumstance.  That  kind  of  discernment  is  impossible  which 
shoidd,  without  any  presupposition,  and  with  completely  unpreju- 
diced eyes,  observe  the  origin  of  our  ideas  {Vorsttllungen)  in  order  to 
determine  therefrom  the  limits  of  their  validity.  Even  if  the  first  part 
of  this  task  w^erc  capable  of  being  executed,  the  second  part  of  it  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  one  who  was  already  iu  fast  possession  of 
universal  principles  which  could  decide  what  consequences  followed 
necessarily  out  of  what  conditions,  and  whether  accordiogly  the  power 
of  knowing,  ou  account  of  this,  its  ascertained  origin,  cither  must 
always  err,  or  is  able  to  find  truth  within  certain  limits.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  any  judgment  about  what  must  occur  on  the  contact  of  an 
object  with  the  perceiving  miud»  unless  one  has,  to  begin  with,  fixed 
ideas  (Begnffe)  about  the  nature  of  those  two  factors  in  the  case,  as  well 
as  about  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  any  one  element  of  real 
existence,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  in  a  position  to  exert  upon  any  other. 
In  fact,  partly  rightly,  partly  wrongly,  such  presuppositions  lie  invariably 
as  inciting  impulses,  and  as  determining  motions,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thiuking  which  works  out  the  development  of  our  knowledge,  and  fixes 
the  limits  of  its  validity  as  truth,  and  which  only  seems  to  move  in 
the  path  of  an  unprejudiced  experience. 

We  will  concede  that  when  intellectual  ism  maintained  the  existence  of 
innate  truths,  it  only  laid  down  a  hypothesis  which  had  still  to  be  proved  ; 
but  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  with  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  knowledge  was  deduced  from  experience,  and  the  soul  was  regarded  as 
a  tabula  rasa,  which  was  inscribed  only  with  impressions  that  came  from 
without?  Experience,  in  whatever  way  that  variously  conceived  idea 
may  be  represented,  could  iu  any  case  only  point  out  the  occasions 
3m  which  our  ideas  (Vorstellungen)  result;  but  the  process  whicli 
Dnnects  the  occasion  with  the  result  that  follows  it  is  not  made  known 
by  any  immediate  perception.  He  who  thinks  it  is  because  he  looks 
upon  the  soul  as  being  purely  receptive,  and  upon  the  entire  contents 
of  its  presentative  consciousness  (Vorsiellung)  as  being  delivered  to  it, 
is  able  to  appeal  to  nothing  to  establish  his  opinion,  except  the  analogy 
of  other  perceptions.     But  this  analogy  tells  completely  against  him. 
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Whr:ir\i  1    \>e  ^u  irrivc  a  lasc  of  wliat  we  call  operation^  we  invarialjiv 

find  that  the  result  which  issues   from  the  operation   assumes   diffcreut 

forms,  whea  the  same  so-called  cause  enters  into  relation  with  different 

objects,  and  that  it  is  consequently  as  much  determined  by  the  nature 

of  that  member  in  the  relation  which  we  regard  as  passive  or  receptive 

as  by  tlie  nature  of  the  otber  member,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  more 

I  especially  active,     Tliis  is  a  thought  which  is  never  left  out  of  sight  in 

Ithe  iQvc3!tigations  of  natural  science.      And  it   might   be  re-discovered 

Vhf   those  who   hold   the  particular  opinion    now  in  queatiou^  in    the 

ircry    if^imile  which    they    took  to   illustrate   the  opposite    idea.      For 

bow  could   a  table  let   anything  be  written  upon  it  or  how  could  the 

wax,  which  bears  upon  it  an  antique  likeness,  receive  and  retain  the 

:  "ion  of  the  stamp,  unless  the  one  possessed  an  adhesiveness  wliieh 

:^  flow  of  writing",  aud  the  other  a  compressibility  in  its  parts,  and 

I  no  indifference  to  the  particidar  form  of  compression  it  endured  ?     In 

prt,  it  was  by  means  of  their  specific  nature  that  both  made  a  result 

wble^  which  air  and  water  could  not  have  effected.     There  appears  to 

Jme  eccordingly  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  of  experience  is  deci- 

jsirelj    in   favour  of  the    postulate  of  intcllectualism,  in  favour  of  the 

linnate  activity  with  wliich  the  mind  acts  upon  external  impressions,  and 

[by  which  it  produces  the  representations^  and  combinations  of  represen- 

ilfttions^  which  constitute  our  thought  about  the  world. 

Now,  of  course,  this  admission  in  which  indeed  even  empiricism  haa 
[acquiesced,  can  decide  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  truth   of  the 
'   *ions  which  have  so  arisen  ;   for  it  is  certaiuly  as  possible  that 
ir  reaction  of  tlie  mind  upon  incitements  from  without  should 
^steadily  falsify  the  images  of  the  things  from  which  these   incttemeutd 
proceeded,  as  that  it  should  lead  to  a  true  apprehension  of  tlieir  nature. 
1  shall,  in  the  meantime,  be  content  if  I  am  granted  only  the^  equal 
ipotsibililT   of  both  events.      For  it  is  a  very  common  prejudice   that 
la   prooe^  of   thought  cannot   be   correct,   of   which   we  believe    that 
Iwe  liavc  seen  how  it  has  developed  itself  out  of  the  subjective  nature 
[OC  our  miiul.     The  insight  into  its  origin  appears  to  be,  at  the  samo 
tiflRC,  the  proof  of  its  invalidity.      On  this  prejudice  I   may  be  per- 
I  milted  to  make  a  few  observations.     Granted,  that  a  higher  power  has 
actually  had  the  intention  to  guarantee  to  us  a  knowledge  which  does 
'  not   indeed   understand   all   things  thoroughly,  but  yet  does  not  neces- 
'  k^rtly  err  in  the  little  it  comprehends  of  them;   and  granted^  that  that 
^power  imparted  to  us  the  knowledge,   not  as    a    ready-made  revela- 
tioo,    but    as    the    fruit    of    experiences    which    we    had   to    make   in 
Ufej   how    may   we   construe    in   thought   the  process    by   which    that 
mtcntaon  would  be  realized  ?    If  we   are  not  to  know  all  at    once, 
btif        '  Ms  now,  and  that  again,  whether  it  be  because  in  reality 

Of:  ^         !*W9   upon  another,  or  becauBC  the  parts  of  that  which 

ill   existence  is  simultaneous  became  objects    of  consciousness  for  us 
only  one  after  another,  the  event  of  experience  must  always  distii^guish 
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itself  from  that  of  non-expericiicc,  by  meaus  of  a  relation  in  wliiuli  the 
object  of  our  knowledge  now  stands  to  us,  and  in  which  it  did  not 
stand  before.  And  since  no  second  observer  without  iis  ntiakcii  u?ic  of 
this  diftcrcnce,  and  since  we  ourselves  are  determined  by  it  to  a  perception 
not  previously  present,  it  must  be  something  perceptible  to  ourselve»  and 
cannot  consist  in  a  purely  external  relation  between  us  and  the  objectt^ 
but  must  consist  in  an  iujier  state  of  our  own  being  which  we  now  expft* 
ricncc  and  formerly  did  not,  The  nature  of  this  «tatCj  however,  mu«t 
depend  as  much  upon  the  diflereiit  incitements  that  call  it  forth  a* 
upon  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  mind  which  is  able  to  experience  it.  It 
is  a  very  simple  Iruth  which  I  liere  indicate,  and  one  about  which  we  are 
all  agreed*  The  fact  that  we  know  something  of  a  thing  which  exists, 
or  of  an  event  which  happens,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  that  tlitog 
exists  or  that  that  eveni  happens.  They  must  both  make  an  imprcssioa 
upon  us,  and  they  cannot  make  any  other  kind  of  impression  upou  a* 
than  such  as  our  mental  nature  is  capable  of  experiencing.  And  in 
this  way,  from  tlie  bcginnmg  onwards,  every  objective  element  of  the 
external  world  is  replaced  in  us  by  an  elementary  subjective  state.  If 
now  a  halt  is  not  to  be  made  at  the  simple  change  of  perceptions^,  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  correct  knowledge  is  also  to  arise  about  the 
connections  which  bind  tlie  various  parts  of  real  existence  to  one  another^ 
then  the  impression  which  the  reality  of  one  moment  makes  upon  u* 
must  not  be  suffered  to  disappear  as  that  reality  itself  does  when  it 
makes  place  for  the  reality  of  the  next  moment.  The  one  impression, 
remaining  still  preserved  in  memory,  must  be  combined  with  the  other 
in  the  unity  of  a  single  consciousness  through  a  connecting  operation. 
This  operation,  which  can  go  back  from  its  results  to  its  conditions,  as 
well  as  forwards  from  its  conditions  to  its  results,  and  can  thus  become 
conscious  of  the  diversity  of  its  direction,  is  something  quite  diflerent 
from  the  movement  of  events  themselveSj  which  takes  place,  in  only  a 
single  direction^  from  the  cause  to  the  elTect.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
the  two  tenninal  points  between  which  this  connecting  activity  moves 
are  fixed  by  the  associations  of  the  events  which  act  upon  us  from  real 
existence  inwards,  the  possibility  that  that  movement  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness will  occur  at  all,  rests  solely  on  the  nature  of  the  miud  in 
which  it  occurs.  And  bo  also  the  possibility  that  it  will  bind  together 
in  kcosv ledge  what  is  bound  together  in  reality,  rests  on  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  mind  gives  to  the  impressions  it  receives,  an  actual 
mutual  connection  wliich,  while  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  connection 
uf  its  inciting  occasions,  is  not  completely  different  from  it.  And  accord- 
ingly, even  supposing  a  higher  Power  had  destined  us  to  discover  the  trtie 
L'lations  between  the  objects  of  our  experience,  we  should  still  not  have 
'simply  to  accept  these  relations  without  any  subjective  co-operation  of 
our  own,  but  we  should  be  obliged  to  reproduce  them  rfe  nova  by  mean.<i 
of  an  operation  which,  if  we  could  penetrate  the  essence  of  mind,  would 
jippf.if  t,i  iry  as  a  ucceirsary  result  of  mindj  and  of  mind  only.    Moreover, 
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d  Power  Iiad  wished  to  graut  to  us  still  further*  that  we 
rm  a  faithful  idea  of  the  processes  of  the  world  separately 
and  Individ ualijj  but  that  we  should  compreheud  abo  the  universal  laws 
wlsicli  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  aad  comprehend  them  iu  such  a 
way  that  they  Sihouhl  impress  us  at  the  same  time  with  the  feeliug  of 
their  D^cssity,  even  then  oue  who  knew  everything  would  be  able  to 
I  chanical  explauation  of  this  achievement  from  the  nature  of 
For  if,  as  wc  assume,  tlie  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  is 
not  innate  In  us  in  complete  ready-made  clearness^  but  has  to  be 
acquired  by  ourselves,  then  there  must  be  a  hi»tory  of  its  origin  in  every 
mdividual  mind*  From  the  moment  when  it  was  not  yet  present^  to 
the  motnent  of  its  entrance^  a  series  of  incidents  must  have  passed  which 
could  not  occur  without  having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  mind,  and 
without  being,  under  the  circumstances  that  existed,  its  necessary 
eouaerjuenee.  And  all  this  would  hold  good,  even  if  we  expressly  thought 
the  humau  reason  de5itined  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  truth, — 
only  uut  to  its  aboriginal  possession,  but  to  its  acquisition;  for  in  that  ease 
filia  a  mechanism  of  mind  would  be  always  conceivable^  which  would 
allow  all  true  knowledge  that  was  acquired  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  subjective  nature,  and  of  impressions  that  acted  upon  it* 
And  Uierefore,  since  it  must  be  so  in  every  ease,  the  proof  of  such  a  sub- 
jcctivi  I  of  our  knowledge  can,  for  that  very  reason,  neither  decide 

for  DO  _^  :  nl  its  truth;  and  he  who  believes  that  it  decides  against  itjOnly 
tak^  the  fir&t  step  in  the  error  which  idealist  views  carry  out  more 
extensively*  For  when  the  question  is  only  whether  our  representations 
have  reference  to  an  external  world  whose  existence  wc  therewith 
preBUppose,  Idealism  urges  with  perfect  justice  that  the  representation 
of  the  external  world  is  only  a  representation  of  ours  and  nothing  more. 
But  when  it  proceeds  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  world  because  of  this 
aubjectifity  of  our  representations  of  it,  it  completely  forgets  that  this 
be  so  in  any  case.  Our  representation  must  be  f^ubjcctive,  not 
if  there  were  no  eiLternal  world,  but  it  must  be  subjective  also  if 
thierB  is.  Even  of  a  I'eal  world  we  could  have  no  other  kind  of  representa- 
tion than  we  have, a  representation  reproduced  through  our  own  subjective 
activity,  and  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  is  so  often 
emphasized^  decides  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  reality  of  its  object  and 
the  accuracy  of  our  representation  of  it, 

I  come  now  to  the  point  to  which  I  have  been  travelling,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  find  myself  in  complete  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
opiiliotis  of  our  time.  It  has  become  usual  to  speak  of  a  theory  of 
bwwied^  as  the  most  important  instrument,  upon  whose  completion  the 
prog^tts  of  philosophy  depends,  and  more  especially,  it  has  been  hoped 
that  firm  foundations  for  its  fruitful  a[)plication  to  the  acquit^ition  of  truth 
will  be  at  last  found  in  a  complete  exposition  of  the  history  of  the 
psychological  dcvelopuient  of  our  thought.  lu  opposition  to  this  latter 
belief  1  express  the  conviction  1  have  already  avowed,  that  one  can  only 
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ilecule  as  to  tlie  validity  of  a  represeatatiou  on  the  ground  of  its  peyelio-^ 
logical  origin,  when  one  already  knows  the  true  bearings  of  the  object  to 
whicb  it  refers ;  for  only  tbe  knowledge  of  this,  which  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  tlic  representation,  can  enable  us  to  judge  whether  it  will  reach  or 
miss  that  aim  by  the  particular  way  of  representing  the  reality  it  hns 
actually  taken.  Within  these  limits  psychology,  no  doubt,  can  supply  a 
critique  of  our  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  After  we  know  the  laws«^ 
of  the  motions  of  light,  and  the  structure  of  our  eye,  provided  that  we 
do  not  err  aa  to  either,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  correct  a  large  number  af 
optical  delusions ;  and  after  wc  have  learnt  the  rules  by  which  our  indi- 
ridual  impressions  associate  and  reproduce  themselves,  we  can,  in  par- 
ticular  cases,  show  that  by  reason  of  tliese  rules,  an  orderly  connection  of 
our  representations  must  be  formed,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
connection  of  the  objective  elements  of  reality  from  which  these  indi- 
vidual impressions  proceed.  And,  in  the  same  way,  the  questiau 
whether  the  uuiversal  thoughts  which  we  form  concerning  the  natnn- 
of  things  and  of  events,  couceruing  the  elfeet  which  one  thing  con 
exercise  upon  another,  and  concerning  the  laws  amongst  which  these- 
effects  must  follow— whether  all  these  thoughts  are  true  or  false  is  a 
position  which,  even  if  wc  knew  the  history  of  their  psychological 
development  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  we  should  still  be  imable  t4> 
decide  by  means  of  that  knowledge,  unless  we  already  know  the  truth, 
in  relation  to  all  these  points.  It  is  only  in  that  event  that  we  should 
l>e  able  to  say,  from  the  course  which  our  knowledge  has  taken  in  itw 
psychological  devclopraentj  that  just  because  it  is  subject  to  generat 
laws,  it  either  must  necessarily  diverge  from  the  true  relations  of  thi* 
things  to  which  it  refers,  or  that  it  can  agree  with  them  in  its  restilts, 
I  must,  on  this  ground,  set  up  tl>e  old  claim  which  every  speculatirr 
philosophy  has  made.  Psychology,  even  if  we  possessed  it  in  complete 
perfectioUj  can  never  be  the  foundation  of  our  whole  philosophy.  It  £» 
much  rather  the  case  that  we  should  only  then  come  to  possess  i>aycho' 
logy  in  this  perfect  state,  when  it  had  been  first  completely  establishe^l 
aecordirg  to  what  principles  of  self-evident  truth  we  had  to  judge  of  the 
nature  and  tlic  mutual  influences  and  operations  of  all  things ;  for  wi* 
could  only  then  bring  the  transactions  which  occur  between  the  knowing- 
subject  and  the  knowable  object  into  subordination  to  these  priueiplcsf, 
and  decide  further  as  to  the  truth  of  the  representations  that  so  origi- 
nated. Such  a  perfection  of  psychology  is  still  far  distant.  We  can 
take  a  few  steps  with  certainty  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  oui* 
sensations,  and  we  can  lay  down  with  certainty  a  few  principle* 
about  the  ways  in  which  our  representations  assoeiate  and  reproduce* 
themselves  in  memory  ,•  but  everything  which  is  advanced  a^KJut  the 
development  of  universal  conceptions  is  pure  phantasy.  Wc  lack 
almost  entirely  observations  as  to  the  course  in  which,  from  the  firnt 
days  of  childhood  onwards^  thn  individual  attainments  of  our  intellect 
follow  out  of  one  another.      After  one  has  the  fully-developed  reaion 
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»rc  him  he  gropes  after  soaie  way  m  which  he  caa  represent  to  him- 
w  ith  probability,  its  gradual  geacsis ;  and  the  m  jre  or  less  pre- 
teotioas  hypotheses  to  which  one  is  led  through  imcxpressed  pet 
opiniotiii  are  sold  with  remarkable  coiifideuce  as  treasures  of  an  unpre- 
judiced empiricism.  This  conditiou  of  things  will  not  be  changed 
tt&til^  after  the  example  of  the  more  recent  psychalogtcal  investigational 

be  actual  facts  of  psychological  experience  arc  put  beyond  doubtj  and 
intiK  thereby,  the  material  may  be  created  which  can  be  subordinated 
to  those  universal  and  constantly  implied  truths.  We  should,  there- 
fore, count  psychology  as  the  last  uud  most  difficult  product  of  philoso- 
phical inve*«tigation,  or  of  scientitic  investigation  in  general. 

To  return  to  the  oiher  pet  occupation  of  our  time,  the  constructiouj  as 

first  requisite^  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  in  general  in  order  to  base  philo- 

>phy  upon  it  afterwards,  it  is  superflnous  once  again  to  draw  attention  to 
tlie  inevitable  circle  in  which  one  must  move  in  doing  so.  Reason  is  to 
decide  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  general  methods  of  procedure,  and  yet  it 
can  use  aa  the  motive  of  its  decision  nothing  but  these  same  necessary  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  to  decide.  Its  labour  can  accoi-diugly  consist  in 
nothing  but  an  approval  of  itself  and  a  careful  reflection  upon  its  own 

ctioii.  In  practical  life  we  are  compelled  by  our  needs  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  many  matters  of  fact  whose  true  import  is  known  to  us  only  very 
imperfectly,  and  whose  many  connections  with  other  things  lirc  known  to 
ns  even  worse.  The  manifold  conditions  which  interpenetrate  in  the 
course  of  things,  force  us  often  to  use  something  which  is,  in  this  way, 

ily  half  known  as  a  principle  from  which  wc  start  in  judging  of  that 
fhich  is  still  less  known.  And,  finally,  the  limitation  of  expcricDce 
which  always  presents  to  our  perception  only  one  definite  character  out 
of  many  possible  ones,  misleads  us  into  seeing  necessity  iti  connections 
where  there  is  really  nothing  but  actuality  without  a  contrary  example, 
if  now,  gathering  these  cases  together  in  which  judgment  is  difficult 
and  error  easy,  we  seek  to  combine  them  and  to  form  by  abstraction, 
from  the  confusing  multiplicity  of  what  is  given,  the  purest  and  sim- 
plest instances  of  relations  between  several  members ;  our  reason  will  pro- 
iiouuce  upon  them,  when  they  are  presented,  an  unambiguous  judgment, 
whose  necessity  to  thought  would  be  as  evident  as  the  impossibility  ta 
think  its  opposite.  Keason  will  always  regard  itself  as  a  judge  con- 
tinually present,  just  and  judging  without  appeal,  but  one  whose  judg- 
ment can  not  be  delivered  until  every  obscurity  and  ambiguity  is 
removed  from  the  representation  of  the  case  which  he  lias  to  pronounce 
upon.  In  this  way  the  contidence  of  reason  in  itself  has  inevitably 
Inin  at  the  basis  of  all  philosophical  investigations,  even  of  those  which 
rdate  to  the  determination  of  its  own  truthfulness.  When  Locke  dis** 
ti)  '  i!  two  sotirces  of  all  knowledge,  and  when  he  then  opposed  the 
|n  ]  H  vihtch  inhere  in  things  themselves  to  other  properties  which 
tb^  only  seem  to  have  in  our  apprehension  of  them,  no  immediata 
exjierienee  had  given  him  these  principles*     He  came  to  know  byfoU 
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lowing  the  method  of  thinking  wliich  is  necessary  to  us  m  uunretupiuti: 
all  ihiugs  J  and  lie  asked  himsclfj  iu  conformity  with  this  method  of 
thinking  what  were  the  probable  explanations  of  the  psychological 
facts  which  he  had  discovered.  It  is  a  misimderstandiDg  of  Kant  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  give  a  psychological  foundation  to  his 
**  Critique  of  Reason/'  and  to  lament  that  psychology  was  only  treated 
of  by  him  in  passing  and  imperfectly*  Essential  principles  like  hist 
distinction  between  the  form  and  matter  of  knowledge^  or  hisdoetriue  of' 
the  purely  subjective  and  phenomenal  nature  of  time  and  i^paeej  are  not 
data  of  psychological  experience,  but  results  of  a  metaphysietd  interpre- 
tation of  such  data.  In  this  Kant  follows  the  priuciple  in  which  I 
sum  up  the  result  of  these  observations :  That  it  is  no  matter  whence 
our  ideas  conic  and  how  they  form  theo:iselvcs  within  us  psychologically, 
but  what  is  of  consequence  is  to  know  whether  when  we  have  them  wo 
may  halt  with  theuij  or  must  go  further  and  necessarily  make  judgment 
upon  them  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  harmony  of  our  reason  with 
itself  and  with  the  given  facts,  the  only  goal  which  is  at  all  attainable  by 
us.  That  is  the  way  in  which  mathematics  has  always  proceeded.  It 
has  never  concerned  itself  to  know  by  what  psychological  act  the 
representation  of  a  point  in  space  arises  in  us,  or  through  what  further 
mysterious  process  we  unite  infinitely  numerous  points  in  a  straight 
continuous  line,  or  through  what  other  process  we  distinguish  figures 
of  many  lines  and  produce  the  representation  of  the  angles  at  which 
they  diverge.  All  thid  it  merely  postulates  and  lays  down.  It  is 
confident  that  after  these  postulates  have  been  formed,  whatever  the 
psychological  manner  of  their  formation,  the  actual  necessity  of  a  pn>- 
position  which  relates  to  the  connection  of  these  ideas  (Vorsidlungeni 
would  also  striogently  follow ;  but  it  does  not  ask  what  the  soul  does  iu 
order,  from  the  mere  perception  of  a  connection  thus  represented^  to 
arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity^  and  it  does  not  hold  au 
answer  to  this  question  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  guarauteeing 
the  truth  of  its  results. 

He  who  desires  to  acquire  a  theory  of  knowing  before  entering  upon 
the  work  of  philosophy,  strictly  so-called,  will  raise  here  the  objection 
that  if  such  a  theory  were  obtained,  its  business  would  necessarily 
lie  in  the  exposition  and  colloctiou  of  these  universal  and  intuitiveJr 
evident  principles  of  judgment  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  and, 
perhaps,  he  would  further  desire  to  sec  them  all  deduced  from  one 
solitary  and  highest  principle,  in  order,  at  last,  to  produce  iu  reality 
that  philoaophia  prima  of  which   men  have   raved   since   the  v  f 

Aristotle.     But  how  is  it  thought  that  such  a  design  is  to  be  ext.^ 
When,  in  an  examination,  we   put  a  definite  question   to  the  persaa 
examined,  we  may   reasonably  expect   an  answer.      But  if  we  were  to 
ask  him  to  tell  us  iu   one  answer   all   he   had   learnt    during  his  wholei 
life,  he  would  either  not  know  how  in  the  world  to  begin,  or,  like  thoaei 
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rescue  thinga  from  a  fire,  he   would   tell  us  important  and  unira- 
it  alike  without  any  arrangemeat^and  both  very  imperfectly*   So  also 
bofie  in  the  highest  degree  universal  truths^  ^vhich  we  regard  as  an  innate 
loerion  of  oar  mind^  do  not  stand  before  its  conscionsness  from  the 
inning  onwards  a^  a  complete  well-ordered  series*     We  first  become 
loouscious  of  each  of  them  in  the  moment  when  a  perception  occasions 
pbeir  application*      TLeir  systematic  collection  for  the  construction  of 
"a  theory  of  knowledge  would,  thereforc,  not  be  a  possible  beginning  for 
the  work  of  j)hilosopby,  but  only  for   the  studeut  who  has  to  repent   in 
imself  a  work  already  completed.      For  philosophy  itself^   instead  of 
^ing  a  beginning,  it  could  only  be  an  end*     And  I  doubt  whether,  in 
leitber  case,  its  use  or  its  interest  would  be  very  great  ;  for  the  more  we 
puss  fnjm  special  applications,  and  from  the  formulas  of  them  in  which  in 
»uch  applications  the  original  truth  must  be  presented^  over  to  those  more 
Dirersal  expressions  under  which  they  themselves  can  be  strictly  sabor- 
Fditmtedj  the  intuitive  evidentness  of  their  sense  grows  always  the  less, 
'%nd  even  that  immediate  feeling  of  their  necessity  vanishes^  which  we  feel 
so  strongly  wherever  a  definite  occurrence  compels  us  to  make  an  ap- 
plication of  them.     The  other  desire^  however — the  desire  to  deduce  all 
truth  out  of  one  liighest  principle  by  means  of  a  theory  of  knowing — I 
3uld  not  justify  to  myself.    Tiiat  unity  of  the  worlds  which  I  stated  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  my  though tj  is  at  first  only  a  prejudice,  which  itself 
^reqmresi  investigation  to   show  whether  or  no   it  belongs  to  the  ti-uth 
rhich  is  necessary  for   our  thought,  or  is  consistent  with  such  truth ; 
srnd  it  is  only  on  the  certitude   of  this  prejudice  that  the  demand  for 
lite  deduction  in  question  cotdd  rest.      And  cvcu  then  it  would  not  do 
8o  iu  the  sense  which  is  given   to   it ;   on    the   contrary,   you  can  only 
determine  beforehand  what  species  or  manner  that  unity  must  be  of,  by 
^means  of  a  second   prejudice ;   for,  as   I  have  already  indicated,   that 
luity  need  not  combine   the  manifold   iu   geueral^   or   even   combine 
Indiiidual  truths  among  themselves,  in  such  a  way  as  that  we  should  be  in 
I  iiofiition  to  deduce  one  out  of  the  other,  or  all  out  of  one,  according 
I  logical  law.      It  might,  to  use  an  imperfect  eoniparison,  control  the 
irbolc  of  iu  organization,  in  the  manner  of  a  melody  whose  unity  and 
autinoiiy  are  perceptible,  although  no  reasoning  can  prove  that  this 
ticulat  continuation  belongs  to  that  particular  beginning.  If  this  be  so, 
tlico  there  would  exist  for  our   knowledge  many  equally  original  and 
jnii*'        "'a in  truths,  of  which  we  should  see,  after  they  were  there,  that 
Hic\  I! to  one  another,  while  wc  should  remain  perpetually  incapable 

of  deducing  them,  by  strict  demonstration,  out  of  a  single  source.  We 
[luld  then  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  knowing,  with  certainty, 
Hfidual  truths  alone;  and  we  should  act  foolishly  if  wc  set  small  store 
by  such  certainty,  and  still  hunted  after  the  highest  truth,  which,  per- 
hap«,  is  not  attainable  for  us  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  that  parti- 
eiilar  way. 
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I  draw  near  to  a  couclusion*  He  who  seeks  a  priuciplc  of  philosopny 
in  the  sense  of  a  sure-starting  point  from  which  his  speculation  can 
begin,  will  find  himself  at  no  loss,  as  soon  as  he  knoMs  bow  to  girc 
heed  to  the  certain  progress  of  his  thoughts*  Not  one,  hnt  iuuumc- 
raUe  principles,  place  themselves  at  once  at  his  command.  For  any 
part  of  experience  may  serve  for  such  a  starting-point  when  it  finds 
itself,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  immediately  presents  itself,  standing  in 
contradiction  to  those  innate  tniths  which  we  desire  to  see  controlliog 
all  reality,  and  which,  even  in  the  moment  in  which  the  observed  fact 
conflicts  with  them,  force  themselves  upon  our  consciousness  as  indis* 
pensable  postulates.  This  is  the  way  in  which,  setting  out  from  cxpe* 
ricnccj  every  philosophy  has  in  actual  fact  arisen.  Even  opinions  which  we 
rightly  charge  with  enthusiasm  and  caprice  were  yet  led  to  all  the  dreams 
they  contain  by  nothing  but  the  contemplation  of  the  actual  course  of  the 
world.  They  sought,  by  a  series  of  fictitious  links,  to  bring  the  deeply* 
felt,  but  ilUuuderstootl,  defects  of  the  world  into  harmony  w^ith  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  office  and  task  of  all  true  reality.  They 
erred  only  in  this,  that  they  sufl^ered  all  those  features,  in  which  ilic 
course  of  things  offended  the  presuppositions  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  needs  of  the  heart,  to  work  ou  the  mind  in  a  disorganized  mass ; 
and  then  they  instantly  gave  rein  to  their  phantasy  to  excogitate 
another  and  truer  world  as  the  foundation  for  this  sinister  phenomenon. 
They  should  have  examined  more  carefully  into  the  inner  connections  of 
reality  in  order  to  find  the  links  by  which  the  contradiction  in  qnestioti 
might  be  not  only  hypothetical ly^  but  in  real  truth,  resolved.  It  appcant, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  its  principles,  but  rather  to  its  method  of 
unfolding  its  thoughts,  that  true  philosophy  must  appeal  as  tlie  posses- 
siou  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  unscientific  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  1 
ahall  very  nncxpectedly  deceive  the  anticipations  of  the  reader  when  I 
say  that  I  believe  that  we  must  surrender  even  this  pretension,  at  least 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  often  made. 

A  method  of  hiowfedpe  cannot,  like  thai  of  a  practical  undertakings 
follow  a  goal  fixed  upon  beforehand.  What  it  seeks  is  to  know  the 
proper  nature  of  the  thing  with  which  it  occupies  itself,  and  uherciu 
this  nature  consists.  I  admit  that  with  respect  to  the  poaition  in 
which  we  stand  towards  the  matter  in  qnestion^  our  first  stepa  may 
be  fixed  upon  beforehand.  They  must  be  such  as  arc  fitted  to  over- 
come the  hindrances  which  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  get  at  the  thing 
ml  all;  but  as  soon  as  we  come  within  sight  of  the  thing  itself^ 
the  method  of  our  further  progress  ia  always  conditioned  by  the 
peetiliartties  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  presenta  to  our  effort  to  know 
it-  It  is,  tbefefore,  true,  on  the  one  hand^  thai  methods  .of  know* 
Mge  must  be  as  different  as  the  nature  of  the  thtnga  we  desire  to 
hmnm,  ud  ii  is  dear  that  where  many  separate  objects  hate  the  mme 
CMditial  femlurea  iu  common^  definite    stereotyped  methods    uf  inreiu 
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Cigaltoti  will    form    themsclvcf?    for    sucli    groups,     so    that  analogous 

<*«aes  may  be  always  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the*  search  for  new 

fuethods    for   every     separate     case    may    he     rendered     siiperttaous. 

But  such  useful  methods  of    kauwledgc  can   never    be  found  without 

refereuce  to  the  peculiarities  of  those  allied  groups  of  problems,  ami 

there  will  ocvcr  be  a  universal  iBcthod  by  which  tlie  aims  of  knowledge 

wdl   be    attainetl    with    respect    to   every  possible   object    of   inquiry. 

AlatlAcaintics  has   framed  for  definite  classes  c»f  problems  its  ingenious 

methods  of  procedure  which,  in  their   application  to  every  individual 

4'ajc,   arc   accoramodiitcd  to  its  peculiarities.       Mechanics   has  in   the 

:^amc  way  formed  its  selection  of  plans,    wliieh    it  scruples  not  to  use 

43Ter  and  over  again  when  the  same  class  of  work  is  desiredj  though  with 

julaptations  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  tasks.      But  there  has 

iicver  been  any  talk  of  a  universal  method  of  solving  all  mathematical 

ibtcms,  or  of  the  construction  of  a  machine   for  every  conceivable 

it  may  be,  as  yet  undeclared  purpose.      It  is  plain  what  alone  could 

correspond    to    such  measureless  wishes;    it  would   be  the  totality  of 

>entary    mathematical   and    mechanical  truths   on    the   one   hand, 

the  witlc-seeing  acnteness  on  the  other,  which  is  able  to  use  them 

appropriately  in  every  case   that  comes    beibre  it.      It  is  no  otherwise 

in  philosophy,  and  I  am  tempted  ou   this  point  to  parody  a  saying  of 

Aristotle.     When  Alexander  the  Great  asked  him  for  an  easier  way  of 

learning  geometry,    he  is   said    to  liavc  answered  :  There  is  no  special 

royal  road    in  science.       Science,   philosophy   above   all,   possesses  no 

mysterious  methodical  road  in  antithesis  to  that  by  which  the  simple 

use  of  our  understanding  can  lead  us  alK     The  chief  pretensions  whieii 

have  been  made  to  the  possession  of  a  method  of  speculative  knowledge, 

wliich  should   guarantee  the  acquisition   of  results  not   attainable    by 

aatural  human  thought,  have   always  perished,  in  one  way  o*'  another, 

*»  often  as  they  have  arisen.      When  vahiable  results  have  been  attained » 

<this  been  because  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the   thing  was  discovered, 

vhich  controlled  a   series  of  its  mnnifokl  phenomena,  and    ihe  method 

incorrectly  got  the  credit  for  a  fertility  in  valuable  results  which,  in  fat:t, 

came  from  this  objective  source.      When,  ou  the  other  handj  a  universnl 

method  of  all  investigation   has  been  fixed  upon  beforehand,  it  has  o(dy 

led  to  violence  being  done  to  things   on  its  aeeouut.     They  arc  made 

^  comply  with  the  forms  fixe<!  for  them  <'apncionsly  beforehand,  and 

*^cfythiiig   is    ignored  that    will  not   aecomuiodate  itself  to   them,  or 

^  wliich   the    paths   of  the   method   do  not   lead.      In    many   cases, 

^"""v,   these    pretentiously    advanced    methods   are  a  somewhat   idle 

ntj  with  which  a   work   already  done  is  subsequently  decorated, 

wliiii*  the  work  itself  was  performed  by  quite  different,  and  more  naturali 

COUTH'S  of  thinkitig,  which  flowed  from   the    character  of  the  problems 

tftemielTes,     There  is  a  touch  of  cowardice  in  this  anxiety  for  preparatory 

Jtteaiisof  sucecss.     Once,  if  men  had  no  confidence  iu  the  merits  of  their 
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OWE  person  to  secure  a  favourable  result,  they  sought  after  love  poli 
to  eouquer  theaffections  without  constraint  i  now,  if  they  wish  to  gaia 
respectable  position  in  life,  they  like  best  to  place  the  whole  order  of 
society  on  impossible  foundations,  by  means  of  which  the  course  of 
things  is  to  bring  us  of  itself  what  we  ought  to  acquire  by  the  applic&tiani 
of  our  own  powers ;  in  order  to  improve  faults  of  morals,  they  do  not 
address  a  stringent  summons  to  the  Mill  which  ought,  by  its  own  self- 
activity,  to  separate  itself  from  them,  but  take  the  more  circuitous 
road  of  trying,  by  dietetic  means,  so  to  shape  the  brain  of  fiiture  gene- 
rations, that  the  good,  which  ought  to  be  our  own  act,  may  then  oome 
of  itself,  as  the  mechanical  resiult  of  circumstances.  It  is  not  other- 
wise with  this  quest  after  a  philosophical  method.  After  committing  do 
many  errors  one  would  like  to  contrive  a  logical  calculus  which  would 
put  ua  beyond  the  need  of  taking  trouble,  and  without  putting  any 
strain  on  our  personal  ncuteness,  would  preseut  us  with  the  correct 
results  in  every  case  with  the  certainty  of  a  machine.  Those  laboui* 
have  been  constantly  fruitless.  However  much  rough  work  machinery 
saves  us,  no  machine  has  as  yet  been  invented  which  will  undertake  for 
us  the  whole  work  of  life  at  once.  There  must  always  remain  after  ail 
the  man  himself,  who  needs  still  to  direct  it  and  apply  it  to  its  end.  I 
will  not  multiply  words  more  on  the  matter ;  but  in  opposition  to  all 
these  pretentious  I  simply  maintain  that  every  progress  of  thought  and 
every  method  is  good,  in  so  far  as  it  at  ever)'  moment  adapts  itself  at 
once  to  the  nature  of  the  thiug  it  investigates,  and  to  the  special  sum 
which  that  investigation  pursues  ;  that  we  must  never  neglect  to  change 
tbe  method  of  attack  when  the  natuie  of  the  adversary  changes ;  Mid 
that  we  must  never  think  to  repel  the  countless  abjectioiis  which  are 
raised  against  any  result  that  has  been  attained,  by  relying  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  proceeded  from  subordinate  staml-poiuti  of 
consideration,  but  rather  that,  without  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  a 
methodical  parade  of  thoughts^  we  must  at  all  times  carefully  use 
ever}  thing  which  an  active  and  acute  mind  can  anywhere  seise  hold  of 
in  order  to  find  these  results,  and  explain  and  overthrow  tbese  objec- 
tions.  Some  one  may  |>erhap8  ask  with  wonder  whether,  then^  thia 
diiregard  of  all  traditional  prejudices  of  the  school  really  means  that  1 
vid  to  make  common  sense  the  judge  of  the  scientiiic  labours  of  phi- 
IcMophy  ?  Now,  I  might  ask  tbe  qtitation  in  return,  whetlier  cximmou 
sense  has  not  in  fact  always  been  the  judge  of  this  ?  Uow  many 
q|Mcalative  systems  bave,  in  the  course  of  ttine^  eame  out  witli  the 
amirancr  that  they  had»  with  the  help  of  deep-reaefaing  metboda,  built 
mmi  still  dee|ier-]ytng  principles,  attained  truths  which  were  to  be  found 
in  BO  other  way;  but  bceanse  they  were  nnaUe  to  make  t!  lUy 

orcdtble  to  cootmon  acnsc^  to  mankind's  natural  feeling  ibr  \ t.ity 

they  ha?e  only  tnoeased  tbe  mass  of  historical  material  into  which  we  may 
dip  with  cnriosity,  and  have  won  no  lislinf  inRnence  either  on  otur  Itfii 
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Of  oii  our  opinions.  In  saying  this  i  hnvc  tertainly  no  intention  of 
counting,  under  this  name  of  the  natural  understaiidiDg,  that  sum  of 
superficial  impressions,  half  thoughts^  and  g;roundless  prejudices  which, 
together  with  a  few  indispensable  or  traditional  truths,  coustitutes  the 
ticasuf}*  of  non-scientific  culture.  It  is  the  defect  of  this  culture  that 
it  18  fragmentary,  and  this  fault  cannot  be  compeusutedforthe  purposes 
of  science  by  the  greater  intensity  with  which,  awakened  as  it  is  by 
the  occurrences  of  life,  it  plunges  itself  into  these  persoual  experiences. 
Nourishiug  itself  only  upon  observations  which  fall  within  its  own 
(firclc  of  vision,  it  carries  the  thoughts  to  which  it  is  so  incited  ouly  a 
.fey  st^ps  forward^  and  couteuts  itself  with  sueli  solutions  as  in  a 
sure  satisfy  the  most  pi^saing  necessities  of  the  case.  It  does  not 
rre  that  the  various  results  to  which  it  comes  by  these  isolated 
Attempts  form  no  self-consistent  whole,  and  tliat  every  one  of  them 
ooDtatns  still  unsolved  riddles  which  a  step  further  would  have  brought 
to  light.  But  these  defects  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
ipecitic  method,  for  they  occur  very  abundantly  even  iu  those  philo- 
sophical views  of  the  world  which  plume  themselves  expressly  upon  the 
pOKScasion  of  such  methods.  If  1  may  be  permitted  to  state  what  I 
jregani  a*  the  most  common  fault  of  philosophizing,  it  is  the  want  of 
persistence  and  tenacity;'  It  satisfies  itself  too  often  with  the  flash  of  a 
striking  thought  which  throws  an  iutercstitig  and  dazzling  light  on 
ouc  part  of  the  world,  but  leaves  others  in  ouly  the  deeper  darkness; 
vhereas  it  is  much  more  important  to  pursue  every  fundamental  thought 
UD€  tries  into  all  its  possible  consequences,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
iu  Till  id  ity  suffers  no  contradiction  from  reality,  and  at  what  point  itsfruit- 
btlncss  ceasips.  It  is  in  this  unremitting  and  consecutive  prosecution  of  its 
tttk  that  the  advantage  lies  which  a  scientifically-condueted  investiga- 
tk)a  can  have,  and  ought  to  have,  over  the  natural  attempts  of  non- 
•Kiientific  culture. 

In  this  sense  every  philosophy  seeks  quite  naturally  to  unite  its  results 
m  a  s^yiitematic  whole,  and  no  just  objection  can  be  made  against  the 
csaity  of  such  an  attempt*  But  very  important  for  the  matter  of  the 
I  isccrtained  is  the  form  of  connection,  of  co-ordination  and  sub- 
Jidiuation,  in  which  their  union  is  sought;  and  in  saying  so,  I  wish 
dyto  repudiate  the  prejudice  which  regards  the  commonly  preferred 
:  of  classification  as  being  the  only  desirable  form  of  systematic  con- 
action.  I  know  that  for  a  survey  of  all  philosophical  investigations  one 
ttuiit classify  the  questions  to  which  one  seeks  answer;  and  I  would  in 
thii respect  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  Kant's  three  questions:  What  can 
^ektiow?  What  shall  we  do?  What  may  we  hope?  This  classification 
^^i(i^t  keeps  a  firm  and  lively  recollection  of  the  needs  for  the  satiafac- 
tJouuf  which  all  speculation,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  undertaken.  I  know 
*^aad  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  it,  that  nearly  allied  groups 
™  luljjeets  lead  to  a  junctioa  of  the  investigations  devoted  to  them  under 
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(hi*  iiHiiii'M  tif  IihIIvhIiihI  iliacipliues ;  but  I  can  set  no  value  on  subtle 
illtifilinlMnUonN  nf  llioho  iiuHvidual  fields  of  inquiiy^  and  just  as  little  on 
(III*  iiiMNhtii^llvo  art  wluoli  unites  them  tocher  again  in  the  edifice  of 
ti  Mlni^lo  H;t'Hloui.  Thc^o  artificial  methods  of  connection  are  of  advan- 
\\\^\\  uuly  {f  it  ia  an  advantage  to  imprint  the  results  of  a  speculation 
oliMivly  WW  tho  momory;  but  shKC  tbcr  do  hoc  indode  along  vith  their 
n'h\iU«  tbo  )\roiX'S4ieii  bv  ithich  tLej  have  been,  arriied  at,  they  cARm^ 
«ml)'  an  oxtt^rual  drli\>nT  of  ilkp  cmt  and  dzr  without  conTcjing  the 
h\iug  «)^rit  t^f  iW  ixi^xta^atacoL  Tbe  impiiLR  ts  s3rsteBBatii)e  may  be 
iAiitic%N)  u>  lm<«k  tdiSrarait  |^^■kk.     Ix  the  lizsfe  place,  the  ■■■«»  wmj  he 

iiu^a)<W^«r  cd  XTtttb.    Nc««.  .-^c^snlv  t^eie  b  authin^  tt>  taj  against  this 

)air|v«^.  lo)!  «u;h  apoisc  ^3ir  esmggierated  importance  whn:&  is  set  upon 

•l  .  aiiii   tbt!<  i!^  a  Ttrsfiik  iir  vaicn  wc  cannot  feei  tfaank-ftif  tt>  Aristotle. 

!i  t>  h  oinTT  inifruiRTu.  r!raiuasQi»»  n  aracment  which  iimstaaat^  as  he 

4ii%rN  ^hoihi>:  a  j5>iti  unsstrt^n  leiuu^ro  rfaia  or  that  one  of  r&e  disci* 

♦Uiiv^s  %vtiu^l    h>    as«uiaruwae&.     For  there  15  no  ;;raunii  iir  diinking 

\\*n    .^v*"^   s^nvD^    ;ncmuiie  'soncaRa-  a  ^i^ecsal  ^niditil  mechixi  which 

...i^>^>  u    jif*.    ^ttuMrs  3fttwe  It  :»  jdasfSk  to  answer  a  ^rren  ^fmation  ; 

>•,««.     ^v->«r>riif^  r ,  :tsst    5SRrW»-  3i>w    tu    WB^KT  tfae  •iui9LJan.    ic  IS 

.t;^  ..«.*    ^  ^^jk-   «H4,w    ti  Hai'ixiJL  luc  onauE  'jc  :t  in  tfae  pince  whise  oamral 

.,  ss-.^..  V    «    'f^  .\^tii  »ajgyfg>c    :  loa  3miie  ita  iomtnmuesraaiie:  and 

.     .s       «s        >..^i..    t.     3itu\jc  losiwer  :c.  :iiBt  it  ia  mlf  laixiar  lost 

H  ^4  ...V        •s^  «.»«!.:.«:>  «<tica  "vr!!  .SEve   30  i^ijjgjitpwnwuc  either. 

«..'^*.--j^    t.^   --.uT^.    ue  imf  takr  :hw  ieeomi 'Jt  rhe  4Cand* 

^•v      ..:i\&oa      :c    asiv  seei&  i>  icc  fcffth  mcemati* 

....>«.,•«.     ia.»>    -I    TTjtwure.   nil    "he    jojectiTc 

^      >      N^.  .^i«.».      aiu  jiay   )y  -in*  -juxse  liiu  rea^'h  the 

.^>*.v-..»    I    akUt:r  the  uww^r  "i  'n*rr  lueacuin,  wotdd 

^      •  ■     .  -i..-^    ^i.v  •.ai.^<eauie   piace  :n  :he  ?x-!«cest  uft>  a  wtailif .      I 

^.     s^,>.^H.v  LIis^   ritrceiision.      ^•>    *an    ^amrtiilr 'iiaiiii  iJii    rlti 

XV .  *.  v..      ^    *      *v0ic*a    ^uiv   at   :fae    -ynmz    if  uiwescxgaaon  where    che 

vA...'.x    -k    uvw^ou^     uiiiury  place  atiennat**   sxnomta   if  V<  iiiin  ac  onr 

V  .k i..vi;  .i*«^i  ^kacu  ^e  /Miiieaicr-inr  v>   iicc    aartk  die  Trouer  inner  con- 

'.vv^io;*  v'i  '. uc  ^%i'ria  >  otinreat.^,  This  partialirr  jd  'W^cematic  vnawiiica- 
K'.i  'i  i  Mi.^chiovrna  pn*;a<i:rf».  The  Tr.:rlii  is  oertamiy  uuC  so 
vv;uNLi:uu'a  Mia:  tiie  ..v.Lvy.r.ai  f-;r;rtaznentai  tnidis  which  we  iad 
viou»uui;in^  mi  -r  harsr  :.'^<**"r.^  aii^ordii^  to  rhe  p«x:r  nacofni  of  a 
!*.v^Kai  NU{»inT\:*.-.M:iiv.'..  r;v<>rrt.r.ati.'>r,.  ami  subordination.  They  P^rm 
vHiiwi-  A  :i\:-,:r.^  '«o  \r/\\n  :txz  tfcey  ar-e  ill  at  the  «an:e  time  present  in 
vViiv  bit  at'vi  u\.\  .-.i  ;).  \  ,n  raii,  aco!>TdiLg  to  the  need  yua  fcel. 
make  ox  cry  oi.e  <i  XT,c^t  <irsrie  thread.^  the  chief  ^abject  of  yonr 
^vuMilcratuMi  ;  h;;t  v<,ii  r.^nFiOt  do  this  at  all,  or  at  least  yon  cannot  do 
It  xu  a  lueful  way,  without  taking  account  at  e^ery  instant  of  the  other 
which  it  is  indi<(«oliiblfr  united. 
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I  Jionld  appear  to  say  more  than  I  desire  if  I  did  not  add  that  I  do 
not  dispute  the  moderate  utility  of  these  traditional  forms  of  philo- 
tqpiiiiingj  but  only  their  claim  to  pass  for  the  indispensable  requisites 
of  iD  philosophical  speculation.  But  I  must  here  part  with  the  favour- 
able reader  with  an  apology.  I  once  said  in  reference  to  the  theCHries 
of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  at  present  flooded,  that  the  continual 
sharpening  of  the  knife  is  tiresome  if  we  have  after  all  nothing  to  cut 
wiih  it.  But  now  I  have  myself  claimed  the  reader's  attention  so  long 
to  these  introductory  considerations  that  I  fear  I  must  have  excited  no 
pleasant  impression.  I  shall  strive  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  now  turning 
without  more  ado^  and  with  the  desired  freedom  from  scholastic  forms, 
to  those  essential  questions  the  discussion  of  which  has  at  all  times, 
and  not  least  in  our  own,  awakened  the  lively  interest  of  mankind. 

Hermann  Lotze. 
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the  names  of  imlivirlual  (liscipHur^  ;    but  1  can  set  no  value  on  subtle 
fUserirainatioiJs  of  tlies^e  individual  fields  of  inquii*y,  and  ju»t  as  little  on 
the  constructive  art  which  unites  them  together  again  in  the  ediOce  of 
a  s*ingle  system*      These  artificial  methods  of  eomiection  are  of  ail  van- 
tage, only  */it  is  an  advantage  to  imprint  the  results  of  a  sj>eculation 
elearly  on  the  memory;   but  since  they  do  not  include  along  with  their 
results  the  processes    by  which  they   have  been   arrived  at,  they  elTcct 
only  an    external  delivery  of  the   cut  and   dry  without    conveying  the 
li\*ing  spirit  of  the  investigation.     The   impulse  to  systematize  may  be 
directed  to  two  different  goals.      In  the  first  place,  the  sciences  mtiy  be 
classified  as  subjective  endeaTours  of  the  investigiiting  mind  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  truth.    Now,  certainly  there  is  notJiiug  to  say  against  tliist 
purpose,  but  only  against  the  exaggerated  importance  which  is  set  uj>on 
it;   and   this  is   a  result  for  which  we  cannot  feel  thankful  to  Aristotle* 
It  is  a  quite  unfruitful  copiousness  of  treatment  which  discusses,  as  he 
does^  whether  a  given  question  belongs  to  this  or  that  one  of  the  dii«ci- 
plincs  which    he    distinguishes.      For  there   is  no  ground  for  thinking 
that  every  single   discipline  possesses  a  sficcial   fruitful   method  which 
enables  it,  and  enables  none  of  the  others,  to  answer  a  given  tptestion ; 
and,  acconliugly,  if   one    knows   how    to    answer   the  question,    it  is 
difficult  to  sec  why  he  should  not  treat  of  it  in  the  place  where  natural 
connections  of  thought  suggest  it  and  make  its  solution  desirable ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  answer  it,  then  it  is  only  labour  lost 
to  refer  to  other  disciplines  which  will  give   no  enlightenment  either. 
Instead  of  following  this  course,  one  may  take  the  second  of  the  stand* 
points  to  which  I  have  alluded :  he  may  seek  to  set  forth  systetoati- 
cally,    not   his  own   subjective   ways   of  procedure,  but    the   objective 
matter  of  the  tmths  discovered  ;  and  mav  bv  this  course  also  reach  the 
result  that  every  question,  or  rather  the  answer  to  every  question,  would 
have  its  own  definite  unchangeable  place  in  the  system  as  a  whole,      I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  tliis  pretension.     We  can   naturally  undertake  the 
solution  of  a    problem   only   at   the   point   of  investigation  where    the 
results  of  previous   inquiry  place  adequate  grounds  of  decision  at  our 
command;  and  when  we  endeavour  to  set   forth  the  proper  inner  con- 
nection of  the  world*s  contents,  this   partiality  to  systematic  classifica- 
tion    is   a    mischievous  prejudice*       The    world    is    certainly    not    so 
constituted   that    the    individual    fundamental    truths   which    wc    find 
dominating   in   it  harfg  together  according  to   the   poor  pattern    of  a 
logical  supcrordinatiou,   co-ordination,  and  subordination.      They  form 
rather  a  texture  so  woven  that  they  are  all  at  the  same  time  present  in 
every  bit   and   fold  of  it*      You   can,  according  to  the  need  you  feclj 
make  e\tTy  one    of  these   single   threads    the    chief   subject  of  yo' 
consideration ;  but  you  cannot  do  this  at  all,  or  at  least  you  cannot  d 
it  in  a  useful  way,  without  taking  account  at  every  instant  of  the  othei 
threads  with  which  it  is  indissolublv  united. 
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I  should  appear  to  say  more  than  I  desire  if  I  did  not  add  that  I  do 
not  dispute  the  moderate  utility  of  these  traditional  forms  of  philo- 
aophizing^  but  only  their  claim  to  pass  for  the  indispensable  requisites 
of  all  philosophical  speculation.  But  I  must  here  part  with  the  favour- 
able reader  with  an  apology.  I  once  said  in  reference  to  the  the(«ies 
of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  at  present  flooded,  that  the  continual 
sharpening  of  the  knife  is  tiresome  if  we  have  after  all  nothing  to  cut 
with  it.  But  now  I  have  myself  claimed  the  reader's  attention  so  long 
to  these  introductory  considerations  that  I  fear  I  must  have  excited  no 
pleasant  impression.  I  shall  strive  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  now  turning 
without  more  ado^  and  with  the  desired  freedom  from  scholastic  forms, 
to  those  essential  questions  the  discussion  of  which  has  at  all  times^ 
and  not  least  in  our  own,  awakened  the  lively  interest  of  mankind. 

Hermann  Lotze. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

RUSSIA. 


St.  Petersburg^  Df<?,  Ibth,  1870., 
Tbe  Xtiill  before  tbe  Presh  SWrm. 

FOR  some  months  prior  to  the  recent  startling  events,  Russia  had  en- 
joyed a  very  welcome  rest  from  her  internal  foes,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,    was   not  a  little   inclined   to  ho.ist  of  iU  victory.     Tbe 
revolutionists  no  longer  gave  any  ^ign  of  life;  they  had  been  tracked  inta 
every  corner  of  the  empire,  and  on  being  brought  to  trial  were  sentenced  to 
death}  or  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.     The   conspiracies  seemed  to 
be  at  last  unravelled,  and  the  revolutionary  organization  utterly  shaken*     It 
was  reported  that  the  Emperor  only  waited   for  the    close  of  the  trial  of 
Mirsky  and  Weimar  to  end  the  era  of  military  government,  and  restore 
the  normal  state  of  things. 

Never  was  thii^  peaceful  inclination  of  the  ruling  Power   so  apparent 
as  during  the  recent  trial  of  Mii'sky  and  his  accomplices,       The  youth, 
the  beauty,  and  the  exquisite  manners  and  courtesy  of  the  culprit,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  hi-*  judges;    but  at  any  previous  period  leniency  to  a 
political  criminal  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  such  a  high  personage  as  , 
the   head  of  the  gendarme^?    would  liave  appeared  impossible.     As  the 
reports  of  the  young  hero's  behaviour  spread  through  the  city  there  were  in- 
dications thai  the  public  felt  much  interested  in  his  lot.   However,  though 
ilirsky  bore  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  did  not  seek  a  brutal  pleasure 
in  overwhelming  his  judges  with  reproaches  as  so  many  of  his  associates 
have  done,  he  was  far  from  flattering  them.     He  told  the  court  a  great 
many  unpleasant  truths  concerning  the  dofccts  of  the  political   ad  minis* 
trative  organization.     These  truths   were  not  less  hard  to  hear    becaiu^J 
they  were  couched  in  polite  terms.     He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  his  ] 
crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  avowed  that  he  had  committed  it  by  order  of  ] 
^is  Government,  which,  he  said,  he  was  corapelled  to  obey,  just  as  mucli 
as  his  judges  ol>eyed  theirs.      When  he  was  asked  why,  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  play  the  part  of  a   base   murderer,  he  had  fled  alter  his  ait4)mpi  , 
failed,  his  answer  appealed  again  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners : — '*  Why/* 
he  said,  *' every  man  is  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  self-pr<  '  ^n, 

which  takes  the  upper  hand  in  some  momenta,  even  against  his  \s  '  nea  i 
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Grtiernl  Drenielu,  m  the  broad  day,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
freqitefited  sireeUof  thecapitalj  I  couM  not  droam  of  escaping;  but,  seeing 
biw  Uidr  !"      ;       mized,  ft   sudden   temptntion  to   flee  became 

to^itmii^  not  seo  why  I  should  nut  benefit  by  yonr  ill- 

dCgVtiix&tioti  and  Have  my  Ide.'- 

Mixsky  appears  really  to  have  been  boru  under  a  fortunate  star^  for  Im 
lifelii.< been  shvihI by  a  sort  of  miracle.     If  the  commutation  of  his  sentence 
K ...p.  ■  tf   off  tt  day  lon^^cr  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  not  have 
.  for  the  next  morninjif  the  news  of  the  fresh   attempt  on  the 
ffs  J  lie  had  uf^et  the  whole  situation  and  revived  the  terror  and 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  (iovernment. 

All  Hopes  of  Xeform  Cbeclted. 

Il  W»  DtCMit  unrortuDate  that  this  event  should  have  happened  jut^t  at 
tkkcgiiiDtni^f  of  the  truce  inaugurated  by  the  Government,  in  the  leniency 
ttAenml  to  Mirslcy  and  in  the  acquittal  of  all  his  accomplices  excepting 
<nwv  fcflf  it  will  naturally  produce  the  worst  coneequenees.  The  system  of 
Rmibn,  which  was  about  to  be  relaxed,  or,  perhaps,  wholly  renounced^ 
wwl  be  again  resorted  to  with  new  vigour ;  and  in  this  way  once  more 
ih  ianocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

lib  but  too  evident  that  the  revolutionary  party  has  not  relinquished 
ihdwigii  'I  r,  itfcieeras  to  have  employed  the  period  of  quietude  to 

iBSprDffe  I  '^-i  of  action.     To  say  the  truth,  only  a  small  part  of  the 

{iOniie  belK'vcd  in  the  boasted  victory  of  the  Government;  the  majority 
ntier  tx'^'^.i]  Ui  have  forebotlings  as  to  the  future.  But  Liberals,  especially, 
ihci  _  ]u'eeiving  themselves  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,   wished 

4nkuiM  iii.iL  nothing  mit»ht  occur  to  disturb  the  intentions  of  our  rulers 
to  JO  hm^k  to  the  prior  laws.  Now  everything  is  lost  again,  and  no  one 
can  goass  when  we  shall  return  to  a  regime  of  comparative  liberty. 

In  tlio  meantime,  the  foes    of    social    order    every   day    improve   the 
iifflcteiicy  of  their  weapons,  and  this  lust  attempt  on  the  Emperor"'©   life 
mietioesi  the  progress  they  have  acc^miplished*     To  undermine  a  railway, 
prep&re  such  an  explosion  as  took  place  in  the  precincts  of  Moscow, 
not   such   easy    matters  as   to   fire   at   somebody    with   a    revolver. 
later  schemes  require  quite  other  means  and  conditions.     The  first-* 
conducted  with  great  skill  and  cunning,  and  was  only 
dcfej  extraordinary  precautions  taken.     Three  special  trains 

<vfre  aengncd  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Czar  and  bis  attendants.     His 
iv  nvi.»f»d  very  often  from  one  to  the  other,  his  precise  whereabouts 
it  being  always  kept  a  secret,  so  that  nobody  but  those  imme- 
!  knew  in  which  train  he  travelled. 

*-'  has  not  sibown  itself  iavoiuable  to  the  conspirators.    But 
ik  iii*ideib  cannot  conceive  how  dreatllul  it  is  to  live  always  in  this 
of  terror.     ITiose  at  the  head  of  utlairs  have  to  be  always  planning 
iPiifia  of  e«cape,  and  outwitting  a  cunning  foe.     There  was  eaoimous 
ty  here  duiing  the  last  journey  of  the  Emperor  tVoni  Moscow, 
rly  wa«  hia  arrival  expected.     Mij^lil  not  the  railway,  it  was 
aike  M  uadermtned  at  other  places,  or  snares  of  a  new  kind  at 

himV 

irr^cauilooa  lor  tlie  Cxar's  Safety, 

Tbt  Canr  was  ex])ected  to  reaoh  Bt.  Petersburg  at  ten  oVlock  in  the 
but  bts  arriv&l   did    not   take   place   till    three   o'clock  in  the 


"fiP*Tft  tif' 
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afternoon.     The  train   that  bore  him   was  not  an   imperial  one,  but  a 
ordinary  passenger  traiu,  having  even  third-class  carriagea  in  it.     Th 
Czar  stepiied!  out  from  a  p:irt  where  nobody  expected  to  see  him  aligh 
while  some  of  tlie  aides-de-camp  and  ministers  had  travelled  thircUda^Sj  and' 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  palace  surrountled  witli  every  possible  safeguard. 
These  measures  are  quite  necessary  and  natural  in  such  extraonJiaiur^^ 
emergeneiesj  but   none   the  less   is   it   u   sad   sight  to   see  a  great  an ' 
beloved  soverei*;n,  whom  the  bulk  of  the  people  has  every  reason  to  ble^' 
sinee  he  has  done  more  for  their  good  than  any  other  monarch,  obliged, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  to  conceal  himself  when  travelling  froi 
one  city  to  another,  and  to  bo  surrounded  by  guards,  just  as  if  he  were 
detested  tyrant.     An  absolute  ruler  like  ours  will  scarcely  be  able  to  refrain. 
from  looking  on  this  treatment  as  arising  from  too  much  liberty,  and  he  is] 
not  likely  to  believe  that  a  greater  dose  of  freedom  would  be  the  best  curii  fai 
the  evils.     The  revolutionists  have,  indeed,  made  compromise  impossible. 
The  wartliey  have  declared  is  not  waged  against  special  laws,  iustitutionSi 
or  even  particular  forms  of  governnient,  but  against  every  organization,  and 
all  social  and  politieal  order.     They  thus  aim  at  destroying  modern  society, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  bagin  by  tlie  murder  of  all  sovereigns  and  rulers. 
How  can   it  be  expecUnl  tliut  the  Czar  will  show  himself  moderate  an<[ 
lenient?     Besides,  there  are  always  plenty  of  counsellors  ready  to  advise 
him  to  recur  to  yet  more  vigorous  measures. 

In   times  of  war  moderate  voices  are  seldom   listened  to,  and  of  sU 
wars  eivil  ones  are   the  most  bitter.     The    Liberals    cannot  wholly   fiid 
with  either   party   in  this  tremendous  conflict.     They  have  nothing  ii 
common  willi  tlie  revolutionists,  for  in  their  aapirations  they  do  not 
farther  than  a  Constitutional  Government,  with  liberty  of  the  press,  rightl 
of  public  meeting,  &c.;  in  fact,  such  rights  as  are  enjoyed  in  other  Europeau' 
States,  and  especially  by  yon  in  England.      The  revolutionists,  on  the 
contrary,  being  before  all  things  Socialists,  hate  all  such  petty  improve 
ments  of  what  tliey  style  the  capUaliste  regime ,  and  ablior  no  State  quit** 
so  heartily  m  England,     If  they  could  gain  the  upper  hand  they  would 
govern  on  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  LSM.     But  neither  csii 
the  Liberals  approve  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by   the  Government 
and  they  are  very  often  obliged  to  blame  it  unreservedly. 

Count  Tolstoy  andttie  flaBp«iision  of  **Tlio  Ooloi." 

The  last  iaulL  the  Government  hay  committed  is  one  which  cannot  bd^ 
enough  dej^lored — the  suspension,  for  fve  mml/is,  of  our  (irst  and  larg^t 
daily  paper,  Th  Goios,  The  otTence  which  has  brought  upon  it  tliis  penalty 
was  so  very  slight  compared  with  the  punishment  that  general  indiguAtioi] 
has  been  aroused.  The  unlucky  paper  dared,  in  one  of  its  fh(U(ctoH»^ 
attack  the  most  tetchy  of  our  Ministers,  Count  Tolst^^y,  and  the  day  of 
the  appearance  of  the  attack  was  the  last  day  for  T/te  Golan,  Very  f»?w 
hours  elapsed  between  the  crime  and  the  svreaking  of  the  revetic 
quickly  does  justice  interfere  here  in  merely  personal  questions. 

As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  the  guilty  feuilleton  had  sear^!^! 
been  noticed  by  the  public  until  it  was  known  that  it  containeil  thtl 
objectionable  matter.  Then  there  was  a  general  running  after  it,  The  storv 
to  which  it  related  was  the  following: — A  Greeks  by  name  ' 
ing  to  enter  the  St,  Petersburg  University,  presented  a  cJii  l  / 
had  obtained  fur  hitn  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  Univcmty  of  Gotlin{rrii; 


^-^mm,^^^ 


ais 
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A  the  St.  Petersburg  professor.^,  after  closely  examinlu^  it,  found  that 

ibe  thesis  Imd   heea  stoleii   from  an   old  book  writtou  in  the  yc^v  1830, 

^Nothin^  was  chuu^^ed  except  the  title,  the  whole  of  the  tejct  bein<^,  from  the 

Bret  word  to  the  last,  copied  literally  from  the  bDok.     After  this  discover)', 

rhich  obviously  opened  up  a  scaudal,  Menag^ios*^  application  was  naturally 

The  adveature  got  into  the  papers,  and   was  much  discussed. 

iUtonUto^  The  Golos  used  it  as  a  means  of  taunting,  indirectly,  the 

ster  of  Public  lustructiou,  auJ  of  hittin;^  at  certain  new  Uijiversity 

ales  which  are  expected  to  be  soon  introduced.    Count  Tolstoy,  in  par* 

liar,  has  worked  for  some  years  at  this  reform,  by  which  the  Universities 

bo  deprived  of  their  autonomy,  and  the  nomination  of  t!ie  professors  will 

!  transferred  to  the  State  Minister.    The  University  feels  very  angry  at  the 

Iproject^'d  chauge,  and  neglects  no  op[)ortunity  of  showing  it.     The  anony- 

Imoas  writer,  alter  relating  the  incident,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Greek 

que*ition  had  committed  a  mistake  in  hastening  to  prefer  his  petition  for 

udmiission.     If  he  had  waited  some  tim^— that  is,  till  the  proposed  reform  \a 

Ittffected — he  would  probably  not  have  met  with  such  a  mis:id venture.     The 

jJIinister,  without  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  book,  would 

lliave  quietly  named  him  to  the  professorship,  and  he  might  lor  ever  have 

[taught  faUe  science  from  his  chair  . 

It  muet  be  owned  that  the  taunt  was  in  itself  unpleasant,  and  that  the 
[terms  nseil  in  making  it  were  rather  rude.     However,   who   would   have 
f expected  that  the  paper  would  be  suspended  for  nearly  lialf-a-year  for  such 
[a  comparative  trille?     It  is  clear  that  this  charge  was  only  a  pretext,  and 
itbAt  Tie  Golos  had  long  before  excited  the  anger  of  some  high-placed 
[per&on.     The  offended  official  was,  in   fact,  none   other   than  the  Minister 
I  *>f  Public  Instruction,     lie  never  could  bear  the  sliglitest   criticism,  and 
,  \kt  is  xery  unpopular  in  Russia.     All  his  refarms  have  been  effected  against 
the  prevailing  opinions.     The  classical    studies  which   he  introduced  so 
bluntly,  before  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  could  be  obUiined,  and  before 
people  had  time  to  prepare  their  children  ibr  the  change,  are  still  a  griev- 
ance to  the  majority.     His  indifference,  or  even  I  may  say  his  aversion,  to 
Uiedementary  lay  schools,  of  which  Russia  stands  so  greatly  in  need,  and  the 
imjiedtments  he  puts  in  the  way  of  the  activity  of  the  Zemstros — that  is,  local 
lelf-government — increase  his  unpopularity  in  provincial  circles,  while  his 
©jected  reform  of  the  Universities  estranges  from  him  the  feelings  of  the 
aed  bodies.     Being  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  continuing  to  hold  his 
povtonly  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  he  inspires  in  his  Sovereign,  lie 
grows  more  and  more  reactionary  and  increasingly  hostile  to  the  press.     He 
ist^lAany  thing  I  ike  discussion,  and  gladly  would  silence  utterly  the  journals 
il  ilo  so.     It  is  not  the  first  time  that  The  Golos  has  attacked  him, 

11  liis  organ  to  be  his  most  dangerous  foe»  for  its  contributors  include 

UHT  l>eat  intellectual  force?,  and  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.     Some  time 
-'."  f^ere  appeared  in  Tht^  Golos'  ccdumns  a  series  of  very  sound  articles  on 
nols,  written  by  one  of  our  most  respected  profe^^sore^  Modestof.     The 
s  '  I  ra^ed,  by  proofs  in  profusion,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 

Y  4  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  proposed  some  modifications 

IB  tlkii  pn^grumme.     The  censt<rship  couM  discover  no  flaw  in  these  papers, 
kot,  none  the  less,  they  thoroughly  angered  the  Minister.     No   douLt  he 
ItWikd  eagerly    after  some  pretext   for   revenging   himself,    and   at  this 
moment  appears  the  unlucky  feuUkton, 
It  i»  eany  to  see  that  this  proceeding  is  a  very  irapolitie  one  on  several 
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grounds*  In  the  troubled  cpocli  in  wliicli  we  live  the  firstciirc  ul  lite  U  iV4>r 
meut  oujjlit  to  be  to  increase  the  number  of  its  friends,  and  to  lessen 
that  of  its  fbeF.  To  create  discontent  needlessly  is  the  most  unwise  tbiiig 
it  can  do,  for  duriunj  n  civd  war  like  the  one  now  waging;  the  greatest 
anion  is  required  for  fighlin^  the  common  enemy*  That  public  discontent  w 
reidly  produced  by  such  measures  cannot  be  doubted,  A  larg^e  daily  puper 
is  much  like  a  factory  in  which  a  great  number  of  hands  are  employed. 
To  close  it  abruptly  is  to  leave  them  alt  withotit  work  and  without 
niaintenunce.  What  will  these  contributors^  of  whom  not  a  few  have  no 
other  means  of  living,  do  in  such  an  emergency  ?  They  aro  all  made  hostile 
to  the  Government,  and  besides  this,  there  is  tlje  public  very  angry  at  being 
deprived  of  its  best  paper,  merely  to  gratify  the  wrath  of  a  single  person. 

It  is  very  likely  tUat  the  Government  begins  to  repent  its  rash  act,  but 
to  go  back  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.  People  pretend  that 
permission  to  reissue  will  be  granted  to  T/te  Goha  on  the  19th  Feliruaryj 
which  will  be  the  twenty-five  years'  jubilee  of  the  Ozark's  reign  i  but  three 
months  must  puss  before  that  day^  and  the  yearly  subscriptions  must 
correspondingly  feutfer. 

Frlnee  MCestotiermkjr  ajid  tbe  Keaettonary  Pt«ss* 
Whilst  Liberal  journalism  has  so  many  difficulties  to  encouuterj  tho  re- 
actionary prci^s  flourishes  without  any  impediment.  It  increases  the 
number  of  its  .appeals.  The  head  of  the  party,  Katkof,  continues  to 
launch  his  philippics  against  everybody  in  general,  and  against  the 
St.  Petersburg  periodicals  in  particular.  Prince  Mestcheivky,  having  lost 
his  former  organ  (T/ie  Citizen)^  which  perished  through  the  mdilFerenoe  of 
the  public,  now  publishes  his  patriotic  appeals  in  the  sluipe  of  books,  and 
grows  each  day  more  and  more  pathetic.  His  last  book,  entitled  *'  Testi* 
mony  against  our  Time,"  though  it  carries  farther  than  ever  his  chargef 
against  modeni  society,  at  tlje  same  time  is  very  sentimental.  He  propo6€6 
remedies  for  curing  the  evils  he  specities,  and  sonie  of  those  remedies  ani 
most  curious.  In  his  opinion  the  moral  epidemic  from  which  we  now 
are  su tiering  originates  in  one  chief  cause — (ke  prepomkrance  of  5/t 
Peienburg  over  Unmia,  The  hate  he  nourishes  for  our  modern  capital  has 
nothing  new  in  it,  for  his  readers  were  well  aware  beforehand  of  tho 
dualistic  faith  he  holds  in  this  matter.  In  his  eye  St.  Petersburg  and  Russia^ 
severally  regarded,  pers-onily  the  two  opposite  poles  of  vice  and  virtue — they 
mi|jiht  be  represented  by  black  and  white.  Of  all  the  creations  of  tlie 
Maker  ot  the  World,  there  i?,  to  his  thinking,  nothing  purer  and  mona 
beautiful  than  liu^sia  and  the  real  liussians ;  the  latter  love  God,  the/ 
honour  the  Czar,  they  obey  their  superiors,  they  respect  family  tie^  and  the 
rights  of  property,  they  are  diligent,  devoted,  and  resigned.  As  a  sulHcient 
reward  for  tlieir  virtue  they  possess  the  only  Orthudox  Church,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  rural  eonimnne  and  the  Russian  nobility.  These  latter  have 
,  gone  afctray  now,  but  will  soon  return  to  the  right  path  by  taking  heed 
to  the  voice  of  Prince  Mestchersky.  Rut  St.  Petersburg  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  with  every  possible  vice  that  ilouri&heii 
in  corrupted  Western  Euio]>e,  and  they  ought  to  be  looked  on  ua  the  most 
beloved  pioductiuUB  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Dwellers  in  that  capital  aru 
Atheists,  Nihilists,  Socialists;  they  dream  only  of  destroying  the  State,  tlus 
family,  and  the  properly;  and  are  trying  hard  to  bring  Russia  to  jier- 
dition.     Holy  Russia^  he  urges,  ought  to  light  them  with  all  her  ought^ 
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Lreuoance  every  Western  or  cosmopolitan  institutiou  which  they  ad- 
"te^ — such  as  trial  by  jury,  the  publicity  of  courts,  lay-schookj  constitu- 
jiiiil  forms  of  go?ernment,  and,  above  all,  liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom 
rpf  public  meeting. 

The  parallel  between  St  Petersburg  and  Russia,  which  the  Prince  has 
» often  illustrated  in  bis  novels,  was  recently  a  little  shaken  by  the  poli- 
ical  crimes  committed  in  the  provinces  and  the  many  trials  that  came  before 
courts-martials  of  Kiev,  Kharkow,  Odessa,  &&     For  a  time  sinful  St, 
>arg  was  quite  put  into  the  shade  by  virtuous  provincial  Russia,  and 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  events  passing  in  the  South  of  the 
lire*     However^  this  apparent  contradiction  between  the  real  facts  and 
leory  did  not  perplex  our  publicist  very  much.     He  soon  declared  that 
and  *'  St.  Petersburg^'  were  not  to  be  taken  in  too  strict  a  sense, 
it  there  exists  a  ''  St.  iPetersburg  Uussia^*  as  well  as  a  ''  Kussian 
Jt  Petersburg-"     This  new  doctrine^  that  everything  that  is  bad  in  Jiussia 
to  be  ascribed,  to  tlie  St.  Petersburg  element,  and,  vice  versa,  evtiTj- 
Jiing  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  capita  is  due  to  the  Russian  dementi 
Bps  away  every  difficulty  and  simplifies  the  problem.     If,  for 
Burder  or  a  eonspiracy  is  discovered  in  the  provinces,  Russia 
ba«  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  St.  Petersburg  alone  bears  the  responsibility. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  capital  possesses  a  handful  of  sound  patriots,  like 
7rioce  Mestchersky  and  his  associates,  it  ought  not  to  boast  of  it,  for  they 
the  produce  of  the  Russian  elements 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  strengthen  the  good  element  and 
id  one  ?     Besides  the  old  means  suggested,  Prince  Mest- 
c  new  ones  to  propose.     In  spite  of  his  veneration  for  the 
El  an  peasant,  he  cannot .  renounce  his  aristocratic  principles  ;  lie  sees 
&nly  real  salvation  for  Russia  to  lie  in  the  rallying  of  its   nobility, 
boQgb  not  satisfied  witb  their  behaviour,  and  especially  with  the  inclina- 
I  linn  they  show  to  adopt  St.  Petersburg  ideas,  the  Prince  does  not  despair. 
^  'rUe  chief  point  is  to  remove  the  nobility  I'rom  the  snares  of  the  capital^ 
BTid,  consequently,  be  has  planned  a  law  for  obliging  the  landowners  to  dwell 
on  their  estiites.     A  number  of  them  must  always  stay  there,  in  order  to 
attend  to  local  government,  and  to  be  the  moral  leaders  of  the  rural  popu- 
Utiati,     Leave  of  aljsence  may  be  granted  in  turn,  but  every  landowner 
^U  be  obliged  to  live  at  his  country-seat  during  at  least  three  winter 
tDQrDlhs.     The  governing  is  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  the  agents  of  the 
Goycmment,  but  by  assemblies  of  the  uobility.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
ar,  these  assemblies  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  despotic  power  over  their 
llWrs;    it  8ccm*i  to  hini  quite  natural  that  they   should  meddle  with 
^private  life  of  the  nobles,  and  prescribe  where  they  shall  reside, 
ftrther,  Prince  Mestchersky  means  to  found  a  charitable  association  for 
tte  protection  and  the  edification  of  young  people.     The  help  that  this 
f^ety  h  to  bestow  on  the  necessitous  will  be  accompanied  by  due  moral 
iB54juetion  in  the  true  tendency  of  the  Russian  element,  and  the  author  does 
Dot  doabt  its  producing  a  due  efi'ect  on  young   mindsi     However,  this 
'«t  plan  seems  not  yet  to  be  quite  clear  to  its  author  himself,  and  is 
«tuchM  in  too  vague  terms  for  anybody  else  to  judge  of  its  real  purport* 

Xeceot  Fitt>lloat4o0»  by  Profesftor  Tcbltovloh  tuid  oUion. 

While  Prince   Me-'   '  abuses  Western    Europe  and   all  modern 

ijwlilations,  other  wru-        i    ue  same  school  continue  their  attacks  against 

UUTII.  U 
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every  form  of  liberty.  Professor  Tehitovieh  publtshes  one  pomphlet  after 
tnother,  in  which  he  attacks  all  those  who  cannot  defeud  thetnselves  or  be 
defended  becaose  the  censorship  will  not  allow  any  JefeTiee  of  them  to  be 
printed.  His  cynicism  is  almc^  unparalleledi  for,  nnder  the  plea  of  dis- 
covering hidden  sores,  his  writings  are  full  of  the  grossest  persooalitieg- 
Foremost  among  the  thin^^  he  hates  raoft  heartily  is  the  press*  He  finds 
the  censorship  far  too  lenient,  and,  like  all  members  of  his  party,  would 
gladly  mnzzle  all  kinds  of  publications. 

He  does  not  lack  adherents,  for  a  publicist.  M.  Lartibin — only  knowft 
till  now  by  some  middlinj^  novels — has  thought  fit  to  come  to  his  aid.  In 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Socialists- Revolutionists  ;  their  Ideas,  their  Deeds, 
their  Aims,"  the  author  tries  to  base  hia  attack  on  scientific  grounds  and 
to  prove  what  his  predecessors  have  advanced  at  random.  The  proposition 
to  be  established  is  tbe  following  : — Socialism,  Nihilism,  rev^olutionarj* 
troubles,  and  anarchy  are  the  result  of  Lil>eral  ideas  and  reforms,  and  the 
latter  are  owing  to  the  press  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  on  the  other.  The  Government  has  only  to  forbid  the  study  of  Natun?  I 
in  the  schools  and  to  silence  the  existing  press,  ^-ranting  a  monopoly  of  print*  ' 
ing  to  well-meaning  publicists,  and  the  evil  will  be  instantly  remedied. 

However,  the  author  does  not  advance  this  teaching  at  the  outlet,  for  he 
pretends  to  infer  it  logically,  and  with  this  aim  he  builds  up  the  following 
fantastical  reasoning: — *' The  greatness  and  might  of  nations/*  he  says, 
*'  are  in  proportion  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  the  latter 
requires  a  spirit  of  sound  criticism  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  literary  com- 
position. In  Russia  this  spirit  of  sound  judgment  is  Ijecoming  weaker  every 
year,  as  is  testified  by  the  large  number  of  false  and  absurd  works  that 
keep  on  appeariug  in  our  literature.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  must 
be  sought  in  the  mistaken  attention  given  to  the  natural  sciences.  The 
inductive  method  acts  unfavourably  on  the  human  intellect.  Science  mnst 
not  only  collect  facts  but  must  search  for  their  final  causei*,  otherwiise  it  \ 
leads  directly  to  materialism.    Materialism  begins  by  exptl!  t  of  | 

criticism  and  decrying  the  laws  of  logic.     Further,  it  mauiu  i  Jer 

the  most  monstrous  shapes,  such  as  Communism,  Socialism,  and  Nihilism. 
At  that  point  its  disciples  finally  lose  common  sense,  and  not   being  able*  I 
any  more  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil,  they  devote  themselves  tol 
perpetrating  all  sorts  of  crimes.     Our  Liberal  press/'  the  author  continues,  J 
**  sympathizing  with  these  monstrous  scientific  doctrines,  and  imaginiugl 
that  they  contain  the  newest  truths,  points  the  youth  of  Hussia  along  thiaj 
dangerous  road.     The  better  toattain  its  aim,  the  Liberal  press  spares  not  itaJ 
incense  to  the  young  generation,  which  it  declares  to  be  highly  superior  to! 
the  old  one.    It  propagates  the  most  absurd  Nihilism  under  the  disguise  ofl 
scientific  discoveries,  and  these  ideas,  penetrating  generally  into  society,' 
destroy  faith  and  morals.     And   thus   the   Liberal  press,    by   tl         ■ 
discredit  on  respectable  writers,  has  become  the  accomplice  of  the 
tionary  bands  and  of  their  misdeeds." 

This  sketch  of  M.  Larubin*s  argument  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tli< 
propaganda  actually  attempted  by  the  reactionary  party.  The  real  reasci 
for  their  wrath  against  the  press  it  is  easy  to  understand.  It  refuses  llicie 
contributions,  and  the  censorship  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  force  the  iournuU 
to  print  what  they  do  not  approve*  The  public^  also,  does  noi 
for,  with  the  exception  of  The  Moscow  Gazette ^  which  has  ^m 
number  of  subscribers,  the  reactionary  organs  generally  die  a  natural  deatti^ 
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*  remarkable  feature  of  all  this  class  of  literature  is  the  ignorance  it 
These  publicists,  who  profess  to  treat  the  most  complicated  and 
t«te  questions,  and  these  didactic  prophets,  who  pretend  to  cure  the 
inveterate  social  evils,  do  not  know  the  veriest  elements  of  political 
^scienee.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  political  wi-iter  who  has  no  notion  of 
8Qg1i  rudimentary  things  as  the  distinction  between  Socialism  and 
Liberalism^  and  of  the  abyss  that  parts  them?  These  men  would  not 
deserve  to  have  space  devoted  to  them  here  were  it  not  that  they  exercise 
n  bad  influence  on  the  Govern mentw  Unhappily,  in  critical  times,  those 
lio  power  are  much  inclined  to  listen  to  their  advice,  and  they  urge  the 
iGoverument  along  roads  which  lead  only  to  new  difficulties. 


I 


Wew  Sefttladons  for  Students* 

mong  the  measures  which  belong  to  that  category  are  the  new  regula- 
tions^  issued  this  autumn,   relating  to  the  students.     The  wish   to   put 
RStraint  upon  their  liberty  is  none  the  less  understood  because  the  edict 
remains  a  dead  letter  and  cannot  be  applied.     As  a  means  of  hindering  the 
Bladen ta  from  taking  part  in  political  demonstrations — in  which  they  are  a 
inflammable  element — the  Minister  and  his  agents  could  think  of 
J  better  than  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pupils  of 
ireij:     Liy    <.  hooU  ;  and  besides,  arranged  to  submit  them  to  a  close  inspec- 
tion 1  j  Li  rpecial  police.     The  new  rules  compel  them  to  attend  strictly  on  the 
loesons  of  the  professors  and  to  furnish  doctors'  certificates  in  case  of  illness. 
After  an  al>sence  of  three  days  the  inspector  ought  to  visit  the  unpunctual 
student  at  his  lodgings  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  is  really  ill.     The  in- 
•»|iector  has  the  right  freely  to  enter  the  house  of  each  student,  even  if  he 
is  living  under  the  parental  roof,  and  to  make  search  there.     The  studefit 
is  obliged  to  let  him  look  over  his  papere  and  books,  and  to  show  him  every 
of  respect  and  obedience.     Students  receive  from  the  same  inspector 
rts  and  tickets  for  hearing  the  lessons,  and  these  papers  must  be 
wed  every  two  months  not  to  lose  their  validity.     The  private  life 
rf  the  student  is  also  submitted  to  fresh  restrictions.     He  is  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  anything  like  the  arrangement  of  concerts,  lectures,  &o,, 
with  a  charitable  aim.     All  meetings,  as  well  withia  the  walls  of  the  Uul- 
vewity  as  outside,  are  stringently  forbidden  and  are  severely  punished;  the 
sladent'e  dress  is  specifically  regulated,  and  every  step  of  the  young  miiti 
it,  in  fact^  put  under  control 

M  fimt  the  new  rules  were  much  talked  of^  but  the  students  calmed 
Jown  on  seeing  how  thoroughly  impracticable  they  were.  The  number 
students  at  the  St.  Petersburg  University  approaches  two  thousand, 
M  among  four  faculties*  How  is  an  efllcacious  control  to  be  exercised 
ch  a  number,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  notice  particular  absences  ? 
i.^sjjector  can  accomplish  this  task.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  follow 
thenii  infra  t/turoi,  in  their  private  life,  to  espy  their  behaviour  and  their 
amuicmouts  and  pursuits.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  watch 
th«ir  doing*?  at  the  University,  and  to  exact  order  there*  This  duty  is  Uul 
^'  lished  by  the  new  inspectors,  who  are  now  directly  named 

|j;  ;r.     Formerly  the  inspection  was  equally  under  the  con- 

troi  of  the  learned  body  of  the  University,  but  when  the  new  regu- 
IiImijs  were  issued  the  officials  passed  under  the  new  jurisdiction  of 
iht  Minifiterj   and    the  University  has  only   preserved  the  privilege  of 
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paying    the    ealarj  aangned    to    the    post.     The    first    ifimetor    thas 
appoLDted    wa«    so    anxious    to    fulfil    his    doty    that,    it    id    said, 
shook    with  apprebensloa   each  time  more  than  tvi^o  &tud)tiits  were  m 
fipeaktog  together,     D^pite    all    his   endea\'oiars,    meetin$f«i   weni  held 
students  aeem  to  be  unable  to  exigt  without  these  r  hough  tliey 

are  often   of  the  most  inDocent  kind;   and  he  qi ^   proaenee  rf 

mind.  The  respected  rector,  M.  Beketof,  was  obliged  to  come  to  his  aid, 
and  the  stadents,  listening  to  the  voice  of  that  popnlar  dignitary,  dispersed 
But  some  arrests  were  made^  and  a  very  strange  preventive  measure  was 
adopted :  the  readiug.r<K)m,  containiog  the  papers  and  reviews,  was  closed 
One  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  proceeding ;  the  reading- 
room  has  never  been  the  place  chosen  for  the  meetings,  and  perfect  silenoe. 
waa  always  required  there. 

This  measure^  compared  with  some  other  matters,  is  perhaps  a  trifle,  but 
it  serves  as  a  q>ecimen  of  the  official  inabiHty  to  manage  troui>lesome 
elements.  If  the  authorities  would  meddle  less  with  thu  students  and  not 
attach  such  exaggerated  value  to  all  their  words  and  deeds,  the  young 
gentlemen  would  soon  cool  dou  n. 


husj 


The  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life  has  afresh  given  rise  to  patriot 
demonstrations;.  At  the  first  performance  of  the  popular  opera  of  "  The  \ 
life  of  the  Czar/*  which  took  place  last  Friday,  the  singers  playing  the 
part  of  the  Poles  were  once  more  driven  ofl*  the  stage,  and  their  performance 
replaced  by  the  singing  of  the  National  Hymn.  The  like  thing  occurred 
fourteen  years  ago,  after  Karadosof  had  for  the  first  time  attempted  the 
Czar's  life,  but  everybody  thought  that  the  public  had  since  grown  wiser 
It  would  seem  that  patriotic  feelings  always  show  themselves  in  the  same 
manner,  possessing  but  a  very  small  re/jerfoire. 

The  above  opera  is  justly  regarded  as  our  chief  national  compoaition, 
and  its  music  is  really  beautiful.  This  time,  too,  the  effect  was  height* 
ened  by  the  reappearance  on  the  stage  of  a  very  popular  singer — Lovrosoky 
— who  had  left  it  six  years  ago»  The  public  bad  never  forgiven  the  thea- 
trical director  her  absence,  and  when  it  was  known  tliat  she  had  accepted 
an  engagement  for  ten  representations,  all  the  bo^  taken,  through 

^he  exercise  of  interest,  before  the  opening  of  the  Dee, 

The  National  Opera  incrciises  every  year  in  popularity  and  takes  prccc- 
'denoe  of  the  Italian.  The  members  of  the  higher  circles  still  prefer  the 
latter,  and  keep  their  boxes  at  the  Italian  Opera,  but  tbe  general  public  iior  | 
much  more  eagerly  to  the  house  where  the  performers  are  Russian^  and 
\vhere  they  e^in  bettor  understand  the  words.  The  reperiont*  is  not  gxcVi* 
sively  national  j  it  embraces  many  German  operas,  especially  those  of 
Wagner,  also  some  French,  and  even  some  Italian.  Among  the  Ilussian 
pieces,  the  favourit  es  are  those  of  Glinka,  the  afore-mentioned  ^'  Life  of  the 
Czar/'  and  a  fairy  tale,  the  text  of  which  belongs  to  Pushkin,  '*  Ituslaa 
and  Ludmila ,"  '^Tbe  Siren/'  of  Dargomijsky ;  "  The  Power  of  the  Devil/* 
of  Serof ;  and  the  later  composed  operas  of  Bubinsteini  *'The  Demon/'  and 
"The  Maccabees/' 

Besidiis  the  native  composers,  who  do  us  the  greatest  honour,  we  posses* 
n  special  school  in  music,  which  goes  farther  in  its  programme  than  doet  I 
any  other  in  Eur«^pe,  It  began  by  taking  Wagner  for  it^  pattern^  but  soon 
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^ma^ter  a  great  JiBtauce  behtuil.   It  not  only  renounced  all  melody^ 
etl  that  music  ought  to  tuke  the  place  of  wonls.    In  the  instru- 
nealal  domaia  it  inaugurated  a  style  oP  descriptive  music    which   pre-* 
^       '     nly  to  personify  feelings,  and  to  render  dramatic  moments,  but 
omiiiou  details  of  life*     The  disciples  of  this  school  think  that 
Uie    help  of    souudsj    everything   may  be    portrayed,  and  thatj   in 
theii3    b   no   ditiercQce    between    poems    and    symphonies.       The 
'  are  intended  to  convey  whole  tales,   witli  all  their  particulars,  and 
residing  tho  progratiune  the  listener  is  supposed  to  fancy  that  he 
Uu*  laics*     For  instance,  a  young  man  when  hunting;  meets  a  girl,  he 
"    to  her,  then  sees  a  bare,  and  m  on.     All  this  is  supposed 
^  y  the  musia 

Opem  tint!  doctrine  has  led  to  the  music  being  used  only  to  illus- 

Ibe  text.     Not  the  slightest  omission  or  repetition  of  the  words  is 

I,  whUo  each  one  of  these  must  be  expivssed  by  an  adequate?  sound , 

people  on  the  stage  never  on glit  to  speak  more  than  one  at  a  timej 

luets^  irtos,  &e,,  are  excluded  ;  and  the  whole  opera  degenerates  into  a  long 

as  tiresome  to  hear  as  it  must  be  to  sing,      Half  the  words  get 

agh  the  singing,  and  the  tune  loses  its  value  from  being  sub- 

ftled  lo  the  text,  so  that  the  listener   is  deprived  of  every  enjoymeut. 

ha  sees  on  the  stage  is  neither  drama  nor  opera,  but  a  hybrid,  some- 

ImtA  dreadfully  tiresome.     He  admits  it   to  be  very  fine  and  skilful,  but 

nerres  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  trial  is  one  not  to  be  endured. 

ach   time  that  such  a    work    has    made   its    appourance   on    the   stage 

uriosity  has  prompted  the  public  to  fill  the  housCj  but  after  the  novelty 

i  died  out  the  opera  has  failed.     The  first  of  this  class  was  the  posthu- 

work  of  Dargomijsky,  entitled  *'Dou  J uan/^  composed  to  the  text 

Pushkin.     A  portion  of  the  press   made   such  a  zealous  etibrt   on    its 

kWlf  that  it  started  with  a  large  number  of  admirers.     They,  indeed, 

looked  upon  it  as  being  a  revelation  in  Art,  and  believed  a  new  era  was 

opening  for  music.     However,  all  their  eloquence  could  not  work  a  miracle, 

byclumging  this  dreadful  ennni  into   enjoyment.     The  public   got   weary 

of  the  new  **  Don  Juan/**  and  it  was  impossible  to  persist  in  performing  it. 

Bat  other  operas  of  the  same  kind,  and  some  even  w^orse  still,  invaded  the 

itage.    ITie    ''Boris   Godunof,'*   of    Mussorsky,  the  *' Pskovitisanka,''  of 

Rimiky  Karsakoof,  and  others  besides,  tried  for  a  lime  the  patience  of  the 

Ug-jfroflcring  Russian  public.     Little  by  little  they  disappeared,  never,  we 

Jw>pe,to  return.  The  present  repeftoire  is  free  from  them,  and,  in  consequence, 

the  bouse  is  always  crowded ;  the  old  operas  have  survived  the  new  ones,  and 

^fiillacies  of  the  new  Radical  school  have  been  demonstrated.     Such  is 

^ooouTBe  of  error,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cure  itself  j  and  the  result  might 

teach  a  good  lesson  to  Governments  in  political  matters,  if  they  were  capable 

rf  icoeptiag  lessons. 

Seeent  &l^lit  lUteratnro. 

In  light  literature  there  has  appeared  nothing;  very  remarkable  durin'4;  the 
wfetv months,  Avery  interesting  novel  of  Dostoievsky,  "The  Brothers 
lifiOlJixor/'  is  in  course  of  publication,  but  it  is  not  finished,  and  it  is  better 
to  put  off  speaking  about  it  till  the  w^ork  is  complete.  Other  novels  are 
Appearing  in  the  magyzines,  but  for  the  like  reason  they  cannot  be  fairly 
jmi.:  The  literary  fashion  tui*Qs  decidedly  towards  historical  romance 

for  ifUt,  and  several  works  might  be  mentioned.     The  eighteenth 
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century  furnishes  plenty  of  material  to  novel-writers  ;  and^the  reign  of  Peter 
IL,  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great^  and  those  of  the  Czarina  Anne 
and  Peter  III.^  have  lately  been  very  finely  depicted  by  Solovief,  Ear- 
novitch,  and  Danilevsky. 

The  first-named  of  these  authors  is  a  son  of  our  eminent  historian,  whose 
premature  loss  Russia  had  to  deplore  about  two  months  ago.  Nobody 
has  done  so  much  for  the  history  of  his  country  as  the  deceased;  his 
*^  History  of  Russia/'  on  which  he  laboured  for  more  than  twenty  years^ 
has  stopped  at  its  twenty-second  volume.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  was 
not  able  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  end^  for  it  was  to  him  that 
we  owe  the  first  systematic  history  of  the  Romanofs.  He  traoGs  tiie 
record  down  to  the  end  of  Catherine  II/s  reign.  Farther  on  we  possess 
only  monographs  and  relations  of  particular  events.  Solovief  was  the 
man  to  fill  this  gap^  being  endowed  with  great  intellectual  gifts^  and  with 
a  still  greater  power  of  labour.  Such  perseverance  is  venr  rare  among  our 
countrymen^  which  makes  this  loss  of  our  best  historian  all  the  greater. 

T.  S. 
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Rome,  Dec.  \Uh,  187!). 


Tbe  yoUttoal  8ttuatto&. 

'^^HE  ItaliaQ  Parliament  was  about  to  meet  a^^ain  in  November  lastf 
.1,      after  nearly  four  months'  rest,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
Signor  CairoU's  friends,  pei'suaded  that  tlie  Cabinet  had  not  a  majority 
ia  tho  Hoose^  were  attempting  a  recoDciliatioii  between  the  present  Premier, 
Cairoltj  and  the  late  Premier,  Depretis.      Signor  Micelij   who  has  just 
been  entrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  requested 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Left  to  meet  and  discuss  the  best  meuns  for 
coming  to  an  understanding  between  the  different  sections  of  the  party. 
Signori  Depretis,  Nicotera,  Crispi,  Mancini,  La  Porta,  and  several  others, 
accepted  the  invitation.     But  it  soon  appeared  clear  that  no  satisfactory 
concUiston  could    be  expected  from  such  a  proceeding.     Meanwhile,  the 
listers,  who  had  rarely  met  during  the  summer  recess,  and  who  had 
ftn  going  about  the  country  enjoying  the  sea  or  the  mountain  air^  com- 
meneed  to  hold  councils  and  to  discuss  the  financial  budgets,  prepared 
with  great  accuracy  and  conciseness  by  the  young  Minister  of  Finance, 
SigQor  Grimaldi,  a  Neapolitan  deputy.     He  declared  most  positively  that 
the  financial  calculations  made  by  Signor  Seism it-Doda»  the   Minister   of 
Fiiiauee  in  the    first  Cairoli    Cabinet,  which  showed    a  surplus  of  sixty 
millioDs,  were    completely  wrong.      Furthermore,    Signor    Grimaldi  de- 
dared  that  the  calculations  made  by  his  predecessor,  Senator  Magliani, 
which  enabled  Italy  to  abolish  the  grist  tax,  were  equally  exaggerated. 
Important  discussions  took  place.     The  friends  of  Signor  Cairoli,    who 
desired  to  maintain  their  popularity  and  to  abolish  the  grist  tax,  and  who 
*^w  iiow  important  it  was  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  so  intelligent  and 
*o  influential  a  man  as  Signor  Grimaldi,  did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  him 
/o  alter  his  calculations.      This  the  young  Minister  refused  most  positively 
^  dOt     The  consequence  was,  that  an  extra-parliamentary  crisis  took  place. 
S^tiQf  Grimaldi,  and  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Vare,  who  had 
^W^  with  him,  withdrew,  together  with  Senator  Perez,  the  Minister  of 
^Wie  Instnietionp     The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  before  the  meeting  of 
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Parliomeiit,  Signer  Depretbj  who  liatl  been  overthrown  a  few  montlis  a;: 
by  Sif^nor  Cairoli,  accept  in «;  tlie  oilicc  of  Minister  af  the  Inteiior  iu  it. 
During  the  summer  rectus  little  or  uotliing  I»ad  been  concUided.  Signer 
Villa^  the  Minister  ofthe  Interioi-,  and  now  Minister  of  Grace  and  JnsticeJ 
had  prepared  a  Bill  for  introducing  important  reforms  in  Ihc  interest  of 
public  safety  in  Italy,  leaving  the  Carabineers  with  their  present  valuable 
organization,  and  uniting  tlie  Government  and  Municipal  police  into  one 
disciplined  body*  The  Minister  had  also  prepared  the  new  electoral  law, 
which  will  undergo  some  change  IQ  the  hands  of  the  present  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Signer  Dcpretis, 

But  the  country  was  more  anxious  about  the  relations  of  Italy  Willi 
foreign  powers  than  about  home  affairs,  SignorYisconti  Venosta,the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Aflairs  in  the  Minghetti  and  Lanza  CabinetSj  bad  succeeded  in 
keeping  Italy  constantly  independent,  but  never  isolated.  It  appeared  now 
that  Italy  was  both  independent  and  isolated-  Count  Corti,  who  repre- 
sented Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  was  accused  of  doing  nothing  tn 
prove  that  she  had  a  right  to  he  numbered  among  the  great  nations  oii 
Europe.  The  Count  hos  over  and  over  again  declared  that  it  would  have 
been  absurd  for  a  country  like  Italy  to  assume  a  more  active  part.  Italy, 
together  with  France,  spoke  clearly  on  the  question  of  Greece,  which  led 
the  Powers  to  sign  the  1 3th  protocol ;  but  found  it  impracticable  to  raise  a 
voice  against  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  or  tlie 
English  protectorate  in  Asia.  The  important  despatches  published  in  the 
Italian  Green  Book,  a  volumt*  of  more  than  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  shoi~ 
how  anxious  theltaUan  Government  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  as 
the  position  assumed  by  France  and  England  in  Egyptian  affairs.  The 
publication  of  General  Cialdini's  despatch,  containing  the  conversation  hcM 
on  this  subject  with  M,  Waddiogton,  aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indigna- 
tion against  France,  which  has  not  yet  subsided.  But  the  attitude 
of  France  towards  Italy;  the  refusal  of  the  French  Government  to  inter 
vene  ;  the  inauguration  in  Turin  of  the  monument  erected  to  Sommeilli 
Grandis,  and  Gattoni,  the  three  engineers  who  carried  out  the  picrcins 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel ;  the  demonstrations  of  sympathy  manifested  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Pontcbba  line ;  and  the  pres- 
sure used  by  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Germany  during  his  stay  at  Pcgli 
wore  not  all  sufficient  to  induce  tlie  Italian  Government  to  place  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  proposed  league  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  to  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  France  and  England  in  Egyptian  atlaim.  The 
Italian  Government^  while  keeping  itself  ready  to  act  in  hai-mony  with 
Austria  and  the  other  Powers  on  the  matter,  refused  to  take  a  promin^ut 
part.  The  good  understanding  between  Italy  and  Austria  in  this  mattt 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Baron  Haynxerle,  who  had  reprc 
sented  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  the  Court  of  Italy,  was  called 
to  succeed  Count  Andrassy  at  Vienna.  And  the  good  oflices  of  Bnmn 
Hay  merle  succeeded  likewise  in  checking  the  impression  product' 
Colonel  Ha}raerle*s  publication  of  his  Italuie.  Jies^  apropos  of  the  i...  .^ 
Irrcdtfila  question.  The  Austrian  Government  must  now  be  persuaded 
that  that  movement  never  assumed  an  alarming  character^  and  wiu?  not 
worth  the  publication  issued  on  the  subject  by  Colonel  Ilaymerle,  General 
MezzacapOj  and  the  committee  of  the  Italia  Irredenta, 

The  question  whether  Italy  is  or  is  not  to  be  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
.jGovemment  cannot  be  said  to  be  solved.  It  is  Bo\\\jiile  facto^hni  dipio* 
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airiitr  '^^r^^"iUtis:u*o  still  p>ing:  on  between  Italy  and  other  Powers.  Italy, 
unqu  y,  exemseJ  u  oonsideruble  influence   in    Egypt  before  the 

f  i    ul    the   Suez  CanaK      Italian  advice   had   the   preponderance 

i  ineils  of  the  Viceroyj  and  Italian  commerce  and  speenlation  ^ave 

t'  ins  utnUnilited  importance.      Bat  shortly  after  the  Crimean  War^ 

L..^,,. :„  4ud  French  Ciipitalists  poured  no  end  of  money  into  Egypt,  while 
tJie  Italians  did  notliin«^  but  present  great  schemes  on  paper^  requiring  the 
ontUy  of  money  by  Viceroys  and  Pashas.  Had  the  Italians  assisted  with 
their  money  in  counteraeting  French  and  English  intluence,  they  might 
now  more  easily  succeed  in  their  aspirations. 

CoBLmeretai  And  BdentiAe  BzptoratlaD. 
But  while  the  Italians  are  vainly  striving  to  govern  Egypt^  their  cnm- 
mercial  and  scientific  explorers  are  advancing  successfully  in  Central 
:Afr]ca.  The  Prince  ofTeano,  who  only  very  recently  was  elected  Pre- 
leni  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society^  delivered  a  most  important 
speech  on  Italian  explorations  ;  and  Count  Pietro  Brazza,  a  young  Roman 
nobleman^  delivered  at  the  Collegio  Romano  an  important  lecture  on  his 
exptdition  to  Lake  Nyanza.  Captain  Sebastian  Martini  has  left  Zeilah 
on  his  way  to  Shoahj  where  the  Marquis  Antinori,  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition, is  anxiously  awaiting  him.  Signori  Ceechi  and  Chiarini,  who  formed 
part  of  the  Antinori  expedition,  have  left  Shoah,  and  are  advancing  to  the 
centff.  Captain  Martini  is  accompanied  in  this^  his  third  expedition  to  Shoa!i, 
h  :  Count  Pietro  Antonelli,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal  Secretary 

ci-  Signor  Matteuecij  together  with  the  Milan  Coramitteejis  organ- 

isiiig  a  new  expedition,  and  will  be  joined  by  Don  Giovanni  Borghese,  a 
son  of  Prince  Borghese  of  Rome,  Much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Itahans 
for  opening  commercial  relations  with  Central  Africa  is  due  to  old  Mon- 
dignoT  Massaia,  a  Piedmontese  missionary,  who  has  resided  thirty  years  at 
Sbrmb.  who  acquired  great  influence  over  King  Menelik,  and  who,  we  are 
ir:  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  King  John  of  Abyssinia.    The 

y\  ^  Antinori,  nn  old  Perugian  nobleman  al»ove  seventy,  and  a  per* 
flonat  friend  of  the  present  Pontitf,  is  anxious  that  Italy  should  settle  on 
the  Red  Sea  to  assure  direct  communication?  with  Central  Africa,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  Powers  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  which  is 
aeeoming  colossal  proportions.  This  question  of  Italian  commerce  with 
Arriea  highly  interests  the  Pope,  who,  on  several  occasions,  has  declared 
fhat  the  law  providing  that  young  priests  must  serve  in  the  army  wilt 
all  the  influence  exercised  by  Italian  missionaries  in  Africa,  China, 
id  America^  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  and  French- 
ifii.  The  two  sons  of  Duke  Grazioli,  who  have  just  returned  from  a  two 
jcars*  voyage  round  the  world,  have  confirmed  what  Admiral  de  Monale 
alatad  in  the  Italian  Senate  on  this  important  question.  The  miesionaries 
who  are  constantly  sent  out  by  the  Propagamla  FiJe  tx>  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  voung  and  robust  men,  precisely  such  as  the  law  on  military  con- 
scriptiou  uicka  out  to  serve  in  the  army.  Thus,  two  or  three  hundred 
youDg  pne«tSj  who  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  armed 
forces  of  Italy,  are  prevented  from  carrying  Italian  influence  into  more 
distant  buds. 

Tbe  CoiMervatlire  Programme  aad  7r«e  Trade* 

Tbe  eminently  patriotic  and  pacific  f^te  which  took  place  at  Turin  last 
NoTcmber,  when  King  Humbert  inaugurated  the  monument  erected  in 
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memory  of  the  colossal  work  achieved  in  the  piercing  of  Mont  Cenis,  attested 
most  clearly  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Italians  rejoice  at  every  earnest 
manifestation  of  jDeace  and  labour.  The  Conservative  movement,  wi  ' 
hafi  assumed  important  proportions,  is  in  itself  a  symptom  of  pacific  pu, 
The  Conservative  party  has  organized  itself  thoroughly,  and  has  com- 
menced its  work  in  the  muniuipal  camp^  The  deplorable  conditions  of 
municipal  finance,  the  money  uselessly  squandered  by  several  provincial 
and  commercial  councils,  alarmed  the  Conservative  party,  which  was  partly 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Pope;  and  the  old  formula,  *' Neither  electors  nor 
elected/'  the  breaking  of  which  was  regarded  by  the  clericals  as  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  accomplished  facts,  was  virtually  put  aside  to  save  local  interests. 
The  ice  was  broken,  and  one  may  positively  rely  on  seeing  the  Conserva 
tive  party  present  itself  in  compact  form  at  the  next  political  election! 
The  receut  book,  published  by  Senator  Stefano  Jacini,  of  Milan,  entitle' 
*^I  Conservatori  e  Y  evoluzione  naturale  dei  partiti  politic!  in  Italia,*'  haa^ 
<:ontr]biited  in  great  part  to  encourage  and  to  niise  the  hopes  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Senator  Jacini,  who  held  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works  in  the 
La  Jtarmora  Cabinet,  and  who  took  a  great  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
brought  about  the  Italo-Germauic  alliance  of  liiiiBO,  is  a  man  of  great 
political  merit  and  enjoying  '  great  authority  in  the  State.  His  frank 
Conservative  programme — though  not  very  clear  on  certain  points — has 
produced  a  considerable  impressiou.  Senator  Jacini  is  of  opinion  that  Italy 
must  abandon  every  idea  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  must  unite 
with  those  Powei-s  which  are  resolved  to  maintain  peace.  This  policy  will 
place  the  country  in  a  position  to  settle  the  financial  question,  to  obtain  a 
2>artial  disarmament  of  the  nation,  and  to  jjromote  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial improvement.  Count  Campello,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  Con* 
servative  party,  entertains  the  same  ideas,  which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  brief 
pamphlet  just  published.     Count  Campello  says  ; — 

^'  If  one  considers  the  present  state  of  things,  one  cannot  help  believing  tliat  this 
bellicose  fever,  which  compels  nations  to  arm  to  the  teeth,  sacrificing  the 
national  wealth  in  ironclads  and  fortresses,  in  coi' bines  and  cjinnons,  must  neces- 
sarily stop,  unless  the  most  powerful  Empires  are  to  be  completely  destroyed. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Italian  to  hope  that  we  shall,  the  moment  oliier 
Powers  have  done  the  same,  diminish  our  military  expeaacs/* 

The  Commune  of  Florence  has  set  an  example  which  deserves  special 
-attention.  The  enormous  Place  d'Armes,  covering  an  extent  of  several 
iicres  of  splendid  land  outside  the  Porta  Pinti,  which  served  no  purpose 
J>ut  that  of  a  drill-ground,  has  been  let  to  Cirio,  the  courageous  Pied- 
aontese  exporter,  who  is  now  bnilding  refrigerating  cars  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  Italian  agricultural  produce  to  England,  Germany,  and  Ilnssia* 
The  exports  of  vegetablcsj  fruit,  eggs,  and  fowls  last  year  amounted  to  forty 
millions  of  francs.  Signor  Cirio  purposes  to  export  next  year  to  the 
t-miount  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  Place  d'Armes  of  Florence 
will  be  cultivated  with  vegetables  destined  to  fill  the  markets  of  Northern 
Europe  with  the  artichokes  and  cauliflowers  of  Italy.  This  is  a  practi* 
cal  mode  of  doing  good  to  Italy*  Signor  Cirio^s  patriotic  effort^  have 
encountered  endless  local  and  external  opposition.  But  nothing  would  bo 
so  fatal  to  this  sort  of  enterprise  as  a  protective  reaction  on  the  part  of 
Austria  and  Germany  in  the  negotiations  for  the  new  commercial  taritTs. 
Italy  is  a  witness,  at  this  moment,  to  the  evil  efiects  of  protectionist  duties* 
The  smuggling  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  since  the  passing  of  the  late 
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aodi&catiun    presented  .by   Dcpretis,    iucreasinp;   the  duty   on  sugar    ta 

Bt  Italian  manufacturers  and  the  price  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  has 

aed  huge  proportions   everywhere.      Encounters    have   taken  place 

in  the  Alpine  passes  and  on  several  points  of  the  coast  between  armed 

liDUgglerB  and  custom-house  officers,     Signor  Cirio  and  the  Italian  agri- 

Feultural  classes  must  hope   that  liberal   principles   will    triumph  in   the 

loegotiations   for  the  new  commercial   treaties  between  Italy  and  other 

^untries;  and  this  principle  of  free  trade  seems  to  be  clearly  understood 

by  the  Conservatives  themselves^  who,  in  their  programme,  clearly  declare 

llhat  Italy  rauat  not  abandon  the  traditions  of  her  free-trade  policy. 

Tile  Wew  Sleotorttl  &ttv. 

1'  lu  doubt  that  the  future  of  Italy  depends  in  a  great]  measure 

on   t'  As  of  the  new  electoral  law  which  the  Italian  Parliament  will 

iBammoned  to  discuss.  The  idea  of  substituting  the  ^crulin  de  liHte  for 
present  system  might  destroy  local  iutluenees  which^  in  many  caseSj 
Impose  their  will  on  electoral  colleges^  and  might  produce  a  better  under- 
&t:uiding  between  the  agricultural  electoi-s  of  a  province  summoned  to 
Jvote  for  four  or  seven  candidates.  The  Clerical  and  Conservative  parties, 
i^hich  are  better  organized,  might  benefit  by  the  innovation.  But  one 
aay  faii*ly  state  that  there  is  not  much  probability  of  the  proposed  scnitin 
de  rate  pasging :  the  great  majority  of  deputiesg  who  owe  their  election 
to  local  influences,  would  not  vote  a  law  which  would  make  it  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  be  re-elected. 

A  new  electoral  law  has  been  promised  by  King  Humbert  in  his  address 

to  the  Italian  Chambers,  and  the  Ministei-s  ore  bound  to  present  it.     The 

ipromotera  of  universal  su^mge   have  calmed  down    at  the    prospect   of 

fiimveTsal  suffrage  ending  with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Conservative 

lelement.     But  even  the  more  moderate  proposals  for  extending  electoral 

[rights  to  all  men  paying  ten  francs  a  year  in  taxes,  or  showing  that  they 

I  have  passed  the  fourth  elementary  class  in  the  public  school,  will  place  the 

Icoaiitry  in  the  power  of  an  unknown  constituency.     Will  tlie  peasants  who 

ajr  ten  francs,  or  the  working  classes   who  have  studied  in  the  schools, 

! uppermost?     And  besides  this,  the  right  to  vote  would  be  extended  to 

all  who  had  attained  the   age  of  twenty-one,  instead   of  twenty-five  as 

ander  the  former  law. 

Process  In  Industry  and  Affrlonltttre. 
Parliamentary  and  political  discussions  do  nut,  fortunately,  prevent  the 
gantry  from  progressing,  however  slowly,  in  industry  and  agriculture, 
7hile  tlie  courts  of  Florence  and  Pisa  were  trying  the  Internationalists 
of  throwing  bombs  among  peaceful  citizens  who  had  gathered  to 
Dbrate  the  fortunate  escape  of  King  Humbert  i'rom  the  hands  of  the 
sin  Passauante,  the  promoters  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
ibibitions  at  Caserta^  Perugia,  and  ^lonza  were  demonstrating  that  the 
jreat  majority  of  the  Italians  are  working  steadily  and  noiselessly.  That 
^^hia  must  be  the  case  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
late  bad  han'ests,  the  general  depression  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  Italians  continue  to  pay  40  per  cent,  of 
ihdir  income  for  government,  provincial  and  communal  taxes,  and  that 
llh©  Italian  rente  lias  risen  to  H5  in  France,  and  91-  in  Italy*  The  tourists 
As^  vieit^d  the  exhibitions  of  Caserta,  Perugia,  and  Mouza,  made  the 
Moovrry  that  the  considerable  increase  in  tlie  exports  of  Italy,  as  compared 
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vtWh  past  years,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  and  industrm 
iutereats  of  the  nation  are  assuming  considerable  importance.  The  touristsJ 
found  out  that  the  thousands  of  Italians  who  emigrate  to  South  Americftl 
are  beginniu^^  to  become  a  source  of  vvealtli  to  their  native  country.  Tb©: 
Lombard  or  Neapolitan  emigrant  applies  to  Scio  and  Biella  for  bis  cloth, 
to  Naples  for  his  macaroni,  to  Tuscany  for  the  wines  of  Chianti  and 
Montcpuleiiino,  to  Sicily  for  Marsala  and  orauges,  to  Lombardy  for  silk,  &c. 
The  late  oifieial  data  show  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  exports,  which  taust 
necessarily  encourage  the  working  classes  of  Italy. 

FrtigTeBS  in  Klteratnre, 

The  commercial  and  iudustrial  progress  of  the  country  is  accompanied  j 
by  equal  progress  in  art  and  literature.  The  monthly  and  weekly  reviews 
wliich  have  begun  to  appear  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years^  show  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  intellectual  camp.  The  fortnightly  re- 
views and  the  monthly  magazines,  such  as  the  Nuova  Aui^lv^/ia^^ 
the  RivUta  European  the  RivUta  NazioHale,t\\Q  -/v  ' 
tino  di  Arii  htdmiac  c  ennosiid,  feuezlane,  the  i^ 
the  BHlteUiiw  delU  Society  Qtograjtcn^  the  RivUia  MardiimUf  and  many^ 
more,  contain  important  and  interesting  articles  of  well-known  authorsi, 
and  ti-eat  various  subjects  of  a  general  literary,  philosophicalj,  and  scientific 
character.  The  illustrated  journal  which  scarcely  existed  in  Italy  before 
1870,  have  multiplied^  and  become  most  popular.  Some  amoug  tbeui 
— raiul,  first  of  all,  the  IlhHrazione  IlaliaHa^  edited  by  Treves,  of  Milao^ 
— contain  exqui^iite  drawings^  which  might  worthily  compare  with  the 
best  iu  English  and  German  journals.  The  Milan  publishers,  Treves,  Son- 
soguo,  Brigala,  Uaepli,  and  others,  [are  iimitdatiug  Italy  with  popular 
iUustratetl  journals  iind  publications.  Even  Zola's  **  Assommoir ''  has 
been  published  in  weekly  penny  i  '  ,  with  il lustrations,  Haeplii^ 
hits  done  something  far  more  useful  au  by  iuti-odueing  among  Itrtbat 

eliildrcn  nursiTV  l>oofcs  with  coloured  piv       >.  -  ales,  an^. 

history.     The  t svo  \st\  1-know n  Florence  p u i  ; i >  i  r ^ ,  vi  and  Jauv 

iMfe  still  competing  with  each  other  in  their  tine  publications  of  the  cbssii 
of  It^Uimi  translations  of  German  and  English  poets^  and,  indeed,  in  Italiac 
tzun^lations  of  any  work  at  all  important  published  in  England  or  in 

GcilDltOJ. 

Ttie  pctblications  of  the  Italian  statistical  section  of  tbe  Ministry  uf  Agri*- 
enlttai^  and  Commerce,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commendatore  Bodii 
d«eem  most  special  attention.  He  may  well  he  pnmd  of  the  result 
citained  at  the  \m\  International  Exhibt'tion.  The  actire  and  intdlig^f 
ttiembctsof  Signor  Bodia*d  staff  have  published  mast  interifsting  and  precio 
«faUistionl  data,  with  aecorate  mape  tliuftrating  the  di^ereut  subjecU  treate 

It  wiHiId  be  id  unfair  to  accuse  the  ItaUaaa  of  indifferenee  m 

matters  aJI<ctii  _  ntditional  aHistic  priority.    Feffexgoers,  who  ace  a 

ftw  laafyenng&tirr^  stAuding  at  the  doors  of  a  oUe  or  at  the  vindovr  of 
ehh,  am  loo  apt  to  be  ^rere.     The  ereat  tm^ritr  of  the  Italtana  ar 
Ihoae  t^Udimi  who  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the  cxMmtry  with  their  tot!  \ 
who  riae  at  fomr  in  the  uKinung,  both  sanuner  and  winter  i  who  go  * 
tke  BKwenl  the  son  eels ;  who  aeTer  lm|iieiit  pohBo-hoiMa  or 
and  who^  m  the  Ilaliaa  promh  saj^  ha^e  a  Ami^  head  and  lug  booU*     it 
is  the  ppqwadecaftoe  of  thb  Toa^  worldag  api^ttifal  das  which,  m 
§m^  arts  fhm  aaliaB  fhmi  eoiBuitting  an/  tmk  aeiiofl,  a&d  which  pos^ 
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\  that  poptilar  good  sense  which  has  guidec?  Italy  through  so  many 
[ilangerw* 

The  Italtan  appears  more  indiflbreDt  than  he  really  is.     The  great  differ- 

f  nw*  bet  ween  the  Italian  ami  the  Frenchman  is  precisely  that  the  latter  is 

imtable,  and  easily  led  astray.   The  amoiir  jm/jjre  of  an 

i-sed  hy  a  tri Hi L7g  thio cr^  but  never  hy  a  stupid  thing. 

J  We  have  had  an  example  of  Italian  irritability  on  the  question  of  the  restora- 

jtioii  of  St.  Mark'g,     The  agitation  got  np  in  England  on  the  subject  pro- 

[titteed  great  irritation  in  Italy ;  and  the  irritation  was  partly  caused  by 

f  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England 

y*med  meetings  and  protests  against  the    work    which   the    Italian 

^  uent  was  carrying  out  at  St,  Mar k's^  forgot  that  eight  months 

t  he  Italian  Government  had  ordered  that  the  works  of  the  fneade 

ihotild  not  be  carried  out.     It  would  be  unjust  and  unfair  to  say  that  the 

[Itiilians  are  indifferent  to  matters  of  this  kind.     One  might  quote  as  a 

[proof  the    fact  that  the  Italian  journals  have  intei*ested  themselves  far 

lore  about  this  question  of  the  restoration  of  St*  Mark's  than  about  the 

iperimente  made  at  Spezia  with  the  new  colossal  iron-clad^  the  Dnilio. 

FAnd  yet  the  success  of  those  experiments,  especially  after  the  discussions 

paised  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  produced  great  satisfaction* 

Italy  is^  most  unquestionably,  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  last 
Papal  Encyclical  Letter^  Mteruis  Patri^  and  the  strict  iustructiuns  issued 
the  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  revive  the  learning  of  the 
iomaatio  philosopliy,  may  be  the  symptom  of  a  transition  period  in  the 
luciition  of  the  Italian  clergy.     The  important  pamphlets  puWished  of 
ate  by  Italian  statesmen  on   the  transformation   of  parties  demonstrate 
'  ^t  Italtan  politics  are  in  a  transition  period.     Tiie  same  must  ha  said  of 
ern  Italian  literature  and  poetry.    Signor  Corradinijin  a  book  recently 
shed  on  modem  poets,  has  most  severely  condemned  the  poems  of 
Ho6Q^  Carduccij  Steechetti,  and  Rapisardi,  and  the  whole  legion  of  minor 
[>ets  who  term  themselves /?ea//^6\   These  modern  poets  have  taken  it  into 
lieir   head   that  old  classical  poetry,  up  to  Manzoni^   Grossi,   Leopard i, 
husti,   Abardi,    and    Prati,   is    a    con  f re-sens    to   modern    progress,   to 
cientific   research,  to   the  emancipation   of  thought,  &c.  &e.     Modern 
Sfe  requires,  in  their  opinion,  a  ditlereut  form  of  poetry,  suited  to  this 
'   '  '     inph  epoch.     Arcadia  and  senlimeutalism  are  ridiculous 
^aon  and  morality  only  serve  to  encoura^^e  superstition, 
ligiit/r    *  I    would   like   to   reconcile   classicism  with  modern   life, 

Jignor  ^1  1  (Guarini)  has  published  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  odes 

:>mmenGing  in  the  most  pathetic  style,  tilled  with  the  love  and  poetry  of 
Petrarch,  and  always  ending  with  vulgarisms  which  he  considers  to  be 
suitable  expi-ession  of  this  materialist  and  hard-working  cynical  century* 
lias  his   sonnet  on   the  '*  Two  Doves,"  which  is  exquisite  to  the   last 
Airain,  ends  with  the  following  lines : — 

"Bite  ai  critdci  miei  clie  ad  ogni  coato 
Vi  Togliono  veder  nc'  miei  souetti 
Che  ml  piAceto  si,  ma  catfee  arrojita." 

I  ik«  eritict  who  will  iiiBist  oa  my  baviag  you  ia  my  sonnetfl  thai  I  am  very  foad  of 
yoa  vtien  roaBtad/* 

Signor  Hapisardi  hm  gone  further.     He  has  taken  to  glorifying  Satan^ 
_  [id  hifi  infernal  poems  are  meant  to  crush  the  prejudices  of  religion.  Signor 
Cormdint  speaks  at  length   of  the  Veronese  poet  Abardi,  and  of  the 
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poet-laureate  Pratt,  whose  late  collection  of  odes  and  lyrics  "Iside/*  and  hi9 
last  collection  of  sonnets  *'  Psiche/^  are  considered  exquisitely  delicate  and 
classical.  Signor  Corradini  is  equally  prodij^al  iu  hiss  praises  ol'  Signor 
Giacasa,  whose  medieval  comedies,  "  La  Partita  a  Scacchi^and  ^^11  Trionfo 
d*  Amore,"  contain  noble  and  generotis  ideas  in  elegant  verse*  His 
comedy  in  niartellian  verse,  ''  H  raarito  araante  della  moglie/'  possetKsesaU 
the  attractions  of  a  comedy  of  Goldoni, 

Signor  Cavallotti,  the  republican  poet,  the  author  of  "Alcibiades/'  and 
other  heroic  subjects,  has  published  at  Milan  a  large  volurae  entitled 
"  Anticoglie,'*  powerfully  criticizing  this  realistic  or  material  school,  inau* 
giiratcd  with  a  certain  apparent  success  by  Carducci.  Eapisardi  studied  it. 
Signer  C*^vallotti,  who  is  most  unquestionably  a  young  author  of  great 
literary  merits  and  classical  tastes,  loudly  protests  against  the  revival  of  a 
poetry  which  aims  at  destroying  all  that  is  generous  and  noble,  idealizing 
all  that  is  horrid,  diabolical,  and  vulgar.  Another  Milanese  poetj  Signor 
Rizzi,  a  disciple  of  Muuzoni,  has  come  forward  to  condemn,  with  powerful 
verses,  the  realistic  school  of  Stecchetti,  which  ennobles  swine  and  ridicules 
virtue.  The  comic  Paolo  Ferrari  has  considered  the  subject  worth  a  drama. 
In  his  last  work,  **Per  Vendetta/*  one  of  these  modern  poets  phiys  a  promi- 
nent part.  Signor  Ferrari  has  presented  him  to  the  public  under  no 
iavourahle  light,  and  the  comedy  is  not  hkely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  new- 
school.  But  to  return  to  Signor  Corradini :  it  ib  most  clear  that  he  is  right 
in  stating  that  these  extraordinary  ctFurts  to  create  a  new  style  of  poetry 
demonstrate  that  even  tiie  literature  of  Italy  is  decidedly  iu  a  transition 
period. 

I  have  named  the  poet??  whose  works  have  produced  the  greatest  im- 
pression. But  I  might  fill  pages  with  the  names  of  minor  puets  who  are 
foolishly  and  blindly  following  the  ibotsteps  of  Carducci  and  S^  'i, 

and  whose  poetical  works  have  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  *  ^* 

ing  the  trade  of  provincial  printing-houses. 

While  the  journals  of  Italy  find  plenty  of  space  for  criticizing,  lauding, 
or  condemning  these  modern  poets,  very  few  take  any  pains  about  the 
more  important  works  published  by  philosophers  and  thinkers  in  Italy* 
Father  Curci  has  just  published  tu^o  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  the 
Latin  and  Italian  text  of  the  four  Gospels,  The  Italian  version  is  by  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  existing  versions,  and  the  preface  and  the  annotations 
would  deserve  a  special  study.  Fatlier  Curci  is  persuaded  that  modern 
society  is  going  to  ruin.  The  principles  of  Christianity  are  completely 
forgotten.  The  only  means  to  save  society  is  to  Christianize  society — and 
thus  he  proposes  to  translate  afresh,  and  reprint  the  whole  Bible,  and  to 
comment  on  it,  declaring  that  it  is  the  Bible  alone  wlvich  can  save  the 
world.  That  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  so  eminent  a  man  as 
Father  Curci,  should  have  used  such  language,  is  a  fact  which  in  itself 
ought  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Italian  press.  It  would  have 
engaged  public  opinion  if  Italian  journals  were  conducted  by  men  who 
had  less  at  heart  party  interests,  and  more  those  of  the  social  and  literary 
progress  of  Italy.  The  preface  to  the  Italian  version  of  the  four  Gospels 
possesses  undoubted  political  importance,  and  its  importance  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  present  Pontiff,  Leo  XI IL,  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate Father  Curci  on  his  work,  and  to  order  a  considerable  immber  of 
copies  of  his  translation  to  be  distributed  among  the  seminaries  of  Italy. 

The  revival  of  a  literary  movement  in  Italy  has  suggested  to  several 
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newspaper  editors  the  idea  of  Sunday  supplements,  containing  articles  of  a 
pa  rely  literal  ry  character.     The  Faaftdla  ddla  JJomeiika,  or  Sunday  supple- 
ment of  the  lively  and  ahly  conducted  Rumati  journal  Fan/nUa,  deserves 
«pecial  attention.     Tlio  paper  is  ctlitcd  by  Signer  Ferdinando  Martini,   a 
'        in,  and   a  member  of    the  Italian   Chamber  of    Deputies,      Si«^noi- 
iinni  is  nnquesstionably  one  of  the  best  modern  Italian  writei's.     Some 
of  his  theatrical  piecefi,  and  more  especially  the  two  proverbs  in  martellian 
vof^^p^  "  Chi  sa  il  ^iuoco  non  Tinsegni"  and  **  II  fu^gire  passo  ^  qncllo  dell' 
,**  are  delicately  and  admirably  written.    I  know  of  nothing  in  modern 
Italian  theatrical  literature  more  approaching  to  Alfred  de  Musset's  exqui* 
siite  comedies,     Signor  Martinij  as  a  critic,  writes  with  great  vivacity  and 
It  frankness, 

Progres*  In  Art. 

There  is  scaroely  a  sculptor  in  Italy  who  has  not  been  of  late,  or  who  is 
not  at  present,  engaged  in  modelling  some  proposed  monument  to 
Kill  or  Victor  Emmanueh  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Re  Galant- 
»,  parliament,  provincial  and  communal  councils,  political  associations, 
*t.*4iefl  unions,  &c.,  opened  public  subscriptions  for  erecting  monuments  to 
ac  founder  of  Italian  unity.  There  is  hardly  an  Italian  village  which  has 
jt  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a  monument.  One  may  easily 
jioe  the  hundreds  of  studios,  from  Venice  to  Palermo^  in  which  the 
moalding  of  equestrian  statues  of  the  soldier  king  is  busily  going  on.  In 
Ibe  public  competition  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  voted  by  the  muni- 
dpodity  and  people  of  Milan,  Signoa  Rosa,  a  Roman  sculptor,  was  first. 
The  monument,  which  is  to  be  of  colossal  proportions,  is  most  effective. 
Tlie  king  is  mounted  on  a  superb  horse.  The  base  is  grand,  and  the 
\  t  round  the  base  represents  the  most  important  events  in  Victor 

J  iieFa  reign,  from  his  accession  to  power  after  the  Novara  defeat 

to  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome. 

Signor  Vertuuni,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  landscape  paintci-s  in 

Borne,  has  just  completed  his  official  report  on  the  position  occupied  by 

•  Italian  paintings  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Signer  Vertunni,  who  is  a  man 

>f  great  general  accomplishments-,  and  quite   familiar  with  the  whole  his- 

ory,  not  only  of  Italian  but  of  European  painting,  has  considered  eontem- 

rporary  Italian   painting,  in  its  relations   with    the   social,   literary,  and 

political  movements  of  the  time.     His  account  of  the  appearance  made  by 

ofttivc  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition    is   not   flattering,    but  his  estimate 

must  be  modified  by  the  fact  to  which  he  gives  great  prominence,  that 

,  several   of  the   most   distinguished  amongst  living   Italian  painters  sent 

ino  works  at  all,  and  othera  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Exhibition  that 

rlhcir   appearance   did  not    produce  the  impression    which   a  more    care- 

■  fol  study  and    better  koowledge   might  have  caused,      Signor  Vertunni 

dwells  much  on  tlie  influence  exerted  on  Italian  art  generally,  but  more 

especially  on  the  works  of  the  younger  Roman  artists,  by  the  brilliant 

eolouring  and  startling  effects  of  the  late  Spanish  painter,  Fortuny,    What 

\  '  deplores  as  the  prevailing  defect  in  the  national  painting,  is  the 

! ranee  of  the  marked  types  by  %vhich  the  dilferent  schools  of  early 

■Itiihiiii  painting  were  characterized, — types  which  have  not  been  replaced  by 

others  characteristic  of  actual  life.     In  comparing  the  present  conditions  of 

Italian  with  French  and  English  painting,  he  is  compelled  to  observe  that 

even  the  terrible  trials  through  which   France  has  passed  have  not  pre- 

%*eiited  the  French  Government,   municipalities,  and   wenltljy   individuals. 
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from  continuing  a  steady  and  judicious  patronage  of  art;  wliile  the 
I  temporary  painting  of  Eoi^lnnd  exhibits  more  than  ever  a  marked  national 
[type,  and  reflects  with  still  increasing  tidelity  and  power  the  domestie  life 
and  national  usages  in  which  it  is  so  much  at  home. 

All  lovers  of  music  will  be  glad  to  learn  tliat  Signor  Verdi  is  composing 
a  new  opera.  The  libretto  has  beeu  written  by  Si^or  Camillo  Boito,  a 
i  Milanese  poetj  and-himselfont:  of  the  best  musical  composers  in  Italy.  Signor 
Boito's  '^Mtfistofele"  may  be  coEsideredto  be  the  finest  opera  composed  by 
an  I  tali  on  maestro^  after  Verdi's  *'  A5tda/'  Signor  Maroliettij  the  author  of 
I  ^'  Ruy  Bias/'  is  likewise  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  new  work.  New 
operas  in  abundance  will  be  represented,  no  doubt,  in  the  principal  Itaiian 
theatres  during  tlie  approaching  Carnival  season.  There  is  hardly  an 
Italian  maestro  who  has  not  started  with  a  poetical  success  or  a  fiasco. 
Few  have  deserved  and  earned  the  success  obtained  by  Boito  and  Marchetti, 
but  I  might  mention  a  dozen  more  maeUri  who  have  already  acquired  a 
certain  popularity*  The  well-known  music  publishers  of  Milan ,  Ricordi, 
have  just  issued  a  series  of  new  canzonetti  by  Signor  Toeti  and  Signor 
Rotoli,  two  of  the  most  popular  composers  of  romantic  and  drawing-room 
8ongB.  The  names  of  Tosti  and  Rotoli  have  become  familiar  to  English  as 
well  as  Italian  musical  amateurs. 
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All  who  s^Tiipathize  with  Italy  must  admit  that  the  Italians  arc  doing 

Un  their  power  to  promote  social,  literary,  and  artistic  progress.     If  the  pro- 

igress  is  not  so  great  or  so  apparent,  the  cause  must  be  attributed  in  great 

'part  to  the  unsettled  state  of  poHtical  parties.     The  men  who,  during  the 

last  tw*enty  years,  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  who  now 

.are  considered  the  most  infiuential  statesmen  of  the  two  principal  political 

^partiee  in  Italy,  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  occupy  themselves  with  that 

part  of  the  Itaiian  nation  which  anxiously  av/aitcd  the  accomplishment  of 

Italian  unity  to  promote  the  economical  welfare  of  the  country.     Public 

attention  has  been  constantiy  turned  towards  party-strife  and  intrigue,  and 

very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  nation. 

Had  those  party-leaders  of  Italian  politics  who,  at  this  very  moment,  are 

forming  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  between  small  groups,  who  eeera 

persuaded  that  the  future  of  Italy  depends  on  the  triumph  of  Sella  or 

Deprctis,  of  Cairoli  or  Minghetti, — had  these  party-leaders  followed  with 

conscientious  attention  the  movement  of  Italian  social^  literary,  and  artistic 

[life,  the  country  would  at  this  moment  enjoy  greater  happiness  and  tnm^ 

quiltity,     A    considerable  part  of  the  energy  and  time  wasted  in  useless 

struggles  might  have  been  spent  in  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

ROBEBTO   StUABT. 
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EXPERIMENTAL   LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
DRINK  TRAFFIC. 


u    k     FOOL,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  is  one  who  has  never  made  an  experi- 

XX.     ment/'     Such  arc,  I  believe,  the  exact  words  of  the  remark 

which  Erasmus  Darwin  addressed  to  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth.     They 

,    deserve  to  become    proverbial*     They   have   the   broad   foundation  of 

PtnUhj  and  the  trenchant  disregard  of  accuracy  in  detail  which  mark  an 
idagc.      Of  course,  the  saying  at  once  suggests  the  question — what  is 
an  experiment?     In  a  certain  way,  all  peoplei   whether  fools  or  wise 
men,  are  constantly  making  experiments.     Tlie  education  of  the  infant 
^is  thoroughly  experimental  from  the  very  first,  only  in  a  haphazard  and 
H  miconscioQs  way.     The  child  which  overbalances  itself  in  learning  to 
walk  is  experimenting  on  the  law  of  gravity.      All  successful  action  is 
fucecssfal  experiment,  in  the  broadest   sense   of  the   term,   and   every 
nufttake  or  failure  is  a  negative  experiment^  which  dctei's  us  from  repe- 
titicxiL     Our  mental  framework,  too,  is  marvellously  contrived,  so  as  to 
go  on  ceaselessly  registering  on  the  tablets  of  the  memory  the  favourable 
'JT  unfavourable  results   of  every   kind   of  action*     Charles  Babbage 
propoved  to  make   an   automaton   chess-player  which  should  register 
tDCchanically  the  number  of  games  lost  and  gained  in  consequence  of 
f^very  sort  of  move.      Thus,  the  longer  the  automaton  went  on  playing 
l^mcs,  the  more  experienced  it  would  become  by  the  accumulation  of 
p^perimental  results.     Such  a  machine  precisely  represents  the  acquire* 
^cut  of  experience  by  our  nervous  organisation. 

But  Erasmus  Darwin  doubtless  meant  by  experiment  something  more 
tkan  thij  unintentional  hcaping-up  of  experience*  The  part  of  wisdom 
M  to  learn  to  foresee  the  results  of  our  actions,  liy  making  slight  and 
wjnlejiji  trials  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  irrevocable  line  of 
*ittiduct»  We  ought  to  feel  our  way,  and  try  the  ice  before  we  venture 
Oil  it  to  a  dangerous  extent*     To  make  an  experiment,  in  this  more 
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proper  sense,  is  to  arrange  certain  known  conditions,  or,  in  otlier  wordt, 
to  put  together  certain  causal  agents^  in  order  to  ascertain  their  aggre- 
gate outcome  or  effect.  The  experiment  has  knowledge  alone  for  its 
immediate  purpose.  But  he  is  truly  happy,  as  the  Latin  poet  said^  who 
can  discern  the  causes  of  things^  for,  these  being  known,  we  can  proceed 
at  once  to  safe  and  pmfitablc  applications. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  to  frequent  and  carefully-planned 
appeals  to  experiment  in  the  physical  sciences^  that  we  owe  almost  all 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Even  moral 
and  intellectual  triumphs  might  often  be  traced  back  to  dependence  on 
physical  inventions,  and  to  the  incentive  which  they  give  to  general 
activity.  Certainly,  political  and  military  success  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  experimental  sciences.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  that^ 
as  regards  courage^  our  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Zuiuland  arc  any 
better  than  the  men  whose  countries  they  invade.  But  it  is  the  science 
of  the  rifle,  the  shell,  and  the  mountain  gun — science  perfected  by 
constant  experimentation — which  gives  the  poor  savage  no  chance  of 
successful  resistance.  To  whom  do  we  owe  all  this  in  its  first  beginning, 
but  to  the  great  csperimentalistj  the  friar,  Roger  Bacon,  of  Oxford,  our 
truest  and  greatest  national  glory,  the  smallest  of  whose  merits  is  that 
he  first  mentions  gunpowder  ;  yet  so  little  does  this  nation  yet  appreciate 
the  sources  of  its  power  and  greatness  that  the  writings  of  Roger  Bacon 
lie,  to  a  great  extent,  unprinted  and  unexplored*  It  is  only  among 
continental  scholars  that  Roger  Bacon  is  regarded  as  the  miracle  of  his 
age  and  country. 

No  doubt  it  is  to  Francis  Bacon,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  that  the  world  generally  attributes  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  inductive  era  of  science.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  endeavour  to 
decide  whether  the  world  has  not  made  a  great  mistake.  Professor 
Fowler,  in  his  admirable  critical  edition  of  the  *'  Novum  Organum/*  has 
said  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Lord  Bacon's  scientific 
claims ;  yet  I  hold  to  the  opinion,  long  since  stoutly  maintained  by  the 
late  Professor  De  Morgan,  not  to  speak  of  Baron  Liebig  and  others, 
that  Lord  Bacon j  though  a  truly  clever  man,  was  a  mere  dabbler  in 
inductive  science,  the  true  methods  of  which  he  quite  misapprehended. 
At  best,  he  put  into  elegant  and  striking  language  an  estimate  of  the 
tendency  of  science  towards  experimentalism,  tind  a  forecast  of  the  m^siilis 
to  be  obtained.  The  regeneration  of  these  last  centuries  i«  due  to  a 
long  series  of  philosophers,  from  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  down  to  Watt,  Faraday,  and  Joule*  Such  men  followed  a 
procedure  very  different  from  that  of  Francis  Bacon, 

Now  uc  come  to  the  point  of  our  inquiry.  Is  the  experimental 
method  necessarily  restricted  to  the  world  of  physical  science  ?  Do  we 
sufficiently  apply  to  moral,  social,  and  political  matters  thoae^methocls 
which  have  been  proved  so  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  physical  philo* 
sopliers  ?     Do  our  legislators,  in  shorty  appeal  to  experiment  in  a  way 
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excepts  them  from  the  defiuition  of  Erasmus  Darwin  ?  English 
itiou,  nu  doubt,  is  usually  preceded  by  a  great  amount  of  public 
dtscossiou  and  Parliamentary  wrangling.  Sometimes  there  is  plenty  of 
tati^tical  inquiry — plenty  that  is,  if  it  were  of  the  right  sort  and 
^tidficted  according  to  true  scientific  method.  NeverthelcsSj  I  venture 
to  maintain  that  as  a  general  rule  Parliament  ignores  the  one  true  way 
appealing  directly  to  experience,  Oiu*  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
oyaJ  Commissions  of  Inquiry  pile  up  Blue*books  full  of  infoimation 
which  is  generally  not  to  the  point  The  one  bit  of  information,  the 
»clual  trial  of  a  new  measure  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  forthcoming, 
because  Parliament,  if  it  enacts  a  law  at  all,  enacts  it  for  the  whole 
kingdom*  It  habitually  makes  a  leap  in  the  dark,  because  I  suppose  it 
is  nut  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  Parliiiment  to  grope 
its  way,  and  feel  for  a  safe  footing.  Now  I  maintain,  that  in  large 
les  of  legislative  affairs,  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  our  making 
Dt  experiments  upon  the  living  social  organism.  Not  only  is  social 
iperiiuentation  a  possible  thing,  but  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, - 
excepting  the  palace  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  commonest  tbmg  jjossible,  the 
iiversal  mode  of  social  progress.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
cial  progress  is  social  experimentation^  and  social  experimentation  is 
z\9^  progress.  Changes  effected  by  any  important  Act  of  Parliament 
» like  storms,  earthquakes,  and  cataclysms,  which  disturb  the  continuous 
fcouTBC  of  social  growth*  Sometimes  they  do  much  good ;  sometimes 
much  harm  ;  but  iu  any  case  it  is  liardly  possible  to  forecast  the  result 
a  catastrophic  change  iu  the  social  organism.    Therefore 

hoL,   ..,.:.     .w.tingly  that,   whenever  it  is  possible,   legislation  should 
erre  the  order  of  nature  and  proceed  tentatively. 
Social  progress,  I  have  said,  is  social   experimentation.      Every  new 
ling  that  is  inserted  in  the  London  Trades'  Directory,  is  claimed  by 
Eioie   private  individuals  who  have  tried   a  new  trade   and   found   it 
mnswcr.   The  struggle  for  existence  makes  us  all  look  out  for  chances 
of  profit.     We  are  idl  perhaps  iu  some  degree  inventors,  but  some  are 
more  bold  and  successful.      Now   every  man  who  establishes  a  shop 
or    factory    or  social   institution  of  a  novel  kind  is  trying  an    experi- 
ment.     If  he  liits  an  unsupplied  need  of  his  fellow-men  the  experiment 
MHtcetiis  ;  that  is,  it  has  something  succeedir^g  or  following  it,  namely, 
11  by  himself  and  othei*s.      The  word  "success'^  is  a  most  happy 
.  wuologieally.     To  have  success  is  to  have  a  future — a  future  of 
itors. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  all  the  great  novelties  of  recent  times  have 
liccii  worked  out  in  this  tentative  way.     How,  for  instance,  has  our 
Tttst  and    marvellous  railway  system  been  developed?     Did    it  spring 
forth  perfect  from  the  wise  forethought  of  Parliament,  as  Minerva,  fully 
acd  and  equipped,  leaped  from  the  head  of  Jupiter?     On  the  eon« 
srvj  did   not  our  wise   landowners   and  practical  men  oppose  rail- 
"wavi  to  the  very  utmost^ — until  they  discovered  what  a  mistake  they 
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were  making?  There  is  no  great  blame  to  them.  Who,  indeed,  could 
see  in  the  rude  tram-line  of  Benjamin  Outram  the  germ  which  was  to 
grow  into  the  masse  of  lines,  and  pointSj  and  signals  which  we  now  pasa 
through  without  surprise  at  Clapham  Junction  or  at  London  Bridge? 
That  most  complex  orgauization,  a  great  railway  station,  is  entirely  a 
product  of  frequent  experiment.  Gradatim — Step  by  Step — would  be 
no  unapt  motto  for  any  great  industrial  successes.  In  such  matters 
experiments  are  both  intentional  and  unintentional.  Of  the  former  the 
public  hears  little,  except  when  they  result  in  some  profitable  patent. 
The  preliminary  trials  are  usually  performed  in  secret,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  the  unsuccessful  ones  are  left  undescribed  and  are  quickly 
forgotten.  As  to  unintentional  experiments,  they  are  too  numerous. 
Every  railway  accident  which  happens  is  an  experiment  revealing  some 
fault  of  design,  some  insufficiency  in  the  materials,  some  contingency 
unprovided  for.  The  accident  is  inquired  into,  and  then  the  engineers 
set  to  work  to  plan  improvements  which  shall  prevent  the  like  accident 
from  happening  in  the  future.  If  we  had  time  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  steam  engine,  of  gas  lighting,  of  electric  telegraphs,  of  submarine 
cables,  of  electric  lighting,  or  of  any  other  great  improvement,  we 
should  see,  in  like  manner,  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  planning  it.  From  the  first  to  the  last  the  rule  of 
progress  lias  been  that  of  the  ancient  nursery  rhyme — Try,  try,  try : 
And  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  ^fry,  try,  try  again. 

To  put  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light,  let  the  reader  consider 
what  he  would  say  about  a  proposal  that  Parliament  should  decide 
arljitrarily,  by  its  own  wisdom,  concerning  any  great  impending  improve- 
ment ;  take,  for  instance,  that  of  tramways  and  steam  tramcars*  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  steam  tramcars  will  eventually  succeed  so  well  as 
to  replace  hoi'se  conveyance  to  a  great  extent.  All  main  liighways  will 
then,  of  course,  be  laid  with  tram-rails.  But  what  should  we  think 
of  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  if  it  undertook  to  settle  the  question  once 
for  all,  and,  after  taking  a  score  of  Blue  Books  full  of  evidence,  to  decide 
either  that  there  should  be  no  steam  tramcars,  or  that  steam  tramways 
should  be  immediately  laid  down  between  all  the  villages  in  the  king- 
dom. The  House  of  Lords  did  take  the  former  course  two  sessions 
ago,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  steam  on  tramways,  because  it  might 
frighten  horses.  In  the  next  scss^ion  they  felt  the  folly  of  opposing 
the  irresistible,  and  expressly  allowed  the  experimental  use  of  steara  on 
tramways. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  these  arc  matters  of  physical 
science  and  practical  engineering,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  cxj^eri- 
ment  has  long  been  recognized.  That  is  not  wholly  ao ;  for  the  success 
of  a  system,  like  that  of  the  railways  or  tramways,  depends  mucb 
upon  social  considerations.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  difliculty 
in  showing  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  most  purely  social 
institutions.     If  anything,  it  is  the  social  side  of  an  enterprise  which 
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_:TOUaUy  most  tluiibtful^  aud  most  in  need  of  cxperimctit  when  it  can 
fc'lipplied.  To  coustract  the  Thames  Timnel  was  a  novel  and  diffi- 
cult work  at  the  time^  but  not  so  difficult  as  to  get  the  populace  to 
use  it.  The  Great  Ensteni  steamship  was  anotlier  instance  of  a  great 
mechanical  success,  which  was  a  social  and  economical  failure. 
Many  like  cases  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  real  ice-rinks  lately 
invented. 

How  is  it  that  any  kind  of  purely  social  institution  is  usually  esta- 
blished V  Take  the  case  of  the  Volunteer  Force.  This  was  commenced^ 
T  »cak  of  earlier  movements,  or  the  ancient  Honourable  Artillery 

^  i  ^' t  l>y  ^  few  isolated  experimcntSj  such  as  that  of  the  Exeter 
Rifle  Corps  in  1852^  and  the  Victoria  Rifle  Corps  in  1853.  These  suc- 
oeetled  »o  well  that  when,  in  1859,  fears  of  invasion  were  afloatj  the 
imitative  process  set  in  rapidly.  Of  course,  wise  practical  people 
laughed  at  the  mania  for  playing  at  soldiers,  and  most  people  clearly 
iw  that,  when  once  the  volunteers  had  got  tired  of  their  new 
jrms,  the  whole  thing  would  collapse.  But  experience  has  decided 
TBfy  differently.     The  force,  instead  of  declining,  has  gone  on  steadily 

awing   and    substantially    improving,   until    a   good  authority    lately 

3ke  of  it  as  the  only  sound  part  of  our  military  system.  How  much 
has  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  to  do  with  the  creation  of  this  force  ? 
I  believe  that  even  now  the  Government  and  the  military  classes  do 
not  appreciate  what  the  volunteer  force  has  done  for  us,  by  removing 
all  fear  of  safety  at  home  and  enabling  the  standing  army  to  be  freely 
0Ctit  abroad. 

Take  again  the  case  of  popular  amusements.  Would  Furliameot 
irrer  think  of  defining  by  Act  of  Parliament  whcii  and  how  peoijle  shall 
meet  to  amuse  themselves,  and  what  they  shall  do,  and  when  they  shaD 
ha?e  had  enough  of  it?  Must  not  people  find  out  by  trial  what 
pleaaes  and  what  does  not  ?  The  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  is  said  to  have 
invented  Penny  Reading:^  for  the  people,  and  they  answered  so  well 
tinder  his  management  that  they  were  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  eventually  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Spelling-bees 
I  believCj  an  American  invention,  and  had  a  very  lively  but  brief 
Br  The  recent  courses  of  popular  scientific  lectures  arose  out  of 
the  fery  successful  experiment  instituted  by  Professor  lioscoe  at  Man- 
cbcster.  Many  attempts  are  just  now  being  made  to  provide  attractive 
and  barmless  amusements  for  the  people,  and  this  must,  of  course,  be 
done  in  a  tentative  manner. 

It  ia  curious  indeed  to  observe  how  evanescent  many  social  inven- 
ions  prove  themselves  to  be  ;  growth  and  change  have  been  so  rapid  of 
that  there  is  constant  need  of  new  inventions.  The  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  Albemarlc-street  was  a  notable  invention  of  its  time,  chiefly  due 
to  Caont  Humford,  and  its  brilliant  success  led  to  early  imitation  in 
Liveqioalf  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  But  the 
provincial  institutions  have  with  difficulty  maintained  their  rauon  d'etre. 
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After  the  Royal  Institutions  came  a  series  of  Meelianica*  InstitiitionB, 
whiclij  as  regards  the  Mechanics  element,  were  thoroughly  unsuccesitfulj 
tut  proved  themselves  useful  in  the  form  of  popular  colleges  or  middk 
class  schools.  NoWj  the  great  and  genuine  success  of  Owens  CoUeg 
as  a  teaching  body,  is  leading  to  the  creation  of  numerous  local  college 
of  similar  type.  This  is  the  age,  again,  of  Free  Public  Libraries,  the 
practicability  and  extreme  usefulness  of  which  were  first  established  in 
Manchester.  When  once  possessed  of  local  habitations,  such  institu- 
tions will,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  long  careers ;  but  bricks  and  morts 
are  usually  requisite  to  give  perpetuity  to  a  social  experiment.  Whc 
thus  perpetuated,  each  kind  of  institution  marks  its  own  age  with  almost 
geologic  certainty.  From  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans 
we  can  trace  a  series  of  strata  of  institutions  superposed  in  order  of 
time.  The  ancient  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  mediaeval 
Guilds  surviving  in  the  City  Companies,  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  Almshouses  of  the  Stuart  pcriodj  the  Commercial 
institutions  of  Oueeu  Anue^s  rcign^  and  so  on  down  to  the  Free  Libra- 
ries and  Recreation  Palaces  of  the  present  day.  Even  styles  of  archi* 
lecture  are  evolved  by  successful  innovation,  that  is  experiment  followed 
by  imitation,  and  this  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  imitation 
which  has  followed  upon  Sir  Joseph  Paxton^s  grand  experiment  at  the 
Exhibition  of  185  L* 

Now,  my  contention  is,  that  legislators  ought^  in  many  branches  of 
legislation,  to  adopt  confessedly  this  tentative  procedure,  which  is  the 
very  method  of  social  growth.  Parliament  must  give  up  the  preten- 
sion that  it  can  enact  the  creation  of  certain  social  institutions  to  be 
carried  on  as  specified  in  the  '^  hereinafter  contained "  clauses.  No 
doubt,  by  aid  of  an  elaborate  machinery  of  administration  and  a 
powerful  body  of  police.  Government  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  guidc^  or 
at  any  rate  restrain,  the  conduct  of  its  subjects.  Even  in  this  respect 
its  powers  are  very  limited,  and  a  law  which  does  not  command  iX\% 
consent  of  tlie  body  of  the  people  must  soon  be  rcpt^aled  or  becoc 
inoperative.  But  as  regards  the  creation  of  institutions.  Parliament  1% 
almost  powerless,  except  by  consulting  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  offer- 
■ing  facilities  for  such  institutions  to  grow  up  as  experience  shows  to  be 
succcssfiil.  Eut  an  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  exists,  and  it  geemsi 
to  be  supposed  that  because,  for  reasons  of  obvious  convenience,  the 
♦civil  and  criminal  laws  are  as  a  general  rule  made  uniform  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  therefore  the  legislative  action  of  Parliament  must 
always  be  uniform  and  definitive.  When  an  important  change  is  adv< 
cated,  for  instance,  in  the  Licensing  Laws,  Parliament  collects  abimdant 
information,  which  is  usually  inconclusive,  and  then  proceeds  to  effect 
all  over  the  kingdom  some  very  costly  and  irrevocable  change ;  a  chan| 

•  T  •!-*  ridt  i*enieml>cr  to  have  seen  the  luiiiorUnci*  of  this  tmit^tivt>  i.  nl-  r.,  r  ;„  «-u.; 
»f^  '•edbyaoy  writer,  e]tccpt  tho»  Fteuch  Eu^iiieer  and  Ed 

^^1'  T  it  iu  one  of  hifl  renuirkable  meinoirs,  priutcij  in  the  " /^ 
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rhich  generally  disappoints  its  own  advocates.  Take  the  case  of  the 
{ftlc  of  Beer  Act  of  1830,  generally  known  as  the  Bcershop  Act.  This 
is  a  salieDt  example  of  bad  legislation.  Yet  it  was  passed  by  the  almost 
lous  widdoni  of  Parliament,  the  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
on  the  second  reatliug  showing  245  ayes  and  only  29  noes.  The 
Act  onginated  with  Broughain^  in  the  sense  that  he  had  in  1S22  and 
18*33  brought  in  somewhat  similar  bills,  which  were  partially  adopted 
the  Government  of  1830.  The  idea  of  the  Act  was  to  break  down 
the  monopoly  of  the  brewers  and  publicans ;  to  throw  open  the  trade 
beer  on  fcee-trade  principles ;  and  by  offering  abundance  of  whole- 
ae,  pure,  weak  beer^  to  draw  away  the  working  classes  fi-om  the  gin 
Hop®.  All  seemed  as  plausible  as  it  was  undoubtedly  well  intended. 
bjeelioiis  were  of  course  made  to  the  bill,  and  many  people  predicted 
coasequcnees ;  but  all  such  sinister  predictions  were  supposed  to  bo 
about  by  the  interested  publicans  and  brewers*  Nevertheless, 
flie  new  Act  was  soon  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  Sydney  Smith,  though 
he  had  not  many  years  before  pleaded  for  liberty  for  the  people  to 
drink  rom-and'water,  or  whatever  else  they  liked  [Edinburgh  Review, 
1819),  quickly  veered  round,  and  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  beastly 
of  drunkenness  of  the  Sovereign  People. 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Becrshop  Act  realised  all  the  evils 
esfiected  from  it,  and  few  or  none  of  the  advantages^  It  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  in  favour  of  the  bar  at  the  corner  public-house,  except 
that  it  is  better  than  the  dirty  low  little  beershop,  hiding  itself  away  in 
some  obscure  recess  of  the  streets.  The  first  is  at  any  rate  under  the 
gaxc  of  the  public  and  the  control  of  the  magistrates;  the  beershop^ 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  was  too  likely  to  become  the  uncon* 
oiled  resort  of  the  worst  classes.  Even  now  that  the  beershops  are 
[lught  under  the  Licensing  Magistrates,  many  years  must  elapse  before 
tbe  cril  wrought  by  the  Act  of  1830  can  be  thoroughly  removed* 
tlieu  is  a  .striking  instance  of  a  leap  in  the  dai'k,  which  ought 
leTer  to  have  been  committed  by  a  prudent  legislature.  When  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Bill  was  under  discussion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
semed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  bill  which  needed  experimental  trial ;  for 
fben  objection  was  made  that  the  Act  would  not  extend  to  Scotland, 
he  urged  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  the  Act  in  one  part  of  the 
igdom  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  if  it  were  found  to  be  benefieialj 
to  answer  its  intended  objects,  it  might  be  extended  to  other  parts,* 
In  more  recent  years  the  granting  of  grocers^  licenses  for  the  free 
Ic  of  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  is  likely  to  prove  itself  to  be  an 
ly  disastrous  leap  in  the  dark.  With  the  very  best  intentions,  and 
the  mcwt  plausible  theoretical  grounds,  Mr,  Gladstone's  Government 
itly  exteuded  the  free  sale  of  wine  and  beer,  so  that  now,  in  some 
^pillar  watering-places,  I  have  noticed  that  almost  every  third  shop 
riodow  is  ornamented  with  a  pyramid  of  beer  bottles.  Yet  the  late 
•  "  HiuaanVe  Dobfttea,"  8th  Ai*ril»  t830,  New  Seriw,  vol.  xxlv^p.  26. 
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Government  Lave  only  succeeded  in  making  the  grocers'  shop  the 
avenue  to  the  publican^s  bar.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  free  sale  of  liquors  for  home  use  has  in  the  least  degree  weakened 
the  jHibHcau's  fiold  on  his  customers.  If  I  had  on  a  priori  grounds  to 
plan  out  a  scheme  of  liquor  traffic,  I  should  just  reverse  the  existing 
law  relating  to  Becrsbops  and  Grocers*  Licenses.  I  would  prohibit  the 
'*off"  sale  of  liquor  on  any  premises  where  other  articles  were  sold; 
the  purchaser  desiring  to  buy  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  for  borne  use 
shonld  be  obliged  to  go  to  someone  of  a  comparatively  few  well-marked 
«hops  dealing  in  those  things  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  where  liquor 
is  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  I  should  oblige  the  seller  to 
furnish  food  and  reasonable  sitting  accommodation*  Thh  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  return  to  the  old  law  about  Licensed  Victuallers, 
which  yet  exists  in  the  letter,  though  it  has  been  allowed  to  full  into 
practical  abeyance.  The  very  reasonable  law  obliging  publie&ns  to 
aiTord  general  entertainment  was  sadly  broken  down  by  the  Beerabops 
Act,  which  provided  unlimited  means  for  the  drinking  of  beer,  pure  and 
simple,  without  food  of  any  kiud.  But  my  contention  is  that  we  must 
not  proceed  in  such  matters  on  a  priori  grounds  at  all.  We  must  try. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  every  new  law  is  necessarily  an  cxperi* 
ment,  and  affords  experience  for  its  own  irapi-ovemcnt,  and,  if  necessary; 
its  abrogation.  But  there  arc  two  strong  reasons  why  an  Act  wbichj 
has  been  made  general,  and  has  come  into  general  operation,  can  seldoi 
serve  as  an  experiment.  Of  course,  a  great  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
arc  experimentally  found  to  be  mistaken,  for  they  never  come  into  con- 
siderablc  operation  at  all^  like  the  Acts  to  promote  registration  of  titles, 
not  to  mention  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Such  cases  prove  little 
or  nothing,  except  the  weakness,  and  possibly  the  insincerity,  of  the 
Legislature.  But  if  an  Act  comes  largely  into  operation  it  is  practically 
irrevocable.  Parliament  cannot  say  simply  '*  as  you  were,'*  and  proceed 
to  a  new  and  more  hopeful  experiment.  A  social  humpty-dumpty 
cannot  be  set  up  again  just  as  it  was  before,  even  by  the  Queen's  men. 
The  vested  interests  created  are  usually  too  formidable  to  be  put  aside, 
and  too  expensive  to  be  bought  up.  A  good  many  years,  say  seven,  or 
ten  at  tlie  least,  are  needed  to  develop  projierly  any  important  legislative 
experiment,  so  that  the  same  generation  of  statesmen  would  not  have 
more  than  three  or  four  opportunities  of  experiment  in  the  same  subject 
during  the  longest  political  career.  If  we  divide  up  the  country,  and 
try  one  experiment  on  one  town  or  county,  and  another  on  another, 
there  is  a  possibibty  of  making  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  valid 
trials  within  ten  or  twenty  years.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration, 
a  general  legislative  change  is  not  a  true  experiment  at  all,  because  it 
affords  no  clear  means  of  distinguishing  its  effects  from  the  gen^ -^^ 
rc«ultant  of  social  and  industrial  progress.  Statistical  facta  arc  u^si 
numerical  or  quantitative  in  character,  so  that,  if  many  causal  agencies 
are  in    operation  at  the  same    time,   their  effects   are  simply  added 
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ther  algebraically,  and  arc  inextricably  merged  ioto  a  general  total. 
Thus,  the  total  numbers  receiving  poor-law  rcUefj  or  the  numbers  appre- 
hended in  the  kingdom  for  drunkenness,  are  numerical  results  affected 
by  tlie  oscillations  of  trade,  by  the  character  of  the  seasons,  the  value 
.  of  gold,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  To  make  a 
Kvaltd  experiment  we  must  have  a  certain  thing  subject  to  certain 
Hnutant  conditions,  and  we  must  introduce  a  single  dctinite  change  of 
^^iMition,  which  will  then  be  probably  the  cause  of  whatever  pheno- 
Hracuon  follows.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  experiment  upon  an  object  of 
Hrarjing  conditions,  provided  we  can  find  two  objects  which  vary  similarly; 
Bwe  then  operate  upon  the  one,  and  observ  c  how  it  subsequently  differs 
from  the  other.     We  need,  in  fact,  what  the  chemists  call  a  "  blind 

Ieiperiraent*'*  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  agricultural  chemist  or  a 
icicntific  farmer  wished  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  new  kind  of  manure; 
would  it  be  rational  for  him  to  spread  the  manure  over  all  his  available 
land  ?  Would  it  not  then  be  doubtful  whether  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  yield  were  due  to  the  manure  or  to  the  character  of  the  seasons?  In 
this  case  his  neighbours^  crops  might,  to  some  extent,  furnish  the  blind 
experiment,  showing  what  had  been  the  ordinary  yield.  But,  of  course, 
the  obvious  mode  of  procedure  is  to  spread  the  new  manure  over  a  part 
ooly  of  each  experimental  field,  so  that  the  difference  of  the  crops  on  the 
different  patches  brings  out,  in  the  most  unqnestioQablc  way,  the  effect 
of  the  manure.  Not  only  is  the  smaller  experiment,  in  a  logical  point 
0f  view,  far  better  than  the  larger  one,  but  it  is  possible  to  try  many 
concurrent  small  experiments  upon  a  farm  of  moderate  extent. 

I  maintain  that,  if  our  legislators  are  to  act  rationally,  tlie}^  will  as 

rfar  as  possible  imitate  the  agricultural  chemist.     The  idea,  for  instance, 

[of  obliging,  or  even  allowing,  all  the  borouglis  in  the  kingdom  simul- 

Itaueously    to   adopt    the    Gothenburg    plan,    would    be   ridiculous   and 

lirrationaL     The  cost  and  confusion  which  would  arise  from  a  sudden 

igrneral  trial  must  be  very  great ;  many  years  would  elapse  before  the 

irestuU  was  apparent.      And  that  result  would  not  be  so  clear  as  if  the 

Iriol  were  restricted  to  some  half-a-dozen  towns.      In  the  meantime  it 

ronhl  be  far  better  that  other  boroughs  should  be  tryiog  other  experi- 

icnt«,  giriug  us  many   strings   to   our  bow,  while  some  towns  would 

^tually  do  best  for  the  country  by  going  on  as  nearly  as  possible  in 

[jcir  present  course.      Specific  and  differentiated  experience  is  what  we 

iCL'd,  before  making  any  further  important  change  in  the  drink  trade. 

Not  only  is  this  the  rational  method  of  procedure,  but  it  is  practically 

":     1   to  which  we  owe  all  the  more  successful  legislative  and 

ive  reforms  of  later  years.    Consider  the  Poor  Law  question. 

>urJQg  the  eighteenth  century,  Parliament  made  two  or  three  leaps  in 

''V  cnactiug  laws  such  ns  Gilbert's  Act,  and  very  nearly  mined 

Hi  by  them.  The  great  Poor  Law  Commission  commenced  its 

|>]»enitioiis  in  ihe  soundest  way  by  collecting  all  available  information 

it  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  But,  what 
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ift  more  to  the  point,  since  the  new  Poor  Law  was  passed  iu  1834,  the 
partially  free  action  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  under  the  superyision  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  has  afforded  a  lo 
scries  of  experimental  results.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cbadwicl 
and  the  late  Sir  George  Shaw  Lefevre  are  probably  the  best  models  of 
the  true  process  of  administrative  reform  to  be  anywhere  found.  In 
more  recent  years  several  very  important  experiments  have  been  tried 
by  {lifferent  Boards  of  Guardians,  such  as  the  boarding  out  of  pauper 
children,  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  by  the  provision  of  separate  vagra 
cells  and  the  hard-labour  test,  and  the  cutting  down  of  outdoor  relie 
If  the  total  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  is  ever  to  be  tried,  it  must  be  tried 
on  the  small  scale  first;  it  would  be  a  far  too  severe  and  dangerous 
measure  to  force  upon  the  whole  country  at  a  single  blow.  Much 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  so-called  *'  Poor  Law  Experiment 
at  Elbcrfcldj"  which  was  carefully  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walter 
Kdwiirtls,  in  an  article  in  the  CoNTEMPoaARY  Review  for  July,  1878, 
bearing  that  precise  title.  , 

Even  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  in  general  terms  applying 
to  the  whole  kingdom  at  once,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will 
\k  c<|ually  put  into  operation  everywhere.  The  discretion  necesaarily 
allowed  to  magistrates  and  other  authorities  often  gives  ample  scope  for 
in*itructivc  experiments.  Some  years  since  the  Howard  Association 
called  attention  to  what  they  expressly  called  "The  Luton  experiment," 
consist iug  in  the  extraordinary  success  with  which  the  magistrates  of 
Luton  in  Bedfordshire  enforced  the  proA-isions  of  the  "  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act/'  The  number  of  committals  to  gaol  from  Luton  and  its 
%^icinity  was  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  186Q  to  sixty- 
six  in  18r  K  The  only  fault  of  the  exjieriment  consists  in  the  j^ssibility 
tliat  the  thieves  and  roughs  migrated,  but  this  difficulty  would  be  lea* 
serious  had  the  cx[)enment  been  tried  in  lai^er  towns. 

What  little  insight  we  can  gain  into  the  operation  of  the  Licensing 
Laws  is  mainly  due  to  the  considerable  difi'erences  with  which  they  haTe 
been  administered  in  different  places.  Such  is  the  latitude  of  discretion 
given  by  the  law,  that  tuagistmies  can  often  make  very  distinct  expcri- 
ments.  A  short  time  ago  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  intentionally  and 
avowedly  made  the  experiment  of  locking  up  in  gaol  all  the  drunkards 
brou|;hc  before  them.  When  1  last  heard  about  this  cxperimeut  it  was 
on  the  |xnnt  of  failing,  bectuise  the  gaols  of  Glasgow  wei^  all  quite  full, 
and  still  the  drunkards  were  coimng  to  the  b^r.  In  1863  the  Licensing 
\ia|n»tratrs  of  Liverpocd  annmenccd  m  mosl  intere^og  ciperim^t^  by 
declaring  their  intention  to  adopt  **  Yttc  Iimang/'  that  is,  to  grmni 
liceiis<is  to  any  suitabto  pewHis  who  applied  fer  them.  Tbe  puUicttita' 
lict^Dsef  w  -  — rwiscd  firom  16:i  in  186:2,  to  IMO  its  1866.  T^-  — Tm 
WIS  abai  -  ihia  lust  yt^r^  owing  to  m  ckufe  in  the  c<  ju 

of  tbe  Ikttidi.    ^ione  of  the  mapstratei^  wbo  adixxaxed  the  change^  we  are 
loM.  ^-y^*  — anttd,  b«t  ^aie  wko  9<ipport^  tbe  change  to  a  reatrietive 
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'poli-     n.nu    uL^rii  ui^upij'jiatetl  With    the    results.       The    teaching    of 

iLi^  *Lal  experiment  has  Ix^en  carefully  diseusaefl  by  Mr*  S.  G.  Ilathbone 

in  A  Tcry  able  letter^  published  in  the  Times  of  tlie  12th  of  February, 

1877,  as  also  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords^  Committee  of  Inquiry  ou 

ilntecDperaace  (Questions  250-38i',  &c*).      But  apart  from  his  objections 

|ta  Ibe  interpretation  put  upon  the  facta,  the  experiment  was  not  con- 

r  tinned  sufficiently  long,  and  the  town  in  which  it  was  tried  is  so  unique 

[ill  the  annals  of  intemperance  as  to  be  ill-fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  recently  to  the  merits  of  the  so-called 
Iienburg  Scheme,  the  adoption  of  whi(*h  has  been  so  ably  advocated 
tAlr.  J*  Chamberlain,  M.R     Now,  what  is   this   advocacy  but  argu- 
ment from   a  successful   experiment?      Tlic  municipal  authorities   of 
Got^      *      j:  allowed  a  certain   method  of  conducting  the  sale  of  liquor 
[^  to  h  there,  and  the  success   was  apparently  so  great,  that  other 

H  Swedish  towns  are  rapidly  adopting  the  same  plan.  This  is  just  the 
^■MkC  procedure  of  trinl  and  imitation.  But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  means 
^PBt  because  the  plan  succeeds  in  Gothenburg,  therefore  the  municipal 
Hanthorities  of  English  towns  ought  at  once  to  be  obliged  to  purchase 
V'aad  admim&tcr  the  public-hou?cs,  he  goes  much  too  far.  All  we  ought 
W  to  do  IS  to  try  the  system  in  a  limited  number  of  towns.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  bright  little  Swedish  seaport,  and  the  orderly 
polished  lower  class  population  of  Sweden,  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  draw 
M  analogies  between  their  condition  and  that  of  our  great,  busy,  turbulent 
H Anglo-Irish  towns.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  experimeuts  ought 
0*10  be  made  upon  the  most  closely  pi*osiraate  cases  which  can  be  found. 
Hand  if  three  or  four  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bolton,  and 
Newcajjtle-upDu*Tyne  could  be  induced  to  try  the  Gothenburg  scheme, 
Kit  would  be  an  ample  first  experiment.  Even  between  English  towns 
Hide  difFfrt^uees  of  magnitude,  race,  occupation,  and  local  government  arc 
Boftcn  so  great  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same  scheme  will 
^Psaoceed  equally  in  all.  The  differences  in  the  intemperance  rates  in  the 
V  aereral  boroughs  of  England,  to  which  I  shall  perhaps  draw  attention 
on  a  future  occasion^  are  so  extraordinary  and  profound  that  the  Com- 
Ittee  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  were  thoroughly  bewildered  on  the 
ilgect.  Under  such  circumstances  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
inifortQ  legislation  must  be  the  ultimate  object  of  our  eflbrta. 

It  is  a  most  important  question  how  far  the  proposals  of  the  United 

Ltngdom    Alliance   for   the  Suppressiou  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  can    be 

ipprovcd  from  the  point  of  view  here  taken  up.      I  venture  to  maintain 

th  ;»osaIs,  so  far  as  embodied  in  the  Permissive  Prohibitory 

no'  1 1  t:d,  had  all  the  possible  evils  of  a  great  legislative  leap 

the  dark,  with  few  of  the  corresponding  possible  advantages*     Four 

in  a  paper  rea<l  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  I  gave 

r  believing  that  the  long-continued  and  costly  proceedings  of 

be  Alliance  were  simply  thrown  away,  except  so  far  as  they  might  be  a 

ramin^  against  siotilar  unwise  attempts  at  legislation.     I  showed  that 
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tlie  Alliance  were  striviQg  against  triple  improbabilities  :  fir?i 
iiiiprobubility  (as  manifested  by  the  decreasing  ratio  of  tbe  Ayes  to  the 
Noes  ill  the  House  of  Commons'  divisions)  that  Parliament  would  ever 
pass  tbe  bill ;  secondly,  the  improbability  that,  if  passed,  tbe  Permissive 
Act  would  be  largely  adopted  by  local  authorities;  thirdly,  the  impro- 
bubiUty  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  succeed  in  lessening  intemperance. 
According  to  the  mathematical  principle  of  the  composition  of  proba- 
bilities by  multiplication,  the  probability  that  any  good  would  ever 
residt  from  an  agitation  costing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  milliou 
pounds,  and  extending  already  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  dura- 
tion, was  practically  niL  The  only  effective  answers  given  to  my 
arguments  were  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stcinthal  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  held  that  the  probabilities  in  question  are  not  altogether  iudepen- 
dent,  because  Parliament  could  hardly  be  forced  to  pass  the  bill  unless 
there  were  extensive  localities  wishing  to  adopt  it.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  this  objection,  but  it  docs  not  to  any  great  degree 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Alliance,  Their  proposals  in  their 
original  form  seem  to  me  to  hare  the  character  of  a  vast  experiment,  so 
vast  that  it  was  intended  to  involve  the  extinction  of  the  trade  of 
publicans  and  liquor  dealers  geuerally  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Now,  that  is  an  exi)eriment,  becanse  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  population  would  tolerate  such  an  interference  with  their  habits, 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Act  came  home  to  them.  The  information 
which  we  can  draw  from  Maine,  or  other  places  where  prohibition  of 
tlic  traffic  has  existed,  is  most  conflicting  in  itself,  and  remote  in 
analogy.  Accordingly,  I  should  much  like  to  sec  the  prohibition  of  the 
public  sale  of  liquor  tried'  in  several  large  English  boroughs  and  diatricts, 
provided  that  the  necessary  Act  for  the  purpose  could  be  carried 
without  stopping  all  other  le^slation  on  the  subject- 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  followers 
have  had  the  excellent  good  sense  to  drop  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  pr 
cced,  by  way  of  Parliamcutary  resolution,  in  favour  of  "  local  optiouJ 
I  really  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  *'  local  option,"  Per- 
haps the  Alliance  itself  docs  not  know  ;  the  wisest  course  would  be  not 
to  know,  that  is  to  leave  a  latitude  of  meaning.  In  any  case  they 
haTe  changed  their  policy.  For  year  after  year,  for  nearly  the  average 
length  of  a  generation,  it  was  the  eleven  clauses  and  one  schedule  of 
the  Permissive  Pix>hibitory  Liquor  Bill,  pure  and  simple.  Now  it  \% 
"  local  option/*  Even  if  "  local  option  **  mean  option  of  prohibition,  a 
resolution  is  a  more  tentative  method  of  procedure  than  the  precise 
clauses  of  the  celebrated  bill.  But  if,  as  1  fondly  hojie,  *Mocal  option" 
will  be  interpreted  to  meiui  option  for  local  authorities  to  riDgnlate  the 
liquor  traffic   in   ^  "      to  be  most  suitable  to  the  locality, 

inehtding  prohibii:  .  .    .nv  desired  by  the  inhabitants,  then  the 

maUer  asanmea  a  mueli  more  hopcjnl  aspect.     Not  only  will  Ihe  re* 
dslanoe  to  such  a  proposal  be  far  lesa  than   to  the  Pennissivis  Bill, 
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ii  tliere  will  be  considerable  probability  that  when  passed  some  suc- 
jfol  experimeuts  ^vill  be  carried  out.  In  fact,  tliia  '*  local  option^* 
would  just  be  the  mode  of  giving  a  wide  field  for  diverse  experiments 
which  I  am  advocating*  The  teetotallers  would  be  at  liberty  to  try 
their  experiments,  but  they  would  not  in  the  meantime  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  many  other  experiments,  some  of  which  mightj  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  offer  a  sound  solution  of  thia  most  difficult 
problem.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  this  question  of  the  drink  traflic 
19  to  a  considerable  extent  a  political  one.  There  is  a  good  deal  which 
I  might  say  upon  this  topic,  but  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  iny  iheme.  If  the  political  condition  of  England  be  such  that  the 
social  reform  of  the  people  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  our  Government, 
then  we  must  hope  that  there  are  brighter  lands  where  the  political 
position  is  very  different. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  trade  would  be  to  hand  over 
the  matter  to  the  hands  of  a  strong  executive  commission  framed  some- 
what on   the   lines  of  the   Poor  Law  Commission.      This  body  should 
hftvc  the  power  of  authorizing  schemes  proposed  by  local  authorities^ 
aod  should  supervise  the  working  of  such  schemes,  and  collect  minute 
ittfoniiation  an  to  the  results.      They  would  work  entirely  through  local 
authorities^  whether  the  corpomtions  of  cities  and   boroughs,  or  the 
benches  of  Licensing  Magistrates.     Before  allowing  any  very  serious 
eiperimeuts^  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  public  salcj  the  local  authority 
would  have   to  present  evidence   that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  was 
ia  favour  of  such  a  measure,  and  the  Commissioners  would  then  pro- 
bably assign  a  suitable  district,  and  authorize  police  regulations  suitable 
for   the  most    advantageous   trial    of   the  experiment.       This    method 
would  carry  out  to  the  fullest  point  the  idea  of  a  ^^  local  option.''    Free 
licensing  might  be  tried  in  Liverpool,  and  such  other  boroughs  as  liked 
to  venture  on  such  a  hazardous  experiment.     The  Gothenburg  scheme 
would  be  adopted  by  Birmingham  and  a  few  other  towns.      Manchester 
might  prefer  the  slighter  measure  of  a  rigid  restriction  and  supervision 
of  the  public-houses.     It  is   to   be  hoped  that  Sunday  closing  and  a 
lessening   of  the  week-day  hours  would  be  voted  by  many  local  autho- 
rities*, and  the  experiment  of  remodelling  the  trade,  as  suggested  above, 
ought  certainly  to  be  tried,     I  should  also  much  like  to  sec  some  trial 
made  of  the  important  suggestion  put  forward  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association.      He   suggests   that 
iu  each  town  or  district  a  limited  number  of  licenses  should  be  sold  by 
Alic   auction    or    tender.      His  purpose  apparently   is   to  limit   the 
imber  of  licence'',  and  yet  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  monopoly   to 
the  community 
After  the  exptratjuu  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Parliament  would  be  in 
Js^ion  of  a  great  amount  o^  really  practical  ioformaticn,  but  the 
PJ^Unbility  is  that  it  would  not  be  found  necessary  to  pass  any  great 
Act  for  the  subsequent  regulation  of  the  traffic.   The  scheme  which  was 
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found  to  work  best  would  by  degrees  be  imitated  in  the  districts  of 
corresponding  circumstauces,  just  as  the  Gotheuburg  scheme  is  being 

imitated  in  other  Swedish  towns.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  the  final  law  need  be  exactly  uniform.  In  the  Licensing  Act 
of  1872,  it  was  found  undesirable  to  fix  a  uniform  hour  of  closing 
public-houses  all  over  the  country.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  habitg^ 
the  metropolitan  area  was  allowed  one  hour  later  at  nighty  and  con- 
aiderable  latitude  was  left  to  the  Licensing  Magistrates  to  vary  the 
hours  of  closing.  Snrely  such  matters  approximate  more  in  character 
to  hackney  cab  regulatioJis  or  matters  of  policcj  which  have  long  been 
left  to  the  borough  authoritiea*  It  ia  only  the  political  questioii 
looming  behind  the  social  or  legislative  question^  which  could  warrant 
Piu'liament  in  deciding  that  people  shall  go  to  bed  one  hour  earlier  in 
the  country  than  in  London*  But  parliamentary  experience  concerning 
the  Licensing  Act  of  the  late  Cabinet,  and  the  now  defunct  Permiasivc 
Bill,  cannot  encourage  any  party  to  press  for  a  further  great  general 
measure  of  licensing  reform.  As  to  the  present  state  of  things,  it  could 
not  be  much  worse  nor  more  absurd.  What  with  the  great  variety  of 
kinds  of  licenses,  the  doubts  and  fears  of  tlic  magistrates  aa  to  their 
powers  of  withdrawing  licenses  or  restraining  extension  of  premises,  the 
remissness — to  use  a  mild  expression — of  the  police  in  pix>secuting  the 

fences  of  publicanS;  and  the  universal  facility  of  obtaining  any  amount 
drink  at  the  nearest  grocer^s  shop — I  say  things  really  cannot  be 
much  worse  than  they  are.  Under  the  vigorous  exertion  of  local  option 
the  state  of  affairs  would  undoubtedly  improve  in  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  of  the  proposed  Commissioners, 
or^  in  the  last  resort,  of  Parliament,  would  eventually  force  the  negli- 
gent localities  to  follow  the  example  of  the  most  successful  "  local  option 
schemes.^^ 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there 
is  much,  if  any,  novelty  in  the  proposals  made  above.  In  one  plaoe 
or  another  almost  every  suggestion,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  superin- 
tending Commission,  has  been  made  and  discussed.  The  Lords'  Com- 
mittee have  themselves  recommended  '^  that  legislative  facilities  should 
be  afforded  for  the  local  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  and  of  Mr* 
Chamberlain's  schemes,  or  of  some  modification  of  them."  And  the 
Lords  have  themselves  recognized  the  value  of  social  *'  experiments'*  in 
providing  counter-attractions  to  the  public-house.  In  their  final  report^ 
dated  the  17th  of  March  last,  they  remark  (p.  xliv.) — 

*^  TLese  experiments  are  too  rec<*nt,  and,  in  spite  of  their  rapi'i  it,,  r   icn 
partial  and  limited  to  enable  the  Coumiittee  to  pronounce  with  coni 
ultimate  success,  or  on  tlie  extent  of  the  influence  they  mny  exercise  i 
ing  intemperance ;  but  they  desire  to  express  their  strong  opinion  that*  ii 
j'j  '       '         Uicted  with  due  regard  for  the  wants  and  >       ' 

h  eiiucatiou  is  gradually  ditfusing  a  taste  f 

coaiaL  ;4ud  gru,>^  ihiin  in  the  past,  they  are  destined  to  l»ave  an 
for  good.     It  IB  obvious  that  the  deiJre  for  recreution  is  felt  1  > 

What  is  thisj  however,  but  an  express  recognition  by  the  House  of 
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of  the  need  of  experimentation  as  regards  the  entertainment  and 
jmci^eAtiOQ  of  the  people?  I  fail  to  sec  how  snch  experimentation 
ither  can  or  ought  to  be  confined  to  philanthropists.  If  we  look 
'^  5nd  notice  the  vast  new  reataiirants  of  London,  the  innumer- 
s  _  criug  railway  bars  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  music  halls 
of  all  ranks  and  kinds,  the  dancing  and  drinkiuj^  saloons  of  some  pro- 
Tincial  towns — such  as  Nottingham — and  the  great  enterprise  with 
which  such  places  of  recreation  as  the  Pomona  and  Bellemc  Gai^dens 
ftt  Manchester  are  conducted,  we  shall  see  that  social  experiments  are 
not  confined  to  the  teetotallers.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difKcnlt  to 
prove  that  the  nugatory  Licensing  Laws,  as  now  administered,  present 
the  least  possible  obstacle  to  the  publicans  in  pushing  their  experiments, 
wbiJe  they  do  preyent  social  reformers  from  interfering,  or  from  estab- 
lishing counter  experiments  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Licensing  Laws  arc  laws  to  give  a  license  to  the 
publicans  and  grocers  to  do  what  they  like  to  extend  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

Although  the  liquor  ti^ffic  presents  the  widest  and  most  important 
sphere  for  social  experiment,  there  are  many  other  matters  to  which  it 
must  be  applied.  Consideration  in  detail  must  show  whether,  in  each 
ca»e,  the  tentative  method  is  or  is  not  the  proper  method.  But  it  is 
easy  r  -  --p  several  other  reforms  which  ought,  in  all  probability,  to 
be  ap  d  in  the  experimental  manner.      Thus,  peasant  proprietor- 

^ip  ought  certainly  to  be  tried  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  tried 
ader  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  I  am  familiar  with 
lost  of  the  economic  objections  to  peasant  proprietorship  in  this 
iugdom,  and  I  have  read  sutficicnt  of  the  large  literature  of  the  subject 
know  that  evidence  in  favour  of  and  against  such  a  tenure  of  land  is 
iLceedingly  divergent  and  perplexing.  The  proper  resource  then  is  to 
iry  iht  thinff — ^not  by  some  vast  revolution  in  the  land-owning  of  Ireland, 
m  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  a  measure  which,  in  the  first  place, 
would  never  pass  Parliament,  andj  if  it  did,  would  cost  an  enormous 
turn  of  money,  and  probably  result  in  failure — but  by  a  small  and 
[igrcflsire  experiment.  "  Earth  hunger  "  is  a  very  yjotent  passion,  and 
believe  it  is  that  from  which  the  Irish  people  ai*e  really  suflering. 
-Bread  and  bacon  are  not  the  only  good  things  an  Irish  peasant  might 
anpire  to  ^  a  place  to  call  his  own,  a  share  of  the  air  and  sunlight  of 
bh  native  isle,  and  a  land-bank  in  which  to  save  up  the  strokes  of  his 
pick  and  spade,  might  work  moral  wonders.  It  is  not  safe  to  predict  the 
ion  of  human  motive  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  try  it,  although  the  trial  cost 
much  as  one  or  two  first-rate  ironclads,  or  a  new  triumph  over  a 
negro  monarch.  Surely  the  state  of  om-  Irish  Poland  is  the  worst 
po»i" '  "  tige," 

Yi  i,  as  to  whether  imprisonment  is  necessary 

to  fmforoe  the  payment  of  small  debts.       If  needless,  it  is   certainty 
ire.     But  if  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  imprisonment,  on  the 
of  County  Court  judges,  would  really  destroy  the  credit   of  the 
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poorer  classes  with  their  tradeamen,  a  general  measure  to  that  effect 
would  be  dangerous  and  difficult  to  retract,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
question  can  be  decided,  except  by  trying  the  cflect  in  a  certain  number 
of  County  Court  districts,  and  watching  the  results. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  try  the  effect  upon  a  certain 
body  of  inhabitants  of  the  most  perfect  sanitary  regulation,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  B,  W,  liichardson  in  his  City  of 
Ilygeia.  This  I  should  like  to  see  tried,  as  regards  the  middle  cla&sea, 
in  some  newly  built  watering-place,  with  full  and  special  powers  of 
sanitary  regulation  to  be  granted  to  it  by  Parliament,  avowedly  as  an 
experiment.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  large  blocks  of  workman's 
dwellings  ought  to  be  built  and  placed  under  experimental  sanitary 
laws.  I  am  convinced  that  legislation  must  by  degrees  be  carried  much 
further  in  this  direction  than  is  at  present  the  case,  but  it  ought  to  pro- 
ceed tentatively. 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  of  the  present  day  is — How  can  London 
be  supplied  with  water?  There  would  be  few  engineering  difficultiea 
if  it  were  allowable  to  separate  the  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  from  the  much  larger  quantity  required  for  other 
purposes.  Will  people  drink  the  impure  water?  Who  can  decide 
such  a  question  satisfactorily,  except  by  experiment  on  a  moderate  scale? 
What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  s|jend  millions  upon  procuring  a 
sepai^ate  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  for  the  population  of  London, 
and  then  finding  that  the  population  would  drink  the  impure  water  ? 
Many  other  like  matters  must  be  referred  to  trial,  but  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a  catalogue  of  experimental  reforms,  or 
to  follow  the  argument  out  into  all  the  possible  details, 

I  am  well  aware  that  social  experiments  must  often  be  subject  to 
various  difficulties,  such  as  the  migration  of  inhabitants,  or  even  the 
intentional  fnistration  of  the  experiment  by  interested  parties.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  tbe  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic  could  not  be  tried  on 
a  small  scale,  because  the  publicans  would  be  sure  to  combine  to  send 
liquor  into  the  area.  If  they  did  so,  the  fact  eouJd  leadily  be  put  in 
evidence,  and  if  they  can  defeat  the  teetotallers  in  detail,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  will  defeat  them  upon  any  very  great  and  general  measure 
like  the  Permissive  Bill.  As  to  migration  of  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
provided  against  either  by  suitably  increasing  the  areas  of  experimental 
legislation,  or  else  by  collecting  information  as  to  the  amount  and  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  migration.  But  the  main  point  of  my  theme  i«  to 
prove  that  we  cannot  really  plan  out  social  reforms  upon  theoretical 
grounds*  General  argument  and  information  of  all  kinds  may  properly 
be  employed  in  designing  and  choosing  tlie  best  experiments,  but  s|^i 
experience  on  a  limited  sc^e  and  in  closely  proximate  ctrcumstaucv^  > 
the  only  sure  guide  in  the  complex  questions  of  social  science.  Our 
method  must  be  that  of  the  supremely  wise  text :  *^  Prove  all  things ; 
h  jld  fiiift  tliat  wliich  is  good/' 

W.  StAXi^T  Jevohis. 


ON  THE   PEDIGREE   OF   MAN: 

A  DIALOGUE. 


TKi  Ubrar^  in  a  Coanhy  Vicara^* 

PERSON  3. 

Clerieut^  the  Vic^r  of  the  Pj^rith. 

MtdkuSy  ft  FhyaicL&n  residijig  near  tlie  VioftrAge. 

^^LERICUS,  What  au  unmistakable  change  for  the  better  in  the 
mental  state  of  our  poor  friend  at  The  Retreat.  He  seems  to  be 
quite  himself  again. 

Medicus,  Yes.  The  delusion  that  he  was  directly  descended  from 
The  Dirine  Being  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  nothing  the  matter  with  him  now, 

C  I  am  qaitc  at  a  loss*  to  understand  how  it  was  that  so  clever  and 
elcaf'hcadcd  a  man  should  ever  have  found  his  way  into  an  asylum. 
Are  you? 

Jtf,  Not  altogether.  He  was  never  what  I  should  call  clear*headed — 
never  practical  He  was  always  of  too  dreamy  a  nature  to  please  me* 
"What  was  wrong  in  him  was,  I  suppose,  an  unbalanced  brain,  in  which 
the  pnrts  subservient  to  imagination  greatly  preponderated  over  the  parts 
^hieh  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  reason  and  volition. 

C  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  brain  had  so  much 
to  do  in  the  matter,  I  have  come  to  look  upon  my  brain  a<^  a  tcle- 
il^pbie  apparatus  at  which,  like  a  clerk,  I  sit  contioually  receiving  and 
despatching  messagcsi  and  I  cannot  confound  myself  with  my  brain  any 
loore  than  1  can  confound  the  clerk  of  the  telegraph  with  liia  appa- 
rmtiuk  The  messages  from  within  or  from  without  mnj  be  received 
and  dispatched  incorrectly,  or  not  at  all,  because  the  brain  h  out  of 
horder.  Or  the  fault  may  rest  with  the  clerk,  fur  he,  p^^or  fellow,  is  tot* 
funcb  given  to  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  to  acting  as  if  his  present 
.urork  were  altogether  beneath  him,  as  if,  at  the  very  least,  he  ouglit  to 
ire  a  seat  in  the  Board- Room  upstairs. 

M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

C.  I  mean  simply  this — that  man  ought  to  regard  himself  as  over 
nftturc  itutead  of  under  nature,  as  God-like  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
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word,  as  nothing  less  than  the  image  of  God,  and  to  believe  that  bis 
habitual  dissatisfaction  ^yith  the  present  is  due^  not  so  mueh  to  perverse 
cerebration,  as  to  the  instinctive  feeling  that  his  present  po&itioa  ia  not 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  birthright. 

M,  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  justify  this  statement  by  an  ap|>ctU 
to  facts  and  on  logical  grounds  which  I  must  recognize  ? 

C.  Justify  the  statement?  Not  exactly.  But  I  can  see  enough 
to  make  me  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  doctrine  of 
cerebration^  ftfld  not  unready  to  acce]it  as  true  what  is  tanght  in  Thq 
Scriptures  respecting  the  lofty  nature  of  man.  One  lesson  which  I  hav< 
gathered  from  the  many  microscopicdemoustrations  which  you  have  beca 
good  enough  to  give  me  is,  that  brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells 
not  altogether  different  from  other  nucleated  and  branched  cell 
branched  cornea-corpnscles,  branched  pigment  cells,  the  branched  cells 
connective  tissue,  migratory  cells,  and  the  rest.  Another  lesson  is  thai 
the  branching  of  these  cells  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  whicl 
obliges  the  colourless  blood  corpuscle  and  the  amceba  to  push  out 
princesses,  which  in  the  latter  case  may  become  eonoccted  with  similar 
processes  belonging  to  other  amoebse;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  tha 
conclusion  that  brain-cells  and  other  ganglionic  cells  are  in  any  way 
absolutely  pcculiarj  the  fancy  has  crossed  my  mind — ^j'ou  will  laugh  at  it,  I 
suppose— that  these  cells  maybe  almost  as  imimportant,as  incoastant,  and 
even  as  migratory  as  the  migratory  cells  themselves — that  they  may  lie 
merely  sources  of  the  battery- power  with  which  the  nervous  and  i  • 
systems  are  charged  everywhere,  and  wliich  you  believe  to  i 
all-important  a  part  to  play  in  the  action  of  these  systems— that 
essential  conditions  of  activity  in  ganglionic  cells  and  in  the  r^  " 
voltaic  battery  are  the  same,  namely,  chemical  change  of  a  ccri. 
and  polarization.      You  know  what  I  mean  V 

M.  I  think  1  do.     I  even  agree  with  you  up  lo  a   i  I 

can  also  sec  that  you  have  no  need  of  the  doctrine  of  <  *  you 

can  make  it  out  that  thero  is  anything  iBtrtnsically  Ood^iko  in  the 
natui'c  of  man.  For  there  must  be  a  better  foundation  for  aaytbin 
Ood-like  than  that  which  can  be  found  in  this  doctrine.  So  go  on  wit 
what  yoxi  have  to  say^  and  believe  that  I  am  ready  enough  to  Itatea 
and  learn  if  only  you  keep  to  facts  and  follow  sound  dialectics  in  deaU 
ing  with  them. 

C  I  am  as  wishful  as  you  can  be  to  keep  to  facts  and  to  reason 
rightly  about  them,  but  I  am  in  this  diRiculty — that  the  facts  with  whic 
I  have  mainly  to  deal  are  something  more  subtle  than  object**  of  «etia 
AVhcn^  for  example,  I  say  /  am,  I  give  expression  to  a  fact  which  la  not 
readily  realized.  Who  am  I  ?  What?  In  the  exercise  of  memory  and 
imagination  /,  /  myself,  can  in  an  instant  go  back  into  the  past  mid 
forward  into  the  future^  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  Bay  /  ami  wiUiout 
at  the  ?ame  time  saying  /  was  and  /  shail  be.  Witliout  the  aid  of  my 
aeiists  I  cannot  draw  a  sharp   lii\(*  Ijotwrru  the  pas^t  :n:d  ihc  lursf-nt.  or. 
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Iweeu  iJi'  ami  the  fnture.  I  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  time,  I  par- 

^  teok  iu  »ODi_  ii^-  L  of  the  nature  of  Him  who  was,  and  is^  and  is  to  come, 
or  nho  19  raUlier  to  be  Hpokeu  of  as  the  Eternal  Now;  for,  as  Plato 
pointed  out  in  the  Timrcus  long  ago,  it  is  right  to  speak  of  the  Divine 
Btsence  as  in  the  present  always, — to  say  "  he  is/^  but  not  to  aay  '*  he 
wms/'  or  "  he  shall  be/'  I  also  feel  as  if,  in  relation  to  space^  I  was 
in  the  f^ame  predicament  as  in  regard  to  time,  as  if  there  was  that  in 
me  to  irhieh  one  of  the  definitions  of  God  was  not  altogether  inappli* 
liable,  namely,  that  of  a  circle  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere  and 
Ibo  circumference — nowhere.  In  the  world  of  sense  I  find  impassable 
'  liarrieri  l)etween  now  and  then,  between  here  and  there,  but  not  so 
in  the  world  of  spirit ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  almost  driven  to  the  eonclusion 
ttittt  I  say  /  am  because  I  am,  in  a  measure,  superior  to  time  and  space 
in  the  very  same  way  as  that  in  which  The  Divine  Spirit  is  superior  to 
lime  and  space*  Nor  can  I  allow  that  the  impressions  of  my  senses 
.•botiM  be  listened  to  rather  than  the  dictates  of  my  pure  reason; 
&r  Aristotle  was  not  mistaken  when  he  said  that  it  was  wrong  to 
exalt  the  objects  of  perception  above  the  great  percipient  faculty  itself. 

Mn  The  only  conclusion  to  whieli  I  can  come  is  tliat  time  and  space 
IPC  very  stubborn  facts.  I  am  obliged  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
eommoii  sense  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 

C*  Before  coming  to  an  adverse  conclusion,  consider  what  is  necessarily 

implied  in  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  remembering  and  identifying. 

l^TbiA  action  in  myself  has  plainly  to  do  with  things  which  are  mine,  and 

with  things  which,  seemingly,  are  not  mine.      If  it  had  only  to  do  with 

the  former  things,  I  might  suppose  that  it  had  its  seat  in  my  brain,  or 

Ftfteipliere  in  my  body ;  as  it  has  also  to   do  with  the  latter  things,  I 

jmitiot  rest  content  with  this  notion.    I  remember  you,  for  example,  aud 

ridezitify  you,  without  any  manner  of  doubt.    You  yourself,  and  not  merely 

I  jour  image,  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  comprehended  in  my  own  being, 

for  if  it  were  not  so,  I  coidd  never  be  sure  that  I  was  dealing  with  you 

yourself.     For  how  could  any  dead  image  of  you  in  me  convey  to  my 

mind  all  that  is  involved  in  the  knowledge   of  your  living  self?      And 

Ima,  in  remembering  you  and  in  identifying  you,  it  seems  to  be  neces- 

^•aiy  to  l)elievc  that  your  being  is  in  some  mysterious  way  embraced  by 

my  bmng,  and  that  I   remember  and   identify  you  because,  after  once 

ftfanteing  you,  I  have  never   let  you   go.     Aud,   as  with  you,  so  also 

^with  every  other  object  or  subject  with   which  my  memory  has  to  do. 

I  remember  and  identify,  in  each  case,  liecause  after  once  getting  hold 

of  that  object  or  8ul>ject  I  have  never  let  it  go.     Unless  I  adopt  this 

conclusion   1   am  altogether  in  the  dark.     I  cannot  do  all  the  work 

irliich  is  implied  in  the  action  of  the  faculties  of  remembering  and  iden- 

^  nnlcsj*  I  can  escape  from  my  body,  uule^^8,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  can 

L^  i, .  .  uf  time  and  space.      I  can  do  all  this  work  if  I  can  thus  escape,  if 

I  am  thus  free^  for  in  that  ease  I  remember  and  identify  every  object 

and  subject  with  which  I  have  to  do  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 

o  2 
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I  apprehcud  and  am  apprehended  by  Ttc  Divine  Spirit.  I  only  vmtitj 
the  help  of  the  brain  in  this  process  in  urder  to  put  my  body  iti  aetiou  Uit 
the  information  of  others  who  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  to  bodilj 
state^  and  in  that  case  /  act,  it  may  be,  upon  the  Ijody  through  the 
brain  in  very  much  the  name  way  as  that  in  which  the  telegraph  clerk 
acts  upon  the  apparatus  with  which  he  has  to  do.  What  do  yoti  aay  ? 
Am  1  not  here  dealing  with  facts  rather  than  with  fancies^  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  right  use  of  my  reason  ? 

M,  I  do  not  raise  any  objection  now.      Indeed  (barring  the  aimile) 
I  am   more  than   half-disj^scd  to  go  along  with  you  in  what  you  saTpj 
for  I  could  never  «ee  how  it  was  possible  that  any  key  to  the  mystery* 
of  memory  was    to    be    found     in   the    recording   action    of   certain 
perishable  bruiu-cclls.      But  you  must  come  down  from  the  clouds  anA^ 
be  a  little  more  explicit  if  I  am   to  see   these  matters  distinctly  fronin 
your   point    of    view.      How    comes  itj    for  example,  that  you  and  I 
remember  this  conversation,  and   associate  it,  not  only  with  onrselve^^j 
but  also  with  onr  present  surruundings  in   time   and  space?      In  this 
case,  at  any  rate,  the  notions  of  time  and  space  figure  conspicuously. 

C  No  doubt.  In  this,  and  in  every  act  of  memory,  time  and  spacel 
have  a  part  to  play  which  canuot  be  dispensed  with  now;  but  there  is  alsci 
an  action  going  on  belli nd  the  scenes  which  is  still  more  indispensable. 
You  and  I  will  be  chcwhcre  to-morrow,  apart,  probably,  and  silent; 
but,  in  memory,  we  art  still  here  talking  and  listening,  and  with  the  same 
surroundings  as  to  place  and  time.  In  memory  the  past  is,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  the  present — then  is  still  now,  there  is  still  here.  In  this  act 
of  memory  there  is  also  an  indissoluble  association  of  ideas,  an  assoctm^ 
tion  in  which  animate  and  inanimate  objects  and  subjects  are  included 
indiscriminately.  You  yourself,  to-morrow  and  afterwards,  will  eerro: 
to  remind  me  of  this  conversation  and  its  accompaniments;  and  so  willj 
the  room. 

M.  The  room  ! 

V.  Yes.  It  was,  I  believe,  no  mere  figure  of  speech  which  the  dying 
Joshua  used  when  he  took  a  large  stone  and  set  it  up  under  an  oak  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  '^  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  &J 
witness  unto  us;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  wortls  of  the  Lord  which  He  • 
spake  unto  us:  it  shall  be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your 
God  ;'*  and  which  Christ  used  when  He  said  that  if  the  people  around 
Him  were  silent,  "  the  very  stones  would  cry  out."  Explain  it  as  you 
may,  inanimate  objects  and  subjects  are  connected  with  animate 
objects  and  subjects  in  an  act  of  memory  by  the  indissoluble  associa* 
tion  of  ideas.  As  regards  myself  personally,  I  have,  in  this  and  in 
every  act  of  memory,  to  do  with  the  outer  world,  as  well  as  with  th^ 
inner  world  which  seems  to  be  more  especially  mine,  I  can  1  '  "^-' 
objects  and  subjects  in  either  world,  with  the  same  degree  of  a  l  ^  j 
certainty.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  home  of  memory  mmt  be  in  Clid 
open  universe  rather  than   in   shut  brain-cells;  and   I  am   altogether 
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ilHit    iu  wonder    until    1   remember   that  1  may  be    able  to    say  /  atn 
'^(ecausCi  ID  a  tneasiirej  1  am  superior  to  time   aud   space  by  virtue  of 
my  kinship  to  The  Eternal  Omnipresent  Now,  whaae  name  is  I  AM. 

-V.  If  1  accept  this  view  of  memory  I  mujit  allow  that  there  is  that 
in  my  nature  which  is  congenerous  with  Divine  spirit,  wliieh  cannot  be 
^.csabined^  cribbed,  and  confined*'  in  my  body,  and  I  iintl  it  no  easy 
iiiattf^.r  to  do  this.      Will  nothing  less  do  ? 

C,  Nothing  less,  certainly,  I  cau  draw  no  other  conchision  from 
the  facta  with  which  we  have  had  to  do*  And  the  concUisiou  which  I  am 
CDmpcUed  to  draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  faculty  of  memory  is  also 
that  which  I  am  compelled  to  draw  froui  the  facts  which  yet  remain 
to  be  noticed.  The  humble  workings  of  my  own  imagination  and 
nsMOD  arc  sufllciently  wonderful  to  make  mc  ready  to  believe  that 
aa  man  1  may  have  some  small  share  in  the  nature  of  The  Omniscient 
Creator*  My  will  refuses  to  submit  to  anything  like  coercion  :  in  the 
strong  words  of  Jean  Paul,  it  say»  "  more  royally  to  itself  than  the 
SpanLsli  Ilegeut  to  others,  I,  the  King ;"  it  is  so  far  above  law  as 
to  make  me  ready  to  believe  that  as  man  I  may,  in  some  measure,  par- 
take in  the  nature  of  The  Divine  Lawgiver.  i\fy  eonnciencc  warns  me 
to  avoid  that  which  is  evil  aud  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,  and,  as  I 
choose  to  be  obedient  or  disobedient,  it  rewards  or  puni&hcs  mc;  and  the 
more  I  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  more  am  1  disposed  to  believe 
thmt  the  voice  of  mv  conscience  mav  be  the  voice  of  God  within  me — the 
(Jod  who  is  absolutely  opposed  to  evil — the  God  in  whose  image  I  am 
said  to  be  made.  My  words  carry  witli  them  little  weight,  but  words 
Itave  been  uttered  by  men  like  myself  which  move  the  world,  and  live 
in  1  way  which  is  alone  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
their  common  root  in  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  always  dissatisfied  with 
the  present,  and  hoping  for  a  better  slate  of  things  in  the  future.  I 
feel  instinctively  that  evil  ought  not  to  have  the  mastery  over  me  which 
it  has,  and  that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  I  may  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  evil,  I  am  yielding  to  what  can  be  scarcely  less  than  an  impera- 
tiv©  iuBtiuct  when  I  pray  as  I  am  taught  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Wd  when  I  repeat  the  Doxology.  I  am  yielding  to  what  can  be 
•Osrccly  less  than  an  imperative  instinct  when  I  lx>w  down  before  God 
in  fear  aud  worship,  and  yet  lovingly.  And  why  ?  Scarcely  for  any 
better  reason  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  even  this, 
that  I  am  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  I  am  at  present  degraded  by 
being  nuuatnrallj  under  the  dominion  of  evil,  and  that  I  am  to  be 
delivered  from  this  state  by  the  help  of  God.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  I  see  clearly  why  it  is — that  1  must  fear  and  worship,  aud  at  the 
same  time  love  God;  that  I  may  pray  to  be  delivered  from  evilj  and  l>c 
€leiif€red ;  that  1  may  give  thanks;  that  I  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
piesent,  and  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future ;  that  1 
may  thiuk,  and  imagine^  and  feel;  that  I  may  give  expi^ssion  to  my 
iboiighta  and  feelings  and  imaginations  in   speech^  and  put  them  on 
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record  for  the   benefit  of  others,   or   the  ci^ntrary  i  %n*t   1   hsve  tto , 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  that  I  mn  a  free  agent;  thai  I  am  what  I| 
am.     From  any  other  point  of  view  I  am  to  myself  an  inscratab 
enigma* 

M.  But  what  of  the  mortal  body  of  man !  This  is  a  (aet  at  any 
rate — a  fact,  too^  which  would  seem  to  be  fatally  opposed  to  the  coaJ 
elusion  that  man  is,  iu  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  image  of  God. 

C  Tliis  18  not  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  driven  hy  the  force  of 
the  fact  in  question.  The  mortal  body  has^  in  itaelf,  no  ekment  of 
permanency.  It  is  subject'  to  a  process  of  continual  waste  and  renewal. 
That  body  which  is  placed  in  the  grave  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career 
ia  only  one  of  many  bodies  of  the  same  sort  in  which  man  haH  figtir 
durlog  that  career.  Underlying  this  very  body  there  must  be  son 
thiug  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  which  is  abiding,  something 
aid  of  which  the  transitory  body  is  being  continually  built  up,  aome^ 
thing  non-apparent  which  is  related  to  that  which  is  apparent  in  tho  i 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  Platonic  \iiaf  or  the  iVristotellani' 
ffSoc,  the  abiding  seminal  fonn,  is  related — something  which,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  tlic  contrary^  may  be  that  non- apparent  body 
celestial  of  which  St»  Paul  speaks.  My  body  terrestrial  may  b© 
mystery  which  ia  every  moment  testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  atill 
greater  mystery  of  The  Incarnation.  It  may  be  that  I  am  now  bodilw 
what  I  anij  not  because  my  present  body  is  in  any  true  sense  the  W^U^ 
spring  of  my  being,  but  because  a  change  akin  to  that  of  The  Incarna^ 
tion  is  being  continually  wrought  in  me.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
believing,  as  I  am  taught  to  believe,  that  /  may  be  in  my  prci^eat  body, 
or  out  of  it,  subject  to  the  senses  or  not  subject.  I  can  conceive  of 
the  possibility  of  a  change  from  either  state  into  the  other  as  a  jj  i  "^  '7 
natural  procesjis,  for  in  order  to  this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  gf  f  1 

the  Aiistotelian  incubus  of  dead  matter,  iiAir,  and  to  believe  that  what  is 
called  matter  and  what  is  called  spirit  are  correlated  in  the  same  way  a« 
that  in  which  the  apparent  ttSwXo^  and  the  non-appai^ent  iSea  of  Plata! 
are  correlated — that  underlying  both  is  a  substance  which  may  bo  wha^k 
called  matter  in  one  aspect  and  wliat  is  called  spirit  in  another  aspeeliJ 
I  can  even   believe  that  the  Ood,  in  whose  image  I  am  mado,  is  mof 
than  formless  spirit — that   lie  has   spiritual  form    like  that  of  nmnj 
which  may  be  revealed  to  the  senses  anywhere   instantly,  or  rapt  awayj 
from    the  senses — that  tliere   is   nothing   degrading   in   this    notion   of 
imthropomorphism,      I  am  taught    to  believe  that  God  was  revealed 
in    the  form  of  man   before   the  Incarnation  of  Christ.     There  mn 
be  a  higher  type  of  body  than   that  fleshly   body  in    which,  liS    tlig 
name  implies,  the  affe^L'tions  of  Creophyllus,  the  companion  of  Homer, 
were  centred,    a   body    which  h   atom-born   and  atom-bred,  which  it>_ 
fastened  to  earth   in  all   directions  by  *^  the  tic  of  the  cause'';  and,  aai 
it  seems  to  me,  no  less  exalted  type  can  serve  than  that  which  b  exM-- 
bited  in  the  body  which  Christ  had  after  His  resurreetionj  a  body  which 
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cj  rar  aud  disappear  '^  when  the  tloors  wore  slmt  for  fear  of  the 

Jlm .^,  .V  beiog,  as  it  were,  rc-iaearaated  at  one  time  and  clis-ioear- 
tokitd  at  nnother.  Disease  and  death  matf  belong  to  aii  abaormal  state 
of  things  rather  than  to  a  normal .  Tlic  normal  state  of  taan  may  be, 
nnl  a  Mate  of  bondage  to  dead  matter,  iiX?^  but  a  state  of  supremacy 
over  it^  a  state  which  is  that  which  was  exhibited  in  tlic  risen  body  of 
Christ — Umt,  and  no  other.  The  normal  state  of  mau  may  bcj  not  n 
«t*te  of  disease  and  death,  but  that  higher  state  in  which  immortal 
life  lims  the  master}'.  There  may  be  no  real  disturbance  of  the  order 
of  nature  in  any  mirar/f  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  The  Seripturca  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  roiracle  may  be  only  a  revelation  of  tltia  order. 
Indeed,  1  conceive  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  moat  exalted  view 
<jf  the  dignity  of  my  bodily  fonHf  of  my  body  celestial,  and  to  belic\'e 
fimt  my  rcKcmblanec  to  The  Hivinc  Being  may  be  carried  out  here 
no  less  than  in  ray  spirit* 

M.  In  the  Phjedo,  Socrates  speaks  of  the  body,  (rtofia,  the  mortal 
Ij,  as  a  disturbing  element  by  which  the  soul  is  hindered  in  the 
initittion  of  knowledge;  and  in  tlie  CratyUiis  he  says  that  the  word 
ifStfga,  by  a  very  little  permutation,  may  be  variously  interpi^cted — that 
M»fia  may  stand  for  the  grave,  utjita,  in  which  the  soul  is  buried  in  our 
piesent  life,  or  else  the  sign  of  the  soul  (the  soul  signifying  through 
the  body),  the  Orpliic  poets,  who  probably  invented  the  word  trtlj^Ka, 
bemg  tinder  the  imprei*sion  that  the  soul  is  now  suffering  the  punish- 
ment of  mn,  and  that  the  l)ody  may  be  compared  to  a  prison  or  place 
«f  irafd  in  which  the  eoul  is  iucarccrated  or  incorporated  in  order  that 
it  inaY  be  savetl  (autfia  iVa  aCft*iTat)  as  the  name  crtT'/^ti  implies — a  view 
acoofding  to  whicli  not  even  a  letter  of  the  word  need  be  altered  in 
order  to  arrive  at  its  meaning.  You  w  ill  not  wonder,  I  suppose,  that 
Socrate«  should  t«pcak  in  this  way,  or  that  Esehykis  should  ask,  ''Who 
kiHiws  whether  life  may  not  be  death,  and  the  body  a  tomb?'*  I  have. 
jast  been  reading  Jowett's  delightful  translation  of  Plato,  and  these 
femarkft  and  this  qnestion  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  In  any  case, 
joo  would  have  me  look  upon  my  present  time-bound  and  space-bound 
mortal  body  as  hiding  a  farm  which  is  superior  to  time  and  sjiace,  and 
which  may  be  no  other  than  the  body  celestial  of  which  St  Paul  speaks* 
Indeed,  you  oblige  me  to  widen  the  conccptioE  of  ray  own  being  until  it 
is  ponible,  without  hyperbole,  to  say  '^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within 
loe/^  and  also  The  King  in  person*  In  other  words,  you  agree  with 
Parmeoides  in  believing  being,  rw  tt^,  to  be  equivalent  to  unity,  tq  &i^, 
^nd  with  Plato  in  thinking  that  both  are  resolvable  into  the  thought 
of  God.  Moreover,  you  must  agree  with  the  Athenian  stranger,  in  the^- 
TjawB,  ia  thiakiug  that  it  is  wrong  to  uac  the  word  nature  in  the^ 
<»rdiaar}'  sense  in  which  naturalists  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it^  nature 
in  radity  being  at  most  a  :iecondary  manifestation  of  that  which  i^  now 
non -apparent  and  super-natural,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
tttBjr  be  called  aoul — that  » the  siudy  of  natural  philosophy  is  pursued 
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ordinarily  in  a  wrong  way,  even  by  transposing  first  and  second  cans 
But— 

•  C.  Wc  niust  not  stay  now  to  inquire  more  fully  into  these  points,  for 
time  is  fast  passing,  and  before  yon  go  I  want  you  to  listen  to  a  few  words* 
w^hicli  1  have  still  to  say,  ami  then  to  tell  me  why  you,  who  have  paid 
much  attention  to  scientific  matters^  do  not  give  in  yoiir  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  which  has  now  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
scientific  men — the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

3/.  Finish  what  you  have  got  to  say,  and  then  I  will  try  to  do,  as 
far  as  I  may  in  half  an  hour,  what  you  would  liave  me  do. 

C.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out,  in  passing,  that  the  relations  of  ma 
to  man  appear  to  be  not  a  little  simplified  by  recognizing  the  rela 
tionship  of  man  to  God  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I  can,  in  a 
measure,  see  why  T  am  required  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  if 
man  is  only  perfect  when  he  is  at  one  with  The  God  who  is  Love^ 
I  can  see  that  the  command  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  command  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.  All  men  have  the  same  nature*  All 
men,  if  I  have  not  been  speaking  wildly,  have  their  tnie  centre,  not  bk 
themselves  individually,  but  collectively  in  God,  Hence  the  primal  law 
of  perfect  human  nature  is  a  law  which  works  in  the  direction  of 
sympathy  and  love.  Hence  anything  which  is  opposed  to  this  law 
must  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal — as  the  result  of  the  uunatural 
centralization  of  man  in  self,  as  the  working  of  evil,  and  not  as  the  r^ult 
of  the  natural  centralization  of  man  in  God,  If  this  be  so,  I  need  go- 
no  further  to  find  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  human  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  Up  to  this  point  I  can  see  my  way  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness ;  beyond  it  all  is  mist,  I  can  sec  that  I  must  he  at  one  with 
man.  I  cannot  see  that  I  must  be  at  one  with  the  creatures  which 
occupy  lower  rounds  in  the  scale  of  being.  I  can  see  that  the  bodi^ 
of  all  these  creatures  are  framed  upon  the  same  archetypal  plan  as 
that  upon  which  the  body  of  man  is  framed  ;  I  can  see  many  resem'^ 
blances  between  the  life  of  these  creatures  and  the  life  of  man  ;  and 
put  questions  to  myself  which  I  cannot  answer.  1  ask,  is  it  really  true 
that  these  lower  creatures  are  slowly  and  surely  changing  into  mor^ 
perfect  forms  of  being,  and  that  man  himself  is  only  the  ultimate 
product  of  this  process?  Is  there,  I  ask,  communion  between  the3«e 
creatures  and  man,  like  that  which  exists  between  God  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  man?  What  do  you  say  ?  1  feel  that  it  cannot  lie 
so,  but  I  cannot  prove,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  it  is  not  so,  I  see- 
many  resemblances  between  man  and  beast,  in  life  no  less  than  in  body  ; 
but  I  also  sec  ciift'erenccs  in  man  which  are  more  than  differences  oS 
degree.  These  vital  resemblantcs  include  the  lower  and  some  of  tho 
higher  manifcf^tations  of  life,  but  not  tlie  highest — ^not  those  which  ntt 
diidplayed  in  the  upper  regions  of  mind,  in  dominion  over  nature,  in  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evilj  in  free  will^  in  speech,  in  science,  io  art^ 
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in  religion.  These  higher  raanifcstatious  of  life  are,  so  far  as  1  ran  see, 
collar  to  man.  The  brute  observes  and  rcracmbera  and  reasons, 
ad  what  is  it  that  it  observes  and  remembers^  and  upon  what  does  it 
n^ason?  Only,  as  it  would  seem,  the  impresHlons  of  the  common  senses 
and  the  perceptions  connected  therewith.  That  it  gets  a  single  step 
beyond  these  impressiona  and  perceptions^  along  with  man,  towards  the 
realm  of  abi^tract  thought^  towards  Godj  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  show.  It  is  only  an  automaton.  Instead  of  being  a  perstm  like 
man,  it  is  never  more  than  a  ihi/iff.  That  is  all.  In  spite  of  resem- 
blances there  is,  as  it  seeras  to  mc^  the  most  fundaraentid  diflerenec 
between  man  and  beast;  and  nothing  but  the  plainest  facts^  and  the 
sternest  logic,  will  convince  inc  that  I  must  look  np<iti  man  as  a  mere 
beast  which  has,  mainly  by  his  own  efforts^  at  the  cost  of  others,  won  the 
victory  in  the  battle  of  life.  Bat  I  am  talking  when  I  ought  to  be 
lifiicaing  to  you  ;  so  pray  begin  and  tell  me  why,  on  scientific  grounds, 
Tou  are  not  a  believer  in  this  doctrine  of  evolution* 

M,  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  one's  wits  about  one  to  answer  your 
qnestionj,  and  I  do  not  feci  myself  in  that  case  now.  Indeed,  ray 
thoughts  are  running  on  after  your  thoughts  rather  than  in  the  diree-^ 
tian  in  which  you  would  have  them  move,  and  it  is  getting  late. 

CI  Never  mind  the  time.  Let  us  light  our  pipes  and  send  the  servants 
to  bed.     Your  servants  will  not  wait  up  for  you^  and  it  will  not  be  the 

fir»«t  time  that  you  have  let  yourself  in  with  a  latch-key. 

4c  3j:  *  *  * 

C  What  are  you  rummaging  among  the  books  for? 

M,  I  am  looking  for  LyelFs  "  Elements  of  Geology/'  and  for  Darwin's 
•'  Origin  of  Species/'  and  here  they  arc.  I  may  have  to  refer  to  them 
before  I  have  done. 

C  Go  on  in  your  own  way  and  at  your  own  pace. 

M,  The  evolutionist  has  no  right  to  leave  you  to  suppose — I  may 
make  a  beginning  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else — ^that  all  the  facts  with 
which  he  has  to  do  as  a  student  of  nature  arc  altogether  in  favour  of 
bis  particular  views.  He  may,  if  he  will,  find  signs  of  a  chauge  for  the 
better  ia  the  history  of  man,  He  may^  if  he  will,  though  not  so  easily, 
Ind  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  history  of  the  plants  and 
limals  which  have  been  modified  by  the  interference  of  man*  But, 
xinlesi  my  eyes  altogether  deceive  me,  nature  is  likely  to  appear  to  him 
in  »  different  light  if  the  history  of  man  and  the  history  of  the  plants 
and  animals  modified  by  man  arc  left  out  of  the  question.  For  then  he 
will  »ce — what  ?  lie  will  see  various  species,  and  genera,  and  families, 
and  larger  groupings  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  always  the  same, 
and  which  have  been  the  same  always^  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to 
go  back  in  ordinary  historic  time.  He  will  see,  indeed,  that  the  weight 
of  cTidtsncc  is  in  favour  of  stability  rather  than  in  favour  of  evolution. 

C,  I  did  not  know  that  wild  plants  and  animals  are  so  invariable. 
On  tbc  eontrarVj  I  thought  that  Mr*  Darwin. and  others  had  made  out 
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very  plainly  Ihat^  uDder  altered  circuuii>taiJ0cs  about  which  «o,mucU  lia» 
been  said,  very  many  pknts  and  animals  are  more  gr  lens  prone  U* 
variation^  and  that  tie  varieties  m  produced  arc  actual  steps  towarcU 
tlie  formation  of  new  species  and  genera  and  families. 

M.  Under  tliese  altered  cireuin»tancc8j  no  doubtj  many  plants  and 
animals  do  vary  in  a  most  e^itraordinary  way,  but  not  in  tlie  way 
which  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion- that  a  lower  species  maybe  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  higher  species,  or  that  the  distinctions  between  species 
are  ever  done  away  with.  The  definition  of  species  has  to  bo  widened 
»o  as  to  take  in  the  varieties ;  that  is  alL  In  every  case^  so  far  m  I  know, 
the  species  themselves  remain  as  far  apart  as  ever ;  or  if,  in  a  few  instancciii 
certain  closely-allied  species  may  intcr-cross  and  produce  hybrid  forms* 
nature,  as  a  rule^  shows  her  disappix>val  by  m;vkiug  those  forms  infertile. 
Moreover,  the  varieties,  when  left  to  themaelves,  arc  generally  in  a  hurry 
to  revert  to  the  ancestral  type.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  varieiies  of 
plants  and  animals  may  be  made  to  teach  the  same  lesson  as  tliat  which 
yon  find  in  the  history  of  the  species  and  genera  and  families  of  wihl  plantu 
and  animals — a  lesson  which  those  who  believe  in  the  stability  of  the 
universe  will  be  more  ready  to  receive  than  those  who  believe  in  evolution* 

C.  Is  it  so  ? 
•  *  Jf .  So  it  appears  to  mc.  Moreover,  1  never  could  find  any  other  evi* ' 
dence  in  favour  of  evolution  in  the  history  of  the  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals  which  are  producible  by  cultivation  and  domestication*  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  these  varieties  exhibit  that  change  for  the  better  which 
is  implied  in  the  notion  of  evolution.  There  i^  always  something  xmcom- 
fortably  nnnatunil  in  the  xeTj  existence  of  the  variety*  It  is  produced  by 
the  interference  of  man  ;  it  cannot  be  periietuated  without  this  interfer- 
ence. The  plant  or  animal  has  been  shorn  of  some  power  by  which 
It  was  able  to  keep  its  proper  place  in  nature.  The  garden-rose  has 
had  its  stamens  and  pistils  trani^^formed  into  petals ;  it  i^  no  longer 
fertile  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  it  must  be  propagated  by  the  gardener 
artificially ;  and  if  it  be  not  so  cared  for  it  sooner  or  later  reverts  to 
the  wild  state,  or  dies.  The  fancy- pigeon  has  been  produced  by  man  Uy 
means  of  careful  inter-crc^sings  j  it  has  lost  none  of  its  fertility,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  extinction  for  this  reason ;  but  if  it  be  not 
lcx>ked  after  and  prevented  from  associating  with  others  of  its  kixidt 
its  progeny  soon  lose  the  characteristics  by  which  they  were  distio- 
gimihed  from  the  rock-pigeon  (CQiumia  iitm)^  which  is  the  coiomcUi 
parent  of  all  pigeona.  And  so  also  with  all  other  plants  and  miimily 
which  have  been  modified  by  the  interfeience  of  man.  Witliout  Urn 
interference  the  original  state  of  wildness  soon  gains  the  mastery ;  there 
is  an  inherent  element  of  ^veakuess  in  every  case;  and»  therefore,  it  nomy 
be  doubted  whether  any  variety  in  plant  or  animal  producible  by  this 
inlerlbfieiicc  is  really  a  change  for  thr  iv  ^fr"»« — J--  t^niiT*  r*  wtr,»^  »%i.*,.,,.i  i,. 
[  the  direction  of  evolution. 
4  iiU  am  quite  preparad  to  think  Uiat  the  changes  in  iiatuce  pny- 
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mail  arc  anything  but  au  improvement 
aiure.      In  Nut  t  to  herself,  I   find  reason  to  believe  that 

perf^ethj  adapted  to  the  place  it  Las  to  fill 
111  tlie  economy  ot  nature.  I  also  find  reason  to  believe  that  uu 
citiglc  place  in  nature  could  be  otherwise  occupied  or  left  unoccupied 
without  serious  disorder  in  the  course  of  nature.  A  host  of  rabbita 
'ie  hui!ibandnian  beyrmd  mcastire  is  the  natural  consequence 
nictian  of  a  few  weasels.  A  plague  of  frogSj  almost  ay  bad 
tho  ancient  plague  of  frogs  in  Eg%^pt^  is^  aa  the  inhabitants  of  the 
\i\A  Dutch  inar^shps  well  know,  a  natural  eonsequcTice  of  exter« 
ig  the  watcr-snakex  in  the  one  cascj  or  of  frightening  away  the 
rial  10  the  other.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible^  as  Paul  de  Kock. 
ts  in  one  of  \m  novels  that  the  ancient  plague  of  frogs  in 
it  may  have  been  brought  about  by  eating  the  birds  which  preyed 
pon  tlie  frogs,  and  that — to  carry  out  thi«  suggestion  a  little  further — 
Ibc  destruction  of  the  frogs  which  ate  the  lice  and  flies  may  have 
ms  naturally,  to  the  two  ancient  Egyptian  plagues  of  lice  and 
wliieh  followed,  one  after  the  other,  close  upon  tho  heels  of  the 
plague  of  frogs.  At  all  events,  wherever  I  look  1  see  enough  to 
conTincc  me  that  each  plant  and  animal  has  a  pai*t  to  fulfil  in  nature 
Iriiieli  cantiot  be  omitted^  and  nothing  to  make  me  suspect 
t  any  plant  or  animal  is  not  perfectly  fittetl  to  the  fulfilment  of 
part,  I  see,  indeed,  enough  to  conduce  me  that  any  working. 
iwarda  cvolntion  in  plant  or  animal  must  disturb  the  exquisite 
CHpiilibrium  of  nature,  and  may  disturb  it  seriously.  But  what  do  you 
iay  about  the  ai*guraeuts  in  favour  of  evolution  whieli  have  been 
dmwQ  from  the  history  of  embryonic  development?  There  is  here 
wraethjDg  altogether  in  favour  of  evolution — ^is  there  not  ? 

IAf.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  facts  which  have  here  to  be  dealt 
with  are  plain  enough,  but  not  so  their  meauiug,  la  one  point  of 
iricw  tbey  sccra  to  support  the  notion  of  evolution ;  in  another  to 
Cdatradict  it.  Until  the  st^ite  of  maturity  is  arrived  at,  a  process  of 
pogves^ive  development  is  continually  at  work  in  all  plants  and 
imoials,  which  process  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases,  both  as 
to  ttt  ttarting-point  and  as  U\  the  course  pursued  for  some  distance 
tfteiwardfl^  What  to  begin  with  is  little  more  than  a  little  bit  of 
I  fanrieai  protoplasm  is  transformed  through  what  for  some  time  is 
^^  tnieotly  one  aud  the  same  process  into  this  or  that  plant  or  anixnaL 
^B  Ofihia  truth  &a  exemplified  in  the  embryonic  development  of  the  higher 
^^^^H^Ap  i&D  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  that  found  in  a 
^^WBJfct  of  Von  Baer  (who  is  the  great  authority  on  the  subject) 
*fek  is  here  quoted  by  Mr.  Dai^in,  and  which  I  will  read  to  you  : 
^'  rv'os  of  maTnmalia^   of  birds,   lizards,  and  snakes,  probably 

^  ..  .i-^lunia,  are  m  their  earlie^nt  states  exceedingly  like  one  another^ 
Ml  '«9  %  wbolei  and  in  the  mcde  of  development  of  their  parts  :  so 
QBeh  to|  iu^  fsoti  that  we  can  often  distinguish  the  embryoa  only  h% 
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tlieir  size*  lii  my  possession  arc  two  little  eiubrjos  m  sjitni^  wnc 
names  1  have  omitted  to  attach,  and  at  pre*;eut  1  am  quite  iiiiaWc  to 
aay  to  what  clasa  they  belong.  They  may  be  lizards  or  small  birds,  or 
very  young  mammalia,  so  complete  ia  the  similarity  iu  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  head  and  trunk  in  these  animals*  The  extremities, 
however,  are  still  absent  in  these  embryos.  But  even  if  they  had  existed 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  development  we  sliould  learn  nothing,  for 
the  feet  of  lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds,  uo  less  than 
the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form*** 
Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited  easily ;  but  1  need 
not  stay  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  certain  passing  resemblances  to 
lower  types  of  being  are  brought  to  light  in  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  types  of  being.  \ou  may  take  tlic  fact  for  granted, 
and  ask — What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  obvious  oneness  of 
plan  in  cttibryonic  structure  ?  Is  it  that  the  apecica  and  genera  and 
families  of  plants  and  animals  with  which  the  world  is  j>eopled  arc  all 
descended  from  a  few  ancestors  or  from  a  single  ancestor  ?  Is  it  that 
there  is  a  common  linr,  or  a  few  common  lines,  of  direct  ancestry  ?  Or 
does  oneness  of  plan  in  embryonic  structure  only  point  to  archetypal  unity, 
with  individuality  no  less  than  unity  impresscd^cverywhere,  from  the  very 
first  rudimentary  phase  of  being  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  simply  a  case 
of  unity  in  plurality  and  plurality  in  unity?  Either  view  is  possible* 
And  J  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  process  of  embryonic 
development,  taken  by  itself,  to  show  which  of  the  two  views  is  the  more 
probable.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  geologj'  in  ortler  to  find 
anything  which  can  he  regarded  as  certain  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution* 
C.  The  evolutionists  themselves  say  so»  They  allow  that  only  gei>- 
logical  lime  is  sufiicicntly  jjrotracted  for  their  purpose ;  and  they 
contend  that  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth  the  facts  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  arc  exactly  as  they  would  have  them  to  be.  Are  they  right 
or  are  they  wrong  ? 

3/.  That  they  arc  altogether  in  the  right  I  have  yet  to  learn*  The 
''testimony  of  the  rocks"  is  certainly  not  so  decidedly  in  their  favour 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be*  The  facts  whicli  are  brought  to  light  in  tabUa 
like  those  of  Mr,  Etheridge— I  have  in  my  hand  Lyell's  '*  Klementa  of 
Geology  '^  open  at  the  Appendix — are  not  altogether  in  favour  of  tha 
^notion  that  the  more  perfect  plants  and  animals  have  been  evolved 
from  less  perfect  plants  and  animals.  Here,  as  you  see,  in  the  earlier 
primary  foasiliferous  or  palaeozoic  rocks  (the  lower  and  upper  Silnriaii) 
are  certain  cryptogams  (algte  and  lycopodiacese),  and  in  the  later  palieo* 
stoic  rocks  (the  Devonian,  carboniferous,  and  Permian)  the  cryptog)aiiia 
already  met  with  and  some  others,  together  with  very  many  conifers 
(which  are  flowering  plants  with  naked  seeds),  and  a  single  monocoty- 
ledon (Pothociies  Granionii).  In  the  secondary  foasiliferous  or  mem* 
EoiQ  rocks  (the  trias  and  lias^  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groupe),  crypto*  1 
gams  in  still  greatei  tiumbertf  are  met  with^  and  along  with  them  and 
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colli Ters^  eyciuh  (the  other  family  of  flowering   plantsi  with  naked 

s)    in   abundance,   and    several    monocotyledon;*.      In   the   tertiary 

foniliferons  or  cainozoic  rocks  (eocene^  mioeenej  pliocene,  post-pliocene, 

and  recent) »  cryptogams,   gymnospermsj   monocotylcdonA,  and   dicoty- 

>n»,  all  the  leading  forms  of  vegetable  life  now  inhabiting  the  globe, 

ire  fully  represented*     In  all  the  fossil tferous  rocks  are  examples  of  all, 

t>r  almost  all,  the  invertcbrata,  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest, 

ill  mixed  together  in  a  way  which  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that  the 

^idipler  forms  had  precedence  of  the  less  simple.      Some  forms,  as  the 

>ids,  are  more  abundant  in  the  paUeozoic  than  in  the  mesozoic  and 

>«oic  rocks ;  others,  as  the  trilobitesj  are   present   in  the  palicozoic 

and  absent  in  the  mesozoic  and  caiuozoic  rocks;  but  the  plain  fact  is  evi- 

Oiis — that  examples  of  all  the  invertcbrata  arc  met  with  in  all  the 

rous  roek^^and  that  all  are  mixed  together  indiscriminately.   Nor  is 

rcase  altogether  different  with  the  vertebrata.  Passing  upwards  through 

^lie  rarious  fossilifcrous  rocks^  as  you  see^  fishes  make  their  appearance 

cfore  reptiles,  reptiles   before   birds^  birds   before  mammals.      In  the 

ipper  Silurian,  the  DevoniiiU,  the  carboniferous,  and  the  Permian  rocks 

re    plagiostome   fishes    (sharks    and   rays) ;    in   the    two   latter  roeks^ 

>gether  with  plagiostome  fishes^  are  many  ganoids^  many  labyrintho- 

lont  amphibisD,   and   a  few  lacertilian   reptiles^   but   no  birds   and  no 

"  matDtn«ils*      In  the  mesozuic  rocks,  fishes  are    more  abundant^  reptiles, 

many  of  them  extinct  and  very  large,  are  in  great  numbers,  and  birds 

and  marwupials  begin  to  show  themselves,  several  cxam|jles  of  the  latter 

creatures  being  met  with  so  low  down  as  the  trias,  or  lowermost  meso- 

Eoic  rocks.    The  oldest  fish  (pteropsis),  which  is  met  with  in  the  upper 

Silurian  rock,  is  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  grade;  and  Professor  Owen, 

ling   of  the   histor}^   of  fossil   fishes   generally^  says  that  tlie  idea 

irted  is  that  of  mutation,  rather  than  that  of  progression/'     In 

the  cainozoic  rocks  arc  examples,  not  only  of  fishes   and  reptiles   and 

birds  in  ^ibundance,  but  also  of  all  the  ordci's  of  mammals  now  existing, 

all  mixed  together  as  indiscriminately  as  are  the  invertcbrata.      And,  so 

hi  nsi  I  know,  no  true  transitional  forms  are  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

C\  No  true  transitional  forms  to  be  met  with  anywhere  I     Is  not  the 

pedigree  of  the  horse,   as  made  out  chiefly  from  American   fossils  by 

Professor  Marsh,  in  flat  contradiction  to  this  statement  ?    And  does  not 

or  Huxley  assert  positively  that  this  pedigree  supplies  conclusive 

Ittice  in  favour  of  evolution? 

M,  He  does,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  suflicient    grounds. 

U  b  pofisible  that    the  horse    of   the  present   day   and   of  the  cpoclis 

^waponding  to  the  post,  pliocene  and  recent  racks  may  be  traced  back, 

flnlto  the  pliobippus  and  protohippus  (hipparion)  of  the  pliocene  rocks^ 

<kp|j  to  the  miohippus  (anchithcrium)    and  mcsuhippus   of  the  miocene 

focbj  and  lastly  to  the  oldeijt  member  of  the  so-called  etpiine  series  yet 

known,  the  diminutive  orohippus  of  the  eocene  rocks,  with  four  complete 

oa  the  front  limb,  with  three  toes  on  the  hind   limb,  with  well- 
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developed  uliia  and  fibula^  and  ^itli  short  crowned  grinders  of  simiile 
pattern^  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  so.  The  differenoet  in 
question  are  greater  than  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  varietiea  pron 
ducible  in  any  species  by  locality  or  by  climate  or  in  any  other  known 
way^  and  it  may  even  be  going  much  too  far  to  suppose  that  the  horse  ia 
as  closely  i*elated  to  the  pliohippus^  protohippus^  miohippus^  me^ohippns, 
and  orohippus^  as  it  is  to  the  ass^  zebra^  quagga^  and  the  like.  For  anything 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  the  orohippus  may  be  as  far  out  of  the  true 
ancestral  line  of  the  horse  as  the  hippopotamus.  The  horse  no  doubt  ia  a 
perfect  animal^but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  orohippus  was  less 
perfect.  Man  is  not  less  perfect  because  he  has  several  fingers  and  toes, 
and  a  movable  ulna^  and  why  should  the  eocene  fossil  animal  be  in  a 
different  case  ?  In  this  matter  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  so  eicellent 
a  naturalist  as  Professor  Huxley,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

C.  If  you  have  sound  reason  on  your  side  one  of  the  main  props 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  in  a  sad  state  of  rottenness. 

M.  It  is,  however,  upon  a  different  sort  of  argument  that  I  am  dia* 
posed  to  lay  stress.  It  is  plain  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  evolution  unless  interminable  ages  upon  ages  are  available  for 
the  purpose ;  it  is  not  plain  that  these  ages  are  available.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  sec  that  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
infinitely  overrated,  and  that,  after  all,  geological  time  may  not  reach 
back  very  far  beyond  historic  time. 

The  coal  seams  show  very  plainly  that  the  history  of  the  earth  must 
go  back  into  thousands  of  years,  but  not  into  millions.  Each  scam  is 
in  the  main  made  up  of  the  trees  and  undergrowth  of  ancient  foresta 
which  have  lived  and  died  on  the  spot.  The  rock  or  shale  or  clay 
overlying  the  scam  is  the  hardened  sludge  under  which  the  forest 
forming  the  scam  had  been  buried,  and  upon  which  a  new  forest  had  in 
due  time  been  developed.  In  the  coal  fields  of '  South  Wales,  where 
there  are,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  eighty  of  these  seams, 
separated  by  intervening  strata  of  rock  or  shale  or  clay,  it  is  certain 
that  each  seam  testifies  to  a  time  when  an  ancient  forest  lived  and  died 
on  the  spot,  and  that  each  stratum  or  set  of  strata  overlying  the  seam 
is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  forest  forming  the  seam  had  been  submerged 
and  buried  in  sludge.  And  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  are  not  those 
in  which  the  coal  seams  are  most  numerous.  Without  doubt,  therefore, 
a  long  time  must  have  been  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  coal  fields — • 
a  very  long  time.  But  a  very  long  time  does  not  mean  quite  the  .same 
thing  as  interminable  ages  upon  ages,  and  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
n  few  thousand  years.  The  forests  of  the  coal  seams  grew  in  timea 
when  the  climate  of  the  place  was  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  The  forests 
of  tlic  coal  scams  were  chiefly  composed  of  rapidly  growing  flowerless 
or  cryptogamous  trees  and  plants  of  the  families  of  ferns,  club-mosses, 
and  horse-tails.  The  growth  of  such  forests  may  have  to  be  measured 
l)y  that  of  gourds  or  mushrooms  rather  than  by  that  of  oaks  or  hasels ; 
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mnAf  in  fact,  there  is  no  good  reanou   w  liy   a  foi'est  composed  of  plants 

Jike  those  which  ure  met  with  in  the  coal  fields  should  not,  iu  the  course 

^^  of  a  fcir   acoTCs  of  years,  have   attaiiicd  to  a  degree  of  gi*owth  ^bich 

^krauld  »en^e  for  the  formation  of  the  very  thickest  of  the  coal  geaiu^t. 

^fl^or  it  there  any  better  reason  for  thinking  that  a  -scry  long  time  was 

spent   in  the  formation   of  the   stratum   or  set  of  strata  overlying  the 

^^eoal  seaiti^  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  foreat  was  snhinergcd  and  buried 

^^D    the  flludge  which  afterwards   became    rock  or  slialc  or  clay  in  the 

<;ottrse  of  a  few  months.    And  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 

^ime  was  wasted  in  repeated  risinga  and  fallings   of  the  surface   of  the 

^Oii   fields^  for   what  is  there  to  contradict  the  notion  that  all  the  coal 

^ftHBTtm  and  all  the  intercalated  beds  may  have  been  formed  one  after 

re  citfaer  in  one  and  the  same  process  of  sinking? 
Nor  are  endless  ages  wanted  for  the  formation  of  the  limestone  strata 
ifrhich  are  in  i\\Q  main  made  up  of  coraU  and  shells  of  various  sorts^orof 
^^ba  scarcely  stratified  white  chalk,  or  of  the  bands  or  masses  of  fiintstone 
^^nthe  chalk*      If  the  coral  polype  worked  as  hard  iu  ancient  times  as  it 
does  now,  a  good  deal  of  the  coral  rag  now  met  with  in  the  crust  of  the 
^arth   might   have  been   made   by  coral  polypes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Uiousand  years.    If  the  microscopic  globigerinje  aiid  other  foraminifera; 
\rorkcd  as  hard  iu  ancient  times  as  they  do  now,  a  very  large  amonnt 
w4)f  the  white  chalk  cow  existing  might  have  been  formed  in  the  course 
^^fif  a  few  thouitand  years ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  workings 
^ft'Cif   ihe  microscopie   radiolari^e  and   diatoms   in  the  formation  of  flint 
H  banda  and  masses.     And  certainly  the  formation   of  new  rock  at   the 
^  bottom  of  the  ocean  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  at  no  very  slow  rate  if 
the  growth  of  the  Bathybius  of  Professor  Huxley  is  to  be  measured 
^  Ify    that    of    another   protoplasmic    jelly- like  substance,  the   common 
^^  .Uihalium  of  the  tan-yard.    For,  as  1  myself  can  testify,  heaps  of  refuse 
^m  hark  which   were   uncovered  by   this  fungus  in    the  evening  may  be 
^^  wtateA   to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  on   the  following   morning. 
MorooTcrj  the  work  of  forming  chalk  or  flint  or  other  rocky  material 
I  is  in  great  measnrc  a  simply  chemical  work,  the  material  being  deposited^ 
^perkaps  rapidly,  from  the  water  iu   which  it  had  been  dissolved  pre- 
If  9  just  as  travertine,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  limestone 
presents  it^ielf,  is  deposited  when  the  water  in  which  it  was  dissolved  by 
tha  help  of  free  carbonic  acid  loses  a  certain  portion  of  that  acid. 
]  There  arc  alao  many  fossils  which  lend  no  little  support  to  the  notion 

^K  ibaisome  ufthe  work  which  had  to  be  done  in  the  stratilication  of  rocks 
^V  vaa  accomplished  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity.  In  the  case  of  the 
^^  fofiftil  forest  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  the  trunks 
^H  of  the  treea  arc,  almost  all  of  them,  broken  off  close  to  the  root, 
^" -pnwtnitc,  flftilcned,  and  crossing  each  other  in  the  most  disorderly 
manner.  It  would  Kcera  as  if  the  forest  had  been  crushed  nnder  a 
piort  of  aralanchc;  and  even  where  many  of  the  trunks  arc  standing, 
penetrating  far  beyond  the    coal  scam   into    the    superincumbent 
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rock  or  &liale  or  clay — as  in  the  case  of  the  forests  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  the  South  Joggins  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — a 
fiiiniilar  conclusion  is  inevitable  ;  for  here  it  ia  evident  that  the  saper- 
iucurabcot  stratum,  or  set  of  strata^  into  \^hich  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
penetrates,  must  have  been  formed  before  there  had  been  time  for  that 
tntuk  to  decay  and  waste  away  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  And 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  crushed  and  sliattcred  state  of  almost  all  the 
great  reptiles  in  the  trias,  or  of  the  fossil  fish  with  the  small  fish  half- 
way down  its  throat  w^hich  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
except  this — ^that  the  reptiles  must  have  been  overtaken  by  some  sudden 
ruin  like  that  of  an  avalanche^  and  that  the  fish  is  likely  to  have  been 
laiuddcnly  poisoned,  while  gorging  its -prey,  by  some  volcanic  ejection 
of  carbonic  acid  into  the  water  in  which  it  lived,  and  then  buried  in  tlie 
ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  there  was  time  for  the  finger  of 
decay  to  do  its  defacing  work  ? 

The  idea  of  interminable  ages  having  been  spent  in  the  formatioii  of 
the  fossiliferons  rocks  must,  I  suspect,  have  had  its  birth  in  the  mind  of 
some  evolutionist  who  knew  that  nothing  could  be  done  iu  the  way  of 
evolution  in  a  few  thousand  years.  At  all  events^  I  cannot  see  why  a 
few  thousand  years  would  not  have  scH'ved  for  doing  all  that  had  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  simple  stratification.  Nay>  morCi  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  successively 
covered  by  a  flora  or  fauna  corresponding  to  the  flora  and  fauna  whose 
remains  occur  successively  in  the  paUeozoic,  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic 
rocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  ancient 
earth  may  have  been  mapped  out  into  thi-ee  great  districts,  diflTcring  in 
their  flora  and  faima  in  the  same  way  a^  that  in  which  the  three  great 
groups  of  fossilifcrous  rocks  difler  in  theirs — that,  in  fact,  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  palteozoic^  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  rocks  may  have  co-existed, 
1  can  imagine  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  district  which  was  denuded 
when  the  cainozoic  rocks  were  formed  was  richer  than  that  of  the 
districts  which  were  denuded  when  the  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  rocks 
were  formed.  I  can  also  imagine  that  this  order  of  formation  might  haw 
been  other  than  that  which  is  actually  met  with — that  the  cainozoic  rocks 
might  have  been  first  or  second  instead  of  third  in  the  series,  for,  in  order 
to  this,  all  that  is  neccssar)^  is  to  suppose  that  the  revolution  or  revolu- 
tions which  led  to  the  denudation  of  these  three  districts  had  been  timed 
nccordingly.  And  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  1  am  not  altogether  wrong 
in  letting  my  imagination  run  on  in  this  way.  In  a  word,  the  impression 
left  on  my  miod  by  these  considerations  is  altogether  contradictory  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  ,•  for  if,  as  would  seem  to  be  not  improbable, 
the  fossilifcrous  rocks  may  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  there  would  plainly  not  be  time  enough  to  allow  of  miy 
very  marked  working  in  the  direction  of  evolution, 

C  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  certain  passages  in  the 
past  history  of  the  earth  points  to  long  rather  than  to  short  meastifcs 
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of  time.  It  is  certain  that  regions  now  temperate  and  arctic  or 
sub- arctic  were  tropical  or  sub-tropical  in  the  epochs  during  which 
the  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  and  cainozoic  rocks  were  in  course  of 
formation*  It  is  certain  that  these  same  temperate  and  arctic  or 
sub-arctic  regions  passed  afterwards  through  certain  glacial  epochs  iu 
vbich  the  climate  was  as  severe  as  it  now  is  in  winter  near  the 
pale.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  tempe- 
rate and  arctic  or  sub-arctic  regions  was  ushered  in  almost  suddenly  by 
these  glacial  epochs.  And  why  ?  Was  it  that  iu  the  precession  of  the 
equiDoxes^  and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  apsides  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
caiuies  were  at  work  by  which  tlic  summer  and  winter  relations  of  the 
earth  tu  the  phases  of  perihelioa  and  aphelion  are  reversed  every 
11,000  years  or  tlicrcabouts ;  and  that  for  this  reason  a  summer  which, 
like  ours  now,  is  temperate  at  the  aphelion,  might  be  tropical  or  sub* 
tropic&I  at  the  perihelion,  and  that  a  winter  which*  like  ours  now,  is 
mild  at  the  perihelion,  might  be  terribly  severe  at  the  aphelion  ?  Iu 
these  changes  I  can  dimly  see  why  the  climate  of  regions  now  tcmpc- 
rmto  or  arctic  or  sub-arctic  may  have  been  tropical  or  sub- tropical 
prior  to  the  glacial  epochs,  and  also  why  the  contrary  state  of  things 
in  the  glacial  epochs  themselves  may  have  been  brought  about* 
Moreover,  I  can  also  dimly  see  why  changes  iu  the  eccentricity  of  the 
th's  orbit  may  have  had  somethiug  to  do  in  eausiog  these  glacial 
chs.  At  the  present  time  the  earth  is  3,000,000  miles  nearer  the 
nnti  at  the  perihelion  in  winter  than  she  is  at  the  aphelion  in  summer; 
200,000  years  ago  the  apheliou  may  have  been  10,000,000  miles  more 
distAut  from  the  sun  than  the  perihelion ;  and  even  this  is  not  the 
itest  degree  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit  which  is  to  be  found 
going  back  into  still  more  distant  ages.  What  do  you  say  ? 
M.  I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  iu  thinking 
ih*t  these  changes  in  climate  were  due  to  geographical  rather  than  to 
astronomical  causes.  The  movement**  of  heated  air  have  undoubtedly 
iitueh  to  do  iu  distributing  the  solar  heat  over  the  earth.  The  air 
becomes  less  and  less  heated  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
becmu^  the  solar  rays  become  cooler  and  cooler  as  they  are  more  and 
iDore  oblique,     The  temperature  of  the  earth  is  greatly  afiected  by  the 

I  ilispotition  of  the  land  and  sea,  because,  under  sunshine,  the  air  over  the 
land  ii  rendered  far  hotter  than  the  air  over  the  water.  If  the  land 
mod  water  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  equatorial  regions  all 
Iftiid,  and  the  polar  regions  all  sea,  the  climate  of  the  earth 
getieralty  would,  for  this  reason,  be  far  hotter  than  it  now  is. 
Ifj  on  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement  had  been  reversed,  and 
the  equatorial  regions  had  been  all  water  and  the  polar  regions  all 
Iftndj  tJie  climate  of  the  earth  generally  would  be  far  coldrr  than  it 
now  WL     In  the  former  case  the  equatorial  regions  would  be  hyper- 

I  tropiead  and   the  polar  regions  quite  warm;    in   the   latter  cas?,   the 
itorial  regions  would  bo   comparatively  cold   and  the  rest  of  the 
fvoL,  xrxvii.  B 
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earth  as  much  ice-locked  as  it  was  in  the  glacial  epochs.  And  there  is 
Ideally  nothing  very  far-fetched  in  the  notion  that  the  land  and  water 
may  hare  been  differently  arranged  in  former  times^  for  man  is  now 
liviug  on  what  was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Indeed^  the  land  and 
water  mmsi  hare  been  arranged  differently  in  former  times^  and  there- 
tore  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  quite  at  liberty  to  think  that  the  signs  of  the 
tkenuaJ  and  glacial  epochs  may  simply  mark  the  times  when  the  land 
and  wat^r  were  ananged  more  or  letis  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways^ 
ami  that  ti^  tranttiaQ  firom  one  state  of  things  to  the  other  may  have 
biftfOL  br^o^itt  aboat  widi  more  or  less  suddenness  by  Tolcanic  agency. 

C^  StUI  TOOL  most  allow  at  kast  this — ^that  interminable  ages  must 
banr  been  sp^ut  in  die  ibraiaiion  of  the  granite  and  other  plutonia 
evck:^  :rp«m  w&rc&  doe  stratified  rocks  are  arranged.  You  allow^  I  sup- 
^v^\  ta^c  xasn»  ^taifie  iauneafmalde  must  have  been  spent  in  the  cooling 
v^t.>*vrt  ^'  cw  v»i^taal  *^  ire-mist/^  first,  into  an  incandescent^  uncmsted^ 
;rtv^ivn  Wt>  and  dbea  riiQ>  Ae  ball  in  which  the  molten  incandescent 
>x*rv  -^  '>Aminr».  a»  ic  »  now^  br  a  cold  solid  crust  of  the  same  material* 

V  N\r :  I  su  i]»p«M«d  «>  tikimk  that  the  inorganic  history  of  the 
vttr*  ^^  ^'t'  %t^tctt  aa  «.*«mo:t  »  gms  va  tke  Book  of  Genesis  is  less  misty 
v't.i'^  .^.^  ^ttTQCtuttr  vtsew.  ami  B«e  lo  the  point  every  way.  You  know 
i^iN.  r^isivT^  >Y  acact.  h  ^fte  befmBing  the  earth  was  covered  eyery- 
^•^vtv  ^H^  waeer:  sAmrwanb  ifarr  bad  appeared  and  the  waters  were 
3te%^io(\\t  ^^^^QtfKfT  a»  ^eaft.  la  the  bcgmaiag.  abo,  there  is  reason  to 
\\v«v'  v^«c  )^  $Qcjot  aoti  ocher  hMveaIr  bodies  woe  in  the  same  case  as 
ihc  cdri  -1^  ^  >»aQtfv$.^  :»ifiii»  wt^ntt  s&icvrs.  &r  *  the  waters  which  were  above 
^^c  nvHicUttCttC^  w<re  trrcca^y.  ixoc  ^e  ck^iais..  as  Mr.  Buskin  supposes^ 
t>u:  she  !k<vi^enlv  lx\a«>«  tnoeimelT^sw  Ai  ihe  Gieat  Flood  the  land  dis- 
ii!>^\\ircu  H>r  a  ume  alicgedier  under  the  waaeiSy  aad  afterwards  new 
U'jU  aud  tt^^w  ;s«fa»  were  ft^rmed  by  the  reappesgance  of  the  land  and  a 
tTx  .sh  ^atlhrrtn^  together  ol  the  waters.  It  w^nM  be  easy  to  expatiate 
u^vu  ch^«e  statements ;  as  it  is,  I  must  content  rnjseif  with  saying  that 
they  $eem  to  reveal  the  working  of  a  potent  mmiwrml  erase  which  at 
one  auil  the  same  time  may  furnish  an  explanatioii  of  the  so-called 
''  ivutral  tire''  of  the  earth,  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  of  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  waters  as  seas  at  the  Creation,  and  of  the  dianges  at  the 
l>eluge  by  which  the  land  was  made  to  disappear  once  more  under  the 
waters  and  to  rise  again  elsewhere  afterwards — by  which  at  the  Deluge 
the  earth  was  mapped  out  into  new  land  and  new  seas. 

Solar  heat  is — wliat  ?  Not  a  separate  radiant  force  which  panes  all  the 
\vuy  from  the  sun  as  heat,  and  loses  energy  at  a  given  rate  in  passing. 
In  climbing  a  very  high  mountain,  or  in  making  a  balloon-ascent,  the 
air  is  found  to  l>ccomc  colder  and  colder;  and  in  inter-planetary 
space,  if  the  cxjicrimcnts  with  the  actinometer  are  to  be  trusted, 
mperaturc  is  not  less  than  25G^  Fahrenheit  below  the  freesing- 
if  fresh  water.     The  case  seems  to  be  one  in  which  heat  is 
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developed  as  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  transmission  of 
sooie  latent  foree  becomes  greater  and  greater^  in  which  no  heat  is  deve* 
loped  vhere  this  resistance  is  practically  nil,  as  in  space.  The  case  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  force  which^  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  forces^  may  or  may  not  be  developed  as 
beat|  and  which  also  may  or  may  not  be  developed  as  lights  or  elec- 
tricity, or  magnetism^  or  any  other  mode  of  physical  motion.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  the  development  or  non-development  of  solar  heat  and 
light  may  be  not  unlike  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  familiar  experi- 
ment of  passing  an  electric  cm'rent  along  a  conductor  composed  of 
short  lengths  of  silver  and  platinum  wire  joined  together  alternately ; 
for  in  this  experiment  heat  and  light  are  developed  in  the  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  where  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  cun*ent  is  at 
a  maximum,  but  not  in  the  pieces  of  silver  wire,  where  this  resistance 
is  at  a  minimnm.  Nay,  it  may  be  that  the  earth  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  production  of  solar  light  and  heat,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
— that,  in  fact,  the  sun  and  earth,  by  virtue  of  their  hetemgeneity, 
interact  mutually  in  the  production  of  solar  force,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which,  in  the  production  of  galvanic  forccj  the  two  hete- 
rogeneous metals  interact  in  the  experiment  just  alluded  to.  In  the 
case  of  solar  force,  light  and  heat  and  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
the  vgencies  with  which  ehemistry  has  to  do,  are  associated  in  the 
MUDafi  way  as  that  in  which  they  are  associated  in  the  case  of  galvanic 
force.  Indeed,  the  different  modes  of  physical  force  are  all  so  closely 
elated  as  to  make  it  not  improbable  that  the  solar  heat  may  be, 

>t  a  force  coming  from  the  sua  to  the  earth  as  heat,  and  arrested  in 
Its  course  before  it  can  penetrate  very  far  into  the  earth,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  force  arising  in  tlie  polar  interaction  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
penetrating  through  the  earth  with  a  velocity  comparable  to  that  of 
light,  or  rather  to  that  of  the  still  more  rapid  electric  tremor  along  the 
telegraphic  wire,  and  appearing  as  heai  only  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  development  of  this  particular  mcnle  of  force. 

And  further  it  is  possible  that  the  earth  may  play  the  part  of  a 
q^hermdai  lens  in  relation  to  the  rays  of  solar  and  stellar  heat ;  that 
lliese  rays  may  Ijc  brought  to  a  focus  deep  duwn  within  thn  earth,  for 
thiA  must  be  the  position  of  the  focus  in  any  spheroidal  tens  the  ^[;e:'ific 
gmrity  of  which  is  as  high  (5*67)  as  that  of  the  earth ;  that  this  focal 
concentration  of  the  rays  of  heat  within  the  corth  may  lead  to  the 
fusion  and  expansion  of  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  focus,  agate  and 
cornelian  and  rock  crystal  being  readily  fusible  by  the  focal  concentration 
of  the  sun's  rays  when  a  very  large  lens  is  used;  that  the  expansion  of 
tbc  parts  thus  fused  and  heated  may  cause  the  overlying  land  to  bulge 
o^t  equatorially  and  elsewhere  as  the  earth  revolves  upon  her  axis 
and  fnores  onward  in  her  orbit;  and  that  (If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
earth  was  everywhere  covered  with  water)  this  bulging  out  of  the 
lajid  may    have  led   to    the    appearance    of   the  dry  laud  in   certain 
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[>lace8  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  seas  in  others.  Nay,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  sun  may  exereise  the  same  lens-like  action  upon  the  ray* 
lof  heat  passing  sunwards  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  that  the 
[position  of  the  solar  focus  may  be,  not  deep  down  under  the  surface 
and  out  of  sight  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  but  at  or  near  the  surface 
everywhere,  as  it  would  be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock  salt — at  or  near 
the  surface,  as  it  would  be  if  the  sun  were  made  of  rock  salt,  because  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sun  is  very  nearly  that  of  rock  salt;  that  is,  about 
2 — at  the  surface  everywhere,  because  the  rays  which  are  concentrated 
focally  by  the  lens-like  action  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  suu  from  cYtry 
part  of  the  heavens. 

C  But  what  about  the  Deluge  ?  Here,  surely,  the  new  natiirat 
cause  about  which  you  have  been  speaking  must  be  unequal  to  the 
work  which  had  to  be  done  I  Here,  surely,  there  must  have  been  some 
miraculous  interference  with  the  ordinary  working  of  law. 

A/.  Not  so,  necessarily.  It  is  possible  that  the  changes  at  the 
Deluge  would  have  been  brought  about  if  the  path  of  a  planetoid — like 
Ceres  or  Pallas  or  Vesta — ^had  been  appointed  (the  Deluge  was  predicted 
and  therefore  it  coidd  not  have  been  accidentaf)  so  as  to  make  tlie 
planetoid  fall  foul  of  the  earth  in  a  particular  way  at  a  particular 
time.  In  this  way  the  axis  of  the  earth  may  have  been  canted,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  planetoid  may  have  been  shivered  into  the  aeroHtic 
fragments  which  now  seem  to  be  circulatiug  in  an  orbit  of  their  own 
along  with  the  larger  planetoids.  And  if  so,  then  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  focal  centre  into  %vhich  the  solar  rays  are  concentrated  within  the 
earth  may  have  been  shifted,  and  that — if  the  earth  continued  to  revolve 
on  her  axis  and  move  onward  in  her  orbit — this  shifting  would  carry 
with  it  a  new  bnlging-out  and  a  new  falling-in  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  and  the  ancient  land 
may  have  been  made  to  change  places,  and  the  Great  Flood  brought 
about  in  tramitUj  for  in  thus  changing  places  there  must  have  been  a 
time  in  which  the  sinking  ancient  land  and  the  rising  modern  land  must 
have  been  sufficiently  upon  a  level  to  bring  back  the  waters  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  creation. 

C  You  almost  take  away  my  breath. 

Af,  1  have  done  as  soon  as  I  have  said  a  word  or  two  upon  the  bearing 
of  the  natuTal  cause  about  which  I  hnve  been  s|)eaking  upon  past  changes 
of  climate  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

I  am  disposed  to  revive  a  discarded  theory  and  believe  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  that  it  was  canted  into  its  present  position  at  the  Deluge. 
While  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  state  of  perpetual  equinox  throughout  tlie 
year  all  over  the  earth,  of  which  one  effect  would  be  to  make  it 
js^ible  for  a  more  or  less  tropical  flora  and  fauna  to  flourish  in  regions 
rhich  arc  now  temperate,  and  in  the  regious  which  are  north  or  nouth 
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of  LucLu  i  when  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  canted  into  its  present  poai- 
tioa,  the  state  of  perpetual  equinox  all  over  tlic  earth  throughout  the 
year  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  more  or  less  tropical  flora  and 
fauna^  which  flourkhed  previously  in  the  temperate  regions,  and  in  the 
regions  north  or  south  of  thcm^  would  cease  to  flourish,  or  hecomc  extinct 
for  simple  lack  of  warmth. 

Moreover^  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  glacial  epochs  which 
ibilow  the  thermal  epochs  may  simply  show  that  the  land  was  totaUy 
submerged  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge.  Por  what  do  I  see  if  I 
mount  the  stand-point  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  speculating  upon 
^he  past  changes  of  climate  ?  I  see  that  the  total  submergence  of  the 
land  at  the  Deluge  may  have  been  attended  by  a  refrigeration  which 
^oiild  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  has  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  glacial  epochs,  I  sec  that  the  lowering  of  temperature  con* 
sequent  upon  the  sinking  of  the  land  under  the  water  in  the  tropical 
4Uid  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  would  be  sufficient  to  freeze  the  sea 
OTer  a  great  part  of  what  had  once  been  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth.  I  see  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  land  could  not 
Iiave  Then  in  temperate  regions  after  the  Great  Flood  without  being 
oorered  by  enormous  glaciei-s,  I  can,  indeed,  only  find  in  the  signs 
of  the  ao-called  glacial  epochs  so  many  signs  of  that  tremendous 
revolution  of  which  one  stage  was  marked  by  the  Universal  Deluge, 
Nor  need  1  go  further  in  order  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  inter- 
glacial  beds  containing  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  could  not  have 
lived  in  an  arctic  climate,  for  these  beds,  instead  of  pointing  to  '^  warm 
inter-glacial  periods'"  on  the  spot,  may  simply  show  that,  as  the  land 
continued  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  water  after  the  Deluge,  several 
glaciers  from  difl'erent  districts  slipped  one  after  the  other  over  the  same 
place,  aud  that  each  one  brought  with  it  any  organic  or  inorganic 
material  which  happened  to  be  under  it. 

C\  From  your  point  of  view  you  are  not  likely  to  sec  anything  to 
lead  you  to  believe  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  men  lived,  who  were  contemporaneous  with  the  extinct 
mammoth,  whose  actual  bones  and  other  reliques — canoes^  pile-dwellings, 
kitchco-middens,  chipped,  carved,  or  engraved  fliat  and  bone  implements, 
and  the  rest — are,  one  or  other  of  them,  met  with  in  the  lacustrine  strata 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  under  the  water  of  more  than  one  of  the 
Swi?4S  lakes,  iu  the  loam  and  breccia  of  the  Brixham  and  Liege  caverns, 
ia  the  drift  neai'  Salisbury,  in  the  older  valley-gravels  of  Amiens,  and 
in  many  other  places.  So  viewed,  indeed,  these  reliques  may,  after  all, 
point  not  to  pre*adamite  man,  but  to  post-adamite  man. 

Jbf.  Obviously  so*  At  all  events  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  fix  the  date  of  these  reliques  very  far  back  in  time.  The  well-known 
reuudus  of  the  Temple  of  Serapia  which  wc  saw  together  at  Baite,  near 
Naples,  need  not  be  very  miicli  more  recent  than  the  remains  of  the 
pUe-dwellings  and  ancient  kitchen-middens  which  we  also  saw  together 
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in  SwitzerlaDcl,  The  human  skulls  from  the  Liege  caverns  "vrhich  you 
saw  soon  after  their  discovery,  display  no  marked  deviation  from  the 
present  Belgian  type  of  skull.  And  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  valleys  in  which  the  reliques  of  ancient  man  have  been  found 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  slow  action  of  the  rains  which  fall  and 
the  streams  which  flow  nowadays*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  valleys  were  in  great  measure  hallowed  out  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  by  the  emptying  of  a  lake,  or  by  the 
wash  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  grinding  of  a  glacier,  and  also  that  the  com- 
paratively recent  volcanic  action  which  led  to  the  splitting  off  of 
England  from  France  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  work  by  raising  up 
the  sides  of  the  valley  suddenly* 

And  thus,  as  you  see,  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  explain  away  the  inter- 
minable ages  of  geological  chronology  until  the  time  left  is  not  enough 
to  allow  of  any  considerable  working  in  the  way  of  evolution,  for  it  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  way  in 
ordinary  historic  times. 

C.  Mais — ^'  a  nos  mouions"  If  past  time  h©  not  immeasurable,  you 
take  away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  evolutionist,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  much  to  establish  my  position — that  man  was  really 
made  at  no  extremely  distant  period  of  time  in  the  image  of  God* 

M,  I  certainly  find  no  fatal  objection  to  this  view  in  the  facts  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  been  built  up.  Immeasurable 
time,  of  the  passage  of  which  I  find  no  certain  evidence  in  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  the  earth,  is  necessary  to  allow  of  any  marked  change 
in  any  creature  in  the  direction  of  evolution.  And  even  if  this  difficulty 
as  to  time  could  not  be  done  away  with,  the  evidence  against  evolution 
is,  to  my  mind,  more  conclusive  than  the  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution* 
I  disagree  altogether  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  thinking  that  each 
mental  power  and  capacity  in  man  exists  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  in  other  bmte  bcasts^ — that  each  mental  power 
and  capacity  in  man  has  been  acquired  by  gradation,  I  allow  that  man 
partakes  in  the  mental  as  he  does  in  the  bodily  nature  of  the  brute  i 
but  I  see  in  man  that  in  which  the  brute  has  no  share.  Xavier  da 
Maistre,  in  his  charming  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre,  is  right  in  speaking 
of  himself  as  le  moi  or  I'ame,  and  also  as  Vatdre  or  la  Me ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  work  out  this  idea  a  little  more 
exactly  and  fully.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  form  of  le  mat  or  I'amej  he  has  to  do  with  the  spirit-world,  and,  ia 
the  form  of  P autre  or  la  bite,  with  the  world  of  sense.  And  herein,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  truth  itself.  The  life  of 
I'autre  or  la  bite,  the  life  of  the  beast,  even  in  its  noblest  manifestation,  is 
life  which  is  ever  overruled  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  the  per- 
ceptions connected  therewith*  This  life  it  is  which  man  has  in  common 
with  the  beasts.  The  life  of  le  moi  or  l*ame,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  being  subservient  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  the  perceptions 
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therewith,  rises  above  them  into  the  world  of  spirit^  and 
there  lives  a  life  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
inmost  secrets  of  nature^  to  invent  and  realise  ita  inventions^  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  spheres  and  the  unutterable  words  of  which  its  own 
bei»t  tone«  and  words  are  but  jarring  and  lisping  imitationSj  to 
pat  on  record  these  tones  and  words,  to  know  good  and  evil,  to 
will,  to  lovCj  to  pray,  to  worship — to  live  a  life  which  is  ever  tending 
onwards  and  upwards^  and  whieh  can  only  have  its  fruition  by  being 
at  one  with  the  life  of  God  Himself.  This  life  it  is  which  i& 
peculiar  to  man — altogether  peculiar.  Nor  do  I  find  any  reason  for 
coining  to  a  different  conclusion— for  thinkings  that  is^  that  the  life  of 
man  differs  from  the  life  of  the  brute  only  in  degree — in  the  manifest 
resemblances  tetwecn  the  brain  of  man  and  the  brain  of  the  brute. 
Here,  without  doubtj  the  differences  are  only  differences  of  degree* 
And  this,  in  factj  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  it  be,  as  you 
M  hinted  at  the  commencement  of  this  conversation,  that  the 
in  and  the  other  ganglionic  centres  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  wella 
and  reservoirs  of  life,  but  simply  as  telegraphic  apparatus  by  which 
living  man  or  beast^  which  is  behind  the  senses,  behind  the  veil, 
in  communication  with  the  outer  world.  It  is,  I  think,  of 
»ment  to  have  clear  notions  here.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
and  other  ganglionic  centres  are  wells  and  reservoirs  of  mental 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  mental  differences  between  man 
and  the  brute  are  only  differences  in  degree  of  development.  Indeed,  it 
be  doubted  whether,  so  far  as  its  essential  ganglionic  elements  are 

icernedj  the  brain  of  man  is  more  developed  than  that  of  the  brute, 
for,  microscopically,  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  of  a  man  are 
nndistlr  ^  ble  from  those  of  an  ape  or  dog.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  s  :^^  ..  L  that  the  brain  and  other  ganglionic  centres  are  only 
parts  of  a  wonderful  telegraphic  apparatus,  in  which  the  chief  work  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  is  to  generate  electricity,  a  very  different  con- 
dusion  is  arrived  at,  for  then  the  similarities  in  the  nervous  apparatus 
of  men  and  brutes  are  only  similarities  in  a  telegraphic  apparatus* 
Possibly  the  nervous  apparatus  made  use  of  by  Paul  the  Apostle  or  Plato 
or  Shakspcare  or  Beethoven  or  Newton  may  have  been  no  more  perfect 
ihan  that  which  Is  made  use  of  by  the  Bosjesman.  Nay,  it  is  not  impos* 
sible  that  tlie  ncr\'ous  apparatus  of  a  brute  may  be  put  to  higher  uses 
than  those  to  which  it  is  put — that  there  may  have  been  no  real  viola- 
tion of  law  in  the  verbal  complainings  of  the  ass  of  Balaam. 

C  You  grant  me  all  that  I  desire,  and  help  mc  to  a  degree  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  expect.  I  saw  that  there  was  that  in  man  which  raised 
Itim  immeasurably  above  any  beast,  but  before  you  began  to  enlighten 
me  more  clearly  1  imagined  that  the  evolutionists  were  antagonists  with 
whom  I  eould  not  hope  to  cope  successfully.  Now  I  sec  that  the 
doetrioe  of  evolution  may  be  fallacious,  not  only  as  regards  man,  but 
Abo  as  r^aitls  beasts — that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts  and  sound 
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dialectics  to  look  upon  a  plant  or  animal  as  other  than  perfect  in  itself 
and  perfect  in  relation  to  nature  as  a  grand  whole — that  the  imperfec- 
tion of  man  and  the  manifest  march  of  man  onwards  and  upwards  ma^, 
on  rational  grounds,  find  its  explanation,  not  in  a  process  of  evolution 
from  an  original  state  of  utter  harhariara,  or  worse^  hut  in  the  way 
Ti^hicli  is  poiuted  out  in  the  Scriptures,  Up  to  a  certain  poiutj  no  doubt^ 
man  owes  much  of  his  improvement  to  descent ;  hut,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  improvement  which  is  due  to  this  cause  is  hut  small 
in  comparison  to  that  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  inttiition, 
or  rather  to  Inspiration,  The  exceptional  appearance  of  the  great  men 
ot  the  earth — the  salt  by  which  the  common  hei-d  of  mankind  is  sea- 
Honed  aud  preserved  from  corruption^ — is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
descent  j  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  intuition — by  the  baptism  of  fire 
— by  Inspiratiou.  In  every  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  man  is  almost  suddenly 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  not  by  self-assertion^  but  by  self-abasement^  self- 
sacrifice^  his  strength  always  being  made  perfect  in  weakness,  through 
intuition — through  the  baptism  of  fire — through  Inspiration.  The 
process  is  as  much  opposed  as  it  can  be  to  the  notion  of  slow  self* 
development-at-thc-eitpensc-of-others  upon  which  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  based, 

M,  It  follows^  more  or  less  clearly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  life  of  mau  is  not  closed  by  death.  Does  it  follow  that  all  that 
may  be  claimed  fur  man  in  this  direction  may  also  be  claimed  for  alt 
other  living  creatures? 

C  I  do  not  see  my  way  clearly  out  of  this  difficulty.  It  may  be 
that  similar  plants  and  animals  are  perpetuated^  and  that  the  same 
plants  aod  animals  are  not  perpetuated.  It  may  be  that  the  mme  ecSoc 
or  seminal  form  does  duty  in  building  up  a  succession  of  similar  plants 
and  animals,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  future  state  of  things  in  which 
man  is  alone  with  his  fellow  man  and  with  God.  But 

M,  But,   it  is  time  to  come  to  a  close,  for,  instead  of  lusrt  i 
your  last   reraarksj   I   have   been   wondering  what  our  friend   i' 
Ketreat  would  think  if  he  had  been  listening  to  our  conversation  and 
were  of  a  malicious  frame  of  mind.     You  have  been   striving  to  show] 
that  the  true  pedigree   of  man   must  reach  its  beginning,  as  did  Uicl 
pedigree  of  St,  Joseph  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of   St*    Luke, 
that  is,  through  Noc,  ''  which  was  the  son  of  Lamcchj  which  was  the 
son  of  Mafliusela,  which  was  the  son  of  Enochs  which  was  the  son  of 
Jared,  which  was  the  son  of  Malelecl,  which  was  the  son  of  Cainan, 
which  was  the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Scth,  which  was 
the  son  of   Adam^  which    was    the   son  of  God/'     Whereas  hcj  poor 
felloWj  was  put  under  a  certificate  of  lunacy,  and  sent  to  an  asylum, 
because  he  believed  himself  to  he  the  son   of   God,  and  was  thought 
to    have    manifested  suicidal    tendencies.     It  may  even  he  wrong  lo^ 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  drown  himself  when  he  was  found  floundering 
in  the  river.      He  would  never  say  why  he  got  into  this  dilemma,  but 
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he  always  repudiated  the  notion  of  suicidal  intention  or  impulse.  He 
may  have  got  into  the  water  because  he  believed  himself  to  be  capable 
of  walking  upon  it — as  Christ  is  seen  to  be  doing  in  a  favourite 
picture  of  his.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  there  may  have  been  na 
Tcry  sufficient  ground  for  dealing  with  him  as  lunatic;  for,  to  be 
OTer-charitable,  which  was  and  is  his  only  fault,  is  no  very  certain  sign 
of  lunacy.  It  is,  indeed,  well  for  those  who  shut  him  up  that  he 
cherishes  no  feeling  of  resentment  against  them,  for  an  action  might 
lie  against  them,  with  a  certainty  of  heavy  damages,  if  a  jury  could  be 
brought  to  adopt  your  views  respecting  the  pedigree  of  man.  Good* 
night. 

C.  Only  one  word  more.  You  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  answer  to  those  who  believe  that  man  is  descended  from 
several  distinct  stocks.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  disregard  those  views,  and 
to  take  Adam  as  the  true  starting-point  for  all  races  of  man  ? 

M.  I  claim  for  myself  such  liberty,  and  I  have  done  so  ever  since 
the  time  when  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Prichard^s  great  work  on 
"The  Physical  History  of  Mankind.'^ 

C.  I  must  read  that  book  when  I  can  get  it. 

jU.  I  will  send  it  to  you.     Once  more,  good-night. 

C.  Good-night. 

^'SJie  ®ciflcm»fU  ijl  iiid^t  \)crfAtoifen; 
JDein  Sinn  ijl  ^ii,  beiu  .^rj  \\t  tobt; 
Sluf,  bate,  'Bd)iiUx,  ini\)crtrcffca 
i^ie  irb'fd^c  iBnijl  im  aWotijcniot^." 

C.  B.  Radcliffe. 
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IN   ENGLAND,    CANADA,    AND    THE    UNITED   STATES. 


THE  old  adage  that  "  misfortunes  never  come  singly'*  liaa  been 
seldom  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  year  1879, 
which  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  England  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  adversities  which  affected  the  nation's  prosperity. 
The  general  scarcity  of  eniploymcntj  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the 
nnfavourable  weather,  which  prevented  cither  fruit  or  grain  from  pro- 
perly maturing,  seriously  affected  most  classes,  but  chiefly  those  in- 
terested in  agriculture;  the  extent  of  whose  loss  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  import  18,000/)00  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat,  at  a  probable  cost  of  £46,000,000,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  home  produce,  which  only  amounted  to  about  6,000,000 
quarters. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  this  enormous  sum  of  money  with- 
drawn from  home  enterprise  and  the  comforts  of  the  English  people 
to  enrich  other  communities,  especially  the  United  States,  whose  selfish 
and  exclusive  fiscal  policy  shuts  out  as  much  as  possible  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

The  past  imfavourable  season  ruined  many  of  the  farmers,  and  com* 
pellcd  most  landowners  to  reduce  their  rents.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  extent  to  which  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
are  injured  is  not  yet  known,  since  a  landlord  would  naturally  avoid 
dealing  hardly  with  his  tenant,  even  if  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  while 
so  many  farms  were  vacant.  Some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  pressure 
experienced  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  Agricultural  Ectums 
of  June,  1879,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  nearly  2000  in  the  number 
of  occupiers  of  land,  owing  for  the  most  part,  without  doubt,  to  so 
many  farms  having  been  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  their  owners ;  and 
from  the  fact  that,  during  each  of  the  later  months  of  18*9,  between 
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and  600  farmers  executed  Bills  of  Sale,  as  against  an  average  of 
only  80  for  the  years  1870-3. 

Much  of  thU  suffering  and  loss  may  be  traced  to  temporary  causes 
wlucli  will  pass  away.  The  unexplained  cycle  in  which  bad  years  succeed 
good  and  good  years  succeed  bad,  alike  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
will  soon  bring  more  genial  seasons  and  a  revival  of  trade.  But  it  is 
a  question  well  worth  careful  study  whether  even  then  the  conditions 
of  English  agriculture  can  remain  as  heretofore,  and  how  far  the  com- 
[>etitiou  of  American  and  Canadian  agriculturists  will  ultimately  affect 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  that   much    has   been   already   written   upon    this 
subject,  it  is  worthy  of  continued  attention  on  account  of  the  enormous 
interests  at  stake.     The  social  and  pecuniary  position  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  and  the  capability  of  land  to  bear  in  the  future  its  present 
share  of  local  and  imperial  taxation,  are  both  involved ;  as  also  another 
question  of  no  little  importance — namely,  whether  the  bulk  of  the  profit 
to  be  obtained  by  supplying  this  country  with  grain  shall  enrich  other, 
^       and  it  may  be  hostile  nations,  or  bring  wealth  to  our  own  colonists. 
^K      It  has  been  said  that  the  power  of  foreign  agrieuUnrists  to  compete 
^'with  our  own  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  freight  as  against  rent. 
But  this  is  hardly  a  correct  statement,  since  the  English  farmer  is  not 
only  weighted  with  rent,  but  with  a  heavy  local  and  imperial  taxation. 

fHe  is  also  often  restricted  as  to  the  method  of  cultivating  his  land, 
incurs  great  expense  in  manuring  it,  and  has  to  suffer  from  extravagant 
charges  for  the  railway  carriage  of  his  produce.  ^loreover,  he  has  to 
contend  with  inefficient  labour,  the  result  of  those  degrading  influences 
which  have  been  for  long  deteriorating  our  agricultural  population. 
The  Nemesis  which  follows  injustice  is  now  tracking  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  in  former  times,  allowed  the  independence  of  the  labourers 
to  be  destroyed  by  rates  in  aid  of  labour,  thus  imbuing  this  class  with 
a  pauper  spirit,  which  is  still  strong  in  many  districts. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  England, 

which  have  been  collected  from  the  best  sources,  may  be  taken  as  fairly 

correct,  though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  information,  as  the  cost' of 

producing  and  the  resiJts  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  mode  of 

cultivation  and  the  locality.     The  average  yield  per  acre  on  good  soil 

in  ordinary  seasons  may,  however,  be  estimated  at  about  29^  bushels, 

the  average  weight  at  CI  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  a  result  which  compares 

eiy  favourably  with  most  other  countries,  as,  for  instance : 


In  Holland  the  averago  yield  is  28  bushels  per  acre. 
iioo  ,j  „         13       „ 


*» 
»» 


d  States 


lie  price  of  wheat  in  England  during  the  five  years  preceding  1871 
56«.  S^rf.,  and  during  the  five  years  preceding  1879,  52jr.  5rf.  per 
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quarter;  and,  at  the  former  price,  the  pecuniary  return  per  acre  of 
laud  under  wheat  was  £10  1^*  6rf. 

The  cost  of  production,  as  lias  been  said,  varies  very  much.  Mr, 
Mechi,  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  agriculturists,  gives  it  as  between 
X7  and  £8  per  acre ;  and  his  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  that  of 
other  competent  authorities^  is  that  40s.  per  quarter  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  wheat  will  pay  the  producer. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  under  present  conditions  thia  is 
the  lowest  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  in  England  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  past  year  shows  that  present  prices  of  meat  and 
other  agricultural  produce  will  not  suffice  to  compensate  for  any  material 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  wheat  productiou  in 
Minnesota,  in  the  Uiiited  States,  is  about  15^?.  M.  per  quarter,  made  up 
as  follows  : — 

*^The  land  is  ensily  broken  up  at  \2$.  per  acre,  and  cross-ploughing  or  back- 
setting is  undertaken  at  u  cost  of  8^.  So  soon  as  the  weather  permita,  the  seed 
is  sown*  It  comes  up  in  a  few  days,  and  requires  no  further  labour  until  batreit. 
Gathering  and  threshing  cost  about  anotlier  12*.  per  acre,  which,  allowing  G*»  for 
seed,  which  is  a  full  eatitnate,  gives  a  total  of  Z%s.  per  acre.  The  average  produce 
is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre.'*  * 

A  gentleman  who  has  recently  travelled  through  Manitoba,  and  de* 
voted  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  gives  the  cost  at  which 
wheat  can  be  produced  in  the  North-West,  or  fertile  belt  of  Canada, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  conveying  it  to  Liverpool  on  the  com))letion  of 
the  line  of  railway  now  being  constructed  between  Manitoba  and  Canada, 
as  follows  : — 

"  When/*  he  says,  "the  railway  is  completed^  by  which  time  a  rjuhvay  from 
Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba,  to  the  West,  to  tlie  extent  of  two  hundred  zind 
fifty  miles,  will  also  probably  be  ready,  and  the  Welland  Canal  deepened  to  as 
to  allow  large  steamers  to  pass  between  Thunder  Bay  and  Kingston,  tlxe  following 
will  be  the  proximate  cost  of  growing  and  transporting  grain  from  that  portion  of 
Canada  to  Liverpool : — 

**  Com  can  be  grown  within  thia  district,  including  all  outlay r,  interest  on  land 
bought,  liibour,  ploughinp:,  sowing,  and  hju^cfiting,  for  ibt\  per  bushel,  or  15^»  ^t 
quarter.  Transit  by  railway  to  Thunder  Bay  will  cost  15c.  per  bnshel ;  trao^t 
by  steamer  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Montreal,  including  landing  at  Kin*/^*^''"  ^'^e. 
per  bufihel;  and  freight  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  including  iiilin  s, 

5*.  per  quarter;  which  is  equal  to  a  cost  of  13^?.  4J.  per  quarter  for  truubit  vunn 
a  point  two  hundred  and  tifty  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool. 

**  The  total  cost  will  then  be  as  under — 


Producing  wheat  on  fertile  land  within  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  west  of  Winnj|>eg  »    15*. 
Transportation  to  Liverpool        .         .         ,         .    \^i.  Ad. 


per  quarter. 


**  In  prtietice,"  he  adds,  **  I  am  satisfied  that,  tliree  years  hencci  wheat  growi^ 
5n  our  North -AV'est  will  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  at  from  2C*,  to  2^«,  per 
quarter/* 

•  TAe  7V0ie#»  20th  October,  \B7i>, 
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Is  an  example  of  the  extraordinarily  low  rate  at  wliieli  produce  may 
}ye  carried  from  America  to  England,  a  contract  was  made  last  August 
for  the  carriage  of  flour  from  Oswego  to  Liverpool  for  25*.  per  ton, 
A  ton  of  flour  being  equal  to  about  six  quarters  of  wheat,  the  freight  at 
that  time  to  be  placed  against  all  the  charges  that  weigh  upon  the 
English  farmer  was  about  4^.  2rf.  per  quarter. 

Since  then,  it  is  true,  freight  has  considerably  advanced,  owing  to  the 
unprecedentedly  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  American  produce  sent 
forward ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  such  a  low  rate  aa  that  above 
quoted  cannot  be  expected  again.  But  considering  the  large  amount 
of  tDtinage  now  afloat,  and  the  constant  adoption  of  fresh  inventions  for 
economizing  both  space  and  fuel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  a  good 

■  hanrest  in  Europe  reduces  the  amount  of  American  produce  to  be  trans- 
ported, the  competition  for  the  carriage  of  this  reduced  amount  will 
bring  the  rates  of  freight  back  to  as  low,  if  not  a  lower  point  than  then 
prevailed;  whilst  if  an  increased  demand  for  English  manufactures 
id  give  a  remunerative  freight  outwards,  even  this  low  rate  may 
a  fair  profit. 
The  agricultural  depression  of  the  past  year  has  brought  forcibly 
before  our  notice  not  only  the  enormous  capacity  of  America  for  pro- 
ducing wheat,  but  also  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  grown  and 
conveyed  to  England,  bo  as  to  leave  a  profit  to  the  farmer.  So  far 
from  this  source  being  exhausted,  it  is  as  yet  very  partially  developed. 
TTie  single  state  of  Minnesota,  comprising  over  53,000,000  acres,  or  an 

pitea  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  British  Islaodsj  produced  in   1877 

'Upwards  of  33,000,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  and,  in  addition,  fed  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  which  were  forwarded  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  13*.  per  head — a  fact  ivhich  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention, 
pointing  as  it  does  to  a  largely  increasing  export  to  England  of  cattle 
and  meat,  as  well  as  grain. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  rapidly  cheap  railways 
and  low  freights  are  developing  in  the  United  States  a  vast  production 
of  grain  with  which  our  English  farmers  will  necessarily  have  to  compete. 

rBot  probably,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  a  still  more  formitkble 
competition  will  arise  from  the  North- West  of  Canada,  in  view  of  which 
it  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  recount  the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  this  extensive  wheat-growing  region. 

Hitherto  the  export  of  wheat  from  Canada  has  been  of  little 
importance.  Its  total  value  for  the  year  1877  was  only  £1,923,000, 
whilst  the  expense  of  bringing  land  into  cultivation,  on  account  of  th^ 
wcmdcd  nature  of  the  country,  prevented  any  large  amount  of  immi- 
gration, and  even  induced  many  of  the  Canadians  themselves  to  leave 

|thc  country  and  settle  in  the  vast  prairie  lands  of  the  United  States. 

(This  state  of  things  is,  however,  now  nearly  at  an  end.  The  vast  fertile 
licit,  hitherto  practically  shut  out  from  Europe  from  want  of  proper 
means  of  communication,  will  soon,  on  the  completion  of  a  few  miles  of 
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railway  and  the  organization  of  an  improved  transport  by  steamersj  be 
thrown  open  and  become  the  most  attractive  home  for  the  surplus  popti- 
lation  of  the  British  Islea^  and  the  best  source  from  which  the  mother 
country  may  obtain  supplies  of  food. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  over  two  hundred  years  poeseased 
this  country  as  a  preserve  for  fur-bearing  animals^  and  unhappily  when 
the  Canadians  obtained  possession  of  it  they  so  little  realized  its  immense 
value  that  many  precious  years  were  wasted  before  the  construction  of 
the  450  miles  of  railway  necessary  to  connect  Canada  proper  with  these 
fertile  lands  was  commenced.  Had  this  railway  been  immediately  begun 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  millions  of  the  money  now  flowing  into  the 
United  States  would  have  been  enriching  the  Dominion,  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  English  emigrants  would  be  filling  these  western  lands 
with  loyal  subjects.  Unhappily  this  chance  has  been  lost,  but  as  every 
day's  delay  in  the  completion  of  this  line  involves  serious  loss  to  the 
Dominion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  have  it  speedily 
in  working  order. 

A  striking  contrast  is  shown  in  the  development  of  railway  enterprise 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Canada.  Minnesota,  which  in 
1862  had  but  10  miles  of  railway,  has  now  3000  miles,  and  is  laying 
down  upwards  of  300  miles  annually ;  while  Manitoba  has  only  about 
40  miles  altogether,  and  these  are  controlled  by  Americans,  who  are  now 
destroying  as  far  as  possible,  by  exorbitant  charges,  all  chance  ot  the 
development  of  the  country.  Thus,  while  the  cost  for  carriage  from 
Montreal  to  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  1250  mites,  is  only  60c.  per  100  lbs., 
the  charge  from  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  only  480  mUes^ 
is  $1*50,  i.e.,  two-and-a-half  times  as  much  for  but  little  more  than 
one-third  the  distance.  Again,  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  vid 
Duluth,  the  rate  h  §1*90  per  100  lbs,,  the  charge  for  the  portion  from 
Montreal  to  Duluth,  1000  miles  by  water  and  500  miles  by  rail,  being 
40r.,  while  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  only  480  miles,  it 
is  gl  50. 

These  oppressive  rates  are,  of  course,  most  injurious  to  the  country. 
They  arc  prohibitive  to  the  export  of  grain,  and  make  the  cost  of  living 
in  Manitoba  compare  most  unfavourably  with  that  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  The  result  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  immigration  which 
should  be  filling  Canada  with  prosperity  is  now  enriching  the  United 
States,  and  that  Canada  is  suffering  in  consequence  both  in  material  pros- 
perity and  in  population.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  richest  part  of 
the  Dominion  has  been  thus  left  to  depend  for  its  communications  on 
the  enterprise  and  goodwill  of  a  competing  nation.  Unhappily,  politics 
in  the  Dominion  often  turn  upon  petty  local  questions,  and  thus 
the  great  interests  of  England^s  noblest  colony  have  been  neglected. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  the  Canadians,  who  cannot  but  look  with 
regret  upon  the  successful  competition  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
people  of  Manitoboj  who,   in  addition   to  imperial   taxation,  are  com- 
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^Hed  to   pay   heavy  levies  for  the    benefit    of  American  railways  on 
rythiiig  they   consume,  will  bestir   themselves   to  insist  on  greater 
aergy  iu  those  enterprises  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
tieir  country. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  great 
food  land  of  the  North- West,  as  a  general  impression  long  prevailed  that 
wat  for  the  most  part  a  vast  wilderness,  iutermixedj  indeed,  with 
tracts  of  prairie  lands,  but  possessing  so  ungenial  a  climate  that 
[its  woidd  avoid  it  so  long  as  land  was  obtainable  further  south. 
Hie  facts  are  very  different.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  flowing  up  along 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  imparts  its  heat  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  gives  to  this  country,  though  situated  in  high  latitudes,  a  com- 
aralively  warm  and  temperate  climate,  producing  somewhat  the  same 
;  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  to  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
ag  throughout  a  vast  district  the  same  character  of  climate*  Thus, 
be  temperature  at  Winnipeg,  during  the  seven  warm  months,  averages 
i5  ,  or  fully  1°  warmer  than  the  corresponding  seven  months  at  Toronto, 
etween  this  town  and  the  Eocky  Mountains  "the  climate,"  says  Captain 
lliser,  "  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  parts  of  the  Red  River  where  it 
ins  through  Minnesota,  but  decidedly  milder  in  the  southern  and 
Item  parts/*  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  region  is  the  eom- 
ive  absence  of  snow,  which  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
Uiat  people  ride  through  it  during  the  whole  winter  without  difficulty. 
adeed,  so  comparatively  mild  is  the  winter  on  these  plains  that  dealers 
stock,  who  purchase  horses  from  the  Prairie  Indians  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  in  the  American  markets,  winter  them  at  large  in  droves 
on  the  prairies  where  there  are  clumps  of  wood,  the  horses  finding  such 
ibnndance  of  food  under  the  shaUow  snow  as  to  keep  themselves  in 
condition.  Cattle,  however,  require  to  be  housed  during  a  portion 
of  the  year.* 

The  area  of  this  district  is  estimated  at  between  70,000  and  80,000 
juare  utiles,  of  which  about  oue-third  is  available  for  immediate  culti- 
vation. A  large  portion  is  partially  wooded,  and  abounds  with  lakes 
ad  rich  natural  pasturage,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  the  fine  park 
enerj*  of  England.  Its  advantages  to  settlers  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  No 
ipenditnre  is  needed  for  making  roads,  and  whereas  the  settler  in 
aada  has  to  spend  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  clearing  the 
wood  and  getting  out  the  stumps,  here  he  can  at  once  begin  feeding 
llle  on  the  rich  prairie  grass,  supply  his  family  with  milk,  butter,  and 
lieese  from  the  first  day  of  settlement,  and  gather  without  expense 
abundance  of  rich  grass  for  the  winter  food  of  his  beasts ;  while  the 
«id  year  he  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  corn  with  little  more  outlay 
that  incurred  in  sowing  it. 

•  Maay  of  Ui6  foregoing  fiftcts  arc  taken  from  a  report  on  the  Hndscm^s  B^y  and  Kotih- 
wttt  TemtoriM  by  the  lupector  of  Crown  Timber  Agoooiei,  Omadii,  £a«t  ftud  West* 
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In  many  parts  the  scenery  ia  strikingly  beautifuU  Near  Fort  Ellice, 
about  150  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  is  fount!  a  beautiful  rolling  country, 
with  most  excellent  soil,  dotted  with  frequent  clnraps  of  poplar, 
the  country  having  the  appearance  of  vast  rich  lawus  fringed  with 
woods.  From  the  brow  of  the  loftier  hills  many  beautiful  lakes  arti 
visible^  studded  with  pretty  islands*  In  the  very  early  future  the  whale 
country  will,  without  doubt,  be  filled  with  many  prosperous  settlers.  The 
soil  throughout  this  region  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  nature  as 
in  Manitoba,  and  consists  of  rich  alluvial  deposits.  Wherever  subjected 
to  the  test  of  cultivatiou  the  result  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence 
for  agricultural  purposes,  as  was  shown  by  the  splendid  fields  of  wheat 
seen  last  autumn  standing  ready  for  the  sickle* 

Further  on,  towards  CarltOn,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of  splendid 
timber.  It  is  chiefly  spruce,  but  the  trees  are  large  and  well-fitted  for 
building  purposes.  Towards  the  west,  near  Edmonton^  coal  has  been 
discovered,  and  is  believed  to  exist  in  large  quantities*  Last  year  some 
of  it  was  used  for  steam  purposes,  proving  of  excellent  quality.  That 
obtained  was  bituminous,  but  it  is  said  there  are  large  deposits  of 
anthracite  also.  The  country  to  the  north  and  all  the  way  np  to  the 
region  of  the  Peace  River  is  well  adapted  for  settlement,  the  bind 
improving  in  quality  until  the  Peace  Iliver  is  reached,  beyond  wbich^ 
towards  Portage-la-Prairie,  the  country  is  magnificent,  and  has  been 
already  settled  to  such  an  extent  that  last  autumn  it  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  splendid  wheat. 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  examples  of  the  success 
attending  immigration  *— 

"  We  stopped  to  breakfast  near  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  a  farm  of  tliree 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  on  which  he  had  settled  four  or  five  years  ago.  Lost 
year  he  sold  cattle  for  which  he  received  $200{J  in  cash ;  he  was  paying  $«^00 
a  year  for  the  education  of  his  children  at  Winnipeg,  and  had  a  comfortable 
house  with  good  garden. 

"  Further  on  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  farm  of  a  man  who  had  come 
out  there  this  spring,  taking  up  a  homestead  claim  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acnae 
(which  can  he  done  freely  by  any  one  who  undertakes  to  settle  on  the  land)»  He 
had  been  a  fami-labourer  in  Devonshire,  had  worked  as  a  lahourt^r  in  Canada 
until  he  saved  a  few  dollars,  and  came  out  where  I  found  him  last  spring.  He 
had  since  brought  into  cultivation  ten  acres  of  land ;  fenced  off  a  field  for  a 
garden,  in  which  he  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  onions  for  his 
winter  use;  had,  with  the  help  of  his  neighbours,  built  a  log  cabin;  and  had  cut 
prairie  grass  enough  to  feed  liis  oxen  all  tlie  winter.  In  a  few  years*  time  he  will 
be  a  prosperous  man.  He  was  happy  and  ooDtented,  and  said  tliat  *  anyone  could 
got  on  in  this  country  who  would  work.* 

**  Another  farmer  said  that  ten  years  ago  he  was  working  on  a  farm  in  Dptou^ 
shire  as  an  ordinary  Liboiu'er.  Now  he  owns  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  bnfl 
which  will  give  him  a  comfortable  support  for  himself  and  family  and  will  ycarl^ 
increase  in  value,  near  the  valley  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  which,  like  the  KeS 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  has  a  great  breadth  of  pplendid  fertile  kind  on  eitlicrfitde, 
w*ith  ready  access  to  water  communication,  which  will  provii*  invaluable  as  i 
as  the  impediments  to  novigation  in  the  river  are  removed," 

From  these   facta   it   will   be  seen  how  important  it  is  for  both  thc^ 
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JidonoLT^i  anu  lajinLis  ol  England  to  look  carefully  iiitu  tlicir  j»ro- 
fCU,  and  by  every  available  means  prepare  for  the  coiapetition  whicU 
wUl  year  by  year  bceomc  more  intense.  It  b,  of  course,  pottsiblc  that 
Berirs  of  bad  barvcsts  in  Ameriea  aud  productive  ones  iti  Europe  may 
elay  the  impending  crisis^  or  tUat  one  of  tljose  iloodsi  or  plagues  of 
shoppers^  with  which  the  ralley  of  the  lied  lliver  is  oceasionally 
sitedj  may  destroy  its  harvest,  and  for  a  time  appear  to  remove  the 
iDger;  but  no  such  temporary  accident  can  do  more  than  delay  it. 
Tith  mHlious  of  acre^  of  fertile  land  whieli  can  be  reached  from  England 
ftitirtecn  or  fiAeen  days,  and  uhicli  are  now  oflered  to  imniigranta 
fttthtr  free  or  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  in  a  eonntry  where  taxation  is 
light  and  manure  unnecessary,  it  is  certain  that  before  very  many  years 
ire  past  the  increased  production  of  wheat  will  reduce  its  value,  and 
iat,  instead  of  52*.  per  quarter,  which  has  been  the  average  price  for  the 
last  thirty  yeai-s,  it  will  probably  sink  to  below  32*.  per  quarter,  while 
price  of  meat  and  all  agricultural  produce  will  be  affected,  thougb 
rhaps  not  to  the  same  extent* 

It  will   therefore   be   only   the  commonest  prudence  on  tbe  part  of 

'      -k»d  to  prepare  for  thia  event  by  relieving  themselves  to  the 

i  those  hindrances  which  now  so  much  overweight  them  in 

the  contest.     Let  them   insist  upon  a  fairer  adjustment  of  the  rates, 

Fied  so  disproportionately  npoti  real  propcrtyj  and  upon  more  economy 

loc-a!  expenditure :     let   them    urge    forward    improved    systems  of 

agririilturei  the  inlrorluction  of  labour-saving  machines,  and   the  im- 

arcment  of  the  agricultural  labourer  himself  by  giving  liim  a  better 

rag(^,  and  something  more  ins^pi riling  to  look  forward  to  thau  a  life  in 

a  hovel  and  a  death  lu  a  workhouse. 

It  is  certain  that  bind  will  not  go  out  of  cultivation  in  Englandj  aa 
f  have  foreboded.  Vs\i\i  its  fertile  soil,  rich  pasturage,dcnse  population, 
sine]  a  climate  which  permits  of  probably  a  greater  amount  of  energetic 
I  bdx»nr  than  that  of  any  otficr  country,  tbe  cultivation  of 
ran  never  prove  unprofitable ;  but  it  mujst  be  remembered  that 
rent  i$j  after  all,  only  the  surplus  profit,  after  taxation,  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  satisfactory  return  to  the  cultivator  for  his  talent  and  capital 
hare  been  paid,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  landowner  who  will 
hav€  to  bear  the  entire  net  loss  resulting  from  increased  cotj  petit  ion. 
it  oust  fall  Kcems  therefore  inevitable;  but  to  what  extent  will 

B|Ki  ^  1  the  wisdom  vuth  which  the  landowners  prepare  to  meet  the 
threatening  competition.  As  far  as  other  classes  of  the  population  are 
[mcerued,  the  advent  of  cheap  focnl  cannot  but  be  beneHcial  If,  as 
possible^  we  may  see  bread  at  4^.  per  quartern  aud  meat  at  an  average 
of  (kf.  to  ftrf.  per  lb.,  this  will  only  place  the  workmen  of  England  in  a 
eltcr  position  than  now  to  compete  for  the  custom  of  the  world. 
The  conridcration  of  this  subject  suggests  also  the  importancD  of  our 
politieians,  the  press,  and  all  who  possess  influence  urging  upon  Canada 
iiu  harm   she  is  inflicting  upon  herself  by  shutting  out  our  manufactures 

VOC^  XXX.Vtl«  I) 
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by  excessive  tariff's.  Otireulonirs  sliould  be  sliown  that  when  tbcy  tiii 
compel  the  ships  which  letch  their  products  to  return  empty  they  simply 
burden  the  producers  with  double  freight,  which  comes  out  of  their 
profits  ;  and  t!iat  trade  follow.«i  where  nations  exchange  goods,  and  dirai- 
nishes  \\here  one  party  i^cquircs  payment  in  gold,  involving  a  heavy  lo9S» 
in  exchange^  If  Canada  could  be  persuaded  so  to  modify  her  tarifTs  as 
to  encourage  tlie  import  of  those  goods  with  whieli  we  can  best  sujiply 
her,  she  might  ahnost  nionopolizc  the  English  grain  trade,  n*£*civing  10 
return  not  only  clieap  manufactures  and  im|)lcments  of  agriculture,  but 
a  splendid  revenue  wliich  slie  now  saerificcs  for  the  sake  of  protecting  a 
few^  maimfacturiug  interests,  and  of  enabling  schcmirrg  tradesmen  to  wax 
rich  at  the  cxpcm*o  of  the  whole  rommnuity.  If,  however,  she  persists 
in  her  present  policy,  otlier  corn-growing  countries  will  doubtless 
undersell  her. 

The  vast  fertile  country  liandcd  over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
may  secure  to  Canada  a  magnificent  future  ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  comparatively  poor  and  sparsely  populated,  she  may  become 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  happiest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  addition  to  her  timber  and  finherics,  she  now  possesses  a  fertile  belt, 
probably  unequalled  frjr  whcat-growing  in  any  part  of  the  world,  her 
only  partner  being  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  by  tlie  ternas  of 
transfer  retain  one-twentieth  part  of  the  land. 

Even  in  this  partnership  she  is  fortunate,  since  the  influence  of  at 
Company  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  land  may  be  used  to 
promote  immigration  in  many  ways  not  open  to  the  Government.  It 
is  a  Company  with  a  noble  Iiistory,  having  ruled  for  more  than  two 
centuries  a  country  very  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
without  having  had  in  its  service  a  single  soldier,  or  having  engaged  in 
a  single  Indian  w^ar*  Though  the  Europeans  in  its  employ  at  no  time 
exceeded  a  few  hundreds  in  number,  yet  by  its  just  dealing  the  wild 
Indians  were  made  its  friends,  and  the  English  name  is  now  everywhere 
respected  and  beloved.  It  will  be  well,  both  for  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  Dominion  and  for  the  honour  of  its  name,  if,  acting  with  the 
same  good  faith,  it  maintains  this  happy  state  of  things*  Meantime,  it 
is  fortunate  in  its  conncotion  with  a  Company  which  has  such  credit* 
with  the  Indians,  and  now  forms  an  invaluable  link  of  coramnnicationv 
This  Company  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future,  render  no  less  service  as  an 
intermedium  between  emigrants,  now  so  often  deceived  by  American 
agents^  and  the  fertile  land  which  is  waiting  to  give  our  struggling 
surplus  population  a  home  of  plenty, 

Francis  Peek. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT   THE    INDIAN    FAMINE 

OF  1877-78. 


IX  the  CoNTEMFORARV  Review  for  Deceniberj  1879^  I  published  a 
brief  survey  of  Lord  Lytton*8  Indian  Administration^  under  the 
title  of  '^  India  under  Lord  Ijjtton."  Amongst  other  matters^  I  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  terrible  famine  which  fel!  upon  the  North- West 
Provinces  during  the  cold  weather  months  of  1877-78.  The  ap- 
palling mortality  which  marked  this  famine  I  attributed  to  two 
causes.  Firstly,  the  rapacity  of  the  Indian  Government  in  insisting 
upon  an  immediate  collection  of  the  Land  Revenue  during  a  season 
of  unparalleled  distress  and  destitution  ;  and,  secondly,  its  inhuman 
nigganUiness  in  providing  labour  and  food  for  a  starving  p;)pulaec* 
Both  charges,  it  appeared  to  me,  were  amply  substantiated  by  the 
official  testimony  which  1  quoted  in  their  support.  Their  truth  has, 
bowcvcrj  been  denied  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  in  a  letter  wliich  appeared 
in  The  limfni  on  the  25th  December*  Mr.  Elliott  has  every  right  tn 
l«pcak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  He  is  an  Indian  civilian  of  great 
|tibility  ;  he  was,  for  many  years,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
^Xorth-We&t  Provinces;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  Sir  George 
Coupcr  vacates  his  present  jxjst,  ^{\\  Elliott  will  suecccd  him  as  Lieu- 
tcriant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  A  weight,  therefore^ 
nliaches  to  whatever  he  says  on  this  subject,  to  which  words  of  mine 
can  a&scrt  no  pretension,  and  in  his  letter  be  claims  to  '^  have  disproved 
«*Tery  charge  brought  by  Colonel  Osborn  against  the  Government  of 
India  in  respect  of  the  drought  of  1877  in  the  Nortb-Wc&t  Proviuees/' 
I  wiish,  in  all  sincerity,  tltat  he  hatl.  There  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  ol> 
taiued  from  the  belief  that  a  million  of  Her  Jfajesty's  subjects  perished 
of  hunger,  owing  to  the  heedless  cruelty  and  neglect  of  Lord  Lytton, 
Sir  John  Strachey,  and  Sir  George  Coupcr.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
ihey  were  thus  done  to  death,  it  is  imperative  that  the  facts  should  be 
I  made  known  to  the  nation  ;  ai:d  1  am  Ijcuud   to  say  that^  having  read 
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Mr.  Elliott's  letter  with  the  attention  due  to  the  ability  ami  specitd 
kiKvw ledge  of  the  author,  it  seems  to  me  to  leave  all  my  statements 
virtually  uBtouched*  My  former  account  of  the  famine  was  necessarily 
brief  and  compendious,  because  J  had,  in  a  small  compass,  so  much  else 
on  which,  also,  1  desired  to  comment  I  propose,  at  present,  to  tell  the 
story  cf  the  famine  at  length,  with  larger  extracts  from  official  documents 
than  I  eould  employ  in  my  former  paper.  And  here  let  me  state  plainly 
the  object  I  have  in  writing.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  under  Lord  Lytton  has  been  sb  bad,  that  it  has  brought 
the  Empire  to  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe — so  close,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 
if  a  complete  and  immediate  rcvei*sal  of  policy  would  now  suffice  to  avert 
it.  Believing  this  to  be  so,  I  hold  it  to  be  ray  simple  duty  to  enlighten 
the  nation,  so  far  as  1  can,  regarding  the  impending  peril.  Hut  I 
have  no  satisfaction  in  belie viug  that  the  danger  exists.  I  shall  rejoice 
as  heartily  as  any  one  else  if  Mr.  Elliott  or  any  other  champion  of 
officialism  will  demonstrate  that  my  fears  are  baseless,  and  that  Avbat  I 
conceive  to  be  facts  are  merely  fictions.  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  I  should  say  this  in  regard  to  this  Korth-West  Famine,  I,  as 
the  assailant  of  the  Administration,  write  from  the  outside  ;  Mr.  Elliott, 
as  its  cbampi(m  and  defender,  writes  from  within.  Ho  has  access  to 
documents  and  reports  of  all  kinds  which  arc  as  scaled  books  to  me; 
and  he  may,  in  consequence,  convict  me,  here  and  there,  of  errors  of 
statament  aiising  from  the  imperfection  of  my  knowledge.  But  my 
desire  is,  not  to  establish  my  own  accni*aey  at  every  point,  but  90  to 
arouse  public  attention  that  the  famine  may  be  made  a  matter  of 
Parliamentary  inquiry  with  a  view  to  elicitiug  the  entire  truth. 

First,  then,  let  me  state  in  a  precise  form  what  is  the  j>oint  at  issue 
between  me  and  the  Government  of  India,  as  represented  by  its  advo- 
cate, Mr.  EUiolt.  I  am,  luckily,  nblc  to  state  this  issue  in  a  manner 
to  which  Mr.  Elliott  can  take  no  exception.  His  letter  to  The  Times 
was  immediately  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Caird,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  iuquir 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  Indian  famines.  The  famine  in  the 
North- West  Provinces  would,  of  course,  be  included  in  this  inquiry  ; 
and  he  summarises  the  intensity  of  that  famine  in  the  following  terms ; — 

*^  It  has  been  estimated,  on  authority  which  Mr.  Elliott  wilt  not  question,  iha 
3,420,000  tons  of  food  grnin  had  born  lost  to  the  Provinces  by  the  droughl 
Thi^  U  fqtiiviilent  to  tho  l^ood  of  21  millions  of  the  population.  If  all  the  monel 
ax|jendefl  by  the  Government  in  relief  had  been  hud  out  in  tho  purchase  of  food 
it  would  not  ha\-e  kept  alive  more  than  one  in  each  li>0  of  thiit  vast  multitude p 
1,250,000  died  of  famine," 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  this  appalling  mortality  is  very  hrgely 
due  to  the  heedless  cruelty  and  ni^jrardliness  which  marked  the  nction 
of  the  l!?dian  authorities  in  dealing  with  this  Famine.  Mr.  KUiott 
denies  this  in  iuto,  ile  declares  that  in  nothing  has  Lord  Lytton  bccu 
so  conspicuously  successful  as  ^^in  his  treatment  of  the  dilBeult  probkmsi 
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^'OOiiaecteil  with  the  managemeut  and  relief  of  famine^' — this  famine 
ig  others,  we  must  suppose  from  the  gist  of  his  letter,  whichj  he 
says,  has  disproved  every  statement  made  by  mc  on  the  subject.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Klliott's  assertions  suggest  a  very  serious 
appreheiisiori.  We  cannot  always  provide  India  with  Governors- General 
eminently  successful  in  handliog  the  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  management  of  famines.  If  an  arlcpt  in  the  art  of  this  manage- 
ment allows  a  railliou  and  a  quarter  of  human  beings  to  perish  from 
want  of  food,  it  is  appalling  to  imagine  whit  the  mortality  would  be 
under  the  guidance  of  a  bungler,  Ijuckily,  there  is  no  just  cause  for 
this  apprehension.  These  people  perished  because  the  Government  of 
India  decreed  that  they  should  die.  The  Qovernmeat  was  weary  of 
spending  its  revenues  on  the  profitless  ta^k  of  keeping  its  own  subjects 
alivc-  There  was  nothing  spirited  or  dazzling  in  a  tarac  proceeding  of 
that  kind.  It  burned  to  witch  tlic  world  with  deeda  of  noble  states- 
manship in  Afghanistan.  It  had  already  Ijcen  pestered  witb  a  Madras 
&mine,  and  a  famine  in  Bombay,  and  a  tliird  famine  was  a  thing  beyond 
all  official  endurance,  cither  at  Simla  or  elsewhere.  So  Sir  George 
Couj>er  was  made  to  understand  that  there  was  to  be  no  famine  in  the 
North- West  Provinces,  at  least  in  official  records  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  whatever  there  might  be  in  reality.  There  ai-c  under  British  rule 
two  Indias  existing  side  by  side,  which  bear  but  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  each  Cither.  There  is  India  as  it  is^  lillcd  w4th  poverty  and  misery, 
mined  with  disafi'cction,  and  which  may,  at  any  moment,  explode  beneath 
our  feet  as  it  did  in  1857  ,-  and  there  is  an  India  as  it  exists  in  official 
docaments,  in  the  speeches  of  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  the  letters 
of  7%e  Tltm^a  Calcutta  Correspondent.  TltU  India  is,  indeed,  a  delight- 
ful place,  full  of  sweetness  and  light,  and  of  loyal  emotions  for  the 
Empress  and  Lord  Lytton.  India  as  it  is  often  proves  unmanageable, 
IjOt  in  the  *'  official "  India,  the  Government  iinds  no  difficulty  in 
aholiBbing  famine  when  it  is  inconvenient  that  famine  should  exist. 
The  '*  official  India"  and  the  *'  real  India ^'  tend  continually  to  become 
iocreaaiagly  dissimilar ;  for  it  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  u 
Bureau crracy,  that  the  more  grievously  it  fails  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  administration,  tlic  more  rose-coloured  become  its  reports  of  tlie 
situation.  Aa  no  Administration,  since  that  of  Lord  Auckland^  has 
failed  so  hopelessly,  so  completely,  and  with  such  unbroken  uniformity 
as  the  Administration  of  Lord  Lytton,  so,  also,  there  has  been  none  in 
which  the  '^official  India ^Mi is  been  so  entirely  a  figment  of  imagina- 
tion. Lord  Lytton's  eminent  success  in  the  management  of  famines 
has  been  precisely  on  a  par  with  his  eminent  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Afghanistan. 

The  charges  which  T  bring  against  the  Government  of  India  and  Sir 
George  Couper  conjointly,  are  briefly  these  :  Firstly,  that  during  a  season 
of  almost  unparalleled  distress,  they  aggravated  the  misery  and  mortality 
of  the  people  by  the  exaction  of  the  Land  Revenue.     Secondly,  thatj 
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kuowiD^  the  frightful  hick  of  food  wldcli  picvatirii  in  jjim^  ui'  the  Nortlj- 
West  Proviuccs,  they  failed  to  make  adoqiiulr  provision  for  the  hungry 
and  the  needy.  Thirdly,  that  even  on  such  scanty  relief  works  as  were 
openedj  the  wage  was  fixed  so  low  that  the  people  cither  ubandonecl 
them  ill  despair,  and  returned  to  their  villages  to  die,  or  if  tbcy 
remaiucdj  were  starved  to  death  only  a  little  less  rapidly.  In  attempting 
to  substantiate  tLe^c  charges  I  shall  also  liave  occiLsion  to  pasa  in  review 
Mr.  Elliott's  statements^  and  shall  point  out  M'hat  appears  to  me  to  be 
inaccurate  in  them.  My  narrative  will,  a*^  far  as  possible^  be  taken 
direct  from  official  document s. 

On  the  1th  of  October,  187/,  the  Government  of  the  North- Wc**t 
Fronnces  and  Otidh  reported  as  follows  to  the  Government  of  India  "on 
the  condition  and  agricultural  prospects  "  of  llic  Provinces  tinder  il» 
administnition  :— 

**  Since  thu  liitter  date  (11th  Sepleniber)  there  has  been  no  rain  any  wherc^  and 
llio  whule  of  tlie  Proviiiceii  have  been  devastated  by  a  hot  dry  wind.  ...  *  TIjc 
consequences  of  this  disastrous  failure  of  the  usuiil  ruina  are  most  deplombh? 
for  man  imd  beast.  The  full  etK-^ct  cannot  yet  be  deterniined,  but  it  is*  now  cer- 
tain thfit  in^the  ^leerut,  Agra,  nohilkhand^  Sitnpnr,  and  Lucknow  Divt^ioDs, 
and  in  parts  of  the  AUnhnbadj  Jhaiisi,  liae  Baroli,  and  Fysiabad  Divisions,  tht 
ummfjated  at^pA  are  tntirdy  dtstrojfcd.  In  Benrire.^,  an<l  greater  part  of  Allah- 
abad and  Fyzabad,  it  was  hoped,  after  the  rain  of  lliu  10th  and  llth|  that  from 
five  to  eight  annas  (/,<*,,  a  third  to  ii  half)  would  be  sjkvedj  but  these  hopes  it  i> 
uuiv  knotm  cnnttnt  be  naUsefL  The  hot  wind  tliat  hu!*  raged  Bince  the  11  ih  ha*i 
irretrievably  damaged  mueli  tliat  survived,  and  tlireatens  to  dedtroy  alb  A  epeedv 
fall  of  rain    wonid  yet  save  some;  and  in  part   of  the  Jhanal  Division  there  i;* 

also  a  littli!  which  is  not  yet  utterly  ruined The  general  result  is,  as  stittr<!  j 

abovei  that,  except  in  parts  of  lienare?,  Kyznbad,  and  Allahabad,  the  out-turn  of  the 
unirrigated  L'hanf(ue,  cold* weather  crups)  will  be  nU,     Unfortunately,  the  arcii 
of  irrigated  kharif  i,s  very   BnialL  ....   Food  grains  attd  fodder  are  generally 
grown  on  lands  that  depend  on  the  periodleal  rainfall,  and,  at  the  sowing  se^isonJ 
the  cuhivators  eould  not  foresee  the  terrible  drought  that  was  to  prevail,  and  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  canal-water   for  this  clas3  of  erap*  ....  One  of  the] 
most  deplorable  consequenceg  of  the  failure  of  the  kharif  i^  the  inevitable  greaJ ' 
mort.nlity  among  cattle  for  want  of  fodder^  and  that»  too^  at  a  time  when  the  need  I 

for  well  irrigntioji  ig  most  pressing Los?*  of  cattle  from  starvation  ha!>  | 

been  reported,  and  there  is  no  means  of  providing  sustenance  for  them.  .   .  . 
It  has  been,  with  some  eertainty,  ascertained  that  what  grain  there  ia  in  tlio  Pru* 
vinces  is  chielly  in  the  hands  of  deulcr:is  and  that  the  stocks  held  by  cultivators] 
and  others  are  low.   .  ,  .  Prices  are  now  in  the  worst  phicea  more  than  double j 
what  they  were  three  months  ago.  .  ,  ,  They  Viivg^  on  famine  rates/* 

The  foregoing  extracts  show,  beyond  the  reach  of  qucsition,  that  Sir 
George  foresaw  clearly  the  terrible  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  lUel 
Provinces  nndcr  his  administration,      ^^The  xvhoic  of  the  Provinces  had] 
heen  devastated  by  a  hot  drt/  wind/'      "  The  unirrigated  crops  had  been 
entirely  destroyed."     The  irrigated  land  did  not  produce,  except  in  in* 
significant  (nianlitie»,  eitlicr  food  for  man   or  fodder  for  cattle.      Thr 
cattle  were  already  reported  a**  dying  of  hunger^  and  it  was  impossible  i 
tx3  devise  means  for  keeping  them  alive.     The  reserves  of  food  in  the  1 
possession  of  the  cultivators  were  low  ;  arul  atiy  demands,  thereforei 
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Bade  nt>on  tbcm  by  Government  would  have  the  effect  of  corapclliug 
them  to  8cU  these  reserves,  atid  make  them  at  once  depeudcut  for  sub- 
sistence upon  the  money-dealers — the  hanya*!,  A  more  terrible  picture 
4hau  this  it  wouhl  be  diflicult  to  imagine. 

A  week  later,  the  Government  of  the  North- West  Provinces  made 
uppeal  to  the  Government  of  India  to  be  aHovved  to  suspend  the  coU 
ilectiou  of  the  Land  IJcvenuc  in  the  striekcu  districts.  The  appeal  runs 
as  follows : — 

**  Tlic  Lieutenant-Govornor  in  well  jiware  of  the  straits  to  wlucli  the  Govern- 
cienl  of  India  is  put  at  the  present  time  for  money»  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
rehictiincc  that  he  urike^  a  report  whidi  nuist  necessarily  temporarily  add  to 
their  burdcus.  But  be  ssci*  no  other  cuunse  to  adopt.  //  the  vHtage  communitU'H 
ifhf>fm'm  tht  fjt*eai  mtin  of  our  revenue  invjers  he  pn*Mejl  now^  (hcif  ivlU  simpUi  he 
itiiHCtlf  tvhet*e(tSf  if  we  itH^w  (nnporaty  snspenston^  //irw  is  (^vety  re^ifou  to  heitevt; 
4hat^  f**f  the  end  of  the  ttjncultund  */cai\  we  shall  recoper  *iU  that  we  forego  ttow 
horn  the  proceeds  of  the  additiounl  uroj.  which  the  people  will  be  able  to  bring 
imdcr  etiltivatlon,  hi  eonsetpiencti  of  the  kltarif  not  having  been  sown»  and  the 
^'i  therefore  avnilable  for  the  spring  sowings     But  if  wg  pr^^sa  forinjmc- 

dii  ^  i^ml^  the  people  will  not  liave  tho  means  of  doing  thiti,  and  they  will  be 
^reduc^dtrj  such  a  state  that  the  rnhi  {/.e.,  the  spring)  instalments  ihentselvcs  will 
cwily  be  rwdiscd  with  gr«'at  (HHitjulty;' 

This  appeal,  as  I  maintain,  was  rejected  by  the  Government  of  India. 
'"For  tlihs  accusation/*  replies  Mr*  Elliott,  ''there  is  positively  no 
foundation  whatever/*  The  Government,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were 
only  of  opinion  that  Sir  George  Couper — 

**  Hnd  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  inability  of  the  country  at  large  to  p:iy 
its  rcveime^  and  had  omitted  some  considerations  which  should  liave  been  borne 
in  wind,  and  which  they  puint»*d  out.  These  were,  th;it  in  some  parts  of  the 
4)omilry  the  vn'ma  had  n  jt  liiiled  to  any  serious  extent,  and  that  there  were  liri,^' 
4ni<Tt9  \i\  which  canul  irrigation  must  have  preserved  the  crops.  Even  where  the 
r  '  lirid  faiktd  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fair  spring  harvest ;   tlie  country 

^\  'iounlly  wrll  Me  to  meet  a  famine,  since  it  had  h:ul  three  fine  harvests 

in  I  -iju,  and  had  sold  the  produee  at  high  prices;  and  there  were  many 
vo^i  Mr.  kindownei-s  who  could  piy  the  tax  without  inconvenience,  even  if  u  whole 
years  crop  had  been  lost.'' 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  considerations  had  been  over- 
looked by  Sir  Gcor*;c  Couper  in  the  report  he  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  condition  of  the  Provinces  ujidcr  his  ad* 
miaistration.  Tluis  he  had  been  careful  to  point  out  that  the  area  of 
canal-irrigated  crops  was  small,  and  that  the  crops  grown  on  it  were  not 
either  food-grains  or  fodder.  So  far  from  *^thc  country  being  excep- 
tionally well  able  to  meet  a  famine,  since  it  had  had  three  fine  harvests 
in  succesMfion,"  Sir  George  had  pointed  ont  that  *'  generally  the  crops  in 
these  jMrovincea  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  good,  but  therg  ?vei*e 
Utryc  travis  which  each  ijvar  did  not  share  in  the  [ftneral  abmuianre.  The 
Inst  spring  harvest  in  llohilkhand  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Provinces 
generally  was  deficient^  owing  to  heavy  rain  at  the  time  the  crop  was 
Throuf/hout  the  f/reat  part  of  the  Provinces  also  the  grain  teas 
'  trhi'u  Jtjfntf  on  the  (hrcshitif/  ftoorgf  that  U  was:  vol  fit  /o  be  stored, 
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and  tras  sold  off'/<j7'  iwportaiioiu  The  demand  for  esrporlatWH  ia  Madras 
and  Bombay  had  uhu  been  gret  t,  and  has  drained  the  atocks  in  i/te  Pro* 
vlncrs  rcmiderahft/,-*  Finally,  as  to  *'  wealthy  landowners/'  Sir  George,. , 
in  inaking  Ijis  appeal  for  a  jsu^^f  ensioa  of  the  Govenimeiit  demand,  had 
beeu  careful  to  state  that  '^  Will'to-dQ  landlurdn  and  (he  owners  of  iraettr 
in  trhiih  ihtrt*  has  not  brvn  a  tf  iul  fitihtre  ofihe  aft  fit  mn  harvest,  will,  of 
coarse^  be  made  to  pay  up  ;  bat,  as  has  already  been  stated,  well-io-du 
land  lords  are  the  ejceplion  tn  these  ProrinceSj  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  tracts  which  have  escaped  the  cahtmity  are  few  and  Jar  between/^  A» 
to  "  the  prospect  of  a  fiiir  spring  harvest/^  the  very  ground  on  wliicrli 
Sir  George  based  hi^  appeal  was?j  that  whatever  sustpeusions  were  made, 
at  the  moment,  would  he,  from  that  cau»e,  all  the  more  easily  recover- 
able  when  the  spring  crops  came  into  the  market.  However  that  uiay 
bCj  Sir  George  (*onper's  reply  to  the  Government  of  India*  and  his  snb- 
sequent  action,  show  that  he  understood  their  response  to  his  appeal  a.** 
leaving  him  no  altcrnalivc  except  to  proceed  to  the  collection  of  tbo 
revenue  forthwith.  And  as  the  Government  of  India  made  no  attempt 
to  rectify  the  impression  on  bis  mind,  or  to  stay  the  eoJlections  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts,  -vvc  do  tlie  Government  no  injustice  if  we 
assume  that  Sir  George  Coupcr  rightly  divined  the  spirit  of  their  ordci's. 
After  recapitulating  the  appalling  condition  of  the  Provinces,  and  dwcUiog^  | 
upon  the  misery  and  ruin  that  will  ensue  if  the  collections  are  imme- 
diately proceeded  with,  he  concludes  as  follows : — 

'*  These  leiuarka  nrc  ofl'ercd  in  no  c«|:ttious spirit^  but  merely  to  make  it  clearer 
to  Hh  Excellency  why  thoro  wiJl  bcj  ditlirulty,  in  every  district,  in  realizing  the 

demand  punctually  smd  in   f«»ll Whatever  the  practice  in  the  past  raay 

have  been,  tluit  of  the  prc-^^^Mit  nuistboT  to  aoino  oxtent^  govonied  by  Section  23 
of  Act  XVIII.  of  187o,  and  buth  revenue  oiliL-ers  and  cnltivatorB  were  led  liy  lis 
terms  to  expect  more  indulgence  than  the  orders  issued  will  result  in.  It  i3  ouiy 
by^  in  a  large  rmnsare^  diairijarding  that  section,  and  hohtitiy  that  it  does  not  appl^^ 
to  an  exceptional  yfitr  of  f/rnfral  valmmity  like  this,  that  the  funds  of  the  State  can 
be  supplied.  His  Honour  trn>iU  thiit  the  realizations  will  *j«pifll  t'le  c-xpectalions  of 
the  Government  of  Iiidia^  but  if  th^iy  nre  disappointed^  Hii^  Kxoellenoy  tlie  Viceroy 
aud  Govermn*- General  may  rest  n^sured  that  it  will  not  he  Jitr  want  ofejfort  m* 
inclination  to  put  the  necessary  pressure  on  those  teho  are  liabti'for  tlte  demand,*^ 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Land  Ilevenuc  was  not  collected  in  full 
iu  the  faiuinc-stricken  districts,  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  never  said  that 
it  was  iu  my  Article.  You  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  stone,  or  the 
profits  of  a  year  of  plenty  during  a  season  of  dearth.  But  that  the  last 
farthing  which  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  village  communities  was  ex- 
tracted from  tJicmj  there  is  abundaiicc  of  evidence  to  show,  I  quotCj  by 
way  yi'  illustratioUj  the  testimony  of  a  civil  officer^  serving  under  Sir 
George  Couper  s  orders  : — 

**  Dnriugthe  last  six  or  eight  months,  we  hare  witnessed  the  vigm^ons  exaction  t\f 
the  land  $rventfc  in  the  face  oftlm  total  loss  of  the  khar{f  cropa^  wliile  thfi  occtu'- 
rence  of  a  hailstorm  in  one  or  two  villages  resulted  iu  n  local  enquiry  hy 
Europenn  ufficr^r,  in  the  preparation  of  elnhoniUi  statemenla,  and  the  jtu&pemiio»\ 
Qr  remifsion  of  thef  ricemie  demand  In  the  imagined  proportion   of  the   d»mtige 
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I  to  the  asaeta  of  tlm  cst/itc.     Tlib  h^  in  my  mind,  stiitniu.^  ul  a  grmt  and 
iraliowing  n  camel  with  a  vtnjgeance,** 

Here  wc  fiad  that  what  specially  struck  tliia  civil  officer  was,  that 
there  was  a  tlcviaiioii  from  the  accustomed  practice  in  the  remorseless 
rigour  with  which,  on  tliis  occasion,  the  revenue  was  exacted  from  a 
isufieriug  people.  Listen  to  a  second  tc»timouy,  whicli  1  quoted  in  my 
former  article : — 

**  TJie  district  h  in  a  poriious  sUxto,     I  hnve  tried  to  stavo  off  colloctiog,  but 
%v4  rtfcn  ptoty  onltTft  (o  betjiiu     This  will  be  tlie  Inst  straw  on  the  bnck 

tlie  iijii  zornitidara^  who^   without  a  ho/te  of  ajii/thhuj  from  hhanf  or 

fhani^  tctii  Af  otuipelled  to  jmy,  A  rnorc  t<iHt*lda)  j»f»licy  I  cannot  conceive.  1 
re  don«  wluit  1  could  to  open  the  Commifisiuuersand  the  Licutenant-Governor*s 
t^es  lo  tho  state  of  the  place,  but  without  avail.  /  huvB  uothirHj  for  it  but  to 
riirrtjf  out  ifu  ott/ent  of  the  Governments  which  means  simpli/  rifitt.  What  the  result 
will  be,  I  do  not  see,  and  hardly  care  to  think  oC* 

So  much  for  •'  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  Laud  Ilcvcnue  "  in  a  time 
of  dearth.    I  shall  return  to  this  matter  later  on. 
Jfr.  Elliott  then  goes  on  as  follows  :— 

''It  in  clear  that  Colonel  Osborn,  when  accusing  Lord  Lytton  of  issuing 
instnictions  so  different  from  those  he  really  did  issue,  hivd  forgotten  what  hii* 
Indian  experience  might  have  taught  hinr,  that  the  persons  who  pay  the  land 
revenue  ape  not  those  who;  as  a  rule,  suil'er  severely  in  timos  of  famine.  Most 
of  thern  have  atocks  of  ^ruin  and  money,  and  all  have  credit,  hy  which  they 
'*  vrt  thcmiielve^,  uideas,  as  happeufjd   recently  in  Southern  Illdtl^  the 

1  is  for  two  or  three  years." 

Colonel  Ofiborn  forgot  none  of  these  things  ;  but  he  was  not  treating 
of  what  happened^  **  as  arulc/^  in  famines,  but  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
itctiou  of  Government  in  a  particular  famine — namely,  that  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  during  the  winter  of  1877-78.  And  here,  as  elsewhere, 
what  he  said  was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  ilie  North- West  Provinces  had  reported  to  the  Government  of  India, 
that,  if  the  demand  upon  tlie  Land  Kcvenuc  was  not  suspended,  the 
Tillage  communities  would  be  '^simply  ruined,'^  But,  in  addition  to  this^ 
Mr*  Elliott's  remarks  give  an  inaccurate  impression  of  the  state  of  the 
Uod-liolding  classes  in  the  North -West  Provinces — at  least  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  the  LicutenaTit-Governor  \i\iou  the  subject. 
Sir  George  Couper  thus  describes  them  in  his  letter  of  protest  against 
the  harsh  orders  of  the  Indian  Government : — 

**  II  is  probably  deslrablis  to  explain  that  in  the  Xorth-Westem  Provinces 
gCBf3»lIyj  settlements  are  made  with  cultivating  brotherhoods,  or  petty  village 
Iftodlords.  The  number  qf  large  iandoivners  is  txirfmth/  jfmaJl^  and  there  art  dis- 
tr'  '  '   '      Uy  (me.     In  Oadh  there  arc  more  I nrtje  proprietors ;  but  thet/ are,  as 

it  I'tf  fioor  and  hirnlwd,  and  there  ntiin  the  nnmhtr  of  villages  held  hy 

hodif*  i>f  i  o'tth  petty  aliores  is  not  inronsidetxibfe.    It  is  true  that  a  margin 

is  1**IV  in  ].  -«,  V>ut  it  is  not  so  liberal   that  tliey  can  lie  expected  to  bear 

fl  ^ordinary  year  like  the  present.      7'ke  revenue  is  assessed 

*<>'  rK//y^tf/*,  and  the  margin  it' ft  alter  deducting  cesses  .   *  •  . 

m  not  too  lar^j**  lor  landlords  in  ordinary  years But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 

M  the  aeluaJ  cultivators  on  %vhom,  after  alJ,  the  burden  will  fall.     If  the  demand 
m  the  seetiiindftrs  (l^tf.  landtordn)  is  not  suspended,  the  cuUivators  can  neither 
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\i\u\x\\  nor  expect  any  rLhixation  of  the  deiwnnd  for  rent ;  jT  i»ressnre  ia  jmU  uf»oii 
tho  former  to  paj'  «p»  tlicy  in  turn  must  and  will  put  tlie  screw  un  tbeii 
tenants.  All  througl*  tlto  d;irk  months  of  August  uwA  S^^ptendicr  landtord 
were  urged  hy  district  ollicura  to  dcid  leniontly  witli  their  tcmmts,  mid  ni^ 
them  by  all  tlie  menus  in  i\mr  power.  Xfany  nobly  rej5j>onded  to  the  call,  »nd  i| 
would  be  nither  inconsistent  to  subject  them  now  loa  pressure  which  may  coiuf 
them  to  deal  harshly  witli  their  tcmmts.'" 

A  remonstratiee  of  this  kiiul  is  luiintelli^iljlcj  rxcc]>t  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  Sir  George  Couper  hiul  received  what  he  believed  to  be 
^tringcut  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  Land  Revenue,  regardless  of  the 
prevailing  distress*  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  people  whom  I;e 
indicate:^  us  certain  to  suObr  most  lieavily  from  tlic  execution  of  the 
4>rdcrs  of  the  Govertimcnt  of  India  are  the  ^*  actual  cultivators/'  These 
(I  suppose,  but  am  not  certain)  Mr.  Elliott  includes  among  tho^c  *^  lamU 
less  cla^si^as/^  who  ^' pay  no  pardon  of  (he  land-tcLV,  and  lo  whom  ihc  rnnit^ 
sioH  of  even  the  whole  of  it  would  bring  no  relief  except  hi  the  most 
htdhvci  and  secondary  way/*  The  trutli  h  that  these  cultivators  live 
literally  on  the  margin  of  the  grave,  and  the  smallest  pressure  upon 
them  in  a  acason  of  dearth  suffices  to  kill  thcni. 

*' The  diffiruhy/'  reports  one  civil  tdhcer  to  the  Government  of  tho  North- 
West,  '*  which  now  presr  nt?  itself  ia  t\m.  The  poorer  cla^a  of  cultivators — the 
ploughmen  and  hdiourers— c;nuiot  get  food,  except  with  great  dilHcuhy.  J^fttr 
^nooCff'lttahrA  chtse  their  ad  vaults  to  the  cultivators^  and  flic  hibounnt  have  no 
tviti'k  (o  do.  The  money-lenders  are  tn  the  habit  of  feeding  the  poorer  chistea  of 
eiiUivators  on  the  streugtli,  and  on  the  security  of,  the  crops  in  tlie  p round ; 
wheiwor  there  \^  little  or  no  crops  bowh,  or  when  the  sown  crop  is  endnng-ered 
by  drought,  the  nionoy-letiders  close  iheir  money  bugs,  and  refiLso  food  or  its 
rnpiivalent.  Tlie  people  arc  then  thrown  on  tlieir  own  resources,  which  arc  nit 
in  so  many  cases/' 

If  Mr,  Elliott  docs  not  judude  the  ^'  cultivators''  among  his  ''  laudle^rt 
classes,"  he  has  omitted  them  from  bis  enumerntiou  altogether — an 
omission  which  deprives  his  argument  of  what  little  weight  it  might 
otherwise  Lave.  \Vhat  lie  says  is  tins: — "The  landless  classeSi  the 
(icid  labourers,  the  artizaus,  the  tufirm  dependents  ou  public  charity, 
these  are  tlie  people  ou  whom  the  brunt  of  a  famine  falls  .♦»  »  aud 
to  them,  the  rcmisMou  of  the  whole  of  the  land-tax  would  bring  no 
relief;  except  in  the  most  indirect  and  secondary  way."  If  this  state- 
ment means  anything^  it  means  thatj  iu  a  village  community^  the  exae- 
lioDS  of  the  Government  may  be  of  a  nature  to  "irretrievably  ruin" 
ihc  employers  of  labour,  and  yet  affect  ooly,  *'  in  a  most  indirect  and 
secondary  way/'  the  furnishers  of  labour.  To  state  the  argument  is 
ctiuivalent  to  refuting  it, 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  charge  I  bring  against  the  GoTeromcnt  of 
India — that,  knowing  the  frightful  destitution  which  prevailed,  they 
failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  famine- stricken  populace.  And 
Hrst,  1  will  state  what  Mr.  Elliott  writes  on  the  subject: — 

^'  That  this  (r.«.  the  £^upply  of  relief  works)  was  done  in  no  niggardly  wxiy  is 
?ihowu  by  th«  fact  that  iu  October,  1877,  tUe  number  employed  daily  was  3i,631 ; 
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e^t  miniber  employed  Lluring  any  nmnrh  of  rhe  fiiiuitie^  of  il»e  great  fuuiino 

j€0-l^hnving  hccMi  44,000,     When  freld  liihour  wns  ivanted  for  weefling  und 

\pxi\\\\^  the  spring-  crops,  these  nuinbcrs  rlccreased  ;  but  after  that  hrirvest,  and 

inliJ  Uic  ruin  crop  of  IH7H  wns  secure,  they  ro^e  agnin  tijl  they  reached  the  liigh 

of  120,00(1.     In  all   the  inquiries  that  have  been  snbsetjuonily  made,  no 

Wagle  instance  Las  been  discovered  in  which  •^^\y  one  In  need  of  tinpioyment  was 

uiYttlde  to  got  u.** 

As  upwards  of  a  million  of  people  peris hetl  of  famine,  there  is  a  hardihood 

about  tliia  tljorough-g^oiug  defence  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire. 

It  iu,  however,  distressingly  vague.      In  October  we  arc  told  that  nearly 

I3/X)0  men  were  emidoyed  on  the  relief  works*.      When  field  labonr  was 


^%antcd    for   weeding  and 


the   spring  ero[i8,   these  nnmbei's 


licercascd.  But  after  that  harvest  they  again  rose*  Very  good ;  but 
what  took  place  iu  the  interval  between  the  weeding  and  iirigalin»^  of 
the  sprin*^  eropsj  and  the  harvesting  of  the  same?  Mere  is  an  interval 
of  some  months,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Elliott  vouchsafes  us  no  iufor- 
^atioti  wliatever;  and  it  so  happens  that  thi.^  is  t!ie  very  period  during 
rhich^  as  I  maintain,  tlie  Government  of  India  and  the  North-Weiit  Pro- 
vinces looked  supinely  on,  while  tens  of  thoiisanda  of  human  beingn 
were  perishing  of  hunger. 

The  first  intimation  which  people  in  Calcutta  received  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  was  euacting  iu  the  North- West  Provinces  was  from  u 
letter  from  Mr.  It.  Knight,  written  from  Agra,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Calcutta  State.vnan  on  (I  thiuk)  the  ]7tli  or  IStli  February.  In 
thi&  letter  Mr.  Knight  dwells  upon  the  terrible  distress  and  suScriug 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  Agra  and  its  vicinity,  '^  I  affirm  plaiuly," 
he  wrote,  "  tliat  masses  of  the  labouring  poor  arc  being  slowly  starved 
to  death  iu  these  provinces,  and  I  fear  the  statement  is  as  true  con- 
cerning  Oudli  and  Uohilkhund  as  of  the  districts  of  wliich  Agra  is 
the  centre/*  Aeconipanyitig  this  letter  was  one  to  Mr.  Knight  from 
Dr.  Cornish,  an  expcrieuced  famine  otJiccr,  belonging  to  the  Madras 
Presidency,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Agra.  \h\  Cornisli 
>lc  as  follows  :■ — 

'In  regard  to  the  |'eo[>le  on  relief  works^  they  are  generjdly  in  a   worse  con- 

litjoti  thim  our  working  gangi  in  the  south  were  at  this  time  last  year.     Their 

pptai*ant*e  Ifttntt/^  a  hntj  ramfc  of  mifltr-Jctdttftf.   .   ,  ,  I  uiuler.stood   I  he  man  in 

(of  thi>  poor-hoU5p)  to  any  thsU  ijghty-sevou  persons  had  died  here  in 

RnnarTT  the  uviirage  daily  strength  lieing  from  200  to  iiOU,  .  .  .  All  that  I  can 

Uy  ia,  that  the  minery  froai  chrontc  ttUireniion  amongst  tho  people  on  the  relief 

rks  and  in  rliH  poor-house  and  wandering  about  the  town   is  very  real  ;  auil 

B.it  ih"?  present  pros|K'cts  of  fatnine  are  \qv\'  mucli  what  they  were  in  Madras  ii 

"year  ago/' 

ThiK  letter  drew  forth  a  report  on  tlie  situation  from  Sir  George 
Coupcr  addressed  to  the  Government  of  India.  This  report  is  dated 
28th  rcbriiary;  and  while  atlmitting  the  fact  of  considerable  distres** 
iQ  the  Provinces,  owiog  to  the  failure  of  the  rain  crops^  it  declares  that 

^tt  ti\ivf  lie  quest ioneJ  whether  it  will  not  be  ft»vmd  herenfter  that  the  com.* 
intnmnity  from  cholera  and  fever  which,  owing  apparently  to  the 
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drouglit,  the  Provinces  liuve  enjojed  during  tlie  past  y«?ai*,  will  not  compensa 
for  the  losii  caused  ht/  (nstifficifni  food  and  chf/iin*/,  ttml  make  tlie  moiinh\ 
general  fi/  lit  (It,  tf  at  ali,  higher  f  ha  n  in  an  orduiart/  t/ear.  .  .   .  It  b  nni)uesti  unable^ 
that   there  has  been,  and   still    is^   very    severe    distress,   but   everywhere  the 
arrangerir?Mt3  appojir  to  be  s-uch^  tliat  His  Honotir  believes  no  man  need  die  of 
titarvation/^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  at  this  time  were  dying  by  tbousauds 
daily  of  sheer  huu^er  all  over  the  North -West  Provinces.  This  rcfjortj 
h,  consequen tljTj  of  the  utmost  importaucej  for  it  places  Sir  Georg 
Couper  in  this  unpleasant  dilemma.  Either,  when  writing  this  report, 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Provinces 
under  his  administration,  or  he  was  making  what  he  knew  to  be  an  in- 
correct statement  to  the  Government  of  India.  We  shall  secj  presently^ 
which  alternative  the  evidence  compels  us  to  accept.  Jlr.  Knight 
responded  to  the  olheial  report  of  Sir  George  Couper  by  repeating,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Calcutta  Sintesmanf  what  he  had  already  asserted^ 
with  additional  evidence, 

*'  Tlie  ptophy'  he  writes  on  ihe  29th  March,  ^^  hnvr  died  of  Umtger  htj  l€n.i  aj 
tfmitsamh  since  November  last.  They  w*ere  so  dying  all  through  December^ 
January,  and  February  without  a  relief  work  open  anywhere/'  "  In  point  of 
fact,'*  he  w*rote  again  on  tlic  BOtli  March,  **  there  never  were  any  relief  works 
worthy  of  the  name,  till  about  the  20th  January,  and  no  works  sufficient  for  tlie 
people's  need  till  the  middle  of  February.'' 

And  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  an  examination  of  the  Mortua 
Returns  compiled  under  the  Government  of  the  North-Wcst  Provtnces^^ 
that  the  mortality  in  the  famine- stricken  districts  during  the  month  of 
February  had  been  seven  and  eight  times  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in 
ordinary  years.  Confronted  thus  by  his  own  Mortuary  Returns,  it 
was  impossible  for  Sir  George  Couper  any  longer  to  deny  (as  he  had 
done  on  the  28th  Febiniary)  that  a  terrible  mortality  had  occurred  in 
his  Governmentj  or  to  assert  that  the  measures  he  had  sanctioned  had 
sufficed  to  preserve  the  people  from  death  by  famine.  It  was  equally 
impossible,  now  that  he  had  been  rash  enough  publicly  to  controvert 
Mr.  Knight  s  statements^  to  retire  from  the  field  without  any  reply  to 
this  new  attack  on  his  administration.  And,  in  eonsequencc,  he  drew 
up  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  policy,  which,  with  an  eulogistic 
letter  from  the  Government  of  Indian  was  published  in  the  Government  * 
Gazette,  This,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  the  effect  of  silencing  !Mr. 
Knight,  and  allow  the  Government  of  India  to  enjoy  its  summer  holi- 
day at  Simla  without  these  impertinent  annoyances.  This  vindieation 
is  dated  23rd  April,  1878,  and  is,  in  the  main,  an  endeavour  to  rebut 
Mr,  Knight's  assertion  that  no  *'  relief  works  worthy  of  the  name  were 
open  until  the  20th  January.'*  The  passage  bearing  upon  the  inqnir 
I  have  immcfliately  on  hand  is  this : — 

"It  was  known  tliat  the  autumn  crops  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  cou- 
sef^uently  that  durvnj  the  period  be  to:  ten  (he  fipntaj  aomnfjg  and  the  harvtj^iti^ 
operalions^  tlicre  would  l>e  gi-eat  distress  among  the  people  who  depend  upon  th^ 
produce  of  the  autumn  crop  for  their  support.     8o,  in  October,  Colonel  Frsu^r 
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was  again  deputed  to  visit  tiro  headquarfcers  of  e.^ch  divfsiojj,  and  in  cousulution 
with  tbe  district  oHIcers  sottle  what  works  should  be  UDtlectaketi  to  give  employ- 
ment  to  the  poor  wbeD  the  ifieviUiblo  pressure  began.  Tlie  necessary  arrange- 
mtjnts  were  accordingly  nuide  and  sanctioned  throughout  the  Provinces^  and, 
tere  it  waa  needful,  mouey  was  at  once  allotted  for  carrying  out  tbe  prelimiimry 
_  reyg.  At  the  same  time,  the  standard  rulea  for  the  estiiblishnieut  of  poor- 
houses,  for  the  rtlief  of  those  too  feeble  to  work,  w^ere  circulated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  district  officers,  with  an  intimntion  that  they  were  at  once  to  act  upon 
them,  should  necessity  arise.  I  submit  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Local 
Government  to  ttike  further  precautions  than  these  in  antiLipatiou  of  the  coming 
distreaa.'' 

1  request  my  readers  to  take  special  note  of  tbe  words  I  have 
italicised.  It  was  *^betwceu  the  spring  sowings  and  the  harvesting 
operatious ''  that  tlie  hcaricst  distress  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is 
prcc^ly  of  this  luterval  concerning  which  Mr.  Elliott^  in  his  letter  to  The 
Times,  Las  omitted  to  give  any  information.  I  am  about  to  fill  op 
tbe  gap. 

Ou  the  4th  of  October  Sir  George  Couper  forwarded  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  North-West;  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  An  appalling  calamity  was  never  set  forth  in 
plainer  language.  '^  There  lias  been  almost  no  rain  anywhere.^^  ^'Thc 
whole  of  tlie  Pro\Tnces  have  been  devastated  by  a  hot  dry  wind/^  "What 
grain  there  is  in  the  Provinces  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
the  stocks  held  by  cultivators  and  others  are  low.^'  All  things,  in  short, 
(x>iQted  to  a  winter  of  direst  misery.  The  "  landless  classes ''  were, 
indeed,  starving  at  the  very  time  Sir  George  w^rotc  this  letter,  for  he 
thtni  speaks  of  them ; — 

**  There  have  been  numerous  grain  riots  or  dacoitiea  in  most  of  the  distrefised 
districts,  to  repress  whicli  vigorous  measures  have  been  taken  and  which  should 
^ease  now  that  relief  works  are  or  will  be  provided.  There  has  also  been  some 
cmignilion  from  parts  of  the  Agra,  KohilkhundT  and  Jhaiisi  divisions,  which 
tbif  meaisures  taken  to  |>rovidG  relief  are  expected  to  check.  .  .  .  Had  tiie 
innigniots  been  able  to  find  their  w.iy  to  a  land  of  plenty,  their  goirg  from  one 
dUtrict  to  atiother  might  have  been  regarded  with  indiilerence,  but  when  the 
>U  0/  the  Provinctit  are  almost  equallt/  unfortunate^  tho  influx  of  homeless 
inderers  is  only  embarrassing.  Many  of  these  wanderers  were  so  emaciated, 
^nd  many  of  those  who  live  on  charity  were  so  reduced  by  want  of  food,  that  it 
has  been  iuiperatively  necessary  to  authorise  the  of>ening  of  poor -Louses  io  the 
dtitriets  of  the  nohilkhund,  and  Agra  districts,  and  elsewhere.*' 

From  these  early  reports  to  the  Government  of  India^  it  is  clear  that 
Sir  George  Couper  not  only  apprehended  to  the  full  the  magnitude  of 
tbe  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  North- West,  but  was  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  visitation  in  a  liberal  and  ungrudging  spirit.  Hence 
ItLH  appeal  to  the  Government  of  India  for  an  immediate  and  general 
saspensioQ  of  the  State  demand  on  the  village  communities.  And  hence, 
aI«jo,  that  early  provision  of  relief  w^orks,  and  opening  of  poor-houses,  so 
Jbat  (as  Mr.  KlUott  informs  us)  the  number  of  those  employed  daily 
uounted  in  the  month  of  October  to  nearly  thirty-three  thousand.  But 
'after  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  for  a  suspcnaion  of  the  State  demand 
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on  the  laud  J  a  complete  change  was  \t  rough  t  in  his  policir ;  and  Colonel 
Fraser^s  second  visit  iu  October  to  the  head-quarters  of  each  district 
was  for  a  purpose  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  Sir  George  Couper, 
in  his  vindication,  would  have  his  readers  believe  it  to  have  been. 

The  North-West  ProviiiceSj  at  the  close  of  September,  resembled 
a  vast  desert.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  months.  The  soil  had 
been  baked,  by  the  continuous  action  of  sun  and  hot  wind,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  rock,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  it  up  for  the  spring 
sowings.  Unless  rain  fell,  the  spring  crop  would  have  failed,  just  as  the 
cold*weathcr  crop  had  done ;  and  then  it  was  hard  to  see  how  cither 
man  or  beast  could  be  saved.  Bat  in  the  first  w^eek  of  October^  when 
the  most  hopeful  had  abandoned  hope,  there  was  a  heavy  and  continuous 
rainfall,  wliich  lasted  for  several  days.  The  soil  was  thereby  sufficiently 
loosened  to  allow  of  the  spring  sowings  to  be  commenced.  And  immc* 
diately  the  relief  works  were  emptied^  the  people  hurryiug  off  to  their 
homes  to  plongh  and  sow  their  lauds*  But  this  timely  and  abnormal 
fall  of  rain  had  not  revived  the  cold -weather  crop,  which  had  already 
perished*  Although  the  spring  crop  was  secure,  the  long  winter  had 
none  the  less  to  be  faced  by  a  population  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.     As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Collector  of  Budaon  ; — 

**The  rain  has  not  brought  food  to  the  people;  there  is  not  any  apprecliibb 
difference  in  ibe  prices  of  grain,  nor  are  they  likely  to  fall  until  the  s5pring-croj> 
15  gleaned.  For  the  present,  then,  the  poorer  classes  are  as  badly  otr  as  before^ 
and  their  state  will  daily  become  worse,  for  those  who  huvu  been  blessed  with  n 
little  are  coming  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  stock  day  by  day,  and  unkss  supplied 
with  money  by  means  of  relief  wurka  will  suHer  r'.onsIdcrably/' 

Reports  from  the  civil  officers  in  the  other  famine-stricken  districts 
could  be  quoted,  all  setting  forth  the  same  facts.  The  fall  of  rain  had 
merely  rendered  the  spring  sowings  possible ;  but  it  had  not  restored 
the  dead  to  life.  The  land  remained  as  before,  destitute  of  food  for  the 
winter.  The  rain,  by  providing  occupation  for  the  people  for  a  few 
weeks,  liod  merely  given  to  the  Government  the  time  necessary  to 
mature  its  projects  for  fightiug  with  the  frightful  distress  which  must 
prevail  throughout  the  country  a  Utile  later  on.  Unhappily  Sir  George 
Couper  either  could  not  or  would  not  regard  matters  iu  this  their  true 
light.  He  chose  to  believe  and  act  as  if  the  salvation  of  the  spring 
crops  had  averted  the  famine  whicli  threatened  the  Provinces  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  autumn  crops.  And  Colonel  Fraser  was  despatched  to 
the  head-quarters  of  each  district  to  make  arrangements  for  the  future 
in  the  spirit  of  the  following  instructions: — 

*^  Plrase  (hscouragr  reliffworki  iu  ecert/  icat/.  It  may  be,  however,  that  when 
agrieulturnl  operations  are  over,  sonje  of  the  people  nuiy  want  work.  This, 
however,  except  on  work  for  which  there  is  budget  [»roYision,  should  only  ba 
given  if 'J^e  Collector  is  satisfied  that  withoitt  it  the  people  would  actually  starvq 
Mere  iiUttc$$  is  not  a  sttjtciint  retU(m/or  opmitiff  n  relirf  tror//.  And  if  a 
wotk  be  started^  tnfk  work  sliouM  be  rigorously  exuctedt  nnd  Uio  jurople  put  on 
the  barest  tub^istence  w%igej  so  that  we  may  be  sjitisfied  ih.nt  if  any  other  kintl 
of  work  were  procurable  elsewhere  they  would  resort  to  it/* 
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In  accordance  with  thciic  iuHtniutious^  not  oaly  were  relief  works 
f/vcrywlicrc  closed,  but  the  Govcroaiimt  wcat  a  step  further.  X*ablic 
works  which  had  beco  sanctioned  in  the  Budget  of  the  year,  and  on 
which  labourei^  were  being  paid  at  the  ordinary  market  rate  of  wages, 
were  onlered  to  be  clobted,  in  order  to  be  reopened,  if  necessary,  later  on 
as  wrlief  works — "  ta!»k  work  being  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  ]ieople 
ptit  upon  the  lowest  subsistenec  wage."  By  this  poliey»  as  short-sighted 
as  it  was  inhuman,  the  mass  of  indigent  and  starving  people  was  of 
necessity  f^catly  inereased.  And  what  were  the  consequences?  Mr, 
Klliott,  with  the  thorongh-going  hardihood  of  the  ofheial  apologi&t,  docs 
not  hesitate  to  aflirni  that  ^'  in  all  the  inquiries  that  have  been  subse- 
quently made,  no  single  instance  has  been  discovered  in  which  any  one 
in  need  of  employment  was  unable  to  got  it/'  Mr.  Elliott,  however, 
was  not  iu  the  North- West  Provinces  when  the  famine  occurred,  and 
docs  not  speak  of  his  own  knowledge.  I  prefer  ihc  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, Mr.  Scott,  a  missionary  resident  at  Barcilly,  writes  as 
follows : — 

**  Rylicf  for  ihc  fa  mine- stricken  was  not  underuiken  witli  sufficient  promptnesst, 
nnd  tchrn  undertahn  was  not  ample  and  ftir'veadiing  tnott^h  to  meat  th^  caM.  .  .  * 
It  was  a  rtmunojt  remark  in  thoae  dat^g^  *  there  sterns  to  be  n  detenninatirm  that  we 
uill  hivr  no  fnmine  vhatcviT  the  J  art  a  wuj/  be.*  For  i  list « nee,  in  one  district 
\9r  the  iMfdy  relief  did  come  on  n  •^ainll  soalR,  it  was  suddenly  closed  when  a  dash 
of  rain  seemed  to  have  pre[uired  the  ground  lor  ilie  cold  weather  plooj^Iiing  and 
DWiug.  A  littlo  reflection  ahotdd  have  convinced  nny  one  that  a  fall  ui'  rain 
bee,  however  good,  co\dd  not  hring  relief  to  the  lanilne-^tricken.  .  .  .  This 
i5tri«'t  of  Budaon  lost  tens  of  thousantls  while  its  WTetehed  popidation  poured 
Mo  other  districts.  .  .  .  There  seemed  to  be  a  hesifcuicy  in  the  fiction  of  Jocid 
5e<Tni|  imlicattuff  u  uti/ti  nf  proper  attpport  from  head-tptarters,  I  c^n  testily 
to  Uie  indefatigable  energy  with  which  some  of  iliese  olhcers  worked,  but  their 
base  cf  of^cration  seemcil  too  narrow.  Plans  broke  down  under  iho  magnitn<le 
of  the  dislressi.  ,  ,  ,  I  mat/  mention^  without  eatartjing  ttpon  k^  mi/  fitmi  ronvtr.tnmt 
lAetf  the  eracfiftfj  <\fthe  usual  kist  (i,t\,  land  revenue)  f/reaihj  effhartred  t/te  ditftress/* 

Similar  faets  were  reported  from  Lueknow\     A  eorrespondent  writing 

from  that  eity  gives  tbc  following  description  of  the  situation  :— 

**  There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  Lueknow  h  concerned,  iho  relief  wurks 
^W**re  more  a  sham  tliun  a  reality.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  r/iren  %  Government  for 
\fif/work  till  Sir  George  came  here  himself  in  the  naddlc  of  Febrnary,  when 
1)00  rupees  a  montli  were  sanctioned.  The  dlstre^sa  during  December  and 
Qosry  was  awful.  ,  •  ,  During  the  cold  weather,  for  more  tlian  a  monthi  an 
ti-tt^e  of  mne  dead  hotUea  was  found  in  the  slreeJn  rverif  night.  I  myself  sriw 
TtiFsltSod  nnno  of  them  were  beggars.  They  were  either  villagers  or  labourer^, 
ti4  in  iJi'  '  ,  where  the  supply  ofgniin  dwindled  away  w*itiiout  reploni«h- 
g,  the  111  ^lyi'^g  ^nd  dead  was  much  greater.'* 

A  third  eorrespondent  writes  from  Barcilly  : — 

*'  Famme  \x\\b  been  Jforo  upon  u«.  It  was  heartbreaking  to  eee  the  dislrtsa  rili 
f>ri>r  the  Provinees  last  autumn  and  winter.  One  ean  easily  judge  what  it  musi 
;  in  the  v  11  luges,  from  the  f<t;irving  erowd?^  coming  into  the  Citation,  men, 
d  childrrn,  in  every  btage  of  di^ea.se  and  fiutiering.  Some  were  brouj^ht 
cart!ii  unable  to  walk — skeleton  ehildren  in  the  arnift  of  ragged,  stiin^ing 
unu;  the  cadaverous  look  of  the  hollow-eheeked^  sunken-eyed  little  mortfil^, 
wai  ifidtfcd  xntifuh  .  .  .   The  relief  wori-s  were — where  ?    Eeho  answerf^  where  t 
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Govcniithiit  promknl  to   douhk   ain/  pn'mte    atibsertpttan  ihat   uuifht    Lc 

one  wos  raised  of  about  200  rupees  a  month  ;  hut  what  u^as  that^  even  when  dmbie^f 

compared  to  Ike  wants  of  the  starving  fmdtitndef^ 

Bareilly  Mas  the  very  centre  of  the  faminej  and  heie  wo  find  that  the 
Govermuentj,  which  Mr.  Elliott  would  have  U9  believe  was  sci  beneficent 
and  wise  in  the  management  of  this  famine,  spent  about  fijieen  pounds  a 
month  in  the  relief  of  distress.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  appalling  miftcring 
and  mortality^  Sir  George  Conper  was  calmly  reporting  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  as  follows: — 

*^  Although  the  ddiifftr  of  iCide-spread  faimne^  which  a  ftw  weeks  atjo  s^eumt 
vnminmt^  has  rapid/t/  passed  awa)/^  it  13  a  ixiatter  of  extrenie  iaiportaace  that 
well -con  Bide  red  projects  for  great  public  works  should  be  rc*udy  In  cases  of  future 
necessity.  According  to  thu  policy  laid  down  by  tlio  Goverament  of  ladla 
the  proper  course  to  adopt  at  the  commencement  of  u  famine,  when  retief  wor 
become  unavoidable,  is  the  constnictioa  of  large  public  works  of  permanent  utilttf 
Very  few  projects  of  this  chai^cter  have  been  conjpleted  for  theJQ  Provinces. 
and  the  Lieutenant- Go%'ernor  thinks  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  them, 
^o  that  we  may  be  reaOy  to  meet  any  emergency  wliicb  may  aj  i«e  hereafter* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  want  of  auch  projects  would  have  boon  felt  as  u 
most  serious  dilliculty  l*y  this  Government  if  relief  works  on  a  large  scale  had 
been  necessary/  in  the  present  season,  and  the  success  of  our  operatioiis  might  hart 
been  to  a  great  extent  imperilled." 

This  extract  abnndantly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  unofficial 
testimony  I  have  quoted  regarding  the  niggardly  manner  in  which 
relief  was  provided  for  the  starving  people  of  the  North-West»  Sir 
George  Couper  here  avows  that  "  relief  on  a  large  scale ''  was  not 
necessary  in  his  provinces,  '^  in  the  present  season/'  and  that,  in  conse- 
quencCj  no  such  provision  had  been  made  by  him.  He  explains  that  while 
"  minor  relief  works"  had  been  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  no  plans  for  large  works  of  permanent  public  utility  ha 
received  their  sanction  ;  and  that  this  omission  would  '^  have  been  felt  as  \ 
most  serious  dithculty  by  his  Government  '*  if"  the  danger  of  wide-spread 
famine  "  had  not  *'  happily  passed  away."  There  is  no  ambiguity  in 
this.  It  is  as  clear  and  definite  as  daylight.  Yet,  observe  tlie  meanin^^ 
which  Mr.  Klliott  wishes  us  to  read  in  this  simple  statement.  It 
means,  according  to  him,  "  that  the  Government  were  in  search  of  a 
scheme  of  great  Avorks  of  permanent  utility,  on  each  of  which  vastj 
masses  of  lalxjurers  might  be  concentrated  if  the  need  arose  ;  imd^  whili 
j/reparinff  mch  a  sehefne,  they  opened  a  large  number  of  minor  workit,  on 
which  employment  was  offered  to  all  who  needed  it,*'  In  other  worda*! 
according  to  this  remarkable  official  apologist/^  a  large  number  of  mine 
works  '^  had  been  opened,  although  the  Government  of  India  had  strictly 
prohibited  the  opening  of  such  works.  How  contrary  to  the  fact  such  an 
assertion  must  be  will  be  perceived  when  I  state  the  terms  in  which  the 
Government  of  India  expressed  ita  wishes  to  Sir  George  Couper.  They 
run  as  follows  : — 

*'  His  Excellency's  most  decided  opinion  is^  that  at  the  vei^  beginniHg  of  a 
ncarcityy  relief  aaipIoyTnent  should  be  given  on  large  profeuioaatly  supervbed 
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pmbltc  workso/i/^v,  f^ful  that  no  nUefpoUaj  can  he  Jhiaticialh/  more  dangerous  than 
to  optn  all  over  the  vountrif  scattered  relit f  worL^  on  which  adequate  fupcrvtaiou 

musit  be  practically  impo^ible The  Government  of  India  must  request  that 

if  relief  employment  is  gtven  ,  ,  ,  ,  such  emphyment  shall  from  the  outset  be 
ffictn  on  iwfjc  public  works,  and  under  pro/cmomd  supervision  onlff,"^ 

These  instructions  were  issued  on  the  25th  of  August.     Their  eflcct, 
according    to  Mr,  KUiottj  was  that   Sir  George  Couper  immediately 
opened  "  all  over  the  country  scattered  relief  works/'  and  two  months 
later — on  the  23rd  of  November — was  still  groping  about  for  a  ''  large 
public  work  of  permanent  utility/'    Their  effect,  in  fact,  was  the  despatch 
of  Colonel  Fraaer  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  various  districts^  and  the 
cloaing  up  of  the  *' minor  relief  works"  in  the  manner  I  have  related. 
The  explanation  of  it  all  is  simple  enough,  though,  I  grant,  difficult  of 
J  credence  by  people  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  m-c  manage 
affairs  in  India.     The  Government  of  India  had  determined  that  there 
should  not  be  famine  in  the  North- West  Provinces.     The  task  of  nursing 
Lan  Indian  population  through  a   season  of  dearth  is  excessively  costly  ; 
and  the  Government  of  India  (as  I  said  in  my  last  paper)  needed  every 
shilling  it  could  collect  for  the  dishonourable  enterprise  of  hunting  to 
■death  an  old  and  faithful  ally.     Sir  George  Couper,  as  I  have  shown 
by  extracts  from  his  Reports  to  the  Government  of  India,  fully  compre- 
hended the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  Nortli-West 
I  Provinces,  and  was  preparing  to  meet  it  in  a  brave  and  lil>cral  spirit. 
as  I  have   pointed  out,  promptly  opened  relief  works,  and  cncoii- 
the  landholders  to  expect  a  large  and  immediate  suspension  of  the 
rernment  demand  npon  themselves.       But  he    was    speedily    made 
'aware  that  such  a  policy  waa  not  one  which  would  be  approved  or  sanc- 
tioned   by   the  Govemment  of  India,  and  he  changed  it  accordingly. 
■Thus,  in  place  of  a  suspension,  we  had  (what  one  of  bis  own  civil  officers 
lates)  *'a  rigorous  exaction  of  the  Land  Rcvcuue.^^     In  place  of 
adequate  supply  of   relief  works,   either  large  or  small,   we    had 
[ilonel  Eraser's  tour  for  the  express  purpose  of  "discouraging  relief 
rorks  in  iiv^ry  possible  way."     Having  done  so  much,  he  shut  himself 
up    in   Allahabail,   and    resolutely  refused  to  see  that   which  he  was 
>Kcrles8  to  prevent  i  and  so,  as  late  as  the  end  of  February,  when 
Iiousands  were  daily  perishing  of  hunger,  Sir  George   Couper,  in  his 
leport  to  the  Government  of  India,  takes  occasion  to  calculate  that  the 
tnortiility  will  be  "  little  if  at  all  higher  than  in  ordinary  years.'' 

Jfr.  Elliott,  however,  has  a  defence   of  Sir  George  Couper  on  this 
last  count  which  it  will  be  useful  to  examine.      lie  writes  as  follows  : — 

**  The  death* rate  of  1877  had  been  unusually  light  till  November,  but  hml 
to  rise  in  December,  and  the  »tatistic3  of  Janunry,  1878,  were  not  collated 
|nd  known  till  March;  it  was  natural,  therefore,  lor  Sir  George  Couper  to  write 
ally  in  February  that  he  trusted  that  t!ie  mortality,  taking  the  good  months 
fllie  bad,  would  be  little  if  at  all  higher  than  in  ordinary  years.** 

What,   howc%^cr,  are  the  facts?     I  take  by  way  of  illustration  the 
'Tlohilkbund  Division,   I  find  that  the  ordinary  death*rate  in  this  Division 
VOL.  x.^csvii.  B 
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was  from  5000  to  8000  monthly;  but  In  November  it  amoimts  to 
18;233;  m  December  to  30,810  ;  m  January,  1878,  to  38,522  ;  and  in 
February  to  4fO,000 — and  yet  Mr,  Elliott  considers  it  natural  that  Sir 
George  Couper  should  write  hopefully.  Again,  Mr.  Elliott  says  that 
the  "death-rate  had  been  unusually  light  till  November,  but  had 
begun  to  riae  in  December  ^' — meaning  thereby  the  death-rate  for  the 
whole  ProWnce.  Jiut,  here  again,  what  are  the  facts?  In  October  the 
death-rate  bad  been  63,OG8 ;  iu  November,  83,656 ;  in  Deccraber,^ 
106,300;  in  January,  137,161  ;  iu  February,  138,758,  Thus,  to  the 
end  of  January,  there  had  becu,  monthly,  an  increase  of  20,000  in  tlid. 
registered  death  rate,  and  yet  Mr*  Elliott  would  aak  us  to  believ^J 
that  though,  as  he  says,  '^  every  district  officer  in  the  Province  wa§ 
sending  up  a  full  weekly  re^xjrt  as  to  the  condition  of  his  district  •  .  * 
the  heaUh  of  the  people  and  the  cattle,  and  the  numbers  in  receipt 
famine  relief^' — and  though,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  specially  aSlicted  with  famine,  the  death-rute  was  five  or  si 
timcB  in  excess  of  its  normal  amount — yet  Sir  George  Couper  knei 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation,  and  estimate  the  mortality  to  be  no  greater  than  in 
ordinary  year.  Mr,  Elliott  goes  on  to  say  that  even  in  the  district 
that  suffered  most  severely  the  death-rate  never  rose  to  more  than  treble 
its  ordinary  amount.  But  here,  as  usual,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  In 
the  Eohilkhund  Division,  the  deaths  in  February,  1878,  were  40,000,  as 
against  5425  in  the  February  of  the  year  preceding.  In  the  Lucknow 
Division  they  were  16,194  in  February,  1878,  as  against  3135  iu  the 
February  of  the  year  preceding;  and  the  number  of  deaths,  as  he  himself 
admits,  *^  went  on  increasing  till  April/*  Despite  of  Mr.  Elliott's  coura- 
geous advocacy,  Sir  George  Couper  remains  entangled  in  the  dilemmawhich 
I  have  already  pointed  out.  Either  he  was  truly  unaware  of  the  appalling 
mortality  raging  around  him,  in  which  case  he  was  culpably  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  his  own  Provinces  ;  or  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  sougl 
to  withhold  the  knowledge  from  the  public,  in  which  case  he  standi 
<;onvicted  of  that  policy  of  concealment  with  which  I  charged  him  and 
the  Government  of  India  in  my  article  on  "  India  under  Lord  Lytton." 
I  come  now  to  the  third  charge  I  bring  against  the  Government  of 
the  North-West  Provinces^ — namely,  that  even  on  such  scanty  relief 
works  as  were  open,  the  wages  were  so  low  that  the  people  either  aban- 
doned the  works  in  despair,  or,  if  they  clung  to  them,  were  merely 
starved  to  death  with  a  little  less  celerity  than  if  they  had  returned  to 
their  villages.  Mr.  Elliott  has  omitted  to  put  in  any  defence  of  the 
Government  on  this  charge  in  the  indictment  I  brought  against  it,  Sir 
George  Couper's  official  reply  to  this  charge  ia  characteristic  of  the 
manner  in  which,  throughout  this  business,  the  Indian  Author! tic 
attempted  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public.  Mr*  Knight  had  showii,^ 
on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cornish,  and  as  the  result  of  his  own  observa* 
tions,  that  the  people  employed  on  the  Agra  relief  works  were  in  m  «tat 
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of  chronic  starTatiou   from   long-continued  under-feeding.     Pursuing 
these  investigations  he  found  tliat,  as  remuneration  for  a  day  of  labour 
on  the  relief  works,  these  poor  wretches  received  daily  twelve  ounces 
ot  Hour  and  two  ounces  of  dliall — an  Indian  grain.      On  this  scanty 
I^Lllowance  they  were  expected  net  only  to  live  but  to  work.    No  shelter 
provided  for  them  at  the  relief  works — not  even  a  blanket.     After 
Fa  day  of  toil  on  these  scanty  rations^  the  hungry  multitudes  had  to  lie 
^down  in  their  rag^  on  the  bare  ground,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  an 
mbaormally  cold  winter.     And  the  nights  of  winter  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  are  terribly  cold.       Under  these  conditions    the   mortality 
^l>ecame  so  appalling  that  the  rate  of  subsistence  was  raised  to  twenty 
ounces  of  tlour  and  four  ounces  of  dhall.     Mr*  Knight^  iu  stating  these 
I  facts,  pointed  out  that  Sir  George  Couper  was  impaled  on  one  or  other 
rliorn  of  a  dilemma — either  he  had  been  deliberately  starving  the  people 
or  he  was  grossly  extravagant  now.     To  this  Sir  George  Couper  replied 
as  folluwB : — 

**  From  what  sourco  Mr.  Knight  derived  hia  statement  I  know  not,  but  the 
following  figures  will  show  that  he  has  fallen  into  some  strange  error*  The 
Lattamtity  of  food  considered  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  ordhiiiry  man  on  the 
relief  works  was  lixed  ♦  ...  at  twenty  ounces  of  wheat,  four  ouucea  of  dhall, 
nlf  iin  ottucc  of  salt,  and  three  pounds  of  tirowood,  and  ooe  a.nnn  six  pie  (about 
two  pennies)  was  the  money  rate  fixed  to  be  paid  to  each  man  for  the  purchase 
^f  the  above  food.'* 

Ic  then  gives  a  tabular  statement,  to   show  that  when  prices  ranged 

highest  this  two-pence  a  day  sufficed  not  merely  to  purchase  the  above 

|uaniity  of  food,  but  left  a  margin  which  the  Indian  pauper  could  ap- 

[ipriate  for  purposes  of  amusement.      He  humbly  apologizes  for  this 

ttraordinary  liberality  : — 

*'  But,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  it  is  very  diflScult,  in  dealing  with  large  bodies  of 
people  to  do  more  than  lay  down  general  rules ;  and  I  hope,  having  regard  to 
the  {Hjculiar  diflicnities  of  the  case,  that  if  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  Uberalitt/^  I 
"  til  not  want  the  forgiveness  of  His  ExcdUncff  the  Viverof/  in  Council.     But  be 

e  Viceroy^s  decision  on  this  point  what  it  may,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
that,  wliatever  the  causes  which  deti^rred  the  people  from  coming  to  the  works 
otny  hare  been,  inaulficiency  of  food  was  not  one  of  them." 

This  tearful  entreaty  for  a  plenary  amnesty  for  the  crime  of  excessive 
lil>erality  to  a  Camine-stricken  people  was  graciously  accorded  by  ''  His 
*  ty  the  Viceroy  in  Council/^  The  Viceroy  in  Council  was 
»  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  cares 
ad  anxieties  by  wbich  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  surrounded."  The  ' 
Viceroy  in  Council  shared  Sir  George  Coupcr's  *^deep  and  painful 
regret'^  nt  'Mhe  lamentable  mortality  which,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
vcar,  visited  the  distressed  districts*  Thia  mortality  was  due  in  part 
to  the  unusual  cold  of  the  season,  superimposed  upon  the  privation 
caused  by  the  total  failure  of  the  previous  khurreef  crop ;  but  the  mor- 
tality, so  far  as  it  was  directly  the  result  of  famine,  was  caused  rather 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  leave  their  homes,  than  by  any 
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vant  of  forethoiiglit  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  jq  providing 
works  wliere  they  might  he  relieved.  The  Viceroy  ia  Council  unhesi- 
tatingly accepts  the  statement  of  the  Local  Government,  that  no  one 
who  was  willing  to  go  to  a  relief  work  need  have  died  of  famine,  and  it 
is  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  Houour^s  Minute  that  the  relief  wage  wa» 
ample/' 

To   obtain  a   parallel  to   thig  exhibition  of  confession^  forgiveness, 
sympathy,  and  tender-heartedness  geaerally,  we  must  go  back  to  those 
historical  augurs  whose  gravity  under  trying  circumstances  so  excited 
the  wonderment  of  Cicero.     Not  a  wonl  is  whispered  on  either  side  of 
that  "  rigorous  exaction  of  the  land  revenue,"  which  had  done  so  much 
to  aggravate  the  misery  and  mortality.     Not  a  word  of  the  mission  of 
Colonel  Fraser  to  "  discourage   relief  works  in  every   possible  way/' 
That  for  which  Sir  George  Couper   humbly  entreats  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Government  of  India  is  an  excess  of  liberality,  which  his  too  keen 
sensitiveness  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  has  carried  him  into.      He 
has  been  guilty  of  giving  them  too  much  food,  and  these  incomprehen* 
sible  people  actually  preferred  rather  to  die  of  hunger  than  to  accept  the 
bounty  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor*     And  Lord  Lytton,  in  accents  fal* 
tering  with   emotion,   grants  the  forgiveness  asked  for,  and  with   Sir 
George  Couper  deplores  the  incomprehensible  character  of  the  native 
who  prefers  death  by  hunger  to    a   sufficiency   of  food   and    pocket- 
money  as  well      Such  was  the  monstrous  burlesque  which  Lord  Lyttou 
and  his  subordinate  not  only  played  off  without  shame  in  the  presence 
of    India,  but  which  they   seemed  to  believe  would  be  accepted,  by 
rational  people,  as  a  serious  performance.     As,  perhaps,  some  of  my 
readers  have  detected  for  themselves,  in  this  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  food  to  be  had  at  the  relief  works,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  amount 
of  the  "task  work  rigorously  exacted*^  before  the  food  could  be  obtained* 
TIic  whole  question  hinges  on  this  pointy  whieh  is  entirely  ignored  by 
these  high  official  personages.      In  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel 
Fraser,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  no  one  was  to  be  employed  on  a 
relief  work  unless  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  he  would  starve  if 
not  so  employed.    *'  Mere  distress  is  not  a  sufficitnt  reason  fur  opening  a 
reliff  work/'     The  consequence  of  these  orders   was,  that  only  when 
men  and   women    had    become    enfeebled    and   emaciated   by  want, 
was  a  relief  work  open  to  them ;    and  then,    in    order  to  obtain  the 
full  remuneration,  they  were   required  to   do  the  work  of  a  man  iu 
full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength.     In  the  proportion  that  they 
fell  short  of  this,  their  daily  wage  was  diminished.     The  less  work  they 
did,  the  less  food  they  obtained.     The  result,  of  course,  was  tliat  as  their 
physical  powers  diminished,  the  food  they  could  earn  diminished  also, 
and  this  diminution,  in  its  turn,  aggravated  their  weakness  and  incapacity 
to  work*     And  so  they  abandoned  the   relief  works.,  aud  nturiud  in 
despair  to  their  villages  to  die. 

There  remains  hut  one  point  for  me  still  to  con&idcr,  and  that  ia,  the 
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Tcct  Qii  the  North-West  Provinces  of  tlie  ''  rigorous  exaction  of 
be  Laud  Revenue'^  duriug  so  appalling  a  famine  as  that  which  I  have 
•clcjjcribcd  in  the  foregoing  pages.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Elliott  expresses 
liimself  as  follows  : — 

*^  The  average  payment  in  the  Nortb-Wcst  Provinces  and  Qwlh  during  tlie 
two  previous  years,  in  the  months  October -December,  had  been  £1,430,UJ0  in 
round  numbers;  in  ihe  same  months  of  1877  tliey  were  £980,000  ;  tlie  baliineo 
uf  £450,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  being  left  uncollected  till  better 
timea  should  coine.  In  the  parts  where  the  drought  had  been  slight,  or  the  pro- 
U'Otion  by  irrigation  complete,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  demiitiJ  was 
p:»jtl  up,  while  in  the  tracts  where  the  failure  of  the  crops  had  been  greatest,  more 
thun  half  the  tax  WH3  allowed  to  remain  in  arrears.  This  would  probnbly  be 
cunsulered  lenient  treiitmerit  by  the  English  farmers  in  their  present  dHficultjes; 
■and  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  in  India  the  drought  affected  only  half  the  crop 
pf  the  ytnr — the  other  half  being  an  average  one — that  it  wns  preceded  by  tliree 
\  years,  and  that  prices  were  so  high  that  a  small  amount  of  produce  realized 
Bch  money  as  a  large  amount  would  realize  in  ordinary-  times.  It  is,  of 
e,  open  to  any  one  to  assert  that  the  leniency  shown  was  not  aulKcicnt  On 
that,  as  on  all  similar  suVyects,  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  it 
\  not  0{>en  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  make  the  assertions  which 
olonel  Osborn  has  made  as  to  the  *  rapacity'  of  the  Government,  and  their 
iination  lo  make  tlie  people  *  experience  to  the  full  the  agony  and  bitter- 
\  of  famine.*  '* 

WTiat  actually  happened  was  this.      When  it  waa  known  that  the 

rain  crops  had  failed  almost  entirely  throughout  the  No^th-^VestJ  Sir 

George  Coiipcr  represented  that  the  collection  of  the  Land  Revenue 

would  "  ruin  the  mass  of  revenue  payers.'^     But  the  Supreme  Govcrn- 

acnt  pointed  out  '*  that  it  vwuld  be  a  dii^ect  encouragement  of  unthrift 

'  the  demand  were  even  to  be  stispendtd  on  any  great  $cale/*  and  "  the 

confident  expectation  was  expressed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  autumn 

iaiment  would  be  colltct&d  at  the  ordinary  season ,  and  (hat  s^uspensions 

uld  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  they  wn*e  absolutely  necessary/'    It 

must   be  borne  in   mind  that   these  instructions  were  issued   by  the 

Jovernnicnt  of  India  at  a  time  when  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 

here  woidd  be  even  a  spring  crop  in  the  North- West.      On  receiving 

these  orders^  Sir  George  Coupcr  addressed  others,  conceived  in  a  similar 

[ririt,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  North-West  Provinces.     It  waa 

B«t plained  that  "  the  demands  on  Government  for  funds  are  at  times  so 

prcs-sing  that  it  is  impossible  to  authorise  a  general  suspension ;  noFi 

eat  as  the  failure  of  crops  in  some  districts  has  beeu^  is  a  measure  of 

lis  sort  imperatively  called  for."     The  Board  of  Revenue,  on  its  partj 

informed  district  officers  that  only  ''those  landholders  will  be  excused 

[jm  payment  at  the  prescribed  dates  who  can  satisfy  the  Government 

rdemand  only  by  recourse  to  the  money-lender/^  and  that  what  these 

cotild  not  pay  at  once  should  be  made  good  in  the  spring.    Armed  with 

bese  instructions,  district  officers,  as  might  be  expected,  made  every 

s&ible  eflbrt  to  realize  the  Government  demand^  and  the  consequence 

ras  that  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Oudh,  out  of  a  total  demand 

"^f  about  i^2,000,000  (Rs,  2,80,11,480),  the  entire  amount  was  realized 
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-want  of  forethouglit  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Goyernmcnt  in  providing 
works  where  they  might  be  relieved.  The  Viceroy  in  Council  unhesi- 
tatingly accepts  the  statement  of  the  Local  Government^  that  no  one 
who  was  willing  to  go  to  a  relief  work  need  have  died  of  famine^  and  it 
is  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  Honour's  Minute  that  the  relief  wage  wa» 
ample/' 

To  obtain  a  parallel  to  this  exhibition*K)f  confession^  forgiveness, 
sympathy,  and  tender-heartedness  generally,  we  must  go  back  to  those 
historical  augurs  whose  gravity  under  trying  circumstances  so  excited 
the  wonderment  of  Cicero.  Not  a  word  is  whispered  on  either  side  of 
that  "  rigorous  exaction  of  the  land  revenue/'  which  had  done  so  much 
to  aggravate  the  misery  and  mortality.  Not  a  word  of  the  mission  of 
Colonel  Fraser  to  ''discourage  relief  works  in  every  possible  way/' 
That  for  which  Sir  Geoi'ge  Couper  humbly  .entreats  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Government  of  India  is  an  excess  of  liberality,  which  his  too  keen 
sensitiveness  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  has  carried  him  into.  He 
has  been  guilty  of  giving  them  too  much  food,  and  these  incomprehen- 
sible people  actually  preferred  rather  to  die  of  hunger  than  to  accept  the 
bounty  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  And  Lord  Lytton,  in  accents  fal- 
tering with  emotion,  grants  the  forgiveness  asked  for,  and  with  Sir 
George  Couper  deplores  the  incomprehensible  character  of  the  native 
who  prefers  death  by  hunger  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  pocket- 
money  as  well.  Such  was  the  monstrous  burlesque  which  Lord  Lytton 
and  his  subordinate  not  only  played  off  without  shame  in  the  presence 
of  India,  but  which  they  seemed  to  believe  would  be  accepted,  by 
rational  people,  as  a  serious  performance.  As,  perhaps,  some  of  my 
readers  have  detected  for  themselves,  in  this  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  food  to  be  had  at  the  relief  works,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  amount 
of  the  ''  task  work  rigorously  exacted"  before  the  food  could  be  obtained. 
The  whole  question  hinges  on  this  point,  which  is  entirely  ignored  by 
these  high  official  personages.  In  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel 
Fraser,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  no  one  was  to  be  employed  on  a 
relief  work  unless  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  he  would  starve  if 
not  so  employed.  •'  Mere  distress  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  opening  a 
relief  work,''  The  consequence  of  these  orders  was,  that  only  when 
men  and  women  had  become  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  want, 
was  a  relief  work  open  to  them ;  and  then,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
full  remuneration,  they  were  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  in 
full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength.  In  the  proportion  that  they 
fell  short  of  this,  their  daily  wage  was  diminished.  The  less  work  they 
did,  the  less  food  they  obtained.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  as  their 
physical  powers  diminished,  the  food  they  could  earn  diminished  also, 
and  this  diminution,  in  its  turn,  aggravated  their  weakness  and  incapacity 
to  work.  And  so  they  abandoned  the  relief  works,  and  returned  in 
despair  to  their  villages  to  die. 

There  remains  but  one  point  for  me  still  to  consider,  and  that  is,  the 
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Btual  eflf    '         ''      ^'     :!i.\Vest  Provinces  of  tlic  ^^  rigorous  exaction  of 
be  Laiiil  jg  so  appalliug  a  famine  as  that  wliicli  I  have 

ide»cribed  iu  the  foregoing  pages.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Elliott  expresses 

liiaBclf  as  follows : — 

^TJt.    iV4>*^vje  puyiuetit  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and   OuJh  during  tlie 
UTS,  in  tlie  months  October- December,  had  been  £l,"i3U,000  in 
i'f'jiii'^  in  Uie  Bttmo  months  of  1877  tl»ey  were  £980,000  ;  the  bnhincc 
1  Mi^  or  about  one- third  of  the  whole,  being  left  uncoUet:ted  till  better 

T  uATtB  where  the  drought  had  been  slight,  or  the  pro- 

:,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  demand  ivas 
iti  the  Liacu  where  the  failure  of  the  crops  had  been  greatest,  more 
It  I'c  wn*^  nllowed  to  remain   in  arrears.     This  would  probably  be 

|r  lent  by  the  Eogli^i  farmers  in  their  present  difficulties; 

red  that  in  lodia  the  drought  affected  only  half  the  crop 
vrithei  y».ar — the  other  half  being  an  average  one — that  it  was  preceded  by  three 
g£>od  year*,  and  that  prices  were  so  high  that  a  small  amount  of  produce  realized 
a  iQUcb  money  as  a  large  amount  would  realize  in  ordinary  times.  It  is,  of 
cn-it^.  r>n*'a  tu  any  one  to  assert  that  the  leniency  shown  was  not  sufEcient.  On 
iill  similiir  subjects,  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  it 
^nii  to  any  one  accjuainted  with  the  facts  to  make  the  assertions  which 
itOdd  Osborn  haa  made  as  to  the  *  rapacity '  of  the  Government,  and  their 
to  make  the  people  'ei^perience  to  the  full  the  agony  and  bitter- 

What  actually  happened  was  this.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
crops  liftil  failed  almost  entirely  thixjughout  the  North-West^  Sir 
orge  Couper  represented  that  the  collection  of  the  Land  Revenue 
would  "  ruin  the  mass  of  revenue  payers."  But  the  Supreme  Govern- 
[icut  pointed  out  '*  that  it  would  be  a  direct  encouragement  of  unthnft 
*  the  demand  were  even  to  be  suspended  on  any  great  scale/'  and  "  the 
confident  expectation  was  expressed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  autumn 
iiisiatmtnt  would  be  colleclod  at  the  ordinary  season,  and  that  suspensions 
mould  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  they  were  absolutely  necessary"  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
io^ernment  of  India  at  a  time  when  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 
tre  would  be  even  a  spring  crop  iu  the  North* West.  On  receiving 
tlie«c  ofders,  Sir  George  Couper  addressed  others,  conceived  iu  a  similar 
the  Boai*d  of  Revenue  for  the  North- West  Provinces.  It  was 
L  J  that  **  the  demands  on  Uovernment  for  funds  arc  at  times  so 
Biog  that  it  is  impossible  to  authorise  a  general  suspension;  nor, 
%t  as  the  failure  of  crops  in  some  districts  has  been,  is  a  measure  of 
sort  imi>eratively  called  for."  The  Board  of  Revenue,  on  its  part, 
informed  district  officers  that  only  "  those  landholders  will  be  excused 
[)m  payment  at  the  prescribed  dates  who  can  satisfy  the  Government 
[^mand  only  by  recourse  to  the  money-lender/'  and  that  what  these 
eocdd  not  |my  at  once  should  be  made  good  in  the  spriog.  Armed  with 
instructions,  district  officers,  as  might  be  expected,  made  every 
fible  effort  to  realize  the  Government  demand,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  ia  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  Oiidh»  out  of  a  total  demand 
of  about  £2,000,000  (Rs.  2,80,11,480),  the  entire  amount  was  realized 
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with  tlie  exception  of  3*2A  lakhs,  or  about  .€S00,00::K  *'  Tlie  balanres," 
remarks  Sir  George  Couper,  '^  represent  tlie  amount  suspended/*  The 
Lieut-Governor  is  obliged  to  admit  "  that  mmh  of  Ike  money  paid  iwfo 
the  State  treasun/  hy  landlords  was  borrowed  from  man etf- lenders  .... 
€ind  probably  the  difficulty  of  tiding  over  the  hard  times  in  the  cold  weather 
of  1877-78  was  aggravated,*^  Yet  the  Board  of  Revenue  had  prohibited 
the  eollection  of  the  land-tax  from  those  "who  were  compelled  to  borrow 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand.  And  Mr.  Auckland  Colvin^  late  Collector 
of  Bijnourj  and  now  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  says  that 
in  spite  of  the  relief  afforded  by  tlie  suspension  of  half  the  demand  in 
his  district 

**  money  liad  to  be  borrowed  on  a  large  scale  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  andl 
much  jewellery  was  sold  or  pawned.  Kegiatered  deeds  show  a  very  heavy 
increase,  and  su  do  transfers  of  property,  A  calamity  such  as  that  of  1877-78, 
partial  though  it  was,  guts  a  district ;  embarrassments  have  lieen  renewed  or 
created,  which,  in  too  many  cases,  will  never  be  cleared  olT*  Add  to  this  the^ 
morUnHty  and  the  emigration,  and  we  shrill  find,  as  the  frimiuo  ch-'ars  away,  a 
population  reduced,  greatly  impoverished,  disheartened,  and  dialocaled;  a  pro- 
prietary loaded  with  fresh  debt;  and  eventually  an  increase  in  the  trauBfer  oT 
Lind  from  the  agricultural  to  the  non-agricultural  class.  This  is  our  present 
aspect  and  prospect,  suspension  of  Land  Kevmue  lessens  the  didress^  but  can  only* 
mitigate  it»" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  more  forcible  language  the  mis* 
chief  caused  by  ^^  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  Land  Revenue"  in  1877-78, 

One  fact  still  remains  to  be  recorded  in  order  to  complete  the  picture. 
While  wringing  out  of  its  miserable  subjects  the  gigantic  sura  of  nearly 

J,0CK),O0O,  the   amount  expended   by   the   Government  of  India   ott 
amine  relief  was  €57,000 ;  and  of  this^  liardly  any  until  Mr.  Knight* a 
letters  to  the  Statesman  compelled  them  to  depart  from  the  policy  of 
inhuman  apathy  which,  till  that  time,  they  had  resolutely  followed. 

Mr,  Elliott,  in  concluding  his  letter,  says :  "  I  thiuk  I  may  now  ven- 
ture  to  say  that  I  have  disproved  every  charge  brought  by  Colonel 
Osborn  against  the  Government  of  India  in  respect  to  the  drought  of 
1877  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  me  to 
dispose  of  every  statement  he  has  made  in  regard  to  the  Afghan  War^ 
the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  and  the  Cotton  Duties."  In  reply,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  !Mr.  Elliott's  method  of  disposing  of  these 
latter  statements  at  all  resembles  that  whicli  he  has  employed  with 
reference  to  the  North-West  Famine,  their  accuracy  may  be  regarded 
as  unquestionable.  I  have  now  done  my  part.  It  I'emains  for  the 
Parliament  of  the  Empire  to  do  theirs.  It  will  be  idle  to  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  the  equity  and  benevolence  with  which  we  govern  Indtiiji. 
if  men  responsible  for  what  I  have  described  escape  without  censure  or 
punishment  of  any  kind, 

B.  D.  O^uouN, 
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IT  lias  been  more  thau  once  remarked  that  ivhen  history  came  to  be 
properly  written  it  would  eclipse  in  attractiveness  all  the  fictiou 
^t  conld  be  invented  and  put  into  books ;  and^  indeed^  there  is  some 
iich  «aying  to  be  fonnd  either  in  the  writings  or  the  reported  words  of 
Macanlay,  That  distinguished  man  and  delightful  historian  had  Ids  own 
reaaons  for  knowing  that  the  biography  of  nations  might  be  found 
interesting  even  by  readers  outside  the  class  of  students  proper. 
But  the  day  is  yet  far  otf  whcu  the  historian  shall  jostle  the  novelist 
out  of  Uia  place.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  novel  proper 
has  undergone  a  development  which  may  still  be  pronounced  astonishing 
even  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  it,  and  has  taken 
rank  side  by  side — at  no  humiliating  distance,  though,  of  course,  not 
lose — with  poetry  and  philosophy,  formally  so  entitled.  It  is  far 
iherwjse  than  sarcastically  true  that  "  Romola"  and  "  Daniel  Deronda" 
cannot  be  called  light  reading ;  and,  passing  away  from  fiction  of  that 
^ver  sort,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  not  even  yet  has  criticism  done 
the  work  which  the  New  Fiction  has  cut  out  for  it  in  the  way  of 
widening  its  scope  and  improving  the  instruments  by  which  it 
endeavours  to  trace  the  more  subtle  afliliations  of  literature.  It  may 
.almost  be  said  that  there  is  now  a  branch  of  criticism  specially,  if  not 
nelusively,  applying  to  novels ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  l>e  added  that  the 
ritics  who  cultivate  this  branch  of  work  do  not  yet  feel  themselves 
lite  up  to  their  work.  In  fact,  the  New  Fiction  is  a  product  for  which 
the  canons  were  not  ready^  and  some  of  the  best  things  said  about  it 
ad  what  it  foretells  are  little  better  thau  self*conscious  talk  to  fill  up 

Of  course  the  notion   that  the  historian  could  ever  supersede  the 
velbt  m  absurd.     However  little  short  of  chaotic  our  present  criticism 
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may  be  in  sucli  mattersj  tlicre  can  be  no  risk  in  laying  it  down  that 
the  historic  faculty  and  the  poetic  faculty  are  two  very  diflferent  thitigs. 
So  much  to  begin  with ;  and  it  carries  m  a  long  way.  Macaulay  had 
poetic  faculty,  though  it  was  vei*y  narrow  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  woiild 
have  made  a  grotesque  failure  of  a  novelj  if  he  had  attempted  one. 
Lord  Brougham  did  write  a  novel,  but  it  was  rather  aborted  than  pro- 
duced ;  and  those  who  have  never  seen  it  may  be  thankful  for  a  mere 
not  small — there  are  things  one  would  much  rather  never  have  knowB^ 
What  sort  of  novel  would  Mr,  Grote  have  written?  But  novelists  have 
written  history,  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  contemplated  writing  it,  would 
possibly  have  succeeded.  We  say  possibly ;  because  his  Lectures  on  the 
Four  Georges,  and  on  the  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry, 
do  not  encourage  one  to  dispense  with  phrases  of  conjecture  in  this 
matter.  That  George  Eliot  could  write  history  is  certain,  and  it  would 
surprise  no  one  if  she  were  to  leave  some  really  monumental  work  of 
that  order  behind  her*  Bulwer-Lytton  did  write  history,  and  not  un- 
successfully. So  did  the  author  of  *'  Caleb  Williams"  and  "  St.  Leon/' 
If  Defoe  could  not  have  succeeded  as  an  historian,  it  would  only  have 
been  because  he  was  such  "  a  matter- of-lie  man'^  (to  quote  Charles 
Lamb's  phrase),  tliat  he  could  never  copy  straight  on,  '*  la  that  all  ?* 
asked  the  Scotch  advocate,  when  his  client  had  apparently  completed  his 
statement  of  his  case — ^^  Is  that  all  ?"  And  the  client  replied,  "  Ou  ay, 
man;  that^s  a'  the  truth;  ye  maun  put  the  lees  till't  yoursel.'*  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  Defoe,  while  he  was  telling  his  true  historical  story, 
would,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  have  added  "  lees  tiirt'^  in 
abundance*  And  as  this  brings  us  up  to  a  point,  we  may  as  well  stop 
in  an  enumeration  which  might  easily  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite 
length. 

Let  a  man  tell  what  story  he  will,  he  ia  sure  to  add  "lees  tilFt,^' 
though  unconsciously.  Lord  Macaulay  did  it  in  his  historical  and 
biographical  w  ritings,  and  no  man  has  done  it  more  than  Mr.  Carlyle, 
The  involuntary  false  touches  come  out  of  a  writer's  idiosyncrasy. 
But  it  is  not  here  that  we  arrive  at  the  essential  difference  between  the 
genius  of  the  novelist  and  that  of  the  historian.  Even  when  the 
writer  is  fond  of  taking  an  historical  basis  for  his  work — like  Sir. 
Walter  Scott,  for  example — his  manner  is  obviously  different-  Nor  dc 
mere  excess  of  detail  or  pictui^esqueuess  make  all  the  difference.  It" 
lies  largely  in  the  fiUing  up  and  in  the  pervading  air  of  personal  inlt* 
macy  which  belongs  to  the  novel,  as  distinguished  from  the  history. 
You  arc  supposed  to  know  how  the  historian  came  by  his  knowledge^ 
and  when  he  makes  a  fancy  picture  he  tells  you  so,  directly  or  indircctly,- 
Not  so  the  novelist.  The  novelist  tells  you  with  impossible  minuteness 
the  most  secret  soliloquy  of  a  man^s  mind;  has  unrestrained  access  to  a 
lady's  boudoir,  and  will  tell  you  all  she  did  there  at  a  given  time,j 
though  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  curtains  drawn.  From  end 
end  of  his  story  he  does  not  give  yon  his  authority,  and  you  are  not^ 
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ipected  to  ask  for  it.  Ou  the  contrary^  that  would  destroy  the 
Jlusion.  The  whole  of  his  work  consists  of  digested  and  transformed 
experience  presented  to  you  under  arrangements  new  to  himself.  It  is 
11  true,  except  as  to  "  the  way  it  is  put,"  and  you  feel  that  it  is  true — 
iat  is,  if  the  work  be  good  of  the  kind ;  but  you  cannot  "  condescend 
uiK)n  particulars'*  as  to  when  and  where  it  all  happened.  Of  course, 
re  are  now  taking  only  a  general  view  of  the  matter — there  are  plenty 
'  books  coming  under  the  category  of  the  novel  which  arc  more  or 
less  historical ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  task  of  writing  a  work  of 
fiction  avowedly  founded  ou  fact  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 

It  is  upon  the  point  of  filling  up  that  we  easily  arrive  at  perhaps  the 
tnost  obvious  difference  between  novel  and  history.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Napoleon  dined  ;  and  that  he  had  many  interestingly  painful  dis- 
cussions with  Josephine  before  putting  her  away.  In  point  of  fact,  our 
interest  in  Napoleon  was  so  great  that  the  driest  and  least  expressive  of 
historians  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  personal  gossip  about  him,  and  in 
proportion,  as  we  come  to  feel  intimate  with  a  personage,  we  excuse 
»ueh  writing.  But  to  introduce  it  into  history,  if  the  scale  of  the  writing 
be  large,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  we  are  sure  to  be  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
jolt  or  jerk  in  passing  from  one  passage  to  another,  unless  the  artist  be 
one  of  consummate  skill.  If  a  novelist  had  conceived  a  Napoleon,  and 
had  introduced  the  repudiation  of  Josephine  and  the  marriage  to  Marie 
Louise,  he  would  have  told  the  story  by  fixing  on  occasions  and  scenes 
unimportant  in  themselves,  and  filling  up  till  he  interested  us ;  at  the 
ac  time  telling  the  story  in  the  most  complete  manner  conceivable. 
You  would  have  been  introduced,  perhaps,  to  the  lady  and  the  Little 
Corporal  taking  coffee  together, — the  most  insignificaut  and  domestic 
scene  in  the  world, — and  then  you  would  have  been  told  all  the  conversa- 
^oa:  bow  Napoleon  knit  his  brow  at  a  particular  moment;  how  Josephine 
ated  with  suppressed  anger  and  suppressed  affection,  but  put  her  hand 
to  her  left  side  and  kept  the  tears  down  ;  how  the  coffee  got  cold  ;  how 
.  the  bread-and-butter  was  left  untasted  ;  or  how  one  little  slice  was  eaten 
a  feint.  You  would  have  had  as  much  of  the  humour  and  the  pathos 
the  novelist's  imagination  of  what  passed  (all  in  the  most  minute 
letail)  could  help  you  to ;  and  by  the  time  you  got  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  you  would  find  you  had  passed  a  crisis  of  the  story. 
-'Vnybody  who  has  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  but  will  upon  this 
at  examine  the  structure  of  a  modern  novel,  will  be  struck,  above  all 
liiiigB,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  main  story  is  left  to  be  gathered 
ocn  details  in  themselves  commonplace.  "  Jane  was  giddy  and  Alfred 
[  irritable ;  they  liad  a  quarrel  and  parted  last  June.^'  That  would 
be  in  the  manner  of  the  historian,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his 
purpose ;  but,  of  course,  the  novelist  would  fill  up  that  outline,  while  the 
historian  was  off  and  away  to  something  else  with  which  the  quarrel 
between  Jane  and  Alfred  stood,  we  will  suppose,  in  some  large  relation. 
U  is  a  pleasant  exercise  to  analyze  a  good  novel  in  this  way — to  take 
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the  chapters  one  by  onCj  and  note  what  they  are  made  of;  how  little 
**  incident  ■*  and  how  much  story.  We  undertake  to  affirm  that  the 
result  of  fiuch  an  analysis  will  invariably  be  a  surprise  to  the  reader — it 
should^  of  course,  be  made  after  he  has  read  tlie  novels  and  if  it  is  a 
familiar  one,  so  much  the  better. 

But  let  us  listen  to  a  few  sentences  from  the  prelude  to  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  last  novel  *'  The  Egoist." 

"  Thi3  world  is  possessed  of  a  certain  big  book,  the  biggest  book  on  earth ;  that 
might  indeed  be  called  the  Book  of  Earth  ;  whose  litk'  is  the  Book  of  Kgoisra, 
and  it  is  a  book  full  of  the  world's  wisdom.  80  full  of  ir,  and  of  such  dimen- 
sions is  this  bouk,  in  wbich  the  generations  have  written  ever  since  they  took  to 
writing,  that  to  be  protitable  to  us  the  book  needs  a  powerful  compression.  .... 
The  reoliBtic  method  of  a  conscioations  transcription  of  all  the  visible,  and  a 
repetition  of  all  the  audible,  ia  mainly  accoiuitiible  for  our  present  branfulness,  aij4 
that  prolongation  of  the  vasty  and  the  noisy,  out  of  which,  as  from  an  undraincd 
feo,  Bteaxna  the  malady  of  eamenesSi  our  modern  malady.  ....  We  have  the 
maladyi  whatever  may  be  the  cure,  or  the  cauae.  We  drove  in  a  body  to  Science 
the  other  day  for  an  antidote ;  which  waa  as  if  tired  pedestrians  should  mount 
the  engine-box  of  headlong  trains  ;  and  Science  introduced  vis  to  our  o'er-hoary 
ancestry — ^them  in  the  Oriental  postin^e;  whereupon  we  Bet  up  a  primieval 
chattering  to  rival  the  Amazon  lore^t  nigh  nightfall,  cured,  we  fancied.  And 
before  daybreak  our  disease  was  hanging  oa  to  ua  again,  witii  the  extension  of  a 
taih  We  had  it  fore  and  aft.  We  wt^re  the  same,  and  animals  into  the  bargain. 
That  ia  all  we  got  from  Science. 

"  Art  is  the  speeitic,  .  ♦  .  .  In  Comedy  is  the  singular  scene  ofeharity  issuing 
out  of  disdain  tmder  the  stroke  of  honourable  laughter;  and  Ariel  released  by 
Prosperous  wand  from  tlie  fetters  of  the  damned  with  Sycorax*  And  ihia 
laughter  of  reason  refreshed  ia  floriferoiis,  like  the  magical  great  gale  of  the 
shifty  spring  deciding  for  summer.  You  licar  it  giving  the  delicate  spirit  his 
liberty.  Listen,  for  comparison,  to  an  unleavened  society  *  a  low  as  of  the 
ndderful  cow  past  milking  hour !  O  for  a  titled  ecclesiastic  to  curse,  to  excom*' 
mmiication,  that  unholy  thing!  So  far  an  enthusiast  perhaps;  but  he  should 
have  a  hearing. 

*<  Concerning  pathos,  no  ship  can  now  set  sail  without  pathos,  and  we  are  no 
totally  deficient  of  pathos."  ' 

Mr.  George  Meredith  is  an  original  writer  of  fiction^  who  haa  never 
quite  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  the  order;  indeed^  he  is  perhaps  more  of 
a  poet,  specifically,  than  of  a  novelist^  and  above  all  things  capable  of 
being  a  humourist  of  the  Shandean  school.  If  that  novel  of  hift 
If  ith  which,  for  csonvenience,  we  have  headed  our  Ust^  had  been  written 
as  a  series  of  sketches  or  "ma^ic  lantern  slides,"  to  use  Coleridgo'ft 
phrase  concerning  Goethe^s  "  Paust/^  it  would  have  been  mote 
successful ;  but  he  was  bound  down  to  the  forms  of  the  novel  proper, 
and  the  need  of  continuity  of  narration  has  stramed  the  gcnitis 
the  author  of  "  The  Shaving  of  Shagpaf  ^ — that  Tcry  delightful  booltj 
But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  modern  writer  of  fiction  better 
entitled  than  he  is  to  express  opinions  like  thojue  we  have  quoted.  At 
all  events,  that  cnrioua  passage  concerning  the  Book  of  Earthy  which  is 
"  full  of  the  world's  wisdom/'  and  the  dictum  that  **  the  realistic 
method  ....  is  mainly  accountable  for  our  present  branfuhiess^'  and 
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^ibe  modem  malady  of  sameness/*^  should  be  considered,  thouji^L  the 
But  paper  may  be  too  small  ia  compass  to  take  thcra  in.  Deferring 
that,  howcTcr,  wc  will  glance  at  thd^ore  reeent  fortunes  of  the  novel> 
especially  with  regard  to  the  "religions  classes/* i 

Even  lately — within  a  month  or  two — we  have  Lad  intelligent  men 
condemning  novels  as  worthless,  not  to  say  mischievous  reading;  and  it 

surely  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  ago  since  the  Archbishop 
jf  York  caused  some  surprise  and  a  little  downright  wonder  by 
admitting  in  some  public  address  of  liis^  that  there  were  novels  which 
might  be  read  without  harm,  and  indeed  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  word  ^*  EvaugelicaF^  has,  like  many  other  words,  been  very  much 
clipped  as  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
^V'  >  would  claim  it   as   a   descriptive   adjective   or  not;  but   it  is 

In  lU  safe  to  say  that^ among  Evangelical  people  in   the  old  sense 

the  novel  has  not  yet  been  naturalized,  and  never  can  be  without  a 
breach  of  logical  propriety .||j  Nevertheless,  novels  go  everywhere  now-a- 
days,  le4Aving  out  of  consideration  a  few  very  *'  close^'  circles.  The 
number  of  Evangelical  readers — using  the  word  in  its  old  narrow  sense — 
is  larger  than  ever ;  but  the  increase  has  been  chiefly  among  the 
tineduoated  classes.  These,  we  need  not  say,  hare  multiplied  euormonsly, 
atul  among  them  there  is  no  intentional  or  conscious  relaxation  of  the 
old  straitlaccd  notions  of  what  is  good  for  '*  saints"  to  read,/  There  is 
n  cousidcrable  diilerence  in  the  practice  ;  but  the  theory  is  the  same  ; 
ihe  formal  teaching  is  the  same ;  and  when  the  law  is  laid  down  it  is 
laid  down  in  tbe  old  terms — exactly,  fully,  and  without  abatement.  As 
it  happens,  the  questions  thus  arising  lie  at  the  root  of  some  that 
strongly  interest  us  in  this  discussion  ;  and  though  wc  camiot  here  push 
them  to  their  limits,  we  cannot  possibly  omit  them. 

It  is  not  more  than  thirty  years — it  is  not  twenty  years — ^since  the 
condemnation  of  the  novel,  in  what  were  known  as  the  "  religious  circles,^^ 
was  abitolute  and  unreserved.  How  the  change  in  practice  and  senti- 
meot  (we  are  careful  not  to  use  the  word  opinion)  came  ubout  is 
another  matter ;  one  that  will  fall  to  be  considered  by  us  almost  imme- 
diately.  But  wc  might  almost  say  tbat  it  was?  brought  about  surrepti- 
tionsly — tliat  the  New  Fiction,  so  diflerent  from  the  Old,  made  good  its 
footing  in  the  teeth  of  reasons  which  remained  the  same,  and  were  felt 
to  remnin  the  same.  I  In  plain  word?*,  the  majority  of  the  strictiy-so- 
dcfincd  religious  public  havcj  in  admitting  the  novel,  "sinned  against 
light  and  knowlcdge^^  (as  they  woudd  say^  We  have,  in  tinith,  one 
~  ore  episode  of  a  very  old  story.  \Wroug  opinions  (we  are,  of  course^ 
suming  tbat  the  old  religious  judgment  against  novels  was  wrong) 
rarely  give  way,  so  far  as  the  multitude  are  concerned,  before  right 
fesaon  ;  they  are  gradually  weakened  by  the  force  of  circumstance ;  then 
a  new  tone  of  sentiment  grows  up  by  degrees,  rises  ''like  an  e%hala- 
tion,''  and  intluences  conduct;  but  it  is  long  before  it  consolidates  or 
decided  shape,  so  that  the  new  Qj/mion  may  adopt  it  as  a  garment 
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or  a  shell./  The  subject  is  so  curious^  as  well  to  deserve  treatment  in 
some  detail,  however  brief. 

There  U  a  well-known  work  for  students^  written  by  an  American 
divincj  whicli  had  an  immense  circulation  in  this  country  a  generation 
ago,  and  is  still  largely  read.  It  contains  some  admirably  wise  counsel, 
and  not  a  little  really  powerful  writing.  Thirty  yeai's  ago  this  work 
was  edited  by  no  less  respectable  an  authority  than  ^*  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dale,  M*A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Yicar  of  St.  Pancras/' 
a  writer  who  Lad,  in  his  day,  some  repute  as  a  poet  among  readers  who 
were  not  exacting  in  the  matter  of  verse :  some  of  his  poems,  such  aa 
^^A  Father's  Grief,"  ''A  Daughter's  Grief,''  are  still  prized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  popiUar  selections  in  use  among  mildly  serious  readers. 
Wc  mention  thia  for  an  obvious  reason :  Mr.  Dale  was  a  man  of  taste ; 
he  w^as  supposed,  like  Mr,  Melvill  (for  example),  to  have  a  peculiarly 
intellectual  class  of  hearers,  and  his  readers  were  of  about  the  same 
order  and  rank  as  those  of  Dr.  Croly  and  L.  E.  L,  He  might,  therefore, 
have  been  expected  to  append  a  foot-note  if  he  felt  that  what  the 
American  divine  said  about  works  of  fiction  was  absurd,  or  even  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  young 
English  student  is  left  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  despicable  trash, 
such  as  we  are  now  going  to  abbreviate.  The  general  topic  of  the 
author  is  poetry  and  fiction  :— 

**  *  What  shall  be  said  of  such  'ivorks  as  those  of  Byron  ?  Can  we  not  learn 
things  from  him  which  caiinat  be  learned  elsewhere  ?*  I  reply,  yes,  just  as  you 
would  learn,  while  treading  the  buniing  lava,  what  could  not  be  learned  else- 
where  Would  you  thank  a  man  for  titliug  up  your  study,  and  adorning 

it  with  much  that  is  beautiful;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  filled  it  with  images 
and  ghosts  of  the  most  disgusting  and  awful  description,  which  were  to  abide 
there,  and  be  continually  dancing  around  you  all  your  life  ?  la  he  a  bene&ctor 
to  hia  species,  who,  hero  and  therey  throws  out  a  beautiful  thought,  or  a  poetic 
image  ;  but  as  you  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  chains  upon  you  a  putrid  carcase,  which 
you  can  never  tlirow  off'?  1  believe  a  single  page  may  be  selected  from  Lord 
Byron  9  works,  which  has  done  more  hurt  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  young 
than  all  his  writings  have  ever  done  good  ;  but  he  will  quickly  pa&s  from  notice, 
and  is  doomed  to  bo  exiled  from  the  libraries  of  all  virtuous  men.  It  Li  a 
blessing  to  the  world  that  what  ia  putrid  must  soon  pass  away.  The  carcase 
Iiung  iu  chains  will  be  gazed  at  for  a  short  time  in  horror ;  but  men  will  soon 
turn  their  eyes  away,  and  remove  even  the  gallows  on  which  it  swung." 

Now,  it  nanst  not  for  one  moment  be  imagined  that  this  verdict 
concerning  Byron  is  one  that  would  be  considered  out  of  date 
in  circles  which  arc  the  immediate  successors,  at  this  moment,  of  such 
circles  ap  those  which  welcomed  invective  like  the  above.  And  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  verdict  concerning  the  novel  proper  (as 
distinguished  from  stories  in  verse  like  Byron's).  Let  it  be  noticed  that 
Scott  is  inculpated  v — 

** '  But,'  say  you,  '  has  my  author  ever  read  Byron  and  Moore,  Iluni^  and 
Paine,  Scott ^  Bulwer,  and  Cooper?^  Yes,  he  has  read  them  all  with  too  much 
care.  He  knows  every  rock  and  every  quicksand;  and  he  solemnly  declares 
to  you  tliat  the  only  good  which  he  ia  conscious  of  ever  having  recijived  from 
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II,  is  a  deep  impression  that  men  who  posacsa  talents  of  such  compass  and 
power,  and  so  perverted  m  their  application,  must  meet  the  day  of  judgment 
uader  a  responsibility  which  would  be  cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of  a  wurld. 
.  -  .  ,  Whtin  you  have  read  and  digested  all  that  ia  really  valuable — and  that 
is  comprised  in  what  describes  the  hi:jtory  of  man  in  all  circumstances  in  which 
he  hfw  actually  been  placed — then  betake  yourself  to  works  of  imagination, 
*Bat  cnn  you  not,  in  works  of  fiction,  have  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
cnliii^ed,  and  the  mind  taught  to  soar  V  Perhaps  ao — ^but  the  Lectures  of 
Chalmers  on  Astronomy  will  do  this  to  a  degree  far  beyond  all  that  the  pen  of 
ficUon  can  do.  *  Will  they  not  give  you  a  command  of  words  and  of  language, 
iriiich  dhall  be  full,  and  cliastef  and  strong?-  Perhaps  ao — hut  if  that  Is  what 
yaa  wish,  read  the  works  of  Edmund  Burke." 

The  question  raised  with  regard  to  the  comparative  effects  of  different 
portions  of  the  work  of  a  mind  of  the  size  and  splendour  of  Byron's  is 
almost  ludicrous ;  but  wc  allow  it  to  be  thus  stated,  as  it  opens  in  a 
convenient  way  a  question  which  lies,  otherwise,  in  our  path*  The 
author  of  the  book,  however,  is  conscious  that  it  is  over  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  the  main  battle  will  be  fought^  and  he  certainly  does  not 
flinch  from  flinging  his  torch  on  to  the  pile  at  ivhich  the  auto-da-f^  is 
to  take  place  : — 

"The  question  in  regard  to  works  of  fiction,  usually  liaa  a  definite  relation 
to  tho  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott»  But^  because  the  magician  can  raise 
mightier  spirits  than  other  magicians,  is  he,  therefore,  the  less  to  be  feared  ? 
No.  Wliile  I  have  confessed  that  1  have  read  htm — read  him  entire — in  order 
to  show  that  I  speak  from  experience,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  it  would  give  me 
the  keenest  pain  to  believe  that  my  example  would  be  quoted,  small  as  is  it4 
influence,  after  I  am  in  the  grave,  without  tliis  solemn  protect  accompanying  it/* 

Tow,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  the  "  solemn  protest  '^ 
that  it  will  be  found  "  at  the  day  of  judgment  that  tlic  responsi- 
bility under  which"  a  writer  like  Scott  (who  is  incriminated  by  name 
in  the  Ycry  passage  in  question)  labours,  for  having  written  novels^ 
*'  would  be  cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of  a  world/' 

Iq  writing  of  this  order,  which  still  represents  the  opinions  of  large 
masses  of  serious  people,  we  come  across  the  proper  and  natural 
contrast  with  the  view  suggested  by  the  passage  quoted  from  Jklr. 
Meredith's  new  novel.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  adverse 
critictiim  just  quoted  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  utter  blindness  to 
any  kind  of  literary  influence  except  that  of  the  didactic  kind :  Byron 
and  Hume  wrote  things  which  were  very  wrong,  things  adverse  to  just 
irafiressions  on  the  most  solemn  subjects ;  therefore  their  writings  must 
do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good*  Of  the  value  of  poetry  j  like 
Byron^s  in  coramunicating  impulse  to  the  mind,  in  giving  a  sense  of 
ifgcness  to  life,  and  in  suggesting  innumerable  by-paths  which  lead  to 
icihing  but  what  is  (on  the  more  recent  and  liberal  hypothesis)  good, 
there  is  no  sense  whatever.  The  same  as  to  Hume,  The  real  truth  is 
jat  II  moderately  intelligent  use  of  Hume's  admissions  and  collateral 
Jlies  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  moral  tonics,  llecall  that  unhappy 
Jcu  ittsprit  in  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way*  to  emphasize  the  moral  aber- 
*  "A  Dialogue'*  beginnm^,  **  My  friend  Pidiuned«s/* 
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rations  of  different  men  and  different  races,  and  the  different  verdicts 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  same  act  in  different  ages^ — -recall  that  very 
disagreeable  essay,  and  do  not  forget  the  conclusion.  Hume  ends  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  particulars  in  which  men  called  good  have  in  all 
ages  agreed,  and  this  candid  close  undoes  the  mischief  of  what  goes 
before.  "  Bcliqldj  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether/'  So  &r  is  pretty 
clear,  and  we  are  sore  of  having  cai'ried  moderately  intelligent  and 
liberal  readers  a  good  part  of  the  way  with  us. 

But  this  does  not  touch,  except  remotely,  what  most  concerns  us. 
It  shows,  indeed;,  a  startling   insensibility  to   the  value  of  the  pictorial 
or  dramatic  manner   of  teaching,  as   opposed  (in  literary  form)  to   the 
didactic.     But  that  is  not  all.     When  we  come  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we 
are  fairly  flung  backwards,  unless  we  can,  by  habit,  by  instinct,  or  bj 
reflection,  take   the    unfortunate  critic's  point    of  view.       One   would 
think,  notwithstanding  Scott^s  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  the  Coi^e* 
nantcrs,  it  must  have  required  authoritative  supernatural  illumination 
entitle  a  critic  to  lay  it  down  that  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  author 
**  Ivanhoe,"  ''  Marmion,'*  *'  Waverley/'  would  be  '^  cheaply  removed  hy 
the  price  of  a  world/'  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  human  being   of   ordinary  mould    could    receive   one  drop  of 
poison  from  books  like  Scott's,  unless  he  went  very  far  afield  to  gather 
the  plant,  and  then  spent  a   good  deal  of  semi-diabolical  labour  in  dis- 
tilling tlie  venom.      Looking  at  the  matter  from   the  highest  secular 
standpoint,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  no  human  being  had  ever 
helped  others  to  such  a  large  amount  of  innocent  pleasure  as  Sir  Walter! 
Scott,  and  that  his  novels  would  be  cheaply  acquired  at  the  price  of  a  world.' 
But  the  matter  cannot  quite  stop  here ;  for  we  have  at  hand  a  lecture^ 
by  an  educated  English  divine,  and  of  later  date  atill,  in  which  the  lec- 
turer uses  language  about  works  of  fiction  quite  as  bad  as  any  timt  we 
have  quoted,  and  goes  ou  to  depreciate  the  character  and  brains  of  Scott, 
Fielding,   and    others.     Tlicy  had   *'  no    particular  pretension   to    high 
mental    power.'*'       Godwin's    iateUectual   qualities  are  disposed  of  by 
the  remark,  that  he  "made  but  au  indifferent  Dissenting  minister" — a 
new  rniJT  for  genius.      It  is  a  very  shocking  thing  that  anybody  should 
have  read  the  story  of  Jeanic  Deans  in  Seott,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  tbo 

life  of Marlborough!    or   have  read  *'Tora    Jones,"  and  yet  be 

'*  ignorant  of  the  real  Joneses*  (sjc),  the  true  and  lasting  ornaments  of  our 
country/*  This  reverend  critic  then  assures  us  that  "  writers  of  fiction" 
are  **  morally  unhealthy/' and  supports  this  by  reminding  ui  that 
*' Defoe  was  a  bankrupt,  and  had  been  twice  in  Newgate/'  and  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wa?«  '  placed  in  painful  circumiitanccs,"  Lastly,  lest  we 
should  draw  any  inference  in  favour  of  fiction  from  the  innocent  ten- 
derness of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield/'  we  are  told  that  Goldsmith's 
*'  mode  of  life  and  thoughts  wlilie  itrnt'mff  it  brought  him  into  distress/' 
Wc  are  not  exaggerating; — the  words  are  before  us.     The  argument,  of 

^  Inigo  Jooet  And  Str  Willunn  Jonei, 
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stauds  thua  : — Goldsmith  was  evidcQtly  unable  to  write  the 
**  Vicar  of  WakefieltP*  without  falliDg  into  vice,  such  is  the  influence  of 
fiction  on  its  producer,  and  we  are  bound  to   conclude  that  upon  the 

uder  its  influence  will  be  similar. 

Now,  it  IS  liot  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  all  this  is  antiquated.  For 
to  begin  with,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  j  though  it  Is  much  more  shame- 
faced in  its  policy  than  it  used  to  be.  When  writers  such  as  Charles 
Kingsley,  Miss  Yonge^  and  George  MacDonald  have  written  novels, 
which  hare  been  read  and  relished  by  millions  of  good  and  pure  souls' 
within  distinctly  sectarian  enclosures — when  such  books  awaken  all  but 
universal  shouts  of  delight  and  gratitude — when  that  is  the  case^  common 
love  of  approbation  (which  is  usually  very  strong  la  a  certain  order  of 
i&ind)  makes  certain  people  hold  their  tongues.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  laughed  at,  that  is  all, — but  their  (more  or  less)  secret  opinions  remain 
unaltered ;  the  judgment  eoDdcmning  works  of  fiction  is  held  as  exten- 
sircly  as  ever  among  the  serious  classes  now  incriminated;  and — here 
we  have  prepared  a  surprise  for  some— we  will  do  them  more  justice 
than  they,  by  their  shame-faced  reticence,  do  themselves,  and  will  boldly 
repeat  that  if  the  logic  of  their  creed  is  the  same  their  condemnation  of 
fiction  ought  to  stand.  Robert  Hall  has  left  it  on  record  that  no 
writings  ever  did  him  so  much  harm  as  those  of  Maria  Edgeworth  i* 

"  In  point  of  tendency,  I  should  class  IVIiss  Edgeworth 's  writings  among  the 
most  irreligious  I  ever  read.  Not  from  any  desire  she  evinces  to  do  mischief, 
or  to  unsettle  the  mind,  like  some  of  the  insidious  infidels  of  the  lust  century; 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  nttack  she  mukes  upon  religion,  as  from  r  universal 
and  studied  omisaion  of  the  Buhject.  In  her  writings  a  very  higii  strnin  of 
morality  is  assumed,  she  delineates  the  most  virtuous  characters,  and  represents 
tliem  in  the  most  alFecting  circumstances  of  life, — in  sickness,  in  distress,  even 
in  llw  immediate  prospect  of  etemitj',  and  finally  sends  them  otf  the  stage  with 
their  Yirtue  unsullied,^-and  all  this  without  the  remotest  allusion  to  Christianity, 
the  only  true  religion.  Thus^  she  does  not  attack  religion,  or  inveigh  against 
it,  but  makes  it  appear  unnecessary,  by  exhibiting  perfect  virtue  without  it 
Ko  works  ever  produced  so  bad  an  effect  on  my  ovm  mind  as  hers»  I  did  not 
expect  any  irreligion  there;  I  was  off  my  guard,  their  moral  character  beguiled 
me,  I  read  volume  al'ter  yolume  with  eagerneaa,  and  the  evil  effect  of  them 
1  experienced  for  weeks.** 

Now^  here  we  have  the  whole  case  in  little, — the  whole  case,  we  mean, 
4HI  to  one  of  ita  most  serious  eleraents.  Robert  Hall  was  hound  by  his 
creed  (which  was,  however,  liberal)  to  find  fiction  objectionable  unless  it 
was  written  with  a  certain  dominating  purpose.  And  so  are  those  who, 
nowaday Sj  hold  a  creed  resembling  his.  They  may  and  do  dodge  the 
obligation  ;  they  cannot  dcMroy  it*  The  whole  ''  situation  '^  in  this 
particular  h  thorotighly  insincere* 

But  Robert  Hall  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  or  nearly  to  the  bottom 
cf  his  own  mind  in  this  matter,  What  he  felt, — what  he  thought  was 
MO  ini«chievous  (and  what^  unless  he  had  altered  his  belief,  really  was 
tmschievous  to  him)   was  not  m  much  the  absence  of  any  element  of 

•  **  LWb  wad  iVritingB  of  Robert  Hall,  M,A,"  Gto1».,  ?ol  L  p.  174. 
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pofiitive  Christianity,  as  the  diffused,  interpenetrating,  nncanqucrable 
(delight  of  the  novelist  in  life  as  it  is^  and  the  presence  of  moral  elements 
for  wliich  there  was  no  room  noder  shelter  of  hia  beliefs — for  example^ 
love,  as  understood  among  us  of  the  Western  nations — a  thing  of  which 
there  ia  not  a  germ  in  the  Semitic  mind,  or  a  hint  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Now,  it  was  the  more  or  less  impassioned,  but  always  direct, 
delight  in  life  and  this  world,  without  reference  to  any  positive  Christian 
institute  or  dogma,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  spoiled  Mr- 
Hallos  religions  life  for  weeks  :  and  it  is  this  delight  which  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  good  poetry  or  fiction.  Write  fiction  on  any  other  plan, 
and  nobody  will  read  it.  The  literary  artist  in  this  kind  turns  over  the 
pages  of  what  Mr,  Meredith  calls  the  "  Book  of  Earth," — which  is  also, 
as  he  says,  the  '^  Book  of  Egoism/^ — and  he  finds  it  full,  not  only  of 
"  wisdom/'  but  of  delights  And  poor  Mr.  Hall — his  tortured  organs 
crammed  with  sharp-pointed  calculi — found  that  even  as  little  as 
he  got  of  it  in  Miss  Edgeworth  (who  is,  however,  full  of  animal  spirits) 
took  the  savour  out  of  his  closet  and  pulpit  exercises  for  "  weeks/^ 

Nowj  here  we  impinge^  end  on,  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions,  and  from  its  character  necessarily  the  foremost  of  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  relation  of  the  New  Fiction  to  the  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Culture  of  the  age.  It  would  recur  again  and  again  in  dealing  with 
novelists  like  Kingsley,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  not  to  mention 
others*  The  startling  point  iu  the  case  is  that  so  much  of  our  fiction 
has  lost  the  healthy  simplicity  of  Scott  and  his  school,  and  is  as  much 
occupied,  though  in  a  subaudiiur^  with  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of 
daily  life  as  even  a  Robert  Hall  could  be  with  "  the  corruption  of  the 
I  human  heart/'  and  the  "  miseries  of  the  perishing  creature." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  try  to  trace  things  to  remote  origins,  and  show 
more  or  less  plausibly  how  complex  products  have  been  evolved  from 
beginnings  held  for  simple, — we  say  held  for  simple,  because  the  egg  is 
in  reality  as  complex  as  the  chick ;  and,  as  Dogberry  said^  "  it  will  go 
near  to  be  thought  so"  before  long.  What,  however,  if  we  follow  the 
fashion,  may  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  deliberately 
composed  fiction  among  human  beings  ?  Reserring  that  point  for 
future  consideration^  we  may  pause  upon  the  one  which  has  been  already 
raised,  because  it  isj  in  the  anatomy  of  the  subject,  vital.  If  a  man 
.maintaius  not  only  that  man  is  imperfect,  but  that  he  is  corrupt  and, 
t  irithont  supernatural  aid  conncctiug  itself  with  certain  beliefs^  incapable 
of  good,  then  he  must  feel  that  to  him  the  fountains  of  art,  in  poetry, 
fiction,  or  otherwise,  are  sealed*  But,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
essential  logic  of  such  an  opinion  as  that,  it  is  plain  that  poetry  and 
fiction  have  in  all  ages  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against  it,  and  that 
the  victory  seems  more  and  more  to  lean  to  their  side.  Now,  as  wr* 
liave  already  noticed,  the  zeit*gtisi  does  not  argue— it  is  in  the  air,  and 
it  conquers  by  inconsistencies.  However,  we  cannot  now  follow  uptbtt^ 
or  trace  the  history  of  story-telling,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  from  Jotham's 
farabic  down  to  ^Ir.  George  Meredith's  Book  of  Egoi&m. 
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Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  critics  of  the  old- fashioned  school  who  ha^o 
I  coiuleamed  uovels  and  romances  have  been  anxious  to  explain  that  they 
I  do  not  extend  theii*  condemnation  to  books  like  the  ^*  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
»/'  or  stories  carefully  written  in  order  to  inculcate  religions 
truths^  or  moral  truths  set  in  organic  relation  to  religious  truths.  It 
is  true  they  have  always  been  very  jealous  in  admitting  stories  of  actual 
life  to  any  position  of  even  qualified  honour^  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  what  they  would  call  the  sal  tvangelicum  into  such 
*tarics,  and  also  becait^e  to  tell  a  story  of  natural  human  feeling  is, 
frorei  their  point  of  view,  slippery  work — the  *^  interest"  being  apt  to 
slidCj  under  the  workman's  very  eye^  into  paths  held  to  be  dangerous* 
But,  of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  condemn  simple  parablcjs,  or  even 
I  complicated  parables,  or  narratives  as  inartificial  and  as  little  discursive 
I  as  those  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  Job.  This  would  laud  them 
\m  an  obvious  difficulty.  The  great  cruw  with  them  is  always  the 
lion  of  love  between  man  and  woman.  In  the  first  place^  paint  it 
^e  irill,  the  artist  is  sure  to  get  too  much  colour  on  the  canvas—* 
for  their  taste.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  vaguely  influenced  by  the 
I  fact  already  mentioned  that  love,  as  understood  among  the  Westerns, 
1 18  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  When  the  description  of  love  is  carried 
[tg  the  height  which  is  necessary  to  make  it  interesting  in  itselfj  there 
in  the  eye  of  these  critics,  two  evils.  The  first  they  see  clearly 
constantly  point  out — ^namely,  that  "  the  perishing  creature"  occu- 
pies too  large  a  space  in  the  heart.  The  second  they  do  not  see  clearly, 
but  tljcy  feel  it — and  they  flinch  from  pictures  of  life  which  attribute 
so  much  exalting  power  to  an  "earthly*^  passion  :  the  good  woman  in  the 
Hook  of  Proverbs,  or  a  subordinated  figure  like  the  wife  sketched  by 
Stt  Paul,  does  not  show  very  congruously  with  woman  as  the  inspirer 
regenerator  of  the  man  ;  a  being  seen  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  divine 
B,  and  utterly  alien  in  conception  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
Fathers  or  the  Apostles.  Governor  W^inthrop's  wife  writes  to  her  husband 
— "  I  love  thee,  first,  because  thou  lovcst  Christ ;"  but  the  good  man  would 
have  been  very  much  hurt  if  he  had  believed  her.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the 
evorlaBting  difficulty  as  to  the  poetic,  or  thoroughly  "  human/'  novel, 
arded  from  what  we  have  (without  committing  any  one)  agreed  to 
the  *'  evangelical"  point  of  view.  A  novel  may  contain  no  vice,  or 
other  wrong-doing,  or  it  may  treat  the  wrong-doing  with  the  most 
hfxlux  severity,  and  yet  the  work  may  be  obnoxious  to  criticism  of 
kind  now  contemplated.  Hawthornc*s  "  Scarlet  Letter^^  is  a  case 
in  point.  True,  Hawthorne  makes  it  plain  here  and  there  that  he  did 
iH)t  uttdcmtand  Puritanism  after  all ;  but  Cotton  Mather  himself,  or  a 
grimiuer  than  he,  might  be  satisfied  with  the  climax — the  scene  in 
which  the  minister  dies  on  the  scaffold.  Nevertheless,  the  predominant 
iuHuenee  of  the  story  is  Naturalistic,  and  it  docs  not  require  a  V€rtf 
mbtlc  intellect  to  gather  doubtful  oracles  from  it.  External  nature  and 
hnouui  nature  are  both  handled  with  the  Hympathetie  touch  of  the 
VOL,  xxxvii*  s 
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artist,  not  with  that  of  the  moralist.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Wilson  would 
have  turned  sourly  away  from  the  last  chapter,  in  which  it  is  suggested 
that  "  a  new  truth'"  will  some  day  be  "  revealed/'  in  order  to  place 
certain  matters  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing-  "  New  truth  ?  new 
truth  ?  Why,  what  new  truth  can  there  be  in  such  a  case  V  he  would 
have  said,  ''  My  unlearned  and  uuregenerate  brother^  you  have  given 
your  mind  too  much  to  ballads  and  play-books.  Learn  the  lesson  of 
self-abasement,  and  be  not  wise  above  tliat  which  is  written/' 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  literature  of  any  given  age,  or  any 
given  branch  of  literature  assumes  a  new  colour  is  sometimes  very  obscure, 
but  now  and  then  it  is  amusingly  obvious.  Many  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  remaining  unmarried.  If  one  of  them 
were  proved  to  be  true  (which  is  not  possible),  then  it  would  foU(^w  that 
Tery  much  of  the  poetic  and  romantic  literature  of  her  age  and  Milton's 
received  a  peculiar  tinge  from  facts  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  litera-^ 
turc  or  morals  than  the  shape  of  Cleopatra's  nose.  As  it  happens^  we  ca 
trace  the  fact  that  in  our  own  time  the  religious  classes  (with  large  excel 
tions)  read  novels  extensively  and  without  scruple  to  imviediate  causes 
which  lie  upon  the  surface.  We  are  not  now  taking  the  larger  or  deeper 
view  of  the  matter — -we  are  not  going  to  pause  upon  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Misa  Austen  in  breaking  frcjsh  ground 
among  that  large  class  of  serious  readers  who  take  what  might  be  roughly 
described  as  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  Church  of  England  view  of 
religion,  nor  upon  the  influence  in  fostering  latent  naturalistic  ten- 
dencfes  which  was  exercised  by  the  revival  of  the  old  ballad  literature : 
the  writings  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  the  cultivation  of  German, 
The  last,  however,  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  would  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  The  chUdlike  poetic  naturalism  of  German  romance  and 
poetry  stole  upon  the  mind  before  there  was  time  to  think  how 
Naturalism  in  art  stood  related  to  hard-and-fast  literalism  of  creed — 
and  the  waters  were  out  before  any  one  knew  it.  The  direct  influence 
of  stories  like  Fouque's  and  ballads  like  Uhland's  was  confined,  of 
course,  to  a  kw  minds.  But  these  were  minds  that  could  be  swiftly 
kindled,  and  that  were  sure  to  pass  on  the  torch.  However,  to  pass 
from  such  generalities,  it  may  plausibly  be  said  that  writers  like  Miss 
Yonge,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Dinah  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik),  were  the 
foremost  among  those  who  led  the  way  to  the  new  state  of  things.  So 
far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Kingsley  was  the  only  one  who  avowedly  took  up 
Naturalistic- poetic  ground  as  land  lying  within  the  territory  of  any 
Biblical  creed.  He  did  this  with  great  ardour,  and  got  himself  into 
trouble  by  it;  but  he  was  within  his  commission  as  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  policy  or  his  arguments. 
'*  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  yet  is  hardly  hazardous,  to  say  that  the 
Maurice  theology  owes  its  power  not  less  to  its  indulgence,  than  to  its 
correction,  of  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age.  It  answers  thcs 
demand  of  ^very  ideal  philosophy  and  every  poetic  soul  for  an  itidweU^ 
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ing  Divine  preaence,  living  and  acting  in  all  the  beauty  of  tbe  world 
aod  the  good  of  human  hearts/^  These  seutetices  of  Dr.  Martineaii^s 
are  aimed  at  the  influence  of  the  Maurice  dogma  upon  the  practical 
religious  ''benevolence"  of  the  agCj  but  they  apply  with  even  more 
bvious  weight  to  tlie  question  of  the  relation  between  poetic  literature 
ad  the  old  stiff  orthodoxy.  And  here,  once  more,  the  minds  impreg- 
nated by  Maurice  and  his  school  were  themselves  propagators,  and 
what  one  man  like  Dr.  George  Mac  Donald  actiub'ed  he  passed  on  to 
thousands.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  to  %vhat  extent,  if  any, 
Dr.  MacDonald  was  at  any  time  indebted  to  the  elder  prophet;  but  the 
reader  may  find  in  the  former's  poem  of  "  The  Disciple  ^'  a  fragmentary 
statement  of  the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  and  Dr.  MacDouald's  solution. 
Now,  Dr.  MacDonald,  like  Kingsley,  has  ivTitten  no  novel  without  dis- 
tinctly Christian  assumptions.  But  to  a  reader  within  the  Christian 
prcciucts  thei'e  is  no  great  harshness  in  the  transition  from,  say,  ''Robert 
Falconer"  to  a  story  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  from  Mrs,  Oiiphaut  it  is  easy  to 
pass  to  Mr.TroUope;  and  from  him  to  Mr.Blackmore  or  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 

In  this  scale  I  have  left  out  Mrs.  Gaskell,  but  her  influence  in  making 
novels  acceptable  reading  in  certain  circles  has  been  incalculable.  It 
ras  not  on  account  of  any  poetic  naturalism  that  her  "  Ruth  "  was 
rer  shut  out.  But  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  one  of  three  very  notable  novelists 
whose  early  training  lay  within  Puritan  or  quasi-Puritan  boundaries. 
The  other  two  are  Mrs.  Beccher  Stowe  and  George  Eliot.  Both  these 
writers  had  the  command  of  a  certain  dialect  (not  to  say  more)  which 
gave  them  the  entry  into  "  Evangelical  ^'  circles  at  once.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  circles  where  "  Mr.  Gilfirs  Love  Story,*^  and  much 
more  "  Adam  Bcde/'^  would  meet  a  doubtful  welcome ;  but  none  where 
"  Unde  Tom's  Cabin ^^  or '^ The  Minister's  Wooing^'  would  not  take 
the  readers  by  storm.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  note  the  pro- 
nuQence  which  the  question  of  Poetic  Naturalism  and  Puritanism 
assumes  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  earlier  novels.  Her  own  mind  was  evidently 
louch  *' eiercised  ^*  u[>on  it. 

The  end  of  it  is  that,  now  a  days,  nearly  everybody  reads  a  story  of 
f*ome  kind.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  avowedly  religious  periodicals,  in 
which  a  story  is  at  all  possible,  take  care  to  have  one  running  from 
number  to  number.  True,  the  "  human  interest  **  in  these  tales  is  never 
alroog^  nor  is  the  humour ;  and  the  range  of  allusions  ia  narrow.  In 
0|Uier  words,  we  find  the  old  antagonism  still  present — when  we  look 
ttlpttily^  But  the  general  reader  does  not  look  closely,  and  the  very 
thiniiest  of  such  narratives  approximates  more  closely  to  the  character 
of  the  novel  proper  than,  say,  Legh  Richmond's  "Dairyman's  Daughter,'* 
or  Hannah  More's  "  Ccelebs  iu  Search  of  a  Wife." 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  extended  acceptance  of  the  novel  in 
our  own  day  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  fiction  is  no  longer  the  indecent 
tiling  it  once  was.  But  this^  so  far  as  it  is  true,  refers  us  back  to  the 
larger  question  of  Poetic  Naturalism  as  against  dogmatic  literalism;  for 
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the  purification  of  fiction  has  gone  on  liand-in-hand  with  certain  Wii 
improvements  and  greater  freedom  of  construction  as  to  what  may 
good  to  read.  We  might  here  recall  the  outcry  made  in  certain  circles 
ahout  *^  Jane  Eyre/'  and  later  about  '^  Ruth/^  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  within  the  boundaries  of  literature  proper  there  is  little  fiction 
that  is  offensive.  Indeed^  too  mnch  stress — or  at  least  stress  of  the 
wrong  kind — has  been  laid  upon  the  presence  in  recent  literature  of 
what  might  be  called  the  luxurious- wan  ton  novel.  The  importance  of 
this  product  has  been  overratedj  and  certainly  its  real  significance  has 
not  been  shown  or  hinted  at.  The  exaggeration  in  the  treatment  of  it 
is  easily  accounted  for.  There  is  a  considerable  class  of  leading-article 
writers  and  reviewers  who  are,  naturally  enough^  un  the  look  out  for 
cxcitiug  topics,  and  fond  of  exhibiting  their  parts  of  speech.  It  is  froE 
these  gentlemen  that  we  get  those  amazingly  indignant  criticisms  of 
certain  class  of  novels,  which  ring  so  false.  The  object  with  which  the 
articles  are  produced  is^  in  too  many  cases,  worse  than  that  with  which 
the  stories  are  written.  The  latter  are  often  the  work  of  inexperienced 
writersj  women  in  particular,  who  have  got  into  a  fume  ahout  they 
know  not  what,  and  who  really  mean  no  harm.  The  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  know  very  well  what  they  are  about ;  their  virtuous  indig- 
nation is  artificial  lather;  their  object  is  to  produce  a  '*^  spicy*^  paper, 
which,  under  cover  of  zeal  for  purity,  shall  be  full  of  impure  suggestion. 
So  much  for  one  class  of  journalists  who  make  capital  out  of  such 
novels.  But  there  is  another  and  a  still  larger  class,  made  up  of  half- 
sincere  social  critics,  usually  young.  These  gentlemen  (for  lady  reviewers 
seldom  get  into  an  indecorous  passion  of  decorum)  arc  generally  on  the 
right  side,  so  far  as  intention  goes,  but  they  make  mountains  out  of 
molcliills.  When  you  go  to  the  poor  abused  novel  itself  you  find,  pro- 
bably, that  the  harm  in  it  is  of  a  kind  or  a  size  which  would  never  have 
struck  anybody  who  was  not  in  want  of  ''  a  cat  to  tear — ^this  ia  Erclcs' 
vein.^^  We  have,  in  fact,  hut  very  little  fiction  which  is,  in  the  higlf 
and  true  sense,  immoral.  There  are  numerous  hints  of  social  heresy/ 
and  some  nibbling  at  things  which  would  be  better  left  alone.  This 
seems  inevitable  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  clever  young  women 
abound,  marriage  is  difficult,  and  luxury  great.  One  result  of  thes 
facts — taken  with  the  vivacity  of  the  modern  style  of  living,  and  the 
throwing  open  of  nearly  all  libraries  to  all  comers — is  naturally  that  men 
and  women,  but  especially  women  of  imperfect  experience,  should  be 
imaginatively  stretching  out  their  hands  towards  closed  doors  of  mature 
experience,  and  should  make  a  sad  muddle  of  their  work.  But  of  wicked 
intention  in  such  novelists  there  is  smaU  evidence. 

The  matter,  however,  goes  deeper  tlian  what  would  be  generally 
recognised  as  immorality,  and  a  wide-spread  but  quiet  and  unsuspected 
conflict  is  going  on,  as  we  have  already  said,  between  Poetic  Natnrulism 
in  general,  and  the  spirit  or  the  belief  which  would  cast  it  out  as  a 
thing  unholy  or  unprofitable.     The  objection  to  novels  and  romances. 
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poems  and  plays  (wc  use  only  general  phrases),  has  not  beca  confined 
strictly  to  Christian  critics  of  a  certain  class.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  minds 
fcf  n  certain  dogmatic  order  everywhere  and  in  various  ages.  There  is 
'Something  like  it,  for  exaniplej  in  Plato,  and  it  has  its  last  roots  in  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  is  not  necessarily  either  Christian  or  anti* 
Christian.  But  it  is  certain  that  Christian  dogmatists  of  various  types 
hare  carried  the  dislike  to  Poetic  Naturalism  of  all  kinds  to  lengths 
which  leave  one  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  logic  of  the  dislike.  To  take  a 
small  instance.  About  twenty-four  years  ago;  Dr.  Campbell — a  great 
vwUetu  h(ereticorum  in  his  day — led  a  fierce  attack  upon  ]\Ir.  Lynches 
*^  Rivulet^' — ^a  little  book  of  sacred  poems,  whose  one  fault,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  disliked  it,  was  its  way  of  fusing  religious  faith  and  the 
sentiment  of  natural  beauty  with  the  intermediate  simply  human  affec- 
tions. Dr.  Campbell  was  justly  condemned  for  his  virulence,  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  prorlairacd  to  the  like-minded,  "Either 
tJiis  book  is  all  wrong,  or  some  of  our  dogmatic  bases  must  be  revised." 
I  do  not  remember  whether  Dr.  Campbell  had  an  organ  at  his  Tabernaclej 
but,  of  course,  the  question  goes  to  music  (nay,  to  singing)  in  public 
worship,  to  pictures  everywhere:  and  so  on,  and  on.  A '^spirituar' man 
of  a  certain  school,  who  happens  to  be  acutely  sensitive  to  music,  will 
tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  he  finds  the  special  emotive  agitation 
caused  by  music  unfavourable  to '^spirituality/^  Similarly  with  novels 
anil  fiomauccs  and  poetry.  These  all  arouse  more  impulse  than  the  dogma 
or  received  law  of  the  mind  can  control,  or  is,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
likely  to  control.  So  that  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct 
U  felt  to  be  endangered,  and  at  all  events  the  whole  nature  is  for  a 
time  in  a  tumtilf*  An  outsider  may  say,  '^That  is  your  own  fault; 
why  do  you  not  put  things  in  their  places,  subordinate  what  should 
he  subordinated,  and  work  all  the  results  into  your  higher  life?"  Such 
an  appeal,  however,  comes  practically  to  nothing;  for  you  cannot  give 
ejes  to  the  blind  or  ears  to  the  deaf. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  We  naturally  attach  some* 
iluog  of  sacred  force  and  right  divine  to  all  spontaneous  emotion  of  the 
kind  which  is  said  to  "  carry  us  out  of  ourselves."  The  '*  spiritually- 
minded*'  objector  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  spontaneity  is  of  the 
essence  of  some  kinds  of  sacred ness — ^and,  to  put  it  rouglily,  he  is  jealous 
of  competing  spontaneities.  He  finds  they  surge  upward  from  the 
sensations  caused  by  music,  novels,  romances,  plays,  &c.,  and  he  attri- 
butes them  to — the  Devil.  They  are  a  sort  of  da?monism.  He  puts  them 
all  from  him  with  averted  head,  attributing  them  to  the  great  spon- 
tanoous  source  of  evil.  Tliat  phraseology  is  not  so  common  now  as 
il  used  to  be^ — we  can  trace  it  through  the  Middle  Ages  back  to 
the  Fathers,  and  it  belougcd  to  the  ^^  Manicbicautsm/^  against  which 
Kingsley  made  such  incessant  war.     That  that  way  of  meeting  the  case 

•  See  whftt  U  eaid  Ufion  Muttc  at  page  743  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Procera  of  Humau 
£ft|M«iebce,^  hf  William  Cy|»lea. 
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is  wholly  candid  is  not  in  my  brief  to  affirm.  Bnt^  as  we  have  seen^  the 
matter  is  in  coarse  of  settlement  by  the  usual  non-argumentative  methods. 
\%Novel8  go  everywhere,  more  or  less.  The  recent  revivals  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "  Evangelicalism'^  are  against  them,  but  the  victory  will  remain 
with  the  novelist,  f  He  is  largely  aided  by  the  usual  accommodated 
phraseology  of  the  pulpit  and  the  religious  press.  All  this  stands  con- 
nected with  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  increase  of  luxury, 
the  far-reaching  aesthetic  revival,  and  some  other  topics,  which  would 
at  the  first  glance  appear  utterly  alien.  4  There  ai*e  great  changes  in 
the  air,  and  in  these  the  novel  will  play  a  large  and  even  increasing 
part.  What  will  be  the  probable  course  of  events  in  this  respect  is  a 
question  which  will  connect  itself  with  certain  typical  stories  of  the  last 
decade,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  in  another  article. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


THE  FIRST  MDRDER  AND    THE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  FIR>ST  CITY. 


A  BIBUUAL  STUDY. 


AT  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  at  the  period  -when  the  Semitic  dialect 
known  as  Assyrian  had  become  the  language  esclosively  spoken, 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  were  designated  by  the  names,  very 
difficult  to  explain  ^diilologicallyj  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Jews  and  the  majority  of  the  Semitic  nations ;  but  in  the  cuneiform 
texts  these  names  were  seldom  written  in  phonetic  characters.  Instead 
of  these  characters  an  ideographic  sign  appropriate  to  the  designation  ot 
each  month  was  most  frequently  employed.  The  meaning  of  these 
tigns  has  no  relation  to  the  meaning  which  we  might  succeed  in  dia- 
ceming  under  the  corresponding  phonetic  names.  They  thus  constitute 
a  second  and  quite  distinct  symbolic  and  religious  nomenclature;  and  a 
valuable  tablet  in  the  British  liluseum  makes  known  that  this  design 
nation  of  each  month  by  a  simple  ideogram  is  only  an  ahbreviatioa 
of  an  ancient  nomenclature,  going  back  to  the  ante-Semitic  civilization 
of  Chaidea,  in  which  the  names  of  the  months  were  more  extended,  and 
were  all  referred  to  myths.  We  are  acquainted  with  some  of  these  ] 
myths  through  the  fragments  of  epic  narratives  which  George  Smith  has 
brought  to  light;  and  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  cosmogonic  traditions,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  the  zodiacal  sign  wliich  corresponds  to  the 
month.  ThuSj  the  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year  is  **  the 
month  of  malediction  and  of  rain/'  its  myth  is  the  Deluge,  and  ita 
sodiacal  sign  the  Water-bearer. 

The  third  month  of  the  year  is,  in  the  mythical  nomenclature,  "  the 
mouth  of  constniction  in  bricks;"  and  in  fact  it  was  in  this  month 
that  the  liturgical  ceremony  of  moulding  bricks  for  sacred  and  royal 
edifices  was  fixed  for  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  by  a  prescription  of 
their  ritual.     Religion  here  consecrated  a  custom  resulting  fitjm  the 
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pliysical  conditions  of  the  climate*  In  Chaldea  and  Babylon  the  greater 
part  of  the  buildings  were  constructed  of  bricks  simply  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  tliird  month  of  the  year  (Si van  =  May*  June)  coincides  with  the 
season  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  swollen 
during  March  and  April,  begin  to  subside.  The  eartli  from  which  the 
rivers  have  receded  easily  admits  of  being  made  into  bricks ;  these  arc 
then  dried  by  tlie  sun,  which  becomes  very  warm  by  this  time,  though 
not  yet  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  the  raw  bricks  to  crack,  which  would 
certainly  liappcn  if  they  were  dried  in  July  or  August.  When  wc  ace 
the  importance  which  brick-making  had  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
attested  by  royal  inscriptions,  and  can  prove  that  it  is  reealled  by  the 
symbolic  name  of  the^  month,*  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 
myth  had  rctercucc  to  it  also,  and  had  arisen  from  the  founding  of  a 
city,  doubtless  the  first  city.  Now,  the  sign  of  the  third  month  in  the 
zodiac  was,  for  the  Chaldeans  as  for  us  still,  the  sign  of  the  Twins;  and, 
moreover,  we  sometimes  sec  the  name  '*  month  of  the  twins  '*  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  '^  month  of  construction  in  bricks  *^  as  a  desigoation 
of  Sivan,  How  cao  these  facts  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  Bible  narrative 
which  connects  the  building  of  the  first  city  with  the  first  murder, 
committed  by  a  brother  upon  his  brother?  The  tradition  which 
attaches  the  founding  of  a  city  to  a  fratricide  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
beliefs  common  to  the  largest  number  of  peoples,  one  of  those  which 
are  altogether  primitive  and  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  great 
civilized  races,  and  which  have  already  been  found  again  in  almost  all 
of  them.  It  would  be  a  curious  study  to  trace  all  the  forms  of  this 
belief,  from  Cain  building  the  first  city,  Enoch,  after  having  assassinated 
Abel,  to  Komulns  founding  Rome  in  the  blood  of  his  brother  Rcmus.t 

Let  us  recall  only  the  history  of  Agamcdes  and  Trophonius,  the  twa 
mythical  builders  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  the 
treasury  at  Orchomenus.  Agamedcs  is  taken  in  the  very  treasury 
which  be  has  helped  to  build,  in  the  act  of  trying  to  steal  the  riches 
stored  there ;  and  his   brother  Trophonius,  in  order  to  spare  him  the 

•  And  also  by  its  common  ntkma,  for  at  van  is  miinifoBtly  derived  from  the  amnc  root  a»  tbo 
Hebrew  *Jn,  Jirsmmlo  Mfijut}^  "mud,'*  **c3ay/* 

t  It  will  be  uudentood  that  wc  cuniuit  her*  enter  into  all  the  devrl  r  -    -^*    ivhich  thi4 
Btudy  would  require.     We  confine  oiirselve*  to  mig^irtiiig  it  for  the  atid  con- i 

sideratioD  of  thoM  who  oeL-u})y  tht-m^selves  with  primitive  traditioos,  anil  i  vc  that  m  \ 

order  to  trace  out  the  begiiiuiiigi*  of  tlie  great  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  worhl,  it  ia-] 
better  to  inve«Ugato  tlie  documeut«  and  enstotuB  of  their  own  hijrtonoal  epoch  t)inn  to  ^^r^^ 
recourse  to  the  method  of  analogies  borrowed  from  savage  nations  of  the  preaent  <^ 
tioiioni  more  general  still*  that  one  gets  a  glinipiie  of  by  this  mcaua^  is  that  the  T 
a  city  must  l>e  accoinpanietl  by  a  human  sacrifice,  that  its  foundatione  ^ 
Bprioklc'd  with  pnrc  blood.     It  would  be  easy  to  trace  thia  idea  in  the  p"| 
of  all   nations.     We  will   only   notice — betaase  they  keep  wa  within   tl 
Semitic  or  8yro-Kuphratic  world— the  curious  Icijends  wbicn  the  anonymou 
Pa£chal  Chronicle  has  preserved  for  us  of  the  foanilLng  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  an 
Crete,  two  cities  of  PheL^uician  oric^in.    The  heroic  founder  of  each  nf  thes» 
on  its  site  a  young  virgin,  who  by  ibis  very  inimolMion  is  rendered  di\nne,  a 
Fortune  of  the  city.     In  like  manner  RomuluB  ajid  Henms  are  the  two  ! 

iiriniitiv©  Rome  of  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  tli 
^emiu^,  originally  named  Rornin   «*nT-n^rt^o«  his  brother  who  mup^'''  v* ,_  ...-,v  ..i 

all  this  an  evident  echo  of  tin  "U  which  connected  ing  of  tiio  tirst 

dty  with  a  murder ;  this  foun  me  the  t^^pe  of  all  tij> 
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ptmisLment  awarded  to  thieves,  kilb  liiroj  and  then  carries  away  his 
head.  This  fable  is  not  of  Greek  invention;  it  has  its  roots  in  the  East; 
>r  %f  e  meet  with  its  exact  parallel  in  the  first  part  of  the  popular  legend 
rhich  Herodotus  found  in  Egypt  concerning  the  riches  of  King  Rhamp- 
aimtus.  The  circumstance  of  the  head  cut  off  by  the  brother-murderer, 
phich  is  found  in  both  the  stories,  is  important,  and  will  furnis!i  us 
ith  a  clue  which  we  have  only  to  follow  in  order  to  be  brought  back 
to  our  starting  point. 

Roman  traditions  related  that  when  Tarquiii  had  the  excavations 
made  for  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiinus,  tLere  was 
found  in  the  trench  a  man's  head,  which  by  a  miracle  had  been  pre- 
rved  fresh  and  bleeding,  and  in  wliich  the  Etruscan  di\incrs  saw  a 
ulisman  of  tlie  future  greatness  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  city.  This 
licad^  it  was  added,  was  that  of  Olus  or  Toluis,  murdered  by  his  brother's 
slaves — a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  scene 
being  laid  on  the  Capitol  instead  of  the  Palatine/'*  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  resemljlance  to  the  heads  of  the  husbands  of  the  Dana'ids, 
buried  by  Danaus  after  their  mm-dcr  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  citadel  of  Argos,  nor  on  the  very  extensive  cycle  of  fables  which 
Uiis  would  open  out  to  us.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  that  the 
Capitol  was  originally  the  hill  of  Saturn,  and  that  Roman  arch  geologists 
have  established,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  traditions  and 
origiii«|  a  complete  resemblance  between  the  Capitol  and  Mount 
Cronios  in  Olympia*  This  Mount  Cronios  h,  as  it  werc,  the  omphalos 
of  the  sacred  city  of  Elis,  the  primitive  home  of  its  worship.  It  was 
at  tht!  foot  of  this  Mount  Cronios  that  the  Olympian  games  were 
Hebrated ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  institution  of  games  always 
ttaches  itself  to  a  funereal  origin — it  is  essential  that  they  take  place 
near  a  tomb.  And,  in  fact,  Cronios  in  Olympia,  like  the  Capitol  with 
its  head  of  Olus  or  Tolus,  is  a  tomb  as  well  as  a  mountain.  It  was 
iometimes  called  Olympus,  and  it  is  related  that  there  lay  hidden  in 
iu  fiides  the  sepulchre  of  a  mysterious  personage  whose  name  was  kept 
•ecret*  Some  saw  in  him  the  giant  IscUenus,  who,  during  a  famine, 
had  sacrificed  himself  in  order  to  save  his  people ;  others  the  enigmatic 
TaraxippuSj  whose  name,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  concealed  a  god  or  hero 
iboat  whose  real  nature  opinions  ditfercd  widely.  It  is  also  very  ditfi- 
ilt  not  to  establish  a  relation  between  this  mysterious  personage 
buried  under  Mount  Cronios  and  the  child  Sosipolis,  honoured  w^ith 
a  worship  not  less  mysterious  in  a  sanctuary  situated  at  the  foot 
iif  tills  eminence,  for  his  legend  makes  him  act  the  part  of  deliverer 
of  his  city  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Ischenus.  Important 
JUS  have  been  discovered,  tending  to  prove  that  in  the  most  ancient 

ifihcr  stated  that  the  Etruscin  atigur  who  was  consulted  l»y  T.irquiu  ae  to  tlia 
t  of  the  «3ii3covery  juat  made  i^dabed  to  tiiru  tho  presngc  to  tb  own  ijrolit ;  bltt 

h  f  d  ihe  secret  to  the  deputies  of  the  king.    The  augur,  enraged,  jiiiraucd 

li;  u  he  had  sought  refuge,  and  kdkd  him  at  the  place  called  Argiletuai* 

Vei  a«ijcut'r  v ana iiou  of  the  etory  ot  the  murder. 
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form  of  the  traditions  of  Olympia  tlie  god  or  hero  whose  tomb  Cronios 
was  said  to  be  was  uamed  Olympus,  and  that  the  city  waa  called  after 
him.  In  like  manner  an  Olympus  waa  8ometimes  substituted  for  Zeus 
ill  his  sacred  sepulchre  at  Cret^^  and  another  Olympus  was  supijoscd 
to  be  buried  under  the  Mount  Olympus  in  Phrygia.  This  brings  us  to 
the  fable  of  the  three  CorybauteSj  the  two  elder  of  whom  murder  the 
youngest  brother,  cut  oft*  his  heatl,  and,  after  having  crowned  it,  go  and 
bury  it  under  Mount  Olympus — that  of  Phrygia  according  to  Welcker, 
that  of  Olympia  according  to  Ch*  Lenormant.  The  same  story  is 
told  of  the  Cabiri,  who,  in  this  respect,  were  likened  to  the  Corybantes, 
but  a  variation  was  introduced  into  the  narrative,  as  it  was  said  to  be 
the  phailos  and  not  the  liead  of  their  brother  wliich  they  had  carried 
away,  llic  representations  sketched  on  the  Etruscan  mirrors  testify 
to  the  importance  of  this  fable  of  the  fratricide  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri,  which  had  become  largely  developed  in  Etruria  in  the  tlurd 
century  bx. 

There  are  not  in  the  Greek  mythology  any  personages  more  obscure 
or  more  complex  than  the  Cabiri  and  the  Corybantes.  Tlicir  physiog- 
nomy  and  theii'  nature  have  been  made  up  of  extremely  various  elements, 
out  of  which  has  been  formed  an  amalgamation  which  amounts  to  an 
almost  inextricable  confusion*  The  Cabiri  are,  first  of  all,  the  great 
gods  of  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  Pclasgi> 
and  this  character  they  always  retain  in  Samothracia :  in  like  manner 
there  was  originally  in  Greece  a  god  Cory  has,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  important  personifications  of  the  sun.  But  about  the  great 
gods  the  Cabiri,  and  about  Corybas,  were  grouped  a  whole  train  of 
followers  (TT^oiroAoi)  iuterniediate  between  the  gods  and  the  human 
race,  who  were  also  styled  Cabiri  and  Corybantes,  and  who  had  at 
length  become  confounded  with  them  in  the  stories  of  popular  mytho- 
logy. Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view  of  secondary  and  ministering 
deities,  of  Sal^ovig,  the  Cabiri  and  Corj^bantes  present  the  closest  rela- 
tionship to  the  Curetcs,  tlie  Dactyli,  and  the  Tclchinea.  Like  them, 
they  are  at  tlic  same  time  both  supernatural  beings  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  ancient  sacerdotal  corporations  of  the  primitive  ages;  and, 
moreover,  we  see  in  thera  the  ancestors  and  prototypes  of  the  human  race* 
All  these  various  elements  have  their  place,  and  combine  in  a  manner  not 
less  inextricable,  in  the  myth  of  the  fratricide,  which  occupica  a  most 
important  position  in  their  conception  from  a  mystic  point  of  view*  A  very 
ancient  syncretism,  which  has  its  roots  in  Asia,  has  there  combined  the 
tradition  of  the  primitive  ages  as  to  the  first  murder — which  is  a  fratri- 
cide, and  is  connected  with  the  building  of  the  first  city — ^with  the  con- 
ception, essential  in  all  the  old  religions  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  of  an 
infant  deity  whose  nature  approaches  that  of  humanity — of  the  saviour- 
and-mediator  genius,  who  sprang  from  the  great  mother-goddess  and 
was  placed  near  her,  as  the  infant  Zeus  with  Khcu,  Sosipolis  with  Ilithyia, 
Tychon  with  Tychc,  lacclms  with  Prnutrr,   tlu*   infant  Jnpiter  with  tlu* 
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FortuDa  Priinigeiiia  of  Prsenestc — the  saviour- genius^  or  Agathotlcemoiij 
whose  usuul  symbols  were  the  serpent  and  the  phalhs,  the  siguificatioii 
of  which  is  in  this  ca&c  adequate.  The  infant  saviour  and  mediator 
of  the  Pcla!<gic  worships  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  achieving  his  work 
of  s&lvniion  at  the  expense  of  a  death  and  a  real  passion.  This  idea  is 
essential  iu  the  myths  of  the  fratricide  of  the  Cabiri  or  the  Corybantes, 
for  it  is  the  victim  who  becomes  in  them  the  supreme  mediator  of  the 
mj^steries,  and  after  his  death  his  brothers  who  have  slain  him  are 
thenceforth  only  the  ministers  of  his  worship.  As  in  the  Cretan 
Byth  of  ZagreuSj  afterwards  assimilated  to  the  laeehos  of  Eleusia,  it 
combined  with  tlie  fundamental  conception  of  the  religious  of  Semitic 
paganism,  that  of  the  young  solar  deity  who  dies  periodically  under  the 
strokes  of  an  adverse  power,  to  be  afterwards  resuscitated.  Xotwith- 
mtandiag  its  indisputable  intermixture  with  these  conceptions  of  purely 
religious  symbolism,  attaching  to  the  beliefs  of  a  naturalistic  pantheism, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  prove  a  connection  between  tlie  fratricide  of  the 
Corybantes,  or  the  Cabiri,  and  the  primordial  tradition  of  the  fratricide 
in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the  human  race,  which  is  presented  to  iw 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  unmixed  with  any  alloy  of  tliis  kind. 
In  fact,  iu  certain  |)art8  of  Asia  Sliuor,  the  three  Corj  bautes,  "  whom 
the  Sun  feaw  first  sprout  from  the  trunks  of  trces,"^*^  were  represented 
as  the  authors  of  the  human  race,  as  elsewhere  the  Curetcs,  and  in  other 
traditions  the  Titans,  the  murderers  of  Zagreus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sacred  legends  of  Lemnos  made  the  first  of  the  mortals  to  be 
[}abirns,  **the  initiator  of  the  holy  orgies/' — that  is  to  say,  the  brother 
acrificed  by  his  brothers,  who  became  the  principal  Cabinis,  or  even 
the  only  Cabirus,  as  he  was  worshipped  at  Thessaloniea. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fable  of  their  fratricide  the  Cabiri  or  the 
Coiybautes  are  three,  two  of  whom  kill  their  youuger  brother,  whilst 
in  the  Biblical  narrative  the  murder  of  Abel  is  a  drama  in  which  only 
two  i>ersons  are  concerned*  But  the  Cabiri  appear  alternately  as 
two  and  three  j  the  duahty  is  even  the  most  ancient  form  of  these 
gods;  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  they  arc  in  so  many  places  iden- 
tified with  the  Dioscuri,  as  they  are  likewise  with  the  Penates  of 
Bome^  which  couple  manifest  themselves  in  human  form  in  the  two 
hostile  brothers  Uomulus  and  Rem  us,  and  rcapiiear  in  all  the  cities  of 
T^tiura.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  at  the  time  of  the  fratricide  the 
sons  of  Adam  are  only  two,  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  thus  the  sons  of  Adam, 
who  present  themselves  at  first  as  two^  arc  three  in  all,  like  the  sons 
of  Noah,  the  author  of  the  new  post-diluWan  human  race,  and  like 
their  analogues  iu  the  genealogy  of  the  Caiuitcs,  the  three  sons  of 
Lamedi,  heads  of  races  and  inventors  of  arts,  Cain,  in  one  portion 
uf  the  Semitic  countries  where  he  was  known  by  this  appeUatiou, 
inUKt  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  true  Cabirus,  His  name  lends 
it«e]fj  in  fact,  to  a  double  meaning,  and  consequently  to  one  of  those 
•  Piudir,  tf/3.  PhihtophuMCn.  v.  7* 
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plays  upon  names  which  were  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  Semitic 
nutiquity.  The  editor  of  the  Jehovistic  documeDt  inserted  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  adopts  and  paraphrases  one  meanin^^ 
perfectly  justified  philulogicallj^  which  makes  of  the  first-born  son  of 
Adanij  "the  crcatiircj  the  oflshoot'*  par  ewceUence,  as  Abel  is  the  fon 
(in  Assyrian,  abai).  But  there  is  another  word  of  similar  sound,  qainf 
derived  from  the  root  cjourij  and  no  longer  from  qdnah^  which  means 
''workmauj  smith  j'^  and  it  is  this  which  we  sec,  in  this  \%ry  family 
of  Cain^  serving  as  a  surname  for  the  inventor  of  metallurgy,  Tubal- 
cain=:"  Tubal  the  smith."  That  the  name  of  Cain  has  sometimes  been 
understood  thus,  is  witnessed  by  the  fragment  of  one  of  the  Phocuician 
cosmogonies  contained  in  the  Sanchoniathon  of  Philo  of  By  bios.  In 
it  the  first  representatives  of  the  human  race  are  Teclmites  ('*  the 
workman  ^^  and  "  the  Autochthon  made  of  earth/'  Greek  translatitms, 
through  whicli  are  apparcntj  without  any  possible  doubt — as  il.  Rcnan 
has  already  discovered— the  original  Semitic  appellations  Qm  (for  Cain, 
according  to  Phoenician  niles  of  vocalization)  and  Adam  min-haadamath. 
"  It  is  they/^  the  narrator  proceeds,  "  who  invented  the  art  of  mingling 
chopped  straw  with  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  and  of  drying 
them  in  the  sun,  and  of  the  construction  of  buildings  furnished  with 
roofs  ;"  a  circumstance  which  brings  us  back  to  the  tradition  of  the 
building  of  the  first  city,  attributed  by  the  Bible  to  Cain,  and  to  the 
legend  of  the  "  month  of  construction  in  bricks  **  among  the  Clialdceo- 
Babylonians.  From  them  sprang  Agros  and  Agrotes,  the  fathei^  of  the 
agriculturists  and  hunters,  qualities  which  enable  us  to  restore  their 
Phoenician  names  in  Sad^,  "  the  man  of  the  field,"*  and  Ced^  "  the 
hunter,'^  It  is  these  who  are  called  Aletes  and  Titans,  probably  EHm 
and  NvphiUm ;  and  they  had  for  sons  Amynos  and  Magos  (it  seems 
to  have  been  im^iossible  hitherto  to  restore  the  original  foims  of 
these  two  names,  which  have  been  greatly  altered),  who  taught  to 
dwell  in  villages  and  to  feed  flocks.  Tliis  last  feature  undeniably 
recalls  the  three  sons  of  Lamechj  with  whom  the  genealogy  of  the 
Caiuitcs  closes. 

In  this  Phoenician  narrative,  which  we  have  just  analysed  by  the 
help  of  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  Adam  and  Cain  appear  to  be 
brothers  instead  of  father  and  son*  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Cabiri,  when  they  are  two,  that  the  relation  established  between  them 
is    sometimes   that   of  brotherhcod,  sometimes  that  of  sonship.     The 

•  An  odd  confusion  of  the  Greek  transktor,  diBCOvcrcd  as  corly  us  the  aixtecuth  century 
fcj'  Scaliger,  Las  caused  bim  lo  insert  this  jiUrnflo,  that  *'Agroa  is  fipeciaUy  honoured  at 
BybU«i  aA  the  greattfit  of  the  goda,  And  that  his  ii(io#,  home  on  a  car,  ia  highly  vi>neratcd 
in  Phoenicia.*'  See  the  representation  of  the  ark  of  A&taiie  niouiitcd  on  \\lieeL*,  givi'ii  to 
Ufl  0(Q  the  coins  of  JSidun  at  the  imperial  tj>odi  (Miojiuet,  Dtn-r,  rf*  MUh  Ant.  i,  v.  p,  207 
tt  afq.)%  and  the  description  given  by  Maerohiua  {Saiuw  »  '>'i^  f  ♦'- ♦^  *^^  fi-  ■-«  of 
HeliofKflia  iu  Cu^lc  Syria*     On  this  suhjc^t.  f.h«nild  aJso  h<-  lO 

Abbe  Grepi>o,  licthcrches  gttr  let  l\vi^lf*  jitrhitifa  da  mhi  ,  ■%■§ 

Act€$d€tt  A  f,6lrft,  Lyons,  1834,  jip.  9—13.     The  C*rcc?k  tmnteiittui  huti  cit  t*, 

**  the  Almighty/'  wSth  i<tdi\  b€c:iUEe  thcic  worda  were  not  exteraidly  di.- .  l.« 
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ithOT  of  the  Fhthsophumena  informs  us, — and  lie  supports  his  assertion 
a  fragmeut  of  tlic  hymns  which  were  sung  in  the  Hellcnized  mysteries 
of  Phrygia, — that  at  Samothracia  the  name  of  Adam  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  first  of  the  Cabiri,  who  acted  the  part  of  father.  Probably 
this  was  originally  an  abbreviation  of  Adamas^  or  Adamastos,  a  very  usual 
surname  of  Hades,  to  whom  was  likened  Axiokersos,  the  first  male 
Cabirus  of  Samothracia.  But  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Adam  of  Samothracia  was  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
Adam  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  said  that  this  name  denoted  in  him  the 
archetypal  man,  a  sort  of  Adam-Qadm6n. 

Tlte  comparisons  which  we  have  just  made  show  that  this  conception 
was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  foreign  to  the  fundameatal  and  original 
conception  of  the  worship  of  the  sacred  island  of  the  Sea  of  Thrace  as 
was  formerly  thought.  Notliing  is,  as  yet,  more  obscure,  more  diflicult 
to  determine,  than  the  share  that  the  Phoenician  elements  had  in  the 
religion  of  Samothracia.  Among  modern  learned  men  some  believe  it 
to  have  been  preponderant,  and  see  in  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  a 
Kcnonean  importation ;  others  absolutely  deny  this  Semitic  origin,  and 
consider  the  gods  of  Samothracia  as  exclusively  Pelasgic;  others,  finally, 
think  that  a  Phoenician  intluence  has  been  grafted  on  a  Pelasgic  ground- 

lork,  and  that  an  assimilation  has  been  established,  dating  from  a  remote 
period,  between  the  Kanpoi  or  KaFttpotf  personifications  of  the  subter- 
ranean  and  demiurgic  fircj  and  the  Kal/irim  of  Phoenicia.  In  this  unccr- 
taintyj  although  we  may  trace  back  the  name  of  the  Adam  of  Samothracia 
to  a  Greek  origin  with  great  probability,  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  in 

f  formal  manner  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  trace  it  to  a  Semitic 
And,  in  fact,  near  Thebes  in  Bosotia,  in  an  indisputable  centre 
of  Phoenician  colonization,  where  the  Asiatic  impress  shows  itself  in  a 
ftingnlarly  marked  manner  in  the  local  religion,  the  two  male  Cabiri 
associated  with  Dcmeter  Cabiria,  and  given  as  the  ancestors  of  the  sacer- 
dotal family  of  the  Cabiri  who  have  served  the  sanctuary  in  the  heroic 
agcSj  arc  named  Prometheus  and  Aitnaios.  These  names  arc  pcculiai'lj 
significant.  Prometheus,  in  the  most  ancient  traditions,  is  the  father 
of  Deucalion,  from  whom  the  post-diluvian  human  race  is  descended. 
He  18  also  the  person  who  endowed  men  with  intelligence  by  communi- 
cating to  them  the  fire  stolen  from  heaven  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  gods.  Later,  it  is  he  w^ho  formed  of  earth  the  first  ancestors  of 
men.  He  is,  then,  at  once  the  author  of  the  human  race  in  the  order 
of  gistieratiou  and  a  Technites  par  excellence.  As  for  Aitnaios,  his 
name  reveals  in  him  a  hero  of  work  based  on  the  use  of  fire,  made 
known  to  him  by  his  father,  Prometheus,  that  of  metallurgy  and  mould- 
ing. The  couple,  then,  of  Prometheus  and  Aitnaios  corresponds,  by 
pmtting  the  two  personages  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  to  that  of 
Autochthon  and  Technites  with  Sauchoniathon.  This  seems  also  to  be 
the  Greek  translation  of  a  Phoenician  couple  of  Adam  and  Cain,  or,  if 
we  will,  it  is  equally  possible  to  look  upon  Prometheus  as  a  workmauj 
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and  Aitnaios  as  the  fii-st  iustructor  in  the  mysteries  with  the  institutioa^ 
of  which  their  memory  is  counected,  those  of  Cain  and  Enoch.  For  the 
latter  namcj  borne,  according  to  the  Bible^  by  the  son  of  the  fratricide, 
in  hononr  of  whom  the  first  city  is  likewise  named^  signifies  **  the 
initiator.^^  In  him  is  personified  the  initiation  into  all  the  material 
arts  which  are  implied  in  urban  and  settled  life,  with  the  eivHi^ation 
and  the  industries  which  are  indispensable  to  such  a  mode  of  life. 

Now,  when  the  Greeks  adopted  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chaldea 
zodiac,  and  sought  to  attach  to  them  their  own  mythology,  some 
among  them  saw,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Twins,  the  Cabiri*  For 
the  majority  they  represented  the  Dioscuri,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
Cabiri  we  just  now  pointed  out,  and  who,  before  this  identification,  la 
their  earliest  conception,  are  not  hostile  brotliers,^ — they  present,  on  the 
coutrary,  a  type  of  close  affection, — but  brothers  eternally  separated  in 
their  celestial  life,  doomed  to  pass  their  time  alternately,  the  one  under 
the  earth  among  the  dead,  the  other  in  the  sky  among  the  stars.  Lastly^ 
others  thought  they  recognised,  in  the  zodiacal  Twins,  Araphion  and^ 
Zeihos,  whom  Prcller  has  so  aptly  designated  as  the  Dioscuri  of 
BcEOtia,  the  heroic  builders  of  the  walls  of  Thebes^  for  although  theyj 
are  neither  enemies,  nor  separated  like  the  Tyndaridse,  their  fabulous 
history  approaches  in  another  direction  that  which  we  believe  to  have 
existed  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  with  rcganl  to  the  two 
personages  placed  in  this  celestial  mansion.  On  the  effigy  of  the  coins 
of  the  Greek  city  of  Istros  in  Moesia,  an  ingenious  method  has  been 
adopted  for  symbolizing  the  alternating  existence  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the 
sky ;  their  two  heads  seen  on  the  obverse  side  arc  there  placed  side  by 
side,  but  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  one  of  them  appears  to 
the  spectator  in  its  normal  position  the  other  is  reversed,  forehead 
downwards,  Chaldieo- Babylonian  art  had  adopted  the  same  combina- 
tion to  symbolize  the  opposition  of  the  two  Twins  of  the  zodiac.  Their 
ordinary^  representation  on  the  cylinders  of  hard  stone,  which  were  used 
as  seals,  consisted  of  two  small  figures  of  men  placed  one  above  the 
other  with  their  feet  in  opposite  directions.* 

Just  one  more  fact  remains  to  be  stated,  which  appears  also  to  have  somej 
impoilancc  iu  this  question.     The  third  month  of  the  Chaldieo*  Assyrian  J 
year  was  sacred  to  Shin,  eldest  son  of  Bel,  the  god  of  the  moon  ;  and 
in  the  cuneiform  inscription  said  to  be  from   "  the   barrel-cylinders  of 
Sargon''  he  is  called  the  ^*  royal  twin/'     In  fact,  this  god  has  a  brother, 
originally  of  a  nature  entirely  solar,  who  presides  over  the  following 
month,  that  of  dih:  this  brother  is  Adar,  the  Hercules  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,    The  two  divine  brothers,  sons  of  Bel,  appear  in  antago* 
nism  in  a  curious  legend,  which  was  discovered  by  Ctesias  and  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  and  in  which  thev  receive  the  names  of  Nannarost  and 


•  CuUimore,  Oivr^'  -''  '^ 
Not.  I  and  3,  xxvii 

t  Nannarf  **  the  i 
Shin. 


'^f^ent,  Nos.  66,  T5,  and  D4 ;  LaJEfd,  CalU  cU  iWiMm,  pi  xxru 

.<!  No.  0*. 
r,- *  from  the  root  »J/<iir,  is  one  of  tlje  moftt  nsaol  apiJclktioRa  of 
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bndas.*  Naiinaros  hy  a  stratagem  succeeds  in  seizing  Lis  rival, 
who  is  proud  of  his  Herculean  strength,  and  holding  hira  captive  lie 
causes  him  to  descend  gradually  to  the  lowest  degree  of  efteminacy  and 
loss  of  manhood.  This  singular  effeminacy,  irhich  other  legends  still 
attribute  to  Adar,  and  which  became  the  origin  of  the  fable^  introduced 
ioto  Greece  from  Asia  Minor,  of  Hercules  spinning  at  the  feet  of 
Otnphale^  is  only  a  euphemistic  variation  of  the  periodical  death  which 
he  undergoes,  like  all  the  solar  deities  of  Asia,  in  the  evening  aud  in 
winter,  when  he  burns  himself  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  Hercules 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  the  West.  For  the  sun,  after  having  been  all- 
powerful  at  noon  in  his  diurnal  revolution,  and  at  the  summer  solstice 
in  his  annual  revolution,  always  has  to  succumb  fatally  to  the  blows  of 
night  and  of  winter;  deprived  of  his  strength,  which  he  will  resume 
later  on,  he  is  represented  as  having  no  longer  any  manhood,  or  else  as 
dead,  to  be  shortly  resuscitated  ;  these  are  two  farms  of  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.  Adar-Parsondas  falls  every  eveuing  into  the  power  of  his 
rival  brother  Shin-Nannaros,  who  deprives  him  of  Ins  strength,  and 
reduces  him  almost  to  the  conditiou  of  a  woman.  The  two  brothers 
thus  succeed  each  other  in  the  dominion  over  Nature,  and  in  the  favoxir 
of  tijc  supreme  lord  of  heaven  ;  they  alteniate  like  the  Dio^scuri ;  and 
as  night  is  identical  with  death,  the  conqueror  of  the  evening,  considered 
by  the  Chaldseo-Babvlonians  as  tlic  elder,  kills  his  younger  brother, 
urbom  be  despatches  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 

Some  persons  will  doubtless  be  led  to  draw  from  tlicsc  latter  obser- 
vations an  argument  in  favour  of  the  thesis  of  M,  Goldzihcr,  who  sees 
in  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  a  myth  of  the  struggle  between  day  and 
night,  on  condition,  however,  of  exchanging  for  the  opposite  the 
character  which  he  assigns  to  each  of  the  two  personages,  But  this 
eouclusiun  is  far  from  arising  from  thcra  of  necessity ;  and  here  the 
following  appears  to  me  the  logical  sequence  of  the  facts  : — 

1.  The  existence  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  fratricide. 

2.  This  tradition^  by  virtue  of  a  calcudarial  system  to  the  study  of 
liich   I   shall   shortly  devote  an  article,  is  connected  with  the  third 

lonth  of  the  year. 

3.  In  assigning  a  protecting   deity   to  each   month,  that  deity  is 
whose  mythical  history  approaches  nearest  to  the  tradition  which 

connected  thenceforth  with  the  month  and  its  zodiacal  sign. 

I  will  say  as  much  concerning  the  otiicr  myths  which  I  have  passed 
iu  review  in  the  preceding  pages,  establishing  a  certain  degree  of 
parallelism  between  them  and  the  Biblical  narrative. 

It  is  even   remarkable  how  far  some  of  these  myths  agree,  in  the 

*  Tho  origiiml  form  of  thb  name  has  not  yet  been  reconstnicbed  in  a  positive  mxinuer. 
^ATcrlheleMiiftppearft  to  inclnde  as  a  second  element  in  its  composition  tue  appellation  of 
Hattdon«  wliiob  the  Creeks  give  as  as  one  of  those  of  the  AssyriAn  Hercules.  But  of 
wiiat  AiOTTiaii  form  ta  Sandon  the  Greek  transcription  ?  This  haa  not  as  yet  heen 
Akocrtalced.  The  epithet  fandannu  or  finJamiM,  applied  to  Adar,  which  M.  Oppert 
bcliev«d  he  coiild  connect  ^ith  it,  rests  on  a  false  reading ;  it  should  in  reality  l>e  tranacril»ed 
doiio^'imntt,  *'the  very  stmng,  the  very  powerful,"  a  form  in  Pa]|>el  derived  from  the  root 
dUaop,  •*  to  he  strong,  powerful." 
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character  which  they  ascribe  to  the  fratricide,  with  the  juterpretatiuu 
of  the  Church,  which  sees  in  Abel  the  raost  ancient  type  of  Christ,  at 
the  very  beginniDg  of  the  human  race.  For  all  those  myths  which  in- 
clude the  notiou  of  a  young  sayiour-and-mediator  god,  who  assumes 
humanity,  and  completes  his  w^ork  of  salvation  by  passing  through 
suffering  and  death,  invite  in  a  special  manner  the  attention  of  the 
religious  thinker.  They  have  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  nature,  which  they  express  in  a  symbolic  manner ;  but  it  is  also  indis- 
putable that  they  include  something  else,  a  reflection  of  spiritual  truth 
partly  obscured  by  an  impure  alloy,  a  faint  echo  of  the  divine  promises  of 
rcdcmptiou  made  to  man  immediately  after  his  fall.  The  Christian  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  in  it  one  of  those  incomplete  and  vague  intuitions,  but 
which  arc  not  therefore  the  less  providential,  which  flash  at  distant 
intervals  across  the  darkness  of  paganism.  It  is  this  expectation  of  a 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  this  aspiration  after  a  better,  spiritual  law,  after 
a  kingdom  of  a  God  more  merciful  and  more  just,  which  has  never  been 
completely  extinguished  in  the  souls  of  those  nations  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  religions  of  blood,  of  materialism,  and  of  fatalism. 

A  rather  long  series  of  developments  has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
deduce  all  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Chaldeeo-Baby Ionian  tradition  must  have  included  in  its  narratives 
eoncerning  the  early  days  of  the  human  race  an  account  of  the  first 
murder  and  the  founding  of  the  first  city  analogous  to  that  of  Genesis. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  if  the  arguments  which  I  have  used  in 
support  of  it  appear  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  acceptance,  wo  shall  have 
a  fresh  fact  added  to  the  proofs  of  the  exact  and  continuous  parallelism 
— one  might  even  almost  say  the  identity — of  the  two  traditions,  the 
Biblical  and  the  Chaldean,  But  among  the  Chaldeans,  settled  and  civilised 
from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  inhabiting  large  towns,  the  narrative 
could  not  bear  the  particular  stamp  which  it  has  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where  it  presents  the  well-marked  impress  of  a  nomad  and 
pastoral  people ;  the  brother  who  was  wicked,  and  disapproved  by  (rod, 
being  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  while  the  pious  brother,  who  enjoyed  the  Divine 
favour,  was  a  shepherd.  The  uninterrupted  comparison  which  there  is 
sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  enable  us  to  establish  between  the 
Chaldean  and  the  Biblical  narratives  of  the  Deluge,  also  proves  that 
there  is  a  similar  difference  of  character  between  the  two ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  shall  sec  that  the  personages  in  the  Bible  assume  a  more 
human  and  real  appearance,  concurrently  with  the  absence  of  that 
exuberant  polytheism  which  sets  its  seal  on  the  Chaldreo-Baby Ionian 
legend.  No  doubt,  if  wc  possessed,  in  its  original  form,  the  Chaldean 
version  of  the  history  of  the  fratricide,  and  could,  e.ff.,  place  it  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Genesis,  it  would  furnish  material  for  similar  observations* 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  story  would  not  there 
present  itself  with  the  same  characteristic  of  moral  teaching  as  in  the 
Bible,  but  as  the  effect  of  a  blind  fatality,  of  a  necessity  analogous  to 
that  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  which   would   allow  no  place  for  a  severe 
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rcprDbatJou  of  the  murderer.  It  is  not  impossible,  eveUj  that  the  wron^ 
might  be  imputed  to  the  victim.  There  are  certain  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  Chaldeaus  took  the  part  of  the  murderer^  of  Cain  agauist 
Abei,  as  the  Eomaus  did  that  of  Romulus  against  Remus.  If,  as  we 
hat^e  conjectured  J  they  assimilated  the  quarrel  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
first  man  to  that  of  Shin  and  Adar^  this  becomes  certain.  For  the 
Chaldeans^  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
gave  precedence  to  the  moon  over  the  sun  :  of  the  deities  which  repre- 
sent these  two  cosmical  luminaries,  Shin  is  the  one  to  whom  they  give 
the  preference ;  he  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  benefactor  and  protector 
pftr  t.icellcncc,  and  they  make  of  him  the  institutor  and  tlic  supreme 
tjT>e  of  royalty. 

In  tlie  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  and  as  early  as  the  ancient  Jehovistie 
document  used  by  the  reducer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  its  definite  form, 
the  murder  of  Abel  is  the  first  crime.  It  follows,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  upon  the  first  sin,  and  it  flows  from  this  origiual  fault  as  a 
logical  consequence,  but  not  as  a  fatal  one,  for  Yahveh  w^anis  Cain, 
on  the  first  hint  of  his  resentful  feeling,  of  the  snare  which  sin  is  spread- 
ing before  him,  so  that  it  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  moral  liberty  that 
Cain  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  crime,  as  Adam  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  sin.  Moreover,  when  he  tells  us,  a  little 
fore,  of  the  diiFerent  kind  of  reception  given  by  God  to  the  offerings 
'  Cain  and  of  Abel,  the  author  evidently  does  not  wish  to  attribute  to 
the  Eternal  a  capricious  preference  unworthy  of  His  sovereignty,  nor 
to  rejiresent  Cain  as  fatally  predestined  to  crime  and  reprobated  before- 
hand.* It  is  the  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  offerings  which  deter- 
mines the  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  reception.  The  inspired 
author  here  brings  into  action  a  liturgical  precept  in  agreement  with 
tlic  legal  prescriptions  of  the  Tliorah,  the  principles  of  which  he  carries 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  AbcFs  sacrifice  is  the  first 
example  of  a  bloody  sacrifice,  and  is^  on  this  account,  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  Yah  veil.  Thus  is  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
sacrifice,  which  sin  has  imposed  as  a  sort  of  ransom,  and  which  is  here 
shown  to  have  been  rcqnired  of  man  as  far  back  as  the  period  when 
God  had  not  as  yet  given  him  permission  to  slay  animals  for  food.  I 
do  not  here  examine  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  this  conception. 
To  do  HO,  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  a  complete  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  i*cligious  thought  in  Israel,  But  this  is  certainly  the  meaning 
which  the  author  of  the  Jehovistie  document  thus  early  wished  to  convey.f 
I  will  not  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  a  philological  detail 
ifhicli  ai>pcai's  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  naiTative  has  been  brought 

•  A  4  for  til p  mttrprctntion  of  St.  John  CliryBOstom  (HomU.  in  Gtnet.  xviii.  5),  that  Alwl 
ci  *  '&in  offered  without  seleclion  jiwt  what  cnme  to  hit  haini 

tl  I  the  teist  which  suggests  or  warrants  it. 

i'liiL  t  [  Ltic  itcw  law,  which  Bubatltutei  the  merit  of  faitli  for  tiiff- 
fti]  ea,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi  (xi  4)  savB  ;    **  By  faith  Aliel  otlercch 

111*;^.-  ^  ..  i  ,.  i...  ..   ..  ...llent  s,^rilicc.  than  Cain,  }*y  which  he  Dhtalned  witness  that  he  woa 

rJghircm*.  (tod  t^ixiyin^  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  sjHraketh/' 
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from  Chakka^  where  it  had  already  assumed  a  settled  and  traditional 
farm,  which  the  author  of  the  Jehovistic  document  has  preserved,  at 
least  in  part. 

Yahveh  said  to  Cain,  on  seeing  the  jealousy  and  hatred  which  was 
stirred  in  his  heart  against  his  brother  Ahel,  "  When  thou  hast  not 
done  well,  sin  lieth  in  ambush  at  thy  door,  and  its  appetite  is  turned 
toward  thee."'  The  participle  robtr,  which  is  here  used  substantively, 
forms  the  only  known  instance  in  Hebrew  in  which  the  verb  rdbac  is 
taken  in  the  sense  which  in  Arabic  is  always  that  of  rebaqa  and  some- 
times that  of  rebadha,  whence  the  lion  is  styled  rabbddh,  "  he  who  lies 
iu  ambush/'  and  mordbedh  is  "  a  soldier  of  the  main  guard/*  In 
Assyrian,  on  the  contrary,  rabaf^  has  currently — and  as  frequently  the 
one  as  the  other — the  two  meanings,  ''  to  lie  down,  to  repose,"  and  "  to 
lie  in  ambush,  to  watch  for/^  Further,  the  Assyrian-Semitic  name 
used  to  designate  one  of  the  principal  classes  of  demons  is  rabic^  "  he 
who  lies  in  ambush,  a  spreader  of  snaTOs,''  corresponding  to  the  Acca- 
dian  mashklm.  The  seven  Rablc^i  are  among  the  most  redoubtable  uf 
the  wicked  and  infernal  spirits.  We  find  them  again  in  the  IlAbidhaton 
of  the  Mussulman  demonology,  who  are  represented  as  fallen  angels, 
rejected  at  the  same  time  as  Adam. 

The  demons,  moreover,  in  the  Chaldean  conception  do  not  coufine 

themselves  to  lying  in  wait  for  man,  as  here,  at  the  door  of  his  house, 

to  attacking  him  in  front,  or  to  following  him  up  behind  in  order  to 

spring  upon  him  when  he  does  not  suspect  it. 

**  Tliem  the  iloor  of  the  house  tloe«  not  keep  l^ack  ; 
The  bar  of  the  door  docji  not  drive  them  away  j 
Withiu  the  door  they  introduce  thein?elves  like  scqienta,"* 

In  an  exorcism  intended  to  drive  them  away  from  the  king,  we  read— ^^ 

"  Into  the  pnlace  Uiey  fthall  never  eoter ; 
The  door  of  the  pauc«  tliey  f-hall  never  approach  ; 
They  shaU  never  attack  the  kin^/'f 

iv.  r,  the  eighth  verse  of  Psalm  xxx^ii,   has  justly   been 
a  moral   sentiment ;    "  Cease  from   anger,  and   forsake 
wTath ;  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil'' 

As  a  figure,  an  analogy  has  been  drawn  with  a  Terse  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (v.  8) :  "  Be  sober,  he  vigilant ;  because  your  adver- 
sary the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  ahout,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour/'  This  latter  comparison  must  have  been  habitual  in  the  poetic 
language  of  the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  We  find  it  as 
far  back  as  the  most  ancient  lyric  poetry  of  Chaldea* 

'*Thou  art  an  liyeno  thftt  goog  About  to  carry  off  the  xmaU cattle; 
Thou  art  ii  lion  that  prowli  tu  the  neigh lx>urhood,":^ 

aaya  an  ancient  Accadian  hymn  to  the  goddess  of  the  planet  Venus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  translation 
in  Assyrian, 

FllANfOIS   LSXORUAXT. 

*  Ctkiicif,  !n»cr,  o/  \\\^t  .Uia,  t.  iv.  pi.  I,  col.  3,  1.  Al-fi4« 

+  iind. ,  pL  6,  ooL  :*,  I  70-7*. 

t  Friednch  IlelitzacK,  AayrlicKt  lt$fttucl%  2nd  «dit  p.  73^1  11-14. 
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THAT  diifcrcnt  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  arc  inhabited  by  flifferciit 
animals  and  plants  (i*e.,  have  a  different  fauna  and  flora)  is  a  fact 
generally  known,  m  also  that  large  beasts,  brilliant  birds,  with  many 
reptiles  and  multitudes  of  insects,  are  mast  abundant  beneath  the  burn- 
ing and  blinding  sun  of  the  tropics.  Familiar  also  is  the  circumstance 
tliit  the  wild  flowers  (and  therefore  the  insects  which  live  on  them)  of 
adjacent  districts  may  differ  much,  as  a  summer  walk  from  the  Weald 
to  the  Southdowns  or  across  any  region  where  calcareous  rocks  alteruate 
with  clays  and  sandy  soils,  will  suffice  to  show.  Hardly  less  well  kuown 
it  it  that  in  ascending  any  lofty  mountain,  the  vegetation  which  clothes 
its  base  is  never  found  to  be  continued  to  its  summit,  but  instead  to  be 
replaced  by  frcah  kinds  of  plants  till,  if  the  mountain  be  very  high,  no 
liiing  creatures,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  any  longer  to  bs  found. 

Very  different  is  the  extent  of  range  of  different  species,  even   of 
birds,  which,  by  their  powers  of  flight,  might  readily  extend  their  geo- 
aphical  limits.     Thus,  the  flame-bearer  humming-bird  is  confined  to 
crater  of  the  extinct  volcano  Cluriqui,  while  the  crow  ranges  over 
aost  the  whole  world,  except  South  America. 

Different  animals  and  plants,  in  fact,  are  obviously  influenced  as  to 
their  extent  of  range  by  the  requirements  of  their  several  constitutions ; 
thi«  is  plainly  indicated  by  that  limitation  of  certain  wild  flowers  to  cer- 
taiu  soils  just  referred  to.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  need  to  some  plants  of 
the  urid  climate  of  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  others  of  the  moisture  afforded 
by  bogs  or  marshes.  Heat,  light,  moisture,  and  other  such  influ- 
i»cc«,  play  evidently  an  important  part  in  placing  restrictions  upon 
ganic  distribution,  and  a  few  words  as  to  these  and  other  physical 
Hftucuces  may  fitly  preface  an  account  of  the  geography  of  living 
ercatures. 

T   2 
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Tlie  diffcrcat  rclatious  whirli  living  creatures  bear  to  heat,  iu  part 
concerns  cither  their  need  of  it  or  their  power  of  enduring  it ;  anrl  in 
part  concerns  their  power  of  themselves  pi'oducing  it. 

Some  organisms  arc  very  tolerant  of  great  variations  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the  brown  rat ;  other  orgaaisms  are  v«uy 
intolerant  of  such  changes.  Thus^  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee 
almost  always  succumb  speedily  to  tbe  influence  of  onr  climate,  and 
seem  little  capable  of  enduring  any  considerable  change  from  their 
own  hot  and  humid  forests^  while,  on  the  other  hand^  the  reindeer 
cannot  endnre  heat,  and  lias  retreated  northwards  as  Europe  lias  grown 
warmer  since  the  glacial  cpoclu* 

The  question  as  to  what  arc  the  exact  limits  of  temperature  within  which 
life  can  exist,  is  one  which  need  hardly  occupy  ns  here;  but,  speaking 
gcnerallyj  they  maybe  said  to  be  somewhere  about  32°  and  114*^  Fahr. ; 
nevertheless,  certaiu  algne  arc  affirmed  to  live  in  hot  springs  reaching  a 
temperature  of  208"  Fahr. ;  while  diatoms  swarm  in  the  waters  of  very 
high  latitudes,  and  habitually  live  iu  water  never  mnch  above  32*^  Falir.t 

As  to  the  power  of  producing  heat,  which  many  organisms  possess,  that 
is  a  matter  which  rather  concerns  physiology  than  organic  geography! 
Nevertheless,  it  relates  to  our  present  subject,  inasmuch  as  by  it  manj 
animals,  notably  birds,  are  enabled  to  inhabit  regions  far  colder  than  they 
would  possibly  endure  liad  they  not  such  great  heat -producing  power. 

The  relation  of  living  beings  to  ftffhiX  also  affects  to  a  certain  degree 
their  geographical  distribution,  the  regular  daily  illumination  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  prolonged  sunshine  of  the  Arctic  summer  having  their 
respective  effects^  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  populations  of  difltrcnt 


*  iSec  Co>T£>rFORAfiY  RfTv^iEW,  JE.iiuar5%  18S().  p.  103. 

i  Atbiiimnous  substances  form  tbc  most  actively  livinff  |iart«  of  orgaiiisme,  and  either  tUeu- 
eoiigelaUoti  by  cold  or  their  coagulation  by  heat  would  dtatroy  life.  We  Lave  thna  a  guide 
an  to  the  lowciit  aud  highest  temfyertatures  posaible  for  living  bodies — lUAkiug  due  allowaaoe 
for  8i«?€ial  eoiiditious.  Thus  tho  effecta  of  very  high  ieniperature  uiay  be  avoidctl  (aa  i* 
often  the  eaac  vnih  lower  organisms)  bj  a  process  of  eucystmeot— the  body  anrronndinff  it*solf 
with  a  hard  envelope  so  that  the  more  \italized  and  »v'"  •  ^  nta  are  jm  '         '  '  '. 

immediate  notion  oi  the  envirojiment.     They  may  l>e  ^<  lin  (as  in  li  i  i 

by  perspimtiou,  the  evaporation  of  %^hi€h  eools  the  rih:..  v    ,  ,  llio  )>rr,]y       ,,  . 

of  a  properly  ventilated  Turkiiih  bath,  it  is  notonoua  that  a  tcmijerntn  t  >  lu  trl  \  .i.^  '  : 

of  boiliug  water  can  l>e  endured  by  BOme  persons  whose  bodies  reminn  iir  ai  Jy  nt  ti  1 

tempemtiirc.  If,  however,  the  natural  meima  of  cooling  the  body  be  impeded  (aa  when  the 
boily  i«  exposed  to  damp  air  or  under  abnormal  circumstjiuces  duo  to  disease),  then  the  tcm- 
poratme  of  the  body  itself  rises  wiUi  very  serioun  results,  for  clinical  observntioiis  ihow 
that  |>eriiisteiit  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  human  Ijody  above  the  normal  atafidani 
of  one  crr  two  degrees  below  100''  Fahr.,  is  almost  invariably  foUowed  b}-  fatal  effects. 

t  The  icieat  mass  of  vegetation  can  only  thnirish  in  the  light,  nevertholeai  tliere  ar*^  vcge 
table  organigma— various  fungi— which  thrive  in  darkness.     Similarly,  the  larger  nuinberol. 
auimaJK  carry  on  their  more  active  life-proceMes  iu  the  light  of  day,  and  many  (as  lizardn 
and  other  reptiles,  and  even  the  common  cat)  bask  with  ple^uiure  in  the  rays  of  ihr  ^^r^M 
Bnt  tiot  only  are  many  creatures  (as  bats,  owls,  and  many  moths)  creputcular  or  .  !, 

€ome  (:t«5  the  mole,  rat-mole,  and  nroteus)  are  nocturnally  blind.     In  the  darl  fl 

th<  "'       *  "^;  -(  3,  some  of  wnich  are  eyeless,  while  others  have  un-^ 

Vi  tly  in  suclf  a  region,  ejes  must  cither  iucrease  in  pow 

in  o  "      it<(ie&9.    The  eye*  of  nocturnal  auimala  (such  as  owls  ^i,  -       .  ., 

general ly  large. 

$  "^I'hr  recent  prolonged  d&rkness  in  London  has  been  fatal,  in  onr  Royal  Botatiie  5odeiy*« 
Harden,  to  several  tropical  plants  (imch  as  the  Vidoria  }egia  and  Pomtcderitt  asurtn)^  mid 
lias  m"cli  injured  CWneee  primroses^  ciuerarias,  and  othen. 
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A*  we  before  obssrved/'*"  all  creatures  require  more  or  less  moist tife 
m  a  condition  of  their  life,  very  mauy  being,  of  course,  absolutely 
i^uatic.  This  latter  couditiou  may,  however,  seem  to  impose  marc 
rict  limits  ou  distribution  than  arc  really  imposed  by  it.  Thus, 
liriotis  fishes  can  leave  the  water  and  traverse  a  greater  or  le^s  extent 
of  land^  and  in  this  way  may  find  their  way  over  some  narrow  watcr- 
itbeJ,  and  so  distribute  themselves  over  a  vast  novel  area.  The  mud-fish 
{Lepi(tosiren),  on  the  approach  of  the  dry  season,  buries  itself  in  the 
slimc  of  the  river  it  inhabits,  which  bakes  and  dries  around  it  in  the 
sun,  thus  enabling  it  to  exist,  where  elsewhere  it  would  soon  be  cxtcr- 
minatcd.f  The  small  aquatic  creatures  called  RotifersJ  (or  wheel  auimal- 
eiilcs)  may  be  completely  desiccated  so  as  to  seem  dead,  yet  will  revive 
on  the  application  of  moisture,  and  this  alternate  desiccation  and  revival, 
was  carried  on  by  Spalanzani  for  as  many  as  fifteen  times.  Some 
aoiomls  and  plants  are  specially  organized  for  desert  life — aa,  e,g\,  camels 
^and  cacti ;  the  cactus  tribe  (some  spheroidal  in  form,  some  like  elon- 
jatcd,  branching  candelabra)  delight  in  a  dry  station,  exposed  to  the 
sun's  burning  rays,  yet  may  themselves  contain  such  abundant  juice  as 
^lo  have  gained  the  name  "  springs  of  the  desert,^'  affording,  as  they 
often  do,  a  most  grateful  supply  of  moisture  to  man  and  beast. 

But,  besides  such  influences  as  temperature^  light,  and  moisture,  other 
more  obscure  causes,  probably  climatic,  aflect  the  existence  of  creatures 
in  certain  localities  in  ways  hard  to  undci'stand.J  Thus,  for  example, 
the  amall  island  of  Amboina  produces  larger  butterflies  than  do  any  of 
be  ranch  larger  islands  which  surround  it,  and  this  is  the  case  with  a 
ioxen  butterflies  belonging  to  nine  difl'erent  genera;  so  that  the  fact 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  influence  than  some  local  one.  In 
IjCelebes,  also,  a  whole  series  of  butterflies  s^hows  not  only  a  much  larger 
Op  but  also  a  peculiar  form  of  wing.  The  Duke  of  York's  Island 
to  have  a  tendency  to  make  birds  and  insects  whifcCj  or,  at  least, 
lie,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  develop  metallic  colours ;  while  the 
Moluccas  and  West  Guinea  have  favoured  blackness  or  redness  in 
parrots  and  pigeons.  Many  other  similar  instances  could  easily  be 
wtcd — such,  e.g.,  as  the  tendency  of  the  ^Mediterranean  to  change  the 
aode  of  growth  of  the  shells  of  oysters,  or  of  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  to  modify  a  number  of  introduced  trees  in  one  direction.  Causes 
rliich  thus  manifestly  alTect  the  forms  and  colours  of  organisms  may 
fe^idently,  by  a  somewhat  more  intense  action,  materially  afl'ect  their 
dbtribution.     It  may  be  that  mafjnetic  and  ekctricul\\  actions  also  have 

.fpoRAur  Hevikw,  July,  ni7U,  p.  704. 

k.  I  f.  itm.  %  I  th  - 1..'.-  ill.  iiM.i.tt^  ..f  t)ieir  shells  l>y  a  uiuoous  [Mvrtition  m.it.'.-tecl 

t  luaiiiture  for  life.    Thiu»,  a  shel !  '  to 

,jaU  Muacuni.  After  live  yi*ar8  it  r:  inoi 

4  AUtl  llV\!t.L 

irv  IlEViEW,  Kept.  I«7n,  pp,  34  ttt**l  43> 

v  since   11  ii  exhibit  electrical  |iUctimuf'nii« 

,.-_-^^.  -.--...,^^v^*.»  ,o  .i.:oompamoil  i^  ..v-..*v. .,  >...^.»i  ..aucc,  anil  precisely  BtmilanlUturb- 
u.rt  alto  Accomi*anie£  tliti  closure  of  the  fly-trap  k*ave«i  of  Dhmjta.    lu  luusi'lc  noil  nerve,  if  a 
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analoi^ous  effects.  Were  tlie  pliysical  forces  referred  to,  especially  heat 
and  ligbt,  the  maiu  causes  determiniug  the  distribution  of  living  beiugi 
over  t!ie  earth's  surface,  then  we  might  expect  to  find  them  arranged 
round  the  earth  in  horizontal  bands  corresponding  with  different  degrees 
of  latitude.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is,  indccdj  the  case.  Thus  we  have 
a  great  equatorial  belt  of  tropical  plants- — palms,  enormous  eliaibing 
plants,  plantains,  gigantic  grasses,  air-plants,  and  ferns — the  forests  being 
inhabited  by  large  hcrhivora  and  tltc  largesf^^  beasts  of  prey,  by  monkeys, 
brilliant  birds,  parrots,  bats,  large  snakes  and  lizards,  with  great  butter- 
flies and  insects  of  all  kinds. 

North  and  south  of  this  region  we  find  a  vast  extent  of  treeless 
plains,  often  (as  in  Mexico,  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and  part  of  Australia) 
deserts,  with  a  very  scanty  population  of  animals  and  plants. 

To  the  north  of  this  latter  region — and  to  the  south,  also,  where  land 
exists^— wc  again  find  much  forest  land,  though  we  may  (as  in  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi)  have  treeless  country  also.  These  forests,  however,  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  equatorial  ones.  Palms  are  re- 
placed at  fii-st  by  laurels  and  magnolias,  and  then,  further  north  or 
south,  by  deciduous  trees  and  conifers,  cycads,  araucarias,  and  tree-ferns. 
The  multitudinous  l>irds,  cliattering  monkeys,  and  great  buttcrtiics  are 
replaced  by  the  plainer  warblers,  fur-bearing  beasts,  and  smaller  insects. 

To  this  again  succeeds,  northwards,  a  region  of  heath,  moor,  or  bogn^ 
bounded  by  the  icy  regions  of  the  Poles,  when  life  gradually  fades  and 
disappears — for  all  the  swarms  of  aquatic  beasts  and  birds,  which  fre- 
quent certain  localities,  atid  the  short  burst  of  summer  flowers,  which 
may  here  and  there  be  met  with. 

In  spite  of  these  extremely  general  facts  of  distribution,  we  find, 
when  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  animals  and  plants  of  particular  kinds  inhabit  every  region 
which  is  physically  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  them.  Thus  the  plains 
of  the  Pampas  are  well  suited  to  nourish  cattlcj  which  there  thrive  and 


transverse  section  be  ma<le,  then  while  the  cut  surface  is  negative,  the  external  stu'&cc  i 

positive.     An  electrical  wave  alao  paases  alon^  intmcleB  and  nerves,  when  cjccitod  to  actioi 

In  certain  lifihei;,  moreover,  special  organs  exut  dcatined  to  store  up  eleetiK  '        '       '       ti' 

•nddcn  diBcharge  such  fiahes  may  be  enabled  to  give  severe  ahucka  to  r: 

vicinity.      Tlieso  electrical  organs  are  constructed  of  membranoiia  chaml  ..„, 

endoeing  a  jelly-like  unbatanoe,  while  special  nerves^  ending  in  niinuto  ramiticatioiis»  aNI 

distributed  on  one  and  the  same  side  of  each  alvcolu«.     The  arrangeuicut  of  the  alveoli  an^ 

the  position  of  the  organs,  as  also  their  nervoua  supply,  are  different  in  difTePcut  fi.9hes« 

Thus  in  the  totpedo,  there  are  two  such  organs,  one  on  each  aide  near  the  head  ;  while  in  tl 

electric  eel  there  are  four — two  on  each  sicle  of  tlie  trunk  and  tail.    In  tlie  Cm    ^ ' 

the  organ  ettends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  botly  immediately  benefit 

the    toq>edo,  each  organ  consists  of    a   quantity   of  verticiU  pile*  of  alw.  ,, 

number  of  prismH  (placed  side  by  side  and  united  by  connective  tisaue)^  and  If 

supply  cornea  from  tlie  medulla  oblongata.     lu  the  electric  eel  the  supply  i»  t>> 

ventral  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.    The  endings  of  the  nerrcs  in  tbe^e  otil'm     i  i 

nmch  the  same  relations  as  have  the  ends  of  the  nen^cs  w  hich  go  to  the  mitsi.  i  is  i  h  I  j 

the  organs  themselves  are  probably  a  special  development  and  mctamorpho^a  of  paits  of 

the  mnscular  system. 

♦  Though  o>.,..i;r,,,  ^f^  ^^^  mont  gt^neral  way,  the  largest  animals  ""^  *'i  ■  ^■* 
most  remark  i  s  are  inhabiuuts  of  the  intertropical  regions  i 

yet  sometiiii'  '     o^^^  fomts  found  in  gome  groiii*8  are  Arctic  ^ 

the  lai^gest  seo-npiders  {Pf^cHOffOftiii^*)* 
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multiply^  as  also  do  sheep  in  Australia.  Yet,  when  Europeans  discovered 
these  regioDs^  no  such  animals  inhabited  them.  The  West  Indian 
klandsy  again^  are  admirably  suited  for  such  creatures  as  apesj  yet  none 
ai-c  indigenouB*  to  that  region,  though  they  rapidly  increase  when  they 
hare  been  introduced. 

There  is  anotlier  interesting  fact  to  be  noted,  which  is  this :  Wheu 
wo  go  from  one  part  of  the  worki  to  another,  whicli  may  be  adjacent 
or  distant^  but  similar  in  climate,  we  may  find  the  animals  and  plant;* 
of  the  two  regions  to  present  a  marked  general  resemblance,  while  yet 
remaining  very  decidedly  distinct  in  kind.  Thus  we  find  monkeys  in 
both  South  America  and  Africa,  but  they  belong  to  very  didbrent  groups. 
Similarly,  the  sun-birds  of  the  Old  World  have  ranch  general  resemblance 
to  the  humming-birds  of  the  New  World,  but  really  there  is  no  true 
affinity  between  them.  Such  organisms  are  termed  represeaiative  forms,t 
the  creatures  inhabiting  one  of  the  regions  being  considered  to  repre- 
sent those  of  the  other  region. 

But  the  considerations  as  yet  entered  upon  will  not  suffice  by  them- 
selves as  an  introduction  to  the  facts  of  organic  distribution.  Reference 
must  also  be  made  to  (1)  physical  geography,  (2)  means  of  transport^ 
End,  i^i)  above  all,  to  antecedent  conditions,  such  as  those  recently 
treated  of.  X 

K  The  dry  land  of  our  globe  descends  from  the  North  Pole  in  two 
elongated  masses,  separated  by  two  deep  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
The  greater  of  these  two  masses  of  land  forms  one  conjoined  whole 
(Europe  and  Asia)  towards  the  north,  but  splits  as  it  descends  south- 
wards into  two  prolongations.  One  of  these  prolongations  is  Africa,  while 
the  other  consists  of  Southern  Asia,  further  prolonged  by  a  rich  archipc- 
^lago,  till  it  ends  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  Pacific  are  many 
lore  or  less  approximated  islands,  but  in  it,  as  also  in  the  Atlantic, 
arc  a  few  solitary  islands  quite  remote  from  all  other  land. 

The  great  tracts  of  land,  as  they  extend  southward*,  traverse  the 
various  horizontal  or  latitudinul  zones  before  referred  to,  and  become 
clothed  with  vegetable  forms,  and  enriched  with  animal  populations 
which  are,  as  has  been  said,  ^^  representative'"  in  character. § 

Here  and  there,  lands  which  are  adjacent  are  separated  by  deep 
depressions,  which  lor  our  purpose  have  much  significance.  As 
examples  of  such  may  be  cited  the  depression  of  the  ocean  to  the  south 
of  the  larger  Antilles  and  the  deep  strait  which  divides  the  islands  of 
Bally  and  Ijombok  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  directions  of  wind,  like  the  *^  trades,^^  and  the  course  of  oceatiic 
currents^  have  also  their  inHuence,  especially  on  the  next  matter  to  be 
GonsiderDdi 

~  ■      redly  a  rktu  lu  L  part  of  the  coutiiicnt  ui  Suutli  Amoricii. 

n^na,  f:*nnli<i^,  oi  onlers,  as  the  ca$o  may  lie. 
1  nv  rn  i.ittuti  of  Auimila  and  Pknta  to  Time:  "  sue  L'uKrE>iPt>R\UY  Review,  Janu  iry. 

i  Uma,  t.^.,  the  pAlma  which  ijiutt  ow  one  aide  of  the  Atlantic  are  very  diflfeient  from  t^io»c 
WBadk  p<jm  opou  thtt  other  ahor«  of  that  ticeait 
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2.  Such  movements  of  wind  and  water  liave^  in  fact,  imiK>rtaut  rela- 
tions ou  tbe  means  of  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms — ^aidlng 
the  flight  of  birds  and  the  dispersion  of  seedd  and  ova,  \'arioiis  aids  to 
such  dispersion  have  been  already  referred  to.*  The  Gulf  Stream  has 
drifted  objects  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  shores  of  Ireland.  White 
bears  have  been  carried  for  long  distances  on  icebergs,  and  jaguars, 
monkeysj  and  squirrels  have  been  seen  floating  down  the  Amazon  on 
accidental  rafts  of  uprLJOted  trees  and  drift-wood.  As  to  birds,  strong 
winds  have  carried  Eiftopean  ones  to  the  Azores,  while  others  have 
been  carried  (probably  with  the  help  of  ships)  from  North  AuKrira  to 
England. 

Reptiles  can  be  but  little  aided  in  their  dispersion  by  winds  or 
waves,  while  a  river's  course  may  be  to  them  an  cflectual  barrier. 
Frogs  and  efts,  again,  cannot  migrate  over  large  arid  tracts  of  laud  on 
account  of  their  need  of  moisture,  but  their  eggs  may  be  widely  dis- 
seminated by  rivers,  though  not  by  salt  water,  which  is  fatal  to  them. 
Small  fishes  seem  sometimes  to  be  caught  up  by  whirlwinds  and  so 
dispersed,  and  sometimes  to  be  scattered  by  volcanic  action*  Laud 
shells  may  be  carried  long  distances  by  the  sea  in  drift- wood,  being 
able  to  protect  tbemselvcs  from  the  water  by  a  secretion  wirh  which 
they  can  close  the  aperture  of  their  shell.  Insects  are  specially  liable 
to  be  transpoi-ted  long  distances  by  tbe  wind,  hawk-moths  having  been 
caught  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  land,  and  locusts  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  it — a  flight  of  such  insects  having  reached 
Madeira  in  1814. 

But  many  animalsf  regularly  travel  certain— Hjft en  great — distances 
spontaneously,  and  in  the  class  of  birds  we  meet  with  that  periodic  ebb 
and  flow  according  to  the  seasons,  which  is  called  migration.^  -Most 
migratory  birds  which  spend  their  summer  with  us,  winter  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  crossing  the  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  or  Cyprus.  Tho»e^ 
which  conic  to  us  in  the  winter  often  go  as  far  as  Lapland  in  summer* 
Japan  is  visited  both  by  summer  and  winter  migrants,  as  England  i«. 
In  America,  migration  can  be  cfiected  in  both  hemispheres,  over  con* 
tinuous  land,  and  has  been  very  cai'cfully  observed. 

Many  animals,  which,  unlike  birds,  arc  unable  to  eflect  rapid  and 
extensive  journeys  from  one  climate  to  another,  encounter  the  winter 


•  CoxTEMPcmAiiv  Rem£\v%  October,  1&79,  VV-  ^^  w^<t  323. 

t  Salmon  ascend  rivers^  Aad  lierrmga  and  mackerel  quit  tlie  depths  of  tbe  ici  to  dopc«ii 
their  eggs  in  shallow  waters  near  the  oout. 

t  Migration  is  ]»erhapR  explicahlc  as  the  exagvjeration  of  the  hablt^  uiiiver».nl 
iMiimids,  of  ranginf^  m  search  of  food.  Th«  habit  which  now  «»si8U  in  tht*  Cil*l 
*:fui  '  Ijiit  the  cutitiiiuatice  of  a]'  '    '  uo, 

the  \  fio  »Iu\v  a  i*rc>ceiaa  of  8ii)i  the 

!-ir*].^  ...-,.   ,, .  I  route  of  uiigratioii.      ^'  for 

in  Mfarch  of   i  ulcr  that  this  h;ibit  the 

hreciUiig  and  t  .  '  stationi*  liave  comt  t  jj^if 

are  paitinl  tnigiauU.  uut  all  the  iit(1i%liliials  going  at  i^ach  uiiniia:  'am 

of  hmis  uorth^'aaU  caii  liardly  be  explained  hy  search  of  ftKid,  ^t.  :  )iai 

krre  for  boaic  i«'hich  in  so  coiinfucuous  m  tuanjr  kiadi  of  birda« 
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hy  laiiiag  mio  a  profijund  letliargy — that  is  to  say,  tbcy  kiber- 
*as  ici  the  well-knowu  instance  of  the  dormouse, 
5^  An  agency  which  should  by  no  means  be  ignored  as  influencing  the 
dtj^tributiou  of  organic  life,  is  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of 

-    vf...  .  1  .,_,»„  ,|^-j  ii,jt  do  this,  because  tliey  have  the  power  of  keeping  tip  ^  uniform 
y*  in  »lHtc  of  tho   t^alil  of  wiuter.     In  the  dormDUse»  mamiot,  and  luauy 

i^l  over,  as  iilso  io  the  hedgehog  and  in  Uat3»  we  do  liotl  this  wirtter  sleep  to 

OGciix.  J'tie  lower  auiniiwls,  such  as  reptiles^  frogs,  and  efta,  many  Gahea,  apidera,  shelltish,  aud 
wornif,  Also  enter  into  this  state;  whilo  yet  lower  creatures,  such  as  infusoria  and  rliizupaU, 
protect  themselves  l»y  excreting,  and  forming  a  Btructurelo-4fl,  spheroida]  coat  or  '*  cj'8t»"  In 
prepAriug  to  hibernate,  animals  seek  secluded  and  sheltered  nooks,  or  barrow  in  the  dry 
gruund  or  ru  rauil,  or  conceal  themselves  in  mos^  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  There  they 
fall  into  a  eleop  (either  uninterrui»ted  or  intemipted  l>y  intervals  of  activity)  which  cudurea 
iiiurp  ..r  Tk^«  accordiuff  to  latitude  and  conaequcut  length  of  winter.  During  this  sleep  the 
b*  warm  hfooded  animals  falls  greatly,  aa  respiration  and  circulation  take  place 

vt  lud  slowly.     The  nutrition  of  the  body  is  also  effected  very  slowly,  the  fat  of 

the  U«ly  ^^enerally  considt^nitile  at  the  commencement  of  hil>ornation)  being  used  up  ia  the 
j>r<"«cea»,  unli^As  occasional  awaking  has  given  an  opportunity  for  feeding. 

'     :'  refK)ae,  analogous  to  hibernation,  also  takes  place  during  the  dry 
il  animals — aa  in  many  roj utiles,  frogs,  ami  iiahes — eg.^  LfpkloHten. 
..:.,  j^r  Madagascar,  which  has  a  superlicial  resemblance  to  the  hedgehog, 
•lio    ri  ;  as  to  its  annual  torpor,  and  certain  lemuroids  (of  the  genua  OhvirO' 

^l€u^^  Ahit  tho  SAme  island,  aeem  also  to  prepare  for  the  t«>rporof  the  ilry  aeaisoti 

h)  .  a  quantity  of  fat  iii  their  tads,  which,  it  ia  alleged^  diaappearo  by  the  time 

tJj  ''d  of  activity  hrtf  returned. 

(1  of  animals,  is  the  wiuter  inactivity  of  very  ujauy  plaota 
w!  la  our  own)  drop  their  leaves,  or,  if  herbs,  die  down  to  ahoot 

iQfiii  ■i;.ii-ij  Mitii  iw:  u  jm/ui  •►[  spimg.  DuHng  this  time,  the  aap  retreats  from  the  surface, 
And  IIm  prooeases  of  life  come  almost  to  a  standstill,  to  be  renewed  with  a  rapidity  and 
■u^ilcfiiits*  not  inaptly  termed  a  *'  burst  of  vegetation,"  at  a  [Mjriod  which  varies  aoconliiig 
tc.  ■  ^, 

i  1 1  tori>or  of  animahj  is  a  prolongation  for  weeks  or  for  raontha  of  that  iifocess,  ao 

lannliar  >  ct  so  mystcriou»»  called  derp.  During  it,  the  functious  of  life  are  slackened  in  their 
apeiulion,  and  the  refreshment  which  sleep  iiroduccs  is  not  due  to  any  accelerated  uutriti»m, 
bn'  *     ^  ition  of  the  wear  au<l  tear  of  activity.     The  immediate  canae  of  sleep 

is  Ivuowm   ft  is  intimately  counect-ed  with  some  comlition  of  the  uurvoiis 

oei  ^tifitujeed  that  its  immediate  cause  was  a  diminished  t]iiantity  of 

bl  thiii  view  ha^  uot  been  adequately  supported  l>y  facta.    During 

all  relaxed,  and  the  ptsitiou  assumed  by  the  ho<iy  is  often  tliat 

whj*;h  thtj  *iii  before  birth,  Tho  nervous  centres  are  aiso  more  or  less  compktely 

cut  off  from  '  I  3,  the  avenues  of  b-pocial  sense  being  more  or  le«s  obstructed 

by  the  po*i'  y  the  liody,   by  the  cli>sure  of  the  eyelids,   kc.     Not  only  is 

this  Uio  ca^'  Limuli  received  fail  to  ejccite  res[mnsQ  unless  they  are  of  much 

tan^'^  r»,  Lfi  ...oity.     Indeed*  when  exhaustion  has  been  very  ;^eat,  nrul  sleep 

lo!  are  {Kuverless,   and   the   access  of    aleen   becomes    irresistible — aa 

wh  i  the  rack.     Ordinarily,  the  advent  of  darknoaa  ia  the  signal  for  sleepi 

hut  iu  a*>cUirnal  auiuiak  the  period  of  daily  repo?ei»  inverted.  As  the  process  of  refrtsh- 
iDCfitv  indiK'^'d  by  pleep,  J>i»come*  more  and  more  perfected,  a  slighter  and  slighter  stimulus 
ii  '"  '    '  I'er,  till,  at  hv3t,  the  mere  changes  of  organic  life  Butfice  to 

ar  r  wonted  activity*     But  alth"»ugh  these  centres  are  during 

%U  T.i    J     riiimerce  with  the  external  world,  they  still  umintiiin  a  cer- 

t-i:  iccd  by  drcaiuB  which  oft^m  elicit  sounds  and  slight  movemeuta  oven 

III  '  j:  in  dog^)  as  well  as  in  ourselves.     It  may,  indeed,  be  that  we  alway.** 

df'  s  though  our  dreams  arc  generally  forgotten  immediately  ou  awakening, 

)t  }>e  abfcolutely  determined,  though  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  probablo 
lect  sleep  that  we  dream.     That  our  nervous  centrea  are  not  entirely 
I  world  is  proved  by  our  dreams  heino  often  intlnenced  by  sountls, 
'      1.  a  very  active  commerce  with  ihc  external  world  must  take 
f  the  sleep- walker,  who  may  so  wonderfully  ailjust  bin   niove- 
I  ound  him,     A  mere  local  lethargy  occurs  iu  hyjmotism,  when 
irSj  and  feels,  but  replies  to  tiucstious  and  exercises  hia  imagi- 
ions  with  the  greatest  reaclincsa  while  rcmainlrsg  utteily  para* 
1  uUry  actions, 

e  no  nervous  s^'stem,  can  have  notliing  really  similar  to  the  sleep  of 

*         Uons  as  to  parts  of  their  frame  with  the  ajiproach 

s  aud  Jlowera  wdl  close,  movemeuta  w  hieh  aa 

.  .t,.    .  *.     „  .  4  ,...-      ,^.,.>. ..».  .1,  as  will  appear  wlitn  we  come  to  cuusiler  the 

I  vi  hfing  beings  to  ont  another. 
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the  fli-Ii- 

such  (li- 

flriftcd 

bears    1 

moiik(  . 
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.r      ^t  i»  obvious  that  by  such  agency 

.a.5.'p*ed  spaces  now  occupied  by  seas, 

..^..i-y  shows  us  that  repeated  alterations 

Jut   the  living  world  of  to-day  even 

.r  ic  is  only  by  local  depressions  of  laud 

wr    coral-reefs   and   coral-islands    can   be 

^  .rai- reefs  are  not  able  to  live  except  within 

^     .-  .  i  the  Equator,  and  even  there  only  to  a  depth 

::iihoms,  though  different  species  differ  much 

-..  jution.     All  corals  live  best  and  grow  quickest 

...^    them  abundant  supplies  of  fresh    food   and 

...i.  :uul  therefore  they  grow  best  towards  the  open 

•SI*  <jLii  only  take  origin  within  a  certain  depth,  whence 

.lie  surface.     When  a  coral-reef  thus  arises  on  a  sea- 

.  .»  >c*t  on  the  seaward  side,  while  on  the  landward  side 

.    c  ^'hccked  bv  relative  starvation,  and  bv  the  destructive 

^.  .Kijcr  streams  bringing  refuse  from  the  land.     AVe  tlius 

^ivwing   close  to  a  shore,  technically  called  a  frinffing- 

.     «...ii  MO  have  at  the  island  of  Mauritius.      If,  under  these 

.  V  vv!s  the   land  slowly  rises,  we  shall   have   a  calcareous  mass 

.  >*  elevated   above   the  sea,  such   as   we  find  at   Thetia,  or 

>*.i:ul  v^to  the  north  of  Tahiti),  which  has  cliffs  of  upheaved 

vUi;   its   high  as  250  feet.      But   besifles  this   positive  organic 

. .   vv  ^>i  land  elevation,  we  have  similar  evidence  of  its  depression. 

*  .*  iriujring-reef  has  been  formed  the  land  supporting  it  sinks,  but 

v.'u'.\  that  the  eorul    mass  can  grow  upwards  as  fast  as  the  land 

V    AX.  '.aou  wc  shall  have  a  gradually  widening  and  deepening  channel 

x.*»vvu  the  land  and  the  coral,  while  an  increasingly  deep  submarine 

,  .'.:l   .%  loimed  at  the  coral's  outer  edge.     Thus  we  get  what  is  tech- 

..sali\  termed  a  Burricr-reef,  and  such  a  reef  we  have  on  the  north-east 

»x\k>i   of   Australia,  extending    (with  interruptions)    for  more    than  a 

jou.n;uuI  miles  in  length,  and  at  a  varying  distance  from  ten  to  one 

'uiiuUvd  miles  from  the  shore.      If  such  reefs  form  themselves  round 

>uuill  islands  which  sink  slowly,  then  as  they  sink  they  must  successively 

.u\iuiie  {i(  the  process  continues'  first   the  form  of  a  ring  of  coral  en- 

^  \v*ing  a  small  island,  then  of  a  ring  of  coral  with  only  a  minute  point 

of  land  towanls  the  centre  of  the  water  it  encloses,  and,  lastly,  the  form 

v»i  a  ring  of  coral  enclosing  only  a  contral  pool  of  sea- water,  or  "  lagoon," 

MiA  just  such  structures  are  the  •'  atolls"  and  "  coral  islands''  of  the 

l\4eiiie  and  Indian  Oceans.      It  is  thus  that  the  existence  of  such  islands 

M\\\  of  barricr-reofs  gives  evidence  that  very  extensive  land  depression 

has  taken  place. 

\\\i\  in  spite  of  all  the  considerations  yet  adverted  to,  the  cause  of 
*  iVNTEMiVKAKY  Ri'.virw,  .lamurj-,  IRHO. 
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"existiQg  geographical  distribution  of  living  beings  would  be  a  pro- 
blem the  solution  of  which  would  be  hopeless  were  it  not  for  the  light 
to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  past  life  of  the  globe  as  evidenced 
by  fossil  remains  and  geological  phenomena,  and  on  this  account  such 
phenomena  were  treated  of  in  the  preceding  Essay,  where  wc  saw  that 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  great  changes  as  to  local  faunas,  and 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself^  whetlier  the  different  animal  and 
vegetable  populations  of  diftercnt  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  to-day, 
may  not  be  the  descendants  of  the  populations  of  the  same  or  of  adja- 
cent areas  at  more  or  less  recent  or  remote  geological  epochs.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  existing  differences  of  climate^  no  action  of  winds  or  currctits, 
and  no  mere  migrations,  will  by  themselves  account  for  that  di.stribution 
of  living  beings  which  now  exists. 

Let  us  now  then  consider  what  these  facts  of  distribution  arc,  begin- 
ning with  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  life  upwards  and  downwards 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  tlie  sea-level— i.e.,  let  us  consider  what  is 
called  the  Ba  thy  metrical  (or  vertical)  distribution  of  living  beings. 

This  kind  of  distribution  is  much  affected  by  climate,  for  coincidently 
with  the  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  air,  as  we  ascend,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  at  the  rate  of  abaut  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  300 
feet-  Thus  an  ascent  of  430  feet  in  one  of  our  southern  counties 
19  equiralent,  therm oroetrically,  to  a  progress  of  100  miles  farther  nortli 
at  the  sea-level;  and  the  ascent  of  Etna  is  equivalent  to  a  journey  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Even  in  the  torrid  zone^  wc  come,  at  great 
altitudes^  to  a  region  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  it  is  obvious  tbat^  in  such 
a  region,  only  a  small  number  of  plants,  and  tlicrcfore  of  animals,  can 
subsist.  It  is  also  obvious  that  no  plants  or  animals  which  need  a  very 
high  and  equable  temperature  can  live  at  more  than  a  very  moderate 
elevation  above  the  sea- level  even  in  the  very  hottest  regions;  and  it  follows 
that  as  we  recede  north  or  south  from  the  Equator,  the  height  at  which 
«ich  organisms  can  flourish  must  descend  till  it  reaches  the  sea-level 
itself.  It  thus  conies  about  that  as  we  ascend  lofty  tropical  mountains 
wc  Buccessirely  pass  through  different  horizontal  bands  of  organic  life* 
In  the  lowciit  and  hottest  plaius  we  find  forests  of  palms,  bauanas,  and 
^tbcr  characteristic  tropical  plants*  At  a  moderate  elevation  these  give 
to  evergreens  such  as  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  the  warmer  tem- 
perate regions.  To  this  succeeds  a  belt  of  deciduous  trees  and  pines, 
which  may  attain  a  great  elevation — the  oak  reaching  to  11,500  feet  on 
the  southern  &lope  of  the  Himalaya,  and  the  birch  to  14,000  feet  on  its 
northern  slope.  Beyond  the  region  of  trees  we  find  only  shrubs, 
grasses,  Alpine  plants,  and  mosses,  till  the  highest  limits  of  life  are 
feactiecl.  That  limit  descends  as  we  recede  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Polet*    Thus  the  birch,  which  ascends  to  such  a  hcicrbt  in  the  Himalaya, 

chcs  but  to  an  elevation  of  64O0  feet  in  the  Caucasian  mouutains, 
ad  i»tO{)s  short  of  2000  feet  in  Lapland. 

Am  wo  ascend  mountains  in  Southern  Europe,  we  find  that  mallows. 
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rhubarbs,  pea-plants,  and  eupborbias  give  place  to  primroses,  geuiiaus, 
saxifrages,  sedges^  and  mosses,  and  the  proportion  of  monocotylcdonuns 
plants  to  dicotyledonous*  changes  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  7, 

Pine  trees  arc  very  generally  diffused  in  the  northern  hemispher©- 
Ipeeially  in  cold  and  elevated  regions,  and  they  afford  good  example 
of  '^  representative  forms/'  Thus  the  Scotch  fir  (P.  sijlvcstris)  of  the 
north,  IS  represented  in  the  Alps  by  the  hooked  pine  (P.  imclnala) ;  in 
the  Canary  Islands, by  their  proper  pine  (P.  canarietms);  in  the  Himalaya, 
by  the  lodiau  cedar  (P*  denodara);  in  the  Rocky  Monutainsof  America, 
by  the  Weymouth  pine  (P,  strobm);  and  in  Chili,  by  the  Arancaria. 

As  a  rule,  then,  wc  find  in  the  highlands  of  the  tropics^  plants  repre- 
senting, or  identical  with,  others  which  inhabit  the  plains  of  temperate 
climc9,t  and  in  the  highlands  of  temperate  climes,  representatives  of 
colder  plains.  It  is  the  same  with  animals.  Thus,  in  the  Aljis,  there 
is  a  butterfly  (Chinobas  aelio)  belonging  to  a  genns  which  is  character' 
istic  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Efts  are  animals  specially  belonging  to  the  north  temperate  region, 
yet  certain  species  descend  into  South-eastern  iVsia  along  the  Laos 
Mountains,  and  into  South  America  along  the  heights  of  the  Andes  to 
Bogota. 

We  may  explain  such  conditions  as  the  results  of  migrations  produced 
by  climatic  chaage,  like  that  attending  the  glacial  epoch.  At  that  time 
there  took  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  migration  southwards  of 
plants  and  animals,  which,  as  the  cold  increased,  found  stations  suited 
to  them  at  more  and  more  southerly  localities-  Afterwards,  as  the 
climate  became  warmer,  the  Arctic  forms  retreated  from  the  lowlands, 
and  were  replaced  by  species  returning  from  warmer  climes,  Tbii 
retreat  of  northern  forms  could  take  place  in  two  ways — (1)  either  by 
passing  along  the  plains  to  more  northern  regions^  or  (2)  by  asceudiug 
to  gi*eater  altitudes  in  the  mountains  of  southern  regions.  Having 
readied  such  stations  they  were  necessarily  there  iraprisoncil  (in  stations 
suitable  to  them),  and  thus  we  find  in  the  present  day  (as  in  the  casea 
cited)  outlying  northern  forms,  like  islands,  isolated  in  seas  of  organic 
life  of  a  warmer  character. 

Other  migrations  have  taken  place  northwards  towards  the  Equ&tCMT 
from  southern  regions,  and  these  migrations  have  been  rendered  possible, 

•  As  to  theise  terms  sec  CoNTKMroRARY  Revikw,  September,  1874*,  PP*  ^i  ^^^  ^^' 
t  We  have  excellent  cjcamples  of  this  in  three  elevated  juid  -widely  oeparatod  Afru^n 
localities— (!)  The  Cameroon  Mountainu,  (2)  the  HiglUauds  of  Abyssinia,  and  (3;  Kilima 
NJAro— tho  highest  of  African  moantaiaa.  These  elevated  tmcts  are  settnrated  by  wida 
regions  which  do  not  appear  to  cootain  any  land  of  similar  height.  Now  the  diiiUint  Came- 
roon and  Ahyssiman  Moimtaius—  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet— possess  fifty-MX  gencm  of 
plaaCs,  almoBt  all  of  which  are  common  to  these  two  regions.  But»  what  itt  much  inoro 
striking,  forty  three  genera  and  twenty  aeven  species  of  p&nts  in  the  Cameroon  Moiuitaina 
are  common  to  it  and  to  Europe,  while  in  AbyBsiDia  we  have  as  many  genera  cornmnn  to  it 
and  to  Europe,  and  nearly  as  many  apeciea — namely,  twenty^four— wliile  W  ^pecieii 

are  common  not  only  to  these  Afi-ican  rc^^Ions  and  t*!  KnrojHs,  but  to  Greut  i  «. 

Kilima  Njaro  ha«  not  been  fonnd  i»  to  British  spe<;ief,  aua  p'mi  ivw  Enro- 

[ienti  fonui.     It  hivs^  however,  one   i  ,  w*   Manniii^  which  haii  been  loand 

nowhere  else  in  Africa,  save  iu  the  disUk.,.  ^  ..»*...-.,  Alountaijis.  (See  a  paper  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  the  Jonrnat  of  the  Linntean  Society,  vol.  xiv»  pp.  1 4 1-146,) 
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[iir  fumlitatoJ,  by  chaoges  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  such  as 
Hhasc  which  have  made  a  sea-bed  into  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Different  animals  aseend  to  very  different  heights.  Thus,  for  example^ 
the  orang-outan  is  confined  to  the  hot  and  humid  coasts  of  Borneo, 
^  while  tlie  most  snub-nosed  of  all  apes  {Semnojjiihccus  7*o.raIlan£p)  was 
foand  by  Pere  David  amidst  the  snowy  mountains  of  Moupin,  in  Thibetj 
LItt  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  in  a  region  where  frost  and  snow  last  for 
•creral  months.  Most  of  the  great  eats  are  inhabitants  of  warm  regions 
only,  but  the  tiger  flourishes  in  the  Amoor  country  in  an  almost  arctic 
climate. 

In  EnropCj  the  bear  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  over  8000  feet,  but  the 

badger  does  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  above  5000.    The  chamoiK 

ad   ibex   ascend   (in   the  Alps  or  Pyrenees)  to  between  the  region  of 

rirees  and   the  snow*liiie ;  bat  the  fallow-deer   docs  not   extend   above 

6000  feet.     While  the  camel  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  the  allied 

American  form — ^the  llama — ^ascends  to   18^000  in  the  Andes,  and  the 

Jurrhel   sheep  of  Central  Asia  bounds  along  at  an  altitude  of  \7pW, 

where  man  breathes  with  ditficnlty. 

Although  serpents  arc  creatures  loving  warmth ^  and  abounding  in 
both  humid  forests  and  arid  plains,  yet  boas  ascend  the  Andes  3000 
feet,  and  the  viper  is  found  in  the  Alps  5000  feet  above  the  sea*  The 
greatest  height  attained  by  any  large  animal  seems  to  be  that  attained 
by  the  great  Condor  vulture,  which  soars  more  than  32,000  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  different  depths  of  the  ocean,*  we  yet  know 
ittle — as  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  its  Qoorj  at  a  greater  depth 
than  that  of  2500  fathoms,  has  been  explored.  The  great  ocean 
area  is  that  of  the  South  Pacific,  of  which  all  other  oceans  and  seas 
may  be  regarded  as  diverticula  or  reaches^  the  most  important  being  the 
it  offshoot  constituting  the  Atlantic  Occan.f  Until  a  few  years 
3,  the  distribution  of  life  beneath  the  sea's  surface  was  supposed  to 
Qfide  away  downwards  into  lifeless,  abyssal  depths  beneath  it,  answering 
to  lifeless,  ice-clad  peaks  above  it. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  there  is  no  depth-limit  to  life,  especially 
animal  life.     No  plants,  indeed,  arc  known  to  live  at  great  depths, 
ad  100  fathoms  seems  practically  to  limit  what  is  generally  understood 
\  vegetation.    Animals,  however,  do  live  at  the  lowest  depths,  though  pro- 
ably  in  diminished  number,  both  as  regards  species  and  individuals. | 
At  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms  the  ocean  fauna  presents  much  richness 
and  variety.} 

.-*  i,,,i.r.rt,,i*  foctA  iti  thm  comicctioii  have  lie<Mi  jL^tbcred  ilaring  the  explomtion  of 
See  Sir  C  Wyvillo  ThorasonK  a<."coiuit  of  ite  voyage  iu  the  Atlantic 
-  oociUi^  between  400  and  2O0<)  fathouiH,  is  (except  near  coasts)  covered  by 
,M>s»Lof  foramiDifein,  aod  of  abella  ami  fmpucuts  of  shells*     At  a  greaticr 
If  ^»<  /»f  Ji  rt'd  cl»y,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  feUimthic  mineiula* 

■^    d&rknesf)  nor  tii  iis  pressure  which  exbt  in  such 

1  ^ )  tie  barriera  to  i 

.  1  IV  i»  >L  ii'.*,t  u*uj  .Mc  i-,4  clay  depositd,  i%u  nv  Mvfct  of  all  on  the  calcareous  matter 
fonuii  J  the  iknies  of  corcil  reefs  nnd  coml  islands. 
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Oa  the  whole,  ocean  life  ajTpcars  to  be  richest  near  the  surface  an 
at  or  Bcar  the  bottom,  when  this  is  not  at  a  profound  depth. 

Just  as  the  creatures  of  the  higher  parts  of  tropical  mountains 
resemble  those  of  tcmi)erate  plaius,  so  the  faunas  of  tropical  abysses  are 
like  those  of  the  shallower  waters  of  higher  latitudes. 

Below  500  fathoms  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  ocean  faunas  of 
all  re^ons ;  aiul  the  inhabitants  of  great  depths,  when  not  identical,  are 
of  representative  kinds,  ^ 

As  to  the  distribution  of  living  creatures  horizontally  over  the  earth *a 
surface — i.e.,  their  geographical  distribution,  in  the  general  sense  of 
that  terra — we  may  say  that  the  Old  World,  excluding  Australia,  has  one 
population  and  America  another,  although  towards  the  extreme  north 
the  populations  of  both  hemispheres  blend  in  one.  Similarly,  the  con- 
tinuous land  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World  has  one  general 
organic  population ;  but  as  we  descend  south  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the 
Asiatic  deserts,  two  diverging  sets  of  living  beings  come  before  us.  In 
South  America,  and  especially  in  the  Australian  region,  we  find  new 
worlds  of  organic  life — new,  that  is,  as  viewed  by  exploring  feyes;  but 
old  indeed,  if  estimated  by  its  past  duration.  It  is  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly reflection  that  no  such  new  world  remains  to  reward  the  explorers 
of  the  future  as  that  which  delighted  the  eyes  of  Banks  and  Solander, 
%vben  they  for  the  first  time  revelled  in  those  organic  novelties,  their 
pleasure  in  seeing  which  they  at  once  recorded  and  perpetuated  in  the 
name  *^  Botany  Bay," 

The  facts  of  geographical  distribution  of  organic  life  are  sueli  tliat 
they  may  be  most  convcuiently  presented  by  treating  plants  and  animals 
separately* 

The   Geography  of  Plants, 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  notorious  that  different  plant* 
affect  different  soils  and  situations.  The  kind  of  situation  which  is 
really  suitable  for  the  healthy  growth  of  any  species  of  plant  is  called 
Hb  station;  but  it  may  inhabit  several  or  many  local  stations  over  a  wide 
area,  and  such  area  is  called  the  habitat  of  such  species. 

Although  the  habitat  of  each  species  must  contain  within  it  suitable 
stations,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  suitable  stations  constitute  a  habitat. 
We  find  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  may  bo 

•  Spcingea  and  EchinodenuB  are  etiiplinticaUy  inbabitaxits  of  great  dejiths,  but  n'^ither 
liydiwlike  auimalfi  nor  c^^nUa  are  »o,  only  four  gencm  of  tbo  latter  having  yet  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  1300  fathoms.  Bryozoa,  Compeda^  nod  Brachionopoda  are  wiifely  lUstributeil 
Rt  aU  depths,  and  some  fishes  (iuch  as  the  MacrvLrid€^)  are  nlninat  eei  taiuly  abyssal  forms.  A 
variety  of  animals,  tsuch  as  PteroiMxls,  cej-tain  Ctasteropod a  (f/ariiKirr a,  Firr-     ^       ■  1 

Wyinj,  fishes  are  Burface  siiv'iaiuiers,  as  also  are,  of  course,  all  marine  birds— 1 1 
probably  tJie  least  so,  a^  it  may  lie  said  to  fly  subniergecL     This  auimnl  setu  _  i 

never  quit  the  water  save  for  breeding.     One  surface  organism  is  the  sea-xseeci  * 

fmetiftrtim)^  i^hich  here  and  there  forms  what  may  be  called  floating  islands  v  .{ 

pbelter  to  swarios  of  animah.  The  main  ptart  of  the  ocean  where  this  is  fci' 
•'  Sarirasaum  8*ia."  which  occupies  a  variable  advice  between  the  2t)th  and  4i 
\K     *  -:!deaud  the  15th  and  r^flth  ]  anill^       "  ^  ^'   ' 

ir  I  Pac'lic,  Ixtwetii  the  30th  anil 

n,  between  the  40th  and  Zbii\  ^  i    ....    .    .. _. 
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Ski  to  be  raore  or  less  similar  stations,  while  yet  their  vegetable  popu- 
lations (as,  €,f/  y  in  Sonth  Africa  and  Australia)  arc  very  different^  while 
the  real  suitability  of  a  station  from  which  a  plant  is   naturally  absent 
J  may  be  sho^n  by  it^s   fiourishing   when   introduced — as   the  Australian 
Jucalyptu**  now  flourishes  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  island  of  Corsica   has   some  sixty   species  of  flowering   plants 
eeuliar  to  it,  while  the  British  Isles  possess  no  single  kind  which  is  not 
'also  found  elsewhere,*   Yet  the  climate  atul  soil  of  Corsica  have  no  cor- 
responding singularity, 

Wc  are  thus  compelled  to  recognise,  as  very  important  causes  in  the 

ppC5cnt  distribution  of  plants,  temperature  and  climate,  but  to  them  must 

be  added  (to  account  for  existing  conditions)  facts  as  to  means  of  dis- 

d,  and,  above  all,  the  circumstances  of  tlie  world's  organic  history  in 

Igoological  periods  more  or  less  remote. 

First,  a  few  words  may  be  said  with  respect  to  latitudinal  distribution 

lin  horizontal  lands.     The  equatorial  belt  of  the  intertropical  zone  is  the 

I  great  forest  region,  because  the  atmosphere  there  is   nearly  saturated 

with  rapour,t  and  the  seasons  arc  constant, J  with  no  short  days,  so 

Ihat  tlie  most  favourable  existing  conditions  for  vegetable  life  on  the 

largest  and  roost  luxuriant  scale   arc   there   found.     One   of  the   most 

striking  features  of  an  equatorial  virgin  forest  §  is  the  great  number  of 

perfectly  straight  trunks  of  trees  of  different  kinds  which  stand  at  con- 

Mdcrable  distances  from  one  another  like  high  columns,  and  may  rise 

100  feet  without  giving  off  branches,  and  then  spread  out  so  as  to  form 

continuous  roof  of  leaves   and  interlacing   branches   so   dense    as  to 

r&Uow  but  a  dim,  religions  light,  to  il laminate  the  gloom  of  such  a  vast 

natural  temple^  the  exterior  of  which  is  bathed  in  intense  snnlight  and 

Itcorehing   heat.      But    these   great    trees   form   only   a  portion  of  the 

'forest.      Beneath  them  a  second  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees  may  be 

fomid,  which,  tliough  forty  or  fifty  feet  highj  do  not  touch  the  lowest 

branches  of  the  forest  giants.      Beneath  the  smaller  trees  there  is,  again, 

afteu  a  third  forest  of  small  trees,  six  to  ten  fe.H  high,  with  dwarf  palm 

and  tree  and  other  ferns.      The  soil  itself  may  be  bare  (save  for  decaying 

fallen  fragments),  or  be  covered  here  and  there  with  flowering  herbs,  or 

with  a  dense  carpet   of  lycopoda.      Next  to  the  trees   themselves,  the 

woody  climbing  plants  form  the  most  striking  feature.      Sometimes  they 


•  XsTtiel.r,  trt  Etimpe,  or  olae  (ah  oxtremely  rare  case)  in  America. 

t  T  the  ftir  for  boUUng  water  iucretties  more  rapidly  as  its  temperature 

iM9.  raturo  itself  iricivivfles.     Thna  it  is  that  a  Hmall  decrease  in  heat  dtimig 

'  '  t  and  ruuist  regions  ao  very  heavy  a  dew  aa  ia  there  foimd, 
'>iu  the  sjiuio  cause,  is  exeesalve  ;  Tvomlan  aud  D;itavia  Ijaving 
,  -.4 ,  ...,.,  ,.jH,  25  and  7Q  iuehea  reRjTp<?ctively.  The  highest  rainfall  in  any 
ik  18  about  3  luches,  tlie  highest  rainfall  in  any  tnontji  in  Batavia  is  about 
t  is  evan  rcconled  once  to  have  rained  as  much  as  3^^  lueliea  in  one  hour. 
-Al  0,  *•  Topical  Nature.** 

^  Hh'itild  be  laid  ou  the  uniformity  thus  induced*     In  regions  which  are  of 
th,   but  whero  the  climate  ii  exceptionally  e<|uable.   the  vegetation 
of  a  tropical  cUai-acter,  aa  we  see  in  the  tree-ferns  of  New  Zealand  and 
^v.,.i..  i^Iiinda. 
I  Sets  %In  Allrv»l  Wallace's  *^Troincal  Nature/'  i*.  30. 
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strcteli  tightly  from  tree  to  tree,  sometimes  tliey  hang  in  festoons,  an 
sometimes  lie  iu  coiled  heaps  ou  the  ground  iu  the  wildest  confusion* 

To  the  equatorial  belt  wc  may  add  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface 
within  the  tropics*,  and  consider  the  whole  as  the  inter  tropical  zone,  in- 
eluding  not  only  the  sea-lcvcl  hut  the  elevated  land  within  it  up  to 
ahout  5000  feet.  In  this  great  zone  we  have  an  average  annual  tem- 
perature of  75^^  to  80^  Fahr. ;  that  is  to  say,  heat  is  everywhere 
ahuudaut,  so  that  the  presence  or  ahsenec  of  moisture  hecomcs  the  main 
determining  cause  of  the  ahundance  or  scarcity  of  vegetation.  This 
zone*  contains  ahout  20,000,000  square  miles  of  land,  but  a  large  part 
(as  before  mei^tioued)  is  desert.  Aaiongst  its  noteworthy  plants  may  he 
mentioned  palms,  bamboos,  tree-ferns,  orchidsj  pandanii  peppers,  begonias^ 
gingers,  the  pine-apple  order  [Brmneliacede),  figs,  dorstenias,  cacti,  and 
succulent  euphorbias,  while  many  annual  plants  whicli  in  colder  regions 
arc  small  and  herbaceous,  arc  here  represented  hy  shrubs  and  bushes  jt 
also  ferns,  arums^  and  orchids  take  the  places  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  of 
colder  climes.  In  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  vegetation,  flowers 
appear  scarce  in  tropical  regions,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  foliage  leaves 
of  every  shape  and  texture,  while  the  rich  and  glowing  coloura  of  our 
aiituuiu  and  the  delicate  tints  of  our  spring  are  both  wanting,  owing  to 
the  i>crcnuial  nature  of  tropical  verdure.  The  whole  flora  includes  upwards 
of  10/>00  known  species,  Amon^  the  edible  products  are  yams,  arrow- 
root, rice,  maize,  cocoa  and  Brazil  nutSj  mango,  custard-apple,  guuvaj 
hrcad-fruit,  bananas,  dates^  tamarinds,  betel-nut,  vanilla,  castor-oil, 
cnfleCj  sugar,  nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  &c. 

Beyond  each  tropic  is  a  belt  from  000  to  1400  miles  wide,  form- 
ing about  13,000,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  constituting  the  warm 
temperate  zone.  It  includes  North  Mexico  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States^the  Mediterranean  basin,  Persiaj  Northern  Hindostan, 
Southern  China  and  Japan,  iu  the  north.  Southwards  it  comprises 
Cape  Colony,  Southern  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Trls^lan  d^Acunha, 
Southern  Brazil,  La  Plata,  and  Chili.  Tlic  annual  average  temperature 
ranges  from  75*^  to  55*^,  and  the  winter  is  never  cold  enough  to  give  a 
sensible  check  to  vegetation.  Its  flora  also  contains  as  many  as  40^000 
known  sijceicsj  and  the  region  includes  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  floras  in  the  world,  such  as  that  of  South  Africa.  Its  leading 
features  arc  :  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  tropical  forms  and  the  great 
diminution  of  woody  plants,  palms,  and  tree-ferns.  Instead  of  these  we 
have  deciduous  troea  and  pines,  with  umbellifcrs  and  conifers.  We  have 
also  myrtles,  Proteaceip  and  Ratace<^.  The  orchids*  come  down  from  the 
trees  and  take  to  the  earth,  which  is  often  carpeted  with  grass;  while,  iu 
*thc  colder  part  of  the  rone,  wre  have  stretches  of  broom  and  heatli  and 
shndjs,  with  rigid  leaves  and  prickles.  The  edible  products  arc  ric 
mni/'f\  wheats  barley,  millet,  lentils^  'vines,   figs,   pofnefrraTiate??,   olives 

*  H«e  Baker's  * '  Geograpliical  DifttHbntiom  of  PlAnti/* 
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lemoiiSj  oranges^  tobaccos,  aloes,  scnna^  castor-oil,  te:i^  opiunij  cucumbers, 
tuelons^  thjme,  sage,  laveudcr,  rosemary,  marjoram^  &c. 

The  next  zones  may  be  called  the  cool  temperate  zones.  The 
northern  zone  includes  the  lands  at  sca-lcvel  and  a  little  abjve  it,  from 
lat,  45"^  in  Europe  and  35^  in  Asia  and  America,  up  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  The  South  cool  temperate  zone  \%  little  developed  and  takes  in, 
besides  Patagonia,  only  the  Falkland  Islands,  Marion  Island,  aud 
Kergaelen's  Laud,  To  these  zones  also  belong  such  lands  of  the  warmer 
>ncs  as  rise  above  a  certain   altitude.     Altogether   the  area  embraces 

jut  16,000,000  stjuare  miles  of  laud.  The  total  flora  includes  over 
15,000  species,  but  these  are  very  unequally  distributed*  Thus,  while 
faples  has  about  3130  species,  Iceland  has  scarcely  more  than  4^0, 
The  flora  iucludes  catkin-bearing  trees  and  eouifers,  while  there  is  a  total 
abseuce  of  all  tropical  forms.  Woody  plants  are  &till  less  abundant  in 
proportion  to  others  than  in  the  warm  temperate  zones,  and  tlie  forests 
arc  raonotonooa,  e.g.^  from  the  local  prevalence  of  one  kind  of  tree.  The 
fern»  are  small,  while  grasses,  Iteliens,  and  mosses  become  abundant. 
The  edible  plaiJts  are  wheat,  oats,  harley,  and  rye,  the  fruits  commonest 
with  us,  and  our  ordinary  vegetables. 

The  last  pair  of  zones  arc  those  which  exist  between  the  cool  tempe- 
rate zones  and  the  two  caps  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow  which  invest  the 
earth's  poles.  As,  however,  there  is  hardly  any  la^d  thus  placed  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere^  we  may  say  that,  practically,  there  is  but  one 
»uch  zone,  which  may  be  called  the  Arctic  zone.  Its  aunual  average 
temperature  ranges  from  30*^  to  dO'^,  though  ii  may  be  said  to  include 
the  mountain  tracts  of  more  Soutlieru  lands  below  tlic  snow*liue,  yet 
it  is  really  very  different  from  the  Alpine  regions  of  warmer  zones,  from 
the  very  long  days  of  its  short  summer.*  Its  flora  consists  mainly  of 
low  trees,  bushes  and  herbaecous  plants,  the  trees  being  found  only  in 
the  less  severe  stations.  There  are  hardly  any  annuals,  and  no  edible 
plants  of  any  wide  cultivation. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  existing  latitudinal  divisions  of  plant 

ography,  but  the  world  may  be  quite  otherwise  divided  into  botanical 
Dgions,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  dividctlt  into  the  ten  following 
Dtanical  regions— (1)  Arctic,  (2)  Boreal,  (3)  Caucasian,  (i)  Ethiopian, 
l5)  South  African,  (6)  ludo-Malayan,  (7)  Australian,  (8)  Neo-troplcab 
^(9)  Polynesian,  and  (10)  Antarctic. 

It  may  be  best  to  begin  with  the  best-known  region,  that  in  which 
our  own  country  is  included. 

This  Boreal  region  includes  Europe  atid  Asia  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  Caucasus,  the  north  of  Persia  and 
Afghauiatan,  the  Himalaya  and  the  north  of  China^  also  the  greater  part 


•  W)iJle  tW  Arctic  lowering  i^lants  and  ferns  together  CH»nipns€  uot  more  than  fi(N>  species 

fhAfilJy  Jiuirii  th  ii  ;i  IrJinlt  Iih  part  of  wbicL  iKt*i  uot  alsfi  iuliabitantjj  of  other  parts  of  the 

I  t  eu  2000  and  30(»0  sptcies  in  the  Alpitie  lieighU c*f  the  Andes. 

I  by  Professor  ThUclton  Djcr,     Sec  u  papur  by  him  in  t]M* 
I'j  iJit  lluyal  L»eograp!iicai  Society/^  vol.  xxti.  Ko.  vi.  lUJO. 
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of  North  America  down  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  along  the  mountains, 
even  to  the  south  of  the  Equator.  This  region  therefore  includes  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  the  prairies  of  America,  and  forest  regions  of  botb 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  has  therefore  the  botanical  character 
already  assigned  to  the  cool  temperate  zone^  but  within  it  we  find  startling 
diversities,  e.ff.,  as  between  the  eastern  and  western  region  of  both  the 
American  and  Old  World  sections  of  the  Boreal  region.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Old  World  section  of  the  Boreal  region,  out  of  eighty-tiv© 
trees  seventeen  are  conifers.  In  the  adjacent,  or  eastern  part  of  the 
New  World,  there  are  155  kinds  of  trees,  amongst  which  are  magnolias, 
tulip  trees,  liquidamba,  sassafras,  the  catalpa,  butter-nut,  black  wnluut, 
many  kinds  of  oakj  the  hemlock,  sprucCj  the  deciduous  cypress,  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach,  &c.*  In  the  western 
part  of  North  America  we  find  only  about  seventy-eight  kinds  of  trees, 
mucli  more  than  half  of  wliich — ^namcly,  forty-four — arc  conifers. 
Amongst  the  latter  arc  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia  and  the  Douglas  fir, 
and  it  is  the  home  of  Pinis  ifisiptb,  P,  microcarpa,  Thuja  gigmitta,  Thuja 
Lobbii,  Piceu  nobUiSy  P,  lasiocarpa,  as  well  as  of  the  cypresses 
Lawsoniuna  and  Lamber liana. 

In  Eastern  Asia  we  find  seven ty-eight  deciduous  trees  and  foi*ty-fi^ti 
conifers,  many  of  the  former  closely  rcprescntiug  those  of  Eastern 
America,  as  well  as  peculiar  forms  such  as  the  silkworra-nonrishing 
Aiianthus,  the  Pawlownia  (with  its  foxglovedike  flowers),  the  crimson* 
flowered  japonica,  the  Wciglia,  aucuba,  camellia,  cryptomcria,  the  nm^ 
brclla-pine,  a  very  large  maidenhair- fern,  and  others.  In  Kamskatks 
wc  have  ver}^  remarkable  gigantic  umbelliferous  plants  {Heracleum  and 
Angelica),  and  also  a  gregarimis  nettle  often  ten  feet  high. 

The  Arctic  region  includes  all  the  land  known  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  its  characters  have  been  already  noted  under  the  head  of  tho 
*'  Arctic  zone.''  In  parts  it  is  not  so  destitute  of  floral  charm  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.t  Biit  tlic  flora  of  the  Arctic  region  ditters  mud 
in  different  places.  The  flora  of  Greenland  extends  far  northwards 
quite  distinctly  from  the  more  eaatwardly  situated  Spitabergcu  flora  and 
the  more  westwardly  situated  American  flora. 

The  Caucasian  region  includes  the  Mediterranean  baain  south  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  and  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara.  It 
also  stretches  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia,  to  Afghanistan 
and  the  river  Seinde.     A  detached  outlying  part  of  the  same  region  is 


^  For  Uiese  and  otLer  facta  ooDeemiog  trees,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wiillaciy  in  iliv 
Fortni^hfltf  IkrUw  for  Koveml>er,  1879. 

t  8ir  George  Nar^  found  on  Mory  3l>th,  Ut,  83°  5'  (at  Ward  Hunt's  Island),  a  fair  qtiantit]^ 
of  poppies  and  saxifrage,  as  well  as  small  tufts  of  gra^  ,  and  less  than  one  degree  fiurtber 
BOuth»  on  the  2&tli  July,  aprofuiie  carpet  of  purple  aaxifruge  followed,  after  ten  days,  hy 
** bright  yellow /fan tiiicu^iw  and  Dmba,  with  arir^  7  "  V'liig  of  the  moft  '  '  ■  *  /  ,1 
poppy  and  mountain  avena  and  a  small  yellow  h.^  .ind  the  south  i  I 

(lat.  HV  a')  is  descrihcd  as  having  a  rich  vegetatu  c:,  i  .  .    iing  six  hiM-iiiH  < 
Itlac'bloBsomed  Et^pcrU  (eight  and  ten  inches  high),  Autirttmci^ 

(**  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,* ^  vol.  i.)     In  Kotzeboc  Sound,  he»l'     •  .    i* 

riantly  on  the  top  of  ioebergS}  with  willows,  senecios,  polygonums,  lkL> 
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toLUHi  ill  tlic  Jiorth-easteru  part  of  Chitia.  The  flora  of  this 
region  is  very  rich,  and  it  includes  Bix-sevenths  of  the  whole  flora  of 
Europe.  Amongst  its  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  mentioned  the  Spanish 
piusapo^  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  Neapolitan  alder^  the  evergreen  oak, 
ihe  oleander^  the  plane,  the  walunt^  the  labnruimi,  the  Jndaa-tree,  the 
syringa,  the  palm  chamjerops,  as  well  as  the  Meiliterranean  heath  and 
aloe,  with  cistuse^,  coronillas,  and  myrtles. 

The  Ethiopian  region  consists  of  Africa  from  the  Sahara  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  together  with  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Sey- 
ehelle  Islands  and  Southern  Arabia*  Its  flora  has,  of  coui-se*  the 
general  characters  before  attributed  to  the  tropical  zone,  though  bamboos 
appear  to  be  absent.  It  is  also  destitute  of  oaks  and  pines.  Amongst 
its  noteworthy  forms  may  be  mentioned  aloes,  the  suceutent  euphorbias, 
which  simulate  cacti,  and  the  very  curious  IVelwiischia,^  It  shares 
pitcher-plants  with  the  Malayan  and  Australian  regions,  and  the  Napo- 
leoneos  with  the  neo-tropical  region.  Gioriosa  superba  is  common  to 
Africa  and  Asia^  and  the  Baobab  (Adansonia)  is  found  as  well  in  Africa 
as  also  in  Asia  and  Australia.  The  islaud  of  St.  Helena,  though  only 
ten  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  had,  nutil  recently,  a  very  rich  and 
very  peculiar  flora.  Amongst  its  peculiarities  was  the  native  ebony,  and 
there  arc  still  forty  species  of  flowering  plants  and  seventeen  genera 
absolutely  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  also  thirteen  kinds  of  fern — ^the 
last  relics  uf  the  rich  fauna  so  recklessly  destroyed, 

Tlie  Cape  region  includes  Africa  south  of  tlie  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
It  haa  a  \^Ty  rich  and  varied  flora  which  extends  along  highlands  north- 
wards to  Kilima  Njaro.  It  is  the  special  home  of  the  aloes.  Amongst 
the  forms  peculiar  to  it  are  the  Eudiosmea,  MeUanihus^  the  Sliibinees, 
licephalarios* 
Indo'Malayan  region  comprises  India  and  Southern  China,  the 
Malay  Archipelago  (including  Celebes),  and  Polynesia  beyond  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  In  this  region  the  bamboos  find 
their  home*  These  beautiful  plants  have  long,  slender,  cylindrical 
fketns  which  give  all  above  a  mass  of  delicate  foliage  in  vast  plumes 
rising  to  a  height  of  80  or  I(X)  feet.  These  plants  will  sometimes 
grow  as  much  as  a  foot  in  twenty- four  hours.  Here  we  again  meet 
with  the  oleander  and  cycas  and  nepenthesj  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. In  Java  the  wonderful  RafflesiaX  is  found,  and  in  Timor  the 
terrible  devil's^lcaf  nettle  (Urtica  urtntissima),  the  stiog  of  which  may 
be  fatal*  There  is  a  certain  atfinity  between  the  flora  of  Southern  Hin- 
dostau  and  that  of  the  Indo-Malayan  region.  The  Chinese  flora  is  still 
very  incampletely  known,  but  is  probably  of  great  interest,  judging 
firom  the  relative  richness  of  the  flora  of  Hongkong.  The  sparse 
iDhabitaDta  of  that  island  having  been  maiuly  fishermen,  its  treeSj  and 


•  See  Contemporary  Review  for  Sept«mlier»  1871*,  p. 
i  tSOO  milei  from  Africa  and  1800  from  America, 
^  See  CoNTE>rpoHAiiY  REvrEW,  September,  !«7i*,  p.  41. 
u  2 
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by  consequence  the  herbaceous  plants  they  sheltered^  have  escaped  th^ 
destniciiou  which  has  attended  them  in  the  densely- peopled  mainland. 

The  Australian  region  may  be  reckoned  as  including  Australia^  New 
Guinea,  the  MoluccaSj  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
typical  part  of  this  region  (Auafralia  itt^clf)  contains  the  most  distinct 
flora  anywhere  existing.  Tijegum  trees  [Eucalyptm)  form  three^fourtUs 
of  its  forests,  with  grass  gum-trees  {Xanthorrhata)^  stiff,  proteaceous 
types,  acacias  with  vertical  leaf-like  phyllodes,  with  easuarina,  and  many 
others.  In  Tasmania  wc  have  the  Iluan  pine^  and  in  New  Zealand  many 
tree-ferns,  though  tlic  EucahfptuSf  Acacia ,  Casnanna,  &c.,  arc  absent. 

Tlie  Nm-tropiml  regwn  comprises  tropical  America,  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Pacific  Islands  to  Navigators^  Island.  The  flora  of  this 
region  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  worhh  Amongst  the  forms  peculiar  tfl 
it  is  the  giant  water-lily  {Victoria  rtgia)^  the  whole  of  the  BromcUacem^ 
ButidifB,  Marcffi^aviace^e,  witli  others,  including  all  the  Cacti  but  two,* 
and  except  those  which  pass  northwards  iu  America  beyond  the  tropic 
of  ('ancer*  Here  also  arc  agaves  and  yuccas,  which  are  as  exclusivclj 
American  as  the  aloes  arc  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Patagonian  region  includes  Smith  America  from  the  tropic  to' 
about  latitude  50 ',  and  it  extends  northwards  along  the  Andes  almost 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  relations  also  with  New  Zealand,  as 
evidenced  by  the  genera  fuchsia  and  calceolaria.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters for  one  section  of  the  CompoHide^  and  here  are  found  the 
amncaria,  with  buddlea,  cscallonia,  and  bcrberis^  and  the  superb  Lapa- 
geria  rosea.  Amongst  forms  peculiar  to  this  region  are  the  Francoaced 
(allied  to  the  saxifrages),  and  in  its  waters  we  hnd  the  enormous  alga^ 
MacrocgJitis.-f 

Lastly,  the  Antarctic  region  embraces  all  the  land  south  of  50*^  latitudej 
and  therefore  Kergnelcn's  Land.  Its  flora  is  largely  made  up  of  local 
species  of  some  widely  distributed  northern  genera^  such  as  Carex,  Poa, 
Ranunculm,  &c.,  with  Alpine  types  of  the  Patagonian  flora.  Amongsl 
its  more  noteworthy  forms  may  be  mentioned  Cook's  cabbage  {Pringha} 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
carth^s  surface  into  districts,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of 
its  plant  inhabitants.  As  has  been  said,  these  conditions  arc  closely 
connected  with  the  past  state  of  the  organic  world*  Thus^  aa  we 
have  seen, J  the  flora  of  Europe  iu  raiocenc  times  was  very  like  the 
present  North  American  flora,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  pliocene 
epoch ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  North  American  pliocene 
flora  was  like  that  of  Europe  now— thus  pointing  to  very  extensive 
migrations  as  the  cause  of  the  resemblances  now  existing  between  widely- 
separated  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface.  These  relations,  however,  wilt 
become  more  apparent  in  considering  that  which  now  alone  remains  to 
be  considered — namely, 

■  FuqikI  ia  Ceylim  and  Western  Africa, 
■  See  (•<#NrKWP<»iiABV  Review  forSerjst.,  1B70,  p.  37. 
CoynTSMPOftAKV  UEATEwforJanunry,  1080,  p*  116, 
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The  Geography  op  Animals, 

The  earth's  surface  is  much  more  trenchantly  flivLsii)!c  accord  itif^  to 
iu  auimal  tbau  according  to  its  plant  population.  Almost  all  large 
groups  of  plants  arc  fouod  to  extetid  through  several  of  the  great 
botanical  regions ;  but  auimala  are  much  more  strictly  eonfiaed  within 

Btinct  geogi*apIiical  ju'oviuccs. 

It  id  impossible  to  divide  the  world  into  regions  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  form  zoological  proviuces  for  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingtlom^  since  some  sets  of  terrestrial  animals  arc  geographically  dis- 
tributed more  or  Ic^s  differently  from  other  sets.  Still  a  certain  ap- 
proximation towai'ds  completeness  can  be  attained;  inasmuch  as  the  same 
rcgioos  may  be  distinguished  as  the  special  home  of  diQcrent  aaimals 
belonging  to  very  different  groups. 

The  regious  into  which  the  earth's  surface  maybe  divided  zoologically 
differ  somewhat  fi*om  its  botanical  divisions.  It  may  be  divided  (apart 
from  the  polar  portions)  into  the  following  six  regions''^;  (1)  FaUe- 
arctic;  (2)Ncarctic;  (3)  Indian;  (if)  Ethiopian;  (5)  Neo-tropical ;  and 
(6)  Australian.  The  fir^t  tliree  of  these  regious  arc  the  most  connected 
tt)ologically,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  the  more  distinct^  the  Aus- 
tralian being  by  far  the  most  so.  We  see^  thereforCj  as  might  be  expected, 
that  there  is,  after  ail,  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  zoolo- 
gical and  the  butuuical  regions.  But  while  North  America  may  be 
ututed  with  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  regards  its  plants^ 
it  should  be  held  distinct  from  them  as  regards  its  animals. f  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  Caucasian  and  Mediterranean  regions,  which  are  so  dis- 
tinct botanically,  may,  as  regards  their  zoology,  be  merged  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  north  temperate  portion  of  t!ie  Old  Wurld.  Lastly^  we  do  not 
find,  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America  and  Africa^  that  zoological 
distinctness  which  justifies  us  in  separating  them  off  from  the  hotter 
parts  of  those  continents,  as  tljey  may  be  separated  off  botanically. 

The  PaUe-arciU:  region  includes  all  Europe,  with  Iceland  and  the 
^ksores ;  Africa^  north  of  the  Sahara,  with  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  all  Asia  (with  Japan)  north  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  except  the  southern  part  of  China,  Assam,  and  some  parts 
gdjaceat,  which  belong  to  the  Indian  world* 

In  this  very  extensive  region  we  find  but  few  conspicoons  and  excep- 
tional animals  conjparcd  with  the  number  met  with  iu  various  parts 
within  the  tropics.  In  the  south,  how^ever  (at  Gibraltar,  North  Africa, 
J ajmn,  and  Thibet)  we  have  monkeys ;  we  have  fiying  foxes  in  Egypt 
nod  Japan^  the  tiger  iu  China  and  the  Amoor,  the  civet  cat  and  hyaena 
in  Northern  Africa,  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  iu  the  extreme  north. 


♦  Tbti  !fl  the  arrangemt?iifc  initiated  by  Dr.  ScUter,  aad  odoptod  by  Mr.  Alfretl  Wallace 
jfi  '  I    arable  work  on  the  •* Geographical  Diatribation  of  Animals,*'  to 

i»i  recommendoti  to  have  iiiCoan»e  for  fuller  informatioiK 

T  1  •  t  tijf^r'j  iin*  aoujL-  nn  jus  cotntnoo  to  tbc  two,  8ucb  &»  the  beavcr,  elk,  lynx,  fox,  wolf, 
otter,  glutton^  Xma^^  vq\^  and  bare. 
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and  the  hyrax  (the  roney  of  Scripture)  in  Syria.  Characteristic  of  the* 
Palie-arctic  region  are  liorses  and  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  camels, 
fallow-deer,  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  many  warblers,  grouse,  pheasants,  tits, 
magpies,  true  vipers,  chameleons,  and  various  Batrachians,  such  as  the 
gigantic  salamander,  the  land  salamander,  the  proteus,  and  various  other 
efts,  as  well  as  many  frogs  and  toads.  Twenty  genera  of  fresh- water  fishes 
(belonging  mostly  to  the  carp,  perch,  and  salmon  families)  are  peciJiar 
to  this  region.  As  to  insects,  there  are  fifteen  peculiar  genera  of  but- 
terflies. 

llie  Ncarctic  region  includes  North  America  down  to  and  (on  elevated 
land)  somewhat  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  fanna  of  this  region  is  less  rich  tlian  that  of  the  much  more  ex- 
tensive Pala2-arctic  region.  It  is  destitute  of  apes,  hedgehogs,  wild 
horses,  asses,  swine,  true  oxen,  goats  or  dormice.  It  has  hardly  any 
sheep  or  antelopes,  and  no  flycatchers,  starlings,  true  grouse  or  phea- 
sants. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  peculiar  forms,  such  as  racoons, 
peccaries,  certain  antelopes,  certain  pouched  rats,  the  prairie  dog,  certain 
porcupines,  and  also  turkeys,  crested  quails,  tufted  grouse,  and  passenger- 
pigeons,  the  mocking-bird,  the  canvas-backed  duck,  and  some  humming- 
birds. Besides  these,  it  has  rattle-snakes,  the  curious  lizards,  Chirotes 
and  Phrynosoma,  and  various  terrapins,  besides  alligators,  but  no  ehame- 
leons  or  true  vipers.  The  tailed  Batrachians  have  their  hcad-quartei's 
in  this  region,  besides  other  genera  peculiar  to  it  may  be  mentioned : 
the  MenopomOf  Menobranchusj  Amphiuama  and  Sh*en,  as  well  as  the 
Axoloii.  Certain  ganoid  fishes  are  also  noteworthy,  such  as  Amia,  the 
bony  pike  (Lepidostem),  and  Scaphlrhynchm, 

The  Oriental  or  Indian  region  is  relatively  small,  but  has  a  very 
diversified  fauna.  The  region  includes  India,  Burmah,  Southern  China, 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  archipelago,  including  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  island  of  Bally,  but  excluding  Celebes,  Lorabok,  and  the  islands 
further  west.  It  is  especially  the  Malayan  region  which  is  rich  in 
animal  life.  The  Oriental  or  Indian  fauna  includes  a  great  variety  of 
raoukcys,  among  which  the  orang-outan,  the  long-armed  apes,  and  the 
proboscis  monkey,  are  quite  peculiar;  as  also  is  the  very  singidar  little 
lemuroid,  Tarsim,  There  is  a  multitude  of  bats  (including  flying  foxes), 
with  several  absolutely  peculiar  kinds,  amongst  which  is  the  singular 
Chiromeles,  The  so*called  flying-lemur  {Galeopiihecm)^  one  of  the  most 
exceptional  of  all  beasts,  is  also  peculiar  to  this  region.  There  arc 
many  beasts  of  prey,  large  and  small,  some  of  each  quite  special  to  the 
Indian  region,  as  is  also  the  dolphin  of  the  Ganges  (Platanista),  There 
are  many  stags,  but  few  antelopes.*  Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are 
found  there,  as  every  one  knows,  and  also  chevrotains  {Tragnlm),  pan- 
golins, and  a  tapir.  Amongst  its  birds  may  be  noted  the  peacock, 
the  argus  and  fire-backed  pheasants,  true  fowls,  hornbiUs,  bee-eaters, 
many  pigeons,  parrots,  cuckoos,  and  woodpeckers,  and  a  few  suubirds 
*  AxnougQt  tlum  is  tlieloBr-bonied  »iiUlo|>e» 
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luidi^.),  Xiy  to  reptiles^  we  find  a  niuUitade  of  snakes — 
lii^  ^  I  them  the  cobras  and  curious  UropelihidB^ov  shichl-tailed  snakes 
— ^bttt  no  rattle-snakes — with  many  lizards^  incltiding  chameleons  and 
the  flying  dragon  {Draco),  We  also  find  crocodiles  and  gaviaUj  but 
no  alligators,  while  in  the  Indian  Ocean  we  find  sea-snakes.*  Frogs 
and  toads  arc  numerous,  but  efts  are  wanting — save  as  immigrants 
from  the  Palie*arctic  region.  We,  however,  meet  with  the  singular 
Ophlomorpha.f 

The  Ethh/jtafi  region  is  made  up  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  with 
-Africa,  the  SeyclicUe  Islands,  Mauritius^  and  Southern  Arabia.  It  is 
unotlter  area,  with  a  rich  and  varied  fauna^  in  many  respects  resembling, 
hut  in  others  differing  from,  that  of  the  Indian  region.  Thus  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  many  kinds  of  monkeys,  more  or  less  resembling 
those  of  Asia,  yet  distinct  from  them ;  especially  distinct  are 
the  ehimpan2seei  gorilla,  and  baboons »  Madagascar  is  the  home  of 
lemurs  and  many  of  their  allicsjj  including  the  Aye-aye,  while  others 
of  them  (e^.  the  galagos)  live  only  on  the  African  continent.  The 
Ethiopian  region  agrees  with  the  Indian  region  in  possessing  lions, 
leopards,  elephants^  and  rhinoceroses,  but  the  elephiuits  and  rliinoce- 
•  roses  are  of  different  kinds  from  those  of  the  East.  There  are  hedge- 
hogs, bat  no  moles,  while  various  insect-eating  kinds   are   peculiar   to 

^  '  ;  a,  such  as  elephant-shrews,  the  otter-shrew  {Potomogafe),  and  the 
.-r>-iulled  golden  moles  (CY/ri/,<L*t7*/om),  while  CtnMts  and  allied  animals 
e\i:*t  only  in  Madagascar.  Zebras  and  quaggas  are  peculiar  to  Africa, 
m  are  also  its  forms  of  hog,  together  with  the  hippopotamus,  the  aquatic 
musk-deer  {Hyomoschm)^  and  the  girafie,  ths  singular  Cape  ant- 
«ater,  or   Aard-vark  (Oryderopus),  and  the  scaly-tailed   flying  squirrel 

Anomaiurtu)  ;  while  the  Pangolin  exists  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian 
[ion,  and  the  Hyrax  as  well  as  in  the  Palte-arctic  region.  Africa 
Bcially  remarkable  as  the  home  of  multitudes  of  antelopes  of 
many  different  kinds,  great  herds  of  which  range  over  its  southern 
plains.  There  are,  however,  no  bears,  deer,  true  oxen,  goats,  or  sheep* 
Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  jungle  fowls  are  also  wanting  amongst  its 
birdii;,  while  in  their  place  we  find  the  Guinea  fowls.   The  secretary  bird, 

lalaemiceps,  Balearic  crane  and  Ostrich,  are  forms  peculiar  to  Africa, 
"which  is  also  the  great  home  of  the  weaver-birds  and  sun-birds. 
Reptiles  abound — tortoises,  lizards,  and  snakes — amongst  which  latter 
^as  iu  India)  there  are  cobras,  but  no  rattlc-snakcs.  Crocodiles  exist, 
hut  neither  alligators  nor  gavials.  There  are  no  efts,  but  there  are 
Ophionwrpha,  and  many  frogs  and  toads,  Daclykthra  being  the  most 

cmarkablc  of  the  latter.     Amongst  fishes,  we  have  the  curious  ganoid, 

^ofyptcrm^  and  one  form  of  Lepidoslren.  Madagascar  forms  a  very 
remarkable  8ub-regionj§  in  that   it  has  such  a  curious   collection  of 

*■  8^  N'ORAHV  Review,  Septombor.  \%TK  V*  2^*-      +  ^*  <^-  P  -J^-        t  /-*  f-  p.  V^' 

S  I:  y  be  noted  tlmt  we  bn^'o  in  tlio  \;ii\^  bordeviuj?  tbo  ImUaA  Oooan  (aad  be- 

lu^o^  t'l  i.'UtiJ  tbe  Iiidixiii  and  Ktbiopiaii  re^jious),  ft  curioua  series  of  f maUer  beaste  beloDfiiiig 
I  vbat  &rv  probably  aocieat  typea  of  structiird.     Tbeo  we  bAve  ia  Soutb  Africa  the  goMen 
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lemurs    and    lemur-like    animals;    but    no    apes,    antelopes,    buffaloea^T 
elephants,    rliirioceruseSj   lions,   Icopapds,    or    hyieuas,      Jlauritiiia    wa 
recently  the  home  of  the  now  extinct  dodo. 

The  Neo-lropica!    region  comprises  America  south  of  the  tropic 
("ancer,  together  with  tlie  West  Indies,      It  is  the  greatest  forest  regioa 
in  the  world,  and  has  a  very  rich  and  varied  fauna* 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  inhabited  by  a  gi'eat  many  diflcrcnt  kinds  of 
npcs,  all  abbolntcly  pecnliar  to  it,  such  as  howlers,  spider-monkeys, 
sapajous,  sogoins,  squirrel-monkeys,  marmosets,  &c.  \i  has  a  number 
of  peculiar  bats,  including  the  very  specialized  bloud-sucking  bat,  D€$* 
modm,  but  there  are  no  dying  foxes.  Insect-eating  beasts  {hiseciivora)^ 
arc  almost  wanting,  except  that  in  Hayti  and  Cuba  a  very  curioui^ 
animal  (Solenodon)  is  found,  which  is,  strange  to  say,  allied  to  the 
^fadagascar  Centetes, 

Instead  of  Uona  and  tigers,  we  have  in  America  the  jaguar  and  puma, 
and  there  is  but  one  bear.  The  coati-mondi  and  kinkajou  are  pecnliar 
to  this  region,  as  also  two  dolphins,  Inia  and  PontoporitL  There  are 
tapirs,  but  no  elcpliants,  rhinoceroses,  horses,  or  asses  \  there  arc  pecca- 
ries instead  of  hogs,  and  there  is  no  hippoixifamus.  Altogether  devoid 
of  antelopes,  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  or  camels,  there  arc  deer  and  llamas. 
Rodents t  abound,  and  there  are  many  absolutely  peculiar,  such  aa  the 
paca,  the  viscacha,  the  chinchilla,  the  guinea-pig,  and  its  gigantic  cousin, 
the  capybara.  Hut  the  neo-tropical  region  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  group  of  animals  found  nowhere  else  whatever*  This  is  the 
group  comprising  the  sloths,  aut-caters,  and  armadillos. 

Opossums  are  very  numerous,  and  of  many  species  of  different  size*^ 
and  seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  insect-bating  beasts  which  (aa  just 
observed)  are  here  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Amongst  birds^  wc 
have  in  the  first  place  the  beautiful  humming-birds,  with  toucans,  jaca* 
marsj  motnots,  todies,  macaws,  curassows,  and  tinamous.  Specially 
noteworthy,  also,  are  the  Araerican  ostrich,  or  Rhea,  the  Hoazin  {OpU- 
thocomtts),  the  Cariama,  and  the  Horned-scnamer  (Palametlta). 

There  are  very  many  reptiles,  and  amongst  them  are  both  crocodile* 
and  alligators,  but  no  gavials;  au  extensive  family  of  Iguana  lizards^ 
the  amciva  and  its  allies,  but  no  chameleon.  There  are  many  snakes^ 
including  the  boa-constrictor  and  mttle-snakes,  bnt  tio  cobras  or  true 
vipers*  Batrachians  arc  represented  by  Ophiomorpha  and  many  firogs 
and  toads,  including  the  celebrated  Pipa  of  Surinam.  A  few  efts  bUmo 
c\ist  in  the  mountains  towanls  the  north.  Amongst  fishes  may  be 
mentioned  the  largest  fresh- water  iish  in  the  world  {SudU  ffiffa$),  the 
electric  eel,  the  Trygou  family  of  rays,  and  the  lepidosiren.  The  very 
numerous  carp  family,  however,  is  here  unrepresented^ 

mtU and  AviUrArk,  in  Miulii^uoMr  lb«  LnoiirB  imd  Ay^y^  la  Ccvloa  Um  flow  l«mun  i» 
Borneo  the  Tn|«iM,  in  C^bbei  IWviat,  and  irmtnfiik^f^  m  Ui*  Pliyip|do«  lilAndi.     Ty». 


it  nbo  Ihe  spedol  Mgioa  ol  Ajmg-hxm^  and  tha  P4ii^olm 
Cejrkm  md  i-hiaa.  to  J»ti. 
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Thus,  if  we  compare  the  Neotropical  with  the  Nearctic  region,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  how,  as  wc  descend  southwards^  the  fauuu  becomes  uioixs 
lid  more  peculiar  and  difl*ercut  from  that  of  the  Old  World.  Note- 
>rihy,  also,  is  the  very  marked  modification  which  many  Neo-tropical 
forms  hare  undergone  to  fit  them  for  forest  life.  No  moukeja  are 
so  arboreal  as  those  of  the  New  World;  nor  are  any  Old  Worhl  beasts 
such  exclusive  tree-dwellers  as  arc  the  sloths*  lu  the  Kinkajou  we  have 
a  sort  ot  modified  trec-hadgerj  and  Palamcdca  is  said  to  be  an  ^rboreai 
goose^  while  the  Cnrassows  represent  the  comparatively  terrestrial  fowls, 
grouse^  pheasants,  and  guinea-fowls  of  the  Old  World, 

Another  curious  fact  is  the  relative  poverty  of  tiie  fauna  of  the  West 

Indian  islands.     Abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  a  moist  and 

Farm  climate,  wc  might  expect  to  find  there  a  most  varied  collection  of 

aimal  life.    This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  more  especially  as  regards 

the  larger  forms ;  and  monkeys,  as  has  been  alreatly  said,  arc  altogetlier 

absent,  save  where  they  have  been  introduced  by  man. 

The  Aujttralian  ref/ion  is  made  up  of  Australia,  with  Tasmania,  New 
Guinea,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
)»clago  up  to  and  including  Lombok^  and  also  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Polynesian  Islands, 

Tlic  fauna  of  this  region  is  richest  and  most  peculiar  in  Australia 
iti»elf,  which  is  not  only  inhabited  by  very  many  absolutely  peculiar 
forms,  but  is  also  remarkable  for  the  absence  in  it  of  orders  of  animals 
widely  diffused  in  other  regions.  Thus  in  it  we  find  no  single  ape  or  any 
insectivorous  beasts  such  as  exist  elsewhere.  No  cattle,  hares,  camels, 
or  llamas;  no  elephants  or  rhinoceroses;  no  lions,  tigers,  cats^  bears,  or 
weasels,  and  only  one  species  of  the  whole  rat  order.  Instead  of  these 
we  have  a  multitude  of  kangaroos,  bandicoots,  and  other  pouched  beasts,* 
with  those  extremely  exceptioaal  forms,  the  echidna  and  dock- billed 
platypus.  The  same  absence  of  non-marsupial — i.e.,  of  placental  t^— beasts 
characterizes  almost  the  whole  Australian  region.  Ouly  in  the  part 
ifhich  approaches  the  Indian  region  do  we  find  any  ape  or  civet  cat^ 
with  an  ox  (the  Anoa),  hogs,  deer,  and  some  squirrels.  Flying  foxes, 
however,  exist  even  in  Australia  itself.  As  to  birds,  there  are  no  vul- 
ture*, or  woodpeckers,  or  true  finches  or  pheasants,  while  wc  have, 
as  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  region,  birds  of  paradise,  J  honeysuckers 
(iIeiepha^i(i(B),  lyre-birds,  bower- birds,  cockatoos,  many  parrots,  the 
brush-tongued  lories,  the  mound-making  Mcgapudius,  the  emeu,  the 
cassowary,  and  (in  New  Zealand)  the  apteryx.§  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  group  of  kingfishers,  and  it  has  many  pigeons,  including 
the  crowned  pigeon  and  the  hook-billed  Diduiiculus.  There  are  also 
Jargc  goatsuckers,  and  a  variety  of  weaver-birds  and  sun-birds.  A  mul- 
titude of  snakes  exist,  and  very  many  poisonous  ones,  but  no  true  vipers 
and  no  rattle- snakes.    Aa  in  India,  we  find  ga vials  as  well  as  crocodiles, 

•  Or,  MftnupijJfl,  tee  Contimpobary  Review,  September,  \(H%  p.  2U 

t  L.  e.  p.  20,  ^  ^ew  Guinea  forma.  J  L,  c.  p.  23. 
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but  DO  alligators.  Only  in  the  Mulayan  part  of  the  regioQ  are  tliere 
Hiiy  laud  tortoises.  Absolutely  peculiar  reptilian  form*  are  the  Pyf/opm, 
the  frilled  lizard,  the  Moloch  lizard,  and  above  all  (ia  New  Zealand) 
the  lizard  Sphenodon,^  There  are  no  Ophiomorphtij  and  no  efts,  but 
there  arc  very  many  frogs  and  toads.  As  to  frofeh-water  fishes^  we  have 
the  very  noteworthy  Cvratodus  (an  ancient  triassic  form  here  still  sur- 
viving), while  both  tlie  perch  and  carp  faEtkilies  are  conspicuoua  by  their 
absence* 

New  Zealand  is  very  remaikable  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
indigenous  mammalian  life,  mai-supial  no  less  than  placental.  There 
birds  are  almost  the  highest  animals  below  man,  and  there,  until  his 
anival,  they  held  undisputed  sway  as  represented  by  the  huge  form 
Dhwrnis.f 

Estimating  roughly  the  proportion  borne  by  the  families  of  verte- 
bratej  animals  peculiar  to  separate  regions  to  the  total  number  of 
families  of  vertebrate  animals,  we  may  say  that  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  belong  to  the  T^eo-tropical  region ;  more  than  a  fifth  to  the 
Australian  region;  more  than  an  eighth  to  the  Ethiopian  region;  more 
than  a  tentli  to  the  Palse-arctic  region ;  more  than  a  fourteenth  to  the 
Indian ;  and  not  much  more  than  a  fiftieth  to  the  Nearctic. 

The  Ethiopian  region  seems  to  be  the  absolutely  richest  in  the  total 
number  of  its  families  (more  than  178),  then  the  Neo- tropical  (more 
than  168),  next  comes  the  Indian  region  (more  than  166),  then  the 
Australian  and  Palae.*arctic  (less  than  150  each),  and,  lastly,  the  Nearctic^ 
which  has  somewhat  above  123  families. 

As  to  the  fauna  of  the  ocean — apart  from  the  question  of  Bathy- 
metrical  distribution — we  may  note  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  home 
of  the  salmon  family,  the  walnis,  the  narwhal^  and  various  other  cetac»a», 
'In  the  Nortli  Atlantic  we  have  the  whalebone  whales  and  many  porpoises; 
more  to  the  South  we  have  the  manatee  (on  its  shores),  also  petrels, 
with  many  ccphalopods,  the  pteropods  ;  still  further  South  we  meet  with 
new  forms  of  seals,  and  with  new  whale-like  animals.  In  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  we  have  sea- lions,  with  the  sea-otter  [Enhydra)  on  the 
coast.  Tlie  South  Pacific  is  the  home  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  Indian 
Ocean  contains  many  siluroid  fishes,  many  corals,  and  is  the  habitat 
the  sea-snakes.     Its  shores  are  tlie  abode  of  the  dugong* 

Islands  situate  far  from  the  land  have  few  native  beasts — often  non 
and  but  few  Batrachians.     As  instances  may  be  mentioned,  the  Azoroi^ 
Madeira,  and  the  Atlantic  Islands,  also  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the 
Pacific   islands   from   the  Fijis  to  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  Galapagos 
islands. 

Casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  facts  of  organic  distribution  of 
our  own  day  in  connection  with  the  organic  geography  of  antecedent 

*  A  last  survivor  of  a  group  of  formi  long  jioaaed  nwAy.    S«e  Coftkmforary  Hevtew^ 
Junuary,  18»0»  p,  112. 
«t  X,  €.  p,  101. 
$  As  to  this  term  see  Coktemforarv  Rsnxw,  8epi«iuberj  1879,  pl>.  26  ftud  3!>. 
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periods  of  the  earth's  history,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first-known 
mammals  of  Europe  and  North  America*  resembled  forms  now  living  in 
Australia^  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  oolite  beds, 
cycads  and  araucarias  inhabited  England.  Again,  in  Eocene  timesf 
we  had  lemurs,  true  opossums,  tapirs,  alligators,  and  gavials,  simulta- 
neously in  Europe,  and  chameleons  in  America,  while  the  character  of 
the  fauna  of  the  southern  part  of  South  America  seems  to  have  been 
European.  In  Miocene  times  long-armed  apes,  girafifes,  and  rhinoceroses 
existed  in  Europe,  while  girafies  and  orangs  existed  in  India.  Indeed, 
at  that  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rich  fauna,  more  or  less 
common  to  Asia,  Euf  ope,  and  Africa,  from  which  the  existing  Indian  and 
Ethiopian  fauna  have,  as  it  were,  diverged,  becoming  increasingly 
difierent.  In  Pliocene  timesf  camels,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and 
horses  all  coexisted  in  North  America  as  well  as  Europe ;  while  later, 
in  South  America  huge  precursors  of  the  sloths  ranged  the  forests 
(the  trees  of  which  they  felled  and  fed  on),  as  great  marsupials  in 
Australia  preceded  the  smaller  but  closely-allied  marsupials  of  our 
own  day.  The  interesting  bearing  of  these  facts  of  old  animal  geo- 
graphy, upon  the  existing  distribution  of  life,  is  obvious.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be  as  yet  to  interpret  satisfactorily  the  indications  of  migration 
and  survival  with  modification,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to 
Paleontology  for  light  which  may  enable  us  to  find  our  way  through 
the  complex  labyrinth  of  facts  which  constitute  the  geography  of  living 
creatures.  At  present  these  facts  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by 
means  of  such  a  geographical  classification  of  botanical  and  zoological 
phenomena  as  is  here  offered  to  the  biological  inquirer. 

St.  George  Mi vart. 

*  In  the  Permian  and  Oolite  formations.  See  Contempobaby  Review,  January,  1880, 
pp.  112  and  113. 
.    tZ.c.p.  116.  XL.  €.117. 


SOME  FORGOTTEN  ASPECTS   OF  THE  IRISH 

QUESTION. 


SEVEN  centuries  have  pa^ed  away  since  England  took  possession  of 
Ireland  ;  yet  to-day  the  Irish  Question  is  still  the  qncstion  of  the 
lioiir  in  onr  cloniestic  politics.  It  still  disturbs  the  relations  of  poUtieal 
parties^  still  batUcs  the  calculations  of  politicians,  still  threatens  to  wreck 
the  popularity  and  impair  the  reputation  of  statesmen.  Fenal  laws  have 
been  abolishedj  one  by  one;  the  Established  Church  has  been  deposed 
from  its  place  of  privilege^  and  no  longer  vexes  an  alien  people  with  its 
insignia  of  domination ;  a  Land  Act  has  been  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  to  the  occupier  the  legitimate  fruit  nf  his  capital 
and  toil  r  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  the  Irish  arc  still  unhappy  and 
discontented,  still  crying  for  justice  and  agitating  against  English  mis- 
rule* 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  How  explain  a  phenomenon  ^hicli 
baa  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe  ?  Superficial 
observers  suggest,  as  a  sufficient  answer,  some  inherent  flaw  in  the  Irish 
character.  But  the  Irish,  out  of  Ireland,  are  not  deficient  in  the  virtues 
of  which  good  citizens  are  made.  They  are  intelligent,  brave,  and  gene- 
rous. Under  favourable  conditions  they  arc  industrious  and  frugal* 
Long  before  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from  Ireland  to  America^ 
bands  of  poor  harvest  labourers  from  Ireland  came  not  only  to  Englandi 
but  braved  even  the  long  and  drearj-  sea-voyage  to  America  and  back  ; 
and,  denying  themselves  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  returned  to  In^laud 
with  their  savings  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  miserable  cabins  and  plots  of 
ground,  and  enable  their  families  to  live  dunng  the  remainder  of  the 
jear.  And  when  the  Famine  drove  the  Lish  across  the  Atlantic  m 
multitudes,  the  first  thought  of  those  who  went  away  was  to  save  money 
to  pay  the  passage  out  to  those  who  stayed  behind.  In  the  six  yeara 
after  the  Famine — that   is,  from  1848  to  1853 — the   Irish   in    Amerira 
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cd  to  relatives  iu  Ireland,  according  to  the  Emigration  Commis- 
B,  the  sum  of  nearly  MjOOOflOO,  or  about  £1,(X)0,000  annually— 
a  large  amount  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Irish  then  iu 
America,  and  who  had,  moreover,  almost  all  arrived  in  the  New  Worhl 
in  a  state  of  poverty. 

Another  of  the  most  essential  virtues  of  good  citizenship  is  love  of 
jostjce,  and  in  the  Irish  this  is  admitted  even  by  their  enemies  to  reacli 
a  passion.  Sir  John  Davys  was  not  a  man  given  to  praise  the  Iriah, 
but  honesty  forced  him  to  bear  the  following  testimony  :—*' There  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  tlie  suu  that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent 
justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  aatislied  with  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  although  it  be  against  themselvesj  so  as  they  may  have 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law  when  upon  just  cause  they  do 
clesii*e  it/' 

Shall  we  say,  in  our  perplexity  and  despair — as  some,  indeed,  have 
not  he^tated  to  affirm — that  there  is  some  ineradicable  antipathy  of 
race  which  prevents  the  amalgamation  of  the  Kelt  and  Saxon  into  one 
homogeneous  nation  ?  But  facts  prove  the  contrary ;  for,  not  to  men- 
tion other  instances,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  belong  to  the 
rish  racCj  are  among  the  most  contented  and  loyal  of  the  Quccn^s 
Blbject^L  Nor  will  the  fact  of  religious  antagonism  solve  the  riddle; 
though  it  be  true,  as  Burke  says,  that  "  the  Irish  have  been  more 
liarassed  for  religion  than  any  people  under  the  sun/'  they  have  now 
comparatively  little  to  complain  of  on  that  score,  and  the  present  dis- 
content in  Ireland  does  not  rest  on  a  religious  basis, 

**  They  sjiy  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of  that  lond/*  saya  Spenser  in  his  account  of 
Ireland  iu  1596|  ^*that  no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  lier  good 
will  prober  or  take  good  effect ;  whicli^  whether  it  proceed  from  the  very  genius 
of  the  soil,  or  intluence  of  the  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  appointed 
tbt^  time  for  her  reformation,  or  that  He  reserveth  her  in  tins  un<iuiet  state  for 
some  secret  scourge  vhich  jJjhII  hy  her  come  unto  England,  U  is  hard  to  be 
Itaown,  but  yet  much  to  be  feared/' 

When  Spenser  wrote  these  words  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  was,  in 
point  of  justice  and  humanity,  little  better  than  the  rule  of  the  Turk 
now  in  the  Christian  provinces  which  still  lie  nnder  the  blight  of  his 
«waj*  Yet  in  the  very  paragraph  from  which  I  have  quoted  Spenser 
speaka  complacently  of  the  '^divers  good  plots  devised,  and  wise  coun- 
leU  cast^'  by  the  English  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people  1 
Stldi  i»  the  blinding  effect  of  prejudice  even  on  minds  which  arc  by 
oattire  benevolent  and  just!  If  so  wise,  so  good,  so  well-informed  u 
man  a»  Spcn&er  could  so  grossly  deceive  himself  as  to  the  conduct  of 
England  towards  Ireland,  is  it  quite  certain  that  none  of  this  self-deceit 
ill  lurks  in  the  breasts  of  KngHshmen  ?  Has  England,  in  matter  of 
t>  discharged  to  the  full  the  reparation  which  she  owes  to  Ireland  ? 
It  may  bo  pleaded,  and  generally  is  pleaded,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
farliamcnti  that  it  has  gradually  undone  the  wi:pngs  of  centuries^  and 
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has  at  last  placed  the  people  of  Ireland  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  people  of  England.  But  the  mere  undoing  of  a  wrong  do^ 
not  always  place  the  injured  person  on  an  equality  with  those  who  have 
not  been  wronged.  The  Sovereign's  "  pardon*'  does  not  necessarily 
place  tlic  innocent  convict  where  he  was  before*  His  health  may  have 
been  mined  meanwhile,  or  his  business,  or  both.  In  equity,  therefore, 
if  not  in  strict  law,  he  has  exceptional  claims  on  the  consideration  and 
sympathy  of  the  Government  which  did  him  wrong. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  of  Ireland  as  against  England  ?  **  You 
abhorred  the  Penal  Code,  as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfection,"  writes 
Burke  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe;  "  for  I  must  do  it  justice.  It  was 
a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency ;  M^eU-digeated  and 
well-composed  io  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate 
contrivauce,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature 
itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."* 

Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  venture  to  point  out  some  things  as  to 
which  the  Irish  are  not  yet  on  a  level  of  equality  with  the  English. 
But  it  will  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  run  over  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  terrible  Penal  Code  denounced  by  Burke  in  the  passage  quoted 
above.  The  conduct  of  England  in  the  past  goes  far  to  explain  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland*  If  that  conduct  has  been  exceptional  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  Irish  may  be  less  unreasonable  than  is  generally 
supposed  in  demanding  some  exceptional  remedies. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  special  ill-treatment  of  Ireland  by 
England  began  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Undoubtedly  the 
Reformation  introduced  a  new  element  of  discord  by  adding  to  the 
antipathy  of  race  the  more  potent  and  more  bitter  antipathy  of  religion 
— the  religion  of  a  handful  of  English  officials  in  Dublin  imposed  upon 
the  Irish  nation  by  the  Mussulman  argument  of  the  a  word.  Before 
the  Reformation  the  Irish  nation  was  outlawed  for  the  crime  of  being 
Irish,  At  the  Reformation  it  was  outlawed  anew  for  the  additional 
crime  of  being  "  Papist/* 

But  to  say  that  the  Irish  were  outlawed  by  England  may  appear  to 
some  an  exaggerated  statement.  It  is,  however,  the  literal  fact.  The 
tnith  is  that  England  foimd  the  conquest  of  Ireland  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  than  it  had  bargained  for.  If  the  Irish  had  been  uniteil  politically 
under  one  head,  one  of  two  results  must  have  followed  r — Either  the 
English  invaders  would  have  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  or  the  Irish 
would  have  submitted  after  a  few  decisive  defeats.  But  the  ancient  Irish 
were  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  tribes,  owing  collectively  no 
allegiance  to  any  one  single  chief.  This  made  it  impoaaiblo,  without  a 
military  occupation  of  the  whole  country,  to  subdue  and  rule  them  ii 
the  mass ;  and  a  military  occupation  of  the  whole  country  was  impossiblei 
Political  organizations  are  in  this  respect  like  animal  organizations. 
•  Burke's  Worki,  toI.  it.,  p*  647. 
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IWbeii  they  are  highly  developed  you  can  deal  with  them  as  individual 
|etiUties  whose  power  of  resistance  is  destroyed  when  you  have  cut  oflf  or 
orercome  the  head.     In  low  organizations,  on  the  other  hand^  to  divide 
is  simply  to  multiply  the  centres  of  life  and  of  resistance.     Ireland  was 
palitically  in    this   undeveloped   condition   at  the  time  of  Strongbow's 
I  invasion.     No  victory,  however  decisive  on  the  spot,  sufhced  to  crush 
the  resistance  of  the  population  at  large,  because  the  imputation  at  large 
acknowledged  no  single  bead.     Dispersed  at  one  place,  they  suddenly 
attacked  at  another.    Harassed  and  exasperated  by  this  style  of  warfare^ 
the  English  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  exterminating  the  large 
majority  of  the  native  population.    The  atrocious  laws  decreed  against 
them  hardly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation.    The  Irish  werc^  simply 
as  Irish,  placed  outside  the  protection   of  the   law,  and  were  treated 
as  vermin.     Submission  to  English  rule  did  not  bring  with  it  the  cor- 
relative privileges  of  an  English  subject.      To  kill  an  Irishman  was  no 
murder.     "  To  break  a  contract  with  him  was  no  ^vrong.    lie  could  not 
sue  in  the  English  courts.     The  slaughter  of  the  Irish  and  the  seizure 
of  their  property  were  acts  rewarded  by  the  Government.^'  There  was  no 
restraint  on  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  the  opprcssorj  except  the  fear  of 
retaliation.     **  A  common  defence  in  charges  of  murder  was  that  the 
raardered  man  was  of  'the  mere  Irish.^^'     To  escape  from  this  cruel 
bondage  the  Irish  repeatedly  petitioned  for  admission  to  the  benefits  of 
English  law,  and  were  alw.ays  refused.      Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  beyond  the  Pale.     Nor  was  the  lot  even  of  those  who  lived  within 
it  an   enviable   one.     The  degree  of  protection  which  submission   to 
English  nde  afforded  tlicni  may  be  tested  by  a  statute  of  1465,  which 
decreeil  that  *^  any  person  going  to  rob  or  steals  having  no  faithful  man 
of  good    name    or  fame  in    his  company   in    English  apparel/^  might 
be  killed  by   the    first  man    who    met  him.     This  placed  the  life    of 
every  Irish  man  and  Irish  woman  within  the  Pale  at  the  disposal  of  any 
Englishman  who  might  feel  tempted  to  indulge  his  passions. 

But  it  is  right  to  record  even  small  mercies,  and  therefore  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  brutality  of  this  law  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  sub* 
sequent  statute  which  directed  the  Irish  within  the  Pale  to  wear 
Englii&h  apparel. 

Suchj  however^  was  the  fascination  of  the  Irish  character,  stimulated 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  by  sympathy  with  undeserved  wrongs  or  by 
favd  of  adventure  and  a  wild  life,  that  Englishmen  were  allured  across 
tlie  Plalc  in  considerable  numbers.  These  became  proverbially  "  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish.^^  They  learnt  the  language,  adopted  the  costume, 
inibtbed  the  mannere,  and  got  infected  with  the  wit  of  the  subject  race- 
If  this  process  of  amalgamation  had  been  aUowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
Ireland  would  probably  have  had  a  different  history.  But  it  was  arrested 
inside  the  Pale  by  the  Reformation  ;  outside  the  Pale  by  the  Statutes  of 
Kilkenny.  By  these  statutes  an  impassable  gulf  was  dug  between  the 
two  races.     To  intermarry  with  the  Irish,  or,  indeed,  to  form  any  sort 
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df  connection  with  them^  was  a  capital  crime.  It  was  also  made  highly 
penal  to  present  an  Irishman  to  an  ecclesiastical  beuefice^  or  to  grant  the 
rites  of  ho^ftpitality  to  an  Irish  hard  or  stury-teller.  Yet  the  result  of 
it  all  was  that  when  Henry  VIIL  quaiTclled  with  the  Pope,  and  thus 
added  the  bitterness  of  religious  persecution  to  the  hatred  alreadjl 
engendered  by  English  tyranny,  the  ai'ca  of  English  rule  was  con* 
traded  within  a  compass  of  twenty  miles. 

Till  then  the  extermination  of  the  Irish,  tliough  aimed  at  in  varioua 
Acts,  was  never  openly  recommended  by  English  officials.     It  was  left 
to  Protestant  zeal  to  stain  the  English  name  with  this  infamy.  -  The 
poet  Spenser  calmly  contemplates  the  extermination  of  the  Irish  as  th 
surest  method  of  making  an  ^^  Hibernia  Piicata."      After  describing  i 
pathetic  terms  the  desolation  of  Munster  by  the   ruthless  soldiers   oi 
Elizabeth^  he  observes :  '*  The  end  will  (I  assure  me)  be  very  shorty  an 
much  sooner  than  it  can  be  in  so  great  a  trouble,  as  it  scemeth,  hoped 
for;  although  there  should  be  none  of  them  fall  by  the  sword  nor  b©; 
alain  by  the  soldier,  yet  thus  being  kept  from  maniirance  and  their  cattl 
from   running   abroad,   they   would   quickly   consume   themselves  and 
devour  one  another/^ 

This  horrible  anticipation  was,  in  fact,  literally  fulfilled,  both  in  Eliza* 
beth^s  rcigu  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions.  In  the  reign  of  James  l.j^ 
for  example,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  reported  that  he  had  found  Ulster^ 
^^  abounding  with  houses,  com,  cattle^  and  a  people  who  had  been  bred 
up  in  arms"  and  were  liighly  prosperous.  Eut  they  were  Roman  ~ 
Catholics,  and  must  make  room  for  Protestants.  Accordingly  this 
militant  propagandist  left  the  country  ^'  desolate  and  waste,  and  the 
people  upon  it  enjoying  nothing  but  as  fugitives,  and  what  they 
obtained  by  stealth."  But  the  sword  and  torch  were  too  slow  as 
instruments  of  destruction,  or  perhaps  too  expensive.  At  all  events^ 
Chichester  agrees  with  Spenser  in  putting  his  trust  mainly  in  famine* 
"  I  have  often  said  and  written^  it  is  famine  that  must  consume  the 
Irish,  as  our  swords  and  other  endeavours  work  not  that  speedy  effect 
which  is  expected.  Hunger  would  be  a  better,  because  a  speedier, 
weapon  to  employ  against  them  than  the  sword/'*  This  barbarous 
policy  succeeded  too  well.  Pestilence  and  famine  committed  frightful 
havoc  among  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  and  fire.  Starving 
children  were  to  be  seen  feeding  in  the  silent  streets  on  the  corpses  of 
their  parents,  and  even  the  graves  were  rifled  to  appease  the  pang»  of 
hunger.  And  these  horrors  went  on,  not  during  one  or  two  years, 
but  at  intervals  extending  over  generations.  According  to  Sir  William 
Petty 's  calculation,  no  fewer  than  504,100  of  the  native  Irish  perished, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  1,100,000,  in  the  eleven  years  of  the  war 
following  the  rebellion  of  the  Irish  in  1641 — a  rebellion  of  which 
Burke  says,  "  No  history  that  I  have  ever  read  furnishes  an  instajicc  of 
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any  that  waa  so  provoked/'*     "  Figures,  however/^  says  Mr*  ^rLennan 
I  in  his  most  interestiag*and  instructive  "  Memoir  of  Thomaa  Drummond," 
coDTcy   but  a  poor  notion  of  the   state  to   which   the   country   was 
^reduced,      FaminCj  as  at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  wars,  stepped  in  to 
1  complete  the  havoe  of  the  sword*     A  plague  followed.     Suicide  became 
epidemic,  as  the  only  escape  from  the  intolerable  evils  of  life.     Canni- 
balism  reappeared.      According   to  an  eye-witness,  whole   counties  were 
1  cleared  of  their   inhabitants.  ....  When  survivors  were  founds    they 
were  either  old  men  and  women,  or  children,    ^  I  have  seen  these  miser- 
able creatures/  says  Colonel  Laurence^  *  plucking  stinking  carrion  out  of 
a  ditchj  black  and  rotten,  and  been  credibly  informed   that  they  digged 
corpses  out  of  the  grave  to  eat/' 

Did  these  dreadful  sufferings  soften  towards  the  Irish  the  hearts  of 
their  English  oppressors  ?  On  the  contrary,  says  Sir  William  Petty, 
writing  in  1672,  "  some  furious  spirits  have  wished  that  the  Irish  would 
rebel  again,  tliat  they  might  be  put  to  the  sword*/^ 

Another  era  of  persecution  dates  from  W^illiam  of  Orange,  and  it  was 

I  not  till  the  twenty- seventh  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  Penal 

Code  reached  what  Mr.  M'Lennan  calls  *'  the  fulness  of  its  hideonsness 

1^ — the  reproach  of  politicians,  and  disgrace   of  Protestants  and  Clmrch- 

Lineu.'*      He  gives   such  an  admirably  compressed  summary   of  these 

linable  laws  that  I  think  the  reader  will  excuse  my  quoting   the 

^c  III  extenso  : — 

**The  Papist  was  withdrawn  from  the  charge  and  education  of  his  family.    He 

could  €jduc4*te  his  children  neither  iit  home  nor   abroad.     He  could  not  be  their 

rdiiin»  nor  the  guardian  of  any  other  person*9  children.     Popish  Bchoola  were 

libited,  and  special  disabilities  attached  to  Papists  bred  abroad.     A  premium 

\  set  on  the  breach  of  filial  duty  and  the  family  affections.     If  a  son  deckred 

himself  Protestant,  which  he  might  do  m  boyhood,  a  third  of  his  father's  fortun© 

was  at  once  applied  to  his  u^e;  the  father's  estiite  was  secured  to  him  as  heir»  a 

life* rent  merely  being  left  to  the  father,     A  father's  settlement  to  the  j»rejudice 

tnf  the  heir«at-kw  might  be  instantly  defeated  by  the  heir  becoming  Protestant, 

If  the  heir  continued  a  Papist,  the  estate  gavelkd — went  in   equal   shares  to  the 

ioni^ — a  modi fi cation  of  old  Irish  law  introduced  to  break  up  the  estates  of  the 

Pftpi*tf»,  so  that  none  should  be  on  the  land  above  the  condition  of  a  beggar.     If 

re  no  sons  it  gavelled  on  the  daughters;   if  no  children,  then  on  the  col- 

Papista  who  had  lost  their  hinds,  and   had  grown   ricli  in  commerce, 

buy  land  nor  lend  llieir  money  on  heritable  security.     The  Papista 

I  ooiii    ,  '  hold*  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  soil.     Even  a  Icaj^e  to  a  Papist,  lo 

I  l>e  legaif  must  Imve  been  short.     Any  Papist  above  sixteen  years  of  ag(^  might 

bo  called  on  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and,  on  tlirice  decUnlng,  ho  suffered 

I  a  pncmunire.     If  he  entertained  a  priest  or  a  bishop,  he  was  lined;   for  a  third 

I  oHeace  he  forfeited  his  whole  fortune.     The  exercise  of  his  religion  was  forbidden  ; 

I  iti  chapela  were  shut  up;    its  priesta  banished,   and  hanged  if  they  retnrned 

Kocne.      An  Act  parsed   the  Irish  Parliament,   providing   that   every    Homan 

Catholic  priest  caught  should  be If     A  Papist  could  not  enter  the  prol'es- 

tion  of  ihe  law.     Ue  could  not  marry  a  Protestant  (tlie  fatal  Kilkenny  provision 


•  Utter  to  th 
f  A»  the  C 
■Mtron  for  ih<^ 
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BgoinBt  mixing  over  again).     lie  could  neither  vote  at  vestries,  nor  serve  Ott 

grand  juries,  nor  uct  as  a  constable,  as  a  sherifF,  or  under-sheriff,  or  a  magistriit©. 
He  could  neither  rote  at  elections^  nor  sit  in  Parliament.  In  short,  he  was 
excluded  from  any  office*  of  public  trust  or  emolument.  *The  Catholics,*  says 
Sir  H.  PikTiveli,*  *  in  place  of  being  the  free  subjects  of  a  prince  from  whom  they 
were  taught  to  expect  only  justice  and  mercy,  were  made  the  sl.nves  of  every 
one,  even  of  the  meanest  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  Had  they  become 
mere  slaves  they  might  have  expected  some  degree  of  humane  treatment ;  but  as 
the  policy  which  had  made  them  slaves  hL^ld  them  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  natural 
and  interested  enemies  of  their  masters,  they  were  doomed  to  experience  all  the 
oppression  of  tyranny  without  any  of  the  chances,  which  other  slaves  enjoy,  of 
the  tyrants  being  merciful^  and  Jeeling  their  tyranny  secure." j* 

In  shortj  the  Irish  Romau  Catholics  who  survived  their  persecutions 
were  literally  dispossessed  of  their  native  eountry.  Lord  Clare,  the  Iriah 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  made  that  statement  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  After  showing  that  "  the  whole  land  of  Ireland 
liad  been  confiscated,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six 
famiUea  of  English  blood,"  and  that  *'  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
island  had  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a 
centniy/'  he  goes  on  to  make  the  following  remarkable  declaration  ; — 

"The  situation  therefore  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  Revolution  (of  IfiSft) 
stands  unpnralleled  in  the  hLstory  of  tlie  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of 
England^  carried  on  here  irom  the  reign  of  Elijeabeth,  had  been  waged  agninst  w 
foreign  enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their  possessions  under  the 
established  law  of  civilized  nations;"  but  the  policy  of  England  was  **a  declara- 
tion of  perpetual  war  agaiJigf  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  it  has  rendered  her  a  blank 
amidst  the  nations  of  Europe^  and  retarded  her  progress  in  the  civilized  world.^ 

Of  the  Irish  landlords  he  says  that  "  confiscation  is  their  common 
title ;  and  from  tlicir  first  settlement  they  have  l>een  hemmed  in  by  the 
old  inhabitants  brooding  over  their  discontent  in  sullen  indignation/* 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  our  dealing  with   Ireland  is   that  we  have 
persisted  in  governing  her  according  to  English  prejudices  and  ideas, ri 
Not  thus  have  we  dealt  with  India,  or  French  Canada,  or  even  the  Islo 
of  Man'  and   the  Channel   Islands.     The  land  tenure  of  Ireland  n^i 
altogether  different  from  that  of  England,      The  land  belonged  to  t 
sept,  not  to  the  chief,  or  to  any  of  his  vassals.     This  was  forgotten  oi 
ignored  when  the  lands  of  chiefs  were  declared  forfeit  and  granted  t 
fresh   landlortls.     The    occu]>ierft,   on   the    other  hand,  regarded   tht 
lands  as  their  own ;  and  this  idea,  founded  originally  in  fact,  has  nev 
passed  clean  out  of  their  minds,  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  present  land  agitation.      It  was  not  a  mere  class  which  tlie  con 
fiscations  disinherited  and  uprooted  from  the  soil,  but  the  entire  race  ul 
Irishmen ;  and  these  still  cherish  the  tradition  that  they  are  the  lawfu 
owners  of  the  land. 

And  as  if  it  were  not  enougli  to  have  divorced  a  whole  nation  from  th 
soil  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which  of  right  belonged  to  it,  the  ingennit 
of  English   statecraft   fotnid   other   means  of  completing  the   ruin  ol 
Ireland.      Till  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign  the  Irish  had  a  flourishing  trad 

•  An  anc^tor,  I  believe,  of  the  M»P,  for  Menth 
t  **  Memoir*  uf  Thom.ia  Dnimmond/'  j^p.  215  217. 
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ID  supplying  England  witU  cuttle.  This  was  supposed  to  depreciate 
rent*  iu  England,  and  Irish  cattle  were  accordingly  declared  by  Act  of 
Parliament  "  a  nuisance/'  and  their  importation  was  forbidden.  There* 
upon  tlie  Irish  killed  their  cattle  at  home  and  sent  them  to  England  as 
^ted  meat.  This  provoked  another  Act  of  Parliament,  forbiridiug 
in  perpetuity  the  importation  of  all  cattle  from  Ireland^  "  dead  or  alive ► 
great  or  small,  fat  or  lean."  Nevertheless  the  Lord -Lieu  tenant 
appealed  to  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  The  Irish  were  wretchedly  poor,  and  had  no  gold  or 
silver  to  spare ;  but  thoy  sent  a  handsome  contribution  in  cattle. 
Thi«  gift  the  landed  interest  in  England  resented  in  loud  and  angry 
tones  as  "  a  political  contrivance  to  defeat  the  prohibition  of  Irish 
cattle/'  Driven  to  their  wits'  ends,  the  Irish  turned  the  hides  of  their 
cattle  into  leather,  which  they  exported  to  England.  But  here  too  they 
were  baffled  by  English  jealousy.  Then  they  took  to  sheep  farmings  and 
sent  excellent  wool  to  England.  Again  the  lauded  interest  of  England 
took  alarm,  aod  Irish  wool  was  declared  contraband  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The  Irish  then  manufactured  the  raw  material  at 
home,  and  soou  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  woollen  stuffs.  The  manufac- 
tmners  of  England  thereupon  rose  up  against  the  iniquity  of  Irish  com- 
petition, and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  promptly 
excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  Continent.  They  wcrcj  however^ 
m  exocUcut  and  so  cheap  that  the  iudustry  still  flourished.  But  English 
jealousy  never  ceased  its  clamour  against  itj  and  in  the  year  1098  both 
Houses  of  the  English  Parliament  petitioned  the  Xing  to  suppress  it. 
Hia  Majesty  replied  to  the  Lords  that  he  would  *'  take  care  to  do  what 
their  Lordships  desired/'  To  the  Commons  he  said :  "  1  shall  do  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland/' 
Discouraged  they  were  accordingly ;  and  so  effectually  that,  whereas  two 
oeoturies  ago  they  held  its  own  against  England  in  foreign  markets, I  find 
from  an  official  return  of  IHGG  the  following  significant  figures: — 
The  value  of  the  wooUeu  exiK>rts  of  Great  Britiiiu  iu  that  year  was 
£21,795,971 ;  that  of  Ireland  t2iCy.  The  woollen  iudustry  being 
dcstfoycd,  the  Irish  tried  ihcir  hand,  with  marked  success,  at  the  raanu- 
£icture  of  silk.  Prom  that  field  also  British  jealousy  drove  them  iu 
deftp&ir.  But  they  are  a  pertinacious  race,  and  do  not  reatlily  "^say 
die,"  So  they  tried  their  hands  at  the  smaller  industries,  since  all  the 
larger  ones  were  tabooed  them.  Availing  themselves  of  Ireland's 
(acilitics  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  they  were  summarily  stopped  by 
a  law  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  glass  from  Ireland,  and  its 
importation  into  Ireland  from  any  country  save  England.  Cotton, 
vttgar^  soap,  candle*making,  and  other  manufactures  were  all  tried  in 
turo,  and  with  a  like  result.  To  crush  her  indusstries  beyond  all  hope 
i«f  competition  with  Eoglrsh  merchants,  all  the  Mediterranean  ports 
were  closed  against  her,  and  she  was  at  length  shut  out  from  commerce 
irilh  tJie  whole  world,  Old  and  Kew,  including  even  our  owu  colonies. 
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To  such  a  pitch  did  this  cruel  policy,  and  not  more  cruel  than  atupuf^ 
reach,  that  even  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  ocean  which  washed  his 
shores  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  Irishman  without  the  jealous  inter- 
ference of  English  iuterests;  and  the  fishermen  of  Waterford  and 
Wexford  were  thought  presumptnous  for  pursuing  their  calling  along 
their  own  coasts  because,  forsooth  !  the  fish  markets  of  Eagland  might 
thereby  be  injured.  One  solitary  industry  remained  to  Ii*eland.  She  waa^ 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  linen  trade,  though  "  British  interests  "  tried 
to  strangle  it  also ;  and  Manchester,  in  1785,  sent  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, signed  by  117,000  persons,  praying  for  the  prohibition  of  Irish 
linens.  The  voice  of  reason  and  justice  for  once  prevailed,  and  Derry, 
and  Belfast,  and  Lisburn  flourish  to  prove  what  the  rest  of  Ireland 
might  now  be,  if  the  purblind  champions  of  "British  interests'^  had 
not  then,  as  lately,  ignorautly  sacrificed,  to  a  purely  imaginary  danger, 
the  welfare  and  goodwill  of  an  oppressed  race.  The  sins  of  nations^ 
as  of  individuals,  are  sure  to  find  them  out,  and  we  have  no  just  cauBe 
of  complaint  if  events  should  prove  that  our  sins  against  Ireland  are 
not  yet  expiated  in  full.  We  robbed  the  Irish  of  their  land,  and  they 
betook  themselves  to  other  industries  for  livelihood.  Of  these  we  robbed 
them  also,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  land  exclusively  for  their 
support.  Yet  we  wonder  that  there  is  now  a  Land  Question  in  Ireland  ! 
The  task  before  us,  then,  is  to  create  in  the  Irish  mind  a  respect — 
not  for  justice,  for  that  the  Irishman  has  in  abundance,  but — for 
English  law  which  has  been  to  him,  till  quite  recently,  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  cruel  and  unjust.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  Sir  John  Davys,  no 
lover  of  the  Irish,  "  that  in  time  of  peace  the  Irish  are  more  fearful  to 
offend  the  law  than  the  English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever."  That 
expression,  "in  time  of  peace,"  explains  much.  English  law  has  too 
long  presented  itself  to  the  Irish  in  such  guise  that  they  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  their  enemy,  and  their  relation  towards  it  as  one  of  chronie 
warfare.  The  legislation  of  recent  years  has  indeed  done  much  to 
counteract  this  mischievous  impression.  Let  us  try  the  effect  of  what 
Lord  Bcaconsfield  called  lately  "  the  magic  of  patience/'  Effects 
which  are  permanent  are  generally  slow  of  growth.  Irish  disaffection 
has  retired  step  by  step  before  the  advance  of  English  justice.  A 
decade  has  not  yet  passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  and  Church  Acts; 
yet  they  have  already  borne  most  ample  and  most  promising  fruit,  as  any 
one  will  see  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  state  of  Ireland 
now  with  what  it  was  in  I857-8, 

If,  then,  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  remedial  legislatioit  | 
was  ''  the  uttermost  farthing"  of  the  arrear  of  debt  which  England 
owes  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  failure 
because  it  has  not  yet  produced  all  the  good  which  was  expected  from 
it.  It  has  already  produced  much,  and  will  yet  produce  more.  Ten  years 
are  but  a  short  time  for  erasing  the  evil  results  of  centuries  of  wrong. 
'*  Statesmen  wbo  foresee  evils  in  the  distance**'  says  MachicveUi,  **fitid  it  easy 
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4 J  a  remedy  ;  but  if  we  wait  till  tliey  are  upon  us  the  remedy  comes  too 

for  the  malady  has  proliahly  become  incurable.     And  thus  it  happens  to 

^vj)  as  it  doea  to  physicians  in  dealing  with  consumption,  which  in  the 

ing  19  esLsy  to  cure  and  difficult  to  recognise;  but  which  becomes  easy  to 

i^ieognise  and  difficult  to  cure  after  long  neglect  and  improper  treatment  have 

.^iT^n  it  a  secure  lodging  iu  the  system/'* 

It  IB  thtis  that  England's  statesmen  have  too  often  treated  tlie  mala- 
Idies  of  Ireland.     Even  when  the  remedy  was  excellent  it  was  delayed 
fill  the  disease  had  reached  a  crisis^  and  the  gift  had  lost  all  its  grace, 
aijd  therefore  half  its  virtue* 

**  It  IB  tiot  pleasftQt  to  remember,  but  ia  it  not  true,  that  most  of  our  conces- 
i  to  Ireland  have  been  wrung  from  our  fears  rather  tlmn  granted  by  our 
5ty  or  sense  of  justice  ?  And  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  even 
dlicstiiblishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  altogether  free  from  this  tnint  ?  Is  it 
I  not  ibc  fact  that  it  was  the  sudden  apparition  of  Feiiiai  nssiissins  in  the  very 
'  our  English  society  which  first  brought  home  to  the  public  mind  with 
_  emphasis  the  truth,  dimly  realised  and  languidly  acknowledged  before, 
flere  was  indeed  an  Irish  grievance  which  could  no  longer  be  triHed  with  ? 
[The  murkier  of  a  policeman  in  open  day  in  Manchester,  and  the  horrible  outrage 
\in  <  H,  convinced  more  men  in  a  few  weeks  than  had  ever  been  convinced 

.eneration  of  eloquent  statesmen  and  powerful  writers.  That  ia  the 
DQ  which  we  haveperseveringly  taught  to  Ireland;  and  is  it  so  very  surprising 
^  the  los^on  has  made  an  imj)re8sion,  and  that  the  Irish  peasant  should  some* 
FiltDes  persuade  himself  that  the  laggard  conscience  of  England  needs  to  be  quick- 
[coed  by  rougher  arguments  than  mere  apj>eals  to  reason/'f 

So  I  wrote  ten  years  ago,  when  the  events  referred  to  were  so  fresh 
[in  men  ^8  minds  as  to  make  my  description  of  the  impression  they  pro- 
jduecd  appear  tame  and  commonplace.  Yet  so  evanescent  seems  to  be 
the  impression  left  by  national  panics  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  much  milder 
reference  in  Midlothian  to  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  and  the  Fenian 
murder  at  Manchester  has  been  denounced  as  a  iibcl  on  Parliament, 
SLtid  an  incitement  to  the  commission  of  similar  crimes ;  and  even  some 
staunch  Liberals  have  joined  in  the  chorus  of  rebuke.  It  is  well  to  recall 
Mr,  Gladstone's  actual  words  :  '*  What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church?  That  down  to  the  year  \S(j'),  and  the  dissolution  of  that 
year,  the  whole  question  of  the  Irish  Church  was  dead/'  But  the 
Fcman  outrages  took  place,  and  "  at  once  the  whole  country  became 
alive  lo  Irish  questions ;  and  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  revived/' 
Is  Ihere  a  word  of  that  statement  which  is  not  far  within  the  frontier 
of  ttrict  fact  ?  In  closing  the  great  debate  which  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  made,  unre- 
boked,  a  similar  declaration  iu  answer  to  a  taunt  from  Mr.  Disraeli : 

li  i  : n-Jtances  were  not  ripe  then  [*.f.,  in  186C]»  as  they  are  now.     Circum- 

not  ripe,  in  (M>  far  that  we  did  not  know  so  much  then  as  we  J^now 

f  to  the  intensity  of  Fenianism.     Nor  was  there  any  member  of 

t  who  would  have  been  for  one  moment  justified  in  giving  the 

iiiit  of  Fcnianism  which  has  been  given  within  the  hearing  of  us  all 

.t8t  lew  weeks  by  the  noble  Karl  the  Chief  Secretary  i'ot  Ireland/* 

Earl  itussell  had  already,  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  in  the  form  of  a 
•  /I  PHndpe,  cmp  iii.  t  **la  LiheiAl  Policy  a  Failaref*  p.  S7. 
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letter  to  Mr.  Chiclieeter  Fortescuej  urged  a  complete  reversion  of  tin 
policy   of  the   Liberal   party   towards   Ireland  in  consequence   of  ih 
Fenian  outrages*       The  Liberals  who  have  lectured  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
bis  ingenuous  repetition  of  a  stale  historical  truism  have  wonderfully 
short  memories.     What  are  the  facts  ?     On  the  28tli  of  March*  18G5, 
Mr,  Dilhvyii  made  the  following  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  Thatj  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  present  position  of  the  IriahS 
Church  Establishment  is  unsatisfactory^  and  calls  for  the  early  attention  ^ 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Government," 

Lord  Palmerston  was  absent  during  the  debate,  and  only  came  luto] 
the  House  m  time  for  the  division.  In  his  abscDCe  Sir  George  Grey, 
on  that  as  on  other  occasions,  led  the  House  and  represented  the 
Government.  After  Mr.  Dillwyn's  motion  had  been  duly  secouded,  Sir 
George  Grey  got  up  to  state  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  tha 
Liberal  party.  He  opposed  Mr.  Dillwyu's  mild  motion  with  a  percmp 
tory  negative  which  barred  all  hope  of  any  action  by  the  Liberal 
in  the  direction  of  disestablishment.  One  or  two  extracts  will  show 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating  : —  ^ 

'*  Her  Majeety^B  Government  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  ar^  tioC^^ 
prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  proposing  to  Parliament  a  Bill  calcu- 
lated to  effect  that  object It  was  because  Uae  Irish  Protestant  Churcl 

did  exist  and  would  continue  to  exist  as  part  of  the  United  Church  of  Knglun 
and  Ireland,  that  I  advocated  theMaynooth  Endowment  Acf,  and  I  still  think  thai 

that  was  the  only  justification  of  the  measure It  [t.tf,  the  Irish  Church 

is  not  of  recent  creation  5  it  rests  upon  the  prescription  of  centuries^  and  it 
rooted  in  our  inatitutionsi.     The  firm  belief  of  the  Government  is  that  it  coul 
not  be  subverted  without  revolution^  with  all  the  horrors  that  attend  revolution,' 

1  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  that  dehate^  and 
well  remember  the  lioging  cheers  which  that  last  sentence  evoked  frora^ 
the  serried  ranks  of  Liberals  on   the  benches  behind  Sir  George  Grcj 
as  well  as  from  the  Conservative  benches  opposite.     Surely  here  is  prool 
sufficient  that  as  late  as  1865  the  question  of  disestablishment  in  Irela 
was  "  dead  in  England/' 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  followed  Sir  George  Grey  in  an  able  and  tetB^ 
perate  speech,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  whic( 
opened  a  little  chink  in  the  door  which  Sir  George  Grey  had  so  uncer 
moniously  slammed  against  all  who  hoped  for  disestablishment. 

Mr.  Dillwyn'a  motion,  Mr.  Gladstone  said^  affirmed  two  propositiona  r 
first,  that  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  was  unsatisfactory ;  secondl| 
that  it  called  for  the  early    attention   of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
To  the  first  proposition — and  here  Mr.  Gladstone   diverged   from  tlid 
policy  of  the  Government  as  represented  by  the  great  majority  of  il 
Whig  party — Mr.    Gladstone   assented.     With  respect  to  the  second 
''we  live/'  he  said,  '*  in  a  country  where  the  course  of  policy  is  to 
determined  by  the  actual  feelings  of  the   country  itself."     A  Minist 
could  not  take  up  the  question  till  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  it,     ''  li^ 
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mtitft  Tiave  meuj  be  must  liave  representatives  of  the  people,  he  must  have 
the  people  out  of  doors/^  There  was  no  sigu  of  any  such  awakening, 
and  therefore  "  surely  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  first  elements!  of  the 
duty  of  a  Oovernmcnt  to  promote  the  agitation  of  a  question  in  this 
couutrj^  and  to  rake  up  all  the  embers  of  former  animosities/''  except  in 
such  a  state  of  public  feeling  as  would  enable  them  to  propose  legislation 
on  the  questiou.  He  admitted  that  this  way  of  lix>kin^  at  the  matter  was 
not  likely  to  be  arcry  popular  one.  But  it  was  "  not  so  much  a  question 
for  present  as  for  future  consideration.  Those  who  now  take  the 
responsibiUty  of  delivering  their  opinions  upon  the  question  ought  not 
to  regard  so  much  the  satisfaction  which  they  may  give  to  their  hearers 
at  the  present  moment^  as  to  be  careful  in  laying  down  jirinciples  founded 
in  truth  and  justice — principles  which  cannot  be  affected  by  any  change 
of  time  or  circumstances/' 

In  the  spring  of  18G7  a  resolution,  aiming  directly  at  disestablish- 
mentj  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Gray.  How  did  Mr.  Disraeli^  who  was 
tiien  Prime  Minister,  meet  it  ?  Not  with  a  direct  negative^  but  with 
^  the  previous  question " — in  other  words^  with  the  plea  of  inoppor- 
inneness.  The  truth  isj  the  Fenian  outrages  had  converted  the  Con- 
aervative  party  to  the  policy  of  doing  something — a  policy  urgently 
advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  even  by  dignitaries 
of  that  Establishment.  This  revulsion  of  public  feeling  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Gray's  motion  was  defeated  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  twelve,  there  being  no  more  than  195  Tories  who 
could  make  up  their  minds  to  vote  against  it.     Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 

bert  Peel,  and  other  representatives  of  the  "  moderate  Liberals,^^  voted 

ih  Mr.  Disraeli;  but  Lord  Hartington  was  amongst  those  who  helped  to 
"iwell  Sir  John  Gray's  minority. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  debate  on  Sir  John  Graf's  motion,  and 
agreed  with  the  seconder  of  the  motion  in  denouncing  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  ''  as  a  monstrous  injustice."  Still  he  did  not  think  that 
public  opinion  in  England  was  ripe  for  legislating  on  the  question,  and 
tliercfore,  while  supporting  the  principles  of  the  motion,  he  abstained 
from  voting.*  A  year  later  Mr,  Gladstone  proposed  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church* 

*  Tb«  Eight  Hoa.  W.  H.  f^mtth,  in  bia  opceGh  at  Sation  on  Jmnm^ry  15,  complAiiied  of 
tlio  lungaage  of  Mr.  <  '  and  other  Liberal  apeakem  Uiwanls  the  Government  u 

** «C2Uid^oi)A,^*     As  a  'ilAdBtoDC  wiiB  careful   to  declare  through   all   hit  Mid- 

kikion  GBjnpaign,  thiAi  »u  4ut[*utetl  no  hatl  motive  to  any  member  of  the  Tor^  party. 
On  tbo  other  lyuid,  it  is  ilmost  imiioAiiibie  to  read  a  single  Tory  speech  which  does 
not  litUtU  Mr.  Ghulatoue's  poraoiud  ckamcter  in  the  croasest  term*.  Take,  by  way  of 
c  ti  ftklluwjQg   tixtract  from  a  speech  delivered  on  January  17  to  a  Conaervative 

A  by  Mr,  Omntham,  one  of  the  Members  for  East  Surrey  : — **  Considering  that 

^1  y   wM    an    unknown   man,    the    Cou^erviitivo  enthusiasm  at   Shefiiela   was 

A  a«d  similar   foelin^s   would   be   evoke<l  aoywhere  by  organization  and  can- 

\.%  I.  r  men  nf  ;i]\  r1,T;i?C5  V  ^  "'■'^n  to  blm  to  say  how  their  political  views  bad 
t.r^o   <!' tcrjinrh,!   ^►v  U- ir  -1    -^  Mudnct  of  tho  Liberal  Opjioaitiou.     But  a  letter 

hai    been   rc^jLivel    from   an   ia  .^  it   minister    at  Tunbridge    WtUs   concerning    a 

matter  iw  would  refer  to  in  order  Ui  «bow  the  ehai-acter  of  that  man,  Ghvdstono.  lu  private 
life,  a  wan  who  i«  ould  act  as  be  had  acted  would  be  aconted— he  i^onld  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment*    The  tupprtauf  iftri  and  the  tu^jettio  falsi  in  his  speeohea  were  almoot  ladicrous. 
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What  had  wrought  this  revolution  in  public  opinion  ?     Undoubtedly 

the  Fenian  outrages*     And  the  first  to  move  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 

the   chief  of  the  Tory  party.     A  contemporary  writer  has  given  the 

following"  vivid  account   of  the  '^  extraordinary   ascendancy  which    the 

^continuous  action  of  the  conspiracy  hatl  gained  on  the  public  mind": — 

"A  panic  spread  through  all  England,  which  was  suddenly  intensified  by  tho 

terrible  Clerkenwell  outrage England  speat  the  last  weeks  of  last  year 

{ue*^  1867)  in  a  stale  of  agitation  and  turmoil  which  could  hardly  be  greater  if  a 
French  army  were  marching  across  Wimbledon  Common*  Guard  was  mounted 
on  the  shipping  in  the  river.  The  clerks  of  the  Post  Office)  kept  armed  watch, 
day  and  nighti  through  Christmas  week,  on  the  mail  bags.  The  floors  of  Downing 
Street  were  littered  deep  with  sand,  ©o  that  Greek  fire  might  soak,  and  not  burn. 
The  police^  expeditiously  trained  to  tho  use  of  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  patrolled 
in  watchful  couples.  The  Guards  gravely  expected  from  hour  to  hour  to  sally 
forth  from  their  barracks  and  charge  the  London  Irish.  Arrangements  for  artil- 
lery were  curiously  blended  with  the  disposition  of  fire-engines.  The  Volunteers 
were  ready.  For  safety  sake  they  commonly  put  their  arms  in  the  custody  of  the 
regular  army,  not  uafrequently  unscrewing  the  nipples  beforehand.  In  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  lOOjOOO  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  Thousands  of 
sentinels  shivered,  listening  through  long,  foggy  nights  for  the  enemy  expected, 
at  arsenals,  dockyards,  magazines."* 

When  Parliament  met  the  iofluence  of  the  panic  w^as  soon  visible  in 
the  action  of  the  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
declared  that  the  Government  had  '^a  liberal^  a  truly  liberal,  policy" 
for  Ireland.  The  present  Lord  Derby  declared  the  Irish  Question  to 
be  ^^  the  question  of  the  hour/'  .\nd  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Lord  Mayo)  expounded  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  a  speech  of 
four  hours'  duration*  The  gist  of  \m  exposition  was  that  the  Go%^ern- 
ment  must  meet  the  "  disaffection^^  and  '^  disloyalty/^  which  he  admitted, 
with  a  comprchcn?ive  policy,  the  mainspring  of  which  must  be  "  religions 
eqnality/'  Thia  he  cxplaincdj  however,  as  a  policy  of  ^^  levelling  up  " 
In  fact,  the  Government,  to  use  a  phrase   that  has  become  classical^ 

— there  was  no  help  for  it  but  the  iiae  oriinpurlijimentary  language— they  wore  ffimply  !i«ai; 
that   was    what   they   were.     Before  Mr,   (iladstone  wt>at    to  Scotland   L^m  "  '  •nij 

had  remmded   as  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  «aid  that  the  dipt  nt 

of  the  Irish  Church  wai  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.     But  Mr.  QW-  ted 

that  after  he  said  that  a  gaol  was  blown  up  in  London  and  a  policeman  iTiur<i'  m* 

Chester  by  Feniaus^  and  these  things  altered  tho  whole  quettion  and  led  him  hy  Jiah 

the  Iri«b  Church,     These  weie  Mr.  Gladatonc'fi  words,  and  when  ho  read  them  he  thought 
the  man  must  l>e  out  uf  hia  mind  ;  for  the  plain  meaning  was  that  if  we  only  murdered  some 
one  we  could  put  preaaure  on  him  that  would  induce  him  to  do  anything.     As  ho  i$aid  at 
Tanbridtfc*  Wells,  the  agrarian  democrat*  of  Ireland  had  only  to  murder  a  fow  landlords  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  wonld  confiscate  the  land,  or,  if  bishopa  were  murdered  he  would  tii»o£tabliah 
the  Engliflh  Church.    Mr.  tiladetono  being  appealed  to  by  the  Indeirt-cdcnt  minister  referred 
to»  said  he  did  not  know  which  m  as  worse,  the  abusive  language  or  the  want  of  information 
displayed^  for  he  had  denounced  the  Irish  Chmch  before  the  outrages  named,  but  couidnot 
arouse  any  intereat  in  the  subject.     But  it  so  happened  that  a  day  or  two  afterwards  ther« 
were  sent  to  him  letters  written  at  the  time  of  the  election  when  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  seat 
for  the  Oxford  Uoiv^ersity,  both  by  Mr,  Gladstone  and  his  chairman.  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in 
which  it  was  distinctly  denied  that  Mr  i^V'    '  ^       '     ^  '  :    v  t  ft>r 

the  diaestabliihm en t  o f  th e  I r ieh  Church-  >  i  eS 

assertion  that  he  had  denounced  it     WL.i.  ►.   .,    »    ..  .,,  -.  „  ......  aid 

<)nc  thing  <»ne  day  and  another  thing  another,  just  as  it  pleased  him  tor  t  t  ?    Tho 

Government  were  assailed  by  the  most  unscrupulous  op[ionouta  any  <io.  •  ver  had 

to  deal  with,  and  thc^*  did  tell  such  lies  that  it  was  necessary  to  fbnu  as^gciatioiia  for  tho 
finrpose  of  disseminatmg  the  truth." 
♦  DuUin  JtfHrw,  of  April,  1868,  p,  604, 
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intended  to''  coiiaolidate"  tht  Irish  Clnirch  by  the  amputation  of  a 
number  of  parishes^  aud  to  appease  her  assailants  by  the  bribe  of 
**  concurrent  endowment,"  Thus  challenged,  Mr,  Gladstone  proposed 
his  counter  policy  of  discatablishment. 

These  being  the  simple  facts>  it  surely  betrays  a  somewhat  effeminate 
temper  to  fly  into  a  passion  on  being  reminded  of  them  in  such  gentle 
language  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Dalkeith  speech. 
But  my  chief  reason  for  deprecating  this  temper  is  the  apprehension 
which  I  feel  lest  it  should  prompt  Parliament  once  more  to  shut  its 
eyc3  and  ears  to  Irish  coraplaiuts,  till  we  are  again  landed  in  a  crisis^ 
and  are  obliged  to  legislate  in  a  panic. 

Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  an  authority  of  great  weight,  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  grievances  ^vhich  arc  still  awaiting  redress  in  Ireland,  in 
addition  to  such  as  are  connected  with  the  land,  and  which  he  dis- 
cusses at  length  f ' — 

**  Religious  equality  made  complete ;  equal  educational  advantigea  and  privl* 
leges  with  Great  BriUiin ;  equal  Poor  Laws  witli  England  ;  localization  of  juris- 
diction carried  to  the  same  extent  aa  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  a^iniila- 
Uonwtich  has  been  commenced  in  the  Crimiunl  Code  to  be  carried  out  vigorously 

;  actively,  on  Sir  Ilobert  Peers  principles,  tbroughotit  the  whole  law,  so  as  to 
^  one  law  for  the  United  Kingdom,  except  for  specilied  cases  with  reasons 
staKsdJ' 

This  catalogne  hy  no  means  exhansts  the  disadvantages  at  which 
Ireland  still  stands,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
But  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  of  them  at  the  tail  of  an  article. 
Of  one  thin^j  however,  we  may  rest  assured.  Until  these  grievances, 
or  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  are  redressed,  the  agitation  for  Home 
Etile  will  neither  be  coerced  nor  charmed  to  rest.  And  probably  the 
beat  cure  for  most  of  the  evils  complained  of  would  be  some  local 
znachioery  for  settling  local  questions  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  Midlothian — a  suggestion  which  he  had  previously 
made  in  a  speech  at  Aberdeen,  while  in  the  responsible  position  of 
Prime  Minister.  The  Irish  are  at  bottom  a  shrewd  and  practical 
people,  and  in  agitating  for  Home  Ilolc  they  probably  ask  more  than 
they  expect,  or  perhaps  particularly  desire,  to  get.  '*  Home  Kule*'  is 
an  elastic  phrase,  and  I  see  no  substantial  reason,  except  the  v(iptQ 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  dominant  Englishman,  why  the  Irish 
demand  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  should  not  be  gracefully  con- 
ceded. Hear  patiently  what  an  Irishman  has  got  to  say  for  himself, 
and  you  will  find  him  ready  enough  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
you  allege  on  the  other  side.  \^Tiat  he  cannot  endure  is  to  be 
patroniscingly  pooh-poohed  like  a  great  baby  crying  lustily  for  unattain- 
al '  "  ts.  Where  would  be  the  harm  of  granting  the  Home  Rulers 
a  '  .  _  .  itee  of  Inquiry?  The  Government  of  the  day,  whatever  its 
politics^  might  be  trusted  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  members, 
attd    the  chances  arc,  that  the  inquiry  would  result  in  some  highly 

*  Soo  Fortni^htltf  I^tvtew  of  Januajy. 
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useful  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature.     Let  me  jot  down  a  few  poinj 
which  certainly  s»eem  to  call  for  some  soii;  of  home-rule  treatment, 

About  ten  years  ago  the  town  of  Newry  laudably  resolved  to  provide 
itself  with  good  water,  The  strictly  necessary  preliminary  expenses 
would  have  been  triflitig  had  there  been  some  local  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  spot,  or  at  least  in  Irelandj  the  points  at  issue.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  bill  through  Parliament.  Witnesses  had  to  be 
bi*ought  to  London,  and  counsel  to  be  retained  for  months*  The  bill 
was  passed  at  last ;  but  it  cost  the  town  of  Newry  i620^OOO.  In  cases 
like  this  why  should  there  not  be  a  body  of  Special  Commissioners 
with  assessors,  as  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ?  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  incur  the  delay  and  expense  of  obtaining  Parliamentary 
powers  for  matters  of  such  purely  local  interest  as  the  laying  down  of 
pipeSj  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  and  the  necessary  imposition  of 
rates  ?  A  tribunal  such  as  1  have  suggested  could,  like  Election  Judges, 
examine  witnesses  on  the  spot,  and  issue  a  special  report  which  would 
have  the  force  of  law.  Any  reasonable  arrangement  might  be  made 
for  power  of  appeal — a  power  which  would  be  rarely  ejterciscd  under 
the  circumstances. 

Gas  lies  under  the  same  practical  disabilities  as  water.  But  tram- 
ways may  be  laid  down  by  Orders  in  Council.  So  that  the  principle 
of  my  suggestion  is  already  recognised.  Why  should  not  local  railways 
be  under  the  control  of  local  Boards — subject^  of  course,  to  appeal  to 
some  superior  tribunal  as  to  cost  and  power  to  take  land  at  a  valuation  ? 
.Even  now  the  county  tribuoals  are  entrusted  with  authority  for  the 
[viaking,  repairing,  and  ratiug  for  roads,  Why  should  a  difference  be 
J  made  between  local  roads  and  local  railways  ? 

These  are   samples  of  many  things  which  touch   the  daily  interests 

of  the  Irish  people,  but  which  they  arc  not  free  to  transact  without  the 

{annoyance  and  expense  of  being  obliged  to  come  over  to  London  for 

[Parliamentary  sanction.      Who  will  deny  that  Home  Rule  is  needed  in 

'8uch    cases?     Whether  a    body  of  Commissioners,  with  full   powers, 

sitting  in  Dublin  as  a  Central  Body,  would  be  better  than  a  shifting 

commission  deciding  causes  on  the  spot  is  a  subject  of  fair  discussion. 

'The  experiment,  if  successful  in   Ireland   (as   it  probably   would   be), 

would  certainly  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

.and  a  vast  saving  would  thus  be  made  in  the  time  and  energy  of  the 

Imperial  Parliament,  which  arc  now  so  much  frittered  away  on  matters 

which  wotdd  be  much  more  effectively  as  well  as  economically  dealt 

with  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

One  other  question,  a  paramount  one,  which  L*eland  is  clearly  entitled 

[to  settle  for  herself,  is  the  question  of  higher  education.    So  long  as  the 

'  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  allowed  a  University  and  secondary 

schools  for  the  education  of  their  children  they  have  a  right  to  protest 

that  they  are  not  on  a  footing  of  religious  equality  with  the  rest  of  their 

fellow-Bubjects,     To  throw  Trinity  College  open  to  them  at  this  time  of 
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day  in  full  satisfactioii  of  their  claims  is,  however  well  intended,  little 
better  than  mockery.  Where  the  Queen's  Colleges  failed,  Trinity 
College  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Is  it  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood that  is  dreaded  ?  The  way  to  rivet  that  influence  is  to  confine 
the  education  of  the  Irish  laity  to  convent  schools  and  religious 
seminaries.  The  minds  of  the  priests  themselves  would  expand  and 
be  ennobled  by  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  University  life, 
and  the  daily  friction  with  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.. 
We  have  tried  long  enough  to  coerce  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
out  of  their  religious  convictions,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making  them 
the  most  Ultramontane  nation  in  Europe.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  try 
the  effect  of  letting  them  for  once  have  their  own  way  in  the  matter  of 
education  ?  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  Home  Rule  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  suggested  would  at  once  satisfy  Mr.  Pamell  and 
those  who  sympathize  with  him.  But  I  believe  that  it  would,  in  due 
time,  satisfy  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  population.  At  all  events, 
when  the  British  Parliament  has  satisfied  all  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  Irish  people  it  will  then,  but  not  before,  be  in  a  secure  position  for 
resisting  all  demands  which  are  not  legitimate. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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A  REPLY  AND  A  EEJOIKDER. 


I  HAVE  been  lionoured  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  which^  with  his  Lordship's  perraissiou^  I  have  requested 
the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  to  place  before  the  large  circle 
of  his  readers,  with  a  brief  accompanying  statement  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  letter  has  been  called  forth,  and  such  imperfect  reply  as  it 
is  in  my  power  without  delay  to  render. 

J.    BUSKJN. 


Manchester^  Dtcemher  8, 1879. 
Dear  Sir, — In  a  letter  from  yourself  to  the  Bev-  F,  A,  MallesoUi 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  the  current  month  (p,  548) j 
I  obsen^e  the  following  passage :— "  I  have  never  yet  heard  so 
much  as  one  (preacher)  heartily  proclaiming  against  all  those  '  deceivers 
with  vain  wordn,*  that  no  'covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolator, 
hath  any  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God ;' 
and  on  myself  personally  and  publicly  challenging  the  Bishops  of 
England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to  aay 
whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  I  have 
received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them."  I  confess,  for  myself,  that 
until  I  saw  this  passage  in  print  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  lyiaware  of  the 
existence  of  such  challenge,  and  therefore  I  could  not  answer  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  delivered  (a)  in  No,  82  of  a  series  of  letters  which, 
under  the  title  of  Fors  Clavigera,  you  have  for  some  time  been  addressing 
to  the  working  classes  of  England,  but  which,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
their  publication,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader ;  and 
which  I  have  only  caught  a  glimpse  of,  on  the  library-table  of  the 
Athenseum  Club,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  am  able  to  use  my 
privileges  as  a  member  of  that  Society.  I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  specially  mentioned  by  name  (a)  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  you 
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that  mv  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  discourtesy  towards  my  ckalleager, 

nor  from  tbut  discretion  whicti,  some  people  may  think,  is  usually   the 

better  part  of  episcopal  valour,  aud  which  consists  in  ignoring  iuconve- 

nicnt  questions  from  a  sense  ofanability  to  answer  them  ;  but  simply  from 

the  fact  that  I  was  not  conscious  that  your  lance  had  touched  my  shield. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  Aristotle's 

wise  caution  applies :  '*  We  must  distinguish  and  define  such  words,  if 

we  would  know  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  the  opposite  views  are  true** 

{Eih,  Nic.y  ix.  c.  viii.  §  3).      What  do  you  mean  by  "  usury**  ?  (c)    Do 

yott  comprehend  under  it  any  payment  of  money  as  interest  for  the  use 

of  borrowed  capital  ?  or  only  exorbitantj  inequitable,  grinding  interest^ 

^.sucb  as  the  money-lender,  Fufidius,  extorted  ? 

Quinaa  hie  cApiti  meroedes  eirsecati,  atqiie 

Quanto  perilitior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  tirget : 

Nomina  sectatur  modo  Bomta  veate  virili 

Sub  patribua  duria  fcirouum.     Maxime»  qais  non, 

Jupiter,  exclamat^  aimul  atque  audivit  ? — Bor.  Sai.  l  2.  14-18. 

Usury,  in  itself,  is  a  purely  neutral  word,  carrying  with  it,  in  its 
primary  meaning,  neither  praise  nor  blame;  and  a  *' usurer ''  is  defined 
in  our  dictionaries  as  ^'^  a  person  accustomed  to  Jend  money  and  take 
interest  for  it^^ — which  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a  banker,  without 

^  whose  help  great  commercial  undertakings  could  not  be  carried  out  j 
though  it  is  obvious  how  easily  the  word  may  pass  into  a  term  of 
reproach,  so  that  to  have  been  "  called  a  usurer''  was  one  of  the  bitter 
memories  that  rankled  most  in  Shylock's  catalogue  of  his  wrongs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  has  done  more  harm  to  the  practical 
efBcacy  of  religious  sanctions  than  the  extravagant  attempts  that  arc 
frequently  made  to  impose  them  in  cases  which  they  never  originally 
contemplated,  or  to  read  into  "  ordinances,^'  evidently  "  imposed  for  a 
time*' — diKQiut^ara  f*«x/^*  Kcupov  (Heb.  in,  10)^a  law  of  eternal  and 
immutable '  obligation.  Just  as  we  are  told  (d)  not  to  expect  to  find 
in  the  Bible  a  scheme  of  physical  science,  so  I  do  not  expect  to 
find  there  a  scheme  of  political  economy.     What    I    do    expect    to 

[find,  in  relation  to  my  dufy  to  my  neighbour,  are  those  nnalter- 
ible  principles  of  equity,  fairness^  truthfulness,  honesty  (b),  which  are 
the  iudispeasable  bases  of  civil  society.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  need 
to  remind  you  that,  while  a  Jew  ■  was  forbidden  by  his  law  to  take 
usury — I.e.,  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — from  his  brother,  if  he 
rere  waxen   poor  and  fallen    into  decay  with  him,  and  this  generous 

^provision  was  extended  even  to  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land 
(Lev.  XXV.  35 — 38),  and  the  interesting  story  in  Nehemiah  (v.  1 — 13), 
tells  us  how  tlxis  principle  was  recognised  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
commonwealth— still  tn  that  old  law  there  is  no  denunciation  of  usury 
in  general,  and  it  was  expressly  permitted  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
strangers*  (Deut.  ixiii.  20). 

^  In  ProvcrbB  xxWii.  8,  '*  usury"  is  coupled  with  **  unjust  gaiu.'*  aud  a  pitiless  Bpfrit 
tawATtln  the  poor,  whicli  ehows  in  what  sen^tj  tl»e  word  in  to  be  imdoratood  there,  and  in 
«uch  other  paaiaget  bm  Ph.  xy.  d  ajid  Ezck.  :xviii  0^  9. 
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It  seems  to  me  plain  also  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  precept  about 
*'  lending,  hoping  for  nothing  again  ^*  (Luke  vi.  35),  has  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  class  of  circumstances  in  view,  and  was  intended  simply  to 
goTcm  a  Christian  man's  conduct  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  '^  such  as 
have  no  helper/^  and  cannot^  without  a  violent  twist  (r),  be  construed  into 
a  general  law  determining  for  ever  and  in  all  cases  the  legitimate  use 
of  capital.  Indeed,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a  very  memorable 
parable,  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  recognises^  and  impliedly 
sanctions^  the  practice  of  lending  money  at  interest.  ^'  Thou  oughtcst/* 
says  the  master,  addressing  his  unprofitable  servant  ^^  thou  oughtest  ^* — 
ihi  <ri — "  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers ;  and  then,  at  my 
coming,  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury, ^^ 

*'  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous."  (o)  But  who  is  the 
-rXEOpeicriy^?  Not  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  money  out  on 
loan  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest ;  but,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  give  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  ^'  one  who  has  or  claims  more  than  his  share  ; 
hence,  greedy,  grasping,  selfish.'^     Of  such  men,  whose  affections  are 

■  wholly  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  who  are  not  verj*  scnipulous 

rtiow  they  gratify  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said  (h)  that 
they  "  have  no  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God,^ 
But  herCj  again,  it  would  be  a  manifest  '*  wresting''  of  the  words  to 
make  them  apply  to  a  case  which  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Apostle 
had  in  contemplation  when  he  uttered  them.  Rapacity,  greed  of  gain, 
harsh  and  oppressive  dealing,  taking  unfair  advantage  of  our  own  supe- 
rior  knowledge   and    anotbci-'s    ignorance,  shutting  up   the   bowels  of 

(compassion  towards  a  brother  who  we  see  has  need — all  these  and  the 
like  things  are  forbidden  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  are 
manifestly  "  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  for  they  are  all  of  them 
forms  of  injustice  or  wrong.  But  money  may  be  lent  at  interest 
without  one  of  these  bad  passions  being  brought  into  play,  and  in  the^e 
cases  I  confess  my  inability  to  sec  where,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit, 
nch  use  of  money  is  condemned  either  by  the  Christian  code  of  charity, 
or  by  that  natural  law  of  conscience  which  we  are  told  (i)  is  written  on 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  simple  instances  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  following  has  happened  to  myself.  All  my  life  through — from  the 
time  when  my  income  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  now — I  have  felt 
%%  a  duty,  while  endeavouring   to   discharge   all   proper   claims,  to  live 

'urithin  that  income,  so  to  adjust  my  expenditure  to  it  that  there  should 
be  a  nuifgin  on  the  right  side.  This  margin,  of  course,  accumulated, 
and  reached  in  time,  say,  £1000.  Just  then,  say,  the  London  and 
North-Wcstern  Railway  Company  proposed  to  issue  Debenture  Stock, 
bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  fur  the  purpose  of  exommunication5!  of 
and  so  increasing  the  wealth,  by  facilitating  the  intercommunications  of 
the  country.  Whom  in  the  world  am  I  injuring — what  conceivable  wrong 
am  I  doing — where  or  how  am  I  thwarting  *'  the  Will  of  God  '^ — if  I 
iet  the  Ccrapany  hare  my  £1000,  and  have  been  receiving  from  them 
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£40  a  year  for  the  use  of  it  ever  since  ?  Unless  the  money  had  been 
forthcoming  from  some  qnarter  or  other,  a  work  which  wa.^  abaohitely 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which  finds  remunerative 
employment  (k)  for  an  immense  number  of  Englishmen,  enabling  them 
to  bring  up  their  families  in  respectability  and  comfort,  would  never  have 
been  accampHshei  Will  you  tell  me  that  this  method  of  carrying  out 
great  commercial  enterprises,  sanctioned  by  experience  (l)  as  the  most, 
if  not  the  only,  practicable  one,  is  "  not  according  to  the  Will  of  God  ?" 

Take  another  instance.  In  Lancashire  a  large  number  of  cotton - 
mills  have  been  erected  on  the  joint-stock  principle  with  limited 
liability.  The  thing  has  been  pushed  too  far  probably,  and  at  one  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  unwholesome  speculation  in  floating  companies. 
Bat  that  is  not  the  question  before  us ;  and  the  enterprises  gave 
working  men  an  opportunity  of  investing  their  savings,  which  was  a 
great  stimulus  to  thrift,  and,  so  far,  an  advantage  to  the  country,  In 
a  mill,  which  it  would  perhaps  cost  £50,000  to  build  and  fit  witli 
machinery^  the  subscribed  capital,  which  would  be  entitled  to  a  division 
of  profits  after  all  other  demands  had  been  satisfied^  would  not  amount 
probably  to  more  than  .£20,000.  The  rest  would  be  borrowed  at  rates 
of  interest  varying  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  You 
nurely  would  not  maintain  that  those  who  lent  their  money  for  such  a 
purpose^  and  were  content  with  5  or  6  per  cent*  for  the  use  of  it,  thus 
enabling,  in  good  times,  the  shareholders  to  realize  20  or  25  per  cent. 
on  their  subscribed  capital,  were  doing  wrong  cither  to  the  shareholders 
or  to  anyone  else,  or  could  iu  any  sense  be  charged  with  acting  *'  not 
according  to  the  will  of  God?" 

Take  yet  one  ease  more.  A  farmer  asks  his  landlord  to  drain 
his  land.  "Gladly,"  says  his  squire,  "  if  you  will  pay  me  5  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay/'  In  other  words,  "  if  you  will  let  me  share  the 
increased  profits  to  this  extent."  The  bargain  is  agreeable  to  both 
sides;  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  largely  increased;  who  is 
wronged?  Surely  such  a  transaction  could  not  fairly  be  described  as 
"not  according  to  the  will  of  God;"  surelyj  unless  the  commerce 
and  productive  industries  of  the  country  are  to  be  destroyed,  aud,  with 
the  destruction,  its  population  is  to  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  these  and  similar  transactions — which  can  be  kept 
entirely  clear  of  the  sin  of  covctousneas,  and  rest  upon  the  well  undcr- 
ttood  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  each  and  all  being  gainers  by  them — 
are  not  only  legitimate^  but  inevitable  (m)*  And  now  that  I  have  taken  up 
your  challenge,  and,  so  far  as  my  ability  goes,  answered  it,  may  I,  without 
slaying  to  inquire  how  faryour  charge  against  the  clergy  can  besubstantiated, 

at  they  '*  generally  patronize   and   encoui-age  all  the  iniquity  of  the 

Drld  by  steadily  preaching  away  the  penalties  of  it"  (s)  be  at  least  allowed 
to  demur  to  your  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
which  yon  say  '*  have  become  loathsome  centres  of  fornication  and  cove- 
tonsuesj*,  the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  up  iuti>  the  face  of  Heaven,  like 
the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and  the  pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through 
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tte  bones  and  souk  of  the  peasant  people  round  ttem^  as  if  they  wer 
each  a  volcano,  whose  ashes  brake  out  iu  blains  upon  man  aud  beast/' 
Surely,  Sir,  your  righteous  indignation  at  evil  has  caused  you  to  over- 
charge your  language^  No  one  can  have  lived  in  a  great  city,  as  l  have 
for  the  last  ten  years,  without  being  aware  of  its  sins  and  its  pollutions. 
But  unless  you  can  prevent  the  aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great 
cities,  these  are  evils  which  must  necessarily  exist ;  at  any  rate,  which 
always  have  existed.  The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than 
great  cities  always  have  been  (o)*  In  one  capital  respect,  I  believe  they  are 
better.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  their  citizens  who  are  aware 
of  these  evils,  and  who  are  trying  their  beat,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
remedy  them.  In  Sodom  there  was  but  one  righteous  man  who  "  vexed 
his  soul'^  at  the  unlawful  deeds  that  he  witnessed  day  by  day,  on  every 
side;  aud  he,  apparently,  did  no  more  than  vex  his  soul.  Iq  Manchester, 
the  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions,  who  are  actively 
engaging  in  some  Christian  or  philanthropic  work,  to  battle  against  these 
gigantic  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Nowhere  have  I  seen 
more  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  effort,  and  of  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind*  And  though,  no  doubt, 
if  these  efforts  were  better  organized,  more  might  be  achieved,  and  ele- 
ments, which  one  could  wish  absent,  sometimes  mingle  with  and  mar 
the  work,  still,  a  great  city,  even  "  with  the  smoke  of  its  sin  going  up 
into  the  face  of  Heaven/'  is  the  noblest  field  of  the  noblest  virtues, 
l>ecanse  it  gives  the  amplest  scope  for  the  most  varied  exercise  of  them. 
If  you  will  teach  us  clergy  how  better  to  discharge  our  office  aa 
ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  shall  all  owe 
you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude ;  which  no  one  wiU  be  more  forward  to 
acknowledge  than,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully  and  with  much  reapcct, 

Mancuestsr, 
John  Rcskik,  Esq. 
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Tlie  foregoing  letter,  to  which  I  would  fain  have  given  my  undivided 
and  unwearied  attention,  reached  my  hands,  as  will  be  seen  by  ita  date, 
only  in  the  close  of  the  year,  when  my  general  correspondence  alwaya 
far  overpasses  my  powers  of  dealing  with  it,  and  my  strength — such 
as  now  is  left  me — ^had  been  spent,  nearly  to  lowest  ebb,  in  totally  unex- 
pected business  arising  out  of  the  threatened  mischief  at  Venice,  But 
I  am  content  that  such  fragmentary  reply  as,  under  this  pressure,  has  been 
possible  to  me,  should  close  the  debate  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned. 
7^Le  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  private  interpretation  ;  and  the 
interests  concerned  are  too  vast  to  allow  its  decision  to  be  long  delayed. 

The  Bishop  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  to  disrespect  the  mode  of  rt^ply 
in  the  form  of  notes  attached  to  special  passages,  indicated  by  inserted 
letters,  which  was  adopted  in  h\Ts  Vtavigera  in  all  cases  of  important 
correspondence,  as  more  clearly  defining  the  several  points  under  debate. 
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(a)  ^'Tho  challeiige  appears  to  have  been  delivoreJ."  May  I 
respectfully  express  my  regret  that  your  Lordsliip  sliould  not  have  read 
the  letter  you  have  honoured  me  by  answering.  The  number  of  Fors 
referred  to  docs  not  deliver — it  only  reiterates — ^thc  challenge  given 
in  the  Fors  for  January  1st,  1875,  with  reference  to  the  prayer 
"Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Tnrks^  infidels,  and  heretics,  and  so 
fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  that  they  may  be  saved 
among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites/'  in  thci?  folbwiug  terms  : 
*' Who  are  the  trup  Israelites,  ray  Lord  of  Manchester,  on  your  ExchaDge  "^ 
Do  they  stretch  their  cloth,  like  other  people  ? — have  they  any  underhand 
dealings  with  the  liable-to-be-damued  false  Israelites— Rotlischilds  and 
the  like?  or  arc  they  duly  solicitous  about  those  wanderers'  souls?  and 
how  oftCDi  on  tl|c  average,  do  your  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the 
delicious  parable,  savouricst  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues,  (at  least  since  the 
eleventh  century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially  headed  with 
golden  title  in  my  best  Greek  MS.)  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, — and 
how  often,  on  the  average,  from  those  objectionable  First  and  Fifteenth 
P^ms?'' 

(b)  *^  I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the  honour  of  being  specially  men* 
tioued  by  name/'  By  diocese,  my  Lord ;  not  name,  please  observe ; 
and  for  this  very  simple  reason  :  that  I  have  already  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  the  old  schools  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
Oxford ;  but  I  looked  to  your  Lordship  as  the  authoritative  exponent 
of  the  more  advanced  divinity  of  the  school  of  Manchester^  with  which 
I  am  not  yet  familiar. 

(c)  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  usury  ?"  What  /  mean  by  that  word, 
my  Lord,  is  surely  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  my  few  readers,  and 
fewer  disciples.  Wliat  David  and  his  Sou  meant  by  it  1  have  prayed 
your  Lordship  to  tell  your  flock,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  which 
dictates  daily  to  them  the  songs  of  the  one,  and  professes  to  interpret 
to  them  the  commands  of  the  other. 

And  although  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  Bishop  at  the  court  of  the 
Third  Eiehard  might  have  paused  in  reply  to  a  too  curious  layman's 
question  of  what  was  meant  by  'Murder;'  and  can  also  conceive  a 
Bishop  at  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles  hesitating  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  word  'Adultery;'  and  farther,  in  the  present  climacteric  of  the 
British  Constitution,  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow  debating  within 
himself  whether  the  Commandment  which  was  severely  prohibitory  of 
Theft  might  not  be  mildly  permissive  of  Misappropriation  ; — at  no 
time,  nor  undex  any  conditions,  can  I  conceive  any  question  existing 
fts  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  roKogj  ftEuu^,  usura,  or  usury  :  and  I 
trust  that  your  Lordship  will  at  once  acquit  me  of  wishing  to  attach 
any  other  significance  to  the  word  than  that  which  it  was  to  the  full 
intended  to  convey  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  by  Moses,  by  David,  by 
Chri.<it,  and  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Christian  Church,  down  to  the  seven* 

BBth  century. 

Nor>  even  since  that  date,  although  the  commercial  phrase  '*  interest'* 
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has  l>een  adopted  ia  order  to  distinguish  an  open  and  unoppressire' 
rate  of  usunr  from  a  surreptitious  and  tyrannical  ouej  has  the  debate 
of  lawful oeaw  or  unlawfulness  ever  turned-  seriously  on  that  distiuc* 
tion.  It  is  neither  justified  by  its  defenders  only  in  its  mildness,  nor 
condemned  by  its  accusers  only  in  its  severity.  Usury  in  any  degree 
ia  aaserted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  Church  to  be  sinful^  just  a& 
theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to  be  sinful,  though  neither  may  have 
been  accompanied  with  violence;  and  although  the  theft  may  bar©! 
been  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  and  the  fornication  of  the  most  courtljf 
refinement. 

So  also,  in  modern  days,  though  the  voice  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
Parliament  declares  a  loan  without  interest  to  be  a  monster,^  and  a  loan 
made  below  the  current  rate  of  interest,  a  monster  in  its  degree,  the 
increase  of  dividends  above  that  current  rate  is  not,  as  far  as  I  a 
aware,  shunned  by  shareholders  with  an  equally  religious  horror. 

But — this  strange  question  beiug  asked — I  give  its  simple  and  broad 
answer  in  the  words  of  Christ  :  '*  Tbc  takiug  up  that  thou  laycdst 
not  down/* — or,  in  explained  and  literal  terms,  usury  is  any  money 
paid,  or  other  advantage  given,  for  the  loan  of  anything  which  isj 
restored  to  its  possessor  uninjured  and  undiminished.  For  simplest 
instance,  taking  a  cabman  the  other  day  on  a  long  drive,  I  lent  him  a 
shilling  to  get  his  dinner.  If  I  had  kept  thirteen  pence  out  of  his  fare, 
the  odd  penny  would  have  been  usury. 

Or  again.     I  lent  one  of  my  servants,  a  few  years  ago,  eleven  hun 
dred  pounds,  to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock  its  ground.      After  som 
years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hundred  pounds  back.      If  I   had  taken 
eleven  hundred  pounds  and  a  penny,  the  extra  penny  would  have  beea 
usury, 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  the  phrase,  presently  after  nse<l  by  you 
Lordship,  "  religious  sanctions,"  I  am  to  understand  the  Law  of  Goi 
which  David  loved,  and  Christ  fulfilled,  or  whether  the  splendour,  the^ 
commereial  prosperity,  and  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets 
of  science  and  treasures  of  art,  which  wc  admire  in  the  City  of  Man- 
Chester,  must  in  your  Lordship*s  view  be  coDsidered  as  '*  cases"  which 
the  iutelUgcncc  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  could  not  have  originally  con- 
templated. Without  attempting  to  disguise  the  narrowness  of  the 
horizon  grasped  by  the  glance  of  the  Lord  from  Sinai,  nor  the  incon* 
venience  of  the  commandments  which  Christ  has  directed  those  wha 
love  Him  to  keep,  am  I  too  troublesome  or  too  exigent  in  asking  from 
one  of  tliose  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  our  overseers,  at  least  a 
distinct  chart  of  the  Old  World  as  contemplated  by  the  Almighty ;  and  a 
clear  definition  of  even  the  inappropriate  tenor  of  the  orders  of  Christ  j 
if  only  that  the  modern  scientific  Churchman  may  triumph  more  securely 
in  the  circumference  of  his  heavenly  vision,  and  accept  more  jrratefull 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  free-thinking  children  of  God 

To  take  a  definite,  and  not  impertinent,  instance,  I  observe  m  the  con 

ppcccli  of  Hr.  J.  C\  IltibbariJ,  M.  I*,  for  London,  ru|>ortcd  io  !iimidardQi*i^%h  July,  1S79. 
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tinumg  portion  of  your  letter  that  your  Lordship  recoguiaes  in  Christ 
Himself j  as  doubtless  all  other  hurnaa  perfections^  so  also  the  perfection 
of  aa  usurer :  and  that,  confideutly  expecting  one  day  to  hear  from  His 
lips  the  convicting  sentence,  "  Thou  kuewest  that  I  was  an  austere  man/' 
your  Lordship  prepares  for  yourself,  by  the  disposition  of  your  capital 
no  less  than  of  your  talents,  a  better  answer  than  the  barren,  "Behold, 
there  thou  hast  that  is  thine !^^  I  would  only  observe  in  reply,  that 
although  the  conception  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  in  your  Lordship's 
language  is  "  implied  ''in  this  parable,  may  indeed  be  less  that  of  one  who 
lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  than  of  one  who  takes  up  his  money  for 
them,  the  passages  of  our  Master's  instruction ,  of  which  the  meaning 
is  not  iraplicit,  but  explicit,  arc  perhaps  those  which  His  simpler  disciples 
will  be  safer  in  following.  Of  which  I  fiudj  early  in  His  teaching,  this, 
almost^  as  it  were,  in  words  of  one  syllable :  *^  Give  to  hira  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away/^ 

There  is  nothing  more  "implied"^  in  this  sentence  than  the  pro- 
bable disposition  to  turn  away,  which  might  be  the  first  impulse  in  the 
mind  of  a  Christian  asked  to  lend  for  nothing,  as  distinguished  from  the 
disciple  of  the  jVlanchester  school,  whose  principal  care  is  rather  to  find, 
than  to  avoid,  the  enthusiastic  and  enterprising  "  liini  that  would  Ijorrow 
of  thee"  We  of  the  older  tradition,  my  Lordj  think  that  prudence,  no 
le»«  than  charity,  forbids  the  provocation  or  temptation  of  others  into 
the  state  of  debt,  which  some  time  or  other  we  might  be  called  upon, 
not  only  to  allow  the  payment  of  without  usury^  but  even  altogether  to 
forgive. 

(n)  '*  Just  as  we  arc  told/^  AVhere,  my  Lord,  and  by  whom  ?  It 
isposcfible  that  some  of  the  schemers  in  physical  science,  of  whom,  only  a 
few  days  since,  I  heard  one  of  the  leading  doctors  explain  to  a  pleased 

iience  that  serpents  once  had  legs,  and  had  dropped  them  off  in  the  pro- 
of development,  may  have  advised  the  modern  disciple  of  pro;^ress  of 
a  neiv  meaning  in  the  simple  phrase,  "  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go;" 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  henceforth  consist,  for  true 
belicrera  of  the  scientific  Gospel,  in  the  providing  of  meats  for  that 
spiritual  organ  of  motion.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that  we  shall  look 
Vainly  among  the  sayings  of  Solomon  for  any  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  at  least  this  much  of  Natural  science,  enough 
for  onr  highest  need,  we  may  find  in  the  Scriptures — that  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  liost  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  His  mouth ; — and  this  much  of  Political,  that  the  Bles?iag  of 
the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich — and  He  addcth  no  sorrow  with  it. 

(b)  **  What  I  do  expect  to  find."  Has  your  Lordship  no  expectations 
loftier  than  these,  Jrom  severer  scrutiny  of  the  Gospel?  As  for  instance, 
of  lomc  ordinance  of  Love,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Honesty? 

(f)  *' Cannot  without  a  violent  twist/'  I  have  never  myself  found 
iny  person  sincerely  deiirous  of  obeying  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  the  least  wish,  or  occasion,  to  twist  it ;  nay,  even  those 
Ifho  atudy  it  only  that  they  may  discover  methods  of  pardonable  dia- 
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obedience,    rccogui&c   the    untnrnable    edge  of  its   sword — and  in 
worst  extremity  of  tlieir  need,  strive  not  to  avert,  but  to  evade,     Tb 
utmost    deeeivableness    of  unrighteousness  cannot  deceive    itself   in 
satisfactory    misinterpretation ;    it    is  reduced   always    to  a    treraulotiaf' 
oraissiun   of  the   texts   it   is  resolved   to  disobey.      But   a  little  while 
since,  I   heard  an  entirely  well-mcaniug  clergy inau,  taken  by  surprisi 
in  the  course  of  family   worship  in  the  liousc  of  a  wealthy   friend,  aui 
finding  himself  under    the   painful   necessity   of  reading   the   fifteentl 
Fsalmj  omit  the  first  sentence  of  the  closing  verse.     I  chanced  after-^ 
wards  to   have  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  why  he  hnd  done  so,  oni 
received  for  answer,  that  the   lowliness  of  Christian  attainment  was  not 
yet  '^up"  to  that  verse*     The  harmonics  of  iniquity  are  thus  curiously 
perfect : — the   economies  of  spiritual    nourishment    approve    the   same 
methods  of  adulteration  which  arc  found  profitable  in  the  carnal;  until 
the  prudent  pastor  follows  the  example  of  the  well-instructed  dairyman ; 
and   provides  for  his  new-born  babes  the  insincere  Milk  of  the  Word^ 
that  they  may  not  grow  thereby. 

(g)  '^  St.  Paul,  no  doubt>  denounces  the  covetom."     Am  I  to  under 
stand  your  Lordship  as   considering  this  undeniable  denunciation  aty 
original  and  peculiar  view  taken  by  the  least  of  the  Apostles — perhaps, 
in  this  partJculju*  opinion,  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle?     Th 
traditions  of  my  earlier  days  were  wont  to  refer  me  to  an  earlier  sourc< 
of  the  idea ;  which   does  not,  however,   appear  to   \m\c   occurred    U> 
your  Lordship- s  mind — else  the  reference  to  the  autiiority  of  Liddeli 
and    Scott,  for  the  significance  of  the  noun  7rAeortJcrric>  ought  to  have 
been  made  ako  for  that  of  the  verb  ItnOvfiiu).     And  your  Lt>rdship'j 
frankness  in  referring  me  to  the  instances  of  your  own  practice   in  thi 
disposal  of  your  income,  must  plead  my  excuse   for  what   might   have- 
otherwise  seemed  impertinent- — in  noting  that  the  blamelessness  of  epis* 
copal  character,  even  by  that  least  of  the  Apostles,  required  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  consists  not  merely  in  contentment  with  an  episcopal 
share  of  Church  property,  but  in  being  in  no  respect  either  at(j)(po- 
icfpS^C — a  taker  of  gain  in  a  base  or  vulgar  manner,  or  «^cA«pyupo 
''lover  of  silver,'^  this  latter  word  being  the  common   and  proper   wo; 
for  covetous,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles;  as  of  the  Pharisees  in  Luko, 
xvi.  14 ;  and  associated  with  the  other  characters  of  men  in  perilous  timesj 
2  Timothy  iii.  2,  and  its  relative  noun  ^rXfip-yuo/n,  given  in  sum  for  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  2  Timothy  vi.  10,  while  even  the  authority  of  LiddeU 
and  Scott  in  the  interpretation  of  irXfoi/t^/a  itself  as  only  the  desire  of 
getting  more  than  our  share,  may  perhaps  be  bettered  by  the  authority 
of  the   teacher,  who,  declining  the  appeal  made  to  him  as  an  cquitablo 
/upKTTTjc  (L^ike  xii*  14—16),  tells  his  disciples  to  beware  of  covetousness,. 
simply  as  the  desire  of  getting  more  than  we  have  got.     "  For  a  man 
life  consistcth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  whicli  he  posse^scth/* 

Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  without   some  difticulty  that  1  chee 
my  natural  impuhe   to    follow   you,  as  a  scholar,   into  the  iutcre<ittngj 
analysis^   of  the  distinctions   which   may  be   drawn   between    Ilapacit 
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and  Acquiaitivcticss ;  between  the  Avarice,  or  the  prudent  care,  of 
fooesston;  betviccii  the  greed,  and  the  modest  expectation,  of  gain; 
between  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  nud  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  is  in  England  held  to  be  the  fouutaiu  of  all  good. 
^Phese  delicate  adjustmeuta  of  the  balance,  by  which  we  strive  to  weigh 
to  a  ^rain  the  relative  quantities  of  devotion  which  we  may  render  in 
the  service  of  Mammon  and  of  God,  arc  wholly  of  recent  invention  and 
4ipplication ;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  bearing,  cither  on  the  spiritual 
purport  of  the  final  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  or  on  the  distinct- 
ncsa  of  the  subsequent  prohibition  of  practical  usury. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  how  difficult  it  has  become  to  define 
the  term  '*  fiUhy'^  with  precision,  in  the  present  slate,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  Englii>h  atmosphere:  and  still  more  so,  to  judge  how 
wr,  in  that  healthy  clement,  a  moderate  and  delicately  sanctified 
i^petite  for  gold  may  be  developed  into  livelier  qualms  of  hunger  for 
righteousness.  It  may  be  matter  of  private  opinion  how  far  the 
lucre  derived  by  your  Lordship  fmni  commission  on  the  fares  and 
pcfreshmcnts  of  the  passengers  by  the  North- Western  may  be  odoriferous 
or  precious,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ointment  on  tiic  head  of  Aaron  ; 
ttr  how  far  that  received  by  the  Primate  of  England  in  royalties  on  the 
oirculatiou  of  improving  literature*  may  enrich — as  with  perfumes  out 
of  broken  aiabastcr^ — the  cm])yrcal  air  of  Addington*  But  the  higher 
class  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  might  surely,  with  true  grace, 
receive,  from  the  last  imto  the  first,  the  reflected  instruction  so  often 
given  by  the  first  unto  the  lost,  '*  Be  content  with  your  wages/' 

(h)  "  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said/'  The  Bible  Society 
will  doubtless  in  future  gratefully  prefix  this  guarantee  to  their  publi- 
cations. 

(i)  "  Which  wc  arc  told,"  Can  wc  then  no  more  find  for  ourselves 
this  writing  on  our  licarts — or  has  it  ceased  to  be  legible  ? 

(k)  "  Remunerative  employment/'  I  cannot  easily  express  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  I  find  a  man  of  your  Lordship's  intelligence  taking  up  the 
common  phrase  of  "giving  employment/'  as  if,  indeed,  labour  were  the  best 
gift  which  the  rich  could  bestow  on  the  poor.  Of  coarse,  every  idle  vaga- 
bond, be  he  rich  or  poor,  ^'  gives  employment "  to  some  otherwise  enough 
ii'ttrdeued  wretcli,  to  provide  his  dinner  and  clothes  for  him;  and  cvciy 
vicious  vagabond,  in  the  destructive  power  of  his  vice,  gives  sorrowful 
4)CCiipalion  to  the  energies  of  resisting  and  renovating  virtue*  The 
child  who  litters  its  nursery  and  tears  its  frock,  gives  employment 
tJic  housemaid  and  sempstress ;  the  idle  Moman,  who  litters  her 
4rawtug-room  with  trinkets,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  twice  in  the 
mme  dress,  is,  in  your  Lordship's  view^  the  enUghtencd  supporter  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  her  country*  At  the  close  of  your  letter,  my 
Lordj  you,  though  in  measured  terms,  indignantly  dissent  from  my 
statement  of  the  power  of  great  cities  for  evil,  and  indeed  I  have  perhaps 

Seethe  Articles  of  AB&ocifttiou  o!  ib«  East  Surrey  Hnkll,  Museum,  and  Library  Company. 
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been  led,  by  my  proIoDgcd  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Fall  of  Venice, 
into  clearer  recognition  of  some  of  these  urban  influences  than  may  have 
been  possible  to  your  Lordship  in  the  centre  of  Use  virtues*  and  pro- 
prieties which  have  been  blessed  by  Providence  in  the  rise  of  Manchester. 
But  the  Scriptural  symbol  of  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  hand  of 
the  spiritual  Babylon—"  all  kings  have  been  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
Fornication^^ — is  perfectly  literal  in  its  exposition  of  the  special  influence 
of  cities  over  a  vicious,  that  is  to  say^  a  declining,  people.  They  ar 
the  foci  of  its  fornication,  and  the  practical  meaning  of  them  L*  that" 
the  lords  of  the  soil  take  the  food  and  labour  of  the  peasants,  who  tire 
their  slaves^  and  spend  them  especially  in  forms  of  luxury  perfected  by 
the  definitely  so-called  *'  women  of  the  town/^  who,  whether  East- 
cheap  Doll,  or  \Vcst--much  the  reverse  of  cheap — Nellj  are,  both  in  the 
colour  vfhich  they  give  to  the  Arts,  and  in  the  tone  which  they  give  to 
the  Manners,  of  the  State,  a  literal  plague,  pestilence  and  burden  to 
it,  quite  otherwise  malignant  and  maleficent  than  the  poor  country 
lassie  i?ho  loses  her  snood  among  the  heather.  And  wheu^  at  last^ 
real  political  economy  shall  exhibit  the  exact  sources  and  consequences 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  great  capitals  of  civilization  on  their  own 
indulgences,  your  Lordship  will  be  furnished,  in  the  statistics  of  their 
most  splendid  and  most  impious  pleasure,  with  record  of  precisely  the 
largest  existing  source  of  "  remuueralivc  employment'^ — (if  thai  w*ere  all 
the  poor  had  to  ask  for),  next  after  th'^  preparation  and  practice  of  war. 
I  believe  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  '^  facility  of  intercourse"  gives  the 
next  largest  quantity  of  occupation;  and,  as  your  Lordship  rightly 
observes^  to  most  respectable  persons.  And  if  the  entire  population  of 
Manchester  lost  the  use  of  its  legs,  your  Lordship  would  similarly  liave 
the  satisfactiou  of  observing,  and  might  share  in  the  profits  of  providing^ 
the  needful  machinery  of  porterage  and  stretchers.  But  observe,  my 
Lord — and  observe  as  a  final  and  inevitable  truth — that  whether  you 
lend  your  money  to  provide  an  invalided  papulation  with  crutches, 
stretchers,  hearses,  or  the  railroad  accommodation  which  ia  so  often 
synonymous  with  the  three,  the  tax  on  the  me  of  these,  which  constitutes 
the  shareholder's  dividend,  is  a  permanent  burden  upon  them,  exacted 
by  avarice,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  granted  by  benevolence* 

(l)  "  Sanctioned  by   experience."     The   experience  of  twenty*ciiree ' 
years,  my  Lord,  and  with  the  following  resiUt : — 

'*  We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  theory. 
Not  mbi*e  than  seventeen''  (now  twenty-three — I  quote  from  a 
letter  dated  1875)  "  years  have  passed  since"  (by  the  final  abolition  of 
the  Usury  laws)  *'  all  restraint  was  removed  from  the  growth  of  what 
Lord  Coke  calls  ^  this  pestilent  weed/^^  and  we  sec  Bacon's  words  veri- 
fied— ''  the  rich  becoming  richer,  and  the  poor  pot>rer,  throughout  the 
civilized  world."  Letter  from  Mr.  R»  Sillar^  quoted  in  Fors  CiaiigerQf 
No.  43. 

(m)  ^'Inevitable."  Neither  ''impossible'*  nor  "inevitable"  were  woixld 
of  old  Christian  Faith.    But  sec  the  closing  paragraph  of  my  letter. 
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(n)  Before  yoa  call  on  me  to  substantiate  this  char^je,  my  Lord,  I 
sbould  like  to  insert  after  the  words,  '^  steadily  preaching/'  the  phrase, 
*'and  politely  explainiog" — with  the  Pauline  qualificationj  "whether 
by  word,  or  our  epistle/* 

(o)  "The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than  great  cities  always 

nve    been/^     I    do    not  remember  having  said   that   they  were,  my 

dkV;  I  have  never  anticipated  for  Manchester  a  worse  fate  than  that 

of  Sardis  or  Sodom ;   nor  have  I   yet  observed  any  so   mighty  works 

bown  forth  in  her  by  her  ministers,  as  to  make  her  impenitence  less 

lonable   than  that  of  Sidon  or  Tyre.       But  I  used  the  particular 

cpression  which  your  Lordship  supposes  me  to  have  overcharged  in 

righteous  indignation,    "  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  hlains  on  man  and 

pbeaat/'  because  that  particular  plague    was  the  one  which  Moses  was 

:>rdered|  in  the  Eternal   Wisdom,   to   connect   with   the  ashes  of  the 

?urnace — ^literally,  no  less  than  spiritually,  wlieu  he  brought  the  Israel- 

*ites  fortli  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst  of  the  Furnace  of  Iron.      How 

literally,  no  less  than  in  faith  and  hope,  the  smoke  of  "  the  great  city, 

I  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,'^  lias   poisoned  the  earth, 

the  waters,  and   the  living  creatures,    flocks  and  herds,  and  the  babes 

that   know  not  then*   right  hand  from    their    left — neither    Memphis, 

Jooaorrahj   nor  Cahors   are  themselves  likely   to  recognise :  but,  as  I 

anse  in  front  of  the  infinitude  of  the  evil  that  I  caunot  find  so  much 

thought  to  follow — how   much  less   words   to   speak ! — a  letter  is 

brought  to  me  which  gives  what  perhaps  may  be  more  impressive  in 

ita  single  and  historical  example,  than  tJl  the  general  evidence  gathered 

already  in  the  pages  of  Fors  Clavtt/era. 

"1  could  never  understand  formerly  what  you  meant  about  usury, 
and  about  its  being  wrong  to  take  interest.  I  said,  truly,  tben  that  ^  I 
trusted  yon/  meaning  I  knew  that  in  such  matters  you  did  not  '  opine' 
— and  that  innumerable  things  were  within  your  horizon  which  had  no 
place  within  mine, 

"  But  as  I  did  not  understand  I  could  only  watch  and  ponder.     Gra- 
dually I   came   to  see   a  little — as   when   I    read   current   facts  about 
India — about   almost   every   country,   and   about   our   own   trade.   Sec, 
Then  (one  of  several  circumstances  tliat  could  be  seen  more  closely) 
among  my  mother^s  kindred  in  the  north,  I  watched  the  ruin  of  two 
lives.     They  began  married  life  together,  with  good  prospects  and  suflB- 
cient  means,  in  a  lovely  little  nest  among  the  hills,  beyond  the  Roch- 
Je  smoke.     Soon    this    became  too    narrow,     "  A   splendid    trade/^ 
more    mill^,   frequent    changes    into    even    finer    dwellings,    luxurious 
liTing,  ostentation,  extravagance,  increasing  year  by  year,  all,  as  now 
rappears,  made   possible   by  usury- — borrowed   capital.     The  wife   was 
[laid  in   her  grave  lately,  and  her  friends  are  thankful.     The  husband, 
1  ^th  ruin  threatening  his  aflairs,  is  in  a  worse,  and  living,  grave  of  evil 
babtta. 

*'  These  are  some  of  the  loopholes  through  M'hich  light  has  fallen  upon 
your  words,  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  and  making  me  wonder  haw 
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I  could  bave  missed  seeing  from  the  firit.  Once  alive  to  it^  I  recognise 
the  evil  on  all  sides^  aod  how  w^  are  entangled  by  it ;  and  though  I 
am  still  puzzled  at  one  or  two  points,  I  am  very  clear  about  the  pria- 
ciplc — that  usury  is  a  deadly  thing/'  Yes;  and  deadly  always  with  the 
vilest  forms  of  destruction  both  to  soul  and  body. 

It  happens  strangclyj  my  Lord,  that  although  throughout  the  seven 
volumes  of  Ears  Clavigeraj  I  never  have  set  down  a  sentence  without 
chastising  it  first  into  terms  whicli  could  be  literaUy  as  well  as  in  their 
widest  bearing  justified  against  all  eontroversyj  you  could  perhaps  not 
have  found  iu  the  whole  book,  had  your  Lordship  read  it  for  the  pur- 
pose, any  saying  quite  so  literally  and  terrifically  demoustrable  as  this* 
which  you  have  chanced  to  select  for  attack«#  For,  in  the  first  place, 
of  all  the  calamities  which  in  their  apparently  merciless  infliction, 
paralyzed  the  wavering  faith  of  medijeval  Christendom^  the  "  boil 
breaking  forth  intobluins"  in  the  black  plagues  of  Florence  and  Loudon, 
was  the  fatallest  messenger  of  the  ficntls :  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
broad  result  of  the  ^Missionary  labours  of  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Pnri5, 
and  London,  for  the  salvation  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  New  World, 
siiuee  the  vaunted  discovery  of  it,  may  be  summed  iu  the  stern  sentencc^ — 
Death,  by  dnnikenucss  and  small-pox. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  recent  commercial  enterprise  in  the  com- 
munication of  such  divine  gi*ace,  and  divine  blessing  (not  to  speak  of 
other  more  dreadful  and  shameful  conditions  of  disease),  may  be  studied 
to  best  advantage  iu  the  history  of  the  two  great  French  and  English 
Companies,  who  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  clothing  the  nakedness 
of  the  Old  World  with  coats  of  skins  from  the  New. 

The  charter  of  the  English  one,  obtained  from  the  Crown  in  1G70,  was 
in  the  language  of  modern  Liberalism — *'  wonderfully  libcral/**^  com- 
prising not  only  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  trade,  but  also  of  full 
territorial  possession,  to  all  perpetuity,  of  the  vast  lands  within  the  water- 
shed of  Hudson's  Bay*  The  Company  at  once  established  some  forts 
along  the  shores  of  tlie  great  inland  sea  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
and  opened  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  so  that  it  never 
ceased  paying  rich  diridtnds  to  the  fortunate  shareholders,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  voyage  of  discovery  wbtcli 
Heme  (1770-71)  made  under  its  auspices  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper* 
mine  River,  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promotion  of  geographical 
discovery  in  its  vast  territory, 

Meanwliile,  the  Canadian  (French)  fur  traders  had  become  so  hateful 
to  the  Indians,  that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiracy  for  their  total 
extirpation.  FortunaMy  for  the  white  men,  the  smalUpox  broke  out 
about  this  time  among  the  red-skins,  and  swept  them  away  as  the  fire 
consumes  the  parched  grass  of  the  prairies.  Their  unburied  corpea 
were  torn  by  the  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  and  the  survivors  were  too 
weak  and  dispirited  to  be  able  to  undertake  anything  against  the  foreign 

•   "The  PoJAr  Worlil,"  [t  :t42,  LortcrrnAn^  1074. 
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iotrttdcrs.      The  Canadian  fur  traders   now  also  saw  the  necessity  of 

eombining  their  efforts  for  their  mutual  benefit^  instead  of  ruining  each 

ther  by  an  insane  competitiou ;  and  consequently  formed  in  1783,  a 

^nociety  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Nortli-West  Company  of  Canada, 

ruled   over  the  whole  continent  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Eocky 

lilountains^  and  in  1806  it  even  crossed  the  barrier  and  established  its 

'fcrtii   on    the    northern   tributaries   of   the    Columbia    river.      To    the 

north  it  likewise  extended  its  operations^  cucroaehiug  more  and  more 

I  upon    the   privileges  of  the    Hudson's   Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to 

eaergyi   now  also   pushed   on   it«s  posts   further  and  further  into  the 

interior,  and   established,  in    1812,  a   colony  on   the  lied  River  to  the 

south  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  thus  driving,  as  it  were,  a  sharp  thurn  into  the 

tide  of  its  rival.     But  a  power  like  the  North-AV'cst  Company,  wlueli 

ha<i  no   less  than    50  agents,  70    interpreters,   and  1120  **  voyage urs" 

ill  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  useil  to  appear  at  their  annual 

meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  with  all  the 

pomp  and  pride  of  feudal    barons,  was   not   inclitied   to  tolerate   this 

encroachment ;  and  thus,  after  many  quarrels,  a  regular  war  broke  out 

between   the   two  parties,  which,  after   two  years'  duration,  led  to  the 

expulsion  of  the  lied  Kiver  colonists,  and  the  murder  of  their  governor 

pic.      This   event  took   place  in   the  year   1816,  and   is  but  one 

^episode  of  the  bloody  feuds  which  continued  to  reign  between  the  two 

rival  Companies  until  182L 

The  dissensions  of  the  fur  traders  had  most  deplorable  consequences 
l§or  Ujc  red-skins ;  for  both  Companies,  to  swell  the  number  of  their 
ihercnts,  lavishly  distributed  spirituous  liquors — a  temptation  which 
no  Indian  can  resist.  The  whole  of  the  meeting-grounds  of  the 
^Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca  were  but  one  scene  of  revelry  and  blood- 
ted.  Already  decimated  by  the  small-pox,  the  Indians  now  became 
the  victims  of  drunkenness  and  discord,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  war  and  its  consequent  demoralization  continued,  the  most  im- 
[irtant  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly  swept  away. 
At  length  wisdom  prevaile<l  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came  to 
a  resolution  which,  if  taken  from  the  very  beginning,  wonld  have  saved 
ibem  both  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  many  crimes.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  swing  the  tomahawk,  they  now  smoked  the  calumet,  and 
amolgamated  in  ISiil,  under  the  name  of  '' Hudson^s  Bay  Company/* 
and  under  the  wing  of  the  Charter. 

The  British  Government,  as  a  dowry  to  the  impoverished  couple,  pre- 
sented them  with  a  licence  of  exclusive  traile  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  territory  which,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
Wt»t  territories,"  extends  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacificj  and  from  the 
Bed  ttivcr  to  the  Polar  Ocean, 

Such,  my  Lord,  have  been  the  triumphs   of  the  modern  Evangel  of 

Usury,  Competition,  and  Private  Enterprise,  in  a  perfectly  clear  instance 

'  their  action,  chosen  I  Iwjpe  with  sufficient  candour,  since  "  History/* 

%j%  Professor  Hind,  "  does  not  furnish  another  example  of  an  associa- 
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tion  of  private  indiTiduals  exerting  n  powerful  influence  over  so  large 
an  extent  of  the  earth^s  surface  and  administering  their  afiairs  with  such 
consummate  skill,  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  original  objects  of 
their  incorporation." 

That  original  object  being,  of  course,  that  poor  naked  America,  having 
yet  in  a  manner  two  coatsj  might  be  induced  by  these  Christian  tner- 
chants  to  give  to  him  that  had  none. 

In  like  manner,  may  any  Christian  householder,  who  has  two  houses 
or  perchance  two  parks^  ever  be  induced  to  give  to  him  that  hath  none? 
My  temper  and  my  courtesy  scarcely  serve  me,  my  Lord,  to  reply  to 
your  assertion  of  the  ^*  inevitableness'^  that,  while  half  of  Great  Britain 
is  laid  out  in  hunting-grounds  for  sport  more  savage  than  the  Indians^ 
the  poor  of  our  cities  must  be  swept  into  incestuous  heaps,  or  into  dens 
and  eaves  whicli  are  only  tombs  disquieted,  so  changing  the  whiteness 
of  Jewish  sepulchres  into  the  blackness  of  Christian  ones,  in  which  the 
hearts  of  the  ricli  and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  alike  as  graves  that 
appear  not ; — only  their  murmur,  that  sayeth  "  it  is  not  enough/* 
sounds  deeper  Ijcneath  us  every  hour;  nay,  the  whole  earth,  and  not* 
only  the  cities  of  it,  scuds  forth  that  ghastly  cry;  and  her  fruitful 
plains  have  become  slinie-pits,  and  her  fair  estuaries,  gulfs  of  death  ;  for 
usy  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  has  become  only  Golgotha,  and  the  soimd 
of  the  new  song  before  the  Throne  is  drowned  in  the  rolling  death- 
rattle  of  the  Nations,  "  Oh  Christ  !   where  is  thy  victory  V 

ITiese  are  thy  glorious  works,  Mammon,  parent  of  Good, — and  this 
the  true  debate,  my  Lord  of  Manchester,  between  the  two  Angels  of 
your  Church,^ — whether  the  "  Dreamland^'  of  its  souls  be  now,  or  here- 
after,— now,  the  firelight  in  the  cave,  or  hereafter,  the  sunlight  of 
Heaven. 

How,  my  Lord,  am  I  to  receive,  or  reply  to,  the  narrow  concessions 
of  your  closing  sentence  ?  The  Spirit  of  Truth  was  breathed  even  from 
the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  the  Law  of  Justice  thundered  even  from 
the  Cretan  Sinai ;  but  for  vs.  He  who  said,  '^I  am  the  Truth,^'  said  also, 
*^  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Life  /'  and  for  vsj  He  who  reasoned  of 
Righteousness,  reasoned  also  of  Temperance  and  Judgment  to  come. 
Is  this  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  which  takes  the  hope  from  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  the  fear  from  the  charge  of  His  apostle,  and 
forbids  to  English  heroism  the  perilous  vision  of  Immortality  ?  God  be 
with  you,  my  Lord,  and  exalt  your  teaching  to  that  quality  of  Mercy 
which,  distilling  as  the  rain  from  heaven — not  strained  as  through 
channels  from  a  sullen  reservoir — may  soften  the  hearts  of  your  people 
to  receive  the  New  Commandment,  that  they  Love  one  another.  So^ 
round  the  cathedral  of  your  city,  shall  the  merchant's  law  be  just,  and 
his  weights  true ;  the  table  of  the  money-changer  not  overthrown,  and 
the  bench  of  the  money-lender  unbroken. 

And  to  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  nilo,  Peace  shall  be  oa 
them,  and  Mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God, 
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With  tlic  preceding  letter  must  assuredly  end — for  the  present,  if  not 
for  ever — my  own  notes  on  a  subject  of  which  my  strength  no  longer 
serves  m^  to  endure  the  stress  and  sorrow;  but  I  may  possibly  be  able 
ta  collect,  eventually,  into  more  close  form,  the  already  manifold  and 
sufficient  references  scattered  through  Fors  Clavlffera:  and  perhap* 
to  leprint  for  the  St.  George's  Guild  the  admirable  compendium  of 
British  ecclesiastical  and  lay  authority  on  the  subject,  collected  by  John 
Blaxton,  preacher  of  God's  Word  at  Osmington  in  Dorsetshire,  printed 
by  John  Norton  under  the  title  of  *'  The  English  Usurer,''  and  sold  by 
Francis  Bowman,  in  Oxfoi-d,  1031,  A  still  more  precious  record  of  the 
fierce  struggle  of  usury  into  life  among  Christians,  and  of  the  resistance 
to  it  by  Venice  and  her  "Anthony,'''*  will  be  fouud  in  the  dialogue 
"  della  Usura/'  of  Messer  Speron  Speronc  (Aldus,  in  Vinegia,  MDXIII*), 
foHowed  by  the  dialogue  "del  Cathaio/^  between  "  Portia,  sola,  c  fau- 
ciuUa,  fame,  e  cilxi,  vita,  e  morte,  di  ciascuno  ctie  la  conosce/'  and  her 
lover  Moresini,  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  loveliest  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Readers  who  seek  more  modern  and  more  scientific  in- 
iction  may  consult  the  ahlo  abstract  of  the  triumph  of  usury,  draM/n  up 
Dr.  Andrew  Dickson  White,  President  of  Cornell  University  ("  The 
Warfare  of  Science/'  II.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1877),  in  which  the  victory  of> 
the  great  modern  scieutitic  principle,  that  two  and  two  make  five^  h 
traced  crultingly  to  the  final  overthrow  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome, 
St,  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Bossuet,  by  "  the  estab- 
Ikhinent  of  the  Torlonia  family  in  Rome."  A  better  collection  of  the 
moit  crushing  evidence  cannot  be  found  than  this,  furnished  by  an 
adfereary;  a  less  petulant  and  pompous,  but  more  earnest  voice  from 
America,  "  Usury  the  Giant  Sin  of  the  Age,^*  by  Edward  Palmer  (Perth 
Amboys,  18G5),  should  be  read  together  with  it.  In  the  meantime,  the 
substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  J onner  Church  of  England,  in  the  great 
sermon  against  usury  of  Bishop  Jewell,  may  perhaps  not  uselessly 
occupy  one  additional  page  of  the  Conxemfobaey  Review: — 


"  Usury  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  corne,  or  oyle,  or  wine,  or 
any  other  thing,  wherein,  upon  covenant  and  bargaine,  we  receive 
the  whole  prineipall  which  w^e  delivered,  and  somewhat  more,  for 
tlie  u^-and  occupying  of  the  same;  as  if  I  lend  100  pound,  and  for  it 
eoTtnaiit  to  receive  105  pound,  or  any  other  summe,  greater  then  wa^ 
the  summe  which  1  did  lend;  thia  is  that  which  we  call  usury:  such  a 
kind  of  baiigaining  as  no  good  man,  or  godly  man  ever  used.  Such  a 
kinid  of  bargaining  as  all  men  that  ever  feared  God's  judgements  have 

•  *'  Tiie  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  luaiii 
The  beat  cnndition*d  find  ud  weaned  spirit, 
In  doiii  Mil  one  ia  whom 

The  art'  r  mo  re  appear*, 

'^'^  '^     f  rtahj:* 

'iny,  whom  the  modern  Bntish  public,, 
^    i   ,  t  and  8|H.'Cidator  I  " — holding  Shylock 

to  h%  ihe  tcmI  herv,  &ud  lonoccDt  victim  ot  tb«  dntma. 
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alwaies  abhorred  and  condemned.  It  is  filthy  gaiiiesj  and  a  worke  of 
darkeuesse^  it  is  a  monster  in  nature:  the  overthrow  of  mighty  kingdoms, 
the  destruction  of  ffourishing  States,  the  decay  of  wealtliy  cities,  the 
plagues  of  the  world,  and  the  misery  of  the  people :  it  is  thcft^  it  is  the 
murthering  of  our  brethren,  its  the  curse  of  Godj  and  the  curse  of  the 
people.  This  is  Usury.  By  these  signes  and  tokens  you  may  know  it* 
For  wheresoever  it  raigneth  all  those  mischiefes  ensue. 

"  Whence  springeth  usury  ?  Soone  shewed.  Even  thence  whence 
theft,  murder^  adulterj^,  the  plagues^  and  destruction  of  the  people  doe 
spring.  All  these  arc  the  workes  of  the  divell,  and  the  workes  of  the 
flesh,  Christ  telleth  the  Pharisees,  You  arc  of  your  father  the  divell. 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  you  will  doe.  Even  so  may  it  truely  be 
sayd  to  the  usurer.  Thou  art  of  thy  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of 
thy  father  thou  wilt  doe,  and  therefore  thou  hast  pleasure  in  his  workes. 
The  divell  entered  into  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  put  in  him  this  greedi- 
aesse^  and  covctoosncsse  of  gaine,  for  which  he  was  content  to  sell  his 
master.  Judas's  heart  was  the  shop,  the  divell  was  the  foreman  to 
worke  in  it.  They  that  wiJl  be  rich  fall  into  tentation  and  snares^  and 
into  many  foolish  and  noysome  lusts,  which  drowne  men  in  perdition 
and  destruction.  For  the  desire  of  money  is  the  rootc  of  all  evil. 
And  St.  John  saith.  Whosoever  committeth  sinne  is  of  the  Divell, 
I.  Job.  3—8.  Thus  wc  see  that  the  divell  is  the  planter,  and  thc^ 
father  of  usury. 

"What  are  the  fruits  of  usury?  A.  1,  It  dtssolveth  the  knot  and 
fellowship  of  mankind.  2.  It  hardencth  man^s  heart.  3.  It  maketh 
men  unuaturall,  and  bereaveth  them  of  charity,  and  love  to  their  dearest 
friends.  4.  It  breedelh  misery  and  provoketh  the  wrath  of  God  from 
heaven.  5,  It  consumeth  rich  men,  it  eateth  up  the  poorc,  it  maketh 
bankrupts,  and  undoeth  many  householders.  6.  The  iK)ore  occupiers 
are  driven  to  flecj  their  wives  are  left  aloncj  their  children  are  hope- 
lesse,  and  driven  to  beg  their  bread,  through  the  unmerciful!  dealing  of 
the  covetous  usurer, 

"  He  that  is  an  usurer,  wisheth  that  all  othei's  may  lacke  and  come 
to  him  and  borrow  of  him ;  that  all  others  may  lose,  so  that  he  may 
have  guine.  Therefore  our  old  forefathers  so  much  abhorred  this  trade, 
that  they  thought  an  usurer  unworthy  to  live  in  the  company  of 
Christian  men.  They  suflfcrcd  not  an  usurer  to  be  witnessc  in  matters 
of  Law.  They  suffer  him  not  to  make  a  Testament,  and  to  bestow  his 
goods  by  will.  When  an  usurer  dyed,  they  would  not  sufter  him  to  be 
buried  in  places  appointed  for  the  buriall  of  Christians.  So  highly  did 
they  mislike  this  unmerciful  I  spoyling  and  deceiving  our  brethren. 

"  But  what  speak  I  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  ?  There  was 
never  any  religion,  nor  sect,  nor  state,  nor  degree,  nor  profession  of 
men,  but  they  have  disliked  it.  Philosophers,  Greckes,  Latins,  lawyers, 
divines,  Catholikes,  heretics ;  all  tongues  and  nations  have  e%'cr  thought 
an  usurer  as  dangerous  as  a  theefe.  Tlie  very  sense  of  nature  proves  it 
to  be  so.     If  the  stones  could  speak  they  would  say  as  much.      But 
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some  will  say  all  kindes  of  usury  are  not  fovbiddcu.  There  may  be  eases 
where  usury  may  stand  with  reason  and  equity,  and  herein  they  say  8D 
much  as  by  wit  may  be  devised  to  paint  out  a  foulc  and  ugly  idoll,  and 
to  shadow  themselves  in  manifest  and  open  wickednesse.  Whatsoever 
God  sayth,  yet  this  or  this  kind  of  usury,  say  they,  which  is  done  in 
this  or  tins  sort,  is  not  forbidden.  It  pi-oliiteth  the  Coramouv^alth,  it 
relieveth  great  nuniberd,  the  poore  should  otherwise  perish,  none  would 
lend  them.  By  like  good  reason,  there  are  some  that  defend  theft  and 
murder ;  they  m\\  there  may  be  some  case  where  it  is  lawful  to  kill  or 
to  steale;  for  God  willed  the  Hebrews  to  rob  the  .Egyptians,  and 
Abraham  to  kill  his  owne  sonuc  Isaac*  In  the^e  cases  the  robbery  and 
the  killing  of  his  sonne  were  lawfulL  So  say  they.  Even  so  by  the  like 
i<^son  doe  some  of  our  countrymen  maintaync  concubines,  curtizans, 
and  brothel-houses,  and  stand  in  defence  of  open  stcwes.  They  are  (say 
they)  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  they  keepe  meu  from  more  danger- 
ous inconveniences;  take  them  away^  it  will  be  worse.  Although  God 
say,  there  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  neither  shall 
there  be  a  whore-keepcr  of  the  sonnes  of  Israel :  yet  these  men  say  all 
manner  of  whoredom  is  not  forbidden.  In  these  and  these  cases  it  is 
not  amisse  to  alow  it. 

**  As  Samuel  sayd  to  Saul,  so  may  we  say  to  the  usurer.  Thou  hast 
devised  cases  and  colours  to  liidc  thy  shame,  but  what  regard  hath  God 
to  iJiy  eai>es  ?  What  eareth  lie  for  thy  reasons?  the  Lord  would  have 
more  pleasure,  if  when  tliou  hearctli  his  voyce  thou  wouldest  obey  Him. 
For  what  is  thy  device  against  the  counsellj  and  ordinance  of  God? 
What  bold  presumption  is  it  for  a  mortall  oiau  to  controulc  the  command' 
tneots  of  imraortall  God?  And  to  weigh  His  heavenly  wisdome  in  the 
ballanee  of  humane  foolishne^se?  When  God  sayth.  Thou  shalt  not  take 
iisur}*,  what  creature  of  God  art  thou  which  canst  take  usury  ?  When 
God  maketh  it  unlawful!,  what  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  sayst,  it  is  law- 
ful!? This  is  a  token  of  a  desperate  mind.  It  is  found  true  in  thee, 
that  Paul  sayd,  the  love  of  money  is  the  rootc  of  all  ilL  Thou  art  so 
given  over  unto  the  wicked  Mammon,  that  thou  carest  not  to  doe  the 
will  of  God." 


Thus  far,  the  theology  of  Old  England.     Let  it  close  with  the  calm 
law,  spoken  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a  ^t)  KariQov,  ^n  m4\i^. 
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Const ANTrNOPLE,  January  12rA,  1880. 

IF  thought  or  talk  could  save  the  Turkish  Empire  from  impending 
ruia  we  might  regard  the  past  four  months  as  a  pledge  of  fnttirc 
prosperity.  There  has  probably  uever  been  a  time  in  the  Justory  of  the 
Empire  when  the  whole  population  has  thought  so  much^  or  talked  so 
much,  of  political  aifairis  as  during  the^e  months.  Neither  the  deposi- 
tion of  Sultan  Abd-ul-AziZj  nor  the  proclamation  of  Mithad  Pacha*;* 
Constitution,  excited  such  general  interest  as  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
intervention  of  England  in  October  last.  Never  have  fiuanei&l  ques- 
tions been  so  eagerly  discussed  as  since  the  Sultan's  palace  went  a  Any 
without  meat,  and  the  Courlan  Bnram  was  postponed  a  day  because 
there  was  not  a  para  in  the  Treasury  to  distribute  among  the  officers 
of  Government,  At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  our  usual  allowauc 
of  assassinations,  rebellions,  Ministerial  changes,  religious  controversiea^ 
diplomatic  quarrels,  and  other  perennial  infelicities,  such  as  generally 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  more  serious  and 
important  subjects.  In  one  respect  there  has  been  real  progress,  how- 
ever* Formerly,  all  political  discussion  was  confined  to  dark  corners 
of  the  coffee-shops,  and,  going  still  farther  back  to  the  days  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  such  discussion  was  forbidden,  and,  on  one  occasion  at  lea^t, 
an  Imperial  Hatt  was  issued  forbidding  discussion  altogether,  even  in 
regard  to  the  weather.  The  multiplication  of  newspapers  at  Constan- 
tinople, especially  in  the  native  languages,  has  changed  all  this,  and 
the  Turk  is  now  as  anxious  to  get  his  morning  paper  as  he  is  to  smoke 
his  first  pipe.  Newsboys  come  up  the  Bosphorus,  distribute  their  papers 
at  the  houses,  and  meet  the  early  steamers.  During  the  past  few 
months  the  censor  has  apparently  been  asleep,  and  the  press  has  been 
allowed  the  utmost  freedom.  The  crgan  of  ihe  Porte  1ms  been  allowed 
to  contradict  and  abuse  the  organ  of  the  Palace,  and,  while  both  these 
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have  made  violent  attacks  upon  England,  the  Englisli  organ  has  been 
permitted  to  abuse  the  Palace  and  the  Porte  in  such  language  as  has 
never  before  been  read  ia  Constantinople.  This  licence  has,  no  doubt^ 
resulted  from  the  weakness  of  the  Govcrnnient,  and  the  lack  of  harmony 
ia  the  Ministry  ;  but  it  has  bad  at  least  one  aivantxgs.  It  has  made 
the  people  familiar  with  the  corruption  of  the  Government,  and  the 
determination  of  Europe  to  support  this  corruption  uo  longer. 

Tlio  Znterventloa  of  Sofland* 

In  September  last  Sir  Henry  Layard  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem and  vis  ted  Beirut  aud  Damascus,  When  he  left  Constantinople 
his  relations  with  the  Palace  were  as  friendly  and  intimate  as  possible, 
and,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  reports  received  from  Syria,  his  speeches 
there  were  loaded  down  with  praise  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Government, 
A  correspondent  writes  ; 

•*  Mr.  T  '  li;i3  spoken  many  times,     lie  lias  informed  u^  that  Kiigland  itself 

is  a  3kIoli  Power,  anl  coascquontly  the  moat  devoted  and  dLsintereattid 

friend  of  Turkey;  that  the  Sultan  is  more  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  his  people 
thfin   any  otht^r  sovereign  ;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dttoinan  Empire  is  the 
rfect  of  Constitutions;  that  the  Ottoman  Parliament  wassuperior  to  many 
!        ^     iri  ParJiaments,  especially  to  that  of  Spain,"  &c. 

Whea  he  returned  to  Constantinople  he  found  Mahmoud  Neddim 

lia  in  office  again  as  Minister  of  Interior;  but  he  seemed  to  have 

difficulty  ia  reconciling  himself  to  this,  for  he  called  upon  him  and 

*  established  friiutdly  relations  with  him.  There  was  no  reasoa  why  he 
•should  uot.  He  might  have  rebelled  raoiiths  belore  at  the  appoiatraent 
of  a  man  as  Minister  of  I'olicc  whom  the  English  Government  had  in* 
vited  the  Sultan  to  hang;  but  after  having  accepted  Hatiz  Pacha  there 
vra«  certainly  no  reason  why  he  should  object  to  Mahmoud  Neddim, 
vliosc  great  crime  was  that  he  stopped  paying  the  interest  on  tlie 
Turkish  debt  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  Treasury.  He  seemed 
to  take  the  common-sense  view  of  the  case,  and  the  public  commended 
him  for  it.  No  one  suspected  that  a  storm  was  gathering  beyond  the 
horivson  which   was   soon   to   fill  the  air  with  its  thunders.      When  it 

I  camCi  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  Turks  were  thorougldy  frightened. 
They  were  filled  with  cousternationj  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  Sir  Henry  Layard  had  spoken  to  the  Sultan  in  suet 
a  way  as  to  cause  him  to  faint,  and  had  then  left  the  palace^  that  the 
Sultan  had  sent  a  chamberlain  after  him  begging  him  to  return,  and 
that  he  had  refused.  It  was  said  that  the  British  fleet  was  on  its  way  to 
Constantinnple»  and  that  the  English  Government  was  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  Asia   Minor*      The  Embassies  were  anxiously  inquiring  of 

[«ach  other  what  this  could  mcan^  aud  one  current  explanation  was  that 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Ilnssia  had  just  been 
dkeovered  by  a  secret  agent  of  the  Brirish  Government.  The  wiser 
ones  shook  their  heads,  looked  unutterable  things,  and  said  nothing.  The 
cxcitemeui  was  almost  as  great  as  when  the  Russians  crossed  the  Balkans. 
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But  the  Turks  never  act  hastily.  The  policy  of  doing  cothiug  and 
waiting  for  somethiug  to  turn  up  hai<,  for  many  years,  been  the  one 
refuge  from  all  dii>lomatic  difficulties.  The  Ministers  held  long  sessions 
at  the  Palace^  they  telegraphed  to  Mussurus  Pacha,  they  asked  advice 
in  ull  directions;  but  they  did  nothing.  For  several  days  the  oflieiaia 
went  about  the  streets  like  mourners,  and  the  Christians  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  joy.  Englishmen  atoppetl  to  congratulate  each  other  m 
the  streets,  and  even  the  most  radical  Liberals  had  a  kind  word  to  say 
for  Beacon sfiekh 

But  before  a  week  had  passed  it  was  noticed  that  the  Turks  were 
smiling  again,  and  the  Turkisli  papers  came  out  every  day  with  violeiit 
attacks  upon  England.  Tlie  Turkish  Ministers  confidentially  informed 
their  friends  that  everything  had  been  explained,  that  the  threateuing 
attitude  of  England  was  simply  designed  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  people  and  infltiencc  the  coming  election, and  that  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  fear*  In  public  it  was  said  that  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Sultan,  his  determination  to  maintain  his  iudependence,  and  his  threat 
of  an  alliance  with  Russia^  had  alarmed  the  English  Government  and 
led  to  ample  apologies*  Every  effort  was  made  to  stir  up  the  enmity  of 
the  people  against  England.  Heretofore  the  unofficial  Turk  has  becu 
inclined  to  look  upon  England  with  very  friendly  eyes  as  the  Power 
which  was  more  Mohammedan  in  its  sympathies  than  any  other,  and 
most  travellers  in  the  East  are  familiar  with  the  ludicrous  pantomime 
by  which  the  unlearned  Turk  is  accustomed  to  express  the  brother- 
hood of  Turks  and  Englishmen.  But  the  official  Turk  has  always 
hate4  England,  has  always  detested  the  English  Ambassador,  and  has 
always  held  to  the  theory  expressed  by  Mithad  Pacha,  that  England 
would  be  forced  to  defend  Turkey  by  her  own  selfish  interests,  however 
much  the  Turks  might  despbe  her  advice.  They  have  improved  the  present 
opportunity  to  bring  the  common  people  into  sympathy  with  their 
views.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  opinions  of  the  Turkisli 
press  from  a  paper  which  claims  to  be  the  special  advocate  of  reform, 
the  Ttrjmnani  Hakikai,  The  article  is  entitled  "The  End  of  the 
English  Demonstration  '^: — 

**  We  are  surprised  at  the  counterraund  by  iho  English  Governnient  of  \Xi*r 
departure  of  the  fleet  from  MaU^i  beiag  attributed  to  new  assurances  given  to  that 
Government  as  to  the  immediate  execution  of  reforms  In  Turkey.  What  neetl 
was  there  for  the  O Woman  Government  to  give  ftt^h  assurances  on  this  subject^ 
when  everybody  can  see  that  the  reforms  are  in  full  course  of  execution  ?  Oiir 
opinion  is  that  the  English  Government  has  taken  up  an  armed  diplomatic  attitude^ 
but  they  found  they  had  made  a  mistake  when  they  witnessed  the  acta  of  th« 
Ottoman  Government,  and  observed  the  cold  demeanomr  of  Eiu-ope.  Tot  I  the^ 
acts  of  our  Government  tended  to  show  them  their  error.  For  they  had  ^^Tpef^knlf 
that  the  threat  of  sending  the  fleet  would  ha%^e  so  struck  tis  with  t  id 

ui^  to  comply  with  Englnud's  caprices.     But  quite  the  contrary ;  tl  Imm 

following  reply,  worthy  of  our  Sovereign:  *I  will  suflfor  no  inrnn-.  jn^^nt  .  f  th« 
maritime  rights  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  will  at  once  lake  the  n-  '^rsi.iry  m*  Ji  irrs. 
to  protect  mj  sovereign  rights  I*     England  saw  that  it  was  time  to  rctrt^at  V 
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la  anotlier  article,  commenting  on  the  speeches   of  Lord   Salisbury 
and  other  Ministers,  it  says : 

**  k  it  jjossible  for  uri  Osmauli  to  read  such  statements  without  a  burst  of 
IftUghuT  ?  Were  not  the  English  Conservatives  in  power  at  thft  time  when  Russia 
►«  seeking  a  pretext  for  the  last  war  ?  Were  not  the  Russian  pretensions  passed 
ugh  the  crucible  of  the  Conference  ?  Why  were  the  ejes  of  these  statesmen 
lot  opened  until  Turkey  was  revived  ?  The  world  lauglis  now  with  a  tragic 
ugh  at  the  sentiments  which  they  express.  After  giving  up  the  line  of  defence 
*  llie  Danube  and  the  Balkans,  after  the  loss  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batx)umT  for 
*England  to  come  now  and  ensconce  herself  at  Cyprus  by  way  of  being  a  protection 
lo  OS  is  an  act  so  Utile  heroic  that  one  is  surprised  to  hear  them  expatiate  upon  it. 
I  is  to  rest  anywhere,  let  it  rest  on  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 

'  d  by  Riiftsian  intrigues  and  are  now  groping  about  to  repair  the  faults 

T  oommitted.     Turkey  will  ponder  a  long  time  before  she  again  sends 

(her  sons  to  light  for  the  interests  of  Europe.'' 

Before  another  week  tad  passed  the  Turks  discovered  that  they  had 
ade  a  mistake.  There  were  more  telegraphic  orders  from  Lord 
lisbtiry,  the  fleet  was  again  ordered  to  be  ready  to  start,  and  there 
na  another  interview  with  the  Sultan.  The  Turkish  ISIinisters  then 
saw  that  even  if  this  demonstration  was  intended  for  political  purposes 
in  England^  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Ministry  to  seciire  an 
apparent  triumph  at  Constantinople  or  they  would  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion  than  before.  To  draw  back  after  ha\4ng  presented  an  ultimatum 
as  an  impossibility.  Having  once  seen  the  dilemma  of  the  English 
inistry,  the  Turks  began  at  once  to  calculate  how  little  would  serve 
humbug  the  British  public,  and  thus  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
leacoDsfield  Ministry.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  lias  well 
ribed  the  resources  of  the  Turkish  Government  under  such  circnm- 
stances : 

"  Tile  Turks  have  three  methods  of  dealing  with  diplomatic  pressure  in  favour 
of  refurm*  The  first  is  to  defy  openly  the  Power  which  applies  the  pressure  and 
(<i  lean  on  s<:>me  other  Power  for  Bupport,  The  second  is  to  promise  what  is  asked 
and  do  notlung  in  the  way  of  Jalfibnent.  The  third  is  to  mEike  a  show  of  granting 
what  is  demanded  and  then  nullify  indirectly  what  has  been  done.  When  the  Sultan 
beard  tJiat  the  tleet  was  coming  to  Turkish  waters  he  was  evidently  inclined  to  ti-y 
Tie  first  metliod,  and  adopted  a  defiant  attitude  j  but,  finding  that  Russia  was  not 
"  posed  to  do  anything  likely  to  raise  serious  complications,  he  changi'd  his  tactics, 
nd  is  now  waiting  to  see  which  of  the  two  remaining  methods  can  be  employed 
1th  most  advantage," 

Since  this  letter  was  written,  November  22^  the  Sultan  has  evidently 
fixed  upon  the  third  plan  as  the  one  beat  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
He  has  bsned  a  Had  declaring  his  intention  to  introduce  fundamental 
rcfonns*  It  is  not  so  liberal  in  its  promises  as  the  Hatt-Uhovmayuum, 
or  as  the  Hait  issued  by  Mahmoud  Neddim  Pacha  at  the  time  of  the 
sy   Nijtc,   but   it   embodies   many    of  the  same  provisions.      In 

iny  respects  it  is  a  repetition  of  one  issued  last  summer.  It  declares 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  will  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis; 
tliat  certain  experiments  will  be  tried  in  regard  to  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion ;  that  the  forests  and  mines  will  be  properly  worked  ;  that  harbours 
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will  be  made^  canals  dug,  marshes  drained,  roads  builtj  bridges  con-^ 
structed ;  that  native  industry  and  public  wealth  will  be  developed  in 
every  way  possible ;  that  the  police  will  be  reorganized  ;  that  a  certaia 
number  of  foreigners  will  be  employed  as  instructors  of  the  police ; 
that  a  Council  will  be  formed  to  consider  changes  in  the  laws  and  in 
the  vacoufs  ;  also  in  regard  to  schools ;  that  the  Minister  of  War  will 
see  what  can  be  done  in  regard  to  admitting  Christians  to  the  military 
schools. 

This  last  provision  of  the  Hatt,  which  has  appeared  in  every  scheme 
of  reform  since  the  Crimean  War,  is  the  only  one  wbich  relates  in  any 
way  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Christians*  So  that  even  if  we  were 
credulous  enough  to  8up|K>se  that  the  Sultan  could  execute  this  decree, 
we  could  not  hope  that  it  would  satisfy  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  It  would  not  modify  the  essentially  Mohammedan  character  of 
the  Government,  or  make  it  less  a  religious  despotism  tlmn  it  is  now* 
What  is  more,  the  execution  of  all  these  reforms  would  do  nothing  to 
limit  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sultan,  which  ia  the  great  weakness  of 
the  Government,  and  which  was  asserted  in  stronger  terms  than  ever 
before  in  the  report  of  the  Ulema  which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of 
Khaireddin  Pacha.  T}ie  only  possible  way  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  is  to  force  him  to  re-establish  Mithad  Pacha^s  Parliament.  K 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  send  the  British 
fleet  to  Smyrna  to  seize  the  place  and  hold  it  aa  a  material  guarantee 
until  the  Sultan  had  assembled  a  Parliament  and  emancipated  his 
Christian  subjects,  one  of  two  things  would  have  happened ;  either  tlws 
Empire  would  have  collapsed  at  onccj  or  it  would  have  been  reformed. 
Either  of  these  results  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  people.  As 
it  IS,  if  this  demonstration  really  had  any  serious  object^  except  as  a 
political  move,  it  has  utterly  failed.  We  have  gained  nothing  by  it. 
The  appointment  of  Colonel  Baker  as  Inspector  of  Reforms  is  the  only 
tangible  result,  and  this  is  only  a  new  illustration  of  Parturiunt  monies^ 
n^isceiur  ridimdm  nms.  This  is  the  feeling  here.  The  Turks  are 
indignant  at  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  but  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  having  escaped  from  it  without  doing  anything.*  The 
Christians  are  disappointed  and  less  inclined  than  ever  to  put  any  con-* 
fidence  in  England*  Foreign  residents  here  generally  believe  that  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Empire  is  inexitable^  and  that  this  demonstra- 
tion was  in  some  way  connected  with  a  grand  scheme  for  the  partition  of 
the  Empire,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  new  Austro-German  alliance, 
which  is  here  believed  to  have  some  reference  to  the  advance  of  Austria 
to  Saloniea  and  perhaps  to  Constantinople. 

•  The  Tcrjuninui  Hakihat,  in  en  am  crating  thirty -five  groat  refarm*  CAfrt^doQt  within  two 

moatha  by  the  present  Ministry,  mentionn  as  No.  23,  *'  Tkt  politiciil pro/^rc4»  aftnlnrft  f^  ike 

^ion  of  the  £ng(iaJi  propoitah^  wiihout  tiUnrhing  importance  to  the  rcmovt  '  to  the 

d  demonttration  0/  England.^'     No.  2i5  ia  certainly  too  im{M>rtant  t<J  I)  It  is 

'•*  Tke  reorganization  0/  the  Jiaanees  of  Tarkey^  wfdch  mtum  Mr /'if  tin'  itaUUtii  ami  iitojpcrity 

of  the  OUoman  Empire"    There  are  many  both  in  and  out  of  Turkey  who  will  rejoice  to  he^r 

tJiAt  tliii  ia  already  an  accomplished  fact ! 
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TurlLlAb   Flnanoe. 

The  present  Minister  of  Finance  is  Edib  Eftendi,  who  is  known  to  the 
world  only  by  liis  famous  report  on  the  Bulgarian  MassacreSj  in  which 
he  represented  the  Turks  as  innocent  wolves  pursued  and  mercilessly 
daughtered  by  Bulgarian  sheep.  Since  his  appointment  to  his  present 
position  he  has  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  get  out  of 
it,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
good  sense.  At  times  he  has  not  dared  to  visit  the  Imperial  Treasury 
lest  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  which  constantly  surrounds 
it  The  Under  Secretary,  some  weeks  ago,  very  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
this  way,  and  the  assassination  of  several  members  of  one  of  the  Councils 
of  the  War  Department  by  a  hungry  Ulema,  who  wished  to  be  chaplain 
of  a  regiment,  shows  what  the  people  are  capable  of.  The  officers  of 
Government  for  many  months  have  been  forced  to  live  on  such  money 
as  they  could  extort  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  bribes.  The  army 
has  been  very  nearly  starved,  and  in  any  other  country  would  long  since 
hare  revolted  and  overthrown  the  Government.  But  singularly  enough 
at  this  very  time  the  Government  is  expendiog  large  sums  in  the  erec- 
tion of  powder  and  cartridge  factories  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  carrying  on  other  military  works*  It  has  also  appointed  an  army 
of  new  ofEcialsj  whose  chief  business  appears  to  be  to  watch  each  other. 
This  is  the  Turkish  idea  of  reform. 

Two  important  conventions,  however,  have  been  signed  within  a  few 
8,  which  ought  to  be  understood  by  all  those  interested  in  Turkish 
nancci  The  first  purports  to  be  an  arrangement  for  resuming  the 
pajrment  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt.  In  fact,  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  certain  bankers  in  Galata,  who  have  made  large  advances 
mt  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  exchange  one  class  of  securities  for 
another.  These  bankers  had  advanced  money  at  various  times  amount- 
ing in  all,  with  the  interest,  to  about  eight  millions  sterling.  For  a 
part  of  this  they  had  much  better  security  than  they  have  now,  but 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Government,  in  its  distress,  would  con- 
fiscate it.  For  the  balance  the  security  was  of  various  descriptions,  but 
of  very  doubtful  character.  By  giving  up  tlie  Custora-house,  which  the 
Government  seemed  inclined  to  take  by  force,  and  by  a  small  additional 
advance  of  ready  money,  these  bankers  ijtiduced  the  Government  to 
exchange  all  their  securities,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  for  what  appears 
to  be  an  ample  provisi-ion  for  the  full  payment  of  their  claims.  The 
Oovernment  assigns  to  them  for  ten  years  the  taxes  on  stamps,  fish,  silk, 
and  spirit,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies,  with  the  tribute  of  Cyprus 
and  Eastern  Koumelia.  The  Porte  estimates  the  annual  revenue  from 
these  taxes  at  .fi2,2i?,S63  sterling,  and  stipulates  that  after  deducting 
£1,000,000  for  themselves,  the  bankers  shall  pay  over  the  balance  to  the 
bondholders  of  the  Funded  Debt.  If  this  estimate  were  realized  it  would 
give  about  one-half  per  cent,  interest  to  the  bondholders,  but  this 
icfenuc  is  notoriously  over-estimated,  and  the  promise  of  the  Government 
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to  make  up  any  deficit  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  country,  including  that  hypothecated  by  this  con- 
ventiouj  is  not  suflScicnt  to  nacct  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  which  were  officially  estimated  in  October  last  at  .£14,000,000 
sterling*  The  convention  was  a  good  thing  for  the  bankers^  and  espe- 
cially for  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  whose  whole  capital  was  locked 
up  in  loans  to  the  Government ;  but  it  promises  little  to  the  bondholders, 
and  was  an  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  made  this 
sacrifice  to  secure  a  little  ready  money.  As  might  have  been  anticipatedj 
it  has  caused  a  fall  in  Turkish  Stocks, 

The  other  financial  arrangement  alluded  to  was  a  concession  given  to 
a  Frenchman,  named  Michel  Pacha,  for  the  construction  of  quays  in  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople.  It  includes  also  docks,  warehouses,  custom- 
houses,  tramways,  and  ferries.  It  is  a  gigantic  project  which  gives 
over  the  harbour  of  the  capital  for  seventy  years  to  a  foreign  company^ 
which  is  authorized  to  tax  every  ship  which  enters  one  franc  a  toDj 
and  every  package  wliich  is  landed  at  the  I'ate  of  three  francs  a  ton. 
No  boat  can  move  and  no  man  do  any  business  in  the  city  without 
paying  a  tribute  to  this  company.  It  has  the  right  to  seize  all  private 
property  which  it  may  need,  and  the  owners  must  look  to  the  Turkish 
Government  for  compensation.  When  it  was  first  rumoured  that  such 
a  concession  had  been  given,  it  w  as  regarded  as  too  absurd  to  be  true ; 
but  it  has  been  officially  announced.  It  is  said  that  it  was  carried 
through  by  the  Sultan  himself,  without  examination  by  the  Council  of 
State,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Mahmoud  Ncddim  Pacha.  The 
man  who  has  secured  this  pri^e,  and  is  now  organizing  the  companyj 
has  been  for  many  years  the  Director  of  the  French  Company  which 
has  a  concession  for  maintaining  the  lighthouses  of  the  Empire.  He 
has  managed  this  company  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
Turks.  The  only  complimentary  notice  of  him  which  I  have  seen  ia 
the  newspapers,  however,  is  a  statement  that  he  has  kept  a  lamp  burning 
for  fifteen  years  at  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  real  motive  for  this  concession,  which  was  no 
hastily  given,  was  the  need  of  a  little  ready  money  which  he  advanced 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  Beiram,  The  ultimate  advantage  which  the 
Government  is  to  derive  from  the  concession  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  groM 
income  of  the  company,  which  the  Government  is  authorized  to  hypothe- 
cate as  security  for  a  loan. 

As  a  financial  measure,  this  concession  is  simply  one  of  tliose  des- 
perate expedients  which  a  bankrupt  is  always  really  to  adopt  to  obtain 
ifioney  at  the  expense  of  his  creditors.  He  is  ready  to  promise  a  faitn- 
drcd  per  cent,  when  he  knows  that  there  is  no  probability  of  his  ever 
paying  either  the  principal  or  the  interest.  The  harbour  will,  no  doubt, 
be  improved  and  beautified,  but  at  an  enormous  expense  to  all  those 
who  use  it^  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Turkittb 
Government^  should   that  Government  live  long  Plough  to  see  Uigmi 
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works  completed.  It  is  siraply  an  illustration  of  a  remark  made  the 
other  day  by  u  distinguished  banker,  who  said,  "  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  good  things  out  of  the  Turks,  for  a  little  ready  money  will  buy 
anything/'     This  concession  is  "a  good  thing/* 

It  is  understood  that  another  Frenchman  has  obtained  a  still  more 
objeetionable  concession  than  this — for  the  establishment  of  lotteries, 
^with  a  central  office  at  Constantinople^  and  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
"Smpire,  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern  men  t» 
This  is  a  reform  which  will  bring  in  a  small  revenue  to  the  Government, 
but  which  will  hasten  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  people. 


Ttie  Present  State  of  tlie  Country « 

The  Kcport*  of  the  British  Consuls  in  Asia  Minor,  lately  published, 
have  given  to  the  world  the  first  honest  official  statement  that  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  character  of  the  Turkish  rule.  For  the  first  time 
ace  the  Crimean  War  the  Consuls  have  been  instructed  to  tell  the 
rhole  truth,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these 
eports  will  learn  not  only  what  the  Turkish  Government  is  now,  but 
irhat  it  has  been  ever  since  the  Crimean  War*  The  present  state  of 
sia  Minor  and  European  Turkey  is  not  exceptional,  although  special 
cases  of  misrule  may  be  referred  to  the  war*  These  reports  represent 
the  normal  condition  of  the  country.  This  is  true  even  in  regard  to 
the  more  favourable  parts  of  these  Reports.  There  have  always  been 
honest  and  upright  governors  in  a  few  places.  The  Porte  has  always 
5n  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  Imperial  Commissioners  to  report  on 
Ihe  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  has  given  them  full 
power  to  reform  abuses  ;  but  good  governors  have  almost  always  been 
thwarted  by  other  officials  or  Turkish  Beys,  and  commissioners  have 
a]irays  failed  to  secure  any  pcrraancnt  improvement  in  the  system  of 
gorernment.  The  centre  of  corruption  is  at  Constantlooplc,  and  the 
rks  who  are  not  corrupt  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  real  wants 
'  the  country.  There  is  probably  no  Turkish  official  who  has  a  higher 
reputation  for  honesty  than  Achmet  Vefik  Pacha,  and  he  is  certainly 
be  best-educated  Turk  in  the  Empire.  He  has  been  for  a  year  Vaii 
the  Province  of  Brusa  {Hudavendhjhiar) ,  and  has,  no  doubt,  done 
Ilia  best  to  promote  reform — but  what  is  his  best?  It  is  a  time  of 
treme  financial  distress  for  the  Government  and  the  people ;  the  pro- 
Kncc  has  few  roads ;  there  is  a  railway  belonging  to  the  Government 
which  was  completed  some  years  ago,  but  has  never  been  used,  and  is 
gradually  going  to  ruin ;  there  are  works  of  all  kinds  to  be  done  for 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Province.  And  what  has  he  accora- 
jilislied  ?  He  has  taken  money  from  the  people  at  his  will,  without 
rd  to  law.  He  has  built  a  carriage-road  from  Brusa  to  the  summit 
'  Mount  Olympus,  which  is  of  no  possible  advantage  to  any  one  except 
oocasional  tourist.  He  has  built  a  large  theatre  and  trained  the 
Tkctors  and  actresses  himself.     He  has  discovered  some  Mohammedans 
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who  were  inclined  to  be  Atbeists^  according  to  liis  report^  and  has 
exiled  them  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  He  wouldj  no  doubt, 
justify  the  road,  the  theatre,  and  some  other  improvements  of  the  same 
kind  which  he  has  made,  on  the  ground  that  he  hoped  to  make  Brusa  a 
fashionable  watering-place  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Empire  could  not  be  saved  by  such  reforms  as  these.  Mithad 
Pacha,  corrupt  as  he  is,  has  clearer  ideas  of  the  wants  of  the  country 
than  this.  He  has  not  accomplished  anythiug  of  importance  in  Syria; 
but  he  excuses  himself  in  an  elaborate  Report,  which  has  just  been  pub* 
lished,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  had  no  money  and  no  independent 
authority. 

In  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  principal  Kurdish  chief  is  in 
rebellion,  and  has  made  formal  proposals  to  the  English  Consul  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  from  the  Sultan  1o  the  Empress  of  India.  He 
would  be  a  valuable  ally  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia  and  Persia ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  deal  any  more  tenderly  with  the  Arme- 
nians  than  he  does  now.     A  letter  from  Van  says  : 

**  The  Kurds  have  openly  and  publicly  vowed  that  tbey  will  rcduuble  their 
persecution  of  the  Armenians  in  order  to  wreak  their  vengeance  fur  the  measuriis 
taken  against  them  by  Turkey  at  the  instigation  of  English  and  RiJis^Lan  CoO£uls. 
,  *  .  ,  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Consuls  here,  the  Kurds  have  adopted  a  new 
refinement  of  cruelty  towards  the  Christians  whom  they  waylay.  Aiiy  one  falling 
into  their  hands  has  his  nose  and  ours  cut  off,  and  the  Kurds  tell  him,  *Now  go 
and  tell  your  Consuls  to  come  and  settle  with  us.*  The  local  authorities  at  Van 
have  appointed  fifteen  Kurds  as  a  mounted  police,  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  the 
city.  These  Kuidish  jmlice  exceed  the  wilder  Kinrda  ontaide  in  exactions  and 
cruelty,  and  woe  betide  whoever  dares  venture  the  least  complaint.  The  whole 
Christian  population  is  preparing  to  emigrate.  This  very  week  200  Armenian 
families  have  left  for  Russia.** 

Similar  reports  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  where  there  arc 
Kurds;  and  in  Adabazaar  and  other  provinces  where  there  are  Cir» 
eassians^  the  people  are  still  left  to  their  mcrcyj  the  Government  taking 
the  view  which  the  late  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  the  impudence 
to  express  to  the  British  Ambassador — '*  What  can  these  Circassians 
do  ?  They  must  plunder  or  stance  to  death ,  and  they  naturally  prefer 
the  former.  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?"  At  Kharpoot  there  is  an 
Imperial  Commissioner  "  with  full  powers ;"  but  he  is  an  Armenian, 
and  the  Turkish  authorities  simply  laugh  at  him*  No  doubt  the 
Ministers  at  Constantinople  are  equally  amused  at  his  pretensions.  In 
addition  to  this  chronic  state  of  misrule^  famine  prevails  in  many  part* 
of  Asia  Minorj  and  adds  its  horrors  to  the  general  misery. 

The  Sultan  has  just  issued  elaborate  orders  for  the  repression  of 
crime  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  decree  whichj  if  issued  in  a 
highly-civilized  country,  with  a  welUtrained  bureaucracy^  like  France^ 
might  result  in  the  accumulation  of  interesting  statistics  ;  but  whtch^ 
iu  Turkey,  cannot  possibly  result  in  anything — least  of  all  in  the  re- 
pression  of  crime.     If  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Sulta&t. 
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iritidi  no  one  docsj  it  miglit  be  supposed  that  this  decree  was  au  inge* 
^Idlbi  device  to  postpone  all  reform  of  the  police  and  of  the  crimiual 
courts  to  some  iudefiaite  time  iu  the  future.  As  it  is^  we  must  accept 
it  as  a  new  illustration  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  government  prevalent 
in  official  cirdes  in  Turkey. 

The  state  of  things  in  Macedonia^  for  the  good  government  of  which 
rial  prorisiou  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin, — which  was  to 
ire  a  sort  of  auto uu my  modelled  after  that  of  Eastern  Roumelia^  and 
ap[}roved  by  the  European  Commissioner, — is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Am  Minor,  perhaps  worse.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  Europe  which  was  pledged  to  this  suflering  proviucCj  although 
the  people  are  constantly  sending  petitions  to  the  Ambassadors  here. 
The  Eastern  Koumelia  Commission  has  broken  np,  and  its  members 
have  been  appoiutetl  by  their  respective  Governments  to  other  offices. 
They  ap])ealcd  to  the  Porte  before  separating  to  fulfil  its  pledges,  and 
present  to  them  a  plan  of  government  for  the  European  provinces;  but 
they  received  the  stereotyped  reply  that  the  Porte  was  about  to  grant 
greater  privileges  than  those  promised,  not  only  to  Macedonia,  but  also 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Meanwhile  a  new  agitation  has  sprung  up  in 
It  part  of  the  Empire.  A  Roumanian  propaganda  has  been  organized 
among  the  Vlachs  or  Wallachians  to  detach  them  from  all  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks ;  which  will  not  be  difficult,  as  they  are  a  distinct  racej 
and  up  to  the  time  of  Aali  Pacha  of  Janina  had  special  privileges 
which  protected  their  nationality.  They  also  speak  the  Wallachian 
language,  and  their  numbers  ai*e  variously  estimateil  at  from  200,000 
to  1,000,000, 

XeUgiom«  liberty  in  Turkesr* 

A  case  Las  just  occurred  at  Constantinople  which  sadly  illustrates  the 
«iis]ncious  character  of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  relating  to 
Keligious  Liberty.  This  article  was  introduced  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Austria  and 
a.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  have  moderated  the  enthusiasm  with 
Which  it  was  received  by  the  friends  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  not  without  vahic  as  an  indirect  assertion  of  the  right 
of  Civil  Governments  to  check  the  intolerant  spirit  of  \  aticanism,  but,  so 
far  a*  Turkey  was  concerned,  its  effect  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
intended  by  the  English  Plenipotentiaries.  It  was  an  official  recogni* 
tioQ  by  Europe  of  the  Turkish  definition  of  religious  liberty-  It  is  so 
worded  as  to  allow  the  Turkish  Government  to  take  any  measures 
which  it  may  deem  proper  to  prevent  Mohammedans  from  chauging 
their  faith.  It  justifies  the  position  which  this  Government  has  always 
taken  on  this  subject.  This  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  1864  by 
Aali  Pacha  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  in  his  despatch  of  November 
80,  which  closed  the  discussion,  Aali  Pacha  states  plainly  that  the 
Turksiih  Government  can  never  tolerate  any  attempt  to  pervert  Moham- 
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medans.     Article  62  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  contains  nothing  to  modify 

tliis  decision : — 

"  The  Suhlimc  Porte  having  expressed  the  desire  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  lieligious  Liberty  to  its  fiillefit  extent,  the  contracting  parties  take  note  of  this 
spontancouB  declaiation.  In  no  part  of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire  can  any  difference  of 
religious  hehef  exclude  any  one  from  any  civil  or  political  rights,  from  any  public 
offices  or  honours,  or  from  the  exercise  of  any  prof«jssion  or  industry.  Ail  will 
be  admitted  without  distinction  of  religion  to  testify  before  the  courts.  All  forms 
of  worship  will  be  protected,  and  no  obstacle  pnt  in  the  way  of  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  or  of  communication  with  spiritual  chiefs.** 

The  rest  of  the  article  relates  to  foreigners. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  such  rpHgious  toleration  exists  in  Turkey 
as  is  promised  in  this  article;  but,  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  anything 
more  than  what  exists  in  Russia*  It  would  not  allow  a  Mohammedan 
to  become  a  Christian,  or  permit  any  criticism  of  the  established  religion 
by  foreigners  or  natives.  The  only  concessiou  ever  made  on  this  point 
was  a  verbal  assurance  given  by  Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford that  no  one  should  suffer  death  for  renouncing  Mohammedanism. 
But  this  promise,  directly  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  Koran,  is  not  regarded 
as  of  any  value  by  ^Tohammedans,  and  the  Turkish  Government  was 
never  more  determined  than  it  is  now  to  prevent  all  defection  from 
Islam.  If  this  were  a  genuine  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  it  would  be 
entitled  to  some  respect,  but  it  is  now  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
principle,  designed  to  maintain  the  strictly  Mohammedan  character  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  retain  all  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks. 

Since  the  war,  and  especially  since  the  fall  of  Khaireddin  Pacha, 
the  Government  has  shown  more  than  ordinary  vigour  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when,  in  October 
last,  Acbmet  Tevfyk  Effendi,  a  distinguished  Khodja,  was  arrested  for 
assisting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Koellej  an  English  missionary,  in  the  translation  of 
Christian  books  into  the  Turkish  language ;  but  the  violent  language 
used  by  the  inspired  Turkish  press,  and  the  sentence  of  death  which 
was  summarily  pronounced,  caused  no  little  excitement  in  Constantinople, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Achmet 
Effendi  was  a  man  of  unblemished  character  and  high  rank  among  the 
Ulema.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Sultan,  at  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant school,  and  a  teacher  in  a  Madresse.  His  work  with  VyT.  Koelle 
was  purely  literary,  and  was  undertaken  simply  as  a  means  of  procuring 
bread  for  his  family.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  or  to  have 
any  intention  of  changing  his  faith,  although  he  was  a  man  who  did  not 
object  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  different  religions.  The 
books,  in  the  translation  of  which  he  was  assisting  Dr.  KocUe,  were  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  and  a  tract  on  '^  Christ  the  Word,''  a  title  which 
is  given  to  Him  in  the  Koran,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  Thi» 
tract  shows  the  meaning  of  this  title,  and  clones  with  three  inference^ 
one  of  which  is  that  since  Christ  was  Himself  a  personal  rr^velntion    of 
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God  to  the  world,  no  subsequent  revelation  was  necessary.  This,  of 
counae,  implies  that  the  Koran  is  not  a  revelation  from  God>  but  the 
tract  i«  written  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  contains  nothing  violent  or 
I  abusive.  Achmet  Effendi  did  nothing  but  correct  the  Turkish  of  Dr. 
[oellc's  manuscript,  and  for  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  death* 
Fortunately  his  wife  had  relatives  in  the  palace,  and  they  had  influence 
enough  to  prevent  the  immediate  execution  of  this  sentence*  Dr* 
Koelle^  who  was  himself  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  manu- 
ipta  were  seized  by  Hafiz  Pacha,  the  Minister  of  Police,  brought  the 
^holc  matter  before  the  English  Government,  and  last  week  Sir  Henry 
Layard  demanded  the  release  of  Achmet  Etfcndi,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Aliuister  of  Police^  and  the  return  of  Dr.  KocUe^s  manuscripts,  and 
threatened  to  leave  Constantinople  if  his  demands  were  not  complied 
with  within  a  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  technical  grounds  he  could  interfere  in 
avonr  of  Achmet  Effendi ;  but  the  Turks  ought  to  have  been  wise 
lOUgh,  before  entering  upon  this  crusade  against  Achmet  Effendi  and 
other  Turks  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Christianity,  to  see  that  no 
European  Power,  England  least  of  all,  could  sustain  a  Government  at 
Constantinople  whose  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom  of  thought  were 
exemplified  by  such  acts  as  the  condemnation  of  Achmet  Effendi.  How 
could  the  British  Ministry  persuade  Parliament  that  they  were  reform- 
ing the  Turkish  Empire  when  such  barbarities  were  perpetrated  publicly 
in  Constantinople  itself,  and  defended  by  the  whole  Turkish  press?  The 
rinterference  was  a  political  necessity  to  save  the  Turks  from  their  own 
ally,  as  well  as  an  act  of  humanity,  and  a  tribute  to  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty. 

All  honour  is  due  to  Sir  Henry  Layard  and  the  British  Mioistry 
for  the  energy  with  which  they  have  pressed  the  Turkish  Government 
to  act  upon  common-sense  principles  in  this  case,  and  the  compromise 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  dishonour  to  England, 
and  no  surrender  to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty ;  but,  so  far  as 
Turkey  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
couraging than  the  position  assumed  by  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers. 
Tliey  resisted  to  the  last,  and  in  the  end  yielded  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  principle  involved.  They  consented,  in  this  case,  not  to  hang 
chinet  Effendi ;  but  he  is  stil!  treated  as  a  criminal  and  exiled.  No 
iom  of  thought  or  religious  liberty  is  accorded  to  Turks,  and  no 
Mohmnmedan  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Christianity  can  hope  to 
escape  punishment.  From  a  purely  political  point  of  view  the  result 
IS  equally  unsatisfactory.  In  this  case,  England  could  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  good  of  the  Turks  themselves ;  but  they  have 
bown  themselves  less  inclined  than  ever  to  listen  to  the  friendly  ccun- 
Bh»  of  England,  more  tenacious  than  ever  of  their  rights  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  Power.  They  have  made  it  eiident  that  whatever 
•darinifltrative  reforms  they  may  ace  fit  to  undertake^  they  will  never 
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consent  to  any  radical  change  in  the  Mohammedan  character  of  the 
Government,  or  yield  to  anything  but  force.  This  is  very  dtsheartening 
for  the  few  remaining  friends  of  Turkey  who  have  hoped  that  the  Turks 
might  see  that  their  only  chance  of  saving  their  Empire  was  in  giving 
up  the  Caliphat  and  esstabliishing  a  Civil  Government. 

Wtiat  can  gnglapd  da  for  Turkey  f 

I  have  heen  requested  to  answer  this  question :  '^  Can  England  secure 
reforms  in  Asia  Minor  without  resort  to  force?"  I  do  not  think  slie 
eaUj  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Turkish  Government  sees  the 
necessity  of  any  radical  reforms,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  able  to  carry  out  such  reforms  if  it  did  reali^se  this  necessity. 
It  would  take  a  Hercules  to  cleanse  these  Augean  stables,  but  there  is 
no  Turkish  Hercules  to  do  it.  The  real  question  isj  *'  Can  England  secure 
reform  by  furccj  without  destroying  the  Turkish  Government  and 
herself  assuming  the  government  of  Asia  Minor?"  My  impression  is 
that  this  is  the  question  which  is  now  discussed  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  even  ''  Imperialism"  is  not  yet  ready  to  annex  Asia  ^liuor  to  the 
British  Empire^  and  that  the  late  demonstration  caused  more  alarm  at 
London  than  at  Constantinople,  The  pressure  was  timidly  and  not 
very  wisely  applied ;  but  whatever  the  motive  which  prompted  it,  the 
honour  of  England  is  now  pledged^  as  never  before,  to  secure  a  good 
government  to  the  people  of  Asia  Elinor  cither  under  the  Sultan  or 
under  the  Empress.  Can  it  be  secured  under  the  Sultan  ?  By  pressure, 
wisely  applied  and  judiciously  supported  by  pecuniary  aid  under  English 
control^  such  a  result  might  be  attained,  provided  other  European  Powers 
gave  it  their  cordial  support.  Of  course  it  would  take  time  and  patience, 
but  it  could  be  done.  The  people  of  Asia  Minor,  however,  would  very 
much  prefer  the  other  alternative,  and  would  gladly  annex  themselves 
to  the  British  Empire,  This  is  what  the  Sultan  fears  above  everything 
elsCj  and  could  the  alternative  be  fairly  and  openly  presented  to  hLm, 
he  would  agree  to  anything  in  the  way  of  reform  to  save  his  throne. 
Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  ready  to  take  this  position  and  maintain 
it  by  force.  What  arc  the  reforms  which  the  Sultan  must  accept  ?  The 
first  essential  thing  would  be  the  assembling  of  a  new  ParUament, 
honestly  chosen  by  the  people  and  not  packed  by  the  pachas.  This 
once  assembled  at  Const  an  tiuople,  England  would  have  responsible  re* 
presentatives  of  the  people  to  deal  with,  and  she  could  act  through  them 
upon  the  Sultan  and  the  Empii*e.  The  next  thing  would  be  a  Consti* 
tntion.  We  are  supposed  to  have  one  now;  but  it  is  not  only  inoperative — 
it  is  a  Constitution  which  was  cunningly  devised  to  deceive  Europe  and 
do  nothing  for  Turkey;  it  was  only  an  Imperial  Hait  In  a  new  dress, 
and,  like  all  sucli  decrees,  it  had  no  binding  force  upon  the  Sultan  or 
his  Ministers.  To  have  force,  a  Constitution  mu»t  be  exacted  fi*om  a 
sovereign  by  the  people,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  violates  it 
he  loses  his  throne*     A  genuine  Ottoman  Constitution  would  estabUsh 
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a  Civil  Govenmicnt  in  place  of  the  present  Mohammedan  theocraer, 
miike  the  Sultan  a  civil  ruler  instead  of  a  caliph,  adopt  a  ci\il  code,  make 
creeds  equal  before  the  law,  make  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Parliament,  and  arrange  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Parliament.  The  Sultan  would  also  have  to  consent  to  accept  a  certain 
fiumbcr  of  European  officials  to  restore  order  in  the  provinces  and 
arrange  the  finances  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Sultan  will  not  carry  out  any  such  reforms  as 
these  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so,  and  equally  evident  that  nothing  less 
than  this  can  save  the  Empire  from  impending  ruin.  The  reforms  pro- 
I>osed  by  Lord  Salisbury  eighteen  months  ago,  which  were  so  summarily 
rejecteil  by  the  Sultan,  if  they  had  been  executed  would  have  made  the 
Empire  nothing  better  than  '^a  whited  sepulchre,  which  indeed  appears  . 
beautiful  outward,  but  within  is  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all 
unclean ness/^  It  is  not  now  believed  in  Constantinople  that  England 
will  cither  annex  Asia  Minor  or  force  the  Sultan  to  reform.  It  is 
believed  that  she  is  afraid  to  undertake  either  of  these  thiugSj  and  at 
the  same  time  that  she  is  so  utterly  careless  of  the  rights  and  interests 

'  the  people  of  this  Empire  that  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent 

By  other  nation's  undertaking  this  work.  History  would  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  England  is  afraid  to  annex  anything  or  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  any  Government,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  she  may 
not  think  it  wise  either  to  annex  or  reform  Asia  Minor,  In  that  case, 
however,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  she  has  any  moral  right  to 
ejiercise  a  protectorate  over  this  countiy,  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
Russia  or  France  or  any  other  Power,  If  England  is  not  ready  to  adopt 
either  of  these  three  courses — to  reform  by  force,  to  annex,  or  to  abandon 
Asia  Minor — then  by  all  means  let  her  cry  reform  in  the  cars  of  the 
Sultaa  day  and  night,  until  she  is  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  to  save 

Br  own  honour  by  using  something  stronger  than  words. 
British  interests  is  a  very  vague  term,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  an  old  resident  of  Constantinople  to  understand  it  as  it  is  used  in 
Iiondofi;  but  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again  since  the  Crimean 
"War,  by  Liberal  and  Conserv^ative  Ministers,  that  British  interests  de- 
mazifled  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  also  stated  at  the  close  of  that  war  that  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  tlie  execution  of  the  Hatt-uhouinayoun, 
These  statements  taken  together  were  rational  and  easily  understood. 
Every  friend  of  England  and  every  true  friend  of  Turkey  accepted  them, 
ftud  naturally  understood  that  if  British  interests  demanded  a  certain 
eiw/j  which  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  conse- 
quently and  equally  demanded  the  means  by  which  atone  this  end  could 
l>e  secured.  But  no  serious  effort  has  ever  been  made  by  English 
statesmen  of  either  party  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  HaU-i-houmayouju 
Since  the  time  of  Lord  Stratford,  British  Ambassadors,  with   the  ex- 

ption  of  Lord  Lyons,  who  was  here  but  eighteen  months,  have  sacri- 
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ficed  everything,  even  the  rights  of  British  subjects^*  to  the  one  object 
of  conciliating  the  Turkish  pachas.  If  England  had  been  a  petty  State 
dependent  upon  Turkey  for  its  existence,  it  could  hanlly  have  adopted  a 
more  cautious  policy.  While  British  diplomacy  has  thus  sought  simply 
to  maintain  an  intimate  alliance  with  Turkey^  at  any  cost,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  been  rapidly  going  to  destruction.  It  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  and  it  has  been  partially  dismembered,  with  the  consent  of 
Knglaud.  If  British  interests  still  demand  the  maintenance  of  the 
Tnrkish  power^  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  should  satisfy 
British  statesmen  that  the  policy  of  those  years  should  be  reversed. 
The  Turkish  Government  will  not  and  cannot  reform  itself,  and  if  left 
to  itself  it  must  cease  to  exist.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  interests 
of  England  are  identical  with  those  of  the  people  of  Turkey,  and  must 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  reformed  and  impartial  Government.  If 
England  does  not  use  all  necessary  force  to  secure  thorough  and  hon^t 
reform,  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  she  does  not  regard  the 
mai'ntenance  of  the  Turkish  power  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
pensate her  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  sustaining  it.  Perhaps  it  la 
not. 

TKie  Mol&axiunedaii  SefUffees  from  aalg-arla. 

So  long  as  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  wretches  was  supposed  to 
have  a  political  significance,  money  flowed  in  for  their  relief  in  such 
amounts  that  it  was  difficult  to  nse  it  wisely.  For  many  months  past, 
however,  those  who  have  been  trying  to  keep  them  alive  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  the  best  they  eonld  with  their  own  private  means.  Even 
the  Turkish  Government  regards  them  as  a  nuisance.  It  seems  fair 
that  their  story  should  now  be  told  as  it  is,  seeing  it  is  no  longer  in  any 
way  a  political  question.  It  is  sad  enough  at  best,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  some  little  sympathy  is  once  more  manifested  in  theii 
behalf  in  England  and  France. 

Most  of  these  refugees  are  Mohammedan  Bulgarians  from  Eastc 
Roumelia  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Yarnai  The  greater  part  of  them 
fled  from  their  homes  without  ever  seeing  a  Russian  soldier,  or  even  suffer- 
ing anything  from  the  Bulgarians.  Many  of  them  had  taken  part  in  the 
murder  and  plunder  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Greek  Christians,  and  all  of 
them  feared  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops,  they  would  be 
punished  for  the  massacres  of  1876.  So  in  raid-winter,  at  the  first  news 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Balkans,  they  took  whatever  they  could  carry  of 
their  own  and  whatever  they  could  steal  from  the  Christians,  and  started 
for  Constantinople.  No  pen  can  picture  the  horrors  of  this  exodus* 
They  died  of  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  accident.    They  were  plondered 
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by  roving  bands  of  Turkish  ?oldicrs,  and  in  some  cases  they  abandoned 
tlieir  children  on  the  roads.  One  Russian  general  picked  up  several 
hundred  in  a  single  day  between  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople*  Those 
who  lived  to  arrive  in  Constantinople,  died  here  by  hundreds  of  pesti- 
lence. The  whole  number  of  these  refugees  was  probably  about  half  a 
million.  Those  who  survived  were  cared  for  by  the  Turkish  Government 
and  by  various  charitable  organizations.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done* 

Since  that  time  their  sufierings  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  energy 
id  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government.  There  was  some 
cuse  for  this  so  long  as  the  Russians  remained  in  Bulgaria ;  but  long 
before  their  depai*ture  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  best  thing 
for  these  people  and  for  the  Turkish  Government  was  to  remove  them 
to  Asia  Minor.  Some  feeble  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  them^  but 
nearly  all  these  failed  through  the  utter  stupidity  or  rascality  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  them*  The  Turkish  Government  now  persists  in 
compelling  them  to  return  to  their  former  homes»  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  have  been  sent  back.  No  one  could  have  objected  to  this  if 
their  return  had  been  properly  managed.  It  has  been  horribly  and 
wickedly  mismanaged.  All  the  important  facts  in  the  case,  which  are 
known  to  every  one  in  Constant! nople^  have  been  deliberately  ignored* 
The  facts  are  these.  Most  of  these  refugees  have  no  money  and  no 
means  of  getting  it.  Most  of  them  have  no  houses  or  personal  property 
of  any  kind  left  in  Bulgaria.  They  have  land,  in  many  cases,  but 
nothing  else.  During  the  war  and  the  Russian  occupation  their  houses 
or  their  personal  property  disappeared.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  deli- 
berate destruction  to  prevent  return;  but  in  most  cases  it  was  the 
natunil  result  of  war.  In  some  cases  the  houses  remain,  but  are  occu- 
pied by  Bulgarians  whose  houses  these  same  Mohammedans  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  these  Bulgarians  naturally  object  to  leaving  the  houses 
w  to  go  and  camp  in  the  fields.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  present 
ite  of  things,  the  fact  remains.  No  sane  man  could  think  of  sending 
these  refugees  back  without  first  making  some  provision  for  their  support 
for  at  least  a  yean  But  the  Turkish  Government  has  sent  back  a 
hundred  thousand  of  them  without  any  such  provision  whatever.  These 
poor  families  have  been  put  down  at  railway  stations,  or  set  upon  the 
oi*e  at  Bourgas  and  Varna,  without  food  or  shelter,  or  any  means  of 
fctaining  them,  and  without  any  previous  understanding  with  the  local 
authorities.  The  result  has  been  that  great  numbers  have  died,  and 
others  have  returned  to  Constantinople  in  much  worse  condition  than 
when  they  left.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Eoumelia  and  Bulgaria  that  some  seventy  thousand  of  them  have  been 
ken  care  of  and  kept  from  starvation.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  the 
of  the  Bulgarian  Governments  to  support  them.  The  Governments 
have  recognized  this  duty  and  done  what  they  could ;  but  it  is  no  easy 
tier  to  support  a  hundred  thousand  paupers  and  to  settle  their  claimB^ 
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especiaUy  as  the  Govcmments  of  these  provinces  are  but  partially  organ- 
ized, and  have  neither  money  nor  credit.  The  Government  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  asked  permission  to  raise  a  loan  for  this  very  purpose  on  the 
security  of  the  tribute.  The  Turks  agreed  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
hypothecated  the  whole  tribute  to  the  bankers  of  Galata. 

There  are  still  a  great  number  of  these  refugees  in  Constantinople, 
many  of  whom  cannot  return  because  they  are  known  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  massacres  of  1876.  The  Turkish  Government  hat 
given  notice  that  it  will  do  nothing  for  them  after  March  1.  They 
give  but  little  now^  and  the  refugees  are  dying  off  very  rapidly.  What 
is  to  become  of  them  ?  Those  who  are  doing  what  they  can  for  them^ 
feel  that  they  are  worth  saving.  It  is  true  that  the  men  are  generally 
lazy,  stupid  J  and  sometimes  brutal;  but  the  women  are  very  active, 
industriouSj  and  generally  kind-hearted.  There  is  much  that  is  very 
attractive  in  them  and  in  the  children.  The  person  in  Constantinople 
who  has  done,  and  is  «till  doiug,  more  than  any  one  else  for  these  poor 
wretches,  is  Mi-s.  Arthur  Hanson,  the  wife  of  the  English  banker,  but 
as  she  has  done  this  work  out  of  pure  benevolence  rather  than  from 
political  motivesj  she  has  been  conspicuously  omitted  in  the  distribution 
of  decorations  wrhich  the  Sultan  has  conferred  upon  several  foreign 
ladies  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ambassadors,  If  there  are  any  persons 
in  England  who  are  still  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  suffering  refugee, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  money  sent  to  Mrs.  Hanson  would  be  judiciously 
expended.  A  committee  has  just  been  organized  in  Philippopolis  to  aid 
the  refugees  there,  and  the  English  Consul  at  that  place  would  no  doubt 
receive  money  for  this  committee. 


4 


Baflt^m  Soumella. 

This  province  has  profited  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire 
from  the  intervention  of  England  in  regard  to  reforms  in  Asia  Minor, 
although  this  was  probably  a  result  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  British  Ministry.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  foment  disturbances  in  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
create  a  situation  which  would  give  them  an  excuse  for  entering  the 
province  with  their  troops.  The  condition  of  things  had  become  very 
critical,  but  their  hostility  towards  England,  and  tlieir  desire  to  con- 
ciliate Russia  led  them  to  adopt  the  opposite  policy  of  cultivatinj 
friendly  relations  with  the  Bulgarians.  Prince  Vorgorides  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, was  received  with  the  highest  honours,  decorated  with  the 
Osmani(^,  and  sent  back  with  the  assurance  that  the  Turkish  Governs 
ment  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Roumehi 
but  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  peace.  The  result  of  this 
change  of  policy  has  been  what  was  predicted  in  the  Co\  rum 

four  months  ago.  All  agitation  has  ccascdj  and  the  Biiu^  ^  arc 
now  as  anjLious  to  reduce  their  expenses  by  reducing  their  military 
forces  as  they  were  then  to  increase  it.     Nothing  more  is  heard   of 
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the  persccutiott  of  Turks  returuiug  to  their  homes,  and  the  Gymnastic 
Societies  have  been  given  up  without  any  hesitation.  It  was  not  ambi- 
tion, but  fear,  which  kept  up  the  agitation  80  long  in  Eastern  Roumelia. 
The  eleetions  for  the  Provincial  Assembly,  which  took  place  some 
months  sinecj  passed  oft*  in  a  most  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  although 
the  Greeks  attempted  to  show  that  they  were  unfairly  treated  by  the 
Balgarians  and  sent  a  protest  to  the  Porte.  Their  pica  is  so  naive  that 
it  \&  worth  quoting,  especially  as  they  claim  that  they  represent  all  the 
intelligence  and  political  skill  in  the  country,  while  the  Bulgarians  are 
Ignorant  barbarians : — 

**No  hingiiiige  is  strong  enougli  to  convoy  an  idea  of  the  rascality  that  has  been 
employed  to  turn  the  elections  to  the  e-^elusivo  advantage  of  the  Btilgiirians. 
Wht^never  the  Turks  ooulcl  uot  be  coaxed  or  deceived  into  voting  for  *BuIgnrian 
candidates  they  were  coerced.  At  Turtar-buzaijik  they  were  induced  to  believe 
tfcat  each  commnnity  would  have  one  member^  and  the  dehided  Turks  therelbre 
diirided  their  votes  amongst  aixteen  Turkish  candidates,  so  thai  their  numerical 
majority  was  split  into  so  many  minorities.  In  the  district  of  Rtiptchnsi,  where 
the  Tnrks  outnumber  the  Bulgarians  most  signally^  the  former  were  told  that 
tbi!  election  lists  which  were  being  made  out  were  for  the  conscription^  and  men 
of  Uiirtj^  put  themselves  down  as  under  age,  and  thus  lost  their  votes,'*  *&c. 

If  these  stories  are  trne^  it  certainly  would  appear  that  the  "  barbarians  '* 
must  have  known  by  instinct  how  a  contested  election  is  managed  in 
more  civilized  countries.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  members  chosen 
by  the  people  were  Bulgarians,  but  Prince  Vorgoridcs  had  the  right  to 
name  a  certain  number  of  members,  and  he  very  properly  chose  them 
from  other  nationalities,  so  that  all  are  fairly  represented. 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 
They  have  moved  slowly,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  they  had  everything 
to  learn ;  but  they  have  conducted  their  affairs  with  dignity  and  have 
given  their  attention  to  practical  questions.  The  deputies  are  almost 
all  in  favour  of  reducing  the  exorbitant  salaries  fixed  by  the  Russians 
by  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  They  are  also  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  militia  from  9000  to  4000  men,  and  of  introduciog  a  stricter  eco- 
nomy into  all  branches  of  the  Administration.  NotTiing  could  be 
more  encouraging  in  this  new  country  than  this  spirit  of  peace  and 
thrift. 

The  Orthodox  Bulgarian  deputies  have  also  taken  a  very  important 
step  towards  the  reform  of  the  Church.  At  present  the  common  clergy 
_are  unedncatedi  and  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  from  fees  for  religious 
ices,  many  of  which  are  superstitious  ceremonies  kept  up  for  the 
ie  purpose  of  gaining  money.  It  has  been  decided  that  henceforth 
all  the  priests  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
These  taxes  will  be  assessed  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  taxes — persons  of  other  religious  denominations  alone  being 
exempt.  A  theological  school  is  also  to  be  established  at  Pbilippopolis 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  importance  of  these  measures 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  personally  familiar  with  V  be 
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present  degraded  condition  of  the  parish  priests.  They  have  now  no  ^J 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  comparatively  little  over  ^| 
the  people,  although  some  of  them  are  very  good  men.  ' 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  visited  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  at  Philippopolis  ^J 
a  fe^  weeks  since  and  was  received  with  the  highest  honours  as  well  as  ^| 
with  the  most  hearty  cordiality.  As  the  British  Consul  there  is  " 
notoriously  aati-Bulgariau  in  all  his  sympathies,  and  was  apparently 
selected  for  this  reason,  something  has  undoubtedly  been  gained  by  this 
visit.  The  people  have  been  made  to  understand  that  as  Christians 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  English  Churchy  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  Ministry. 


Tbe  Frinelpallty  of  Bulgnrla* 

Beyond  the  Balkans  the  political  situation  is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory, A  National  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  people  under  the  new 
Constitution  and  dissolved  by  the  Prince  before  it  had  transacted  any 
business.  This  is  an  unhappy  beginning  for  prince  and  people,  and  it 
may  lead  to  very  serious  results.  Before  entering  upon  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  unexpected  termination  of  the  session,  it  should  l)e  said 
that  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  European  Consub 
at  Sofia,  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  the  Great  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  but  iuchuling  Republican  France,  look  upon  the 
Bulgarian  Constitution  with  disfavour  as  too  liberal  for  the  people. 
They  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  overthrown,  and  would  sustain  the 
Prince  in  a  coup  d^etdt.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  recalled  Mr.  Palgrave  from  bis  post  at  the  critical  moment 
when  his  influence  might  have  prevented  this  catastrophe.  Both  prince 
and  people  are  utterly  lucxpcrienced  in  the  art  of  government,  and  they 
naturally  look  to  others  for  counsel.  As  to  the  two  political  partieSj 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  they  both  appear  to  have  made  very  serious 
mistakes,  which  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  situation^ 
These  parties  originated  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  at  Tirnova, 
when  a  Liberal  majority  introduced  important  modifications  into  the 
draft  of  a  Constitution  which  had  been  prepared  in  Russia.  Theae 
related  chiefly  to  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  free  discussion 
in  public  assemblies,  &c.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  as  thus  amended^ 
and  the  Prince  took  oath  to  support  it.  As  he  had  to  form  a  Ministry 
before  a  Parliament  could  be  assembled,  he  very  naturally  selected  the 
Ministers  from  both  parties ;  but  unfortunately  the  Libei-als  whom  he 
nominated  declined  to  serve  in  the  same  Ministry  with  the  Conserva- 
tives who  were  nominated.  It  was  a  blunder  on  their  part,  and  i^ 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  composed  exclusively  of  Con*- 
servatives  and  including  several  men  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
The  Minister  of  War  was  a  Russian,  the  Minister  of  Education  a 
Roumanian,  who  did  not  speak  BulgariaUi  and  others  had  been  educateil 
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[in  Russia.  TkU  Cooservative  Miaiatry  undertook  to  control  the  elec* 
'  lions  in  the  same  way  in  which  electiona  are  managed  by  the  M mister 
of  the  Interior  in  France,  while  the  Liberals  took  all  possible  adv^antage 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  to  excite  the  people  and  vEify  their 
opponents.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  the  return  of  an  Assembly 
almost  unauimously  Liberal.  In  reply  to  the  Address  from  the  Prince 
the  Assembly  charged  the  existing  Ministry  with  unconstitutional  action 
and  demanded  their  dismissal.  The  Ministry  resigned,  aud  a  leading 
Liberal  was  invited  to  form  a  new  one,  but  was  required  to  include  in 
it  the  present  Minister  of  War  aud  MM.  Grekoft*  and  Natchovitch,  Con* 
sen'atives.  These  men  were  personally  disagreeable  to  the  Liberal 
leaders,  and  the  demand  of  the  Prince  was  refused.  He  then  dissolved 
the  Assembly  and  appointed  an  ad  interim  Ministry  consisting  of  these 
men  and  the  Bishop  of  Tirnova.  Before  separating,  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers drew  up  a  protest  and  an  appeal  to  the  people,  which  was  signed 
by  ninety-two  out  of  the  one  himdred  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
AssemWy.  It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  in  the  present  age  to  have  a 
Bishop  for  Prime  Minister,  especially  in  a  country  with  so  liberal  a 
Constitution  as  Bulgaria  has ;  but,  personally,  the  Bishop  of  Tirnova  is 
not  a  bad  man  for  the  position.  The  Liberals  claim  that  the  Prince 
insists  upon  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  form  a  Ministry  because  they  would  not  consent  to 
this.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  very  large  majority  in  the  country,  and 
will  return  to  the  new  Aaaembly  the  same  men  who  constituted  the 
ane  which  was  dissolved.  What  will  the  Prince  do  then  ?  He  can 
hardly  attempt  a  coup  d^etdi  unless  he  is  supported  by  Austrian  troops, 
and  these  could  not  enter  Bulgaria  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  European  Powers.  His  own  army  would  not  support  him,  even  if 
his  Russian  Minister  of  War  were  to  replace  all  the  Bulgarian  officers 
by  Russians.  lie  can  hardly  abdicate  :  it  would  be  a  sad  confession 
of  incompetence.  There  is  really  but  one  sensible  thing  for  him  to  do, 
and  he  ought  to  have  done  that  two  months  ago.  lie  must  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  and  let  the  Liberals  have  their  own  way.  If  they 
rule  wisely  and  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  he  will  be  satisfied.  If  they  do 
not,  the  people  will  turn  them  out  summarily,  for  there  is  really  no 
organized  party  in  the  country,  and  the  Bulgarians  are  a  sober  and 
practical  race,  far  more  interested  in  having  a  good  Government  with 
reasonable  taxes  than  in  supporting  any  party  or  any  abstract  principles. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Liberals  now  comes  from  their  claim  to  be 
the  Constitutional  party.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  the  Bulgarians 
the  right  to  make  their  own  Constitution.  They  made  one  which 
fJcased  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  they  are  ready  to  defend  it, 
WTiat  1  ight  have  the  Consuls  at  Sofia  to  use  their  iniluence  to  induce 
the  Prince  to  overthrow  it?  Let  it  at  least  have  a  fair  trial.  The 
Prince  is  about  to  visit  Russia,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  he  will  be 
VOL.  jauvii*  A  A 
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advised  by  the  Emperor  to  adopt  a  couciliatory  and  constitutioual  coiirse 
of  action.  The  Russiau  Consul  at  Sofia  has  advised  a  different  course, 
but  it  is  understood  that  Prince  Dondoukoff,  the  Ruasian  Governor  of 
Bulgaria  during  the  war^  is  in  favour  of  sustaining  the  Constitution 
and  allowing  the  Liberals  to  govern  the  country  ao  long  as  this  is  the 
wish  of  the  people. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  from  one  of  the  best  men  in ' 
Bulgaria  an  elaborate  statement  of  his  view   of  the  situation.     As   his 
sympathies  are    with   the    Prince    and  the  Conservative  party,  whose 
views  I  am  very  anxious  to  state  fairly,  I  quote  the  substance  of  his 
statement : — 


*^0n  his  arrival  Prince  Alexander  tried  to  form  a  Ministry  wlach  should  unite 
in  itself  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  country,  especially  those  who  hnd 
been  prominent  in  the  Constituent  ABsembly^  but  MM,  Zankofi^  Curuveloff, 
and  Stoyanoff  (Libenilaj  declined  to  act  witli  MM,  Balahanoff,  Grekoff,  and 
Natchovitch  (Conserv?itives),  and  after  five  days  of  fruitless  negotiations  the 
Ministry  was  formed  without  any  Liberal  members.  What  was  now  our  true 
policy  ?  We  had  a  Prince  allied  with  and  beloved  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  possessing  rare  personal  qualities,  and  who  had  come  here  with  the  sole 
object  of  devoting  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  All  Europe  showed  an 
absolute  confidence  in  him,  made  important  concessions  to  bira  on  his  journey, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  ffighnc^s^  a  title  which  Servia  and  Montenegro  obtained 
only  after  the  recognition  of  their  independence.  It  was  our  duty  to  rally  around 
our  Prince,  to  strengthen  his  position  and  to  secure  for  him  tlie  affection  of  our 
people — the  more  so  as  the  hatred  af  the  people  for  the  Turbs  had  weakened 
their  respect  for  all  Government  and  the  sentiment  of  loj^alty  was  unknown  to 
them.  The  hope  of  Bulgaria  is  not  so  much  in  its  Ministers  or  in  its  Parlia- 
ment as  in  its  Prince,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  seeing  our  national  aspirations 
realized  in  tlie  union  of  our  people  until  Europe  is  satisfied  tliat  he  is  not  simply 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  who  promote  disorder  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  it.  Our  Liberal  friends  failed  to  see  this,  and  no  sooner  was  the  Ministry 
formed  than  a  crusade  was  commenced  n gainst  it.  The  Ministers  wore  calum- 
niated, the  people  were  excited  in  every  possible  way  and  made  to  believe  the 
most  absurd  stories,  while  at  the  same  time  an  unseemly  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  regard  to  the  title  of  the  Prince*  All  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  it  waa 
most  essential  to  strengtlien  the  principle  of  obedience  to  authority,  to  organize 
and  consolidate  the  Government,  and  to  coimteract  all  disorganizing  tendencies. 
The  elections  took  place  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement.  As  there  are  no 
organized  parties  in  Bulgaria,  no  one  knew  the  result  until  the  deputies  came 
together.  Then  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  large  majority  opposed  to  the 
existing  Ministry.  Now,  please  notice  that  in  an  oflicial  proclamation  of  the 
Liberals  the  very  existence  of  the  monarchical  principle  here  was  ignored,  that 
their  newspapers  often  contained  indirect  attacks  against  the  Prince,  and  that  the 
Assembly  itself  on  three  occasions  violated  the  Princely  prerogative.  Note  also 
the  fact  that  great  irregularities  took  place  at  all  the  elections,  and  that  the 
Asfiembly  seated  ten  persons  who  were  disqualified  by  their  age,  as  well  as  three 
others  who  were  discjualified  by  committing  crimes,  and  others  who  bad  not 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  the  electiouF.  Yet  the  Prince  in  hia  aaxirly 
for  peace  passed  over  all  theae  irregularities.  Then  came  the  debate  on  the 
Address  from  the  Throne.  The  reply  of  the  Assembly  carefully  avoided  giving 
the  Prince  the  title  of  Highness,  and  used  the  inferior  title  given  In  the  (^n3ti* 
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ttttion.  It  also  accused  the  Ministiy  of  Tiolating  the  CoDstitiition,  although  no 
facts  wert*  givvn  to  sustain  this  accusntion.  Still  the  Prinee  accepted  the  reply 
rnnd  also  ihe  n^sigtmtion  of  the  Ministry,  because  lie  saw  that  some  of  tho 
Ministers  had,  through  their  inexperience  and  the  ditficultiea  of  their  ]>osition, 
made  serious  mistakes  and  %vi>re  not  equal  to  tlieir  position.  He  thvn  called 
Ikt  DiravelofJ'and  invited  him  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  informed  him  thatj  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  unhappy  political  strife,  he  wished  him  to  give  some  place 
in  his  Ministry  to  MM.  Grekoff  and  NutchovjLch,  or,  if  they  were  personally 
diarvgreeable,  to  some  other  leading  Conservatives.  He  also  asked  for  the  pro* 
grnmme  of  the  new  Ministry.  After  thrt^e  days  M.  Caraveloff  declared  that|  its 
ho  understood  that  the  reply  of  the  Ass*^nibly  to  the  Address  of  the  Prinee  waa 
unsatisfactory,  he  was  ready  to  Toodify  it,  both  in  regard  to  the  title  given  to  the 
Prince  and  in  regard  to  the  passage  relating  to  the  Czar.  Tins  was  satisfactory 
to  ihe  Prince ;  but  four  days  later  M.  Caraveloft^  came  to  the  Prince  again  and 
jofurmed  him  that,  after  two  stormy  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  he  had  been 
utmble  to  induce  them  to  give  him  the  title  of  HiffhneBS^  that  lie  could  not  con- 
sent to  act  with  MM.  GrekofF  and  Natehovitch,  and  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  othtr  Conservatives  who  would  act  with  him.  He  then  pruposed  a 
list  of  Minister?,  ?ome  of  whom  were  men  utterly  unfit  for  their  places  and 
unknown  to  the  country.     The  Prince  eould  not  accept  them. 

"  The  crisia  had  now  lasted  eleven  days;  the  Liberals  could  not  form  a  com- 
petent Ministry  ;  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  country ;  the  Porte  improved 
the  occasion  to  send  disagreeable  notes;  there  were  rumours  of  an  Austrian 
occnijation ;  addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  begging  the  Prince 
to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  take  the  Government  into  his  own  hands.  The 
Prince  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  called  together  a  new  Ministry.  GrekofF  and 
Nfttcliovitch  wero  retained  as  the  most  competent  of  the  old  ilinistry ;  Bishop 
Clement  and  M.  EconomotF  are  new  men,  and  a  Frenchman  has  been  invited  to 
take  tlie  Ministry  of  Finance.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come  con- 
gratulatory addresses,  but  the  party  of  disorder  still  exists  and  there  is  little  to 
be  hoped  from  the  coming  elections  for  a  new  Assembly.  The  people  generally 
are  ignorant^  inexperienced,  and  debased  by  tlunr  long  submission  to  Turkish 
rule.  They  are  eaisily  influenced  by  high-sounding  wortjs  and  false  patriotism, 
and  the  Prince  is  sometimes  discouraged  and  inclined  to  abdiciite.  Should  this 
happen,  we  are  lost.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  for  you  to  know  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Radicab  are  a!l  Russian  graduates,  while  not  one  of  the  deputies  in 
Eastern  Houmelia  h^is  studied  in  RiLssia. 

**  One  of  the  most  distinguished  European  friends  of  Bulgaria  was  present  at 
U»e  sitting  of  the  Assembly  when  the  Address  was  discussed,  In  coming  otit  he 
■aid,  *  You  liave  once  more  your  Bulgarian  massacres,  only  in  this  case  you 
Bdlgariatis  are  masaacreing  each  other.^  This  is  a  sad  comment,  but  it  is  true, 
•ad  our  future  seems  to  me  very  dark/* 

No  one  can  read  this  statement  without  feeling  that  the  author  is  a 
true  patriot  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Priuce.  It  is,  no  doubt^  true 
that  Eastern  Roumelia  will  never  be  united  to  Bulgaria  until  the 
European  Powers  are  satisfied  that  the  Government  of  Bulgaria  ia 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Liheral  leaders  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  their  country  in  so  obsti- 
nateiy  refusing  to  form  a  Coalition  Ministry.  What  is  said  of  the 
ignorance  and  inexperience  of  tlic  mass  of  the  people  is  equally  true* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Europe  can  have  little  sympathy  with  a  struggle 
over  the  title  of  the  Princcj  especially  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
liberals  daim  that  the  title  given  by  the  Constitution  is  the  higheist  iu 
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the  Bulgarian  language^  and  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  Czar  him- 
self. Nor  can  I  modify  the  opinion  already  expressed^  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  for  the  Prince  to  have  accepted  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
and  given  it  a  trial.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  young  Prince  is  some- 
what disheartened,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  encouraged  by 
England,  at  least,  to  be  patient,  and  give  Constitutional  Government  a 
fair  trial  in  Bulgaria.  Patience  and  mutual  forbearance  is  what  the 
country  needs  more  than  anything  else — and  true  patriotism  should 
devote  all  its  energies  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people.  As  this  progresses,  the  Government,  whether  despotic  or  con- 
stitutional, will  necessarily  adapt  itself  to  the  real  character  of  the 
nation;  while,  so  long  as  the  people  remain  in  ignorance,  the  most 
liberal  Constitution  in  the  world  would  not  secure  good  government,  or 
even  genuine  civil  liberty. 

An  Eastern  Statesbian. 


MYSTERIES   OF  ADMINISTRATION   IN 
TURKEY. 


EVER  &incc  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  185 G  the  question  of 
reform  in  Turkey  has  occupied  the  attention  of  European  states- 
men. Prior  to  the  Crimean  War  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  Empire  was  much  to  be 
deplored,  and  it  was  lioped  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Saltan  engaged  himself  to  introduce  reform  would  lead  to  its  ameliora- 
tion. Such  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case,  not,  however,  so  much  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Government  as  of  that  of  tbe 
political  agents  of  the  European  Powers,  whose  intervention  in  their 
behalf,  while  it  had  the  effect  of  entirely  changing  the  relative  positions 
of  tbe  Moslem  and  Christian  populations^  had  also  the  ncccssaiy  result 
of  undermining  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  central  Government. 
Europe  by  that  treaty  was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  close  political 
contact  with  Turkey,  and  the  effects  were  soon  felt  throughout  its 
Cliristian  pronnees.  Although  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  all 
interference  with  the  execution  of  the  Hatti  Iloumayoum  and  other 
measures  of  reform  was  prohibited,  practically  it  existed^  because  it  was 
evident  that  those  measures  were  intended  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  be  purely  illusory,  and  the  agents  of  the  Foreign  Powers  tfx>k  advan- 
t^ajgfe  of  its  bad  faith  to  enforce  them,  partly  because  it  opened  a  door 
for  uidimited  intrigue  against  each  other  and  increased  their  impor- 
tance in  the  country,  and  partly  because  it  was  scarcely  in  human 
nature  to  see  people  suffer  through  the  neglect  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  which  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  introduce, 
irithout  iuterfering  in  their  behalf.  The  result  was  a  rapid  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  population  and  an  increased  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  this  political  contact,  and 
of  the  improved  conditions  which  resulted  from  it,  was  to  produce  an 
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increased  commercial  and  fioaDcial  intercourse  with  Europe-  Turkey  be* 
came  a  country  to  be  e,rjjloile  by  Christendom.  Railroads  and  steam- 
boat lines  had  brought  it  closer  to  civiligation,  and  the  cupidities  of 
civilisation  became  attached  to  it.  On  the  pretence  of  introduciDg 
reforms  Turkey  a^kcd  for  money,  and  Europe  lent  its  money  freely. 
No  sooner  had  the  money  of  Europe  flowed  into  its  coffers  than  the 
speculators  and  contractors  followed  it,  with  a  view  of  extracting  it  as 
ftpecdily  as  possible  from  those  coffers  and  transferring  it  to  their  owa 
pockets,  under  the  pretext  of  i:i^till  further  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  means  of  the  construction  of  railways,  public  works,  and 
improvements  of  various  kinds.  The  Turkish  Government,  absolutely 
devoid  of  the  financial  instinct,  and  intuitively  conscious  that  political 
intervention  in  the  introduction  of  reform  was  undermining  its  authority 
and  placing  the  Christian  population  in  a  position  which  would  enable 
them  sooner  or  later  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  resisted  to  the  utmost,  but 
ineffectually,  the  interference  of  Europe,  while  they  were  succumbing  to 
its  financial  influence.  The  result  was  that  in  the  degree  in  w^hich  the 
Christian  provinces  were  growing  more  wealthy  and  independent  the 
central  Govei-nnicnt  was  becoming  more  enfeebled  and  more  corrupt* 
It  was  becoming  enfeebled  by  the  foreign  political  domination  and  in- 
trigue of  which  its  extremities  were  the  theatre,  and  it  was  becoming 
corrupted  by  the  unscrupulousness  of  foreign  finance  which  had  been 
attracted  to  the  seat  of  its  Government. 

The  attempt  of  Europe  to  reform  the  European  provincesof  Turkey  hav- 
ing so  far  resulted  in  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war,  by  which  the  semi-indc- 
pendcncc  of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  population  has  been  achie%'ed, 
and  the  extermination  or  cuile  of  a  large  part  of  the  Moslem  populatioa 
has  been  accomplished,  and  having  also  brought  about  the  bankniptcy 
of  the  Government  and  the  utter  demoralisation  of  its  administration,  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  engagements  into  which  England 
has  entered  to  reform  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire  may  not  also  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  Europe  may  not  be  res|K>nsiblc 
for  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  treaty  of  1856 ;  she  may 
fairly  say,  that  if  Turkey  had  honestly  set  about  introducing  reform, 
political  interference  would  not  have  been  necessary,  and  the 
war  which  resulted  from  it  would  not  have  occurrf^d,  and  that  if 
she  had  listened  to  the  adnce  of  the  able  political  economisia 
who  liave  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  assist  her  in  the  managenieiit 
of  her  finances,  she  would  not  have  fallen  a  victim  to  speculaters  and 
iiarpers,  and  the  extravagant  waste  of  public  money  by  former  Saltana 
rould  have  been  checked.  This  only  makes  the  matter  still 
If  the  IVrkish  Government  reaista  reform  in  JUia  Minor,  which  unqm 
tionably  it  will  do»  as  it  did  in  European  Turkey ;  and  if  the  rcfcnucs 
the  country  are  rubbed  and  uraatod  as  they  have  been^  and  loana 
iitinue  to  be  contracted  for  small  sums  at  ruinous  ratc^^ — for  laiqfo 
ottca  arc  no  longer  possible, — and  the  financial  plundereia  of  Europe  ans 
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encoxiraged  to  come  to  Constantinople  bj  the  fucilttiea  for  swindling 
the  Government  which  arc  offered  to  them, — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  change  will  take  place  ia  any  of  these  respeets, — then 
the  task  of  England  will  be  even  more  complicated  and  dangerous  than 
that  which  Europe  undertook  in  1856*  For  the  central  Government 
will  be  far  more  suspicious  of  her  designs  than  in  the  case  of  the 
European  Provinces,  when  Eossia  was  considered  the  enemy  of  Turkey 
and  England  its  friend.  Now  the  position  is  reversed.  Ever  since 
the  Convention  by  which  England  obtained  possession  of  Cyprus,  the 
conviction  has  firmly  taken  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  Government  that 
her  real  object  is  to  acquire  absolute  possession  of  Asia  Minor  by 
a  process  of  disintegration,  exactly  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Russia 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Provineesj  and  that  insurrections  and 
disturbances  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  are  encouraged  by  England  in 
order  to  supply  an  excuse  for  Consular  interference.  These  suspicions 
are  actively  fostered  by  Russia,  who  earnestly  disclaims  any  views 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  this  directiouj  or  any  desire  to  sec 
reforms  introduced.  Although  at  this  moment  the  position  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  is  far  worse  than  that  of  the  Bulgarian  Christians 
ever  was^  and  Armenia  is  contiguous  to  the  Russian  frontier,  Russia 
leaves  entirely  to  England  the  task  of  remonstrating  with  Turkey 
ftgatnst  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  local  a\ithorities,  and 
pretends  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  fate  of  these  Christians* 
Meantime  she  has  secured  an  iaflaeutial  group  of  partizans  at  the 
Palace,  as  well  as  in  the  Cabinet,  who  urge  resistance  to  all  inter- 
fcreucc  and  tlie  most  determined  opposition  to  all  reform-  In  Asia 
Minor  itself,  her  political  agents  are  active  in  their  secret  encoiu'age- 
inent  of  the  local  authorities  to  resent  the  representations  and  remon- 
straneeii  of  our  Consnlsj  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Government  arc 
directed  towards  ucutraliziag  their  influence  in  the  country,  and  dis- 
crediting them  generally  with  the  native  population. 

The  abandonment  of  Turkey  by  England  during  the  late  war  funiishes 
the  anti-Eugli^h  party  at  Constantinople,  which  is  daily  increasing,  with 
a  strung  argument  in  evidence  of  its  selfish  and  treacherous  policy,  and 
among  a  large  class  of  politicians  there  is  a  fixed  belief,  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  overthrow,  that  a  secret  understanding  between  Russia  and 
EngLaud  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  that  the  opposition 
of  the  latter  was  merely  a  mask  assumed  to  deceive  Europe,  and  that 
ibis  understanding  formed  part  of  the  policy  by  which  England  hoped 
ultimately  to  gain  possession  of  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  but  that 
Ru!tjtis  having  reason  to  complain  of  the  bad  faith  of  England  in 
certain  respects,  is  now  ready  to  break  her  part  of  the  bargain,  and 
'aniiit  Turkey  against  England  to  the  best  of  her  power  It  will  pro- 
bab)-  *-•■  Hv  be  credited  in  England  that  such  an  absurd  theory  exists 
at  (  iinople  :  not  only  does  it  exist,  however,  but  it  is  very  widely 

fpread  ;  it  m  entertained  in  the  most  influential  quarters^  and  a  knowledge 
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that  such  is  the  case  is  necessary  ia  order  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

Ami  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  another  set  ofcousidera- 
tionsj  which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention  which  they 
deserve^  and  which  should  exercise  a  serious  iuflucnce  upon  the  policy 
of  England  at  this  juncture.  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  Turkey 
for  the  last  thirty  yeai*s  roust  be  conscious  that  a  remarkable  change 
Las  come  over  a  certain  section  of  Turkish  society — if  a  thing  which 
consists  entirely  of  males  can  be  called  '^  society*^ — during  that  period. 
The  Turkish  gentleman  of  the  old  school  was  in  many  points  a  most 
attractive  individual.  While  fanatical  iu  his  religious  opinions,  he  had 
a  very  high  sense  of  honourj  according  to  his  own  standard,  and  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  seU-respcct.  He  carefully  fulfilled  his  duties  to  his 
fcUow-maUj  even  though  he  might  be  an  iufidelj  according  to  his  lights 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  gave  his  confidence  frankly  to  his 
friends*  In  a  word,  he  was  eminently  truthful,  loyal,  generous,  and 
hospitable.  The  Turkish  gentleman,  if  he  can  be  styled  a  gentleman, 
of  the  new  school  has  undergone  a  marked  change  in  all  these  respects. 
Ever  since  that  increased  political  and  financial  contact  with  Europe, 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  the  Crimean  War, 
this  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place.  It  is  a  painful  reflection 
that  the  effect  of  civilization,  and  of  increased  knowledge  of  and  con- 
tact with  the  Christian  world,  should  exercise  a  most  deteriorating  iofiu- 
ence  upon  the  Moslem  character  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true*  Instead 
of  weakening  it  has  the  effect  of  intensifying  its  fanaticism,  except  in 
the  comparatively  rare  instances  where  a  prolonged  residence  abroad,  or 
unusual  independence  of  mind,  produces  scepticism,  lender  no  circum- 
stances does  the  Moslem  become  a  Christian,  nor  does  his  respect  for  or 
confidence  iu  Christians  increase  with  his  experience  of  them.  The 
result  of  the  facilities  which  now  exist  for  Turks  to  see  the  world,  and 
for  Europeans  to  come  with  their  various  mouey-raaking  proposals  ta 
Constantinople,  has  been  to  inspire  the  Turk  of  the  new  school  with  an 
intense  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  foreigners  which  did  not  formerly 
exist,  and  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  his  fanaticism.  W^hereas  in  ohi 
days  his  iguorance  of  history,  geography,  and  general  politics,  rendered 
him  completely  indifferent  and  superior  to  the  doings  of  the  Ghiaour 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  gave  him  an  easy  confidence  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  Empire  and  the  sublimity  of  his  religion,  the  modern 
Turk  is  compelled  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  things*  He  now 
knows  that  the  Queen  of  England  controls  the  destinies  of  far  more 
Moslems  than  the  Padishah,  and  that  in  consequence  of  wars  that  arc 
supposed  to  be  unavoidable,  the  numljcr  of  her  Moslem  subjects  ia 
constantly  increasing.  He  sees  those  hotbeds  of  Moslem  fanaticism i 
the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  one  after  the  other  falling  into  the  handji 
of  Hussta ;  he  sees  Europe  acquiring  a  dominant  administrative  iuHacnce 
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Moslem  Kgyptj  Cypras  ivre^ted  from  his  ^Tasp,  one  after  the  other 
of  his  Europe au  Provinces  acc[iiiriiig  their  indcpemlcncej  and  their 
Moslem  populatious  exiled  or  exterminatci  He  sees  all  the  wealth  of 
the  country  passing  into  the  hands  of  infidelsj  and  the  influence  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  wealth  gradually  and  insidiously  nnder- 
miuing  the  power  and  authority  of  his  co-religionists.  Everywhere 
Christendom  is  encroaching  upon  Islam  with  giant  strides^  by  the  united 
agencies  of  war,  politics,  and  commerce.  He  fmds  himself  utterly 
tin  able  to  struggle  against  the  combination  by  which  he  foresees  he  will 
be  overwhelmed,  and  he  clings  to  his  fanaticism  under  the  infhiencc  of 
the  same  instinct  which  drives  men  of  all  creeds  at  the  moment  of 
supreme    danger    to    seek   strength  or   comfort    in    their   theological 

Lbdiet  The  preservation  of  his  faith  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of 
iis  policy.  To  achieve  this  all  means  are  justifiable.  He  is  no  longer 
the  fraiik  and  loyal  Turk  of  yore,  but  has  become  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  profoundly  suspicious.  As  those  who  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
betrayed,  or  awake  suddenly  to  the  consciousness  of  an  unsuspected 
dasger,  pass  not  uncommonly  from  the  extreme  of  complacency  and  sclf- 
[>tifidence  to  that  of  the  most  intense  mistrust  and  alarm,  the  Turk 
baa  passed  by  reaction  into  the  oppositcs  of  his  old  qualities.  Me  mani- 
festo a  tendency  to  become  cringing  and  servile,  he  believes  in  passive 
esiistance  carefully  concealed  under  a  guise  of  friendship  and  com- 
iiancy,  but  shrinks  from  anything  like  open  and  active  opposition.  It 
is  impossible  now   to  know   whom  he  trusts  and  whom  he  mistrusts. 

I  His  words  are  always  honey,  his  thoughts  always  vinegar,  when  he  is 
dag  to  a  Christian.  In  old  days  he  was  in  one  sense  a  barbarian, — 
or  mther  he  had  a  civilization  of  his  own, — and  ho  was  not  afraid  to  say 

Lvhat  he  thought.     Now,  so  far  as  external   manners  and  appearance 

Fire  concerned,  he  is  a  finished  European  gentleman  :  he  has  adopted 
the  habits  of  Western  civilization,  and  he  never   says  what  he  thinks, 

Ltirttil  he  has  left  the  Selamlik  where  he  has  been  entertaining  the 
foreigner  with  glib  assurances,  and  retired  to  the  privacy  of  bis  harem, 
where  he  throws  off  his  disguise  like  au  actor  who  has  played  his  part, 
elapses  into  the  fanatical  Turk,  and  tells  his  wife  what  his  real  opinion 
»f  the  dog  is. 

It  was  this  suspicion  which  exercised  so  unfortunate  an  influence  upon 

li*  rations   of  the   late  war:   it   reduced  the  licet  to   comparative 

[ii  ,   because  it  was  commanded  by  an  Englishman;  it  prevented 

the  army  from  availing  itself,  to  the  extent  that  it  might  have  done,  of 
the  services  of  Baker  Pasha,  and  many  other  officers  who  were  only  too 
anxious  to  he  employed  ;  it  has  thrown  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  creation  of  a  gendarmerie  officered  by  Englishmen.  Although 
lie  Government,  pursuing  the  policy  of  glib  assurances,  engaged  a  large 
lumber  of  oiEcers  at  high  salaries  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  has 
found  itself  compelled  to  perform  its  part  of  the  contract,  and  to  pay 
item  their  salaries,  it  has  never  yet  given  them  a  gendarme  to  command, 
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and  certainly  does  not  now  intend  to  do  so^  for  the  term  of  theit 
racnt  will  expire  in  less  than  six  months.     Notwitlistandiug  tr  ( 

determination  not  to  create  a  gendarmerie  from  the  first  day  they  under- 
took to  do  so,  they  haTe  to  the  present  moment  been  profuse  in  their 
ftjisuranccs  tijat  it  would  be  created.     This  is  only  one  illustration   of 
positive  promises  which  have  been  given,  and  which  there  never  was  the 
Uightest  intention  of  fulfilliug.    The  mission  of  Baker  Pasha  as  inspectocj 
of  reforms  in  Asia  Minor  which  do  not  exist,  and  which  if  they  did  ken 
has  no  effective  power  to  inspect,  is  another.     The  Turks  are  becoming 
emincutly  ?^killed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  right  kind  of  dust  to  throi 
into  people^s  eyes,  and  they  manufacture  it  on  the  deliberate  principle 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  wMch  they  believe  to  be 
inevitable.     They  argue,  and  not  unreasonably  from  their  point  of  view, 
that  if  they  employ   Englisli  officers  in  the    gendarmerie,  and  if  they 
allow  English  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  scattered  all  through  Asia  Minor 
to   exercise   a  supen'ising  authority  over  their  own  officials,  and  if  the 
result  of  tlic  English  gendarmerie  and  the  English  Consular  intervention 
is  to  introduce  reform   and   improve   the  condition  of  the  population 
generally,   Britisli   interference  and    control   will    become    popular,   its 
success  once   manifest  will   lead  to  the  extension  of  the  system,   the 
infusion  of  British  gendarme  officers  will  increase,  the  power  exercised 
by  British  Cousids  will  be  augmented,  and  the  authority  of  the  central 
Government   pass  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  England.      It  is  not 
unnatural    that   in   order   to    avert    a  consummation  so    little    to  be 
desireil,  they  prevent  the  gendarmerie  from  being  created  at  all,  and 
so  place  the  British  officers  in  a  ridiculous  and   somewhat  contemptible 
light,  while  tliey  persistently  thwart  the  action  and  discredit  the  authority 
lu  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  those  Consular  agents  who  have  been  sent 
out  by  England  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  improring  their  condition. 
This  change  of  attitude  towards  the  foreigner,  and  especially  towards 
the  Englishman,  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  classes  at  Constantinople 
It  is  to  be  observed  among  the  lower  orders  in  and  round  the  capital^i 
Wherever  the  Turk  has  had  opportunities  of  coming  much  and  closely 
into  contact  >rith  the  western   European,  he  loses  the  simplicity 
honesty  of  his  character,  and  becomes  more  or  less  cunning  luid  av 
etous;  indeed,  he  seems  to  ac«]uiro  the  traits  of  the  Greeks  and  Artnei] 
liy  whom  he   is   surroundetl.     This  is,  however,  only  the  esse  in 
immediate  vicinity  of  Constantino|Je.     In  the  country,  and  espe 
in  the  Asiatic  Provinces,  he  is  as  honesl  and  nnsopfaislicatad  as  ere 
&nd  has  the  most  profound  confidence  and  belief  in  England.    Groaniu 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  GoT^enunent  whieh  he  detests,  his  hopes  of  rdi€ 
are  fixed  upon  the  eountry  whieh  has  undertaken  the  task  of  reform, 
and  at  a  sgnal  from  England  he  vonM  rise  in  rerolt  even  against 
wa^fnmt  anthorily.     Of  this  faet  the  GoTomment  at  Cons^ntinopk 
fieHectly  well  awmre,  and  its  natural  effect  b  to  lender  them  more  sns* 
pcigus  of  refann.  more  eager  to  aentimlise  the  influence  whidi  wo« 
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endeavour  to  introduce  it^  and  iu  secret  more  absolutely  hostile  than 
tfBf  to  the  policy  of  England  in  whatever  direction  it  may  manifest 
itself.  The  fioonerj  therefore,  that  English  statesmen  comprehend  the 
bitter  autagouism  which  exists  towards  England  an  tlic  part  of  the  Go- 
mernment  of  Turkey^  and  the  entire  devotion  to  England  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Asiatic  population  of  the  empire,  the  more  intelligently  will 
they  he  able  to  deal  with  the  great  question  of  reform. 

Tliat  these  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  have 
hccome  especially  manifested  during  the  last  year  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  recent  changes  of  Government  have  all  been  directed  towards 
chminating  the  old  Turkish  element.  The  Sultan  himself  is  represen- 
tative of  the  new  order  of  ideas.  Possessing  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  he  is  insincere,  plausible, 
remarkably  astute,  fanatical,  timid,  and  intensely  suspicious.  The 
friendships  tliat  he  formed  during  the  years  when  the  throne  seemed  far 
removed  from  his  grasp,  were  among  the  Turks  of  the  new  school,  who 
compose  an  im^K)rtant  element  in  the  Palace  ;  while  among  the  Ministers 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  there  is  scarcely  one  who  is  known  in 
Turkish  public  life,  or  who  possesses  any  influence  in  the  country  ;  they 
arc  all  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  policy  is 
distrust  of  all  Christian  nations,  a  profound  skill  in  playing  off  their 
rivalries  and  jealousies  against  each  other,  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
delay  by  promises  and  assurances  under  a  mask  of  great  friendship  and 
r  cordiality,  and,  underlying  all,  a  determination  to  make  hay  while  the 
nun  shines.  In  other  words,  their  fauaticism  does  not  prevent  them 
from  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  country  is  utterly  insolvent ;  that  it 
is  being  pressed  on  all  sides,  from  without  and  from  within,  by  forces 
which  may  soon  become  irresistible,  and  by  which  it  will  be  crushed, 
and  that  the  claims  of  patriotism  after  all  are  limited.  When  the 
position  becomes  desperate,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ship  must  inevit- 
ably go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  it  behoves  the  thoughtful  and  provident 
but  destitute  mariner,  if  he  has  the  chance  of  doing  so,  to  select  the 
moet  portable  and  valuable  articles  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  to  swim 
ashore  with,  even  though  perchance  they  may  belong  to  somebody  else. 
For  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family,  plunder  at  such  a  moment  becomes 
a  sacred  duty,  more  especially  when  plundering  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
All  which  influences  go  to  make  up  a  combination  of  hostility,  treachery, 
and  corruption,  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  friendly  Government, 
desiring  only  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  country,  to  know  how  to 
dc4il  with. 

The  only  man  who  since  the  war  has  really  endeavoured  to  grapple 
with  the  evils  which  are  raining  the  countiy  was  Khaireddin,  but  he 
»(J0ii  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  power- 
ful interests  which  were  vested  in  corruption.  All  reform  implied  a 
Itmttatiou  of  the  facilities  for  plunder.  The  favourites  at  the  Palace, 
liis  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  whole  bureaucracy  of  the  country. 
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combined  agaiost  him,  and  it  was  the  more  easy  to  work  his  overtlirow 
because  he  was  au  Arab  and  a  stranger,  and  had  no  friends  or  official 
associations  among  the  Turks.  He  perceived  ihut  there  was  no  chance 
of  improving  the  administration  or  introducing  reform  so  long  as  the 
Sultan  was  surrounded  by  men  interested  iu  maintaining  existing 
abuses  and  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  absolute  power  of  changing  i 
his  Ministers  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  He  was  - 
rendered  impotent  by  perpetually  finding  every  man  in  whom  he  could 
trust  removed  from  his  side,  and  tlic  colleagues  provided  for  him  by  the 
Sultan  composed  of  his  bitter  and  determined  enemies. 

Although  this  power  of  arbitrarily  appointiug  Ministers  was  theore- 
tically supposed  to  reside  in  former  Sultans,  practically  they  rarely 
exercised  it,  and  tlie  Grand  Vizier- s  recommendation  for  appointments 
of  his  colleagues  and  Valis  of  Provinces  was  usually  accepted  by  the 
Sovereign  without  question  ;  and  a  certain  homogeneity  in  the  Cabinet 
was  the  result.  The  government  of  the  country  thus  remained  really 
vested  in  the  hands  of  its  Ministers.  Since,  however,  the  accession  of 
the  present  Sultan  to  the  throne,  a  change  has  been  taking  place  in  this 
respect,  partly  owing  to  the  love  of  personal  power  by  which  he  is 
animated,  and  partly  to  the  fear  which  has  been  engendered  in  his 
mind  by  the  untimely  fate  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Asiz,  who  lost  his  throne 
by  a  Cabinet  conspiracy,  iu  wliich  some  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the 
public  servants  of  the  Empire  were  implicated.  'With  a  view  of  pro* 
viding  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  using  the 
Ministers  as  a  check  upon  each  other,  while  he  made  them  at  the  same 
time  the  passive  instruments  of  his  will,  the  present  Sultan  exercised 
his  pi-crogative  of  arbitrary  change  to  au  extent  which  was  rapidly 
reducing  the  Grand  Vizier  to  a  cipher,  and  hence  it  was  that  Khaireddin 
determiued  to  abandon-  the  position,  unless  the  Sultan  would  consent 
to  a  modification  of  the  system  in  a  sense  which  should  limit  his  own 
Imperial  authority*  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  that  the  office  of 
Grand  Vizier  should  be  abolished,  as  being  too  irresponsible  in  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  Bash  Vekil,  or  Prime  Miuister,  should  be  substituted 
for  it,  and  that  in  order  to  ensure  united  and  harmonious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministers,  they  should  be  responsible  to  a  Chamber  elected 
by  the  people.  The  Sultan  at  once  perceived  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  Chamber  would  entirely  destroy  his  control  over  the  Cabinet  and 
interfere  with  his  privilege  of  arbitrary  nomination  of  -  Ministers,  and 
resolutely  op|K>sed  that  part  of  Khaireddin's  scheme  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  limit  or  impair  his  authority.  Thai  part  of  it,  however,  which 
dcsti'oyed  the  power  of  the  Grand  Vizier  he  readily  adopted.  Khaireddin 
refused  to  remain  under  these  conditions,  and  with  his  resignatioa  the 
office  of  Grand  Vizier  fell  into  abeyance.  The  cftcct  of  this  well- 
intended  but  unfortunate  attempt  to  limit  the  supreme  power  of  thi7 
Sultan,  was  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  which  had  been  designed. 
The  Sultan  emerged  from  the  struggle  with  Khaireddin  more  ttboolut^ 
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any  Sultan  has  ever  becu  before.      He  has  got  rid  of  the  office  of 
^GranJ    \  ixier ;    he  has   made   all    the  Miaisters    responsible    to   him 
dircctlfi   instead  of  only  nominally  through  the  Grand  Vizier  as  for* 
^inerly ;    he  has   released  himself   eompletely  from  the  trammels  with 
rhich  the  prestige  attachiog  to  the  Grand  Vizierate  fettered  hira  j  he 
can  govern  from  the  Palace  direct,  and  can  secure  himself  against  con* 
rapiracy  by  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage  which  pervades  the  whole 
Iministrative  machinery  ;  he  can  control  his  Ministers  by  producing 
a  conflict  of  personal  interests  between  them.     They  in  their  turn  each 
liavc  their  spie^  and  accomplices  in  the  Palace,  who  keep  those  Ministers 
rith  whom  their  interests  are  bound  up  informed  as  to  the  designs  and 
intrigues  of  their  rivals.     Each  Cabinet  is  thus  more  or  less  divided 
iinto  two  camp?,  and  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  is  always 
furnis^hed  by  the  Sultan  with  a  formidable  rival  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  him  in  check.     This  rival,  whose  sole  object  is  to  oust  the 
Josh  Vekil  and  get  into  his  place,  has  his  partisans  both  in  the  Cabinet 
ind  in  the  Palace,  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  paralyzed   for  all 
united  action^  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Sultan  wishes  it  to  be. 
It  is  only  united  to  obey  slavishly  the  slightest  expression  of  the  Impe- 
rial will     As  eveiy  Minister's   tenure  of  ol^ce  depends  entirely  ui>on 
the  degree  in  which   he  can  retain  the  Royal  favour^  the  most  abject 
Ticy   is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  as  they  can  only    rise   by 
Mi  _  -;  their  rivals  of  the  favour  they  each  covet,  every  conceivable 

intrigue  and  device  of  slander  and  depreciation  is  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  The  absence  of  all  sense  of  stability  or  fixity  of  tenure  of 
office  necessarily  tends  to  make  men  sclf-seekiug  and  to  replace  all 
patriotism  by  personal  motives.  During  the  latter  half  of  last  year  the 
Sultan  has  dismissed  one  Grand  Vizier,  appointed  two  Bash  Vekils,  and 
made  thirteen  chauges  of  Ministerial  Heads  of  Departments;  Ministers 
were  repeatedly  transferred  from  functions  of  which  they  had  just 
[juired  a  knowledge  to  those  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 
Lb  it  is  not  etit|uctte  fur  a  Minister  to  decline  an  office,  much  less  to 
reiigu  one  if  the  Sultan  desires  he  should  retain  it,  no  matter  how 
ioomi>etent  he  may  feel  himself  to  be,  men  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
graded  or  advanced  by  these  changes,  and  as  a  man's  iniiuencc  in 
the  Cabinet  depends  not  on  his  ability,  but  on  the  prestige  attaching  to 
be  oflSoe  he  happens  to  hold,  an  old  and  experienced  olficial  runs  the  risk 
any  moment  of  finding  some  new  and  untried  man^  perhaps  a  short 
time  previously  his  own  secretary,  with  a  more  powerful  voice  in  the 
6oTC3ratnen€  than  himself. 

The  direct  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  practically  the  country 
is  irilhout  a  Government  and  without  a  ix>licy;  the  men  who  fill  the 
important  ofBces  of  state  are  mere  puppets^  absolutely  without 
rledge  or  experience  of  affairs,  whose  only  idea  is  to  stay  as  long 
MM  pQsaiible  where  they  are,  and  to  do  nothing  except  make  what  money 
they  cxa  out  of  the  various  opportunities   which   present  themselves. 
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Action  of  any  kind  involves  responsibiUty  and  possible  failtire^  viA  loss 
of  Imperial  favour.  As  they  are  no  longer  animated  by  any  sentimeut 
of  patriotism,  to  initiate  a  policy,  however  advantageous  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  nation^  involves  unnecesaary  pefsooil 
trouble  and  pexil ;  all  they  desire  b  to  be  left  olone^  and  they  Iherefbs^ 
look  upon  all  foreign  Ambassadors  or  Ministers,  no  matter  how  friendly 
may  be  the  Powers  which  they  represent^  very  much  as  a  debtor  ktoks 
upon  his  creditors — as  people  to  be  got  rid  of  with  promises  and  exciisi^ ; 
iudeed,  the  dexterity  which  is  often  displayed  in  devices  which  shall 
substitute  the  sham  for  the  reality  of  performance^  exhibits  a  veiy  high 
and  special  order  of  talent.  Official  audiences  ai*e  appointed  for  daya 
and  hours  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention  of  their  being 
granted,  and  at  the  last  moment  they  are,  on  a  most  plausible  excuse 
and  with  a  profusion  of  apologies,  postponed ;  official  communications 
are  left  unanswered,  or  replied  to  with  elaborate  equivocation  ;  distinct 
promises  are  made,  and  positive  assurances  given,  but  there  the  matter 
rests.  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  request  or  demand^  whether  made 
by  a  private  individual  or  a  foreign  Government,  ever  met  with  a  direct 
refusal ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  immediately  verbally  granted. 
But  a  secret  system  of  evasion  has  been  elaborated,  by  means  of  which 
the  various  Ministers  shift  the  responsibility  of  delay  and  of  ultimate 
non-compliance  from  one  to  the  other,  until  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it 
definitely  anywhere. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a  private  code  in  the  official  correspoudeiic 
generally  consisting  of  a  secret  sign  in  the  mode  of  signature.  Thus, 
dragoman  sees  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
ngard  to  a  demand  of  his  Government,  referring  possibly  to  the  claim 
of  some  individual.  The  Minister  gives  the  most  positive  assurance 
that  it  shall  be  immediately  attended  to,  and  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith  writes,  in  his  presence,  a  letter  to  the  Minister  in  whose  tpecial 
department  the  matter  lies,  urging  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  take 
it  up  at  once,  but  in  the  signature  is  the  secret  sign  that  it  is  one  which 
the  Government  desires  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible »  The  A[inister 
receives  the  applicant,  who  himself  takes  the  letter,  reads  it  in  his 
presence,  rings  for  his  secretary-,  hands  him  the  letter,  orders  him  ftt 
once  to  have  it  dealt  with  in  the  manner  desired,  but  makes  the  secnN^ 
sign  with  his  hand  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  affair.  The  appli* 
cant  goes  away  satisfied  that  it  is  progressing  favourably,  and  waits  for 
a  communication  which  never  arrives.  His  patience  exhausted,  he 
endeavours  fruitlessly  to  get  an  audience  with  the  ^Unister.  Failing 
in  this,  owing  to  an  assumed  indisposition  or  other  plausible  excuse^  in 
despair  he  appeals  to  his  Amba^ador.  The  whole  process  is  gone 
through  again,  and  then  it  is  found,  possibly,  that  it  is  also  oounectcd 
with  another  department,  which  has  to  be  consulted,  or  Ministerial 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  the  new  Minister  know& 
nothing  about  it,  or  it  advances  an  infinitesimal  stage,  when  the  whole 
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of  advauiiiig  it  another  stage  lias  to  be  gone  over  again^  until 
the  claimant  and  his  Ambassador  are  both  wearied  out^  aud  the  matter 
IS  abandoaed  in  despair.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  expedited  by  bribesj  but 
here  the  affair  beeome^  very  eomplicated,  as  a  great  deal  of  money  may 
be  thrown  away  by  bribing  the  wi*ong  people  who  have  no  influence, 
and  by  aot  understanding  the  Ministerial  rivalries  and  jealousies  which 
may  be  aroused  at  the  last  moment,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most 
lavish  expenditure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  desires  a  coneessipn  for  the  exploitation 
of  a  minCj  the  construction  of  a  railway,  or  some  other  work  of  gi*eat 
public  benefit  and  utility.  His  first  step  is  to  apply  for  it  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  By  him  he  is  referred  to  the  department  having  to  do  with 
the  branch  of  public  affairs  affecting  liis  concession.  Here  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Minister,  aud  a  council  who  assist  him.  Of 
tbeie  the  Minister  and  one  or  two  influential  members  have  to  be  bribed* 
A  favourable  report  having  been  secured,  it  is  then  referred  to  the  section 
af  the  Council  of  State  having  cognizance  of  it.  The  Council  of  State 
ts  of  thirty  members,  who  now  never  receive  their  salaries,  and 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  bribes,  unless  they  have  private 
fortunes.  In  order  to  get  a  favourable  report  from  tlie  section,  the  in- 
fiaential  members  have  again  to  be  bribed.  It  is  then  referred  from 
the  section  to  a  full  council^  where  the  opposition  is  certain  to  be  fierce, 
for  by  this  time  black-mailers  have  sprung  into  existence,  w^ho  haWug 
heard  of  the  schemcj  make  counter  proposals,  which  they  have  neither 
the  capital  nor  intention  of  carrying  out,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bought  off.  They  enlist  several  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  in  their  speculation,  and  all  these  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Thus  the 
concessioner,  so  far,  has  had  three  separate  bodies  of  men  to  bribe,  and 
has  been  put  to  an  interminable  delay,  before  he  has  been  able  to  get 
the  matter  advanced  even  to  this  point.  From  the  Council  of  State  it 
goes  up  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  ;  and  here  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  as  the  Ministers,  owing  to  the  impecunious  condition  of  the 
oountry,  no  longer  get  paid  their  salaries,  except  in  very  ^mall  per- 
centages on  the  whole  amount  at  long  intervals,  the  pecuniary  conside- 
ration is  a  very  im[>ortant  one  indeed,  and  a  most  bitter  enemy  may  be 
made,  if  a  functionary  who  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  destitution,  and 
who  thinks  he  has  a  claim,  is  overlooked*  Even  if  they  were  not 
eomipt,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  artificial  contrivances 
for  producing  delay,  which  must  he  overcome  by  bribery,  the  system 
it»elf  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  purj^>ose,  and  that  even  honest 
Ministers,  animated  by  the  best  will  in  the  world,  would  be  phyrically 
unable  under  it  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  business  they  are  called 
ou  to  perform.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Heads  of  Departments 
are  not  responsible  for  the  business  of  their  respective  departments.  Every 
Mim«ter  has  to  bring  up  for  discussiou  before  the  Council  of  Ministers 
aU    matters    connected    with    his  office.     He  has  no  power  to  settle 
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thcra  on  his  own  responsibility-  More  than  this— the  Council 
Ministers  themselves  have  no  power  to  settle  anything  definitely. 
Every  measure  after  their  decision  has  to  go  for  final  approval  to  the 
Palace.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  between  three  and  four  thousand  questions, 
the  accumulation  of  all  the  Departments  of  State,  waiting  to  be  settled  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  whole  business  of  the  country  is  there- 
fore hopelessly  blocked,  the  most  important  questions  of  politics  and  of 
finance  have  to  be  postponed  indefinitely,  pressing  problems  of  internal 
administration  remain  unsolvedj  urgent  claims  of  Foreign  Powers  or  their 
subjects  unsatisfied,  and  most  advantageous  proposals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  unattended  to ;  while  the  accumulation  goes  ou 
increasing,  and  the  legacy  of  this  description  which  one  Cabinet  leaves 
to  another  is  so  gigantic,  that  its  successors  abandon  the  task  of  grappling 
with  it,  and  pursue  the  old  system  of  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  hopiog  that  the  crash  will  not  come  at  all  events  during  their  time, 
or  that,  if  it  docs,  they  will  be  favourably  placed  for  the  general 
scramble.  There  have  been  attempts  to  reform  this  state  of 
things,  but  they  have  always  been  met  by  the  roost  violent  opposition , 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  far  more  money  to  be  made  out  of  the 
system,  than  by  the  substitution  for  it  of  individual  Ministerial  rcspon- 
sibility.  If  all  the  questions  in  which  individuals  are  interested,  and 
which  involve  heavy  bribes  in  order  to  get  them  settled,  were  disposed 
of  in  the  departments,  it  is  evident  that  the  bribing  would  be  limited 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
employes  ;  but  by  bringing  it  before  the  Cabinet,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four,  of  the  most  influential  ^Ministers  get  a  chance  of  adding  to  their 
extremely  uncertain  and  fluctuating  incomes.  When  they  liave  been 
sufficiently  bribed,  and  the  matter  is  brought  forward,  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  camp,  probably  secured  by  the  black-mailers,  or,  at  all 
events,  seeing  that  his  rivals  and  colleagues  have  evidently  got  a  good 
thing  in  hand,  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  them  to  have  it  all  to 
themselves;  after  beginning  by  pretending  to  agree,  he  therefore  slips 
in  a  little  objection  at  the  end  of  a  most  amiable  and  conciliatory 
speech,  all  the  other  ^Ministers  who  have  not  been  dealt  with  support 
him,  and  the  matter  is  postponed,  as  the  Minister  proposing  the  affair 
sees  he  cannot  carry  it.  His  opponents  meantime  are  "  approached,*' 
to  use  the  conventional  word  for  proposing  a  bribe,  the  bargain  ia 
struck  with  the  concessioner,  and  the  opposition  is  withdrawn.  The 
aflair  is  then  transferred  to  the  Palace,  where  the  whole  bribing  process 
has  to  be  gone  through  over  again.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  evetj 
when  a  matter  has  been  settled  by  the  Cabinet,  the  decision  is  not 
allowed  to  be  final ;  if  it  were,  the  Palace  woultl  lose  its  share  of  the 
plimder.  In  the  case  of  a  recent  concession,  £"20,000  went  to  the 
Palace,  of  which  X12,000  went  to  His  Alajesty  direct.  Tlicre  are 
many  instances  of  mca  spending  eight  and  ten  years  of  their  Uvea 
in  Constantinople  endeavouring  to  obtain  coacessionsj  and  having  spent 
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large  sums  of  mouey,  failing  in  the  end.  The  system  lias  always  been 
one  of  wholesale  corruption;  but  owing  to  the  utter  destitution  of  the 
whole  official  class,  it  has  never  been  ao  barefaced^  or  so  excusable,  as 
li  present*  One  immediate  consequence  of  it  is  tliat,  as  the  money 
lucstion  is  more  pressing  than  the  patriotic  one,  it  does  not  matter 
how  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  nation   a  proposal  may  bCj 

lie  j>erson  offering  it  must  be  prepared  to  bribe.  If  to-morrow  a 
philanthropist  were  to  offer  to  give  the  Government  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  in  exchange  for  a  million  of  liras, — each  lira  being  worth  only 
eighteen  shillings, — he  would  be  compelled  to  bribe  in  order  to  get  his 
offer  acocpted.  xVs  philanthropists  of  this  kind  arc  rare,  the  more 
common  experiment  nnfortunately  is    for  the  unprincipled  speculator 

irom  Europe  to  bribe  heavily  in  order  to  obtain  concessions  or  contracts 

Irhieh  will  enable  him  to  swindle  the  Government  on  a  •iarge  scale^ 
— a  rery  easy  operation^  provided  the  swindle  is  a  big  one,  and  the 
piofits  to  be  dirided  arc  extensive. 

The  appointracats  to  functions  and  offices  in  the  ProvinceSj  involving 
&at  opportunities  of  robbing  the  people,  are  also  purchased  in  the  same 
way ;  but  the  centre  of  all  this  corruption  is  now  not  so  much  the 
Cabinet  as  the  Palace.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  great  change 
which   Las  been  practically  effected  during   the  last  year  through  the 

rerthrow  of  Khaireddin,  The  Government  of  the  country  1ms  really 
pn  transferred  fi*om  the  Cabinet  to  a  Court  cabal,  consisting  of  a 
small  and  very  select  circle  of  the  Sultan's  intimates,  and  who  share  his 
fanaticism,  his  suspicion  of  all  foreign  interference,  his  consequent  hatred 
of  all  schemes  of  reform,  and  his  determination  to  thwart  by  every 
means  in  his  power  every  proposal,  no  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be 
in  the  interests  of  his  Empire,  which  emanates  from  abroad.  It  is  no 
secret  that  two,  if  not  more^  of  this  conclave  arc  in  the  receipt  of  a 
permanent  salary  from  the  Power  which,  smee  the  waTj  has  assumed 
the  riile  of  private  adviser  and  friend  of  Turkey,  especially  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  future  of  its  Asiatic  Provinces,  and  that  acting  under  this 
iciiluence  their  hostility  to  England  is  undisguised.     Tliis  clique  is  pre- 

Jed  over    by    the    Sultan,   and   no   affair,    from   the   most  important 

aestion  of  State  to  the  smallest  detail  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinet^  can  be  settled  without  its  approval.  Ti  originates 
measures,  and  sends  them  down  to  the  Cabinet  to  be  agreed  to  and  scut 
back ;  it  arbitrarily  rejects  others  which  have  originated  in  the  Cabinet 
and  been  sent  up  fur  approval,  or  even  returns  those  which  have  been 
unfavourably  decided  by  the  Cabinet  for  reversal  of  its  decision  and  a 
report  in  the  opposite  sense.      It  is  a  nest  of  intrigue  and  corruption 

abject  to  no  control,  except  that  of  the  Sultan  himself,  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  and  precipitating  it  at  headlong  speed  to 
destruction* 

Its  spies  are   everywhere ;    it   has  organized  a  secret  police  upon  a 

%\t  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country*  and  the  objects  of  its  especial 
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animosity  and  suspicion  are  the  able  atid  patriotic  Turks  of  the  old 
school,  who  still  have  the  interests  of  the  country  at  hearty  and  who 
are  suspected  of  conspiring  to  save  it.  This  cabal  is  well  aware  that  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  the  keenest  discontent  exists  throughout  the 
country  amid  all  classes  of  the  population^  Moslem  even  more  than 
Christian ;  that  the  Palace  is  execrated  by  high  and  low ;  that  the  vene- 
ration in  which  the  office  of  Sultan  is  held  by  the  people  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  influence  of  hatred  of  the  man^ — a  fact  of  which 
he  is  himself  so  conscious  that  he  condemns  himself  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  grounds  of  his  Palace^  a  victim  to  the  most  morbid 
terror  and  distrust. 

How  much  longer  a  Government  so  detested  and  despised  as  that 
which  now  controls  the  destinies  of  the  country  will  be  permitted  by 
an  oppressed  and  starring  population  to  exist  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture^ for  the  Turks  are  the  most  patient^  submissive^  and  long- 
suficring  of  races ;  but  that  the  crushed  worm  will  turn  at  last  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt^  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire^  and  of  the 
policy  of  England^  the  sooner  it  does  so  the  better. 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  now  attempting 
the  reform  of  Asia  Minor :  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  be  no  longer 
under  the  delusion  that  the  task  is  possible  so  long  as  they  exist. 
How  they  are  to  be  overcome — whether  England  is  to  take  the  initiative 
of  substituting  for  the  existing  order,  or  rather  disorder,  of  things  at 
Constantinople,  a  form  of  government  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  requirements  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  shall  have  some  voice  in  their  administra- 
tion, or  whether  it  will  leave  it  to  those  people  themselves  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  their  own  deliverance,  is  a  subject  for  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  England  to  decide ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
this — that  until  a  revolution  of  some  sort  is  effected^  the  necessity  for 
reform  not  only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  all  through  the  Empire,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  grow  more 
overwhelming,  its  political  relations  with  foreign  countries  become 
more  complicated  and  full  of  peril,  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
England  for  good  be  seriously  impaired  and  diminished. 


A    SEQUEL   TO  "THE  PEDIGREE   OF   MAN."* 

A  DIALOGUE. 


vUrtciu^  the  \  icar  of  the  VillAKe. 

Medic  tit  f  A  Physician  occjwionally  residing  in  tho  VJlkj;re. 

tSimfy  a*  r/H  rtoHJte  (*j  Main  us,  tn  which  Jules  Mnc)*ou*t   Qeologiml  Map  of  the  Warlil 
and  ft  Clwri  of  Oo-tidnl  Lint*  are  katujintj  infroAt  of  the  hook-casea. 


riLERICUS.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Medicus.  Notliiiig  to  any  good  purpose.     I  have  been   trying  to 
se  out  whether  the  facts  set  forth  in  Jules  Maerou^s  large  new  Geo- 
fical   Map    of   the   World   confirm  or   confound  ■  certain  notions  re- 
"ipeclLDg  the  tides  which  have  been  brewing  in  my  head  for  a  lon*]^  time ; 
and  I  have  only  bothered  myself, 

C,  You  succeeded  in  bothering  me  not  a  little  by  what  you  said  a 
few  nights  ago  about  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  earth* — 
about  the  earth  being  a  spheroidal  lens,  deep  down  within  wluch  the 
Ipolar  rays  arc  brought  to  a  fiery  focus^  about  the  beat  of  this  focus 
fierce  enough  to  fuse  rock,  and  to  raise  the  land  above  the  water, 
,  about  the  bounds  of  the  laud  and  water  being  fixed  as  long  as 
the  axis  of  the  earth  preserves  the  same  attitude  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  sun*  Remembering  what  you  said  about  the  way  in  which 
an  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  earth  sunwards  mightj  in  timcj  trans* 
the  position  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  bring  about  the  BelugCj  I 
■read  the  account  of  that  great  catastrophe  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
banished  sleep  for  some  time  by  so  doing.  How  strangely  circuaistantial 
that  account !  The  rains  descend,  and  the  flood  ascends  for  forty 
iaya  and  forty  nights  before  the  earth  is  submerged ;  one  hnndred  and 
ifty-one  days  and  nights  in  addition  pass  away  before  the  waters  attain 
their  full  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the  topmost  hills;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  are  added  to  these  before  the  flood  has  retired 
and  left  the  ground  in  a  habitable  state.  Nearly  a  whole  year  is  spent  in 
this  way.  During  six  monthsj  apparently,  the  ancient  land  goes  on 
•  See  CoNTEMPOKAr.y  Kevievv:  Jamtary,  18S0. 
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siukiug  and  tlie  bed    of  tlic  ancient  sea  risings  until^   by  both   being' . 
brought  more  or  less  to  the  same  level,  the  waters  prevail    over  the 
whole  earth.       During  the   next  six  monthsj   apparently,  the  ancicat 
land   goes   on  sinking    and  the  bed    of    the  ancient  sea    rising,  until 
eventually  the  relative  position  of  the  ancient  land  and  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  sea  is  transposed;  as  at  present.    I  had   to  do,  as  it  seemed. 
not  with   a  sudden    miracle,  but    with   natural   causes  which   worked 
slowly  and  steadily  tl*ronghout  the  coui'sc   of  a   whole  year,  as  your 
fiery  focus  within  the  earth  might   be  supposed  to  do.     1  saw,  as  it 
seemed,  tlie  truth   of  Scriptnre  verified   by  science,  and  the  grasp  of 
science  strengthened  by  Scripture,     For,  if  you  are  right  in  supposing 
that  the  land  is  raised  above  the  watera  and  kept  above  them  as  long  as 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  relation   to  the  sun   remains 
unchanged,  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  this  axis  by  which  the  focus 
was  sliifted  from  a  point  under  the  ancient  land  to  apoint  under  the  bed  of 
the  ancient  sea,  most,  in  time,  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  ancient 
land  and  the  ancient  sea  change  places,   and   of  bringing  about   the 
deluge  when  this  change  is  mid- way.   And,  seeing  so  far,  I  also  wondercil 
whether  there  are  at   present  any  diiu*oal  and  seasonal   fluctuations  in 
the  level  of  the  land  above  the  water.      What  do  you  say  to  this  dreamy 
notion  of  mine?     I  wish  you  would  tell  me.     But,  before  you  do  so, 
I  want  you  to  explain  to  nic  a  little  more  clearly  why  I  may  believe  that 
this  focal  concentration  of  the  solar  rays  within  the  earth  is  itself  more 
than  a  mere  dream.      I  can  see  that  the  earth,  by  \{&fomi,  is  fitted  to 
play  the  part  of  a  spheroidal  lens,  and  that  is  alK 

M,  I  believe  that  there  are  unmistakable  diurnal  and  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  land  above  the  w^aters  which  may  have  some* 
thing  to  do  in  causing  the  tidal  movements  of  the  ocean.  I  had  been 
thinking  about  this  matter  whcu  you  came  into  the  room,  and  trying 
to  find  the  key  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  Official  Tide  Tables  in  Jules 
iracrou's  Geological  Alap  of  tlic  Globe ;  and  I  shall  ccrtaiidy  puKzle 
you  unless  I  pave  the  way  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  by 
adding  something  to  what  I  have  already  said  about  the  focal  concen- 
tration of  the  solar  rays  within  the  earth,  and  the  rest, 
C,  T  am  ready  enough  to  listen. 

M,  When  parallel  rays  of  light  are  made  to  pass  thix>ugh  spheres 
of  different  refractive  power,  these  rays  arc  brought  to  a  focus  in  dif* 
ferent  places.  If,  for  exam  pi  e^  the  sphere  in  each  case  be  one  inch  in 
i*ad]us,  the  actual  poailion  of  tlie  foais  in  Tabasheer,*  in  watcr^  in 
gla^Sj  and  in  zircon t  is  that  which  is  here,  as  you  see,  tabulated  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  : — '^J 

•  Thia  ia  tlie  PerBinjj  nnmc  for  n  concnption  oi  pure  «ilex  (fuund  in  the  joiuU  of  \ma.vtt 
which  is  the  least  refractive  of  aU  known  Itodics, 

i  A  miDend  found  in  Ceylon  (containing  the  earth  asirooniii  imd  siUcft),  of  whtch  hyacinth 
in  n  red  vanety, 

X  *•  EncycL  Britan  r  186$  :  art  OD  "•Optici.** 
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[labetical  iudex  for  them,  arul  to  see  that  the  pa<'knts  arc  sent 
»  subscribers,  and  that  is  au  amount  of  hibour  which,  taken 
ultogctber,  does  not  require  an  hour  a  day  to  perform  it.  Fees  and 
travolling  expenses  of  officials  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  case.  If 
there  i«  an  important  public  work  in  process  of  completion  in  a  Province, 
it  18  an  exceptional  ease  when  an  otlicial  from  tlve  Jlini^iteria!  Depart- 
nicnt  docs  not  make  half-a-dozen  journeys  to  inspect  it.  The  amount 
of  H^ riling  before  a  plan  of  building  is  (ixed  upon  h  endless,  and  it 
Tcry  often  turns  out  that  every  revision  has  only  made  it  woi*sc.  The 
HVsttein  itself  necessitates  a  throng  of  oflieials,  for  when  a  proposal  is 
laid  by  any  Ministry  before,  say  a  Superior  President,  and  by  liim  before 
u  Government,  aod  by  it  before  a  Rural  Coutieil^  and  by  it  before  a 
Burgomaster,  and  goes  back  again  through  the  ^amc  channels,  it  is 
riianifeiiit  that  all  this  costs  time  and  money.  Autonomy  or  self- 
jtnverument  has  no  place,  at  least  not  among  the  State  authorities  and 
Cor|>oration8.  When,  for  example,  a  University  Professor  wi.Khes  for 
any  ifason  not  to  deliver  in  auy  particular  Session  a  public  course  of 
lectures — i.e.,  a  gratuitous  course  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week, — he  must 
apply  for  a  dispensation.  This  requires, — 1st,  a  written  request;  2nd, 
kt  decision  of  the  Faculty  ;  3rd,  an  iutimation  of  this  decision  to  the 
Curator :  ':itb,  an  intimation  by  the  Curator  to  the  Ministerial  Depart- 
ment ;  Jth,  au  order  from  the  latter;  6tb,  a  letter  from  the  Curator 
<^nimuDjeating  this  order.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  State  so  wholly 
guided  by  otticiala  that  the  public  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
f>fTieials»  For  example,  one  is  required  to  pay  his  taxes  iu  the  first 
fight  days  of  the  month,  but  the  tax-collector  has  his  otKcc  open  only 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  on  some  days,  not  reckoning 
"Sundays  or  holidays,  it  is  not  open  at  alL  In  spite  of  the  multitude 
Dif  otTficiaks,  the  transaction  of  business  is  often   delayed  many  months, 

ren  in  the  courts.  The  number  of  cases  in  arrrar  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  new  judicial  organization  of  Germany  on  the   1st 

)ctol»er,  1879,  amounted  to  many  thousands.  I'he  complicated  procedure 
makes  it  possible  for  a  case  to  wait  two,  three,  or  four  years  for  settle- 
ttieut,  if  the  high  Provincial  officials  or  the  Minister  deem  it  meet. 

U.  We  will  now  pass  to  tlic  second  greatest  German  State,  the 
tingdom  of  Bavauia.  With  5,022,390  inhabitants,  Bavarii  has  for  its 
\»ntral  Government  a  Council  of  State  and  six  departments  of  State— 
viz*,  those  of  the  Royal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
<»f  the  Interior,  of  Church  and  School  Affairs^  of  Finance,  of  War, 
It  in  divided  into  eight  Administrative  District.^,  eieh  of  which 
_liii«  n  Government,  with  two  Chambers,  and  under  this  District  Oflices, 
Bvenue  OiBces  {Rentamtn'),  and  Forest  Offices,  which  are  (illed  by  the 
nriotiji  Judicial  authorities.  For  the  administration  of  the  Interior 
bere  are  for  Finance,  1317  higher,  and  496  subaltern  officials;  for 
Justice,  108G  higher  and  393  subaltern^ — in  all,  3:192.  Besides  these, 
VOL*  xnxvu.  U  J 
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there  arc  375  uotitrics  atul  7'37  aJvocates.  The  mauagemcnt  of  ih" 
Kailwaysj  Post,  and  Tdcgrapli  employs  1015  officials  for  the  ceutrni 
management  and  administration  alone^  and  these  do  not  include  tlin 
Managing  Stafl' of  the  first  and  second  class  on  the  Railway  and  the 
Postal  Service,  nor  the  Staft'  for  superintending  the  Train  Service,  nor 
the  Staff  for  actually  working  it;  so  that  this  number  constitutes  only 
a  very  small  part  of  those  actually  employed  in  the  Railway,  Telegraph, 
and  Postal  Service.  As  the  number  of  the  inferior  ulficiiils  is  not 
precisely  given  in  the  State  llandbookj  I  must  dispense  with  any  coni- 
parison  of  Bavai*ia  with  Prussia  in  this  respect. 

III.  The  kingdom  of  Wurtembehg,  with  1^881^000  iuLabitautSj  ba» 
cue  Privy  Council,  six  Jriuistcrial  Departments — viz.,  Justice,  Foreign 
Afl'airs,  Interior^  Church  and  Schools,  War,  Finance  ;  and  ia  divided  into 
four  Districts,  with  District  GovcrnmcutSj  uuder  which  stand  6i  Superior 
Boards  (Ol/tnaHter),  whose  subdivisions  arc  the  communes.  Without 
the  ofiieiala  of  the  commercial  establishments,  there  are  5GD  higher  and 
G-18  subaltern  officials,  servants,  &c.,  besides  301  higher  and  291  lower 
of  all  kinds  in  the  Legal  Department ;  in  all  1809,  Then,  for  the 
Cooimercial  Service  (Post,  Telegraphs^  Railways,  Shipping  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance),  there  ai*e  -1953  persons  in  all  paid  by  the  State,  exclusive, 
of  coursCj  of  day  labourers.  Not  counting  officials  of  this  last  category, 
— viz.,  the  Commercial  Servicc,^ — there  is  one  paid  official  for  every  10  U> 
inhabitants*  There  are  171  Crown  lawyers  aud  519  oOIcial  phvsicians 
and  surgeons, 

IV.  TuE    GiuND    Ducnv    of   Baden. — The   otEcials  consist  of  the 
llinistry   of  State,   with   a  general  President    and   four   Presidents   of 
Depurtmeuts,  each  of  which  has  Ministerial  Couiicilloi's^  &c. ;  and,  besidc^^ 
of  a  Superior  Chamber  of  Accounts^  and  a  Governraent  Board.      Under 
these  the  country  is  governed  by  District  Boards.      The  total  number 
of  the  higher  officials  amounted,  according  to  the  Court  State  Hand- 
book fur  1876,  to  225,  not  counting  the  judicial,  educational,  postal^ 
telegraphic,  and  railway  staffs ;  the  total  number  of  subaltern  officials, 
including  roaoual   servants,  in  all  the  State  establishments,  amounted 
to  1852 ;    and,  according  to  the  last  special  Budget  presented  to  the 
German    Keiehstag,  this  number  is  now  rather  increased   than  lessened. 
Besides  these  there   were   183   teachers   or  higher  otlicials  at  the  uni- 
versities, 263  teachers  at  the  Gymnasia  and  other  higher  schot>l8,   1883 
elementary  teachers,  &c,j  72  subalterns  and  servitors  in  education,  227 
judges  of  all  kinds  and  legal  oflicers  of  the  Crown,  523  bureau  ofReials* 
and  servitors  in  the  Courts,  130   advocates,  161    notaries,    145  otOcials 
and  servitors;    in   all,  5564-.      With  a  population  of  1,507,170  souls^ 
there    is    one  judge  or  legal  official  for    every  6639  inhabitants,   one 
person  employed  in  the  judicial  and   public  legal  service  of  the  ciuntry 
generally  for  every  2032  inhabitants^  and  one  employed  by  the  State  iti 
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education  for  every  647.  If  the  postj  telegraph,  aad  railway  admiQis- 
tration,  amV  that  of  instruction,  remain  out  of  account^  there  is  one 
official  in  Batlcn  for  every  533  inhabitants. 

V.  Imperi.u.  Territory  [A Isuce- Lorraine). — The  Central  Executive 
is  conducted  by  a  Governor-General,  who  has  under  him  a  Ministry, 
with    a    Secretary    of    State,     and    four   Departments,     with     Under- 

etaries  of  State.  This  Central  Authority  i-equires  20  higher 
id  35  lower  officials.  The  public  accounts  for  1879  state  the 
salary  and  travelling  cxpcuscs  of  the  Governor  to  be  215,000  marks, 
and  of  all  the  other  officiaU,  &c.,  together  to  be  575j575  marks;  in  all, 
for  the  Central  Executive  790,575  marks.  The  whole  territory  is  divided 
into  three  districts  {B€;:irke)f  with  Presidents  and  Councillors,  and  22 
smaller  distrieta  {Krehe),  wnth  Directors  and  Assessors.  There  are  for 
the  management  of  the  forests  76  higher  and  314  lower  officials;  for  the 
direct  taxes,  6  higher  and  105  lower;  for  the  indirect  taxes,  25  higher 
and  1530  lower;  for  the  interior  87  higher  and  125  lower;  for  the  prison 
and  penitentiary  establishments,  2  higher  and  151'  lower;  for  education, 
exclusive  of  elemental^  teachers  and  those  not  paid  by  the  State,  360 
higher  and  161  lower;  for  trade  and  industry,  33  higher  and  583  lower; 
for  administration  of  justicCj  191  higher  and  133  lower;  altogether 
1210-  The  total  cost  of  these  officials,  including  that  of  the  Central 
Executive,  amounts^  according  to  the  public  accounts  of  1879,  to 
12^133j810  marks,  or  almost  a  third  of  the  total  public  expenditure  of 
39,735,175  marks.  The  territory  has  a  population  of  l^SSl^SOl,  or 
24,000  more  than  Baden.  But  when  w^e  compare  the  nuuiber  of 
officials  in  both  countries,  the  number  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  above,  is  greater  by  many  hundreds  than  in  Baden ; 
although  in  Alsace-LorrainCj  up  till  l8t  October^  1879,  the  French 
judicial  system,  which  I'emaiucd  till  thcu  in  force,  required  cousidcrably 
fewer  subultern  officials  than  that  which  had  before  that  date  prevailed 
in  Baden^  and  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  above  estimate.  For  the  numbei^ 
in  Baden  iire,  635  higher  and  21:47  lower,  or  in  all  3082,  or  less  by 
175  higher  and  1013  lower  than  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  latter 
country  there  is  one  official  in  the  judicial  service  for  every  4728 
inhabitants,  one  judge  for  every  8072*  This  is  considerably  less  than 
tbewhere  in  Germany,  and  is  due  to  the  French  legal  system  which 
obtained  there.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  the  other  eate- 
>rics^  except  those  of  education  and  iudirect  taxes,  it  has  one  official 
for  every  832  inhabitants,  and  if  we  throw  the  administration  of  the 
indirect  taxes  into  the  reckoning,  it  has  one  for  every  451- 

VI.  AcsTRiA-HuNGARV. — The  administrative  system  of  this  monarchy 
is  a  eoraplicated  one — viz.,  1st,  General  Imperial  Ministers :  {a) 
Itoyal  HouHchokl  and  Foi*eign  Affairs,  (b)  Army,  (e)  Navy,  (d) 
General    Highest    Court    of  Accounts :    2nd,   For    the  kingdoms  and 
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couu tries  rcprcseuted  iu  the  Imperial  CoiinciL  TLejse  liave  certain 
administrative  authorities  in  cotnraoii  :  Miniaterts  for  the  Interior,  for 
Worship  and  Kducatton,  for  Justice,  for  Fiuanee,  for  Trade,  for 
Agriculture,  for  National  Defence,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts. 
Then  tliere  is  iu  each  separate  country  a  chief  authority  for  tlic 
political  administration.  In  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Styria, 
the  Coast  country  (Trieste,  Gtirz,  and  Gradisea),  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia,  and  in  Dalmatia,  this  authority 
has  the  name  of  the  Licutcnant-governorship  [Siadthalierei),  and  in 
Salzburg,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Silesia,  and  Bakowina,  the  natne  of 
Rural-governorship  (Landesreffieruhfj).  17nder  it  arc  various  subor- 
dinate officials.  3rd,  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  districts  associated 
with  it,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  military  boundaries  at  the  district  of 
t'iunic,  liave  likewise  general  authorities  and  rural  authorities.  We 
shall  here  give  the  necessary  tlata  as  to  jx^pulatiou,  to  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  revert.  The  kiogdoms  and  countries  reprc* 
sented  in  the  Imperial  Council  have  21,911j33n  inhabitants  (of  whom 
Bohemia  has  5,399,028  and  Galicia  G,  188,509)  ;  Hungary,  and  tbe  coun- 
tries associated  with  it,  have  15,564-,533;  the  whole  Monarchy  has 
37,508,809.  The  territor\^  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  13th  May, 
1878,  is  not  taken  into  account. 

The  Ministerial  departments  comniou  to  the  whole  Monarchy  hare 
in  all  103  higher  and  HO  subaltcra  officials.  They  arc  disposed  as 
follows  := — 

Taking  as  a  first  group  those  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Council,  the  general  authorities  belonging  to  this 
group  are  the  already  nicntioned  7  Ministers,  with  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments (^Sections-Chefs),  Ministerial  Councillors,  Departmental  Councillors 
(Sections  -  Rathe),  Ministerial  Secretaries,  Ministerial  Yice-secretaries, 
Ministerial  Writers  {(*oncipisten).  Then,  in  the  subaltern  posts,  Superior 
DirectorSj  Directors,  Directors'  Assistants  (Directiom-Adjunctefi),  ofHciats 
of  various  classes,  Copying  Clerks  (Kanzlislen),  Superior  Councillors  of 
Accounts  and  Councillors  of  Accounts,  Accountants,  &c.  The  total 
number  of  officials  iu  connection  with  these  several  Ministries  of  State 
and  n'ith  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  is  641  higher,  11J58  subaltern. 
Then  there  is  the  stafl'of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  :  Presidents,  Court 
Councillors,  Secretaries,  Supernumeraries,  General  Procurators,  and 
(Icncral  Advocates,  wilh  their  subalterns;  in  all,  83  higher  and  40  lower. 
The  total  number  of  the  central  executive  authorities  is  thus  72  i  higher 
and  1178  lower^  or  in  all  1902  officials.  The  total  number  of  officials 
of  all  kiuds  paid  by  the  State,  including  the  officers  of  the  Landwehr, 
Post,  Telegraph,  &c.,  and  all  teachers^  kc,  iu  the  high  and  middle 
schools  in  the  14  kingdoms  and  countries  belonging  to  this  group, 
amounts  to  D910  higher  and  3M7  lower,  or  in  all  to  13^357.  Of  these 
370iJ  higher  and  307  lower,  or  in  all  4016,  fall  to  the  Department  of 
Justice^  and  over  8700  to  that  of  Education,  at  the  Universities,  Poly- 
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tecluucu;  Uvmiia^m,  Real-iichultn^  Sec*  This  does  not  include  mere  clerks, 
irljo  for  the  most  part  have  uo  fixed  salaries^  but  are  paid  by  the  day, 
nor  the  small  subaltern  officials  who  help  the  subordinate  authorities, 
nor  servitors,  of  whose  number  we  have  no  statistics.  I  estimate  tljcir 
number,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  circiimstanceSj  to  be  about  4*01)0, 
which  is  of  course  much  too  high;  so  that  we  have  a  total  of  1 7,351  ►; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  I90i  officials  of  the  central  executive,  we  have 
a  grand  total  of  10,2.11).  There  is,  therefore,  in  Cisleithautu  one  ollieial, 
AS  a  rule,  for  ever}'  1139  inhabitants,  one  judicial  official  for  every  5464, 
one  teacher  of  the  .'Specified  classes  of  schools  for  every  5164.  A  com- 
parison with  the  corrcspondiug  statistics  of  the  German  States  shows 
that  Austria  stands  much  more  favourably  than  they  do,  and  that  the 
number  of  officials  there  is  objectively  and  relatively  much  fewer.      The 

•  chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  much  more  is  left  to  the  local  self- 
government  of  the  communes,  and  districts,  as  well  as  of  the  separate 
countries,  than  is  the  case  in  the  German  States.      The  comparison  of 

^Bavaria  with  Bohemia  is  interesting.  Bavaria,  with  100,000  inhabi- 
tants less  than  Bohemia,  has  3292  officials,  not  includiDg  those  of  the 
Post,  Telegraph,  Railways,  and  Schools.  Bohemia  has  only  2100,  in- 
cluding the  State-paid  officials  of  the  Post  and  Telegraphic  service. 

The  mechanism  of   the    administration   is    the  same  in  all  the  Cis- 
leithanian    countries.      At    the    head    of  all  stands    the    Lieutenant- 
Governor  {Statit halter)  in  the  SiadihuUerti,  and  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
yvn^e{Landts  President)  in  ihz  Landes-Heyierting,  With  him  is  associated 

tone  or  more  Court  Councillors  {Ilofnithe),  Stadihaitert'i-Rfithe,  or,  in  the 

lother  ciise,  Ref/ienuif/s-RHthe,  Provincial    School   Inspcetori,  Provincial 
Forest  Culture  Inspectors,  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Secretaries, 

^Superior  CouuciUors  of  Works,  Councillors  of  Works,  kc.  The  local 
jm^ernmcnt  is  conducted  by   provincial    authorities,  presided   over  by  a 

rfUptain  of  the   district    {Be::irkit*HaHjjtmaun)j  and,  if  needed,  oae  or 

ftore  district  commissioners  {Heztrks-CommUsur),      For  the   administra- 

lion  of  justice  there  arc  in  this  group   1>   Superior  Provincial    Courts  (I 

for  Austria  under  and  above  the   Enus  and  Salzburg,    1  for  Styria  and 

-i'arinthia  and  CarnioUi,    1    for  Trit?jtc  and    Ciorz    and   Gradisca,   I    for 

FTyroI  aud  Yorarlberg,  1  for  Bohemia,  1  for  Moravia  and  Silesia,  2  for 
Galicia  and   Bukrowina,  1  for  Dahnatia),  and,   under   them,    Provincial 

.Courts,  Collegiate  Authorities  {Collegiate  Beftordeft),  and  District  Courts 

[urith  single  jutlges, 

Hungary. — Hungary  has  a  Minister  in  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court 
(in  Vienna),  a  Minister  for  Croatia,  Slavonia,  aud  Dalmatia,  and 
7  others  (as  in  Austria).  The  officials  have  on  the  whole  the  same 
lillcii*     The   total  number  of  officials   paid    l)y  the  State— concerning 

ywhoni    it    is   often    difficult  to   dctiriniuc    whether    thcv   bcljug  to  the 

iiigbcr  or  the  subaltern  grade — ^amounts  to  28'ik      Bc^^ides  thesse  there 

arc  14IU  judicinl  otticials,  G15  officers  and  officials  of  tlic  defence  of  the 

pmvinccs,  and  there  arc  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  tlie  military  bouti- 
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darics  jurisdiction  226  politit^al  offieials  and  205  judicial.  lu  all  there 
are  5319*  The  higher  cducatiou  (Universities  and  Techuieal  Uigh 
Schools)  occupy  310  teachers  of  all  kinds.  Besides  these  there  arc  ia 
Hungary  30  State  Gymnasia  and  Real-Schukn  of  all  kinds  and  33  Pre- 
paratory Schools^  and  in  Croatia,  &c.j  there  are  21  State  Gyninasiaj  &c. 
The  country  is  divided  into  counties  (Comitaie)  governed  by  a  Superior 
Count  (Ober-Gcsjian),  with  whom  is  associated  a  Superior  Notary 
Ober-Notar)j  Under  Notary^  fiscal,  cashier^  {CaMsitr),  controller,  book- 
keeper, Superior  Physiciaa,  Keeper  of  Archives  {Archivar),  President 
of  the  Orphanage  (IVaisenstuhl-Prneses),  and  Judge  {Stuhlrichter}, 
The  courts  arc  the  Royal  Curia  {Kmitjllche  Curie),  Royal  Judicial 
Bench  {Kmigliche  Gericht^-Tufel),  Courts  (Gericht^hofe),  and  District 
Courts  {Bezirks  Gerichie),  The  authorities  for  taxes,  customs,  mines, 
&e,,  arc  the  same  in  the  whole  of  Austria  as  in  Prussia.  The  pro- 
portion of  officials  to  population  in  all  Hungary  is  1  to  2926,  and  in 
the  whole  Austrian  mouarehy  (excluding  teachers,  but  induding  perhaps 
500  clerks  and  the  likcj  aud  so  making  tlie  number  of  paid  officials 
19,G6a)  it  is  I  to  1TO7, 

In  antithesis  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  officials  stands 
the  large  number  of  advccatea  in  Austria.  There  are  2 178  of  these  in 
Cisleithauiai  and  GG5  notaries  besides,  irho  are  not  advocates.  That  is 
conaiderably  more  than  in  Prussia.  The  proportion  is  still  higher  in 
Hungary,  which^  with  the  regions  contiguous  to  it,  has  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  possessing  more  than  4200  advocates.  A  main  reason  for 
this  superflidty  is  the  practice  wliich  prevails  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
of  transacting  all  business  aud  making  all  requests  through  advocates 
or  notaries.  Most  landed  proprietors  have  one  employed  on  fixed 
salary  to  superintend  their  accounts,  to  make  all  payments  to  the 
authoriticti,  &c.  And  this  reason,  again,  has  a  deeper  one  behind  it. 
The  advocates,  who  are  in  constant  business  connection  with  all  th« 
public  offices,  know  best  how  to  begin  in  order  to  bring  an  atJUir  to  a 
speedy  end,  or  to  secure  the  granting  of  a  doubtful  request ;  they 
know  the  means,  both  great  ami  small,  that  one  can  be  served  by,  and 
they,  on  the  whole,  make  no  scruple  about  employing  them.  Another 
reason  lies  in  the  defective  general  education  of  the  people  and  in  the 
indolence,  or^  if  you  will,  the  ease^  the  dislike  of  labour  and  thirst  fur 
enjoyment,  which  characterise  the  propertied  or  comfortable  classes. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  presented  in  the  circumstance  that  a  ^\hole 
crowd  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  Germans  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  Austria,  who  through  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  have  made  fortunes,  and  that  among  native  Austriaus 
the  Jews  constitute  a  high  percentage. 


I  shall  here  give  some  special  Educational  Statistics.  In  Prussia 
tliere  are  2%h  Gymnasia,  33  Progyrauasia,  Bi  Real-^chuleu  of  the  fir^t 
class,  20    Reaf'Srhuk}i  of  the  second  class,  95  higher  Borough  Scliool 
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Ti?S^cBpfoy  respectively  (I),  2777,  i7G»  973,  210^  and   521)  ordinary 
tf.ichers  (in  all  1655),  whose  vocation  for  life  is  fixed  as  teachers  of  saeli 
tiieliooh;    3nd,  294,  25,  129,  40,    ami  76  scientifir  assistant  teachers 
(in  all  561)  ;  3rd,  131,  29,  181,  59,  and   119  tecliuical  teachers  (iii  all 
119);  4th,  308  local  clergymen  for  the  religious  instniction  ;  5th,  210 
candidate  on  trial — i.e.^  persons  who  have  passed  their  examinations, 
lint  must    spend   some  time  at  a  school  without  salary  for  the  §ake  of 
be  practical  examination,  and  who,  if  they  arc   uuabh^  to  satisfy  this 
test,  may  be  left  without   any  claim  to  an  appointment;  6th,  285,  14, 
!17,  52,  and   102  tcachcrx  at   the  preliminary  schools  attached  to  the 
preceding    (in   all   570).     There  are   thus,  not  counting   the  religious 
teachers,  who,  however,  often  receive  fees   for  their   instruction,  6858 
arsons  (and  counting  them  7266)  who   receive  employment  at  the  so- 
called  higher  aad    middle   schools.     There    are  nine  Imivcrsities,  with 
four  or  five  faculties  each   (theological,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  legal, 
Biedicat,   philosophical),    and  there   are    two   State   Academies,    with    a 
L*ulty   of   philosophy   and   another   of   Catholic   theology.     At   these 
leven    institutions   there    teach  468    ordinary  professors,    110    extra- 
"ordinarj',  240  voluntary  lecturers   (Pnval-Docenkn),  in  all  933,  besides 
SO  other  teachers  of  laoguagcs,   drawing,  music,  gymnastics,   fencing, 
riding,  &c.     For  the   support  of  these   universities   the  State  gives   a 
grant  which  lu  the  year  1879-80  was  5,570  337  mark?i.     Of  the  middle 
schools  the  State  of  itself  maintains  137  Gymnasia,  &c:.;   in   combina- 
tion with  the   communes   and   other  bodies  it   maintains   other  6,  and 
it   assists  273.      The   total    sum    so    spent  in    1879-80   was    4^5 15,991 
mirks.      For    Elementary    Educatiou,   for    which    the    communes    are 
primarily  responsible,  the  State  gave  in  the  same  year  19,133,157  marks  ; 
ad  for  Art  (Musenras,  &e,)  and   Science  (in  other  plac.?s  than  Unlver- 
wties),   2,610.233  marks,     Tl»e  total  expenditure    of   tlic    State   upon 
Education,    Science,  and  Art,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
Sve  officials,  comes  to  33/)07,H13  marks.     There  \%  this  still  to  be  said, 
Ihat  4  ordinary  and  59  extraordinary  professors  at  the  Univerisitics  arc 
without   s:ilary,  that   the    Pnvat-Docenten  in  general  have  none  cither, 
ad  that   aids  to  sueli  persons  stand  in  the  public  accounts  to  the  ex- 
Bnt  of  51',0lKj  mjirk^. 

Bavaria  has  three  universities  (two  with  a  CLitholio  theological 
bculty,  one  with  a  Protestant  one),  wbicli  liavc  1  IS  ordinary,  29 
ttraonlinary  professors,  06  Privit-Docfnlen  ;  in  all  213,  with  wh-mi  are 
associated  16  other  teachers.  Then  it  has  seven  lyceumi  (five  of  which 
hnvc  a  theological  and  philo?ioplucal  section,  and  two  merely  a  pliiloso- 
l^hical  one),  with  61  professors  and  five  other  teachers:  31  Gymnasia 
%A  Litin  j^chools,  with  370  teachers,  and  59  Catholic,  Protestaat,  and 
lewUh  clergymen  imparting  religiotn  instruction;  4t  isolated  Latin 
elioots,  with  156  teachers  and  82  loc^al  clergymen  for  religious  inst me- 
an; six  Reni-GtftnrtQinn,  with  53  teaeherii  and  13  local  clergymen  for 
firligtous  instruction;  42  RtaJ-Schtlm,  with  317  teachers  and  121  local 
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clej'gyaien  for  religious  iosi  ruction.  A  speciality  in  Bavaim  is  the 
jireparatoiy  scliook,  of  wliidi  there  are  35,  with  116  teachers.  Since 
the  Bavarian  Latin  schoal  ran  not  stand  comparison  with  the  Prussian 
Oymnasia,  nor  the  Hial-Schuit/t,  except  in  a  few  cases,  with  the  Prussian 
RtiU'Srhuion  of  the  first  rank,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  ihe  school 
KVsteiu  in  Bavaria  stands  much  lower  than  in  Prussia.  The  whole  staff 
of  tcarlicrs,  rxdnsive  of  the  local  clergymen^  amounts  to  110 J,  hardly 
one- sixth  ol  the  number  in  Prussia. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtcmberg  there  is  one  university  (Thhingen), 
with  48  ordinary  professors^  10  extraordinary^  eight  Pnvat-Dortnleitt  four 
assistant  teachers^  five  other  teachers.  It  has  seven  faculties  (Kvan* 
gelical  theology,  Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  natural  science).  Of  higher  and  middle  schools  there  are 
seven  Gymnasia  (with  10  classes)^  seven  Lyceums  (with  four  to  eight 
classes),  one  Real-Gymnasium^  three  Real-Lijcetims,  13  Real'SchuIen 
(tliree  with  four  upper  classes,  10  with  two  upper  classes)  ;  (51  Latin 
Kchool;*,  with  one  or  two  teachers,  and^  fur  most  part,  one  assistant 
teacher  J  four  Ileal  Latin  schools;  Gl  lower  Reai-Schulen^  with  one  ta 
fuur  teachers,  and  sometimes  one  assistant  teacher ;  two  independent 
preparatory  schools  for  philological  and  realistic  subjects,  and  13  asso- 
(jiated  with  the  Gynmasia,  At  these  178  (or  more  correctly  163)  insti- 
tntions  there  are  451  ordinary  teachers  and  160  assistants. 


An  Englishman  will  hardly  understand  that  which  we  treat  under 
this  head  and  the  following  one,  but  we  shall  reserve  our  explanation 
till  the  coachision  of  our  wiiole  exposition  of  the  subject,  when  we  shall 
show  the  inner  grounds  of  those  things  in  tlicir  mutual  connection. 

A  whole  crowd  of  titles,  which  serre  to  designate  the  various  members 
of  particular  divisions  of  tlnr  oHicial  body,  are  bestowed  also  upon  |>erson» 
who  arc  not  members  of  those  particnUir  divisions,  but  who  belong  to 
other  divisions,  whose  work  requires  the  same  ncquirements.  Further, 
on  pensioning  an  oflieial,  a  higher  title  is  almost  always  given  him  than  that 
which  properly  [lertaincd  to  tlic  office  he  fiiled,if  he  had  not  received  a  deco- 
llation of  any  kind.  A  similar  thing  takes  place  on  many  other  occasions* 
AVe  shall  treat  of  these  in  the  next  division  of  our  paper,  wherein  we 
shall  take  np  the  subject  of  orders.  Such  a  title  is  only  a  title,  and 
confers  no  higher  rights.  When,  for  example,  an  official  reeeivea  from 
the  State  a  supplementary  allowance  for  a  house,  or  travelling  '  s 

for  otticial  journeys,  the  simi  is  reckoned,  not  according  to  his  t  .  u 
according  to  the  rank  or  class  to  which  he  otlicially  belongs,  or  hns 
l>clonged.  The  only  effect  of  this  title  is  that  in  society.,  and  in  official 
correspondence,  the  person  who  has  got  it  is  addressed  with  a  higher 
style,  and  takes  a  higher  rank.  In  Prusititi  there  is  a  whole  graduated 
ladder  for  this  end,  which  it  needs  some  ingenuity  to  use.     There  are 
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priry  councillors  of  Government,  privy  cMjiiiiiiiiuis  of  jiutifi-,  ]nny 
cotmcillors  of  medicine,  privy  councillors  of  mines,  privy  councillors 
of  fmaucc^  privy  couacillora  of  forests,  privy  coiuieillors  of  works,  privy 
councillors  of  war,  superior  councillors  of  the  eonsistorium.  Such  titles 
are  given  to  State  otlieials  whose  otiicial  rank  rouies  next  to  the  rank 
of  tlie  officer  of  State  indicated  by  the  title  that  k  conferred.  For 
example,  a  professor  of  theology  gets  the  title  of  chief  couneiilui'  of 
the  consistorium,  a  professor  of  law  that  of  privy  eouneillor  of 
jujittoe,  a  pi"ofe3sor  of  medicine  that'  of  privy  councillor  of  medicine, 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  philology,  or  natural  science  that  of  privy 
councillor  of  (joverument.  Teachers  at  ^ymnasi:i  and  other  higher 
schools,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians^  or  even  purely  private  people, 
reeeirc  the  title  of  professor.  But  it  does  not  stop  there,  for  the  burgo- 
master of  the  principal  towns  receives  the  title  of  chief  bnrgoniaster,  and 
mercantile  people  receive  titles  which  are  ingeniously  gratluateiL  They 
are  councilloi's  of  commission  {ConunhtfiOftif- Ritthe) ^  privy  councillors 
of  commission,  couueillors  of  conmicrcc,  [irivy  councillors  of  commerce. 
Farmers  are  made  bailiffs  {AintsmUnner),  chief  bailitfs,  councillors 
{Amtgnitht).  ]^[edical  men  arc  called  cDuoelllor.s  of  health  and  privy 
councillors  of  health.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  titles  of  this 
kind  is  astonishing,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  statistics  drawn  from  the 
provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Rhine.  In  tliC  former  the  total 
number  of  State  otfieials  who  have  a  title  higher  than  that  of  their 
actual  office  is  certainly  over  400.  In  the  Hhinc  provinces  the  number 
is  210,  inclusive  of  notaries  and  advocates,  and  for  the  nhule  State  it  is 
over  2000.  At  least  1*XJ  merchants  in  the  Rhine  province  arc  coun- 
cillors of  commerce  or  privy  councillors  of  eoramerec,  and  the  number 
of  physicians,  merchants,  agriculturistSj  &-c.,  who  have  an  ofhcial  title 
without  occupying  any  otfietal  post  whatever  certainly  amounts  for  the 
whole  State  to  over  1500.     These  figures  alone  furnish  a  pro^f  that  an 

^immense  importance  is  attached  to  titles  in  all  circles,  and  ihey,  at  the 

imc  time,  explain  the  German  usage  of  addressing  nobody  by  liis  family 

who  has  a  post  under  Government,  or  even  merely  the  title  of  one, 

merchant  who  is  a  councillor  of  commerce^  or  even  a  privy  councillor 

Fl>f  commerce,  would  take  it  extremely  ill  if  he  were  addressed  in  society  as 
nimply  Herr  X.,  instead  of  H err  Koramerjiien-llath,  or  Herr  Geheira-Kath. 
kud,  just  as  the  lower  and  middle  class  of  ofticials  receive  in  this  way 
ligbor  titles  than  those  of  their  actual  posts,  so  do  the  highest  class  of 
tlicm,  and  even  non-official  men  in  high  social   position,   receive   the 

jrtitle    of   ''real    privy     councillor,^'    with    the    predicate    "excellency.** 

HKvery    acting   Minister    of    State,    every    Lieutenant-Gencral,  is  *'  his 
excellency/*    and    there    are    1879    of  them.        Then    there    arc    }U 
finistcr*  not  now   acting,  and    59    other    persons   in    Prussia,  entitled 

["excellency,'*  Finally,  there  are  the  Court  titles,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  nobility  alone,  In  1879  there  were  280  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
(Kammerherrrt),  an<l  30  gentlemen  of  the  hcil-fhiiinhcriKammerjimlcer), 
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and  65  other  Court  nnd  liereditarv  ofRdals  who  actually  held  no  post  nt 
Court  at  alL 

Baden.— T\\Q  system  of  titles  is  unknown  in  Badeni  as  compared 
with  Prussia,  or  at  least  unhnportant.  There  is  only  one  title,  "  Privy 
Councillor^"  which  is  bestowed  in  three  grades^  the  first  of  which  carrier 
with  it  the  style  of  '^excellency.''  The  Official  HaQdhook  for  1870 
states  that  there  were  then  0  persons  belonging  to  the  first  class^ 
28  to  the  second,  and  11  to  the  third,  Oo  the  other  hand  the  court 
titles  for  the  nobility  are  very  abundant.  There  were  in  1876  5  high 
court  charges  [Hoch  Hof-Charf/e),  77  chamberlains,  13  gentlemen  of 
the  bcd-cltaniber^  7  gentlemen  of  the  court  and  Hunt.  MoiTOVcr,  it 
is  a  practice  for  ati  otljcial  to  receive  the  title  of  the  next  higher  post 
to  his  own.  The  most  abundant  title  is  that  of  Professor,  which  thl 
teachers  at  all  manner  of  institutions  have  acquired. 

In  Witritmhurg^  titles  play  no  important  part,  and  the  titles  given  are 
ahvays  those  which  belong  to  the  posts  actually  occupied.  These  are  of 
course  very  numerous.  The  whole  body  of  servants  and  officials  of  tlie 
Crown  are  arranged  acconliug  to  rank  in  10  classes.  The  first  has  8 
categories  and  the  second  5,  to  which  the  title  of  '^  excellency^*  is  applied. 
The  third  class  has  4  subdivisions,  the  fourth  has  9;  and  every  person  m 
those  first  four  classes  receives^  by  virtue  of  office,  personal  nobilit 
(which  does  not  however  jjass  to  wife  and  children),  if  he  is  not  noblc^ 
by  birth*  The  other  si\  classes  have  respectively  10,  30,  50,  83,  17 
and  3  subdivii^ioL'S.  In  these  classes,  all  manner  of  offices  are  grouped 
together,,  often  in  a  wonderful  way.  Equerries,  deans,  a  number  of 
higher  officials,  councillors  of  chancery,  arc  ranked  iu  the  seventh 
class.  The  lawyers  arc  ranked  in  the  ninth,  along  with  writers,  higher 
courts  officials,  masters  of  the  stables,  &c.  Every  lord  of  the 
chamber  stands  in  the  fourth  class.  There  are  64?  lords  of  the  chnmb^r 
and  9  gentlemen  of  the  chambcn 

Bavaria  \\^^  a  very  limited  system  of  titles.  Officials  bear  inr  wiic 
of  their  actual  office.  Privy  councillor  and  court  conncillor  are 
almost  the  only  titles  which  are  lent,  and  that  mostly  to  professors  at 
the  universities  and  the  like.  But  in  tlie  circle  of  the  Court,  titles 
are  more  abundant.  There  are  330  lords  uf  the  chamber  and  83 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

In  Austria- 1 fftnf/ary  titles  and  honours  ut  the  highest  sorl  are  com*; 
parativcly  numerous.  There  are  386  privy  councillors  with  the  prediS 
cate  of  '*  excellency."  But  it  must  be  considered  that  these  are  specially 
conferred,  which  is  different  from  the  practice  in  Pi-ussia*  where  every 
lieutenant-general  can  assume  the  title  of  field-marahal-lieutenant 
of  himself.  Then  there  are  1250  lords  of  the  chain ber  and  GO  lord  high 
stewards.  As  to  other  titles,  it  stands  far  behind  Prussia.  Among 
the  higher  officials,  the  professors  at  the  high  schools  especially  are 
accustomed  to  have  the  title  and  character  of  councillor  of  the  Court  or 
councillor  of    the  Government.     It  is    a  rare   thing    for   any    ofHc 
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"S"tiigher  otlicial  title  than  his  own.     The  inojft  comrnou  case 
fcf  this  is  giviug  the  title  of  Imperial  Councillor  to  merchaat^j  espe- 
cially to  such  as  have  seats  in  the  Commercial  Coartfs,  agrieiiUurisitS;  ami 
I^aIso  to  teachers,  officials,  &c,,  yet  even  this  bears  uo  proportion  to  the 
Prussia u  luxury  in  titles, 

C.  BeeoratlOQs, 

The  matter  of  orders  is  one  of  those  thiugs  which  have  attained  sueli 
wondorfiil  development  as  almost  to  touch  the  border  of  the  Indicrous. 
There  are  in  all  the  Geroian  States  together  309  species  of  orders  and 
decorations,  if  wc  count  all  their  degrees  and  variations,  decorations,  and 
ibbons^  and  medals.  Of  these  there  arc  in  Pms^^ia  IIG  (there  were  once 
121)  i  TJSE*,  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  1  class,  with  2  varieties;  Order 
of  the  lied  Eagle,  5  divisions  with  7,  8,  14,  7,  and  2  varieties  respec- 
tively, and  8  more  in  ribbons ;  pour  le  merUe  with  5  varieties  ;  Order 
of  the  Crown,  4  classes  with  8,  6,  1%  and  3  varieties  respectively ; 
Order  of  House  of  IlohenzoUern,  witli  21  varieties ;  Iron  Cross,  3 
classes ;  Order  of  Juhannites,  2  classes ;  9  tokens  of  honour ;  for 
women,  the  Order  of  Louise,  with  6  varieties  ]  Cross  of  Merit  for  women 
and  girls.  Besides  thcsc^  the  Prince  of  IlohenzoUcrn'cau,  under  royal 
approval,  bestow  a  cross  of  merit  which  has  5  variations* 

In  Bavaria  there  are  33:  viz.,  U  orders— Oivler  of  St.  Hubert,  Order 
of  St,  George,  Military  Order  of  Max  Joseph,  Order  of  Bavarian 
Crown,  Order  of  St,  Michael,  Order  of  Moximilian  for  Art  and  Science, 
Order  of  Louis,  Order  of  Military  Merit,  Cross  of  Merit,  Four  of  these 
have  respectively  3,  6,  5,  G  variations.  Then  there  arc  medals  and 
of  merit  besides. 

Kinf/fiom  of  Suj;ont/, — 5  oixlers  with  21  variations^  and  1  medal, 
in  all  22. 

Kiffffdom  qf  IVurlemberg, — i  orders  with  15  variations,  besides  H 
mcdalit,  and  tokens  of  good  service. 

Baden. — 3  orders  with  14  variations,  besides  7  military  orders  and 
medals,  and  2  Civil  medals  of  merit. 

Hesse, — 3  orders  with  15  variations,  and  2  crosses;  in  all  17.  Saa^e- 
Weitnar — 1  order  with  5  variations,  and  2  medals;  in  all  7.  Mecklen- 
burg— 1  order  with  0  divisions,  of  which  one  has  5  variations,  4  medals, 
nod  sometimes  crosses  of  merit ;  in  all  15.  Anhalt — 1  order  with  7  vari- 
■fttionSj  1  medal ;  in  all  6.  Brunswick — 1  order  with  3  varieties. 
lAppe — 1  order  with  3  varieties,  aud  2  medals;  in  all  5,  Oldenbnrff — 
1  order  with  7  variations,  3  medals,  sometimes  crosses  of  honour ;  in  all 
10,  Rems — 2  orders  with  3  variations  each  ;  in  all  (>.  Saxon  Duchies 
—1  order  with  9  variations.  Schwarzenberg- — 1  order  with  1  varieties. 
Waldcck — 1  order  with  2  varieties,  and  I  medal ;  in  all  3. 

AU  the  remaining  States  of  Europe,  including  the  domiiiion  of  the  Pope, 
have  together  7G  orders,  with  perhaps  170  variations.  All  the  States  of  the 
worldi  excluding  Germany,  have  between  them  100  orders  with,  at  most. 
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210  variations.  Couseqnciitlvj  (iermaiiy  does  more  aloue  in  this  article 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  norhl  put  together.  And  ^Lcu  \tc  con&idcr 
the  number  of  pcrsous  decorated  Ijv  their  own  Cjovernments  in  propor* 
tion  with  population,  not  only  Germany,  but  every  swingle  German 
State,  does  more  thao  ull  the  rest  of  Europe  combiued,  la  this  respect  also 
Prussia  heads  the  list.  How  great  is  the  number  of  orders  given  away 
every  year  may  be  leanit  frojii  the  cireamstauce  tliat  the  Budget  for 
the  General  Orders  Commission  shows  its  expenses  for  1875  to  have 
been  ::iU/j33  marks  •  for  187r>,  :>1,292  marks;  lor  1877,  188,286  marks; 
ibr  1878,  170,7:21  marks;  for  1879,  171/J22  marks.  Of  the  last  sum, 
120/J()0  went  for  tlie  purehnsc  of  decorations,  &e.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  every  man  who  receives  an  order  (unless  it  he  a 
decoration  iu  brilliants,  tlie  iron  cross,  or  a  medal  for  saving  life) 
has  to  subscribe  a  deed  binding  himself  to  restore  the  decoration 
at  his  death.  This  is  the  ease  in  most  of  tlie  other  German  States 
also,  and  in  Austria.  Tbus  the  number  of  decorations  increases  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Iu  order  to  make  it  clear  by  cxamjilt  how  the 
mutter  stands,  wc  will  extract  from  the  latest  '*  Ilof  und  Staats  Hand- 
biicher''  the  figures  for  some  of  the  German  States.  Take  Prussia  for 
the  year  1879.  In  the  Foreign  Office  in  that  year,  the  Minister,  every 
Councillor,  and  every  other  kind  of  official,  had  at  least  one  Pnissian 
order;  the  three  beads  and  17  councillors  had  between  them  39.  In 
the  Finance  Office,  tlie  chief  and  23  directors  and  conneillors  had  29  ; 
iu  the  office  of  tlio  Ministry  of  Woiship  and  Education,  the  chief 
and  31  directors  and  councillors  bad  10.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
otiicr  Ministerial  offices,  and  in  the  Provincial  Governments.  It 
will  be  enough  to  si>ecify  the  state  of  the  matter  in  the  Rhine 
province.  In  it  the  124  members  of  the  5  sets  of  governing  official  a 
have  98  Prussian  orders.  At  the  University  of  Berlin  the  CG  ordi- 
nary professors  have  75,  at  Boon  the  51  ordinary  professors  have 
tl,  and  at  Giittingen  GO  ordinary  professors  have  32.  Exactly  so  is  it 
in  other  branches  of  the  State  service  likewise.  Out  of  the  G7  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  59  have  Prussian  decorations,  and  they  have  tK> 
among  them.  Out  of  the  4-6  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Berlin, 
2r>  have  orders,  and  have  32  among  tbcm ;  18  of  the  31  in  Cologne 
have  19  among  them ;  5  of  the  8  at  Arusberg  have  5  ;  10  of  the  25  at 
Breslau  have  J2L  If  we  turn  to  the  lower  officials,  wc  sec  the  same 
thing*  One  province  will  be  enough  to  look  at,  for  the  circumstance* 
of  all  are  alike.  In  the  llhino  province  there  are  62  councillors  of  tlie 
province  {Landnilhc),  of  whom  3f»  possess  ordci*8,  and  they  have  53 
between  them  ;  there  are  03  district  physicians,  of  whom  27  poascsia 
orders,  and  these  have  29  among  them;  there  are  29  i^etant  of 
gymnasia,  and  10  of  them  have  an  order  each.  From  these  facts  will 
be  already  apparent  a  certain  inequality,  which  appears  in  all  directions 
down  to  the  smallest  affairs.  The  Ministers  take  the  best  care  for  the 
eouncillors  immcdiatelv  about  them*     The  functionaries  of  the  Office  for 
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le  Interior  receive  the  lion's  sliiire  of  the  favours.  Tlic  judicial  fiinc- 
lionaries  receive  less,  and,  if  we  except  the  Univernties,  the  educatioaal 
and  medical  staff*  receive  least  of  alL  On  the  other  hand,  thesuhaltern 
fanctionaries  arc  tliroughont  verv  ahundantly  provithnl  far.  No  further 
proof  is  needed,  tliat  it  is  a  rare  thing  in  Prussia  for  a  functionary  to 
be  ten  years  in  the  seniee  without  possessing  a  decoration.      If  it  is 

sked  what  arc  tlie  occasions  when  orders  or  distinetions  of  any  kind  arcs 
stowed,  the  answer  is,  that  they  arc  very  manifoUl  and  varions,  that 
the  distinction  often  assumes  the  character  of  drink-money>  or  takes 
^the  place  of  those  presents  of  gold  snuff-boxes  or  gohl  medals  which 
Bsed  to  be  common  in  earlier  times,  and  whiehj  for  that  matter,  arc  even 
ret  frequent,  and  partly  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  conferring  the 
distinctions  hut  the  traditional  custom  of  bestowing  them. 

The  number  of  decorations  and  tokens  of  honour  conferrc^d  every 
^car  on  Prussian  sulijecfcs  is  enormous.  At  the  Ordensfesi  (1 8th 
January)  sevcrnl  hnndreds  are  bestowed  overy  tear,  and  sometimes  txs 
many  as  1(X)().  It  is  almost  the  exception  when  a  number  of  the  daily 
Official  Gaatette,  the  HlaaU  Anzehjer^  appears  which  contains  no  intimation 
of  the  bestowal  of  an  order.  In  the  year  1878  the  n  timber  bestowed  on  the 
18th  of  January  was  over  lOtiO  ;  in  the  first  quarter  of  1878  it  amounted 
to  nearly  I  UK) ;  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  November  alone  there  were  If 58,  of  which  35?  were  given  to 
military  men.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  total  number  of 
Prussian  orders  and  decorations  of  all  kinds  which  Prussian  subjects 
possess.  One  wonld  hardly  err  if  lie  set  down  the  number  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  including  the  military,  who  have  an  order  at  30,000  at 
least,  and   the  total  number  of  decorated  persons  at  100,000.      In   a 

>pnlutiou  of,  in  round  nunibcrs,  26,000,000,  there  is  certainly  one 
tnight  of  an  order  for  every  90  inhabitants,  and  one  decorated  person 
for  every  25,  and  that  in  such  circumstances  it  should  be  rare  when  a 
man  in  any  kind  of  good  position  has  no  order  is  as  intelligible  as  the 
universal  struggle  in  the  same  circumstances  to  obtain  one.  If  we  look 
oow  to  the  military,  their  advantage,  as  compared  with  the  civil  func- 
tionaries, IS  immense.  It  is  a  very  exceptional  thing  for  an  officer  who 
i*  not  very  young  to  want  an  order.  This  is  easily  explained  from  the 
more  favoured  position  of  the  military  in  itself,  as  well  as  from  the 
pircumstance  that  everything  bearing  on  the  personnel  of  the  army 
lepends  on  the  person  of  the  king;  that  the  army  is  his  most  pecu- 
liar domain,  and  that  he  come«  to  know  its  performances  personally  at 
manoeuvres  and  reviews.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  distinctions 
lihoukl  be  specially  conferred  on  soldiers,  who  must  put  their  lives  to  peril, 
on  account  of  their  achievements  in  war,  and  the  officers  who  did  not 
receive  the  Iron  Cross,  or  some  other  order,  after  the  war  of  1870-71, 
lire  the  rarest  exceptions*      But  why,  in  time  of  peace,  military  exercise, 

:)Dd  drill,  good  generalship,   and  the  like,  should  count  for  more  than 
'iiolid  judicial  work,  and  the  like,  is  not  so  easy  to  see. 
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In  Baden,  iu  1876,  there  were,  not  couuting  ii3enQl>ers  of  the  rcigniug 
family^  12  persons  invested  with  the  order  of  Fidelity  (TVei*^),  191  with 
the  military  order  of  merit  of  Charles  Frederick  (4  Grand  Crosses,  13 
Coromaiulers,  174  Knights),  1253  Badeners  with  the  Lion  of 
Zahringev  (18  Grand  Crosses,  43  Commanders  of  the  1st  elass,  85  of 
the  2nd  class,  675  Knights  of  Ist  class,  431  of  2nd)  ;  so  that  there  ia 
one  possessor  of  this  order  for  every  1203  souls  in  the  country,  and  the 
order  has,  besides  these,  709  other  members  who  are  Germans,  but  not 
Badeners  (73  Grand  Crosses,  64  Commanders  of  the  l»t  class, 
75  of  2nd,  415  Knights  of  Ist  class,  82  of  2nd).  When  we  pnt  all 
the  orders  together  which  Badeners  possess,  there  is  certainly  one 
decorated  person  for  every  800  or  IKK)  inliabitants. 

In  Wurtemberg  there  were  in  1877,  2286  subjects  who  were 
invested  with  Wiirtemberg  orders — viz.,  628  with  the  order  of  the 
Crown  of  Wiirtemberg,  whose  deeorations  down  to  the  rank  of  Knigbta 
of  the  1st  class  confer  personal  nobility,  and  in  this  way  make  441 
persons  noble,  if  they  arc  not  so  by  birth;  131  with  the  military  ordc 
of  merit,  which  involves  a  pension  and  personal  nobility  *  1154  with  th^ 
order  of  Frederick ;  373  with  the  order  of  Olga*  There  is  thus  oi 
Knight  of  an  order  for  every  822  inhabitants  in  the  country,  and  if 
take  medals  into  account,  then  there  is  certainly  one  decorated  per 
for  every  5(.K)  inhabitant!?.  The  number  df  orders  conferred  on  foreigners^ 
is  about  equally  great  with  tlie  number  hcstowed  on  subjects  of  the 
kingdom*  The  decoration  of  nobility  which  the  landed  proprietors  of 
noble  birth  and  the  heads  of  old  families  possess,  is  a  peculiarity. 

In  Bavaria,  in  1879,  there  were  1911  Bavarian  subjects  decorated,  of 
whom  51  had  the  order  of  George,  51  the  military  order  of  Max 
Joseph,  302  the  order  of  merit  of  the  Bav^arian  Crown,  1412  the  order 
of  !\Iichael,  27  the  order  of  Maximilian,  98  the  Cross  of  Honour, 
The  order  of  the  Crown  involves  personal  nobility,  and  so  does  that  of 
Maximilian  ;  and  this  explains  why  iu  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  almost 
all  the  higher  State  functionaries  are  noble.  If  they  leave  the  country 
they  still  keep  the  nobility  implied  in  the  order  they  possess,  and  their 
wives  and  children  also  make  use  of  it;  so  that  it  not  infrequently 
occurs  that  a  family  acquires  nobility  for  itself  without  having  any  right 
to  it,  simply  by  constantly  writing  "  von"  before  their  names.  The 
proportion  of  decorated  persons  to  population  ia  1  in  2575. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  thirst 
for  crosses  and  titles  in  South  Germany  than  in  North.  But  there  is 
one  point  in  which  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  prc*cminenee, 
and  that  is  the  circumstanctj  of  personal  nobility,  which  ia  uiikno^m  in 
North  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  tliat  it 
arises,  that  in  South  Germany — and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Austru 
— it  is  ban  ton  to  address  every  man  as  *'  Herr  von/*  and  ^vcry  worn  at 
as  "  Fran  von,"  and  that  to  neglect  to  do  so  is  taken  very  ill. 

In  the  matter  of  orders  Austria  shows  itself  to  great  advantage*      I( 
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ha«  five  Kuiglitly  orders,  viz.: — L  The  order  of  the  Goldeu  Fleece, 
founded  on  lOtli  January,  1 129,  by  Philip  tbc  Good  of  Burgundy*  It  has 
only  one  class^  which  is  conferred  only  on  Catholics,  and  mostly  on  persons 
belonging  to  the  high  nobility  and  reigning  houses,  and  it  has  38  Knights 
not  belonging  to  sovereign  houses.  2.  The  military  order  of  Maria 
'heresa,  with  three  classes  (Grand  Cross,  Commander,  Knight)  and  48 
knights,  who  are  Austrian  residents,  w^ithout  belonging  to  the  royal 
amily.  3.  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  founded  5th  May,  1764,  with  three 
tijimnp  (^frnnrl  Cross,  Commander,  Knight),  and  122  members  who  are 
Atistriat]  subjects.  4.  Order  of  Leopold,  founded  6th  January,  1808, 
with  the  same  tluree  classes  and  752  members  Austrian  subjects.  5,  Order 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  founded  1st  January,  1816,  with  Knights  of  Ist,  2nd, 
and  3rd  classes  and  2^109  members  Austrian  subjects.  The  Knights  of 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Class  IIL  and  those  of  the  order  of  Leopold  arc  entitled, 
if  they  are  Austrian  subjects  and  do  not  already  belong  to  the  nobility, 
to  claim  by  law  their  elevation  to  the  hereditary  Knighthood,  which  is 
then  conferred  on  them  by  Imperial  diploma,  {The  Austrian  nobility 
the  following  classes;  Noble  [Edler),  Knight  {Riiier),  Earoa 
{Frelherr),  Count  (Graf)^  Prince  [Furai^)  The  Knights  of  the  order  of 
^laria  Theresa  and  St.  Stephen,  the  Knights  of  Class  IL  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  and  the  Commanders  of  the  drder  of  Leopold,  and  of  coui^e  in 
the  same  way  the  higher  grades,  can  claim  elevation  tQ  the  rank  of 
barons,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  The  Grand  Crosses  of  tliese  orders 
are  on  request  granted  the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor  and  the  title  of 
rBxccllcncy,  if  they  do  not  possess  these  already.  To  the  order  of 
laria  Theresa  pensions  are  also  attached.  6.  Order  of  Francis  Joseph, 
founded  on  2nd  December,  18^9,  with  Grand  Cross,  Commander,  Knight; 
it  has  3150  Austrian  subjects  for  members.  The  total  number  of  Austrian 
subjects  who  possess  orders  (including  those  who  were  Austrians  when. 
they  received  them)  is  thus  6519. 

Austria  lias  something  over  5,000,000  fewer  inhabitants  than  the 
German  Empire,  and  nearly  12,000,000  more  than  Prussia,  more  than 
«CTcn  times  as  many  as  Bavaria,  nearly  18  times  as  many  as  Wurtem- 
berg,  25  times  as  many  as  Baden.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  above  that 
in  Baden,  in  1876,  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  Badeners  had  Badish 
orders — that  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1877,  more  than  one-third  as  many 
Wurtembcrgers  had  Wiirtemberg  orders — that  in  Bavaria,  in  1879, 
nearly  one-third  as  many  Bavarians  had  Bavarian  orders — as,  in  1879, 
there  were  Austrians  who  had  Austrian  orders.  The  three  States  men* 
tioned  have  not,  taken  together,  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Austria, 
and  yet  the  number  of  subjects  in  them  who  possess  native  orders  is 
certainly  greater  than  in  Austria.  Prussia,  which  sometimes  gives  to  its 
i»r^  '  in    a   single  year  a   third,  or  even   half  as   many  orders   as 

fA  I  subjects  possess  altogether,  has  certainly  four  or  five  times  as 

maDT  Kubject9  w^earing  Prussian  orders  as  Austria  has  subjects  wearing 
Austrian   cues.     But  there  is  another  point  that  deserves  attention. 
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While  iD  the  German  States  it  is  usual — the  exceptions  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration — to  reward  everything  by  giving  an  order,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  accustomed,  in  infinitely  numerous  cases,  to  give 
presents  instead ;  gold  medals  for  art  and  science  (great  and  small), 
gold  rings,  with  the  Imperial  monogram  in  brilliants,  and  direct  gifts  of 
money  for  the  literary  excellence  of  beginners.  When  it  is  considered  that 
in  Austria  there  is  only  one  decorated  person  for  every  5753  inhabitants, 
and  we  compare  with  this  the  proportion  in  the  German  States,  it  may 
not  indeed  be  said  that  orders  in  Austria  arc  only  given  to  the  worthy,  or 
that  every  man  if|[ho  is  worthy  to  have  one  receives  it ;  but  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  the  Austrian  orders,  because  they  are  rarer,  and  are 
not  given  by  rule,  possess  higher  value  than  those  of  most  German 
States.  There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  being  interesting.  In  Prussia  no  discrimination  is  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  third  classes  of  the  orders  of  the  Red  Eagle 
and  the  Crown ;  they  are  given  to  subaltern  functionaries  just  as  to 
higher,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Eagle,  the  custom  is  that  the  fourth 
class  is  first  given  even  to  a  Minister  if  he  possesses  as  yet  no  Prussian 
order.  In  Austria,  subaltern  functionaries  receive  at  furthest  the 
Knight's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  or  else  only  the  Cross  of 
Merit,  which  is  no  order  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  is  also 
given  to  persons  who  occupy  by  no  means  subaltern  posts. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  grounds  and  occasions  for  conferring 
titles  and  orders  ;  and  here  an  interesting  picture  presents  itself.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  easily  intelligible  that  in  all  German  States,  and  in 
Austria  too,  the  Ministers,  the  high  Court  functionaries,  the  (Jencrals, 
the  Presidents  of  Government  Boards,  should  receive  an  order  if  they 
do  not  possess  one  already,  which  is  the  exception,  and  that  they  should 
from  time  to  time  get  a  new  one,  or  be  raised  to  a  higher  class  of  those 
they  have.  Deserving  functionaries,  scholars,  &c.,  receive  them.  When 
a  functionary  has  carried  out  any  important  business  successfully,  he 
gets  a  title  or  order.  W^hen  a  functionary  celebrates  his  jubilee  of  50 
years'  service,  or  in  Austria  of  40  years,  he  is  decorated.  With 
scholars  it  often  happens  that,  on  the  occasion  of  their  jubilee  of  being 
fifty  years  Doctor,  they  receive  a  dozen  or  more  at  once  from  different 
monarchs.  When  a  Sovereign  goes  to  a  watering-place,  if  it  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  decorates  the  physician,  the  chief  of  the  police,  &c., 
and  a  number  of  officials  of  the  railway  he  travels  on.  If  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  held,  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  receive  an  order  or  a  title. 
If  a  Prince  lodges  with  a  private  person,  or  if  he  holds  a  review 
of  troops  in  any  province,  then  it  rains  orders.  If  a  Prince  studies 
at  a  University,  the  Professors  who  delivered  lectures  to  him  for 
fees,  the  Rector,  the  Curator,  those  private  pereons  with  whose 
families  he  associated  much,  all  receive  orders  when  he  leaves,  and  the 
tradesmen    with    whom     he     dealt,    or    who    wrought    for    him,    are 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Mean  Rise  and  the 
Tides  at  certain  places  open  to  the  Sea 


Mean   Time  of  the  SpHng- 
on  the  Mainland  around  the 


Man  ucean. 

Rise. 

Time. 

Ft. 

in. 

Hrs.  min. 

St.  Bias 

... 

..        6 

6 

9  41 

Acapulco 

..        1 

3 

...       3     6 

Acajutla  Hoad     . . . 

... 

9 

...       2  2^ 

Cape  Agulhas 

... 

..       5 

...       2  50 

Port  Natal 

... 

...       6 

...       4  30 

Delagoa  Bay 

... 

...     12 

...       5  20 

Magadoxo 

... 

..       8 

...       4  30 

Gape  Guardafui  ... 

... 

G 

...       6  15 

Bas-al-Hed  (Arabia) 

... 

..       9 

...       9  30 

Kar&chi 

... 

..       8 

6 

...     10  30 

Par  Bunder 

... 

..       8 

9  45 

Diu  Harbour  (Gulf  of 

Cambay) 

..       6 

...     11     6 

Bombay 

...              t 

..     15 

...     11  40 

Mangalore 

...              < 

..       7 

...     11 

Aulapolai 

•.. 

..       3 

...       2 

Negapatam 

... 

...       3 

5 

Madras 

.... 

..       3 

...       7 

Hooghly  (bar)     ... 

... 

...     10 

...       9 

Rangoon 

... 

..     21 

...       ?  15 

Tavoy  ... 

..• 

..     18 

...     10  30 

Mergui 

... 

..     19 

...       0  30 

Point  Darwin  (N.  W. 

Australia) 

..     24 

...       5  25 

Pierce  Point 

... 

...     26 

...      r,  55 

Vansittart  Bay    ... 

...     21 

...       9  15 

Prince  Regent's  Road 

... 

.      37 

...     12     2 

Collier  Bay 

,,, 

...     3G 

...     11  45 

Shark's  Bay 

..       6 

...     11  45 

Champion  Bay    ... 

... 

1 

9 

...       9 

Swan  River  (bar) 

..       2 

5 

...       8  50 

King  George's  Sound 

... 

..       3 

...     11  56 

Spencer's  Bay     ... 

... 

...       7 

...       6 

Lonsdale  Point,  Port 

PhUip 

7 

...       9  54 

Mean  ...  ...     11     6J  ...       7  49 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Mean  Rise  and  the  Mean  Time  of  the  Spring- 
Tides  at  certain  places  open  to  the  Sea  on  the  Mainland  around  the 


you 


Pacific  Ocean. 

Ulso. 

Time. 

Ft. 

in. 

lira.  min. 

Two-fold  Bay      ... 

6 

...       8  15 

Sydney 

4 

9 

...       8  38 

Brisbane 

...       C 

G 

...     11 

Cleveland  Bay     ... 

...     11 

...       7  30 

Cape  Sidmouth    ... 

...     10 

...       9  15 

Cape  Granville    . . . 

...     10 

9  15. 

Cape  York 

...      10 

...     11  15 

Canton  River  (bar) 

8 

...     10 

Shanghai 

..     10 

...       1  30 

Behring's  Bay  (B.  Columbia) 

..       9 

...       0  39 

Sunday  Harbour 

..      13 

1   10 

St.  Francisco 

... 

..       4 

3 

0     6 

St,  Diego  Bay     ... 

... 

5 

...       9  38 

St.  Lucas  Bay     ... 

... 

..       4 

...       8  28 

lu   XZXTII. 
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^ft  tioii 


However  weak  or  yielding  British  Parliaments  may  have  been 
io  other  respects,  thej  have  ever  shown  sahitary  firmness  when  sub» 
»tdiei  have  been  in  question.  The  representatives  who  might  almost 
with  meekness  suffer  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
have  intstantly  opposed  vigorous  resistance  to  attempts  upon  the  national 
purse^  and  some  of  the  best  privileges  of  the  Commons  have  been 
obtained  as  the  price  of  Parliamentary  grants.  At  the  Revolution, 
the  liberties  of  England  were  placed  upon  a  definite  and  secure  basis, 
and  our  constitutional  history  entered  upon  a  new  and  less  troubled 
phase, with  Ministerial  responsibility  evermore  clearly  interposed  between 
Parliament  and  the  Crown. 

During  all  these  struggles  for  constitutional  rights,  conducted  under 
peculiar  disadvantages  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  representative 
^rstem,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  affecting  the  calling  and  duration  of 
Parliaments  were  of  the  highest  importance.  The  power  at  all  times 
possessed  by  the  Crown  of  dissolving  Parliament  at  pleasure,  coupled 
with  the  privilege  long  illegally  claimed  not  only  to  determine  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliaments,  but  also,  where  convenient,  to  prolong 
their  duration  for  a  great  number  of  years,  or  prevent  their  assembling 
at  nil,  was  obviously  an  immense  advantage.  When  the  Sovereign 
ooold  summarily  dismiss  a  refractory  House  of  Commons,  and  for  any 
period  retain  the  services  of  one  of  a  more  "coming  on'^  disposition, 
md  thus  either  evade  the  resistance  or  utilize  the  weakness  of  the 
IBpresentative  body,  the  balance  of  power  was  signally  against  the 
tialiun.  This  would  become  still  more  apparent  could  we  pause  to 
coiuider  the  influence  of  the  Crown  upon  both  Houses,  as  the  original 
i  rector  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  with  continuous  power  to  augment  it, 
^  ihe  direct  creator  of  the  spiritual  Lords,  as  the  sole  distributor  of 
(xn*etcd  honours,  and  the  source  of  so  many  political  and  social  distinc- 
tions.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  importance 

laws  for  the  regular   and  frequent   assembling   of  Parliaments  was 

iy  recognised,  and  more  especially  for  the  periodical  election  of  new 
Tirliaments,  which  might  thus  be  brought  into  more  immediate 
<lc;  '  e  upon  the  constituencies  and  more  adequately  represent  the 
tli«  'ts  of  the  nation.     Although  it    is  probable  that    at  a   still 

earlier  date  some  form  of  popular  representation  existed  in  England,  it 
a  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  men  were  chosen  by 
ities  and  boroughs  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  and  it  is 
wcnibj  of  remark  that,  for  a  very  long  period,  these  delegates  were  paid 
bjr  the  cotistituencies  which  elected  them.  From  a  very  early  period, 
BuUamenta  sat  even  thrice  a  year,  but  annual  meetings  at  least,  was 
^prctsly  provided  for  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Statutes  of 
tUi  monarch  declare  that,  "  for  the  redress  of  divers  mischiefs  and 
gricfmnccs  which  daily  happen,  a  Parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year, 
or  ofteoer  if  need  bc-*^     By  applying  the  words  "  if  need   be''  to  the 

le  leutonce  instead  of  confining  it,  as  was  obviously  intended,  to  the 
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While  iu  the  German  States  it  is  usual — tlic  exceptions  ncetl  not  be 
taken  into  consideration— to  reward  everything  by  giving  an  order,  the 
l^mpcror  of  Austria  is  accustomed,  in  infinitely  numerous  cases,  to  gWi 
presents  instead  ;  gold  medals  for  art  and  science  (great  and  small),' 
gold  ringSj  with  the  Imperial  monogram  in  brilliants,  and  direct  giftt*  of 
money  for  the  literary  excellence  of  beginners.  When  it  is  considered  that 
in  Austria  there  is  only  one  decorated  person  for  every  5753  inhabitantSj 
and  we  compare  with  this  the  proportion  in  the  (ierman  States,  it  ina| 
not  indeed  he  said  that  orders  in  Austria  arc  only  given  to  the  worthy,  or 
that  every  man  T\ho  is  worthy  to  have  one  receives  it ;  but  it  may  cer- 
tainly  be  said  that  the  Austrian  orders,  because  they  are  rarer,  and  are 
not  given  by  rule,  possess  higher  value  than  those  of  most  German 
States.  There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  des^ervcs  to  be  men- 
tioned as  being  inleresting.  In  Prussia  no  discrimination  is  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  third  classes  of  the  orders  of  the  lied  Eagle 
and  the  Crown  ;  tlicy  are  given  to  subaltern  functionaries  just  as  to 
higher,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lied  Eagle,  the  custom  is  that  the  fourth 
class  is  first  given  even  to  u  Minister  if  he  possesses  as  yet  no  Prussian 
order.  In  Austria,  subaltern  functionaries  receive  at  furthest  the 
Knight's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  or  else  only  theCrosa  of 
Merit,  which  is  no  order  at  all.  On  the  other  Imnd,  tlie  latter  is  also 
given  to  persons  who  occupy  by  no  means  subaltern  posts. 


We  shall  now  consider  the  grounds  and  occasions  for  conferring 
titles  and  orders  ;  and  here  an  interesting  picture  presents  itself.  It  is, 
in  the  tir^t  place,  easily  intelligible  that  in  all  German  States,  and  in 
Austria  too,  the  Ministers,  the  high  Court  functionaries,  the  (ienerala, 
the  Presidents  of  GoverDracnt  Boards,  should  receive  an  order  if  tlicT 
do  not  possess  one  already,  which  is  the  exception,  and  that  thryahoiihl 
from  time  to  time  ^ct  a  new  one,  or  be  raised  to  a  higher  class  of  those 
they  have.  Deserving  functionaries,  scholars,  &c,,  receive  ihcm.  When 
a  functionary  has  carried  out  any  important  business  successfully,  he 
gets  a  title  or  order.  When  a  functionary  celebrates  his  jubilee  of  50 
years^  service,  or  in  Austria  of  4()  years,  he  is  decorated.  With 
scholars  it  often  happens  that,  on  the  occasion  of  theii*  jubilee  of  being 
fifty  years  Doctor,  they  receive  a  dozen  or  more  at  once  from  different 
monarchs.  When  a  Sovereign  goes  to  a  watering-place,  if  it  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  decorates  the  physician,  the  chief  of  the  police,  kc, 
and  a  number  of  officials  of  the  railway  he  travels  on.  If  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  held,  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  receive  an  order  or  a  title. 
If  a  Prince  lodges  with  a  private  person,  or  if  he  hohU  a  review 
of  troops  in  any  province,  then  it  rains  orders.  If  a  Prince  studies 
at  a  University,  the  Professors  who  delivered  lectures  to  hira  for 
fees,  the  Rector,  the  Curator,  those  private  pei'sons  with  whose 
families  he  associated  much,  all  receive  orders  when  he  leaves,  and  the 
tradesmen    with    whom     he     dealt,    or    who    wrought    for    him,    ar 
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Tablb  II. — Shotving  the  Mean  Rise  and  ike 
Tides  at  certain  places  open  to  the  Sea 


Mean   Time  of  the  Spring- 
on  the  Mainland  around  the 


Han  ucean. 

Riae. 

Time. 

Ft. 

in. 

Hrs.  min. 

St.  Bias 

... 

..        () 

G 

...        9  41 

Acapulco 

... 

..        1 

3 

...        3     6 

Acajutla  Hoad     . . . 

... 

9 

...       2  26 

Cape  Agullias 

... 

..       5 

...       2  50 

Port  Natal 

... 

..       6 

...       4  30 

Delagoa  Bay 

... 

...     12 

...       5  20 

Magadoxo 

... 

..       8 

...       4  30 

Cape  Guardafui  ... 

...              < 

..       G 

...       6  15 

Bas-al-Hed  (Arabia) 

...              « 

..       9 

...       9  30 

Kardchi 

...              . 

..       8 

6 

...     10  30 

Pur  Bunder 

...              t 

..       8 

...       9  45 

Diu  Harbour  (Gulf  of 

Cambay) 

..       6 

...     11     6 

Bombay 

... 

..     1.5 

...     11  40 

Mangalore 

« 

..       7 

...     11 

Aulapolai 

... 

..       3 

...       2 

Negapatam 

... 

...       3 

5 

Madras 

... 

..       3 

...       7 

Hooghly  (bar)     ... 

... 

...     10 

...       9 

Rangoon 

... 

..     21 

...       V  15 

Tavoy  ... 

..• 

..     18 

...     10  30 

Mergui 

...              • 

..     19 

...       0  30 

Point  Darwin  (N.  W. 

Austfiilia) 

..     24 

...       5  25 

Pierce  Point 

..• 

...     26 

...       G  55 

Vansittart  Bay    ... 

...     21 

...       9  15 

Prince  Regent's  Road 

... 

..      37 

...     12     2 

Collier  Bay 

... 

...     3G 

...     11  45 

Shark's  Bay 

... 

..       6 

...     11  45 

Champion  Bay    ... 

... 

1 

9 

...       9 

Swan  River  (bar) 

... 

...       2 

5 

...       8  50 

King  George's  Sound 

•.• 

..       3 

...     11  56 

Spencer's  Bay     ... 

... 

...       7 

...       6 

Lonsdale  Point,  Port 

Philip 

...       7 

...       9  54 

Mean  ...  ...     11     6J  ...       7  49 

Table  III. — Shounng  the  Mean  Rise  and  the  Mean  Time  of  the  Spring- 
Tides  at  certain  places  open  to  the  Sea  on  the  Mainland  around  the 


Pacific  Ocean. 

Two-fold  Bay     ... 
Sydney 
Brisbane 

Cleveland  Bay  ... 
Cape  Sidmouth  ... 
Cape  Granville  ... 
Cape  York 
Canton  River  (bar) 
Shanghai 

Behring's  Bay  (B.  Columbia) 
Sunday  Harbour 
St.  Francisco 
St,  Diego  Bay    ... 
St.  Lucas  Bay     ... 
TOL.   ZXXVII. 


Ft.   in. 

G 

4     9 

G     G 
11 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 

9 
13 

4     3 

5 

4 


Timp. 

Hrs. 

min. 

8 

15 

8  38 

11 

7 

30 

9 

15 

9 

15» 

11 

15 

10 

1 

30 

0  39 

1 

10 

0 

6 

9  38 

8  28 
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Table  III. — {Continued.) 

Rise. 
Ft.  in. 
Panama  Road      ...  ...  ...     22 

Cape  Passado       ...  ...  ...     10 

Midabrigo  Road  ...  ...  ...       2 

CallaoBay  ...  ...  ...       4 

Point  St.  Julian  ...  ...  ...       3 

CapeLobos  ...  ...  ...       5 

Cobija  Bay  ...  ...  ...       4 

Coqnimba  Bay     ...  ...  ...       5 

Valparaiso  ...  ...  ...       5 

Port  Valdiria      ...  ...  ...       5 


Time. 

Hre.  miu. 

3  20 

8  20 

5 

6  47 

5 

8 

9  54 

9     8 

9  82 

10  85 

Kiso. 

Time. 

Ft.     in. 

Hrs.  min. 

30     ]^  ... 

6     9 

11     Gi   ... 

7  49 

7     2... 

6  42 

Mean  ...  ...       8     5J  6  42 

Table  IV. — Shotving  the  Mean  Rise  and  the  Mean  Time  of  the  Spring- 
Tides  at  certain  places  open  to  the  Sea  on  the  Mainland  around  the 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans,  as  made  out  in  the  three 
foregoing  Tables, 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
In  the  Indian  Ocean 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Mean  ...  ...10     4  6  53 

Table  V. — Shotving   the  Mean  Rise  and  the  Mean  Time  of  the  Spring* 
Tides  on  the  Coasts  of  Large  Islands,        Rise.  Time. 

Madagascar 

Sumatra   .  

Borneo  •«.  ... 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 

Newfoundland     ... 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Java 

Spitzbergen 

Iceland 

Mean 


Tides  on  the  Coasts  of  Small  Islands, 

Lofoden  Islands  ... 

Faroe  Islands 

Shetlands 

Orkneys 

Madeira 

Azores  ... 

Canaries  ••• 

Tencriffe 


Ft. 

in. 

Hn.  min. 

11 

... 

4  40 

G 

4     ... 

5  26 

9 

4     ... 

7 

12 

... 

5  12 

10 

... 

G 

7 

8     ... 

7     5 

6 

f.     ... 

6  42 

G 

9     ... 

8  48 

7 

3     ... 

4 

G 

2     ... 

6  28 

2 

6     ... 

8  20 

2 

4     ... 

C 

5 

3     ... 

C  24 

4 

5     ... 

10  30 

17 

6     ... 

5 

7 

"71 

6  28 

Met 

m  Time 

of  the 

Rise. 

Time. 

Ft. 

in. 

Hra.  mio, 

9 

12 

8 

4     '.'.'. 

7  60 

G 

10  20 

10 

9  25 

7 

0  48 

4 

11  45 

ID 

0.6J 

7 

1  80 
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Table 

VI.- 

-{Continued,] 

) 

Rise. 

Time. 

Ft.  ] 

in. 

Hrs.  min. 

Cape  Verde 

... 

3 

3 

•  •• 

6 

Tobago 

•  « . 

... 

4 

... 

3 

Grenada 

... 

••• 

1 

3 

•  •• 

2  40 

Guadaloupe 

•  .• 

••• 

1 

3 

•  ••  ° 

10 

Tortola 

. , , 

1 

6 

... 

8  30 

Jamaica 

•«• 

••• 

1 

... 

11 

.Barbadoes 

••• 

••• 

3 

... 

3 

Martinique 

... 

••• 

1 

6 

... 

4 

Bermudas 

... 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •• 

7  14 

Bahamas 

••• 

•.. 

3 

5 

7  54 

Ascension 

... 

••• 

2 

... 

5  30 

St.  Helena 

••• 

... 

3 

•  •• 

3  11 

Tristan  d'Acunha 

••• 

••• 

6 

,., 

12 

Falklands 

... 

••• 

6 

5 

... 

Andamans 

... 

.  *  • 

7 

9 

•  .• 

9  40 

Maldives 

,,, 

.  •  • 

4 

10 

•  •• 

6  17 

Seychelles 

••• 

•.• 

8 

... 

4  45 

Cbagos 

... 

5 

4 

•  •• 

1  30 

Keeling 

... 

••• 

5 

•  •• 

5  30 

Reunion  (Bourbon) 

•.• 

3 

C 

... 

12 

Mauritius 

•.. 

1 

C 

•  •• 

1 

Amsterdam 

*  • « 

••• 

3 

... 

11 

St.  Paul's 

. .. 

•  • . 

3 

•  •• 

11 

Kerguelen  Land 

••• 

•.• 

2 

•  •• 

2     2 

Bonin  ... 

•  a. 

•  •  • 

5 

•  •• 

G     8 

Sandwich 

•  •  • 

« • . 

2 

•  «• 

4 

Ladrone 

... 

*        ••• 

2 

3 

•  .. 

6  45 

Caroline 

... 

•  • . 

3 

9 

•  «. 

4  20 

Marshall 

«.• 

••• 

G 

3 

... 

5 

GUbert 

•  .  . 

••• 

6 

•  •• 

4  30 

Christmas 

•  .• 

... 

3 

•  .. 

4  23 

New  Guinea 

•  .• 

... 

6 

••• 

8  30 

New  Caledonia 

... 

5 

... 

6  30 

New  Hebrides 

... 

... 

4 

•  •• 

6  35 

Fiji      ... 

•  .. 

••• 

4 

•  a. 

6  11 

Friendly- 

.  .  . 

••• 

5 

•  •• 

6  20 

Navigator 

•  •• 

••• 

3 

6 

a. a 

7  11 

Marquesas 

•  •• 

••• 

4 

3 

a. a 

3  52 

Society  (Tahiti) 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

8 

... 

12 

Campbell 

«.• 

... 

3 

6 

12 

Mean  .a.  ...       4     4     .a.       6  33 

•Table  VII. — Showing  the  marked  Disagreement  as  to  the  Mean  Rise 
and  the  marked  Agreement  as  to  the  Mean  Time  in  the  Spring^ 
Tides,  on  the  Coasts  of  Continents,  on  the  Coasts  of  Large  Islands, 
and  on  the  Coasts  of  Small  Islands. 


DtsaKTeement  as 

to  the  Mean 

Rise  of  the 

Spring-Tides. 

Rise. 


On  the  Coasts  of  Continents 
On  the  Coasts  of  Large  Islands 
On  the  Coasts  of  Small  Islands 

D   D  2 


Ft. 
9 
7 
4 


ID. 

7 

7| 
4 


Agreement  as 
to  the  Mean 
Times  of  the 
8priBff-Tides. 

Tmie. 
Hn.  min. 
G  53 
6  28 
6  33 


THE  DURA.TIOX   OF  PARLIAMENTS. 


THE  life  of  the  present  Parliament  is  rapidly  approaching  a  close, 
and  its  final  dissolution  is  now  expected  with  eager  and  anxious 
anticipation.  If  it  survive  a  few  mouths  longer,  its  span  of  existence 
will  have  exceeded  that  of  most  previons  Parliaments ;  but  whether  it 
be  thus  distinguished  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  momentous  period  of  onr  national  history,  in  which 
political  animosities  have  been  singularly  aroused*  At  such  a  moment^ 
when  the  duration  of  Parliament  attracts  more  than  ordinary  intcre«t» 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  glance  at  the  changes  w  hich  have  atlccted 
Parliamentary  existence  in  the  past,  and  to  consider  wliether  the  law 
which  regulates  it  now  might  not  w^ith  advantage  be  modified* 

The  part  which  Parliament  has  played  in  developing  the  British 
Constitution  has  been  of  supreme  importance.  However  much  it 
may,  at  various  epochs,  have  been  justly  subject  to  the  reproach  of  say- 
ing much  and  doing  little,  Parliament  has  in  the  course  of  its  long 
existence  performed  a  great  work,  and  its  history  is  a  record  of  the 
slow  but  steady  progress  of  English  liberty  and  independence.  So  far 
back  as  it  is  worth  while  to  go,  our  Government  has  been  a  limited 
Monarchy,  and  in  principle^  at  least,  the  power  and  privilege  of  tUc 
Crown  has  been  restricted  by  two  important  reservations :  rarliamcnt 
alone  could  legally  impose  taxes,  and  alone  make  or  alter  laws.  These 
two  rights,  always  more  or  less  jealously  guarded  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  been  the  mainsprings  of  our  national  freedom. 
Probably  no  monarch  ever  attempted  directly  to  make  or  alter  Ittw:^^ 
and  in  this  direction  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  have  never  proceeded  furtlier 
than  fitful  attempts  to  secure  a  favourable  interpretation  of  existing  lawn 
by  means  of  servile  judges  and  obsequious  tribunals.  In  the  matter 
of  Supply,  however,  the  struggle  has  frequently  been  continuouji  and 
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lutcnse*  However  weak  or  yielding  British  Parliatnents  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  they  have  ever  shown  salutary  firmness  when  sub- 
&idie3  have  been  in  question.  The  representatives  who  might  almost 
with  meekness  suffer  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
have  instantly  opposed  vigorous  resistance  to  attempts  upon  the  national 
purse,  and  »omc  of  the  best  privileges  of  the  Commons  have  been 
obtained  as  the  price  of  Parliamentary  grants.  At  the  Eevolution^ 
the  liberties  of  Bugland  were  placed  upon  a  definite  and  secure  basisj 
Eld  our  constitutional  history  entered  upon  a  new  and  less  troubled 
phase, with  Ministerial  responsibility  ever  more  clearly  interposed  between 
Parliament  and  the  Crown. 

During  all  these  struggles  for  constitutional  rights,  conducted  under 
peculiar  disadvantages  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  representative 
system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  affecting  the  calling  and  duration  of 
Parliaments  were  of  the  highest  importance.  The  power  at  all  times 
l^osse^sed  by  the  Crow^n  of  dissolving  Parliament  at  pleasure,  coupled 
with  the  privilege  long  incgally  claimed  not  only  to  determine  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliaments,  but  also,  where  convenient,  to  prolong 
their  duration  for  a  great  number  of  yeara^  or  prevent  their  assembling 
at  all,  was  obviously  an  immense  advantage.  When  the  Sovereign 
could  summarily  dismiss  a  refractory  House  of  Commons,  and  for  any 
period  retain  the  services  of  one  of  a  more  "  coming  on"  disposition, 
and  thus  either  evade  the  resistance  or  utilize  the  weakness  of  the 
representative  body,  the  balance  of  power  was  signally  against  the 
ition.  This  would  become  still  more  apparent  could  we  pause  to 
>na{der  the  influence  of  the  Crown  upon  both  Houses,  as  the  original 
creator  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  with  continuous  power  to  augment  it, 
jfts  the  direct  creator  of  the  spiritual  Lords,  as  the  sole  distributor  of 
coveted  houourSj  and  the  source  of  so  many  political  and  social  distinc- 
tions. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  importance 
of  laws  for  the  regular  and  frequent  assembling  of  Parliaments  was 
early  recognised,  and  more  especially  for  the  periodical  election  of  new 
Parliaments,  which  might  thus  be  brought  into  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  constituencies  and  more  adequately  represent  the 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  Although  it  is  probable  that  at  a  still 
earlier  date  some  form  of  popular  representation  existed  in  England,  it 
is  certain  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  men  were  chosen  by 
counties  and  boroughs  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  for  a  very  long  period,  these  delegates  were  paid 
by  the  constituencies  which  elected  them.  From  a  very  early  period. 
Parliaments  sat  even  thrice  a  year,  but  annual  meeting,  at  least,  was 
expressly  provided  for  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Statutes  of 
thb  monarch  declare  that,  **  for  the  reJress  of  divers  mischiefs  and 
Ipriev&Dces  which  daily  happen,  a  Parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year, 
cr  oftcner  if  need  be,''  By  applying  the  words  "  if  need  be"  to  the 
irbole  sentence  instead  of  contiiiing  it,  as  was  obviously  intended,  to  the 
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last  phrase,  succeeding  Sovereigns  justified  a  very  sj^Bteaialic  evasion  of 
the  duty  prescribed  by  these  laws  and  only  aummoued  Parliaments 
when  necessity  compelled  them.  The  Acts  just  referred  to  reipiire  the 
annual  assembling  of  Parliaments^  but  do  not  actually  enjoin  auonal 
elections.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  early 
times  the  practice  was  to  dissolve  Parliaraeuta  at  the  end  of  each 
Session,  and  to  elect  representatives  afresh  for  the  next. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  determined  manner  in  wliich  the  etatutess 
for  annual  Parliaments  were  disregarded,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  which  extended  almost  to  twenty-five 
years,  Parliament  only  assembled^  for  brief  sessions,  seven  times.  The 
necessities  of  Henry  VIII.j  and  his  numerous  divorces^  induced  him  ta 
have  more  frequent  recourse  to  Parliaments,  but  both  in  his  and 
succeeding  reigns  they  were  summoned  with  reluctance  and  dismissal 
with  alacrity.  The  Commons,  which  had  submitted  with  singtilar 
patience  to  the  domination  of  Elizabeth,  who  barely  tolerated  their  timid 
interference  and  scolded  them  roundly  upon  every  Occasion,  displayed  a 
much  less  submissive  spirit  to  the  royal  pedant  who  succeetled  her,  By 
this  time  Parliament  had  begun  to  recognise  its  power  and  showed  itself 
tenacious  of  its  privileges.  Although  the  people  of  England  were  «till 
wonderfully  long-suffering  under  irritating  encroachments  of  the  Crowiij 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  already  began  to  stir  in  the  land.  Parlia- 
ment had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  necessary  evil,  summoned  at  th& 
most  distant  possible  intervals,  not  to  express  the  w  ants  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  but  to  further  the  ends  and  supply  the  need* 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  summarily  dismissed  as  soon  as  that  wa* 
accomplished.  Now,  however,  the  country  began  to  recognise  the  im* 
portant  functions  of  their  representative  House,  and  to  ennce 
anxiety  for  clear  legislative  enactments  regulating  the  meeting  and 
duration  of  Parliaments.  Charles  I.  inherited  a  hearty  dislike  of  Par* 
liameuts  and  wished  to  sec  as  little  of  them  as  possible.  He  did  wot 
conceal  his  antipathy  for  this  coustitutional  restraint,  and  he  entetud 
into  that  long  struggle  with  the  Commons  which  terminated  in  his  own 
overtlu*ow  and  death.  His  first  Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1625,  voted  supplies,  for  the  war  then  in  progress,  with  pawi* 
monious  reluctance,  and  was  suddenly  dissolved  in  the  following  August* 
It  was  only  after  his  harsh  and  illegal  attempts  otherwise  to  raiw 
money  had  failed,  that  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  assistance 
from  another  Parliament  in  February,  1626,  assistance  which  was  anlr 
obtained  by  his  unwilling  assent  to  the  famous  Petition  of  llightss.  It 
was  promptly  dissolved  in  June.  His  next  Parliament  met  on  tb# 
jl7th  March,  1027,  and  was  prorogued  on  the  IGth  June  to  the  2l»l 
[January  of  the  following  year,  and  then,  on  the  10th  March,  finally 
lissolved.  Charles  expressed  his  profound  disgust  at  the  '*  disobiMliout 
and  seditious  carriage  of  those  said  ill-affected  persons  of  the  llou»e  of 
Commons,*^  and  he  openly  announced  by  proclamation  ^*  that  he  should 
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account  it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  a  time  to  him  for  Parlia- 
mentst,  the  calling,  continuing,  or  diasalving  of  which  wits  always  in  hi;s 
own  power,"  Uc  now  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  ueeesaity 
of  again  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  did  not  summon 
another  Parliament  till  the  3rd  April,  IGiO,  an  interval  of  thirteen 
yeariij  and  he  angrily  dissolved  it  again  after  a  session  of  one  month. 
Hi«  necessities,  however,  became  daily  more  pressing;  petitions  praying 
for  another  Parliament  were  presented  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
ei*ca  by  twelve  Peers  5,    and   linally  Charles  waa  obliged  to  yield*     He 

*eallcd  anew  Parliament,  which  met   the  3rd  November,   1640,  became 

^famous  in  hiBtory  aj*  the  Long  Parliament,  and  continued  sitting  until 
summarily  dismissed  by  Cromwell  in  1G53* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
IGAl,  to  pass  a  *^  Bill  for  preventing  inconveniences  happening  by  the 

I  long  intermission  of  Parliaments;"  and  as  this  is  the  Act  generally  known 
as  the  first  Triennial  Act,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  abstract  of  it.  The 
Preamble  read  as  follows  :  '*  Whereas^  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  a  Parliament  ought  to  be  holden  at  least  once  every  year,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  time  and  place  for 
the  holding  thereof  hath  always  belonged,  as  it  ought,  to  His  Majesty 
and  his  royal  progcnitora,  and  whereas  it  is  oy  experience  found,  that 
the  not  holding  of  Parliament   accordingly,  hath   produced  sundry  and 

I; great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  to  the  King's  Majesty,  the  Church, 
and  the  Commonwealth ;  for  the  prevention  of  like  mischiefs  and  incon- 
Tenicnccs  in  time  to  come,  be  it  enacted,  that  tlic  said  laws  and  statutes 
thaU  henceforth  be  duly  observed,'*  &c»  The  Bill  then  proceeded  to 
enact  that  if  a  Parliament  were  not  summoned,  in  the  usual  way,  before 
the  3rd  September  in  every  third  year,  a  Parliament  should  assemble 
and  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  November  following ;  that  if  the 
Lord  Chancellor  failed  to  issue  writs  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Act,  the  Peers  should  meet,  and  any  twelve  or  more  of  them  issue  these 
irrits  in  the  King's  name ;  that  in  default  of  the  Peers,  the  sheriffs, 
mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.,  should  cause  elections  to  be  made,  and  in  their 
jdcfftult,  the  freeholders,  citizens,   and  burgesses  should  themselves   pro- 

'©ecd  to  elect  roprcscntatlves  as  if  writs  had  been  duly  issued;  that  no 
Parliament  thenceforward  assembled  should  be  dissolved  or  prorogued 
irithin  fifty  days  of  the  time  appointed  for  their  meeting,  nor  adjourned 
within  fifty  days  after  their  meeting,  except  by  consent  of  cither  House 
respectively,  each  of  which  was  to  elect  its  own  Speaker.     There  were 

^"Othcr  clauses,  providing   for   the  effectual   execution   of  the   Act,   and 

aposing  penalties  in  default,  and  that  no  one  might  plead  ignorance  it 

ordered   to  be  read  annually  at  the   Sessions  and  Assizes.     The 

"King  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  this  Bill  on  the  16th  February,  1641, 
and  in  consequence  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses,  It  can  well  be 
imagined  that  the  stringent  clauses  providing  for  the  assembling  of 
Parlinments,  even  in  despite  of  the  Crown,  must  have  given  grievous 
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offence  to  tlie  King,  but  the  Commons,  smarting  uqcIlt  the  illegal 
exactions  and  dcBpotic  measures  adopted  iix  the  course  of  the  long 
interval  during  which  the  country  had  not  been  consulted,  were  not  in 
a  raood  to  adopt  half  remedies^  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  submit. 
The  Triennial  Act  secured  an  immense  advantage  for  the  people  in  their 
contest  with  the  Crown.  Previously^  Parliament  had  been  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Monarcli,  who  summoned  and  dismissed  it  at 
his  own  pleasure.  By  this  Act  the  country  secured  that  its  voice 
should  be  heard  and  its  grievances  redressed,  .and  it  no  longer  de- 
pended on  opportunities  granted  by  the  poverty  or  caprice  of  the  Sove- 
reign, 

England^  however,  was  not  then  destined  actually  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  Triennial  Act.  The  long  struggle  which 
ended  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  had  already  coramencedj  and  during 
that  period  and  the  Commonwealth  which  followed,  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  peaceable  development  of  the  represcntafive  system. 
In  16(>0j  the  Convention  Parliament  voted  the  restoration  of  Charles  I L, 
and  was*  dissolved.  The  King  summoned  another,  which  met  the  8th 
May,  1G6L  Elected  at  a  time  of  enthusiastic  reaction,  it  was  composed 
chictiy  of  Cavaliers  and  ardent  Royalists,  and  became  notorious  as  the 
*^  Pensioner  Parliament/'  from  the  large  number  of  its  members  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  King.  The  number  of  placemen,  in  a  House  of 
j5G  members,  was  computed  at  200.  They  were  eager  to  undo  the  work 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roundheads,  and  to  support  every  measure  which 
the  Kiag  desired  to  carry.  During  their  second  session,  Charles  came 
down  to  the  House,  on  the  21st  March,  16G3,  and  pointedly  called  their 
attention  to  "  wonderful  clauses  ^'  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  desired 
them  to  reconsider,  and  whilst  assuring  them  that  "  he  did  not  think 
the  Crown  could  ever  be  happy  without  frequent  Parliaments/^  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  add :  "  I  would  never  suffer  a  Parliament  to  come 
together  by  the  means  prescribed  by  that  Bill/'  Instead  of  being 
roused  to  indignation  by  such  unconstitutional  language,  the  obsequious 
Pensiouer  Parliament  meekly  proceeded  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  clauses 
of  the  Triennial  Act ;  but,  apparently  moved  by  the  national  feeling 
which  could  not  be  wliolly  con*npted,  they  added  a  clause  requiring  that 
Parliaments  should  not  be  intermitted  for  more  than  three  year^  at  the 
most.  On  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  Charles  thanked  the  House  '*^for 
their  ready  concurring  in  a  matter  so  advantageous  to  the  nation,  and 
for  annulling  a  former  law  so  prejudicial  to  the  love  and  union  between 
the  King  and  people,  founded  on  a  fatal  supposition  that  the  Crown  was 
jealous  of  Parliaments  or  Parliaments  jealous  of  the  Crown.'"  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Charles  woidd  soon  part  with  a  Parliament  com* 
posed  of  such  materials  and  showing  so  servile  a  spirit,  so  the  Pen^oner 
Parliament  was  not  dissolved  until  the  2it\\  January,  1671),  after  having 
held  seventeen  sessions. 

To   the   Convention    Parliament,  which  assembled  during  the  intef 
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rcgQum,  22 nd  January,  168'J,  aod  was  continued  under  William  and 
Mary,  wc  owe  the  celebrated  ••  Declaration  of  Rights/^  a  measure  which, 
on  the  whole,  contributed  largely  to  establiali  and  enlarge  the  British 
Constitution.  The  13th  cl:iuse  declared  ;  *'  That  for  redress  of  all 
grievances,  and  for  the  anjendiog,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the 
Uwsj  Parliaments  ougUt  to  he  held  frequently."  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however^  that  this  declaration  wa%  neither  sufficiently  explicit  nor 
decided.  The  whole  country  now  felt  kceuly  the  evil  of  the  system 
by  irhieh  a  servile  Parliament,  elected  in  a  moment  of  reaction 
and  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  thorough 
corruption,  might  he  prolonged  for  many  years  and  divert  the  power 
iatrusted  to  it  by  the  electors  to  purposes  of  encroachment  and  oppres- 
»ioB*  On  the  16th  January,  109:3,  consequently,  a  Bill  '*  for  the 
frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parliaments'^  Mas  introduced  by  the 
Karl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  spite  of  private 
efforts  of  the  King  to  prevent  its  adoption,  it  was  rapidly,  and  almost 
without  opposition,  passed  through  Committee,  engrossed,  and  sent  with 
peculiar  state  to  the  Commons.  This  Bill  enacted  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  held  once  in  every  year;  that  a  new  one  should  be  called 
everj'  three  years  from  the  dissolution  of  the  previous  Parliament ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  existing  Parliament  on  the  lat 
January  following.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  such  a  measure 
should  have  emanated  from  the  Lords,  hut  this  very  fact,  and  more 
especially  the  dissolution  prescribed  by  the  last  clause,  gave  great ' 
oflfcnce  to  the  lower  House,  The  Bill  ivas  read  the  first  time  iu  tho 
CommoQS  on  the  28th  January,  lGD3j  and  an  animated  debate  ensued j 
of  which  but  a  meagre  report  has  survived.  Sir  Charles  Scdley,  Sir 
Joseph  Tredenham,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Mr.  Finch,  Sir  John  Lowther, 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  others^  spoke  strongly  against  the  Bill.  The 
objections  made  were  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  liad  been 
sent  down  from  the  Lords,  and  contained  the  dissolution  clause.  Sir 
Charles  Scdley  argued  :  *'  Truly  I  cannot  see  any  security  for  the  people 
against  an  ill  Parliament  by  this  Act ;  for  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons 
may  undo  the  nation  in  three  years  as  well  as  iu  thirty/'  Tredenham 
urged  tenderness  for  the  King's  prerogative,  and  the  calling  and  dis- 
nolving  of  Parliaments,  which  he  called  *'  the  chicfest  flower  of  the 
Crown/'  Temple,  whilst  coiifessing  that  he  had  "  ever  been  for 
Trieonial  Parliaments,"^  yet  opposed  this  Bill  as  "most  dangerous-'  on 
account  of  the  dissolution  clause,  as  directly  against  the  King's  pre- 
rogative. On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  was  warmly  supported  by  Colonel 
Titus,  Mr*  Pelhara,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Harley,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  ^Ir. 
Foley  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House),  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Sir 
Francis  Winniugton,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  and  others.  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  became  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  a  ^^w  mouths  later, 
defending  the  dissolution  clause,  said  that  he  would  "  rather  have  a 
standing  army   than   a  standing  Parliament."      Another  speaker    ex- 
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claimed  :  ^*  The  two  greatest  mischiefs  to  this  kingdom  arc  either  tci 
have  no  Parliaments  or  to  have  long  Parliaments;*'  and  Ilarley  plaiulj 
affirmed  :  "  A  standing  Parliament  can  never  be  a  true  representative ; 
men  are  much  altered  after  being  some  time  here,  and  arc  not  the 
same  men  as  sent  up/^  Colonel  Titus,  with  grim  puritanical  humomv 
aaid :  "  Manna  when  it  fell  was  sweet  as  honey,  but,  if  kept,  bred 
worms.  It  is  objected,"  lie  continued,  *^  that  we  have  good  laws  for 
frequent  Parliaments  already.  I  answer^  the  Ten  Commandmentu  were 
made  almost  four  thousand  years  ago>  but  w^ere  never  kept/'  The  Bill 
was  passed,  after  another  animated  debate,  on  the  9th  February,  1693, 
by  a  majority  of  )200  to  161,  and  the  Lords  adopted  it  without  amend- 
ment. The  King  allowed  the  Bill  to  remain  for  some  time  without 
answer,  being  at  the  same  time  very  unwilling  to  give  it  his  assent,  yet 
doubtful  of  the  advisability  of  pronouncing  his  veto.  In  his  uncertainly, 
he  sent  Portland  to  consult  Sir  William  Temple,  who  at  the  time 
confined  by  ill-health  to  his  country  house.  Temple  was  of  opinion  that^ 
the  Bill  should  pass,  and  being  unable  himself  to  go  to  the  King,  he 
sent  his  secretary,  Mr,  Jonathan  Swift,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  to  explain  his  views  more  fully ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
Temple,  interpreted  by  the  genius  of  Swift  and  supported  by  the  counsel 
of  able  ministers,  faile<l  to  convince  the  King,  who  finally  adopted  the 
very  unusual  course  of  refusing  his  assent  to  the  Bilh  Parliament  >vas 
immediately  after  prorogued. 

The  Common  Sj  however,  were  determined  not  to  allow  the  matter  to 
drop,  and  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  then'  next  session,  on  the 
7th  November,  1093,  a  Bill  for  more  frequent  elections  of  Parliameuts 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Brockman  and  read  thrice  without  division.  A 
curious  surprise,  however,  liad,  by  clever  party  tactics,  been  reserved  for 
the  last  moment  and,  when  all  opposition  seemed  overcome  and  the 
Speaker  put  the  formal  question  whether  the  Bill  should  pass,  a  division 
took  place,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  146  to  136.  The  Lords  now 
again  took  up  the  matter,  and  a  Bill  was  immediately  introduced  by 
Monmouth  to  the  same  effect  as  the  last,  and  being  at  once  adopted 
and  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  it  was  read  there  a  thinl  time  on 
the  22nd  December,  1693.  The  opposition,  as  before,  harped  on  tlie  fact 
that  the  Bill  had  come  from  the  Lords  and  also  prescribed  a  disisohi- 
tion.  Colonel  Titus  again  supported  the  measure  with  his  usual  caustic 
humour.  **  It  is  no  objection,"  he  said,  ^^  that  this  Bill  came  from  the 
Lords ;  I  fear  not  a  good  thing  from  them.  We  have  had  none  a  great 
while.^^  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  clause,  however,  even  he 
murmured  a  little.  "  St.  Paul  desired  to  be  dissolved,^'  he  said,  '*  but 
if  any  of  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day  he  would  not  have  taken  it  well 
of  them."     Finally,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  197  to  172, 

Exasperated  by  this  failure,  and  determined  to  purge  away  the  cor- 
ruption of  Parliament,  the  demand  for  Triennial  Parliaments  was  speedily 
renewed,  and  at  the  same  time   the   '*  Place  Bill,"  excludin;^  every   one 
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bo  held  any  office  uuder  the  Crowu  from  having  a  seat  in  the  Hoiisc 
of  Comaions  was  pressed  forward^  and  proceedings  actively  taken 
against  bribery  and  corruptiouj  of  which  the  Speaker  himself  was  found 
guilty,  A»  soon  as  Parliament  met,  12th  November,  1G91,  the  Commons 
cnrdei'ed  Mr.  Ilarlcy  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  Bill  "  for  the  frequent 
meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments/^  j\Ir.  Harley^s  Bill  was  presented 
on  the  22ud  November,  and  rapidly  pushed  through  the  House,  being 
read  a  third  time  aud  passed  the  13th  December.  It  was  at  once  scut 
up  to  the  Lords,  who  ^\e,  days  later  adopted  it  without  araeudment. 
Ibe  preamble  of  this  Bill,  which  deserves  attention,  reads  as  follows  : — 
^Wh^Teffls  by  the  antient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  Kingdom,  frequent 
Parliaments  ought  to  be  held :  and  whereas  frequent  aud  ucw'  Parlia- 
ment^  tend  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the 
King  and  people,  we,  your  Majesties'  most  loyal  and  obedient  subjects, 
the  Lords,  &c.  &c*,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  most  excellent 
Majesties,*^  &c.  The  first  clause  enacted :  That  from  thenceforth  a 
Parliament  should  be  held  once  in  three  years  at  the  least ;  the  second  : 
That  within  three  years  at  farthest  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  then  subsisting,  and  so  from  time  to  time  for  ever  after, 
legal  writs  under  the  Great  Seal  should  be  issued  by  the  direction  of 
the  Crown,  for  calling  and  assembling  another  new  Parliament ;  the 
third  :  That  no  Parliament  whatsoever  should  continue  longer  tlian 
tliree  years  at  the  farthest,  to  be  counted  from  the  first  day  of  the  first 
session ;  aud  the  fourth  :  That  the  Parliament  then  subsisting  should 
cease  and  determine  on  tiic  first  day  of  the  next  following  November, 
tualess  their  Majesties  should  tbink  fit  to  dissolve  it  sooner.  On  the 
22ad  December,  1094,  the  King  came  in  state  to  Westminster,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  both  Houses,  great  interest 
and  anxiety  being  felt  as  to  the  course  which  William  would  on  that 
CNTcasion  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Bill  When  the  royal  assent  was 
given,  a  universal  and  very  unusual  murmur  of  satisfaction  rose  both 
from  Lords  and  Commons.  Burnet,  probably  with  reason,  asserts  that 
the  Triennial  Bill  was  the  price  of  the  Supply  Bills  which  accompanied 
it,  but  when  he  afterwards  attributes  the  King's  assent  to  the  effect 
which  the  Ciueen's  illness  had  produced  upon  him,  and  asserts  tliat  at 
any  other  time  he  would  probably  not  have  passed  it,  he  is  doubtless  in 
error,  for  •there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  William  would  not 
again  have  used  his  veto   against  a  measure  which  the    country   had 

)wn  it^j  fixed  determination  ta  carry*  The  Parliament  which  passed 
Bill  was  actually  dissolved  on  the  3rd  Stay,  1695.  A  new  one 
meeting  on  the  22nd  November,  1695,  was,  after  tlirce  sessions,  dissolved 
on  tjie  5th  July,  1697 ;  and  there  were  other  three  Parliaments  called 
the  remainder  of  William's  reign,  which  terminated  on  the  2nd 
1 702,  We  need  not  follow  the  course  of  Parliaments  through 
III!  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  acct'&iiiDn  of  George  L  was  marked  by  considerable  disaffection 
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throughout  the  coimtry,  which  at  last  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  an 
the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  Vigorous  and  sc^vere  measures 
were  adopted^  and  all  open  resistance  was  speedily  suppressed;  but 
although  actual  rebellion  was  tluis  f^nelled,  it  was  known  that  disaffec- 
tion continued  to  smoulder  long  after  its  fiercer  flames  had  been 
subdued.  The  Jacobite  party  were  supposed  to  rest  their  remaining 
hopes  upon  the  possibilityj  on  the  recurrence  of  the  election  under  the 
Triennial  Bill,  of  returiiing  a  Parliament  favourable  to  a  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  A  new  Parliament  had  met  on  the  15th  March,  1715, 
and  consequently  another  election  need  not  occnr  till  1718,  but  the 
King's  supjKirterSj  having  a  majority  in  the  HouseSj  thought  it  better 
at  once  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  next  eleetions  taking 
place  before  the  excited  feelings  of  the  country  had  subsided,  and 
resolved  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  sitting  Parliament.  At  firsts  it 
is  said,  it  was  only  intended  to  set  aside  the  Triennial  Act  upon  one 
occasioUj  hut  it  was  decided  to  he  better  to  adopt  a  course  at  once 
bolder  and  Xca^  lialile  to  the  reproach  of  being  dictated  by  present  weak- 
ness. On  the  10th  April,  1716,  a  Bdl  for  Septennial  Parliaments  was 
introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  House  of  Lords,  After 
reciting  the  Triennial  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  went  on : — "  And  whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  said  clau!<c  hatli  proved  very  grievous  and  burthensome,  by  occasion- 
ing much  greater  and  more  continued  expenses,  in  order  to  elections  of 
members  to  ser%'e  in  Parliament,  and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats 
animosities  among  the  subjects  of  this  realm  than  were  ever  knowa^ 
before  the  said  clause  was  enacted  ;  and  the  said  provision,  if  it  should 
continue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture,  when  a  restless  and  Popish 
faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within 
this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Government :  Be  it  enacted  that  the  present 
Parliament  and  all  Parliaments  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
called,  assembled,  or  held,  shall  ami  may  respectively  have  continuance 
for  seven  years  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  on  which, 
by  the  writ  of  summons,  this  present  Parliament  hath  beenor  any  future 
Parliaments  shall  be  appointed  to  meet,  unless  this  present  or  any  such 
Parliament  hereafter  to  be  summoned,  shall  be  sooner  dissolved  by  his 
Majesty,  Ins  heirs  or  successors/' 

Although  the  inconveniences  of  the  Triennial  Act  were  put  forward 
with  so  much  prominence,  as  a  cover,  it  was  scarcely  pretended  that  there 
was  any  other  real  motive  for  bringing  in  the  Bill  than  to  deprive  the 
Jaeobite  and  disafFected  party  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  greater 
influence  in  Parliament*  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  14th 
April,  on  which  occasion  a  long  and  animated  debate  took  place,  but  on 
a  division  the  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  98  to  61,  Thirty 
influential  Peers,  however,  recorded  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
measure  as  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.     It  was  read  a  third  time 
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and  passed  tvTo  days  later  by  a  majority  of  09  to  36,  a  considerable 
number  of  Peers  agaia  protestiugj  and  the  Bill  was  sent  do  we  to  the 
Commons  on  the  10th  April.  Lord  (luernsey  immediately  moved  that 
the  Bill  should  be  rcjeeted  without  being  read^  a  eourse  which,  as 
unprecedented,  was  of  course  not  adopted*  The  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  276  to  156^  and  it  was  read  a  third  time  and 
committed  on  the  24th,  after  a  long  and  vehement  debate.  It  was 
objected  that  to  pass  sueli  a  measure  from  the  fear  of  an  ilt-affeeted 
Parliament  beiug  elected,  was  practically  to  confess  that  the  existing 
Parliament  did  not  represent  tlie  nation  and  was  therefore  prolonged ; 
it  was  in  fact  a  declaration  "  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  are 
the  supporters  of  the  liberties  and  true  interests  of  the  people,  which 
the  people  themselves  are  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and  wouhl  effectually 
do  so  by  a  new  choice,  and  therefore  they  are  to  he  treated  like  indiscreet 
children  and  not  to  have  their  frow^ardness  humoured  at  the  price  of 
their  undoing."  As  to  diminishing  bribery  and  corniption  and  the 
expense  of  elections,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Bill  would  certainly 
increase  them,  for  those  that  give  money  to  get  into  Parliament  would 
naturally  give  more  for  seven  than  for  three  years.  It  is  unnecessary, 
here,  to  refer  more  minutely  to  the  accusation  that  such  an  Act  was 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Expediency  and  Ministerial  influence 
carried  the  day,  and  the  Septennial  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  284 
to  1(j2,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  regulate  the  duratiou  of  Par- 
liaments« 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  glaiice  at  the  practical 
operation  of  this  measure  upon  subsequent  Parliaments.  The  Parlia- 
ment by  which  the  Septennial  Bill  was  enacted  began  to  sit  on  the 
17th  March,  1?15,  and,  after  seven  session^  was  dissolved  on  the  10th 
March,  1722^  having  taken  full  advantage  of  its  legal  term  of  duration 
and  subsisted  for  seven  years  all  but  a  week.  The  next,  after  five 
sessions,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  the  King.  Under 
George  IL  there  w^ere  five  Parliaments,  all  of  which,  except  the  third, 
held  seven  sessions  each  and  existed  for  periods  ranging  between  six 
years  two  months  and  sixteen  days  (the  first)  and  six  years  four  months 
and  twenty-seven  days  (the  fourth).  The  third  held  only  six  sessions 
and  lasted  only  five  years  six  mouths  and  seven  days.  The  last 
Parliament  in  this  reign  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects 
abnormal,  its  first  session,  from  31st  May,  1754,  to  5th  June,  only 
having  lasted  five  days,  and  its  eighth  session  having  taken  place  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  under  George  TIL,  but  from  its  first  meeting  till  the 
close  of  its  last  session  on  the  IDth  March,  17G1,  it  existed  for  six  years 
nine  months  and  nineteen  days.  Under  George  III,  thirteen  Par- 
liaments were  elected.  Of  ihesc,  two  were  of  very  short  duration,  the 
lajit  being  dissolved  10th  ^larch,  1819,  after  the  death  of  the  King, 
having  only  held  two  sessions.  Two  were  dismissed  after  subsisting  only 
about   three  years  and   a  half,  and  four  years^  respectively;   but   the 
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remainder  continued  in  existence  for  terms  ranging  betwcea  five  years 
three  months  and  seven  days^  and  six  years  six  months  and  nineteen 
days ;  the  next  two  longest  terms  being  the  first  under  George  III*, 
which  endured  from  3rd  November,  1761,  to  10th  March,  1768,  a  peric 
of  six  years  four  months  and  seven  days,  and  another  from  18th  MayJ 
1784j  to  3rd  August,  1790,   a  term  of  six  years  two  mouths   and  six*" 
teen  days.     The  long  term  of  six  years  six  mouths  and  nineteen  days 
referred  to  above  was  that  of  the  second  Parliament  of  this  rcigu,  wliiciij 
began  to  sit  10th  May,  1768,  and  was  dissolved  30th  September,  177^ 
During  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  there  were  only  two  Parliaments  elected, 
the  first  of  which  subsisted  for  six  years  one  month  and  eleven  days,  and 
the  second,  after  four  sessions,  being  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  King.    In  the  short  reign  of  some  seven  years  of  William  IV.,  there 
were  no  less  than  four  Parliaments  elected,  but  this  was  the  period  of  the j 
Reform  Bill,  on  account  of  which  two  elections  at  least  took  place,  and* 
the  last  Parliament  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  King,      During 
the  present  reign,  there  have  already  been  nine  Parliaments  elected,  the  ■ 
duration  of  three  of  which  may  be  quoted  :  The  second  Parliament  of  ths 
i*eign  commenced  the   19th  Atigust,  1811,  and  after  seven  sessions  wa 
dissolved  23rd  July,  184-7.     The  fii'st  session  was  very  brief.     The  House" 
met   on  the   19th   August,  1811,  and   at  the  end  of  that  month   the 
Melbourne  Ministry  resigned  power  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who,  "having  formed  his  Government,  with  Mr,  Gladstone  first  as  Vice* 
I^resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  soon 
after  as  President  of  that  Board  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  continue 
the  business  of  the  session  until  the  7th  October,  when  the  House  was] 
prorogued.      As  there  was  no  re-election,  however,  the  duration  of  thu 
Parliament  until  dissolved  23rd  July,  1847,  was  five  years  eleven  montl 
and  four  days.      The  sixth  Parliament  of  the  reign  had  a  still  longer^ 
term  under  Lord  Palmcrston,  with  Mr*  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer.     It  met  the  31st  May,  1859,  and  after  seven  sessions  was^ 
dissolved  Gth  July,  1805,  having  existed  six  years  one  month   and  six 
days.     The  present  Parliament,  which  met  first  on  the  5th  March,  1874, 
has  already  held  six  sessions,  and  on  the  5  th  February  of  this  year  it  had 
subsisted  for  six  yeai-s.     It   is  undeniable  that   there  is  no  legislative 
enactment  prescribing  a  dissolution  before  the  expiry  of  seven   years, 
and  although  very  k\f  Parliaments  have  been  protracted  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  legal  period  of  duration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  time 
fixed  for  the  final  dissolution,  within  that  period,  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
political  expediency. 

The  Septennial  Act  may  have  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was 
more  immediately  passed,  and  saved  the  House  of  Brunswick  from 
a  moment  of  danger,  but  it  certainly  neither  diminished  Parliamentarv 
bribery  and  corruption,  nor  decreased  the  expense  of  elections.  At 
lio  time  has  the  House  of  Commons  been  more  corrupt  than  during 
the  period  following  the  adoption  of  Septennial  Parliamccittj  and  the 
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"client  to  which  bribery  at  elections  was  carried,  involving  frequently  the 
raiQ  of  great  families,  is  too  notorious  to  require  much  notice  here. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  revert  to  Triennial  Parliaments.  On 
the  I3th  March,  1731,  Mr,  Bromley,  seconded  by  Sir  Johu  St.  Aubyn. 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  others.  The 
balance  of  argument  in  the  debate  w^aa  markedly  in  favour  of  the 
iDotiou,  but  the  influence  of  the  Government,  aided  by  the  personal 
interest  of  the  House,  which  had  no  wish  for  more  frequent  elections, 
clcfeated  it,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  247  to  184.  The  next 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Bill  was  made  on  the  25th  April,  1771,  when 
Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  made  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  twelve  annual 
motions  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  all  of  which  proved 
ciDsueceiJsfid,  the  majority  against  him,  on  the  last  occasion  of  his 
bringing  it  forward,  in  1785,  being  142  to  58.  As  a  general  rule 
Jfr.  Sawbridge's  motions,  though  more  than  once  sujjported  by  strong 
petitions  from  the  Livery  of  London,  were  met  with  almost  scornful 
iiilcnce  by  Government,  who,  in  default  of  arguments,  met  the  motions 
with  the  stolid  but  too  eflfectual  resistance  of  majorities.  On  one  occa- 
son,  however,  the  8th  May,  1 780,  a  very  vigorous  and  interesting  debate 
occorrcd,  to  which  I  can  here  do  little  more  than  refer.  Burke 
made  a  long  and  vehement  speech,  of  some  three  houi's'  duration, 
against  the  motion,  characterized  by  his  usuiil  eloquence,  and  abound- 
tog  with  specious  reasoning,  but  also  full  of  that  exaggeration  into 
wliicii,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  a  vivid  imagination  is  too  frequently 
hurried.  His  argument  was  based  upon  a  theoretical  admission  of  the 
right  of  popular  election  and  a  strong  practical  aversion  to  its  exercise. 
I  can  only  venture  to  quote  the  peroration,  in  which  he  depicts  the 
terrible  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  Triennial  Parliaments  : — 

*'Tlma,  in  my  opinion^  the  shortness  of  a  Triennial  sitting  would  lifwe  the  fol- 
lowing ill  effects  :  it  would  make  the  member  more  shamelessly  and  shock jngl}' 
corrupt :  it  would  incrcuae  bis  dependence  on  those  who  could  best  support  him 
;xl  his  election  (the  GoverDnient);  it  would  wrack  and  tear  to  pieces  the  fortunes 
ofthuse  who  stood  upon  their  own  fortunes  and  their  private  interest;  it  would 
make  the  elections  infinitely  more  venal ;  and  it  >vould  make  the  whole  body  of 
people  who  are,  whether  they  have  votes  or  not^  concerned  in  elections,  more  law- 
Jtas,  more  idle,  more  debauched ;  it  would  utterly  destroy  the  sobriety,  tlic  industry, 
tlkc  tutegrity,  the  simplicity  of  all  the  people  ;  and  undermine,  I  am  much  afraid, 
«be  deepest  aa>d  best  laid  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth/* 

Burke,  contrary  to  the  usually  received  opinion,  maintained  that 
Triennial  Parliaments  would  fatally  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  formerly  approved  of  the  Septennial 
Bin,  as  expedient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  now 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  its  repeal.  "  One  of  the 
arg^umcntii  on  which  he  principally  rested/'  he  said,  ^^  was  that  annual 
Parliaments  would  lessen  the  influence  of  the  Crown/'  and  he  declared 
iliat|  ''  if  any  of  his  constituents  were  to  ask  him  what  our  present  mis* 
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fortunes  were  ascribable  to,  he  should  say :  The  first  cause  was,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  ;  the  second,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the 
third,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  to  that  and  that  only,  in  his  mind^  could 
it  be  owing  that  an  unpopular  and  unsuccessful  ministry,  whose  measure* 
had  ruined  their  country,  kept  their  office,''  Upon  a  division,  the 
motion  was  negative-d  by  a  majority  of  182  to  90.  AVhen  Mr, 
Sawbridgcrepcjited  his  motion  on  the  17th  May,  1782,  Fox  again  spoke 
for  an  hour  in  its  favour,  and  on  this  occasion  Pitt  warmly  supported 
it ;  but  it  was  lost  by  149  to  61. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  afterw.inis  Earl  Grey,  made  a  motion  in 
the  Commons  fijr  Parliamentary  reform,  and  laid  before  the  House  a 
petition  from  an  association  to  which  he  belonged  bearing  the  name  of 
'^  The  Friends  of  the  People,**  the  second  object  of  which  was:  ''To 
secure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  their  right  of  €»lecting 
their  representatives  ;*'  and  in  again  bringing  forward  his  motion  on 
the  26th  May,  1797,  Grey  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  the  reform  in 
the  representation  were  adopted,  though  not  otherwise,  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  should  be  limited  to  three  years.  In  1817,  Lord  Brougham, 
then  still  in  the  Lower  House,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act  ;  but  unforeseen  impediments  caused  so  much  delay, 
that  he  was  forced  to  postpone  it  to  the  following  year,  when  the  motion 
was  taken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Heron,  Brougham,  together  with  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly,  cordially  supporting  it.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
117  to  42,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  the  Hon.  T.  Brand,  Mr.  Gore  Langton,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Lcfevre,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  amongst  others,  voting  w^ith  the 
minority.  The  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  23rd  July,  1^33,  when 
Mr,  Tennyson  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  motions  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  hut  a  majority  of  49  voted  against  it.  Mr. 
Tennyson  again  brought  forward  his  motion  on  the  15th  May,  1834, 
and  the  8th  May,  1837,  unsuccessfully,  although  the  majority  against 
him  only  amounted  to  9*  Amongst  those  who  voted  with  the  minorities 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  C.  Duller, 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  H,  L.  Bulwer,  Cobbett,  Lord  A.  Conyngham, 
W.  S,  Crawford,  T.  Dnucombc,  W.  Ewart,  0.  Grote,  Hume,  C.  S. 
Lefevre,Lord  \V*  Lennox,Dr.  Lusliington,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  R.  L,  Shicl, 
Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Colonel  Thompson,  Colonel  Torrens, 
C,  P.  Villiers,  and  J*  H.  Vivian.*  A  similar  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Sharmau  Crawford,  in  1843,  with  as  little  success ;  but  in  the  following 
year  Mr.  Tennyson  D^Eyncourt  again  brought  forward  his  ujotion,  and 
on  this  occasion  it  was  carried  by  a  mnjority  of  46  to  41.  Such  a  victory, 
however,  was  equivalent  to  defeat,  and  the  measure  was  tacitly  abandoned. 

This  E>ketch  is  suQBeient  to  show  that  the  institution  of  Triennial 
Parliaments  is  a  constitutional  right  which  was  at  one  time  insisted 
upon  as  necessary  to   the  nation  and  authoritatively  imjiosted  upon  the 

*  When  firat  icekitig  «!ecii^ii  fur  Pj^lifttneBt,  Lord  Ccaconafield  ftdvccAUd  tlte  ado|>ti«(it 
ol  TncnniAl  PftiliameiiiB,  *■ 
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Crown.     Daring  the  temporary  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  Restoration, 
the  right  was  abandoned  to  Charles  IL  by  one  of  the  moat  venal  and 
corrupt  Parliaments  on  record,  bnt  one  of  the  first  acta  after  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  demand  and   reinstitute^   in   spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Crown,  the  precious  privilege,  and  the  subsequent  substitution  of  Sep- 
tetuiial  Parliaments  was  effected  as  a  temporary  expedient,  at  a  moment 
of  dynastic  cmergencjj  without  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Triennial  Parliaments  would  have  contiuued  the  rule  to  the  present  day. 
Once    institutetlj    it    is   not   surprising   that    Septennial    Parliaments, 
originally  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure,  have  been  perpetuated,  for 
both  the  uatux*al  British  aversion  to  trouble  and  change  and  the  vested 
interestj  so  to  say,  in  long  Parliaments,  corruptly  purchased  at  least  up 
to  the  passing  of  the   Reform   Bill,  have    assisted   in  preserving  them. 
The  substitution  of  Septennial  Parliaments,  moreover,  was  characterized 
by  peculiarities   which  demand  consideration,      A  Parliament  elected 
under  the  Triennial  Act  decreed  not  only  that  succeeding  Parliaments 
should  endure  for  seven  years,  but  that  its  own  existence  should  extend 
to  that  term.     It  virtually  re-elected  itself  for  a  term   of  four  years 
without  any  appeal  to  the  Constituencies,      The  constitutional  right  to 
pass  such  a  law  has  been  much  questioned,  and  not  without  consider- 
able reason.      It  is  obvious  that  Parliament  have  a  perfect  right  to  alter 
existing  laws  as  well  as  to  make   new  ones,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
natural  Limitation  of  this  rights  in  a  Constitution  based  upon  representa- 
tive institutions,  which  excludes  legislation  changing,  in  such  a  manner, 
the  relation  between  the  actual  assembly  effcctiog  the  change  and  the 
electors  who  empowered  them  to  legislate  at  alL     It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  for  the  future,  which  does  not 
immediately  affect  the  Parliament  which   makes  it,  is  the  result  of  a 
calm  exercise  of  judgment,  but  where  such  an  alteration  is  immediately 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  who  arc  legislating,  and  suspends  the 
rights   of  those  who   elected  them,  the  disinterested  wisdom   may   be 
rightly  suspected.     An  attorney,  appointed  for  three  years,  who  should 
moke  use  of  his   delegated  authority    to   extend  that  term   to   seven 
years,  without  power  of  revocation,   would   be  in  the  position  of  the 
Parliament  which  adopted  the  Septennial  Bill,      It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  legislation  were    tolerated,   any  ministry   with    a  sufficient   and 
obedient   majority  might  pass  an  Act  extending  the  duration   of  that 
Parliament  to  fourteen  years,  and  feloniously  secure  a  double  term  of 
oflSce,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  to  which  it  might  be  obsequious. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  other  precedent  for  such  legislation,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the   history  of  Septennial  Parliaments  is 
inseparably  connected  with  this  dangerous  use  of  delegated  authority* 
Tliere  is  another  fact  in  connection  with  it  which  must  be  pointed  out* 
The  Septennial  Act  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  suspending 
the  electoral  rights  of  the  nation.      It  was  feared  by  the  Government 
of  the  day  that  the  sense  of  the  nation,  if  taken,  would  not  be  favour- 
able to  the  views  held  by  them,   and  they  consequently  extended  the 
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duration  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  nation  an  opp 
tmiity  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  at  all.  The  view  held  by  the 
Government  was  very  probably  right,  and  the  verdict  wliich  it  wa^s 
feared  that  the  country  might  pronounce  might,  equally  probably,  have 
been  foolish,  but  it  is  a  perilous  precedent  when  a  party  in  office  assume 
to  themselves  the  power  to  gag  the  voice  of  the  nation.  These  con- 
siderations seem  to  show,  at  least,  that  the  institution  of  Septennial 
Parliaments  has  no  prescriptive  right  sheltering  it  from  criticism  and 
reform,  and  that,  on  the  contrary^  if  any  circumstances  of  origin  and 
history  can  affect  our  judgment  as  to  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  the  triennial  term  has  higher  national  and  constitutional 
claims. 

Although  Karl  Grey  had  previously  expressed  his  own  view  that  the 
duration  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  should  be  limited  to  three  years, 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  success  of  which  he  had  so  great  a  part,  did  not 
deal  with  the  subject.  Loixl  John  Russell,  when  introducing  that  great 
measure,  alluded  to  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  as  likely  to  be  considered  by  many  a  defect, 
lie  explained  that  the  point  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  it  had  been  judged  better,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  it  to  be 
afterwards  introduced  by  any  meml>er  who  chose  to  take  it  up,  rather 
than  bring  it  in  at  the  end  of  a  Bill  regulating  matters  totally  distinct. 
The  addition  of  such  a  provision  would  have  complicated  the  diflSculty 
which  the  Reform  Bill  had  to  encounter,  and  made  an  already  unwelcome 
measure  doubly  unwelcome  to  members  of  the  old  parliamentary  school. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  not  himself  in  favour  of  Triennial  Parliaments, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  that,  if  he  had  to  reconstruct 
de  novo  a  system  of  Government,  he  should  fix  the  duration  at 
five  years.  As  matters  actually  stood,  however,  he  considered 
that  the  change  from  Septennial  to  Quinquennial  Parliaments  would 
cause  more  trouble  than  advantage.  It  its  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  not  shown  itself  very  anxious  for  any  change 
which  would  at  once  increase  the  trouble  of  elections  and  lessen  the 
benefits  derived  from  them,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  membership. 
But  although  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  directly  deal  with  the  question  aa 
to  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  its  I'esnlts,  it  has 
very  materially  affected  the  arguments  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
main  props  of  the  Septennial  system.  Prior  to  that  great  reform,  the 
evils  attending  genera!  electiuns  were  of  a  very  glaring  and  disgraceful 
character,  and  these  wore  certainly  aggravated  by  the  long  term  of 
office  secured  by  successful  candidates,  which  rendered  it  worth  while  to 
spend  money  freely  during  ihe  very  occasional  recurrence  of  elections. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  notorious  contest  for  the  Borough  of 
Northampton,  in  17G8,  when  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Halifax 
each  spent  XloQ^OOO,  and  Earl  Spencer  £100,CK)0,  in  support  of  rival 
candidates,  making  the  election  expenses  amount  to  £  R)0,000.  The 
ftame  kind  of  thing,   to  a  smaller  extent^  was  prevalent   everywhere. 
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With  protracted  periods  of  polling,  almost  uuiversal  bribery  and  cor- 
ruptioiij  idleness,  drunkennes^s,  and  violence  througbout  tbc  country, 
he  disinclination  to  increase  the  frequency  of  sucb  shameful  excesses, 

^eveu  if  by  increasing  the  frequency  their  excitement  were  materially 
diminished,  was  not  unnatural.  The  great  Reform  Bill,  with  the 
numerous  further  measures  of  reform  which  have  since  been  brought 
into  operation,  have  effectually  removed  most  of  these  evils,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ere  long  othei*  improvements  will  be  introduced, 
impliijnug  the  process  of  voting,  and  still  farther  reducing  the  already 

^greatly  reduced  expense  of  elections.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  great 
confidence,  I  tliink,  that  even  the  excitement  and  political  disturbance 
of  elections  will  be  greatly  diminished  when,  instead  of  recurring  only 
after  a  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  there  has  been  a  long 
accretion  of  suppressed  political  feeling,  elections  occuj*  at  more  frequent 
inten^als,  and  the  expression  of  national  views  becomes  more  habitual, 
and  consequently  more  tranquil-  The  eagerness  of  a  three  ycars^  can- 
didate, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  three  years'  election  on  the  olher^ 
cannot  be  so  intense  as  when  an  election  occurs  only  once  in  seven 
ycarij^  and  the  candidate  receives  so  much  more  extended  a  grant  of 
trust*  There  is,  at  least,  no  longer  any  moral  or  mechanical  objection 
connected  with  the  mere  business  of  elections  which  should  have  material 
weight  in  deciding  the  term  of  duration  of  Parliaments*  The  problem 
must  be  decided  upon  higher  grounds. 

If  we  compare  the  present  extent  of  the  franchise  with  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed,  and  which  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  century  afterwards,  we  must  perceive  that  the  conditions 
»f  the  representative  system  have  become  completely  altered.      At  that 

^time,  when  a  niche  in  a  wall  was  represented  in  Parliament,  when  two 
householders  returned  two  members  between  them,  and  a  large  mass  of 
the  constituencies  were  mere  *' rotten  Boroughs,^^  without  practical 
iDdei>endcnce  or  intelligent  freedom,  whether  the  suffrage  were  exercised 
once  in  three  years,  or  once   in  seven,  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

|The  Reform  Bill  changed  matters  a  great  deal,  and  the  measures  which 
ave  since  been  adopted  for  extending  the  franchise  have  changed  them 
still  mure.     There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  fitted  than 
tie  English  nation,  both  by  antecedents  and  character,  to  be  entrusted 

^with  a  general  share  in  representative  government,  and  all  Governments, 
in  wisely  and  gradually  lowering  the  limits  of  the  franchise,  have 
recognized  the  important  part  which  the  possession  of  a  vote  may  play 
in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses.  The  development  of 
interest  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  in  which  each  voter  has  a 
bumble   share,   and   the   consequent   stimulus   to  study  its  institutions, 

^ditcoM  its  politics,  and  follow  its  negociations  with   other  Governments, 

is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  any  nation.       The   very   right  to  a  vote 

rhich  leads  able  men  to  think  it  worth  while  to   address  the  elector  is 

Jculated   to  cultivate   his  intelligence,  and   I  believe  that   even   the 

|roc  of  responsibility  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the   electoral  right 
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tends  m  its  degree  to  sober  the  judgment  and  elevate  the  man.  That 
the  hope  of  such  eilecta  as  these  upon  the  mass  of  electors  has  not  been 
altogether  disappointed  we  naay  gather,  for  instance,  from  such  testimony 
as  that  borne  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  other  day,  when 
addressing  a  meeting  at  Leeds*  *'  But  what  we  find  increasingly 
among  the  different  classes  of  this  country/'  said  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
**  is  this,  that  whether  it  be  by  public  meeting — whether  it  be  by  the  study 
of  the  Press — whether  it  be  in  one  way  or  in  another,  the  great  body  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  occupied  in  studying  political  questions  of  the 
day,  and  forming  honest  opinions  upon  them/'  The  fact  is,  however, 
that,  with  Septennial  Parliaraeats,  the  possession  of  the  franchise  is 
deprived  of  half  its  stimulating  influence  by  the  rarity  of  its  exercise.  i 
If  it  be  in  the  least  degree  true  that  a  vote  produces  salutary  effects 
upon  the  possessor,  it  is  in  some  sort  a  talent  buried  in  a  napkin,  since 
it  can  only  be  maile  useful  once  in  seven  years.  Three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  representative  system  was  yet  unreforaied  and  the 
country  was  still  comparatively  ignorant  and  |>oliticalIy  corrupt,  Sydney 
Smith  perceived  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  suffrage.  He  wrote:  *' The 
only  foundation  of  political  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the 
only  circumstance  which  makes  a  lively  impression  upon  their  8enses,4 
and  powerfully  reminds  them  of  their  importance,  their  power,  and 
their  rights,  is  the  periodical  choice  of  their  representatives.*'  It  seems 
evident  that  the  principles  which  have  guided  statesmen  in  their  reform 
of  Parliamentary  representation  in  England,  and  in  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  logically  require  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  right  of 
election,  and  that,  without  it,  the  main  object  of  such  legislation  remains 
only  partially  attained. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  much  more  forcibly 
illustrates  the  change  of  circumstances  amongst  which  we  now  live, 
and  which  demands  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  if 
Parliament  is  to  be  really  a  representative  body,  or  even  if  a  relative 
closeness  of  connection  between  Government  and  the  nation  is  to  be 
maintained.  It  was  formerly  argued  that  such  a  term  as  seven  years 
was  requisite  for  the  reasonable  development  of  Ministerial  policy,  and 
that  the  pmgreas  of  events  rarely  required  a  more  frequent  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  the  nation.  This  can  no  longer  be  said*  The  marvellous 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  means  of  communication,  and  in 
the  mode  of  locomotion  and  transport,  has  completely  revolutionized 
diplomacy  and  international  relations.  News  no  longer  flies  on  leaden 
wings;  negoeiations  do  not  now  "proceed  at  a  snaiTs  pace;  warlike 
operations  do  not  for  months  hang  fire.  The  political  machine  is 
worked  by  electricity.  We  know  in  a  few  minutes  what  is  pafising  in 
every  capital  in  Europe;  in  a  few  hours  we  exchange  despatches  w*ith 
India,  and  hear  of  battles  beyond  the  passes  of  Afghanistan*  In  a  few 
days  a  fleet  can  reach  Constantinople,  or  an  army  be  transported  to 
the  Cape.  The  peace  of  Europe  may  be  disturbed  in  a  week,  the 
whole  policy  of  a  Government  change  complexion  in  a  mouth.     Three 
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years  of  times  Hke  theaCj  when  event:^  march  M'itli  giant  strides,  are 
incomparably  more  than  seven  years  of  the  past.  The  "  Seven  Years 
wars^'  of  a  century  ago  have  become  "Seven  Days  wars^'  in  the  present. 
If  the  relative  closeness  between  the  policy  of  Governments  and  the  sense 
of  the  nation  is  in  any  degree  to  be  preservedj  it  is  therefore  essential 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments*  A  term  of  three  years  is  far 
from  being  too  short  for  the  free  exercise  of  Parliamentary  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  representatives^  and  seven  years  are  very  far  too 
long  for  the  abandonment  of  electoral  control  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  remarks  which  I  am  making  arc  not  to 
be  interpreted  in  any  party  sense,  but  are  ioteaded  to  apply  to  Tory  and 
Llbcrral  indifferently  under  the  Septennial  Bill,  although  illustrations 
may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  taken  from  the  existing  Government. 
Whether  we  regard  Foreign  or  Domestic  policy,  but  more  especially  the 
former^  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  uow-a-days,  a 
Parliament  elected  for  seven  years  cannot  be  considered  a  permanent 
representative  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  undeniable,  for  instance^  that  when  the  present  Parliament  was  1 
elected  there  was  no  idea  whatever  that  there  would  be  any  such 
difficulty  before  it  as  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  nor  did  the  electors 
dream  of  a  little  war  at  the  Cape^  the  resettlement  of  Zululandj  or  the 
aimexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Quite  as  little  did  the  nation  suppose 
that  it  was  giving  a  sanction  to  the  policy  of  a  scientific  frontier,  or  a 
quasi,  if  not  absolute,  annexation  of  Afghanistan.  These  portentous 
developments  of  national  policy  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  six 
years  during  which  this  Parliament  has  subsisted  and  tlic  Tory  party 
hm  been  in  power,  but  they  were  unforeseen  when  this  Parliament  was^ 
elected.  Can  it  be  said  to  represent  the  sense  of  England  ?  The 
Tory  party  of  course  says  that  it  docs,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  very 
large  party  says  that  it  does  not ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases, 
in  which  intermediate  elections  to  fill  vacancies  have  taken  place,  a 
cbange  of  opinion,  whether  of  one  nature  or  the  other,  has  been  proved 
by  the  result.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  did  the  coustitucncicii  call 
upon  their  former  member  to  resign  or  to  alter  his  policy.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  whether  the  one  assertion  or  the  other  be  correct, 
both  assertions  remain  mere  matter  of  unattested  belief— belief  which 
can  only  be  verified  by  a  new  general  election.  It  is  matter  of  history 
that  last  general  election  was  peculiar.  The  Liberal  party,  which  had 
previously  been  in  power  with  a  large  majority,  was  defeated  at  the 
poll.  There  was  a  moment,  at  least,  of  reaction  against  it.  On  another 
occasion,  that  which  happened  to  the  Liberal  party  may  happen  to  the 
Tory  party.  Is,  then,  the  feeling  of  irritation  or  momcutary  reaction, 
which  may  pass  rapidly  away,  to  be  perpetuated  for  seven  years  ?  Can 
it  l)e  riglitly  maintained  that,  in  these  times  of  rapid  transition,  the  only 
thing  which  muHt  remain  immutable  is  the  result  of  an  election  ?  Is 
it  rcaf^ouable  to  assert  that  the  country  must  approve  of  a  policy 
bocaiise  a  party  majority,   elected,  perhaps  in  a  moment   of  reaction. 
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before  it   was  dreamt  of^  obediently  support  the  Ministry  which  con- 
ducts it  ?     Constituencies  rarely  can  express  their  dissent  in  any  certain 
form   except  at  an    election.     T^o    organization    which  has  yet    been 
devised   is  accepted  as  the  authoritative  interpreter   of  the   sense  of 
electors.     In  most  places  there   is  no  definite  organization  at  alL     The  y 
vote  given  in  a  nionient  of  excitement  or   anger  cannot  be  revoked  for  I 
seven  years^  although  the  better  sense  may  long  have  virtually  repented  of     ' 
it.     But  whether  given  under  the  influence  of  transitory  opinion^  or  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  policy  which  might  subsequently  be   parried  on 
under  its  authority,  a  vote  is  supposed   to  indicate  the  permanent  sense  ■ 
of  the   country  for  seven  years.     It  is  a  gre^t  wrong  to  the  nation^  ■ 
that  the  power  of  expressing  ite  sense  should  stick   in  the  mud  of 
antiquated  rules,  whOe  the  march  of  events  has  permanently  attained 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Triennial  Parliaments  necessarily  pre- 
suppose Triennial  Governments,  If  it  be  not  a  mere  convenient 
political  fiction  to  represent  the  policy  of  a  Government  as  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  deriring  its  chief  strength  from  national  support,  and 
sustained  by  the  sense  that  it  is  heartily  approved  by  the  people,  it 
follows  that  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  approval  of  the  natiooj  a 
Government  must  be  weak.  Where  national  supixjrt  is  unequivocally 
expressed  a  Government  is  strong.  The  only  systematized  and  certaiu 
manner  iu  which  policy,  whether  Foreign  or  Domestic,  can  be  approved 
by  the  nation  is  a  general  election.  An  appeal  to  the  country,  in  fact, 
is  always  resorted  to  in  critical  moments  by  a  party  which  supposes  it 
will  gain  strength  by  the  result,  and  avoided  by  the  side  which  is 
supposed  to  be  unpopular.  Instead  of  Triennial  Parliaments  involving 
Triennial  Governments,  that  which  they  would  ensure  would  be  strong 
Governments,  Governments  which,  it  would  necessarily  be  known, 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  not  Governments  possibly 
supported  by  servile  majorities,  elected  during  momentary  ebullitions 
which  very  soon  cease  to  represent  the  true  feeling  of  the  nation. 
Triennial  Parliaments  would  not  by  any  means  imply  a  change  of 
Government,  but  they  would  ensure  substantive  as  contradistinguished 
from  apparent  representation  of  Great  Britain,  But  suppose  that  they 
did  sometimes  lead  to  a  dismissal  of  Ministers,  and  a  change  iu  the 
relative  position  of  parties,  is  that  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  ?  It  ia 
eertainly  not  to  be  so  regarded,  if  the  representative  system  is  to  be 
effective,  and  not  a  mere  political  sham,  for  in  any  period  when  such  a 
change  ensued  upon  a  general  election,  what  would  have  been  the  actual 
condition  under  the  Septennial  Bill  ?  Obviously,  that  the  Ministry, 
although  it  had  practically  ceased  to  represent  the  nation,  continued  to 
hold  power  in  despite  of  the  nation,  simply  because  no  new  election 
could  destroy  its  hollow  majority  before  the  expiry  of  the  seven  years. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  change  from  Septennial  to  Triennial 
Parliaments  would  produce  no  change  in  Governments  which  is  not; 
imperatively  demanded,  if  a  representative  system  is  to  be  seriously 
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^Jionestly  carried  out,  But,  in  fact^  the  Septennial  election  docs  not 
jeuerally  produce  a  change  in  Government^  and  why  should  it  be 
supposed  that  frequent  change  should  be  the  result  of  Triennial  elections  ? 
,  Tlie  probability  is  that,  generally,  they  would  produce  as  little  political 
iisturbance  as  the  Septennial,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  would  certainly 
be  an  advantage  to  have  more  frequent  confirmation  of  the  national 
^approval,  expressed  thus  without   practical   iuconvenience.     If  change 

rare  the  result,  I  have  already  urged  that  there  is  all  the  greater  necessity 
that  the  representation  should  be  adjusted  to  national  convictions. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  a  member  and  his  constituency,  a 
similar  ai'gument  holds  good.  Sevei*  years  is  too  long  a  term,  in  these 
clays  of  ceaseless  activity  and  change,  in  which  to  delegate  full 
authority  to  a  representative,  without  power  of  revocation^  No  satisfactory 
son  can  be  given  why  an  election  should  now  do  so.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  it  in  any  other  country;  and  if  for  so  long  a  time  the 
Septennial  Bill,  first  introduced  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  has 
fl>een  retained  in  force,  there  is  absolutely  no  valid  reason  why  it  shoidd 
longer  be  continued,  to  the  exclusion,  for  such  long  periods,  of  the 
Jegitimate   exercise    of   the    franchise.     Three  years  now,  it  may  be 

epcated,  are  equivalent  to  much  more  than  seven  years  of  the  gix)d  old 
sleepy  times,   and   the   ratio  of  duration,   compared  with  the  rate  of 

aodern  activity,  would  not  be  substantially  altered  by   the  adoption  of 

Drieunial  Parliaments.  The  trouble  of  the  candidate  would  certainty 
be  increased  by  Triennial  instead  of  Septennial  elections,  and  so  would 
be  the  expeuse,  but  both  the  trouble  and  the  expense  are  perfectly 
voluntary,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  obstacles  when  the 
adequacy  of  national  representation  is  at  stake.  The  legitimate  expense  is 
BOW  comparatively  small,  and  there  are  easy  and  obvious  reforms,  which 

dnnot,  however,  be  here  discussed,  which  must  shortly  be  introduced, 
and  which  should  render  the  expense  of  elections  to  the  candidate  very 

ifling  indeed .    As  to  the  trouble,  that  also  should  be  made  inconsiderable 
very  desirable  arrangements,  such  as  the  abolition  of  personal  canvass, 
and  the  greater  frequency  of  election  would  itself  tend  to  accomplish  this 

suit.     The  assertion  that  the  iudepcndeuce  and  freedom  of  action  of  the 

aember  would  be  crippled  by  the  greater  dependence  upon  the  con- 
stituency, which  would  arise  from  thus  shorteniag  the  duration  of  Par- 
iaments,  seems  to  be  quite  untenable.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  who 
kail  not  **  the  courage  of  his  opinious'^  should  be  scut  up  to  Westminster 
at  all.     But  instead  of  rendering  more  difficult  or  hesitating  the  Parlia- 

acntary  conduct  of  a  member,  the  shorter  term  ought,  on  the  contrary^ 
enable  a   representative  to   act  with  unhesitatiug  confidence.      It  is 
of  couri»e  always  understood  that,  although  a  candidate  may  not  actually 

ledge    himself   upon    many   questions,    he   broadly    professes     certain 

olttical   principles,   which  arc  in  general   accordance  with  the  views  of 
who  elect  him.     The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  any  exist,  must 

Iwmys  be  excecdiugly   rare.     A  candidate    can    never    be    properly    a 

[)Uttcal  c}iameleou>  red  on  the  hustings  of  his  Borough,  and  blue  on  the 
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beuches  of  Wcstmiuster.  He  must  avow  und  act  upon  a  certain  definite 
policy*  AVcl],  there  might  he  difficulty  during  a  Septennial^  but  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  during  a  Trienuialj  Parliament,  in  consistently  fol- 
lowing the  broad  h'uc  of  ]jolicy  professed j  or  at  least  if  any  very  unfore- 
seen and  difficult  emergency  or  change  of  circumstances  arise,  be  could 
not  well  deviate  so  seriously,  during  that  time,  that  his  honest  repre- 
sentations to  his  electors  of  his  honest  dealing  with  the  trust  committed 
to  him  would  not  be  well  received  by  any  Eoglish  constituency.  But  if 
by  his  vote  under  sucli  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances  the  member 
should  wholly  alienate  his  constituents^  the  consequence  would  not  be  au 
immediate  order  to  execution ;  and  it  is  degrading  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  suppose  members  so  weak  and  servile  that  they  dare  not 
act  during  a  Triennial  as  they  would  in  a  Septennial  Parliament,  If 
tlicy  be  honest  they  would  act  iu  the  same  way,  and  if  they  be  not,  arc 
we  to  perpetuate  Septennial  Parliaments  for  the  sake  of  weak  or  dis- 
honest members?  To  argue  that  the  vote  which  might  seem  wrong 
in  a  Triennial  might  seem  right  in  a  Septennial  Parliament,  when  time 
had  been  allowed  for  the  completion  and  development  of  the  questionable 
policy,  is  vain.  It  is  obvious  that  this  plea  could  only  apply  to 
votes  during  the  first  half  of  the  term,  and  that,  after  that  period  has 
elapsed,  all  Parliaments  become  Triennial,  and  the  nervous  member 
would  cease  to  vote  behind  Septennial  barricades.  It  is  e\idcnt,  how* 
ever^  that  all  such  reasoning  presupposes  admirable  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  member,  and  crass  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituency. No  constituency  condemns  any  vote  upon  a  doubtful  or 
difficult-  question,  which  is  in  general  consistency  with  original  pro- 
fessions, and  it  is  intolerable  that  a  member,  who  persistently  diverges 
from  the  jKpliey  declared  upon  the  hustings,  should  be  allowed  to  set 
his  constituents  at  defiance  fur  seven  years,  and  use  the  power  entrusted 
to  him  to  carry  measures  of  which  they  may  seriously  disapprove. 
Triennial  Parliaments  would  really  give  the  member  all  the  independence 
which  could  reasonably  be  desired  by  any  high-minded  man,  while  they 
would  secure  to  the  constituency  the  adequate  representation  which 
electoral  law  naturally  contemplates,  but  which  Septennial  Parliaments 
now  fail  to  ensure* 

One  word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  Septen- 
nial Parliaments  in  connection  with  the  privileges  of  the  Crown, 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  any 
moment,  and  the  power  at  the  same  time  to  \rithhold  dissolution  for 
seven  years  is  a  very  considerable  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
Sovereign,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  adroit  management 
of  popular  passions^  at  the  moment  of  re-election,  might  secure  a 
fresh  lease  of  power  to  a  Ministry  obsequiously,  but  insidioui$ly,  en- 
larging Royal  prerogatives  at  the  ex[>ense  of  the  Constitution.  An  able 
]Uinistry  with  such  tendencies,  supported  by  an  obedient  migority« 
might  do  much  mischief  before  the  country  coiJd  authurilativeljf 
interierp.     It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  country  cau  make  itself  hmaA 
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my  time  without  waitiog  for  an 


electiou.  There  are  complicated 
i visions  which  reoder  any  decisive  expression  of  national  views  almost 
impossiblCj  except  in  the  case  of  gross  abuses,  which  are  not  here  con- 
templated. Party  motives  would  always  secure  the  adhesion  of  con- 
siderable numbers.  Apathy,  indiflercuce,  or  want  of  clear  perception 
would  prevent  action  on  the  part  of  many  more,  and  it  could  only  be 
moments  of  rare  excitement  which  could  stimulate  the  nation  into 
unanimous  utterance  of  opinion.  The  only  eflfectual  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  country  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Ballot -box,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  opportunity  which  can  so  long  be  withhckL  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rule  of  Triennial  Parliaments  were  adopted  in  England 
this  objection  woidd  be  almost  wholly  removed,  without  introducing  any 
'  danger  to  the  Crown.  A  limited  Monarchy  like  ours, 
overnmg  through  Parliament,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  British 
louse  of  Commons.  Its  greatness,  its  strength,  depends  upon  the  close* 
ness  of  its  union  with  the  people,  and  it  is  through  the  possibility  of 
these  relations  becoming  faint  and  vitiated  by  long  Septennial  lapses  of 
communication  that  the  only  risk  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people  exists*  An  ambitious  ilinistcr  and  a  servile 
Cabinet,  taking  advantage  of  a  long  term  of  power,  might,  by  mistaken 
efforts  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  for  a  time  succeed  in 
widening  the  limits  of  prerogative,  but  no  one  who  knows   the  temi»cr 

K  England,  or  the  political  tendencies  of  the  age,  can  doubt  that  the 
y  of  reaction  woukl  eventually  arrive,  bringiug  consequences  assure 
vtliey   arc    undesirable*     Triennial    Parliaments    would    present    an 
Eetual  bar  to  such  injudicious  attempts. 
I  I  have  very   imperfectly  stated  the  case  for  Triennial  ParliamentSt 

^jAdcquatc  treatment  of  it  would  have  required  much  greater  space  than 
^^Bould  be  accorded  to  me  here.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  subject  must 
ere  long  occupy  the  attention  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  dc- 
ulopment  and  completion  of  our  representative  system.  It  is,  of  course, 
rimarily  an  electors'  question,  and  when  Englishmen  are  duly  alive  to 
ke  importance  of  the  franchise,  they  will  scarcely  be  content  to  be  de- 
ived  of  electoral  rights  for  so  long  a  pcriml,  in  times  like  these.  The 
luration  of  Parliaments  should  become  a  hustings  question,  for  it  would 
equire  infantine  trust  in  human  nature  to  hope  that  the  ordinary 
nember,  "  agricolous"  or  otherwise,  should,  without  gentle  stiraulatiou, 
illy  request  that  he  may  be  elected  for  three  years  instead  of  for 
But  even  this  wonder  may  be  expected  from  that  happily  lai*ge 
dais  of  enlightened  politicians  who  think  more  of  the  good  of  the 
ountry  than  they  do  of  personal  ease,  and  to  them  this  important 
iibject  may  be  confidently  commended.  The  duration  of  ParUaments 
adcr  the  strangely-altered  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world 
lust  certainly  be  short^ened  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  au 
^uate  and  trustworthy  representation  of  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

Walter  R,  Cassels. 
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A  THANKFUL  heart  as  heart  of  man  could  be 
Had  William,  Earl  of  Eosljm,  Lord  St.  Claire, 
When  having  long  been  tossed  by  land  and  sea 

And  proved  of  wandering  days  the  foul  and  fair, 
He,  breathing  deep  his  Scotland's  homely  air. 
Oft  gave  it  back  again  in  praise  and  prayer : 
Praise  for  that  cup  of  life  he  held  fulfilled, — 
Prayer,  seeing  that  so  full,  it  could  be  spilled. 

No  princelier  pair  held  sway  beneath  the  throne 
Than  this  same  Earl  of  Boslyn  and  his  mate ; 

The  daily  largess  doled  from  royal  Scone 

Was  poor  to  that  which  flowed  frpm  Roslyn  gate. 
As  man  and  earl  this  lord  was  threefold  great, — 
Great  heart  he  had,  great  stature,  and  estate ; 

And  Roslyn's  lady  though  of  beauty  rare 

Was  called  of  men  ^^  the  good''  and  not  ^'  the  fair.'' 

And  sweetly  in  the  mellow  eventide 

From  lordly  cares  and  lordly  state  unbent. 

These  lovers  on  the  terrace  side  by  side 

Were  wont  to  hold  discourse  of  their  content ; 
Or  else,  their  married  hearts  more  wholly  blent. 
Would  pause  from  talk  with  smiling  faces  leant 

Above  the  babe  who  took  his  fearless  rest 

In  comfort  of  his  mother's  heaving  breast. 
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And  so  it  fell  that  once,  the  day  being  done. 
Resting  in  freedom  of  the  summer  air^ 

They  of  the  golden  setting  of  the  sun 

And  silvery  voice  of  Esk,  were  hardly  'ware; 
Nor  heeded,  if  they  heard  from  their  repair, 
The  quintainc  strokes  delivered  to  the  share 

Of  youthful  pagesj  laughed  at  by  the  grooms^ 

Or  babble  of  the  ladies  at  their  looms. 


The  sky  was  clear  as  any  chrysolite^ 

And  near  the  moon^s  keen  edge,  looked  down  and  smiled 
The  evening  star,  that  knows  no  goodlier  sight 

Tlian  such  a  man  and  woman,  and  their  child. 

Let  blaring  heralds  tell  how  he  was  atyled,^ — 

As  day  wore  on  to  night  through  evening  mild. 
He  was  her  William,  she  his  Margery, 
With  Oliver,  their  infant,  on  her  knee. 

And  on  this  eve  that  was  so  soft  and  fair 

He  spoke,  as  if  to  ease  his  joy^s  excess. 

And  said:  *' Tliis  life  is  sweet  beyond  compare. 

With  Christ,  His  law  in  place  of  Heathenesse, 
With  true  heart- s  love  for  wandering  loneliness. 
With  friends  to  cherish,  and  the  |x)or  to  bless ; 

The  day  ia  fair  and  full,  too  short  the  night 

For  sleep  that  falleth  soft  on  loves'  delight* 

"  My  heart  that  for  such  wealth  ia  all  too  straight 

Must  overflow;   and  truly  as  a  mere 
Makes  fat  its  borders,  doth  our  high  estate 

Give  Suit  of  our  great  joy  to  all  a-near ; 

But  so  joy  changcth,  passeth,  as  the  year. 

Till  of  the  heaven  it  showed  us  nought  appear ; 
I  would  that  blessing  it  might  flow  for  ever 
Renewed  and  still  abiding,  as  a  river ! 


"  And  this  because  I  hold  that  joy  which  springs 
IVom  true  life  lived,  and  love  thus  truly  loved, 

Hnth  might  that  not  belongs  to  mortal  things 

To  lift  the  heart  to  God  ;  which  hath  been  proved 
Of  languid  souls  that  deeds  of  grace  have  moved, 
And  «ou)c  reclaimed  of  love  who  once  had  roved* 

So  in  this  faith  1  fain  would  build,  dear  wife, 

A  monument  to  joy  of  love  and  life  ; 
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"  That  when  our  mortal  house  so  frail  and  fair 
With  windows  of  the  sense  which  open  wide 

And  let  in  various  light  and  spices  rare — 

All  sweets  which  are  of  mother  earth  the  pride — 

Hath  fallen  back  to  dust^  and  side  by  side 

Our  bones  are  laid,  that  men  can  say  ^  they  died/ — 

The  thoughts  which  moved  us  may  appear  alive 

As  now  in  fourteen  hundred  forty-five/' 

So  spoke  the  Earl  outpouring  of  his  heart 

The  overplus,  the  which  his  gentle  dame 

Cherished  as  it  had  been  the  dearest  part 

Of  hers ;  as  oft  she  pondered  on  the  same. 

Their  blended  thought,  of  life  took  form  and  frame. 

And,  as  it  saw  the  day,  they  gave  it  name. 

And  said  :  ^*  The  joy  too  great  for  us  alone. 

Shall  blossom  to  all  after  time  in  stone ; 

"  We  twain  will  build  a  house  to  God,  and  shrine 
For  Mother  Mary  ;  first  to  God  our  King, 

Who  is  our  life,  and  then  for  her,  in  sign 

That  ishe  for  us  hath  travailed  sorrowing. 
And  felt  the  burthen  of  that  '  holy  thing ' 
That  for  our  sore  can  sole  salvation  bring : 

The  love  that  feeds  on  sacrifice,  and  dies 

That  we,  partaking  too,  may  also  rise/^ 

And  hereupon  these  lovers  who  before 

Had  cheer  so  great  between  them,  straightway  drew 
A  draught  of  joy  so  deep,  their  lips  ran  o'er 

In  happy  song,  since  nothing  less  would  do ; 

The  ladies  at  their  looms  rose  up,  and  threw 

Their  shuttles  by,  and  sung  rejoicing  too, 
While  squire  and  page,  with  one  sad  wounded  knight. 
Shouted  incontinent  for  hearts'  delight. 

Then  wheresoever  this  earl  had  seen  a  thing. 
In  countries  far  or  near,  whose  goodliness 

Had  wrought  on  fancy  so  that  it  would  bring 
It  back  to  him  unasked,  he  did  address 
Princes  or  Burghers  of  that  place,  express 
To  send  him  craftsmen,  skilful  more  or  less ; — 

But  fashioned  all  in  habitudes  of  truth 

Whereto  such  sights  had  lessoned  them  in  yootlu 
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So  came  the  Esk  to  siag  its  wayward  song 

To  ears  wbose  cradle-tuue  had  been  tlic  beat 

Of  ocean  waves,  or  river  voices, — strong 

To  bind  the  world  with  mngic  as  they  greet 

Strange  lands  with  rootlicr-tonguc, — or  else  the  sweet 

Lisp  of  the  blue  mid^sea;   but  though  men  meet 

Here  first  from  north  and  south  to  ply  their  art, 

One  only  miiid  informs  each  several  part. 

It  is  Earl  William's  love  that  warms  the  stone. 

His  joy  that  sings  in  it,  his  praise  that  seems 

To  mount  the  shafts  like  sapj  and  break  full  blown 

From  out  their  crowns ;  his  generous  heart  that  teems 
With  life  which  flowing  forth  in  sunny  streams 
Wakes  all  who  know  to  feel  from  sickly  dreams 

Or  thoughts  fantastical,  to  understand, 

Love,  use  the  good  that  springs  beneath  the  hand* 

For  this  each  fellow-creature  of  the  6eld, 

Pleasaunce,  or  garden,  thistle,  kale,  or  vine, 

£aeh  humblest  life-companion,  had  to  yield 
Service  of  homely  beauty,  and  combine 
As  best  it  might,  to  make  complete  the  sign 
Whereto  this  house  was  buildeil,  and  this  shrine^ — 

To  wit :   that  in  these  happy  morning  days 

Plan's  daily  life  seemed  good  enough  for  praise. 

Before  the  leaves  were  sere  the  house  was  planned » 
Before  they  fell  to  earth  the  grave  was  made 

Wherein  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  land 

Beheld  the  stones  deep-rooted  and  inlaid. 
As  seed  whose  bed  we  hollow  by  the  spade 
Or  ere  the  bower  can  comfort  us  with  shade ; 

Then  waited,  longing  for  their  sacred  grove 

To  rise  and  stand  forth  vocal  with  their  love. 


That  day  was  one  to  live  in  thought  alone 
Whereon  the  lord  and  lady  standing  by 

The  Master- buikler,  saw  him  break  the  stone 

First  into  leaf.     A  downward  look  and  shy 
That  Builder  had, — some  said  an  '^  evil  eye,'^ 
But  answering  to  his  call,  for  ever  nigh. 

Bound  by  that  crooked  gaze,  a  Highland  boy 

Wraught,  singing  as  the  robin  sings,  for  joy. 
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The  soul  of  things  is  strong  as  is  well  shown  : 
The  hyssop  finds  firm  foot-hold  in  the  wall ; 

A  seedling^s  heaving  heart  hath  moved  a  stone^ 

Bare  rock  maintains  the  stately  pines  and  tall ; 
All  life  is  other  than  the  crumbs  that  fall 
To  feed  it ;  so  this  'Prentice  lad  withal 

Lived,  laboured,  flourished  in  the  Builder's  sight 

As  blithe  as  honey-bees  in  summer  light. 

The  Countess  Margaret  early  left  her  bed 

One  mid-September  morn,  and  from  her  bower 

Noting  the  gaze  unwinking,  and  the  head 

Uplifted  to  the  sun,  of  that  proud  flower 
Which  bears  his  name,  she  in  that  dewy  hour 
Called  forth  her  train  from  turret  and  from  tower, 

And  took  her  children  and  the  sunflower  t<x). 

And  forth  the  gate  they  went  in  order  due. 

The  Earl  was  on  a  journey,  and  his  dame. 
Must  holy  keep  for  both  the  holy  day ; 

And  for  their  house  of  God  bore  Matthew's  name. 
They  went  on  Matthew's  festival  to  pay 
Him  thanks  with  psalmody  and  garla'bds  gay, 
With  songs  of  happy  heart,  and  bright  array ; 

And  when  the  wreaths  were  laid,  and  service  done. 

They  sparkled  out  again  into  the  sun. 

And  made  a  goodly  crescent  as  they  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  roof  now  rising  high. 

And  saw  and  said  that  all  was  fair  and  good. 
Yet  spoke  in  reverent  undertones  and  shy. 
For  sight  was  none  beneath  that  morning  sky 
Serenely  fair  as  Countess  Margery 

When  the  white  signal  of  her  jewelled  hand 

Summoned  the  Master-builder  to  command. 

Her  gown  was  all  of  baudekyn,  the  weft 

Of  golden  and  the  woof  of  silken  thread. 

And  sewn  it  was  with  pearls  wherever  cleft, 
And  diapered  with  roses  white  and  red ; 
The  golden  sun  played  with  her  hair  outspread, 
A  golden  chaplet  bound  her  golden  head, 

And  if  in  heraldry  this  triple  use 

Be  counted  false,  here  beauty  made  excuse. 
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The  air  was  soft  as  summei*^8  breath  might  be; 

As  for  St.  Agnes'-day  the  finches  sung ; 
The  lady  wore  alone  her  coat-hardie, 

Whereto  her  little  three-years  maiden  clung ; 

While  high  above  the  crisped  head  and  young 

Of  Oliver  the  whilome  baby,  hung 
The  drooping  sun-flower  withering  in  the  blaze 
It  might  no  longer  meet  with  fearless  gaze. 

Tlic  Builder  bent  before  that  lady  bright 

His  dark  Italian  face  and  crooked  eyes. 
As  they  were  overborne  of  too  much  light. 

Or  to  such  height  of  splendour  dared  not  rise 

And  gathering  up  her  words  in  humble  wise 

Seemed  in  the  dust  to  lay  his  low  replies : 
'^  This  flower  I  bring  to  grace  St.  Matthew's  day  ; 
Let  it  be  carved  in  stone  for  him  I  pray/' 

Quoth  Countess  Margaret :  "  Set  it  then  on  high 

In  midmost  of  the  midmost  buttress  there. 
Where  it  will  burn  for  ever  in  the  eye 

Of  day,  and  its  undying  love  declare.'' 

On  which  the  Master-builder  turned  to  where 

His  workmen  stood,  and  eagerly,  or  ere 
His  lips  had  stirred,  a  youth  sprung  forth  alone, 
WitJi  in  his  hands  a  chisel  and  a  stone. 

And  kneeling  down  before  them  in  that  place 

This  lusty  stripling  laid  about  him  so 
That  scarce  you  might  discern  his  hands  or  face 

For  dust  and  splinters  that  at  every  blow 

Went  whirling  round  about  him  high  and  Ibw 

Whereof  one  chip  as  if  to  work  him  woe   ' 
Flew  up  and  struck  the  Master  standing  ])y, — 
And  struck  him  in  the  sinister  dark  eye. 

No  blood  was  drawn,  and  little  scathe  was  done ; 

The  'Prentice  all  unwitting  in  his  cloud 
Of  fiery  motes  that  figured  in  the  sun 

Rung  out  his  hammer  music  low  or  loud. 

But  when  his  work  was  finished,  and  the  crowd 

Of  gentle  faces  all  above  it  bowed 
Looked  up  at  him,  that  evil  eye  askance 
Had  seemed  to  pierce  him  like  a  poisoned  lance. 
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One  sudden  gasp  as  he  had  met  his  death 

The  Trentice  gave,  and  for  a  little  space 

The  light  was  quenched  for  him,  and  stopped  his  breath ; 
But  light  and  breath  came  back  to  him  apace, 
And,  life  and  health  new  flushing  in  his  face, 
He  saw  his  fault  and  prayed  the  ilaster^s  grace, 

Then  laid  his  carving  at  the  lady^s  feet 

But  at  her  bidding  spared  to  make  retreat. 

As  mountain  streams  that  flow  through  peaty  sod 

That  Highland  laddie's  eyes  were  clear  and  brown. 
And  bright  as  chestnuts  fresh  from  out  the  pod 

His  hair  that  stood  on  end  like  thistle-down 

Or  dandelion  in  its  starry  crown ; 

And  well  set  up,  well  clad  and  eke  well  grown 
And  full  of  life  he  was  as  birds  that  preen 
Their  new-come  feathers  on  the  April  green. 

The  Countess  was  of  what  was  done  full  fain. 

And  from  the  neck  of  happy  Oliver 
She  with  her  white  hand  loosed  the  silver  chain 

And  gave  it  with  the  silver  Christofre 

To  him  whose  cunning  had  so  pleasured  her ; 

Then  asked  his  name,  and  hearing  "  Christopher'* 
She  smiled  withal,  then  turned  in  high  content 
And  so  to  Roslyn  Castle  home  they  went. 

And  never  from  this  time  that  noble  dame 

Or  any  of  her  ladies  came  him  near 
But  they  would  say  '^  Good  den''  to  him  by  name. 

And  ask  him  of  his  work  or  of  his  cheer ; 

But  sometimes  though  their  words  were  sweet  and  clear. 

Like  hourly  chimes  they  fell  beside  his  ear 
Unnoted ;  so  his  heart  was  hotly  set 
Upon  the  stone  it  was  his  work  to  fret. 

And  often  as  Earl  William  would  bestow 

A  look  upon  those  pinnacles  on  high 
Crowning  the  buttress  shafts,  five  of  a  row. 

That  'Prentice  Christopher  he  would  descry 

Perched  up  aloft  against  the  windy  sky. 

As  small,  and  eke  as  fearless  as  a  fly ; 
Then  laughing  he  would  swear :  '^  By  sword  and  fire 
That  'Prentice  lad  had  made  a  trusty  squire  1" 
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Old  years  brought  in  the  new,  and  with  each  roimd 
The  bounteous  earth  Earl  William  found  so  fair, 

And  vowed  to  leave  still  fairer  than  he  found. 

Showed  some  new  token  of  the  love  he  bare, — 
Some  gift  to  sight  which  poorer  men  might  share ; 
For  this,  O  Earth,  lie  light  on  Lord  St.  Clair ! 

And  when  his  work  was  ended  out  of  door. 

Quoth  he :  *'  Within  we'll  better  do,  and  morc/^ 

And  richer  than  the  rich  he  said  must  be 
The  Lady  Chapel,  as  the  heart  of  all ; 

So  bade  the  Master-builder,  Nicoli, 

To  trace  him  out  each  feature  great  and  small. 
Each  architrave,  each  niche  within  the  wall. 
Each  cantilever,  moulding,  tooth,  or  ball ; 

And  pausing  oft  to  make  his  judgment  good. 

He  had  the  doubtful  detail  carved  in  wood. 

And  each  tall  arch  which  spanned  that  Chapel  fair 
Had  biids  upon  it  like  a  branch  in  spring. 

And  all  about,  beside  it,  everywhere. 

The  breaking  waves  of  life  kept  gathering, 
Till  flowering  fancies  seemed  to  climb  and  cling 
And  stone  to  blossom  like  a  growing  thing ; 

While  all  sweet  benedictions  from  the  dome 

Dropped  thick  as  virgin  honey  from  the  comb. 

When  of  three  mighty  pillars  that  upbore 

These  blooming  arches,  twain  in  crowned  pride 

Were  so  complete  that  hand  could  do  no  more, 
Earl  William  called  the  Master  to  his  side  ; 
He  praised  bis  craft,  and  what  it  signified : 
"  This  basket-work,  so  interlaced  and  tied. 

Means  toil  ingenious, — all  this  fine  pieric. 

The  riches  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea. 

*'  And  truly  I  of  such  would  freely  give  y — 

But  on  this  shaft  that  stands  uncarven  here. 
The  tribute  must  be  other ;  as  I  live 

I  hold  that  life  is  of  all  things  most  dear; 

A  humble  weed — the  outcast  of  the  year — 

Is  more  than  purest  gem  to  God  a-near ; 
So  carve  me  still  the  signs  of  some  new  birth 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  rejoicing  heart  of  earth/' 
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The  Trentice  Christopher  who  wrought  on  high 
In  earshot  of  the  Earl^  now  held  his  ]iand 

And  gathered  in  those  words  at  ear  and  eye ; 
So^  leaning  forward  from  his  giddy  stand 
They  seem  to  call  on  him  with  high  command  : 
To  fire  his  blood  as  with  a  burning  brand ; 

And  this  albeit  they  flowed  in  gentle  stream 

Bearing  as  if  the  fragments  of  a.  dream  : 

"  Twas  somewhere  in  the  land  of  Italy 

That  once  meseems  I  saw  a  thing  most  fair, 

TVliich  now  in  twilight  dim  of  memory 

I  try  to  steady  where  it  floats  in  air : 

A  column  wreathed  about  with  garlands  rare, 

Which  feigned  to  be  in  parts  compact  with  care, 

And  held  in  thongs  of  ivy  or  of  vine 

Which  made  them  more  effectively  combine. 

"  Eacli  several  rib  was  planted  in  its  place 
As  all  we  know  of  life  has  root  in  soil 

Of  humble  earth,  and  carven  round  its  base 

Dark  creeping  things  were  made  to  writhe  and  coil, — 
Foul  dragons  for  the  nobler  will  to  foil ; 
While  sweetly,  as  the  crown  of  knightly  toil. 

The  capital  broke  forth  in  floral  mirth 

And  laughed  as  at  the  triumph  of  the  earth. 

'^  And  here  where  stands  this  formless  block  of  stone, 
I  would  that  such  a  history  were  told ; 

The  story  of  a  life, — not  mine  alone, — 
A  tale  of  human  progress  manifold  ; 
Of  chosen  bonds  that  keep  our  powers  controlled. 
Fast  bonds  which  break  in  blessing  where  they  hold ; 

Go,  seek  that  pillar,  work  this  work  of  grace, 

And  I  will  make  my  Bethel  of  this  place." 

So  said  the  Earl ;  and  now  that  Nicoli 

Is  gone  upon  his  bidding ;  high  and  low 

He  searches  all  the  land  of  Italy, 

And  paces  all  its  cities  to  and  fro. 
Fraying  its  people  and  its  monks  to  show 
Their  shrines,  or  tell  of  others  they  may  know ; 

And  still  he  peers  about  with  gaze  oblique 

And  nothing  finds  of  what  he  came  to  seek. 
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But  otherwise  it  fared  witL  Christopher ; 

For  him  Earl  William^s  words  were  sparks  of  fire 
\\'hich  lit  up  fragments  whence  he  could  infer 

A  perfect  whole.     That  night  o'er  brake  and  briar 

He  chased  the  vision^  coming  ever  nigher ; 

He  hunted  it  with  passionate  desire 
To  have  it  'neath  his  shaping  hand^  his  own^ 
And  goodlier  than  in  dream  it  had  been  shown. 

And  from  this  time  that  'Prentice  lad  could  find 

No  mirth  in  laughter^  and  no  woman  fair ; 
Nor  bending  bonnetless  against  the  wind 

Knew  that  the  tooth  of  March  made  keen  the  air; 

But  of  the  waking  time  of  night  grew  'ware, 

And  early  song  of  birds  upon  the  bare 
Boughs  of  the  thorn,  all  calling  on  his  name 
And  telling  of  achievement  crowned  with  fame. 

And  through  the  day,  whatever  work  his  hand 

Was  set  to,  still  that  pillar  waxed  more  clear 
To  inward  vision  as  he  saw  it  stand 

In  stony  patience  waiting  ever  near, — 

In  perfect  beauty  nloving  white  and  sheer 

Upon  his  path,  a  thing  of  joy  and  fear ; 
So,  overborne  of  it,  when  day  grew  dim 
He  tried  to  put  the  vision  forth  of  him. 

He  drew  it  if  to  peace  he  might  attain, — 

Transfixed  it  to  the  wall ;  all  night  he  wrought, 

The  moon  attending  him  ;  nor  wrought  in  vain ; 

The  'Prentice-hand  which  thus  in  twilight  fought 
Compelled  the  flashes  of  his  feverish  thought 
To  guide  its  motions,  wavering  and  half-taught, 

.Till,  paling  with  the  moon,  he  knew  that  still 

He  held  it  fast,  subservient  to  his  will. 

And  so  he  "  laid"  the  spectral  thought,  and  slept 
Dreamless,  to  wake  at  mom  and  find  it  there ; 

But  from  his  mind,  the  work  of  some  adept 

Unknown,  the  same  pale  column  grown  more  fair 

Arose  and  stood  beside  it,  everywhere 

His  eye  might  turn  ;  and  voices  filled  the  air : 

''  Make  fast  in  clay  the  thing  you  would  possess 

More  wholly,  and  more  utterly  express." 
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Then  who  that  wooed  a  princess  in  the  dark 
So  secret  was  as  Christopher,  or  blest, 

Who,  joyous  and  aspiring  as  a  lark, 

And  silent  as  an  owl  on  midnight  quest. 

Waked  with  the  stars  while  meaner  things  had  rest. 

And  in  the  fervour  of  young  love  caressed 

The  fair  idea  that  trembling  to  the  birth 

Thrilled  to  his  touch  from  out  th*  encumbent  earth. 

The  castle  stood  forsaken  of  the  great ; 

The  better  chance  for  Edinboro'  town 
Whereto  the  princely  rout  had  gone  in  state 

Which  eighty  torches — flaming  pennons  blown 

Upon  the  winds  of  March — had  fitly  shown ; 

And  ever  Nicoli  went  up  and  down 
Italian  plains  and  cities,  still  pursuing 
What  Christopher  had  won  with  faithful  wooing. 

What,  having  won,  he  worshipped  as  he  stood 
Before  it  in  the  dawn,  at  noon,  at  night. 

With  praises  that  to  him  it  had  been  good, 

With  thanks  for  what  it  yielded  of  delight; 

And  seeing  it  so  fair,  unmeetly  dight 

In  humble  clay,  he  vowed  he  would  requite 

The  favours  that  his  lowly  love  had  known. 

And  robe  it  for  the  Virgin^s  shrine  in  stone. 

And,  for  his  heart  was  eager  and  unspent, 

'He,  waking,  gave  up  all  his  nights  to  love, 

And  rising  with  the  rising  moon,  he  went 
As  silently  by  silent  copse  and  grove. 
And  came  unto  the  silent  church,  and  hove 
His  slender  body  with  his  hands,  and  clove 

A  passage  for  it  through  the  timbers  closed 

To  guard  the  windows  while  the  works  reposed. 

And  as  he  woke  the  echoes  of  the  place 

And  saw  his  pillar  sheeted  all  in  white, 

A  bat,  moon-blinded,  struck  him  in  the  face. 

And  faintly  shrieking,  wheeled  into  the  night. 
Then  he  with  sanction  of  the  fair  moon-light 
Was  left  alone  to  keep  his  heart's  troth-plight ; 

And,  seeing  that  the  wounds  of  love  are  sore, — 

That  striking  deeper,  love  still  woundeth  more, — 
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He  kuclt  as  to  a  mai<l,  with  fluttering  breath, 
And  felt  ail  awfvil  presence  stir  the  air, — 

The  soul  of  luve  that  is  at  one  with  death  ; — 

Till,  urged  by  passion  that  will  greatly  dare, 
He  laid  his  ^Preuticc-haiid  upon  the  fair 
Unstoried  smoothness  of  the  column  tlici-e, 

And  fell  to  breaking  it  in  leaf  and  flower, — 

Fair  form**  the  stone  is  bearing  to  this  hour. 

Then  warily^  at  peep  of  day,  he  atole 

Forth  from  the  churchy  and,  watchful  eye  and  ear, 

Met  the  lank  fox  returning  to  his  hole^ 

And  fi*om  the  shivering  grasses  of  the  mere 
Heard  the  night-wandering  moor-hen's  cry  of  fear, 
Aud  lurking  in  the  mantling  ivy  near 

His  lowly  door.,  escaped  tlic  noisy  raid 

Of  out  or  home  Ijoand  milkers,  man  and  maid. 

And  mounting  straightway  to  his  loft,  he  crept 
Noiseless  to  bed^  where,  far  into  the  day, 

Oblivious  of  his  nightly  toil,  he  slept. 

But  ere  moist  April  melted  into  May, 
When  silent  in  tlie  sun  the  village  lay. 
Its  busy  hands  in  far-off  fields  away, — 

He — ^bold  with  custom — took  his  rest  by  niglit, 

And  wrought  rejoicing  in  the  full  day-light. 

Eejoicing,  as  the  strong  man  in  his  strength  ; 

Rejoicing,  as  the  happier  birds  that  skim 
The  clouds^  or  as  the  hare  tliat  lays  his  length 

Low  to  the  ground  his  haunches  spurn  from  him  ; 

Rejoicing  as  the  lissome  fish  that  swim 

Or  leap  from  out  the  stream  in  wilder  whim  ; 
For  of  all  thitigs  that  knew  the  prick  and  stir 
Of  life,  the  most  alive  was  Christopher. 


So  much  alive  at  whiles,  that  he  would  decni 
nil*  glowing  touches  had  the  gift  to  bring 

Forth  motion  answering  to  a  eall  sujircme, 

When  in  his  vein;*  the  passiion  of  tbc  spring 
Poured  out  unmeasured  on  the  stony  thing 
He  seemed  to  feel  it  malleable,  and  ding, 

Lendj  yield  itsiclf  to  him  as  in  a  kissj 

Of  utter  lore,  and  all-transfnsing  blisji. 
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Betwixt  them^  then^  a  miracle  was  done : 

A  simple  truths  conceived  in  sheer  delight 

Had  shaped  itself  anew  beneath  the  sun^ 

And  he  who  shaped  it  knew  that  never  quite 
Henceforth  his  name  would  perish  in  the  night 
Of  time^  but  live^  a  witness  in  the  sight 

Of  men  that  once  a  man  had  felt  the  touch 

Of  beauty  for  his  souVs  peace  overmuch. 

And  wandering  by  the  Esk  at  eventide 

Its  flattering  voice  grew  voluble,  and  told 

Of  joys  upon  the  way  to  him,  untried. 

Mysterious  as  the  stars,  and  manifold ; 

Of  youthfid  hope,  new-blown  and  over-bold. 

And  coming  fame, — no  cold  complaisance  doled 

From  grudging  lips,  but  a  quick  kindly  spark 

To  show  him  to  his  brethren  in  the  dark. 

And  when  the  flower  was  forming  in  the  wheat. 

When  birds  had  ceased  to  cbaunt  their  tender  pain. 

The  drowsy  days  so  silent  and  replete 

Still  summoned  Christopher  to  rest  in  vain ; 

He  touched  his  finished  work  and  touched  again. 

For  very  love  his  hand  could  not  refrain. 

While  ever  in  his  heart  some  great  or  small 

Love-gift  he  found  to  dower  it  withal. 

Till  on  a  day — O  fair  the  summer  sun 

That  lit  the  leafy  crown  and  bands  of  vine — 

He  looked  on  it  and  knew  the  goal  was  won ; 
FuU-pleuished  as  the  season,  every  line 
Distinct  and  perfect  in  the  broad  sun-shine. 
He  saw  the  loveliness  he  must  resign, 

Fulfilled,  overflowing  with  his  ardent  youth. 

And  clasping  it  he  wept  for  joy  and  ruth. 

A  cordial  touch,  a  hand  upon  his  hand. 

And  Christopher  looks  up  to  see  the  eyes 

Of  him  who  is  the  lord  of  all  the  land 

Fast  fixed  upon  his  work  in  such  a  wise 
As  one  who  in  a  desert  finds  a  prize 
May  look  in  dumb  amaee,  and  feel  it  rise 

In  estimation  till  his  joy  breaks  forth 

In  sudden  proclamation  of  its  worth. 
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So  to  the  ear  of  Christoplier  there  came^ 

Fresh  as  the  openiug  anthem  of  the  spring, 

The  sweet  up-heaviiig  of  the  breath  of  famc^ 

Which  seemed  to  sweep  the  universe,  and  bring 
A  sound  as  from  forgotten  worlds,  to  ring 
A  moment  ere  it  past,  on  some  tense  string 

Of  wakened  memory,  then  go  before 

To  wreck  its  music  on  some  unknown  shore. 

But  ere  it  past,  it  swept  aside  the  veil 

Which  winds  all  human  hearts  as  in  a  shroud, 
And  from  these  twain  broke  forth  the  rare  ^'  All  hail !" 

Of  human  brotherhood,  the  unavowed 

Desire  of  every  soul  of  man,  how  proud 

Soever,  cold,  or  heedless  of  the  crowd ; 
^'  For,''  said  the  Earl,  '^  your  heart  my  heart  bespcaketh, 
Telleth  the  good  it  knows,  and  that  it  seekcth ; 

"  Showeth  how  light  from  soul  to  soul  is  caught. 
My  soul  the  torch  to  that  fair  lamp  of  thine. 

Which  flourishing  upon  my  flickering  thought. 
And  finding  of  its  hint  the  countersign, 
We  know  not  what  of  this  is  yours,  what  mine. 
But  know  some  vital  part  of  both  will  shine 

Together  through  the  years,  and  save  from  scorn 

Of  life  i)crchance  less  affluent  souls  unborn. 

"  For  we  who  glory  in  our  life  to-day 

Are  haply  children  of  a  world  still  young ; 
Not  long  our  native  thought  hath  found  a  way 

Of  rhythmic  utterance  in  our  native  tongue; 

The  life  we  live  is  that  our  Chaucer  sung; 

To  moodier  music  may  all  harps  be  strung 
Hereafter,  when  the  old  earth's  sinking  fire 
Moves  fainter  hearts  of  men  to  faint  desire ; 

"  Tlien  may  two  souls  that  thus  can  love  and  praise, 

As  jewels  with  the  stored- up  light  replete 
Of  younger  suns,  flash  back  on  elder  days 

From  out  this  '  pillar  of  a  stone,'  and  greet 

Some  who  may  languish  still,  with  hearts  that  beat 

Too  swift  a  measure  for  an  age  eflcte. 
And  help  to  keener  vision,  stronger  hold 
On  life,  those  younglings  of  a  world  too  old. 
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"  I  sec  that  of  such  words  of  life  as  trees. 

And  humbler  herbs  of  garden,  hill,  or  heath. 

Our  dearest  as  our  dayliest  you  seize 

For  signs  of  the  unspeakable  beneath  ; 

I  find  my  yew-bough  blown  as  by  the  breath 

Of  morning  from  our  Pentlands,  in  this  wreath,— 

My  yew  whose  long-enduring  soul  will  last 

To  bind  the  coming  seasons  with  the  past. 

"  So  have  you  taken  of  our  conmion  speech 

And  made  it  rare  again ;  your  keener  light 

Of  poet-vision  hath  sufficed  to  reach 

Its  hidden  heart,  whose  scriptures  you  indite 

Anew  for  denser  hearing,  feebler  sight. 

Both  dulled  by  custom ;  may  my  heart  requite 

Your  heart  for  that  it  hath  so  nobly  done : 

The  work  wherein  our  souls  must  live  as  one." 

Then  'Proiticc  Christopher  is  left  alone, 

Alone  with  present  joy  and  joy  to  be,  . 

Bidden  to  wait  his  lord  who  now  is  gone 

To  bring  the  Countess  and  her  train  to  see 
His  wonder-work,  he  wondering  if  a  fee 
More  sweet  than  new-found  immortality 

May  fall  to  him  from  fair  eyes  skilled  to  read 

In  power  of  high  achievement,  deeper  need ; 

If  haply  to  the  hollow  of  his  heart. 

Aching  in  silence  of  the  toil  foregone, 

A  presence  more  prevailing  than  of  art 

Should  enter  in  and  mount  the  vacant  throne. 

Thrilling  the  void  with  tumult  all  its  own 

Till  grief  should  swoon  for  sweetness  of  its  moan, 

Fate  weave  a  garment  for  his  proud  despair 

Too  knightly  for  a  villain  hope  to  wear. 

If  haply  from  that  far-off  milky  way 

Of  noble  maidens  tending  on  his  queen 

One  brightest  star  should  shoot  on  him  a  ray. 

Crown  him  as  man  and  maker  in  her  sheen,— 
He  so  uplift  of  art^s  high  toil  and  teen. 
That  no  sweet  condescendence  could  demean 

The  gentle  soul  which  shining  in  its  place 

Should  find,  reach,  touch  him  onoe  in  scorn  of  spuM-^ 
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A  moving  shadow  creeping  black  and  fell^ 

And  lo !  the  Master-builder  at  his  side ; 
Pale  cheek  and  lip  with  the  white  hate  of  hell, — 

One  shrunken  eye  fixed,  feigning  to  deride 

The  work  whose  mastery  his  own  defied, 

The  other  on  the  youth  whose  wealth  supplied 
His  want,  who  had  achieved  this  living  whole. 
While  up  and  down  in  thievish  search  he  stole. 

Dear  God  1  that  shadow  quenched  so  the  light, 

The  ^Prentice  looked  upon  his  work  dismayed ; 

On  leaf  and  flower  had  come  a  sickening  blight, 
He  saw  each  fault  accused,  each  beauty  fade. 
He  saw  his  thought,  his  fair  ideal  betrayed 
To  common  shame.     "  Can  love  so  far  degrade 

The  well-beloved  V     He  said  no  more  aloud. 

But  trembling  at  the  pillar^s  foot  he  bowed 

One  soul-sick  moment;  then  within  the  stone 

There  seemed  to  vibrate  sweetly,  tenderly, 
An  answering  voice  :  "  The  love, — not  thine  alone, — 

But  that  which  dwelleth  in  all  things  .which  be, 

Suffereth  no  shame  young  Christopher  of  thee, 

Thus  adding  to  the  signs  whereby  men  sec 
For  ever,  that  no  force  within,  above. 
Below,  can  call  to  life,  but  only  Love." 

A  swift  keen  stroke,  a  messenger  of  peace. 

To  still  the  beating  heart  and  throbbing  head ; 

Blind  envy  serves  the  order  of  release 

Ere  yet  a  leaf  of  life's  young  rose  is  shed. 
His  first  work  finished,  and  his  last  word  said, 
Healed  of  all  sickness,  Christopher  falls  dead. 

Pierced  through  the  back  by  that  yet  deedless  hand 

That  now  for  ever  with  his  blood  is  banned. 

• 

Dead  in  the  summer  time,  dead  ere  the  noon. 
Dead  with  the  cup  of  life  full  at  his  lip. 

Dead  as  the  weeping  ladies  moaned  too  soon, — 
Dead  ere  the  critic's  scorn  had  time  to  nip 
His  venturous  off-shoots, — while  he  felt  the  grip 
Warm  on  his  hand  of  true  heart-fellowship, — 

Dead  early,  late  to  live  in  tender  ruth — 

A  fair  fame  shadowless,  embalmed  in  youth. 
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Base  hand  whose  cunning  but  avails  to  deal 

Forth  death ;  hard  hand  that  hath  the  skill  to  break 

But  not  to  build ;  that  hast  the  art  to  steal 
Yet  never  may  possess  what  it  may  take  ; 
Hand  that  can  mar  what  only  God  can  make^ 
Deadly,  but  dropping  life-blood  on  your  wake, — 

Go,  leave  your  work  half  done,  its  final  term 

And  triumph  can  be  reached  but  by  the  worm. 

Still  as  the  noon-day,  as  the  noon-day  fair, 

Pale  as  the  stone  whereto  his  soul  was  wed. 

The  living  light  at  play  within  his  hair. 

His  eyes  wide  open,  to  its  glories  dead ; 
With  carven  face  uplifted  from  a  bed 
Of  costlier  dye  than  Tyrean, — the  red 

Stream  of  his  ebbing  blood, — thus  Christopher 

Waited  the  coming  train,  the  joyous  stir 

Of  life, — the  advent  at  the  open  door 

Of  that  gay  throng  betwixt  whose  lips  the  sweet 

Warm  breath  of  praise  was  gathering,  to  pour 

Forth  thriftless  in  a  storm  of  cries,  and  beat 

Vainly  each  empty  cave  and  vacant  seat 

Of  sense  which  from  its  haunts  had  made  retreat — ^ 

Leaving  all  dumb  to  question  as  some  lone 

Shore  to  the  waves'  unanswerable  moan. 

Rain,  rain  on  him  those  quick  tempestuous  tears. 
Proud  damozel,  kneel,  crown  him  with  a  kiss  ; 

Death  at  a  stroke  wins  that  which  life  long  years 

Had  craved  in  vain ;  he  would  have  died  for  this. 

O  heart  of  man  !     Is  it  not  well  to  miss 

The  waking  time  that  waits  all  dreams  of  bliss. 

Nor — seen  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  strife — 

Play  to  the  end  the  losing  game  of  life  ? 

Were  it  not  well  if  April  souls  could  fling 
A  husk  away  for  growth  too  obdurate. 

For  joy  too  dull,  and  in  eternal  spring 

Unfold  new  life  for  ever  state  on  state. 
Mounting  in  swift  ascent  to  morning's  gate 
Unknowing  of  that  curse  of  time  :  *'Too  late''? 

If  any  grace  like  this  be  held  in  fee. 

Such  grace  is  owned,  young  Christopher,  of  thee ! 
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No  eye  bad  seen  the  Builder  come  or  go ; 

His  secret  lay  betwixt  bim  and  tbe  sun, 
Wbere  never  seed  of  life  (or  bim  would  grow 

For  sbadow  of  it ;  all  his  work  begun 

Rotted  and  fell  to  dust  again  undone, 

Whilst  among  men  he  crept  as  be  w  ere  none ; 
Most  strange  and  most  aloof  from  those  most  near, 
But  hated  with  tbe  adder-hate  of  fear. 

So  came  Earl  William's  work  of  praise  to  cease ; 

Its  cost  had  been  too  great  in  blood  and  tears ; 

And  though  the  seasons  brought  their  fair  increase, 

Though  married  love  struck  deeper  root  with  years, 
And  stronger  for  that  doom  of  love  which  seres 
His  blossoms  ere  his  seeded  fruit  appears, — 

He  drew  his  life  within  in  later  days 

As  outworn  singers  ebaunt  their  virelays. 

That  house  of  God  which  was  to  music  built 

Of  hearts  in  full  accord, — so,  dedicate 
To  love, — was  shaken  by  that  deed  of  guilt — 

Tom  by  the  blast  of  that  discordant  hate ; 

But  music  still  prevailed,  when  in  the  late 

Evening  of  life,  the  Founder  and  his  mate 
Were  here  inearthed,  and  Oliver  their  son 
Finished  for  love  what  love  had  left  undone. 

Emily  Pfeiffer. 


BUREAUCRACY  AND   ITS   OPERATION  IN 
GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


FUNCTIOXARISM  h  one  of  the  most  characteristic  plienomcoa 
in  Germany,  Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gernuui 
official  system  it  is  impossible  to  nnderstaud  or  estimate  aright  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  country.  If  one  sought,  indeed^  to  form  an 
eBtimatc  of  that  life  in  all  its  bearings  with  what  I  may  call  mathematical 
exactness,  he  would,  of  conrse,  require  to  understand  the  circumstances  of 
every  individual  StatCj  in  all  their  relationsj  down  to  the  minutest  details.  * 
But  this  is  not  our  present  purpose,  for  to  deal  with  even  the  necessary 
presuppositions  of  such  an  investigation,  and  explain  accurately  the 
system  of  public  law  and  other  institutions  of  the  several  States,  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  here  at  our  disposal.  There 
arc,  however,  many  points  lying  on  the  Acry  face  of  things  which 
enable  us,  so  to  say^  to  take  a  grip  of  the  Bureaucratic  system  with 
our  hand,  and  which  show  to  the  intelligent  observer  at  the  first  sight 
what  it  is  and  how  it  stands.  Still,  even  this  knowledge  is  only 
possible  to  one  who  approaches  the  subject  through  previous  study  of 
the  whole  circumstances,  and  that  is  for  most  men  difficult  in  itself 
and  demands  an  amount  of  labour  which  is  sufficient  to  deter  them  from 
engaging  with  so  uninteresting  a  subject.  But  if  one  desires  to  obtain 
the  result,  he  must  not  shirk  the  trouble  which  is  nece85ai*y  to  reach 
it,  Ail  we  shall  attempt  to  do  here,  however,  is  to  bring  the  most 
important  points  clearly  before  the  minds  of  educated  men,  and  so 
place  them  in  a  position  to  comprehend  the  result,  which  we  shall  lay 
before  them  in  the  sequel  of  this  Article.  In  doing  so  we  have  certainly 
no  expectation  of  influencing  Germany  in  any  way  thereby,  for  wc 
kuow^  too  well  that  the  tumour  of  Bureaucracy  has  taken  too  deep 
a  hold  of  things  for  that;  but  wc  are  convinced  that  the  educated 
public  in   Ettgland   who   will   read    oiu*  paper   cannot  do  so    wUTioi  t 
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iiefit.     With  this  purpose  in  viewj  we  are  naturally  obliged  to  lay 
idc  all  thought  of  criticism,  and  simply  to  describe  things  as  they  are, 
and   draw   the   inferences  and   conclusions  which    strike   the   observer, 
without  concerning  ourselves  wJiether  our  statements  ai*e  in  any  par* 
icnlar  taken  ill  in  Germany  or  not.     The  points  which  need  especially 
to  be  accentuated  are  the  following: — The  organization  of  the  hierarchy 
f  officials  in  its  gradations,  titles,  &c* ;  their  pecuniary  position ;  the 
it  of  the  public  ad  ministration ;  the  admission  of  non-officials  into 
the   hierarchical   order  and   society ;  the  relation  of  the  bureaucracy 
to  self-scovemment. 


The  Fabllc  Service* 

I.   We  shuU  take  Prussia  first,  as  being  the  greatest  (Termau  State. 

The  Prussian  Budget  for  the  year   beginning  Ist   April,   1879,  and 

ending  31st  March.  1880,  shows  the  permanent  expenses  {ordhmriiitn)  to 

[be  in  round  luimbers  052,622^000  marks.     The   special   balance-sheet 

|«hows  the  expenses  of  the  whole  body  of  the  officials^  incliuliiig   the 

Ministry,  the  stafl*  of  the  State  Archive  Office,  of  the  Orders  Coramis* 

sion,  of  the  Secret  Civil  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Cliambcr  of  Accounts,  and 

of  every  department  pertaining  to  the  State  in  the  provinces,  except 

that  of  the  public  domains,  the  railways,  the   veterinary   and  medical 

k  service,  and  the  land  improvement,  fisheries,  and  the  Royal  stables, 
amounted  to  178,988,800  marks*  That  sura  includes  the  salaries,  the 
allowance  for  a  house,  personal  augmentations,  fees,  costs  for  assistants, 
and  every  other  outlay  for  the  persons  of  the  otHcials  and  their  families. 

kThe  total  number  of  the  public  oflicials  and  servants  who  are  paid  out 
of  this  sum,  including  the  gendarmerie,  amounts  to  48,893.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  teachers  at  the  universities,  gymnasia, 
seminaries,  technical  high  schools,  and  Rcai-Sckitien,  With  a  popula- 
lation   of  23,74S,l:Oi',  the   proportion   of  officials   to   population  is  as 

^l  to  523  ;  and  their  cost  is  seven  marks  per  head  of  population.  When 
we  consider  the  statistics  in  particulars,  we  come  upon  interesting 
fa43ts.  The  administration  of  domains,  forests,  direct  and  indirect 
ittcs^  needs  1197  higher  oflBcials  and  15,196  lower,  who  cost  in  all 
B,289,317  marks.  The  police  scn^ce  needs  79  higher  and  1G98 
lower  officers,  791  officers  of  gendarmerie  and  constabulary,  and  7142 
gendarmes  and  constables,  and  costs  1G,003, 473  marks,  of  which  Berlin 
alone  costs  6^123,297  marks*  The  judicial  and  prison  system  requires 
for  judges  und  Crown  lawyers  4184  persons,  and  for  inferior  officials, 
fiwn  to  porters  and  ser\^ants,  9310,  who  cost  50,542,772  marks.  The 
Bnitentiary  institutions  need  besides  1722  persons,  and  cost  3,213,301 
marks.  The  cost  of  the  sanitary  service  is  quite  unimportant ;  only 
29  medical  officers  really  receive  an  income  they  cati  live  on,  and  102n 
receive  a  mere  supplementary  allowance*  The  total  expense  for  the 
salaries  of  medical  otficcrs  amounts  to  982,652  marks. 

The  majority  of  the  officials  are  naturally   resident  in  the  several 
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provinces*  The  administration  of  the  interior,  of  the  finances^  and  the 
central  government  need  of  themselves,  and  without  counting  clerks  and 
servants — ^in  East  Prnsaia,  453;  West  Prussia,  213;  Brandenburg,  420 ; 
Pomerania,  336;  Poseu,  305;  Silesia^  660;  Saxony,  503;  Schleswick- 
HoUteiu,  288 ;  Hanover,  800 ;  Hesse  Nassau,  612 ;  Westphalia,  392  ; 
Rhine  Provinces,  734;   Hohenzollern,  28. 

The  number  of  officials  whom  the  Communes  of  the  Provinces  pay  i« 
also  very  great.  The  Communes  enjoy  much  independence  in  regard 
to  things  which  are  of  purely  local  concern.  Their  budgets  are  enor- 
mously high.  Most  of  their  expenses  arise  from  the  obligatory  support 
of  the  poor  and  the  elementary  schools.  The  Provinces  receive  from 
the  State  for  roads.  Sec,  partly  equipment  funds,  and  partly  annual 
grants  of  considerable  amount  (hitherto  over  38,000,000  marks). 
Although  much  use  is  made  of  the  plan  of  delegating  powers^  still  the 
number  of  officials  could  hardly  be  greater. 

The  organization  of  the  officials  is  in  the  highest  degree  complicated. 
They  arc  divided  in  the  6rst  place  into  those  whose  position  requires  a 
scientific  education,  a  regular  attendance  at  a  gymnasium,  or  at  least 
ut  an  upper  Reai-Sehtiiej  and  a  three  years'  course  at  a  university  or 
technical  high  school,  and  a  subjection  to  several  examinations  held  by 
civil  authorities.  That  is  the  case  with  the  lawyers,  philologists,  medical 
men,  architects,  &c.,  and  it  takes  regularly  eight  or  nine  years'  study  at 
the  gymnasium  and  three  at  tlic  univci"sity.  The  official  does  not  i*eeeive 
income  immediately  on  passing  his  examination,  but  must  often  live  for 
several  years  at  his  own  expense,  and  prepare  Inmself  practically  in  an 
office  for  his  duties.  The  lawyer  and  legal  official  must  spend  four  years 
in  this  way,  and  even  then  he  has  still  an  examination  to  pass.  He  then 
gets  an  appointment,  sometimes  at  once,  but  sometimes  only  after  a  yeai- 
or  two,  and  his  first  salary  is  often  no  more  than  15,000  marks.  As  a 
rule,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  an  official  of  this  class  spends  froc 
10,tM>0  to  12,000  marks  before  he  receives  any  fixed  salary.  The  secotid 
class  of  officials,  who  arc  designated  by  the  name  of  subalteni-officials, 
embraces  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Exchequer  and  Chancery 
services  of  all  kinds.  They  do  not  need  any  higlier  education,  and 
many  of  them  have  not  attended  a  gjTnnasium  or  upper  Real-Schuic  at 
all ;  and,  indeed,  there  arc  very  many  of  them  who  have  only  an  ele- 
mentary education,  and  have  wrought  their  way  up  by  practical  work 
in  their  offices  from  the  imsition  of  simple  clerks  or  inferior  officers. 
As  cfjmpared  with  the  first  class,  these  persons  have  had  a  minimum  of 
expenses  to  pay  for  their  education  ;  most  of  them  cam  an  income  at 
once^  or  after  a  short  time,  and  they  have  to  thank  "  practical  work*' 
for  their  M'hole  education  and  capability.  They  give  to  the  Pnis^iiaaJ 
functionary  class  its  peculiar  cJiaracter;  they  are  incarnate  bureaucrats/ 
whoj  because  they  have  the  management  of  business  in  their  hands^ 
conceive  themselves  to  be  persons  of  the  highest  importance.  The  way^ 
in  which  they  are  honoured    witli    titles   and   orders   they  hiive  no  lisrhtl 
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,  necessarily  gives  thcra  the  idea  of  equality  with  those  who  are  really 
ititied  to  them. 
Let  as  consider  next  the  status  of  the  officials.     Not  couutiug  the 
^^fflnistry  of  Foreign  Aflairs   and  of  ^Var,  which  belong  to  the  German 
|^Pmpirc»  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Koyal  HousCj  there  are  six  Mi  twisters  : 
"  those  of  Finance,  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  AffairSj  of 
^Ihe  Intcriorj  of  Justice,  of  Trade,  Industry,  and  Public  Works^  and  of 
jHigriculture.     These  together  form  the  Ministry  of  State,  whose  Presi- 
dent is  Prince  Bismarck.     In  the  individual  Ministries  there  are,  under 
jkihe  Minister,  Under-Secretaries   of  State,   Ministerial  Directors,  three 
^pblasses  of  so-called  "Beporting  Councillors^'  (i.e..  Councillors  who  have  a 
definite  work  prescribed  to  them,  and  report  upon  the  individual  subject 
to  the  Minister  or  the  Under-Secretary  or  Director,  cither  immediately 

tor  at  their  stated  sittings),  Ileal  Privy  Superior  Councillors  of  Govern- 
ment {IVirkliche  Gehehne  Obir-Rvgitrungs^Rmhe),  E.  P.  S.  {W,  G.O.) 
Council loi*s  of  Finance,  K.  P.  S,  Councillors  of  Justice,  R.  P.  Council- 
lors of  Legation,  Privy  Superior  Councillors  of  Government,  P.  S,  Conn- 
Cillers  of  Finance,  P.  S.  Councillors   of  Justice,   Privy   Councillors  of 
iLegation  \    Privy    Councillors    of    Government,    Privy    Councillors   of 
Piuance,  Privy  Councillors   of  Justice,   Real  Councillors  of  Legation. 
lien  these  have  assistants,  Councillors  of  Government,  &c.    The  Coun- 
Icillors  who  represent  the  Medical  Department  arc  termed  Privy  Chief 
ledical   Councillors,  Privy   Medical  Councillors,  Medical  Councillors, 
Thereafter  the  Councillors  rank  in  four  classes,  according  to  the  analogy 
Df  the  system  in  which  all  the  other  higher  officials  are  also  arranged. 
[u  respect  to  title,  individual  branches  bear  special  names.      Those  who 
look  after  mining,  sraclting-honses,  and  salt-works  arc  termed  Superior 
■Captain  of  Mines  {Oher-Berg-HaHptiffanu),  Privy  Superior  Councillors  of 
Mines  Privy  Councillors  of  Mines.      Those  who  have  to  do  with  public 
vorks  arc  termed  Superior  Works  and  Ministerial  Director  (Oi/er-Buu- 
\mid  MbitiiterUiI'Direcior),   Privy  Superior  Councillor  of  Works,  Privy 
I  Councillor  of  Works.      Tlicsc  who  liavc  to  do  with  the  forests  are  called 
Superior  Rural  Forest^M aster   {Ober-Lmid-Forstmelshr)^  Rural  Forest 

I  Master.  They  have  along  with  them  Privy  Councillors  of  Revision, 
Councillors  of  Rural  Economy,  Privy  Superior  Councillors  of  Accounts 
(Geheime  Ober-Rtchnungs-Rlithe) ,  General  Commissaries.  In  the  War 
OflScc  there  are  Real  Privy  Councillors  of  War  (Wirkliche  Gehelme 
KritffS'Rat/w)j  and  Privy  Councillors  of  War* 
The  official  titles  of  the  subaltern  officials  are  also  wonderfully  rich. 
There  are  Chancery  Councillors  {Kanzki-Hlithe)^  Privy  Chancery  Coun- 
cillors, Privy  Chancery  Directors,  Privy  Expcdttitig  Secretaries  {Geheime 
EjTpedirende  Stkrctairt)^  Privy  Calculators,  (Geheime  KalknlaiQren)^  Privy 
Registrars,  Accountants,  Controllers,  Bookkeepers,  Secretaries,  Eipe- 
,  ditiug  Secretaries,  Registrars,  Privy  Chancery  Inspectors,  Inspectors, 
^Assistants,  Councillors  of  Accounts,  Privy  Councillors  of  Accounts, 
Court  Councillors  {Ho/nitfw),  Pri^y  Court  Councillors. 
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We  will  pass  now  to  the  admiuistratioii  of  tlie  State  authority  in 
individual  Provinces.  There  arc  twelve  Provinces^  at  whose  head  stands  a 
Superior  President  (Ober-Praaident),  who  is  at  the  same  time  President  of 
a  Government.  The  Provinces  are  divided  into  governmental  districts 
{RtgierKngabtzlrkt^).  Of  these  there  are  one  in  Schleswick-HoUteiu  ;  two 
each  in  East  Prussia,  West  l^russia,  Brandenburg,  Poscn,  Hesse- Nassau ; 
three  each  in  Silesia, Saxony,  and  Westphalia  ;  five  in  the  Rhine  Province; 
there  are  six  (called  Landrosiekn)  in  Hanover;  and  the  Hohenzolleru 
districts,  taken  together,  form  one.  Every  Governmental  district  has  a 
President  (Landrosle),  or  Vice-President  (who  may  take  the  place  of 
the  Su}>erior  President,  who  himself  is  President),  and  a  number  of  Coun- 
cillors ;  Superior  Councillors  of  Government,  Superior  Forest  blasters  (as 
Directors  of  Divisions), Councillors  of  Government,  Councillors  of  Govern- 
ment and  Schools,  Councillors  of  Government  and  Health  (Reffiernnf/s^ 
and  Medicinal -Rathe),  Forest  Masters,  Government  Assessors*  Besides 
these,  every  Province  has  a  Provincial  School  Board  ( Prorhiziaf- Schul' 
Kolleghtm),  under  a  Superior  Provincial  School  Councillor,  a  Medical 
Board,  a  Provincial  Ratings  Authority  {Provinz'ml'Sttuer' Direction) ^  with 
a  number  of  Conneillors,  and  an  Evangelical  Consistory  {Evangetlsehest 
CoHshiorium)*  The  Government  Depai'tinents  arc  divided  iuto  districts 
(A'rme),  which  are  ruled  by  Rural  Councillors  ( La WraMe), or  in  Hanover 
by  Heads  of  Offices  {Amtshauptm tinner).  Every  district  has  a  District 
Physician,  a  District  Surgeon,  and  a  District  Veterinary  Surgeon  (all 
thi^ee  miserably  paid,  so  that  to  live  they  must  look  to  their  other  prac- 
tice). For  the  public  works  of  the  di-trict  they  have  Inspectors  of 
Works  and  Masters  of  Works ;  for  the  customs  and  taxes  they  have 
HcadCustoms  and  Head  Tax  Officers,  with  Superior  Inspectors  of  Customs 
and  Superior  lospectors  of  Taxes,  Accountants,  Controllers,  Valuation 
Offices  [Katusier-amter),  with  Controllers ;  for  the  forests  they  have 
Forest  Masters,  Superior  Foresters,  District  Foresters  (R<*t?i>r-/^V^^er),  and 
Foresters,  Moreover,  there  are  in  the  provinces  Superior  Offices  of  Mines, 
with  Captains  of  Mines  {Bt rgshaupt manner) ^  as  Presidcnts»SupcriorCoun* 
eilloi*s  of  Mines,  Assessors  of  Mines,  Councillors  of  Mines,  Masters  of 
Mines,  Juries,  Measurers^  &c.,  &c.  The  Police  has  Presidents,  Coun- 
cillors, Assessors,  Inspectors,  Commissaries,  &c,,  &c.  At  the  Gymnasia 
and  Progymnasia there  are  Directors, Rectors,  Superior  Teachers, Ordinary 
Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  There  is  besides  all  these  a  great  number 
of  Collectors  of  Taxes,  and  inferior  officers  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  system  of  officials  serves  in  great  part  no  other 
purpose  than  to  pi*ovide  an  income  for  the  officials  themselves,  A  fci 
examples  will  illustrate  this.  The  office  for  codifying  the  laws  use 
164,175  marks,  of  which  28,175  arc  for  personal  expenses.  Now,  oims 
subordinate  official  could  do  the  whole  work  of  this  office,  and  yet  not 
need  to  be  a  great  worker,  for  the  laws,  &c.,  come  from  the  Ministry  in 
the  clearest  copy.  The  work  is  at  most  to  correct  fifty-two  numbci-^s  in 
the  year,  with  together  from  300  to  800  pages,  to  make  a  chronological 
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•and  alphabetical  iudex  for  tlienij  and  to  ^ec  that  tht5  packets  are  seal 
by  post  to  subscribers,  ami  that  is  an  anioutit  of  labour  whieh^  taken 
aUogether,  does  not  require  an  hour  a  day  to  perform  it.  Fees  aud 
travelling  ex  peases  of  officials  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  ease,  If 
there  is  an  important  public  work  iu  proces>i  uf  completion  iu  a  Province, 
it  is  an  exceptioQal  case  when  an  othcial  from  the  Ministerial  Dc'part- 
fiient  does  not  make  half-a-dozen  journeys  to  inspect  it.  The  amijiuit 
of  writing  before  a  plan  of  building  is  fixed  upon  is  endless,  aud  it 
very  often  turns  out  that  every  revision  has  only  made  it  worse.  The 
ftyetem  itself  necessitates  a  throng  of  ofticials,  for  when  a  proposal  is 
laid  by  any  Ministry  before,  say  a  Superior  President^  and  by  him  before 
a  Government,  and  by  it  before  a  Rural  Council,  aud  by  it  before  a 
Tliirj:romaster,  and  goes  back  again  through  the  same  chanuels,  it  in 
luauifest  that  all  this  costs  time  and  luouey.  Autonomy  or  sclf- 
l^overument  has  no  place,  at  least  not  among  the  State  authorities  and 
Corporations.  When,  for  example,  a  University  Professor  wi-slies  for 
any  reason  not  to  deliver  iu  any  particular  Session  a  public  course  of 
lectures — i.e.,  a  gratuitous  course  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week, — he  must 
Ipply  for  a  dispensation.  This  requires, — Ut,  a  written  request;  2nd, 
decision  of  the  Faculty  ;  iird,  an  intimation  of  this  decision  to  the 
Curator ;  4th,  an  intimation  by  the  Curator  to  the  Ministerial  Depart- 
ment;  oth,  an  order  from  the  latter;  Gth,  a  letter  from  ibc  Curator 
commuuicatiiig  this  order.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  State  so  wholly 
guided  by  otlicials  that  the  public  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
^iBcia1».  For  example,  one  is  required  to  pay  Ins  taxes  in  the  first 
^eight  days  of  the  month,  but  the  tax-collec:tor  has  his  ottice  open  only 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  on  some  daysj  not  reckoning 
Sundays  or  holidays,  it  is  not  open  at  all.  In  spite  of  the  multitude 
of  ollieials,  the  transaction  of  ))usiness  is  often  delayed  many  months, 
i»vc4i  in  the  courts.  The  number  of  cases  in  arrear  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  judicial  organization  of  Germany  on  the  1st 
Octol)er,  1879,  amounted  to  many  tliousaiids.  The  complirated  procedure 
make^  it  possible  for  a  case  to  wait  two,  three,  or  four  years  for  settle- 
ment, if  the  high  Provincial  officials  or  the  Minister  deem  it  meet. 

IL  We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  greatest  German  State,  the 
tin^dom  of  Bavahu,      With  5,022,390  inhabitant^*,  Bavarii  has  for  its 

!^entral  Government  a  Council  of  State  and  six  Departments  of  State — 
viz.,  those  of  the  Royal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
iif  the  Interior,  of  Church  and  School  Atfairs^  of  Finance,  of  War, 
It  in  divided  into  eight  Administrative  Districts,  eich  of  which 
ban  a  Government »  with  two  Chambers,  and  under  this  District  Offices, 

Jevenuc  Oflices  (Rentlimter)^  and  Forest  OflGces,  which  are  filled  by  the 
rariou^  Judicial  authorities.  For  the  administration  of  the  Interior 
there  are  for  Finance,  1317  higher,  and  496  subaltern  officials;  for 
Jti^fice,  1086  higher  and  393  subaltern— iu  all,  SfiDg,  Bciides  these, 
voi*.  XXXVII.  a  ,i 
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there  arc  37o  iiutancfe  autl  737  atlvoeatc9»  The  management  of  the 
Kailways,  Post^,  and  Telegraph  employs  10 i5  otKeials  for  the  ceutriil 
management  aud  administratiou  alonej  and  these  do  not  include  the 
Managing  Staff  of  the  first  and  s^ccoud  class  on  the  Railway  aud  the 
Postal  Service,  nor  the  i>taff  for  superintending  the  Train  Service,  uor 
the  Stafl'  for  actually  working  it ;  ao  that  this  numher  cou»titutes  only 
a  very  small  part  of  those  actually  employed  in  the  Railway,  Telegraph, 
and  Postal  Service,  As  the  number  of  the  inferior  otliciald  is  not 
precisely  given  iu  the  State  Handbooki  I  muijt  dispense  with  any  com- 
parison of  Bavaria  with  Prussia  in  this  respect. 

III.  The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  1^881,000  inhabitantSj  ba» 
one  Privy  Council,  six  Ministerial  Departments — ^viz..  Justice,  Foreign 
Aftaii's,  Interior,  Churcli  and  SchuoU,  War,  Finance  \  and  is  divided  into 
four  Districts,  with  District  Governments,  under  which  stand  61-  Superior 
Boards  (Ubtrumter)^  whose  subdivisions  are  the  communes.  Without 
the  officials  of  the  commercial  establishments,  there  are  569  higher  and 
648  subaltern  officials,  servants,  &c.,  besides  301  higher  and  291  lower 
pf  all  kinds  iu  the  Legal  Department ;  in  all  1809.  Then,  for  the 
Commercial  Service  (Post,  Telegraphs,  Railways,  Shipping  ou  the  Lake 
of  Constance),  there  arc  4953  persons  in  all  paid  by  the  State,  exclusive, 
of  course,  of  day  labourers*  Not  counting  officials  of  this  last  category, 
— viz.,  the  Commercial  Service, — there  is  one  paid  official  for  every  10 U) 
inhabitants.  There  are  174  Crown  lawyers  aud  519  official  physicians 
aud  surgeons. 

IV,  TuK    (iiLiXD    Dec  11 V    OF   Baden.^ — ^Thc   officials  consist  of   tlic 
Sliuistry   of  State,   with  a  general  President    and    four   Presidents   of 
Departments,  each  of  which  has  Ministerial  CouncillorSj  &c. ;  aud,  besides, 
of  a  Superior  Chamber  of  Accounts,  and  a  Government  Board,      Under 
these  the  country  is  governed  by  District  Boards.      The  total  number 
of  the  higlier  officials  amounted^  according  to  the  Court  State  Hand- 
book for  1876,  to  %2hj  not  counting  the  judicial,  educationah  iK»sta], 
telegraphic,  and  railway  staffs ;  the  total  number  of  subaltern  officials, 
including  manual   servants,  in  all  the  State  establiBbmeuts,  amounted 
to  1852;    andj  accordiug  to  the  last  special  Budget  presented  to  the 
German    Reichstag,  this  number  is  now  rather  increased   than  lessened 
Besides  these  there  were   183   teachers   or  higher  officials  at  the  uni- 
versities, 263  teachers  at  the  Gymnasia  and  other  higher  sehoolSy  188^ 
elementary  teachers,  &c.,  72  subalterns  and  servitors  in  education,  227J 
judges  of  all  kinds  aud  legal  officers  of  the  Crown,  523  bureau  officiabi 
and  servitora  iu  the  Courts,  130  advocates,  161   notaries,   145  official 
and  servitors;    in    all,  5564^,       With  a  population  of  1  '"""  **  " 
there    is    one  judge  or  legal  official  for   every  6639  u. 
l)erson  employed  iu  the  judicial  and   public  legal  service  of  the  couutry 
generally  for  every  2032  inhabitanta,  and  one  employed  by  the  State  in 
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education  for  every  61-7,      If  the  post,  telegraphj  and  railway  admiois- 
^ratioti,   and]  that  of  instractiou,  remain  out   of  account,  there  is  one 
official  in  Baden  for  ever}"  533  inhabitants. 

Imperial  TfiRatTOKv  {Aisace'Lorr(iine),—The   Central  Executive 
is  c5onductcd  by  a   Governor-Generalj  who  has   under  him   a   Ministry, 
with    a    Secretary    of    State,    and    four   Departments^     with     Under- 
Secretaries    of   State.       This    Central    Authority    requires    20    higher 
*lind    35   lower    officials.       The    public    accounts    for    1879    state    the 
salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  Governor  to  be  215^000  marks, 
and  of  all  the  other  officials,  &c.,  together  to  be  575^575  marks ;  in  all, 
for  the  Central  Executive  790,575  marks.     The  whole  territory  is  divided 
into  three  districts  {Bezirkt),   with  Presidents  and  Councillors,  and  2% 
smaller  districts  (Krebe),  with  Directors   and  Assessors.     Tliere  are  for 
'the  management  of  the  forests  76  higher  and  314  lower  officials;  for  the 
direct  taxes,  6  higher  and  105  lower ;   for  the  indii*ect  taxes,  25  higher 
nnd  1530  lower;  for  the  interior  87  higher  and  425  lower;  for  the  prison 
and  penitentiary  establishments,  2  higher  and  151  lower;   for  education, 
exclnsive  of  elementary   teachers  and   those  not  paid  by  the  State,  360 
higbcr  and  161  lower;  for  trade  and  industry,  33  higher  and  5831ow^er; 
for  administration  of  justice,  191    higher   and    133  lower ;   altogether 
4840«       The  total  cost  of  these  officials,  including  that  of  the  Central 
Exccntive,   amonntSj   according    to    the    public    accounts  of  1870,   to 
12,133,810  marks,  or  almost  a  third  of  the  total  public  expenditure  of 
39,735,175    marks.     The  territory    has   a   population  of  1,531,804,  or 
21,000    more    than    Baden*      But    when    we    compare  the  number  of 
officials  in  both  countries,  the  number  in   Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  above,  is   greater  by  many  hundreds  than  in  Baden ; 
kulthough  in    Alsace-Lorraine^  up    till    Ist   October,    1879,   the   French 
fjadicial  system,  which  remained  till  then  in  force,  required  considerably 
fewer  subaltern  officials  than  that  which  had  before  that  date  prevailed 
in  Baden,  and  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  tlie  above  estimate.    For  the  numbei's 
Id    Baden  arc,   635    higlier  and  2117  lower,  or  in  all  3082,  or  less  by 
175  higher  and  1013  lower   than    in  Alsace-Lorraine »      In  the  latter 
[Country  there  is    one  official   in  the    judicial    service    for  every   4728 
•inhabitants,  one  judge  for  every  8072.       This  is  considerably  less  than 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  is  due  to  the   French  legal  system   which 
rolHatned  there.      On  the   other  hand,  when  we  look  at  the  other  cate- 
fgoriea,  except  those  of  education  and  indirect  taxes,  it  has  one  official 
for  every  832  inhabitants,  and  if  wo  throw  the  administration  of  the 
indirect  taxes  into  the  reckoning,  it  has  one  for  every  451* 


VIr  AiiBTRiA-HuNOARY. — The  administrative  system  of  this  monarchy 
in  a  complicated  one — viz.,  1st,  General  Imperial  Ministers :  (a) 
Koyal  Household  and  Foreign  Affairs,  {b)  Army,  (c)  Navy,  (d) 
General    Highest    Court    of  Accounts ;    2nd,  For    the   kingdoms  and 
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countries  represented   in  the  Imperial    Council.     These    hftiT   certaan 

administrative  authorities  in  common  :  Ministers  for  the  Interior,  for 
Worship  and  Education,  fur  Ju^stiee,  for  Finance,  for  Trade,  for 
Agriculture,  for  National  Defence,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts. 
Then  lljerc  is  in  rauh  separate  country  a  chief  authority  for  the 
political  admiuistration.  Iti  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Slyria, 
the  Coast  country  (Trieste,  Cioiz,  and  Gradisca),  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Oalicia,  and  in  Dalmatia,  this  authority 
has  the  name  of  the  Lleuleijant-governoi*ship  {Stadthalterei),  and  in 
Salzburg,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Silesia,  and  Bakowioa,  the  name  of 
Rural-governorship  (LmHlesrvgienoHi),  Under  it  are  various  subor* 
dinate  ofliciab.  3rd,  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  districts  associated 
with  it,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  military  boundaries  at  the  district  of 
riume,  have  likewise  general  authorities  and  rural  authorities.  Wc 
shall  here  give  the  necessary  data  as  to  |K)pulation,  to  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  revert.  The  kingdoms  and  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Council  have  21,944,330  inhabitants  (of  whom 
Bohemia  has  5,390,028  and  fJalicia  6,188,509)  ;  Ilncgary,  and  the  coun- 
tries associated  with  it,  have  15,564,533;  the  whole  Monarchy  has 
37,508,869.  The  territory  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  13th  May, 
1878,  is  not  taken  into  account. 

The  Ministerial  departments  common  to  the  whole  Monarchy  have 
in  all  103  higher  and  110  subaltern  officials.  They  are  disposed  as 
follows  :~ 

Taking  as  a  first  group  those  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Council,  the  general  authorities  belonging  to  this 
group  are  the  already  mentioned  7  Ministers,  with  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments {Sections-Chefs),  Ministerial  Councillors,  Departmental  Councillors 
{Sections  -  Rill  he).  Ministerial  Secretaries,  Ministerial  Vice-secretaries, 
Ministerial  Writers  (Concipisten).  Then,  in  the  subaltern  posts,  Superior 
Directors,  Directors,  Directors^  Assistants  {Direciiom'Adjuncten)^  officials 
of  various  classes,  Copying  Clerks  (Kanzlisten),  Superior  Councillors  of 
Accounts  and  Couucillors  of  Accounts,  Accountants,  &c.  The  total 
ijuraber  of  ollicials  in  connection  with  these  several  Miuistries  of  State 
and  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  is  641  higher»  1138  subaltcTn. 
Then  tlierc  is  the  stafl*of  th(5  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  :  Presidents,  Court 
Councillors,  Secretaries,  Supernumeraries,  General  Procurators^  and 
(Icneral  Advocates,  with  their  subalterns ;  in  all,  83  higher  and  40  lowcn 
The  total  number  of  the  central  executive  authorities  is  thus  724  higher 
and  1178  lower,  or  in  all  1002  officials.  The  total  number  of  officials 
of  all  kinds  paid  by  the  State,  including  the  officers  of  the  Landwebr, 
Post,  Telegraph,  &c.j  and  all  teachers,  &c.,  in  the  high  and  middle 
schools  in  the  14  kingdoms  and  countries  belonging  to  this  group, 
amounts  to  9910  higher  and  3447  lower,  or  in  all  to  13,357-  Of  thcs»e 
3709  higher  and  307  lower,  or  ia  all  4016,  fall  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  over  3700  to  that  of  Education,  at  the  XJnivcrsilies,  Poly- 
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teehuica,  Gytoriasiai  Real-Schtde/i,  See.  This  does  not  iacliulc  mere  clerks, 
nrho  for  the  most  part  have  no  fixed  salaries,  but  are  paid  by  the  day, 
nor  the  small  subaltera  ofKcials  who  help  the  subordiuate  authorities, 
nor  aervitoi's,  of  whose  number  we  have  no  statistics.  I  eiitimate  tUeir 
mioiber^  from  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances^  to  be  about  iOOD, 
which  is  of  course  much  too  high;  so  that  we  have  a  total  of  17,351  ; 
and  when  we  add  to  thb  the  190^  ofiicials  of  the  central  executive,  we  have 
a  grand  tutal  of  19j259.  There  is,  therefore,  in  Cisleithauia  one  olficial^ 
OS  a  rule,  for  every  1131)  inhabitants,  one  judicial  official  for  every  5404, 
oue  teacher  of  the  specified  classes  of  schools  fur  every  5164-,  A  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  German  States  shows 
that  Austria  stands  much  more  favourably  than  they  do,  and  that  the 
number  of  official  there  is  objectively  aud  relatively  much  fewer*  The 
chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  much  more  is  left  to  the  local  self- 
government  of  the  communes,  and  districts,  as  well  as  of  the  separate 
countries,  than  is  the  case  in  the  German  States.  The  comparison  of 
Bavaria  with  Bohemia  is  interest iug,  Bavaria,  with  100,000  iu habi- 
tants less  than  Bohemia^  has  3292  officials,  not  incluciiug  those  of  the 
Postj  Telegraph,  Railways,  and  Schools.  Bohemia  has  only  2106,  in- 
cluding the  State-paid  officials  of  the  Post  aud  Telegraphic  service. 

The  mechanism  of  the  administration  is  the  same  in  all  the  Cis« 
leithanian  countries.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  {Siadthalter)  \\\  the  Stadi/taliertij  and  the  Prcisident  of  the  Pro- 
"wia^eiLandes  President)  in  the  Landes-Reffierung,  With  him  is  associated 
one  or  more  Court  Councillors  {IlofnU/w)^  Sladikalierti-Rai/iej  or,  in  the 
other  ca%e,  Regkntngs-Rathe,  Provincial  School  luspeetori,  Proviucial 
Forest  Culture  luspectors.  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Secretaries, 
Superior  Councillors  of  Works,  Councillors  of  Works,  &e.  The  local 
government  is  conducted  by  provincial  authorities,  presided  over  by  a 
captain  of  the  *  district  [B^zirks-Haupimann),  and,  if  needed,  one  or 
more  district  commissioners  (Bezlrks-Commlfmr)*  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there  arc  in  tins  group  9  Superior  Provincial  Courts  (1 
fbr  Austria  under  and  above  the  Euns  and  Salzburg,  1  for  Styria  and 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  i.  for  Trieste  and  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  1  for 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  1  for  Bohemia,  1  for  iloravia  and  Silesia,  2  for 
Oalicia  aud  Bakrowiua^  1  for  Dalmatia),  and,  under  them.  Provincial 
Courts^  Collegiate  Authorities  {Co/feglaie  BMJrdun),  and  District  Courts 
with  tingle  judges. 

Hungary. — Hungary  has  a  Minister  in  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court 
(in  Vienna),  a  Minister  for  Croatia,  Slavouia,  aud  Dalmatia,  and 
7  others  (as  in  Austria)*  The  officials  have  on  the  whole  the  same 
titles.*  llie  total  number  of  officials  paid  hy  the  State — concerning 
whom  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the 
higher  or  the  suballeru  grade — amounts  to  2821.  Besides  these  there 
are  llMl  judicial  officials,  Glo  officers  and  officials  of  the  defence  of  the 
^iro^iuec9t,  and  there  are  in  Croatia  an<l  Slavouia  and  the  military  boun- 
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daries  jurisdiction  226  political  officials  and  205  judicial.  lu  all  there 
arc  5319.  The  higher  education  (Universitiea  and  Technical  High 
Schools)  occupy  316  teachei*s  of  all  kinds.  Besides  these  there  are  in 
Hungary  36  State  Gymnasia  and  Real-Schulen  of  all  kinds  and  33  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  and  in  Croat iuj  &c,j  there  arc  21  State  Gymnasia^  &c- 
Thc  country  is  diWdcd  into  counties  (Comitaie)  governed  by  a  Superior 
Count  {Ober-Gcspan),  with  whom  is  associated  a  Superior  Notary 
Ober-Noiar),  Under  Notary^  fiscal,  cashier,  (Cassier),  controller,  book* 
keeper^  Superior  Physician^  Keeper  of  Archives  (Archhar),  President 
of  the  Orphanage  (JVaisemiuhl-Praeses)^  and  Judge  (Shthirichter)^ 
The  courts  are  the  Royal  Curia  {Kimitfliche  Curie),  Royal  Judicial 
Bench  {Kmigliche  Gerichh-Tafel) ^  Courts  (Gerichtuhufe),  and  District 
Courts  (Bezirks  Gerkhte),  Tlie  authorities  for  taxes,  customs,  oimes^ 
&C.J  are  the  same  in  the  whole  of  Austria  as  in  Prussia.  The  pro- 
portion of  officials  to  population  in  all  Hungary  is  1  to  2926,  and  in 
the  wliole  Austrian  monarchy  (excluding  teachers,  but  inchiding  perhaps 
500  clerks  and  the  like,  and  so  making  the  number  of  paid  ofliciaU 
19,669)  it  is  1  to  1907. 

In  antithesis  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  officials  stands 
the  large  number  of  advocates  in  Austria.  There  are  2478  of  these  in 
Cisleithania,  and  605  notaries  besides,  who  arc  not  advocates.  That  h 
considerably  more  than  in  Prussia.  The  proportion  is  still  higher  in 
Hungary,  which,  with  the  regions  contiguous  to  it,  has  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  possessing  more  than  4200  advocates.  A  main  reason  for 
this  superfluity  is  the  practice  which  prevails  in  Austria  and  llnnganr 
of  transacting  all  biLsiness  and  makiug  all  requests  through  advocates 
or  notaries.  Most  landed  proprietors  have  one  emjdoycd  on  fijced 
salary  to  superintend  thcti*  accounts,  to  make  all  payments  to  the 
authorities,  &c.  And  this  reason,  again,  has  a  deeper  one  behind  it* 
The  advocates,  who  are  in  constant  business  connection  with  all  tlie 
public  offices,  know  best  how  to  begin  in  order  to  bring  an  affair  to  a 
speedy  end,  or  to  secure  the  granting  of  a  doubtful  request ;  they 
know  the  means,  both  great  and  small,  that  one  can  be  served  by,  and 
they,  on  the  whole,  make  no  scruple  about  employing  them.  Another 
reason  lies  in  the  defective  general  education  of  the  people  and  in  the 
indolence,  or,  if  you  will,  the  ease,  the  dislike  of  labour  and  thirst  fur 
enjoyment,  which  characterise  the  propertied  or  comfortable  classes. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  presented  in  the  circumsiance  that  a  whole 
crowd  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  merchants  and  manufaeturen 
are  Germans  from  beyond  the  boimds  of  Austria,  who  through  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  have  made  fortunes,  and  that  aoiong  native  Ausitriana 
the  Jews  constitute  a  high  percentage. 


I  shall   here  give  some  sjtecial  l!]dncattonal  Statistic:^.     lu  Pruji^  ] 
there  are  215  Gymnasia,  33  Progymnasia,  81  Real-SchuteH  of  the  lint 
cloM,  20   Real-Schuien  of  the  second  class^  95  higher  Borough  Schools. 
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Tlu:>e  employ  respectively  (1),  2777,  17U,  073,  *iin,  and  5*21*  ordiuary 
teachers  (in  all  10^15),  whose  vocation  for  life  is  fixed  a%  teachers  of  siieli 
delioob;  2ufl,  294",  25,  129,  4(),  and  76  scientifir  assistant  teachers 
(in  all  564)  ;  3rd,  431,  20.  IRl,  51),  and  119  technical  teachers  (in  all 
HUl) ;  4th,  308  local  clergymen  for  the  religious  instruction  ;  5th,  210 
enndidates  on  trial — i.e.,  persons  who  have  passed  their  examinations, 
but  must  spend  some  time  at  a  school  without  salary  for  the  sake  of 
the  practical  examination,  and  who,  if  they  are  unable  to  s:\tisfy  this 
testj  may  hz  left  without  any  claim  to  an  appointment ;  6th,  283,  14, 
117^  52,  and  102  teachers  at  the  preliminary  schools  attached  to  the 
preceding  (in  all  570),  There  arc  thus,  not  coimtiug  the  religious 
teaeher«i|  who^  however,  often  receive  fees  for  their  instruction,  6S58 
person*  (atid  cotintiu^  them  7266)  who  receive  employment  at  the  so- 
called  higher  and  miiLlle  schools.  There  are  nine  Universities,  with 
fotir  or  five  faculties  ea?h  (theological.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  legal, 
medical^  philosopliical),  and  there  are  two  State  Academies,  with  a 
faculty  of  philosophy  and  another  of  Catholic  theology.  At  these 
eleven  In^titutioas  there  teach  168  ordinary  professors,  110  extra- 
ordinary, 2iri  vnluntary  lecturers  {Ptivat-Docenten),  in  all  9J13,  hesides 
50  other  teachers  of  languages,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  fencing, 
riding,  &e.  For  the  support  of  these  universities  the  State  gives  a 
grant  which  in  the  year  1879-80  was  5,570  337  mark*.  Of  the  middle 
«chooU  the  State  of  itself  maintains  137  Gymnasia,  ii:c.;  in  combina- 
tion with  the  communes  and  other  bodies  it  maintains  other  6,  and 
it  assists  273,  The  total  sum  so  spent  in  1879-80  was  1,515,991 
mirks.  For  Elementary  Education,  for  which  the  communes  are 
primarily  responsible,  the  State?  gave  in  the  same  year  19,133,157  marks; 
and  for  Art  (Muspums,  &L\).and  Science  (in  other  placss  than  Univer- 
«ities}j  2,610,233  marks.  The  total  cxp3nditure  of  the  State  npoa 
Education,  Science,  and  Art,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tive officiak,  comes  to  33,607,8^5  marks.  There  is  thin  still  to  be  said, 
that  4  ortlinary  and  59  extraordinary  professors  at  the  Universities  are 
without  salary,  that  the  Privat-Docenten  m  general  have  none  either, 
and  that  aids  to  such  persons  stand  in  the  public  accounts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  51,IHX)  marks. 

Bavaria    has    three    universities   (two    with    a    Catholic    theological 
faeult}^  one    with    a    Protestant  one),   which    have    148    ordinary,   29 

ttraordinary  professors,  66  Privat-Docenten  ;  in  all  243,  with  wh>>m  are 
3eiated  10  other  teachers.     Then  it  has  seven  lycenras  (five  of  which 

five  a  theological  and  philosophical  section,  and  two  merely  a  p!iilo3o- 
phical  one),  with  61  professors  and  iivc  othef  teachers;  31  Gymnasia 
and  litttin  schools,  with  370  teachers,  and  59  Catholic,  Protcstaat,  and 
Jewish  clergymen  imparting  religious  iustruction  ;  4t  isolated  Latin 
^hools,  with  156  teacher*  and  82  local  clergymcu  for  religions  instrue- 
tioiii  J  mx  Renl'Gijmntma^  with  53  teachers  and  13  local  clergymen  for 
rrligious  instruction;  42  Rt:al'Schukn^  with  347  teachers  and^  121  local 
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dcrg)'mc)i  fur  religious  iust ruction.  A  speciality  in  Bavaria  h  the 
l^rcparatoiy  fcIiooIsj  of  which  there  are  35j  with  116  teachers.  Since 
the  Bavarian  Latin  school  cannot  stand  comparison  with  the  Prussian 
Ciymnasiaj  nor  the  Real-Schulenj  except  in  a  few  eases,  with  the  Prussian 
Real'Srfiulen  of  the  fii-st  raok,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  school 
system  in  Bavaria  stands  much  lower  than  in  Prussia,  The  whole  staff 
of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  local  clergymen,  amounts  to  1101^  hardly 
one- sixth  of  the  number  in  Prussia. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  there  is  one  university  (Tiibingea)^ 
with  48  ordinary  professors^  10  extraordinary,  eight  Privat-Docfufen^  four 
assistant  teacliers,  five  otiier  teachers.  It  has  seven  faculties  (Evan- 
gelical theology,  Catholic  theology,  law,  inedicinci  philosophy,  political 
economy,  i^atural  science).  Of  higher  and  nii<!dle  schools  there  arc 
seven  Gymnasia  (with  10  classes),  seven  Lyceums  (with  four  to  eight 
classes),  one  Real'Gijmnimujn,  three  Real-Lt/eeuniSj  13  Reai-Schuicn 
(three  with  four  upper  classes,  10  with  two  upper  classes)  ;  61-  Latin 
schools,  with  one  or  two  teachers,  and,  for  most  part,  one  assistant 
teacher;  four  Real  Latin  schools;  Gi  lower  Reat-Schulenf  with  one  to 
four  teachers,  and  sometimes  one  assistant  teacher;  two  independent 
preparatory  schools  for  philological  and  realistic  subjects,  and  13  a»(i>- 
ciated  with  the  Gymnasia,  At  these  178  (or  more  correctly  163)  insti* 
tutions  there  are  451  ordinary  teachers  and  160  assistants. 


An  Englishman  will  hardly  understand  that  which  we  ti*eat  under 
this  head  and  the  following  one,  hut  we  shall  reserve  our  explanation 
till  the  conclusion  of  our  whole  exposition  of  the  subject,  when  we  shall 
show  the  inner  grounds  of  those  things  in  their  mutual  connection. 

A  whole  crowd  of  titles,  which  serve  to  designate  the  various  member!* 
of  particular  divisions  of  the  official  body,  are  bestowed  also  upon  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  those  particular  divisions,  but  who  belong  tt> 
other  divisions,  whose  work  requires  the  same  acquirements.  Further^ 
on  pensioning  an  oflicial,  a  higher  title  is  almost  always  given  him  thnn  that 
which  properly  pertained  to  tbc  office  he  filled,  if  he  hud  not  received  a  dcco^ 
ration  of  any  kind.  A  similar  thing  take*  place  on  many  other  occasions. 
We  shall  treat  of  these  in  the  next  division  of  our  paper,  wherein  we 
shall  take  up  the  subject  of  orders.  8uch  a  title  is  only  a  title,  and 
confers  no  higher  rights.  When,  for  example,  an  official  receives  from 
the  State  a  supplementary  allowance  fur  a  house,  or  travelling  expenses 
for  official  journeys,  the  sum  is  reckoned,  not  according  to  his  title,  but 
according  to  the  rank  or  claas  to  which  he  officially  belongs,  or  hai^ 
belonged.  The  only  effect  of  tbi^  title  is  that  in  society,  and  in  ofQeial 
cnrrcspoudcnce,  the  person  who  has  got  it  is  addressed  with  a  higher 
style,  and  takes  a  higher  rank.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  whole  gnulnated 
ladder  for  this  end,  which  it  needs  some  ingenuity  to  use.     There  are 
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privy  coiuicillord   of   Governineatj   privy    coaDcillor^   of  JQitice,   privy 

councUIors  of  mediciuc,  privy  councillors  of  miucs,  privy  couacUlors 
nf  finauce,  privy  couuciUora  of  forests,  privy  coimcillors  of  works,  privy 
councillors  of  war^  superior  councillors  of  the  consistorium.  Such  titles 
are  ^ven  to  StJite  officials  whose  official  rnnk  cohich  next  to  the  rank 
of  the  officer  of  State  indicated  by  the  title  that  is  conferred.  For 
tiample^  a  professor  of  theology  gets  the  title  of  chief  couucillor  of 
the  cotisi.storinm,  a  professor  of  law  that  of  privy  councillor  of 
justice,  a  professor  of  mediciuc  that  of  privy  councillor  of  naediciuc, 
a  profe&nor  of  philosophy,  philology,  or  natural  science  that  of  privy 
councilor  of  ftoverament.  Teachers  at  gymnasia  and  other  hij;hcr 
stchools,  painters,  sculptors,  musieiaus,  or  even  purely  private  people, 
receive  the  title  of  professor.  But  it  docs  not  stop  there,  for  the  burgo- 
nix»^ter  of  the  principal  towns  receives  the  title  of  chief  burgomaster,  and 
mercantile  people  receive  titles  which  arc  ingeniunsly  gnuluatetl.  They 
arc  councillors  of  commission  (CommhisiortS'Hathe),  privy  councillors 
of  ctjm mission,  councillors  of  commerce,  privy  councillors  of  commerce. 
Farmers  arc  made  bailitfs  {Amfsmannn-),  chief  bailitlV,  councillors 
(Amtmilhe),  Medical  men  are  called  councillors  of  health  and  privy 
councillors  of  health.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  titles  of  this 
kind  is  aston itching,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  statistics  drawn  from  the 
pronncca  of  Brandenburg  and  the  llliine,  la  the  former  the  total 
numljcr  of  State  officials  who  have  a  title  higher  than  th^it  of  their 
actual  office  is  certainly  over  lOD.  In  the  lUiinc  province;^  the  number 
is  210,  inclusive  of  notaries  and  advocates,  and  for  the  whole  State  it  is 
over  2<KK).  At  least  lOO  merchants  in  the  Rhine  province  arc  coun- 
cillors of  commei-cc  or  privy  councillors  of  commerce,  and  the  number 
of  phpieians,  merchants,  agriculturists,  &c.,  who  have  an  otiicial  title 
without  occupying  any  otticial  post  whatever  certainly  amounts  for  the 
whole  State  to  over  1501).  These  figures  alone  furnish  a  pro:>f  that  an 
iminetisc  importance  ia  attached  to  titles  in  all  circles,  and  they,  at  the 
tame  lime,  explain  the  German  usage  of  addrcssitjg  nobody  by  his  family 
name  who  has  a  post  under  Government,  or  even  merely  the  title  of  one. 
A  merchant  who  is  a  councillor  of  commerce,  or  even  a  privy  councillor 
of  commerce,  would  take  it  extremely  ill  if  he  were  addressed  in  society  as 
ULimply  Herr  X.,  instead  of  Hcrr  Kommerzien-llath,  or  Herr  Gehcira-Kath* 
And,  ju%t  a»  the  lower  and  middle  class  of  officials  receive  in  this  way 
higher  titles  than  those  of  their  actual  posts,  so  do  the  higlie^t  class  of 
thcm^  and  even  ■  nonottieial  men  in  high  social  jiosition,  receive  the 
title  of  "real  privy  councillor/'  with  the  pretlieate  "excellency/* 
livery  acting  Minister  of  State,  every  Lieutcnant-Gcncral,  is  **  his 
i'xccUency/'  and  there  are  1871)  of  them-  Then  tlierc  arc  1<J 
Minister*  not  now  acting,  and  59  other  persons  in  Prussia,  entitled 
''cvccllriicy.''  Finallyi  there  are  the  Court  titles,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
ihi*  mobility  alone.  In  1879  there  were  280  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
{Kammcrhtrrn),  and  30  gentlemen  of  the  hoA-ohvimhet  {Kammerjanker), 
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and  65  other  Court  and  hereditary  otticiala  who  actually  bciu  no  pc 
Court  at  all. 

Baden, — ^Thc  system  of  titles  is  unknown  in  Baden,  as  compared 
with  Prussia^  or  at  least  unimportant.  There  is  only  one  title,  "  Privy 
Councillor,"  whidi  h  bestowed  iu  three  grades,  the  first  of  which  carries 
irith  it  the  style  of  "  excellency/'  The  Official  Handbook  for  1870 
states  that  tlicre  were  then  G  persons  belonging  to  the  first  cla^s, 
28  to  the  second,  and  11  to  the  third.  On  the  otlier  hand  the  eoart 
titles  for  the  nobility  are  very  abnndant.  There  were  in  1876  5  high 
court  charges  {Hoch  Hof 'Charge) ^  77  chamberlains,  13  gentlemen  of 
the  bed-ehamher,  7  gentlemen  of  the  court  and  Hunt.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  practice  for  an  official  to  receive  the  title  of  the  next  higher  jj<jst 
to  his  own.  The  most  abnndant  title  is  that  of  Professor,  which  the 
teachers  at  all  manner  of  institutions  have  acquired. 

In  Wurtemhurg^  titles  play  no  important  part,  and  the  titles  given  ai'C 
always  those  which  belong  to  the  posts  actually  occupied.  The^e  are  of 
course  very  numerous.  The  whole  body  of  servants  and  officials  of  the 
Crown  are  arranged  according  to  rank  in  10  classes.  The  first  hu^  H 
categories  and  the  sccoud  5,  to  which  the  title  of  "  excellency"  is  applied. 
The  third  class  has  4  subdivisions^  the  fourth  has  9  j  and  every  person  in 
those  first  four  classes  receives,  by  virtue  of  office,  personal  nobility 
(which  does  not  however  pass  to  wife  and  children),  if  he  is  not  noble 
by  birth.  The  other  six  classes  have  respectively  10^  30,  50,  83,  17 
and  3  subdivisions.  In  these  classes,  all  manner  of  othcca  are  groupeil 
together,,  often  in  a  wonderful  way.  Equerries,  deans,  a  number  of 
higher  officials,  councillors  of  chancery,  arc  ranked  in  the  seventh 
class.  The  lawyers  are  ranked  in  the  ninth,  along  with  writers,  higher 
courts  officials,  masters  of  the  stables,  &c.  Every  lord  of  the 
chamber  stands  in  the  fourth  class.  There  are  04  lords  of  the  chamlier 
and  9   gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

Bavaria  \\n%  a  very  limited  system  of  titles.  Officials  bear  the  title 
of  their  actual  office.  Privy  councillor  and  court  councillor  are 
almost  the  only  titles  wliich  are  lent,  and  that  mostly  to  professors  Hi 
the  uuiver^itics  and  the  like.  But  in  the  circle  of  the  Court,  titles 
arc  more  abundant.  There  are  330  lords  of  the  chamber  and  8il 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

In  Austria-Hungary  titles  and  honours  of  the  highest  sort  are  com- 
paratively numerous.  There  arc  386  privy  councillors  with  the  predi- 
cate of  "  excellency."  But  it  must  be  considered  that  these  arc  specially 
conferred,  which  is  different  from  the  practice  in  Prussia,  win  ry 

lieutenant-general     can    assume   the    title    of    field- marshal- li  ut 

of  himself.  Then  there  are  1250  lords  of  the  chamber  and  60  lord  high 
stewards.  As  to  other  titles,  it  stands  far  behind  Prussia*  Among 
the  higher  officials,  the  professors  at  tlie  high  schools  especially  are 
accustomed  to  have  the  title  and  character  of  eouncUlor  of  the  Court  olr 
councillor  of    the  Government.     It   is    a  fare   thing    for   any    official 
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reeeive  n  liigher  official  title  than  his  own.     The  most  common  cane 
of  this  \&  giviug  the  title  of  Imperial  Coimclllor  to  mcrcbauts,  espe- 
cially to  auch  as  have  seats  in  the  Commercial  Courts,  agriculturists^  ami 
also  t<f  teachers,  officials,  &c.j  yet  even  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
^'rasaiau  luxmy  in  titles. 

C.  Decoration  i. 

The  matter  of  orders  is  one  of  those  things  which  have  attained  sucti 
wonderful  development  as  almost  to  touch  the  border  of  the  ludicrous » 
There  are  in  all  the  German  States  together  309  species  of  orders  and 
decorations,  if  we  count  all  their  degrees  and  variations,  decorations,  aucl 
ribbons,  and  medals.  Of  these  there  are  in  Prusnia  IIG  (there  were  once 
Jl)  :  viz.,  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  1  class,  with  2  varieties;  Order 
llf  the  Red  Eagle,  5  divisions  with  7,  8,  14,  7,  and  2  varieties  respec- 
ifeljf  and  8  more  in  ribbons ;  pour  /e  mtriie  with  5  varieties ;  Order 
Df  the  Crown,  4  classes  with  8,  G,  4,  and  3  varieties  respectively ; 
Order  of  House  of  HohenzoUern,  with  21  varieties ;  Iron  Cross,  3 
classes;  Order  of  Johaunitcs,  2  classes;  9  tokens  of  honour;  for 
women,  the  Order  of  Louiae,  with  6  varieties ;  Cross  of  Merit  for  women 
and  girls.  Besides  these,  the  Prince  of  llohenzoUern  can,  under  royal 
approval,  bestow  a  cross  of  merit  which  has  5  variations. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  33  :  viz*,  U  orders — Orler  of  St.  Hubert,  Order 
of  St,  George,  Military  Order  of  Ma?t  Joseph,  Order  of  Bavarian 
Cruwu,  Order  of  St.  Michael,  Order  of  Maximilian  for  Art  and  Science, 
Order  of  Louis,  Order  of  Military  Merit,  Cross  of  Merit.  Four  of  these 
Ijavc  respectively  3,  G,  5,  6  variations.  Then  there  are  medals  and 
crosses  of  merit  besides. 

Kingdom  of  Sa^vony. — 5  orders  with  21  variations,  and  1  medal, 
iu  all  22. 

Kingdom  q/*  IVtirtemherg, — i  orders  with  15  variations,  besides  8 
^loedals,  and  tokens  of  good  service, 

Baden. — 3  orders  with  14  variations,  besides  7  military  orders  and 
medals,  and  2  Civil  medals  of  merit. 

Hesse. — 3  orders  with  15  variations,  and  2  crosses  ;  in  all  17.  Sa^e- 
^eimar — 1  order  with  5  variations,  and  2  medals  ;  iu  all  7.  Meek  fen- 
burg — I  order  with  6  divisions,  of  which  one  has  5  variations,  4  medaU, 
tid  sometimes  crosses  of  merit ;  in  all  15,  Anhalt — 1  order  with  7  vari- 
ItionSj  1  medal  ;  iu  all  8.  Btatmvick — 1  order  with  3  varieties. 
Lippt — I  order  with  3  varieties,  and  2  medals;  in  all  5,  Oidenburfj — 
^1  order  with  7  variations,  3  medals,  sometimes  crosses  of  honour;  in  all 
10,  ReusH — 2  orders  with  3  variations  each  ;  in  all  G,  Saxon  DuvhieH 
— 1  order  with  9  vanations.  Schwarzenberg—l  order  with  4  varieties. 
fVatdeck — 1  order  with  2  varieties,  and  I  medal ;  in  all  3. 

AH  the  remaining  States  of  Europe,  including  the  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
hare  together  7G  orders,  with  perhaps  170  variations.  All  the  States  of  the 
world,  excluding  Germany,  have  between  them  100  orders  with,  at  most, 
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210  variutiou^.  Cousequi-utlv,  Germany  tlucs  more  alaiie  iu  this  article 
ilmu  all  the  rest  of  the  worhl  put  together.  And  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  persons  decorated  by  iLeir  own  Cioverumcnts  in  projjor* 
lion  Viiih  population,  not  only  (icrmany,  but  every  single  Gerniao 
State,  does  uiure  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  combined.  In  this  respect  also 
Prussia  heads  the  list.  How  great  Is  the  number  of  orders  given  away 
every  year  may  be  leyrnt  from  the  eircuiu stance  that  the  Budget  for 
the  General  Orders  Commission  shows  its  expenses  for  1875  to  have 
been  214,033  marks  ;  for  1870,  51,2'J2  marks;  for  1877,  188,280 mark* ; 
for  1878,  170,721  marks;  for  1879,  171,022  marks.  Of  the  last  sum, 
120jC00  went  fur  the  purchase  of  decorations,  &c.  It  must  be  under- 
stood^ however,  that  every"  man  who  receives  au  order  (unless  it  be  a 
decoration  in  brilliants,  the  iron  cross,  or  a  medal  for  sa%'ing  life) 
has  to  subscribe  a  deed  binding  himself  to  restore  the  decoration 
at  his  dcatlL  This  i%  the  ease  in  most  of  the  other  Oermait  States 
also,  and  iu  Austria.  Thus  the  numbrr  of  decorations  increases  in 
an  astonishing  manjicr.  In  order  to  make  it  clear  l)y  example  how  the 
matter  stands,  we  will  extract  from  the  latest  *'  Ilof  und  Staata  Hand- 
biicher*'  the  figures  for  some  of  the  (lerman  States.  Take  Prussia  for 
tlie  year  187U.  In  the  Foreign  Office  in  tliat  year,  the  iliniater,  every 
Councillor,  and  every  other  kind  of  ofiBcial,  had  at  least  one  Prussian 
order ;  the  three  heads  and  1 7  counciHors  had  betw  een  them  39.  la 
the  Finance  Otlice,  the  chief  and  23  directors  and  councillors  liad  29 1 
in  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Woiship  and  Education,  the  chief 
and  3 J  directoi-s  and  councillors  had  40.  It  is  the  same  iu  the 
other  Ministerial  offices,  and  in  the  Provincial  Governments.  H 
will  be  enough  to  specify  the  state  of  the  matter  in  the  Rhine 
province.  In  it  the  121  members  of  the  5  sets  of  governing  oflieiaU 
have  98  Prussian  orders.  At  the  University  of  Berlin  the  GG  ordi* 
nary  professors  have  75,  at  Bonn  the  51  ordinary  professors  hai^ 
11,  and  at  Gottiiigen  GO  ordinary  professors  have  32.  Exactly  so  is  il 
in  other  branches  of  the  State  service  likewise.  Out  of  the  G7  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  59  have  Prussian  decorations,  and  they  have  65 
among  them.  Out  of  the  IG  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Berlin, 
2i>  have  orders,  and  have  32  among  them;  18  of  the  31  iu  Cologne 
have  19  among  them;  5  of  the  8  at  Arnsberg  have  5 ;  IG  of  the  25  at 
Breslau  have  21.  If  we  turn  to  the  lower  officials,  we  see  the  &&me 
thing.  One  province  Mill  be  enough  to  look  at^  for  the  circumstance* 
of  all  are  alike.  Iu  the  Rhine  province  there  are  G2  councillors  of  lli^ 
provibcc  {Landratfie),  of  whom  3G  possess  ordei's,  and  they  have  541 
between  them  ;  there  arc  G3  district  physicians,  of  whom  27  posses* 
orders,  and  these  have  29  among  tbem^  there  are  S0  rectors  of 
gymnasia,  and  10  of  them  have  an  order  each.  From  these  faebi  will 
be  already  apparent  a  certain  inequality,  which  appears  in  all  direction* 
down  Uj  the  tunallest  afl'airs.  The  Ministers,  take  the  Ijest  care  for  the 
councillors  immcdiatelv  about  them.     The  functiouariea  of  the  OfQee  ftar 
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the  Interior  receive  the  lion^s  share  of  the  favours.  The  judicial  fiiue- 
tionaries  receive  lessj  and,  if  we  except  the  l^niversities,  the  ediieatioaal 
iiud  medical  Rtaft*?i  receive  least  of  alL  On  the  other  hand,  the  sabaltcrii 
function  a  rie?»  are  throughout  very  ahundautly  provided  for.  No  further 
proof  is  needed,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  in  Prussia  for  a  functionary  to 
be  tea  years  in  the  service  without  possessing  a  decoration.  If  it  i^^ 
asked  what  are  the  occasions  when  orders  or  distinctiousof  any  hind  are 
bestowedj  the  answer  is,  that  they  arc  very  raanifokl  and  variou*?,  that 
the  distinction  often  assumes  the  character  of  drink-money,  or  takes 
the  place  of  those  presents  of  gold  simff-boxcs  or  gold  medals  whicli 
Msed  to  be  common  in  earlier  times,  and  which,  for  that  matter,  arc  even 
yet  frequent,  and  partly  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  conferring  the 
distinctions  but  the  traditional  custom  of  bestowing  them. 

The  number  of  dccorationH  and  tokens  of  honour  conferred  every 
year  on  Prussian  subjects  is  enormous.  At  the  Ordensfest  (I8th 
January)  several  hundreds  are  bestowed  every  year,  and  sometimes  a^ 
many  as  1000.  It  is  almost  the  exception  when  a  number  of  the  daily 
Official  Gazette,  the  Siaats  AnzeUjer,  appears  which  contains  no  intimation 
of  the  beJ3towal  of  an  order*  In  the  year  1878  the  number  bestowed  on  the 
18th  of  January  was  over  10(H)  ;  in  the  first  quarter  of  1878  it  amouuted 
to  nearly  1  iOO  ;  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  the  first  (ifteen 
days  of  November  alone  there  were  1158,  of  %vhich  352  were  given  to 
military  men.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  total  number  of 
PruBsian  orders  and  decorations  of  all  kinds  which  Prussian  subjects 
possess*  One  would  hardly  err  if  he  set  down  the  number  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  including  the  military,  who  have  an  order  at  30,000  at 
least,  and  the  total  Dumber  of  decorated  persons  at  100,000,  In  a 
population  of,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000,  there  is  certainly  ouc 
knight  of  an  order  for  every  90  inhabitants,  and  one  decorated  person 
for  every  25,  and  that  iu  such  circumstances  it  should  be  rare  when  a 
man  in  any  kind  of  good  position  has  no  order  is  as  intelligible  as  the 
universal  struggle  in  the  same  circumstances  to  obtain  one.  If  we  look 
now  to  the  military,  their  advantage,  as  compared  with  the  civil  func- 
tionaries, is  immense*  It  is  a  very  exceptional  thing  for  an  officer  wdio 
H  not  very  young  to  want  au  order.  This  is  easily  explained  from  the 
more  favoured  p[>sition  of  the  military  in  itself,  as  well  as  from  the 
drcumstance  that  everything  bearing  on  the  personnel  of  the  army 
depends  on  the  person  of  the  king;  that  the  army  is  his  most  pecu- 
liar domain,  and  that  he  comes  to  know  its  performances  personally  at 

inCBUvres  and  reviews.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  distinctions 
3uld  be  specially  conferred  on  soldiers,  who  must  put  their  lives  to  peril, 
oij  account  of  their  achievements  in  war,  and  the  officers  who  did  not 
receive  the  Iron  Cross,  or  some  other  order,  after  the  war  of  1870-71, 
are  the  rarest  exceptions*  But  why,  in  time  of  peace,  military  exercise, 
|ood  drill,  good  generalship,  and  the  like,  should  count  for  more  than 

^id  judicial  work^  and  the  like,  is  not  so  easy  to  see. 
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In  Badciij  iu  1876,  there  were,  not  couating  members  of  the  reigning 
family,  12  persons  invested  with  the  order  of  Fidelity  {Treue)^  191  witli 
the  military  order  of  merit  of  Charles  Frederick  (4;  Grand  Crosses,  13 
CommanderSj  174  Knights),  L'253  Badeners  with  the  Lion  of 
Zahringer  (IB  Grand  Crosses^  43  Commanders  of  the  1st  class,  85  of 
tlie  %\\A  elasa,  075  Knights  of  Ist  elass^  4-31  of  2nd)  ;  so  that  there  is 
f»ne  possessor  of  this  oixler  for  every  1203  souls  in  the  country,  and  the 
order  has,  besides  these,  709  other  members  who  are  Germans^  but  not 
.BadcDers  (73  Grand  Crosses,  64  Commanders  of  the  l»t  clasSp 
75  of  2nd,  415  Knights  of  1st  class,  82  of  2ud).  When  we  put  all 
the  orders  together  which  Badeners  possess,  there  is  certainly  one 
decorated  person  for  every  8(J0  or  9(M1  inhabitants. 

In  Wurtembcrg  there  were  m  1877,  2286  subjects  who  were 
invested  with  WUrtemberg  orders — viz,,  628  with  the  order  of  the 
Crown  of  Wiirterabcrg,  whose  decorations  down  to  the  rank  of  Knights 
of  the  1st  class  confer  personal  nobility,  and  in  this  way  make  441 
persons  noble,  if  they  are  not  so  by  birth;  131  with  the  military  order 
of  merit,  which  involves  a  pension  and  personal  nobility  ;  1154  With  the 
order  of  Frederick;  373  with  the  order  of  Olga.  There  is  thus  one 
Knight  of  an  order  for  every  822  inhabitants  in  the  country,  and  if  we 
take  medals  into  account,  then  there  is  certainly  one  decorated  person 
for  every  500  iohabltauts.  The  number  of  orders  conferred  on  foreigners 
is  about  equally  great  with  the  number  bestowed  on  subjects  of  the 
kingdom.  The  decoration  of  nobility  which  the  landed  proprietors  of 
noble  birth  and  the  heads  of  old  families  possess,  is  a  peculiarity. 

Iu  Bavaria,  in  1879,  there  were  1941  Bavarian  subjects  decorated,  of 
whom  51  had  the  order  of  George,  51  the  military  order  of  Max 
Joseph,  302  the  order  of  merit  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  1412  the  order 
(of  Michael,  27  the  order  of  Maximilian,  98  the  Cross  of  Honour, 
The  order  of  the  Crown  involves  personal  nobility,  and  so  does  that  of 
Maximilian  ;  and  this  explains  why  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  almost 
all  the  IJghcr  State  fimctionaries  ai*e  noble.  If  they  leave  the  country 
they  still  keep  the  nobility  implied  in  the  order  they  possess,  and  their 
wives  and  children  also  make  use  of  it ;  so  that  it  not  infrequently 
occurs  that  a  family  acquires  nobility  for  itself  without  having  any  right 
to  it,  simply  by  constantly  writing  **  von^'  before  their  names.  The 
proportion  of  decorated  persons  to  population  is  1  in  2575. 

From  these  facta,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  thirst 
for  crosses  and  titles  in  South  Germany  than  in  North.  But  there  ia 
one  point  in  which  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  pre-eminence, 
iand  that  is  the  circumstaQce  of  personal  nobility,  which  is  unknown  in 
North  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  it 
arises,  that  in  South  Germany — and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Austria 
— it  is  bon  ton  to  address  every  man  as  '^  Herr  von,''  and  every  woman 
as  **  Frau  von/'  and  that  to  neglect  to  do  so  is  taken  very  ilL 

In  the  matter  of  orders  Austria  shows  itself  to  grca^  mlvatifnt^r 
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luis  five  KuigliUy  orders,  viz.; — 1,  The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleecej 
fotanded  on  10th  Jmuuary^  1429,  by  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  It  has 
only  one  class,  which  is  conferred  only  on  Catholics,  and  mostly  on  persons 
belouging  to  the  high  nobility  and  reigning  houses,  and  it  has  38  Knight* 
not  belonging  to  sovereign  houses.  2.  The  military  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  with  three  classes  (Grand  Cross,  Commander,  Knight)  and  48 
Kijight9»  who  are  Austrian  residents,  without  belouging  to  the  royal 
family.  3.  Order  of  St  Stephen,  founded  5th  May,  1764;,  with  three 
cLisse^  (Grand  Cross,  Commander,  Knight),  and  122  members  who  are 
Austrian  subjects,  4.  Order  of  Leopold,  founded  6th  January,  1808, 
with  the  same  three  classes  and  752  members  Austrian  subjects,  5.  Order 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  founded  1st  January,  1816,  with  Knights  of  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  classes  and  24(_)9  members  Austrian  subjects.  The  Knights  of 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Class  III.  and  those  of  the  order  of  Leopold  arc  entitled, 
if  they  are  Austrian  subjects  and  do  not  already  belong  to  the  nobility, 
to  claim  by  law  their  elevation  to  the  hereditary  Knighthood,  which  is 
then  conferred  on  them  by  Imperial  diploma.  (The  Austrian  nobility 
liab  the  following  classes :  Noble  {Edler),  Knight  {Ritier),  Baron 
{Freiherr),  Count  (Graf),  Prince  {Fursi,))  The  Knights  of  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  St.  Stephen,  the  Knights  of  Class  II.  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  and  the  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  of  coui-se  in 
the  same  way  the  higher  grades,  can  claim  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
barons,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  The  Grand  Crosses  of  these  orders 
arc  on  request  granted  the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor  and  the  title  of 
Excellency,  if  they  do  not  possess  these  already.  To  the  order  of 
Alaria  Theresa  pensions  are  also  attached.  6.  Order  of  Francis  Joseph, 
founded  on  2ud  December,  1819,  with  Grand  Cross,  Commander,  Knight; 
it  has  3150  Austrian  subjects  for  members.  The  total  number  of  Austrian 
subjects  who  possess  orders  (including  those  who  were  Austrians  when 
they  received  them)  is  thus  6519, 

Austria  has  something  over  5,000,000  fewer  inhabitants  than  the 
Germ-an  Empire,  and  nearly  12,000/XK)  more  than  Prussia,  more  than 
ieven  times  as  many  as  Bavaria,  nearly  18  times  as  many  as  Wiirteoi- 
bergy  25  times  as  many  as  Baden.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  above  that 
in  Eaden,  in  1876,  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  Badeners  had  Badish 
orders — that  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1877,  more  than  one- third  as  many 
Wurtcmbergers  had  Wiirtemberg  orders — that  in  Bavaria,  in  1879, 
nearly  one-third  as  many  Bavarians  had  Bavarian  orders — as,  in  1879, 
tliere  were  Austrians  who  had  Austrian  orders.  The  three  States  men- 
tioned  have  not,  taken  together,  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Austria, 
and  yet  the  number  of  subjects  in  them  who  jwsscss  native  orders  is 
certainly  greater  than  in  Austriii.  Prussia,  which  sometimes  gives  to  its 
lubjects  in  a  single  year  a  third,  or  even  half  as  many  orders  as 
Austrian  subjects  possess  altogether,  has  certainly  four  or  five  times  as 
many  nubjccts  wearing  Prn^^ian  orders  as  Austria  has  subjects  wearing 
Austrian   ones.     But  there  is  another  point  that   deserves   attention. 
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While  ID  the  Genimn  States  it  is  usual — the  exceptions  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration — to  reward  everything  by  giving  an  order,  the 
Kmpcror  of  Austria  is  aceustomed,  in  infinitely  numerous  cases,  to  give 
prenents  instead  ;  gold  medals  for  art  and  science  (great  and  Hmall), 
gold  ringSj  with  the  Imperial  monogram  in  brilliants,  and  direct  gift»  of 
money  for  the  literary  excellence  of  beginners.  When  it  is  cousidered  that 
in  Austria  there  is  only  one  decorated  person  for  every  5753  iufaabitantSj 
and  we  compare  with  this  the  proportion  in  the  German  States^  it  may 
not  indeed  he  said  that  orders  in  Austria  arc  only  given  to  the  worthy,  or 
that  every  man  who  is  worthy  to  have  one  receives  it ;  but  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  the  Austrian  orders,  because  they  are  rarer,  and  are 
not  given  by  rule,  possess  higher  value  than  those  of  most  German 
States*  There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  being  interesting.  In  Prussia  no  discrimination  is  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  third  classes  of  the  orders  of  tlie  Red  Eagle 
and  the  Crown  ;  they  arc  given  to  subaltern  functionaries  just  as  to 
higher,  and  in  the  ease  of  the  Eed  Eagle,  the  custom  is  that  the  fourth 
class  is  first  given  even  to  a  ^lioister  if  he  possesses  as  yet  no  Prussian 
order.  In  Austria,  subaltern  functionaries  receive  at  furthest  the 
Knight's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  or  else  only  the  Cross*  of 
Merit,  which  is  no  order  at  all  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  i«  also 
given  to  persons  who  occupy  by  no  means  subaltern  posts. 
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We  shall  now  consider  the  grounds  and  occasions  for  conferring 
titles  and  orders  ;  and  here  an  interesting  picture  presents  itself.  It  is, 
in  the  tirst  place,  easily  intelligible  that  in  all  German  States,  and  ia 
Austria  too,  the  Ministers,  the  high  Court  functionaries,  the  (ieucrals, 
the  Preside Lits  of  Government  Boards,  should  receive  an  order  if  they 
do  not  possess  one  already,  which  is  the  exception,  and  that  they  SkhouUl 
fi*oni  time  to  time  get  a  new  one,  or  be  raised  to  a  higher  class  of  those 
they  have.  Deserving  functionaries,  scholars,  &c.,  receive  them.  Wliea^ 
a  functionary  has  carried  out  any  important  business  successfully,  hofl 
gets  a  title  or  order.  When  a  functionary  celebrates  his  jubilee  of  50 
years*  service,  or  in  Austria  of  40  years,  he  is  decorated.  With 
scholars  it  often  happens  that,  on  the  occasion  of  their  jubilee  of  being 
fifty  years  Doctor,  they  receive  a  dozen  or  more  at  once  fi'om  different 
monarchs.  When  a  Sovereign  goes  to  a  watering-place,  if  it  is  in  a 
foreign  couutrvj  he  decorates  the  physician,  the  chief  of  the  police,  &c., 
and  a  number  of  officials  of  the  railway  he  travels  on.  If  an  ludustml 
Exhibition  is  held,  the  Commissioners,  &c*,  receive  an  order  or  a  title* 
If  a  Prince  lodges  with  a  private  person,  or  if  he  ht)hU  a  review 
of  troops  in  any  province,  then  it  rains  orders.  If  a  Prince  &tudtea| 
at  a  University^  the  Professors  wlio  delivered  lectures  to  him  forj 
fees,  the  Hector,  the  Curator,  those  private  persons  with  whoi 
families  he  associated  much,  all  receive  orders  wlicn  he  leaves,  and  the 
tradesmen    with    whom     he     dealt,    or    who    wrought    for    him,    are 
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made  Court  tradesmen.  The  physiciaQ,  who  lias  been  fortunate  enougli 
to  cure  n  member  of  the  royal  family^  gets  an  order  as  well  as 
good  fees.  The  attendants  of  princes  are  remembered  on  journeys  to 
foreign  Courts.  It  ia  the  traditional  custom  for  diplomatic  functionaries 
of  all  kinds  to  receive  orders,  not  mert^ly  from  their  own  Sovereign  but 
from  him  to  whom  they  are  accredited.     On  the  visit  of  a  foreign 

vereigu  bis  suite^  down  to  the  very  lackey§^  are  all  remembered.  He 
who  gi^es  important  contribntions  to  benevolent  schemesj  and  is  active 
iu  getting  up  subscriptions^  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  for  military 
bjectSj  seldom  goes  empty  away.      Finally,  after  a  warj  orders  flow  in 

indjinee  upon  officers,  medical  men,  persons  who  have  been  useful  by 

gifts,  by  subscriptions,  by  care  of  the  wounded,  &c.  When  we  consider 
all  these  grounds  and  occasions,  it  is  very  iutelligible  that  many 
persons  should  constantly  feel  themselves  slighted  because  they  have 
been  overlooked*  In  the  ordinary  course  of  life — this  is  always  the 
case  in  Prussia — the  proposal  for  dccoraiion  comes  from  the  superior 
authorities^  and  much  therefore  depends  on  whether  one  is  in  favour 
with  them.  From  time  to  time  it  is  made  a  cry  that  they  should 
be  sparing  with  such  proposals,  but  the  result  is  that  as  a  rule  the 
naniber  of  crosses  and  titles  bestowed  increases* 

The  matter  has  a  high  political  side  and  an  important  social  one. 
The  German  States — and  Austria,  also,  though  not  in  the  same  degree 
— are  properly  military  and  functionary  States*  After  the  Court,  the 
military  plays  everywhere  the  first  part.  Although  the  pay  of  otBcers, 
up  to  the  rank  of  major,  is  ho  small,  that  without  private  means  they 
can  h willy  live  respectably,  they  find  a  certain  compensation  for  this  in 
their  social  pusitiou.  The  lieutenant  has  entree  to  all  ranks  of  society. 
While  at  Court,  only  a  high  degree  of  State,  or  personal  nobility,  or, 
especially  for  the  great  Court  festival,  the  position  of  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment^  i»  necessary  to  gain  admittance,  the  mere  lieutenant  is  also  "  com- 
m^ndeiV  to  the  bail.  Ncjtt  to  the  military  it  is  the  old  and  landed 
nobility  who  take  the  higlicst  position  in  society.  These  have  in 
Austria,  on  account  of  their  number  and  their  immense  property,  a 
position  of  quite  peculiar  importance  ;  but  not  so  in  Prussia  and  the 
otber  States,  where  the  Bureaucracy  is  stronger.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  that^  iu  Prussia  especially,  the  members  of  the  old  Protestant 

ble  families  in  the  Kastern  Protestant  Provinces  devote  thenxselves  in 

at  numbers,  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  also  to  the  Civil  Service,  and 
that  tliey  regularly  make  rapid  careers  in  the  latter,  whereas,  ia 
Austria,  comparatively  few  of  them  enter  the  Civil  Service.  In  Prussia, 
at  this  moment,  for  example,  out  of  -IG  Superior  and  Provincial  Prcsi- 
deiitSp  there  arc  37  belonging  to  noble  families.  The  fuuctionai'ies  form 
the  proper  governing  clement  iu  the  country ;  they  depend  for  every 
diittnctiou  and  promotion  on  the  Minister;  and  it  needs  no  proof  that 
they  are  eager  for  both.  This  serves  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  that 
a  eliange  in  the  political  principles  of  the  Ministry  exercises  an  influ- 
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ence  in  the  election  of  Deputies,  in  most  German  States,  and  especiall 
in  Prussia*     A  Minister  who  makes  a  great  impression  on  the  election! 
by  means  of  his  army  of  State  funetionaries  can   attain  much.     It 
fortunate  that  in  some   States,  and  especially   in   Prussia,  the  majori 
of   the    fuuctionaries    are    so    far     completely    independent     of     thi 
Minister,  since  the  Minister  himself,  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  th* 
Ministerial  Directors,  the  Superior  Presidents,  the  Presidents  of  Provin- 
cial Governments,  and  the  Officers  of  Police,  are  the  only  officials  wha 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure ;  all  the  others  can  only  be  removed  againsi 
their  ^vill   by   means  of   a  direct   sentence  of  condemnation.    Uenci 
a  feeliDg  of  security,  and  along  with  it  a  special  feeling  of  profe^sioui 
honour.     This  is  also  the  reason  why  hardly  a  single  State  in  the  wor 
has   a  more  honourable   set  of  functionaries  than  the  German  Statei 
and  especially  Prussia.     It  is  one  of  the  rarest  occurrences  for  a  Sta 
official  to  be  accessible  to  a  bribe*     The  functionary  class,  as  a  whole,  ii 
stainless.      It  has  a  great,  strong,  pronounced  good  opiniou  of  itself,  bu' 
it  deserves  it.      This  will  also  explain  why  Ministers  do  not  find  in  thei 
inferior  officers  pliant  instruments   to  be  moved  at  their  pleasure,  but 
that   many  a  plan  fails  because   these  officers   oppose  it.     What    con- 
tributes before  all  to  this,  is  that  the  transaction  of  aflfairs  by  the  Pro 
vincial  authorities  is    a  conjoint    matter.      It  is  sometimes  propos- 
to  abolish  this  in  the  interests  of  the  simplification  of  business,  and 
give    the    President   the  power    of    dccidiug»   and  to  make  the   conn 
cillors    nothing     but    deliberating    and     working     assistants.  This 

proposal    seems    to    me    to   be    of    doubtful    result,    for     if    it    wen 
adopted,  the  Ministers  of  the  day  would  be  too  omnipotent,  having  thi 
power  of  removing  an  unsubmissive  President.     It  is  a  very  doubtful 
benefit,    as  France     and    other    countries    show,   when    the     adminis- 
tration   loses    all    stability,    and   when    every  change  of  Ministry  iu 
volves  a  revolution  which  extends  its  influences  even  to  the  pettiest  circl 
The  technical  executive,  the  management  of  communes,  &c.,  should  nol 
be  dependent  on  the  political  currents  of  the  country,  which  do  not, 
iu  England,  form  perfectly  clear  purposes  and  antitheses,  but  in  man; 
cases  pursue  aims  that  are  unpatriotic  and  by  no  means  politically  ad 
missible.      It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  functionaries  adhered  to  th< 
reactionary  movement  of  the   so-called  Conservatives  who   pursue  tlie 
most  naked  politics  of  self-interest,  and  if  they  were  made  in  any 
to  serve  the   Ultramontanes.     The  firm  and  honoui^ablc   position  the; 
have  hitherto  held  would,  in  such  circumstances,  very  easily  pass  away. 
It  does   not   stand   quite    so   well   with    the    functionaries  of  Austri 
Except  the  judges,  the  officials  of  Austria  can  be  all  jxrusioilcd,  or  eve 
dismissed  on  a  year's  salary,  without  being  brought  to  any  kind  of  tri 
In  consequence  of  this  there  is  none  of  tlmt   sense   of  security  whicK 
prevails  among  the  corresixjudiug  class  in  Prussia,  nor  any  special  con 
sideration  of  class  honour.     The  official  being  more  de[)cndent  on  h] 
superior,  the  natural  result  is  that  eye  service  is  more  prevalent.  There 
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another  important  difference  betweea  the  functionary  class  ia  Germany, 
and  especjaHy  Prussia,  and  the  same  class  in  Austria,  It  is  naturally 
indifferent  to  what  class  of  society  a  man  belongs  if  he  possess  out- 
standing talent  and  an  immovable^  firm  character,  and  a  capacity  beyond 
the  common.  But  such  persons  are  generally  the  exceptions  in  the 
world.  Geniuses  arc  rare,  and  with  pure  genius  we  could  not  govern. 
The  mass  of  men  keeps  on  the  common  leveb  The  State  must  select  its 
officials  from  the  number  of  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  legal  conditions, 
even  if  they  do  not  do  more,  and  are  persons  who  satisfy  ordinary  acquire- 
ments. The  more  important  men  can  be  put  into  the  principal  posts, 
although  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  actually  so,  for  Nepotism 
and  Protection  naturally  strive  to  select  good  places  for  themselves. 
\^Ticn  we  keep  this  in  view,  we  sec  how  iufinitcly  important  it  is  from 
what  classes  of  the  population  the  ranks  of  the  functionaries  are  recruited. 
In  Germany,  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  study  law  belong  to 
the  nobility,  to  the  families  of  State  fuuctionaries,  or  of  substantial 
merchants,  advocates,  or  landed  proprietors.  They  are  therefore  com- 
fortable ;  they  know  neither  straits  nor  cringing ;  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
some  private  means ;  they  marry  daughters  of  good  families.  Another 
proof  of  the  same  fact  is  given  in  the  circumstance  that  the  number  of 
those  who  attend  the  lectures  without  fee  is  very  smallj — ^as  a  rule  hardly 
one  in  twenty.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Austria.  I  know  the  circum- 
stances there  very  exactly,  as  I  was  for  more  than  eighteen  years  Professor 
of  Law  in  Prague  University,  which  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  State 
functionaries, — certainly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  in  Cislcithania.  It 
was  the  rule  then  that  one-fonrth  of  all  the  students  were  entirely  franked 
their  class-fee  on  account  of  poverty.  I  have  called  my  official  class- 
books  to  my  aid,  and  found  that  out  of  3000  students,  ouly  120  in  all,  or 
one-twenty-fifth  of  them,  belonged  to  noble  families  (4-  to  princely,  20 
to  countly,  26  to  baronial,  70  to  knightly).  I  know  by  the  exaetest 
personal  knowledge  that  the  best  half  of  thcra  came  from  the  poorer 
and  lower  class  of  the  people,  and  that  they  paid  their  way  by 
means  of  scholarships,  private  teaching,  and  even  begging.  This  class 
of  student  possesses  great  diligence,  but  seldom  particular  talents. 
Troubled  from  their  youth  with  poverty  and  misei'y,  and  grown  great 
by  pushing  and  cringing,  they  understand  excellently  well  how  to  put 
on  a  fair  tongue  and  to  make  obedient  servants.  They  have  not 
learnt  the  finer  manners  which  come  from  mixing  with  better  society. 
Tliey  often  marry  when  they  have  hardly  yet  income  enough  to  live  on,  and 
marry  wives  from  quite  common  ranks  of  life.  This  class  of  officials 
know  how  to  cringe  to  those  above  them  and  to  play  the  tyrant  to 
thof»e  beneath  them,  and  they  want  tlie  finer  feelings  of  honour.  Hence 
is  CTC plained  the  sad  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  functionaries  arc  corrup- 
tible, that  one  need  only  use  the  right  way  and  the  right  quantum  in 
onler  to  gain  all  he  wants.  1  could  adduce  facta  and  name^  which 
would  give  sad  and  strong  proofs  of  this.    It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
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«ay  of  the  fidelity  and  incorruptibility  of  au  Austrian  futictionary, 
a  RomaDj  that  they  were  special  attributes  of  the  individual  man^  wher 
those  qualities  are  taken  for  gianted  of  the  German  officials*      It  is 
great  evil  that  disproportionately  few  persons  enter  the  functionary  pro- 
fession from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility*  the  landed  proprietorsj  and  the^ 
substantial   merchants,    for  in    consequence  of  this  the   fiinctionarie^,  ^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  highest  of  them  and  in  individual  instancc^jJ 
where  special  circumstances  give  the  man  a  good  position^  enjoy  littU 
intercourse  with  the  better  situated  classes  of  the  people,  and  form  ai 
exclusive  caste  by  themselves.      The  sons  of  fimctiouaries  have  mostl| 
no  choice  but  to  become  in  turn  functionaries  likewise. 

\'a!uablc  and  necessary  as  a  firm  and  honourable  body  of  fnnctionaric 
18  for  the  State,and  much  as  thatclass  has  contributed,  and  still  eontributeSy| 
to  good  government  in  Germany,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  systCB 
•Carries  with  it  also  great  mischief,  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  developed 
itself.  There  stands  a  many-sided  antithesis  between  the  bureaucratic  classl 
and  the  citizen  class.     People  mistrust  the  officials,  and  lielieve  that  they 
arc  jealously  disposed  to  thwart  every  extension  of  f*elf-govcrnment ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  genuine  typical  official  counts  every  cxtcn 
sion  of  political  rights,  and  especially  of  those  of  the   communes  and 
districts,  as  a  misfortune.     Now,  the  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Ultrt'-; 
montancs  are  at  present  agreed  in  their  endeavours  after  greater  auto- 
nomy, although,  of  course,  each  of  these  parties  seeks  this  end  from  ground 
of  its  own :  the  first,  because  they  think  the  people  fit  for  it,  and  entitle 
to  it;  the  second,  if  forms  were  introduced  whieh  would  secure  to  them| 
the   ascendancy ;  and   tlie   third,  because   they   hope   to   use  the  mor 
effectually  the  masses  whom  they  sway,  the  more  rights   are  obtained} 
by    them.      But   this   diversity   should   not  hinder   a  beginning  being] 
made  of  disintegrating  as  far  as  possible  the  Bureaucratic  State  {Beamien* 
Slaat),  and  of  the  State  limiting  its  sphere  of  operation  to  those  things! 
which  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  State   itself — i.e.,   of  thi 
people — it  should  immediately,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  harmoniou»]| 
settle.     But   it   is   very   difficult  to  break  ground  to  any   purpose   k 
this    matter    in    Germany  ;  how  difficult    will    be  evident  to  any   one] 
who  considers  the  historical  development    of  the  Bureaucracy  and  tho] 
Bureaucratic  State*      The  present  political  condition  of  Germany  is  vcryJ 
young.     No  German  State  had  a  Constitution  before  1817  j  the  greatef 
States — Prussia,  Bavaria,  ^Viirtemberg,  Buden,  Hesse — first  attainetl  to| 
their    present    extent    in    the   nineteenth    century ;     the    earlier    and 
more  antiquated   jurisdiction    of  the  landowners    exists   now  uowhem] 
except   in    Mecklenburg.     The  Sovereigns  in  the  larger  cotintriea  haT 
been   able    aincc    the  seventeenth   century  to  increase  their  migbtp 
•gainst  the  immense  power  of  the  old  estates,  by  two  means,  the  armj 
and  the  ei^il  service.     Both  the^e  things  helped  to  estiibli>ih  absolutism* ' 
It  was  only  through  them  that  equality  before  the  law,  unifonnity  of  law^ 
I  extension  of  the  law?  of  the  laud  to  all  classes  of  tlie  people;  became 
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rat  posrible.  lu  fact,  fuuctiouamm  is  closely  associated,  especially  in 
Prossia  and  Austria,  with  the  history  of  the  modern  State.  This 
exptaios  the  ambiguous  position  of  the  oEBciab,  and  espeeially  of  the 
highest  of  them,  the  Ministers,  in  a  Constitutional  State,  Faithfully  as 
the  German  Monarchs  keep  to  their  (biistitutious,  there  is  little  of  a 
Parliamentary  Goverument  in  Germany.  The  Minister  is  responsible 
to  the  National  Diet,  but  he  is  in  the  first  instance  servant  of  the  King, 
&C.J  and  when  the  latter  finds  it  advisable  to  interfere^  he  dues  so. 
KngUshmcn  would  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  understand  if  the  Queen 
were  to  be  directly  petitioned  against  the  execution  of  laws,  and  if  she 
sought  advice  from  her  Ministers  on  such  a  subject,  and  delivered 
instructions.  Now,  in  Germany  such  things  happen  every  day.  This 
direct  influence  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  easily  overcome,  and  I  will  not 
oflFcr  any  criticism  upon  it,  beyond  simply  mentioning  the  fact,  But  it 
i»  plain  that  every  transference  of  public  business  which  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  by  the  functionaries  Into  the  hands  of  agencies  not  under 
State  pay  and  control,  is  readily  regarded,  not  only  as  a  weakening  of 
the  Bureaucracy  but  as  a  weakening  of  the  Crown.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  people  have  not  been  made  independent  and  self-governing  at 
the  right  time.  The  German  nation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  educated 
better  than  any  other  by  means  of  their  schools,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  is  treated  in  many  ways  as  if  it  were  still  under  age,  and 
incapable  of  independent  action,  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  political 
immaturity,  which  has  shown  itself  since  184^  in  a  tendency  to 
eicossive  agitation,  and  to  favour  political  experiments.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  explain  how,  as  the  result  of  a  process  already 
described  by  me  in  this  Review,*  the  Ultramontane  clergy,  and  the  leaders 
who  direct  them,  should  have  acquired  the  control  of  the  masses  in  the 
districts  which  are  principally  Catholic.  Had  the  people  been  accus* 
tonied  for  decades  to  self-government  in  all  depai'tmcnts,  they  would  have 
already  learnt  to  eniancipatc  themselves  from  the  priests  in  all  things 
which  have  nothiog  to  do  with  religion,  and  they  would  not  to-day 
choose  for  their  representatives  so  many  nobodies,  purely  because  they 
were  recommeuded,  or  speaking  more  correctly,  were  commanded,  to 
choose  them  as  good  Catholics.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  system  of 
goverDiDg  everything  by  the  State  and  the  Bureaucracy  is,  that  the  State 
and  the  Bureaucracy,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  Liberals,  among  whom 
arc  many  of  the  best  friends  of  both,  are  held  responsible  for  everything. 
If  great  commercial  crises  occur,  like  that  which  has  prevailed  since 
1873,  in  consequence  of  foolish  and  unskilful  conduct  of  industrial 
undertakings,  of  immoderate  over-production  and  ill-founded  projects 
of  trade,  all  the  world  counts  the  State  to  be  responsible  fur  them.  The 
agriculturist  who  does  not  make  profit  enough,  the  merchant  who  makes 
a  bad  speculation,  the  forcst-owucr  who  cannot  get  a  high-enough  figure 
for  his  wood,  all  demand  help  and  protection  from  the  State.  And 
•  8«!  CM-VTsaiPoajiRY  Review,  August,  1079. 
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vhy?  Because  the  period  of  manhood  is  not  yet  come  when  the  State 
permits  the  individual  in  general  any  spontaneous  moyement.  Every- 
body blames  the  Bureaucracy,  and  asks  from  it  everything  he  needs. 
In  these  circumstances  also  lies  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  explain 
the  power  of  Socialism,  which,  in  spite  of  the  severe  laws  directed  against 
it,  is  as  yet  in  no  wise  weakened.  The  course  of  historical  development 
and  the  method  incorporated  with  it  of  regarding  everything  from  a 
Bureaucratic  standpoint  have  still  another  great  disadvantage,  and  that 
is,  that  it  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  everything  must  be  regulated 
according  to  a  uniform  pattern.  Naturally,  when  the  whole  machine 
of  Government  is  guided  from  one  centre,  nothing  is  more  convenient 
than  to  work  after  a  single  pattern.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in- 
structions have  been  given  by  the  superior  authorities  to  examine  things 
as  far  as  possible  independently  and  suitably  to  their  special  circum- 
stances. Do  so  aud  report,  is  the  order  given ;  but  the  thing  does 
not  work,  and  the  old  method  is  retained.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  in  many  a  German  State  the  consciousness  has  been  entirely  lost, 
that  uniformity  is  only  good  in  such  things  as  it  suits  and  is  necessary 
for.  As  long  as  men  do  not  fully  recognize  that  completely  different 
circumstances  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  rule,  nothing  will  ever 
be  better. 

We  shall  break  off  here  for  the  present,  because  our  purpose  in  this 
paper  goes  no  further  than  to  set  forth  the  actual  circumstances  which 
now  exist,  but  we  shall  devote  a  future  article  to  a  full  treatment  of  the 
Parliamentary  activity  and  institutions  of  Germany,  and  shall  take  that 
opportunity  of  touching,  at  the  same  time,  on  some  other  points  which 
throw  light  upon  many  matters. 

Friedrich  von  Schulte. 
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Origin  of  the  Vatlve  Press* 

THE  Vernacular  Press  of  ludia  was  born  in  1822.  Some  years  pre* 
Tiously^  tlie  famous  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Scrampore^  Carey  and 
MarsbmaDj  after  infinite  pains  devoted  to  the  casting  of  Bengali  type  and 
the  teaching  of  Bengali  compositors^  had  succeeded  in  printing  a  Bengali 
Lfersion  of  the  Bible ;  and  in  1822  they  started  a  Bengali  newspaper^  the 
Samdchdr  Durpati,  for  tlie  use  of  their  little  flock  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ment.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  then  Governor-General^  offered  every 
encouragement  to  the  enterprise ;  amongst  other  things^  he  ordered  the 
Post-uflBcc  to  circulate  the  paper  at  an  almost  nominal  charge.  For  a 
long  time  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  printed  literature  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars  was  produced  either  by  the  missionaries  themselves  or 
by  those  Hindus  and  Theists  (notably  Earn  ^lohan  Roy,  the  founder  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj)  who  set  up  papers  to  resist  the  missionaries  j  and  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  this  has  been  largely  the  case,  even  to  the  pi'esent 
day. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  Vernacular  Press,  it  must  never  be 

Librgotten    that    the    English    newspaper  press   of   India  had   been   in 

Mxisteuce  nearly  half-a-century  before  the   first   native   newspaper  vras 

published.      Hicky's   Gazette   had  appeared   in  Calcutta  in  1780;  and 

Mr.  Ilickyj  and  numerous  competitors  and  successorsj  had  during  all 

these  years  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  little  English  com- 

*  it  b  perhapi  right  to  mentLon  that  tliia  paper,  though  wnttea  by  one  wbo  has  beea 

%daXiy  ooimected  with  the  Indian  Vernacular  Presa,  carnea  with  it  no  official  authority 

f  Miiictioa  v^  fajitever.     The  writer  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  only  Indian  Quarterly, 

I  Oalrutia  Hevietc;  and  waa,  in  that  capacity,  iatiuiately  associated  with  the  whole  Indian 

ian,  Eoglish  as  wcU  as  Native,  on  entirely  unofficial  ground.     Ho  m  at  present  reliovod 

r.m  f»iHi*rJ  rlnMoi   hfrn,^  on   fiirlougli ;  and  rentnrea  to  hope  that  a  humble  contrihiitioa 

It  ablic  fpiestioii,  from  one  whom  exjx?rience  and  association 

ffi'  _  itig  of  its  true  bearings,  niay  not   Uj  unacceptable  to  the 

BriU^h  pubLc. 
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munity  of  Bengal  by  an  iofiiiitc  amount  of  scurrility  aud  ^caudal,  varietl 
only  occasionally  by  lucid  intervals  of  fair  and  sensible  jonrualisra* 
Perhaps  in  no  other  line  has  the  progressive  enlightenment  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  and  character  been  so  marked,  as  in  the  tone  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press^  which  at  the  present  time  is  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
parent  press  of  England ;  but  in  early  days  the  case  was  rery  different. 
And  the  point  to  be  remembered  \h,  that  until  quite  lately  all  discus- 
sions regarding  the  relations  of  the  Indian  Pres**  to  the  ruling  power 
referred  mainly  to  this  early  Anglo-Indian  Press,  The  '^  Vernacular 
Press  Act"  of  two  years  ago,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  this 
country ,  was  the  first  Indiiui  legislative  measure  that  has  ever  dealt  with 
a  real  existent  Native  Press;  in  all  previous  legislation  the  Vernacular 
Press  was  only  considered  in  the  light  of  a  potentiality  that  would  pro- 
bably deser\'e  more  attention  at  some  future  period.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Adam's  ''Press  Regulations"  of  1823»  the  missionary  newapa])er 
of  Serampore  was  tlic  only  journal  published  in  a  vernacular  language  \ 
and  there  were  only  six  native  papers^  and  these  in  no  way  political, 
when,  twelve  years  later.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  abolished  those  regulations, 
and  left  the  Indian  Press  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
land — supplemented  on  emergencies  (according  to  Mr.  Maeaulay,  then 
Law  Member  of  Government,  who  drafted  the  Act)  by  the  "  vast  powers 
with  which  Parliament  has  armed  the  Gorcrnor^Gcneral  in  Council." 


[    Urointa  of  tHe  irati^e  VreBS,  1822-73. 

The  caution    and  the  frugality  which  characterize  most    natives  "of 
India  in  concerns  involving  the  outlay  of  capital  have  been  exemplified  J 
in  the  alow  but  steady  growth  of  the  Vernacular  Press,    There  has  ueif 
liecn  any  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  native  papers  ;  nor,  on  the^ 
other  band,  has  that  increase  ever  experienced  any  prolonged  check. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  the   native  editor,  likcl 
every  other  institution  of  exotic  growth,   was  swept   away  by  the  wave] 
of  itisurrcction  when  it  rolled  over  a  disaffected  district ;  but  he  speedily! 
followed  the  English  officers  back  again,  when  the  latter  were  able  toj 
return  to  their  posts.     Of  course  there  have  been  seasons   of  mmsuiiti 
excitement  and  activity  w  ith  the  Native  Press,  as   amongst  the  jourualH 
of  other  countries ;  but  these  have  been  evidenced  rather  hy  the  in- 
creased circulation  of  existing  papers,  by  the  issue  of  special   editioni<1 
and  daily  telegi*aphic  *'  extras,"  and  so  on,  than  by  the  creation  of  newj 
organs.     For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  tour,  and 
again  at  the  time  of  the  Delhi  Afiscmblage,  many  of  the  more  flonrisb*! 
iug  native  papers  had  their  special  telegraphic  correspondence.     So  alscij 
during  the   Busso-Turkish  M^ar,  the  leading   weekly  pajicrs   pubiidhetli 
daily  telegraphic  "extras;^'  they  issued  maps  of  the  scat   of  w 
plans,  &:c.,  specially  prepared   with    the   names  of  j)laces   trauHlu. 
into  the  various  remacular  characters;     they   published  letters  firon 
Constantinople,  and  from  correspondents  with  tlie   Malta  Expc<]itioiiaryJ 
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!>rce;  cartooiiH  represeutiiig  the  Riassiaii  Bear  and  the  Britiah  Lion, 
the  Sultan  and  tlie  Czar,  Lord  Beacousfield  and  Prince  Gortchakofl*,  and 
similar  subjects,  were  reproduced  from  the  English  illustrated  papei-s. 

A  good  idea  of  the  slow  but  progressive  rate  at  which  the  Native 
Press  of  India  has  inereascd  in  nnmbcrs  may  be  gathered  from  a  com* 
partson  of  the  figures  for  Northeru  India  at  the  end  of  the  first  28 
years  of  its  existencCj  in  1850,  with  those  at  the  end  of  the  second  28 
yearsj  in  1878.  lu  the  year  1850  there  were  28  vernacular  papci-s  in 
circtUatiou  in  Northern  India,  and  of  these  the  average  circulation  wan 
under  GO  copies  ;  the  circulation  of  many  was  merely  nominal,  and  only 
four  boasted  of  a  subscription- list  of  one  hundred.  In  1878  there  were 
97  vernacular  papers  published  in  Northern  India,  of  which  41  belonged 
to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  31  to  the  Punjab,  4  to  the  Native 
States  of  Central  India  (the  territories  under  the  rule  of  Sindia,  Holkar, 
and  other  chiefs),  and  3  to  the  Native  States  of  Rajputdna.  Turning  to 
Lower  Bengal,  including  Calcutta,  in  1850  there  were  10  vernaculai* 
papers,  of  which  nearly  all  were  published  in  Calcutta,  and  nearly  all 
were  sectarian  rather  than  political ;  in  1878  there  weixj  39,  and  all 
more  or  less  politicaK  llie  extension  of  circulation  was  much  more 
rapid  t  one  Calcutta  paper  (the  Suiabha  Samdchdr)  had  in  1878  a  circu- 
lation fai*  exceediug  the  circulation  of  the  whole  Native  Press  of  India 
in  1850.  Taking  Northern  India  alone — that  is,  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Oudh,  the  Central  India  Agency,  and  Ilajputrina 
— in  1878  two  papers  (the  Oudh  Akhbdr^  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Akhbdr- 
I' Am  J  of  Lahore)  had  together  a  larger  circulation  than  the  total  circu- 
lation of  the  Native  Press  of  Northern  India  in  1850. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  230  newspapei^s  regularly 
pubiitiUcd  in  the  various  vernaculars  of  India.  Of  these  the  Urdu 
journals  are  the  most  numerous,  counting  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100 ; 
and  the  most  flourishing  paper  shows  a  weekly  circulation  of  nearly  4€00, 
They  are  the  newspapers  of  the  Muhammadans  throughout  India,  and  of 
many  Hindus,  too,  in  the  North.  The  best  Urdu  papers,  such  as  the 
Otidh  Akhbdr^  of  Luck  now,  arc  written  with  considerable  ability,  and 
often  display  a  keen  insight  into  the  great  political  questions  of  Europe 
and  Asia*  A  few  only,  as  yet,  arc  really  well  and  skilfully  edited*  In 
times  of  exciteracnt,  as  noticed  above,  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  is  shown 
in  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  these  papers.  Many  of  them  regularly 
receive,  and  comment  on,  the  Muhamraadan  journals  of  Constantinople, 
Cairoj  Tunis,  and  other  foreign  Musalman  centres ;  of  at  least  one  of 
them  (the  Nmrat-ttU Akhbdr,  of  Delhi),  a  sharp  and  active  correspon- 
dent is  specially — and  I  believe  permanently^ — located  in  Constantinople, 
whilst  others  receive  letters  from  Mecca  pilgrims  and  similar  sources  of 
foreign  information. 

The  Bengali  papers  number  about  forty  ;  one  of  these  has  a  circula* 
lion  considerably  over  5000,  and  is  sold  at  on^  pice  (|^/).  Considering 
tlie  fcry  wide-spread  of  education  in  Bengal,  the  immense   population 
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anti  wealth  of  the  countTjj  and  the  marvellous  keenness  and  activity  ol 
the  licngali  intellect,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Bengali  vernacular  papers 
do  not  take  that  prominent  place  in  the  Native  Indian  Press  which 
miglit  be  expected.  1  have  heard  this  assigned  to  the  comparatively 
apathetic  attitude  of  the  Bengali  mind  in  reference  to  questions  of 
current  politics ;  but  I  am  inclined  rather  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  literary  talent  of  Bengal  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
English  literature.  In  Calcutta  many  English  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  are  owned,  edited,  and  written  entirely  by  Bengali  gentlemen ; 
two  of  these  journals^  the  weekly  Hindoo  Pairlol  and  the  daily  fmUan 
Mirror,  are  admirably  conducted,  and  will  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  high-class  English  newspapers. 

The  ^larathi  and  Anglo  MiinUlii  papei*s  number  about  45  ;  many 
of  them  display  a  certain  amount  of  vigour  and  ability,  but  many  long 
enjoyed  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  foremost  in  propagating 
objectionable  and  even  seditious  political  doctrines.  Some  of  the 
Gujariiti  pajicrs  of  Bombay  arc  osvncd  and  written  by  Parais ;  and  these 
usually  otter  a  cordial  and  intelligent  support  to  the  Government,  and 
in  their  comments  on  public  questions  evince  a  great  deal  of  practical 
good  sense'  and  enlightenment.  The  Gujariiti  papers  number  about 
30 ;  and  divide  with  those  in  Mar^ithi  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  in  the  Bombay   Presidency  and  the  Western  Deccan. 

The  Tamil  and  Tclugu  papers  of  Madras,  and  the  Burmese  papers 
in  the  eastern  peninsula,  are  politically  unimportant,  and  call  for  no 
further  notice  in  this  place. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  Vernacular  Press  of  India  is  estimated  at 
about  150,000;  an  amazingly  low  figure  when  compared  with  the  vast 
population  amongst  which  it  circulates.  There  are,  liowever,  two 
peculiarities  of  the  comitry  to  be  considered,  if  we  would  estimate 
aright  the  inf!uence  of  the  Indian  Press,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries  :  the  fivst  is,  the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  read  (or 
get  read  to  them)  each  copy  of  an  Indian  paper;  the  second  is,  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  individuals,  among  all  these  vast 
populations,  whose  opinions  are  of  any  political  importance  as  leaders  of 
the  masses.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
eacli  copy  of  an  Indian  paper  will  circulate  for  a  much  longer  time,  and 
with  a  much  wider  range,  than  any  paper  would  in  Europe,  The  date  of  a 
paper  goes  for  nothing  among  Hindus,  and  it  continues  to  be  read  as  long 
as  it  hangs  together.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  a  single  copy  reaches  a 
village,  or  even  a  large  collection  of  villages,  its  contents  will  sooner  or  later 
become  known  to  nearly  every  man  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
with  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  verDacular  papers  are  universally  read 
by  every  Chief,  and  by  every  high  official  and  the  other  great  men,  in 
every  one  of  the  4G0  Native  States  in  India;  they  are  read  by  idl  the 
innumerable  native  employh  of  our  own  admiuistratiouj  by  the  fitudentii 
and  teachers  in  ell  our  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  a  very 
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proportion  of  tbe  ^reat  landed  proprictarii  and  rich  mereliants  and 
bankers  throughout  the  country.  These  are  the  classes  by  whom  the 
Veruacalar  Press  is  studied^  and  whose  opinions  it  to  some  extent  iu- 
fluenccsj  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  througli 
these  classes^  it  lilters  down  to,  and  largely  influences,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  about  two  millions  of  young  Indians  re- 
ceiving public  instruction  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country ;  and  if  we  consider  only  the  effect  of  the  teaehiug  of  the 
Vernacular  Press  on  this  class  alone,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  its 
influence  must  be  far  greater  than  that  suggested  by  a  casual  inspection 
of  the  numbers  of  vernacular  papers  in  circulation.  The  Rev.  J*  Long, 
a  gentleman  who  has  lived  amongst  the  natives  of  India  during  a  period 
of  thirty. two  years,  and  has  known  them  perhaps  more  intimately 
than  any    living  Eoglishman,  writing  in  the   Calcutta  Reiiew  as  long 

I  as  1850,  said  of  the  ^'ernacular  Press  : — "  The  editorials,  though  very 
eble,  yet  by  the  process  of  perj)ctual  reiteration  are  producing  a  strong 
and  deep  impression  on  the  native  mindj  and  arc  mouldiug  the  opinions 
of  thousands  of  ititelligeut  and  influential  Hindus.  ....  It  was  the 
Press,  the  Fourth  Estate,  that  began  to  r utile  the  stagnant  surface  of 
Hindu  life/^ 

An  amusing,  though  rather  unpleasantly  suggestive,  instance  of  the 
credulity  of  the  mjisses,  on  whom  this  influence  ia  exercised,  was  quoted 
by  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  debate  on  the  ''  Vernacular  Press  Act  "  of  1878 
in  the  Viceroy's  Council.  It  seems  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
General  commanding  the  Lahore  Division  ordered  a  battery  of  artillery 
to  proceed  from  Lahore  to  Amritsar,  to  test  some  transport  arrange- 
ments;  the  local  English  paper,  noticing  this  in  a  jocose  spirit,  said  that 
the  General  would  on  a  certain  day  ''  take  the  city  of  Amritsar  by 
•torm  ;"  the  local  vernacular  journals  literally  translated  the  joke  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  good  people  of  Amritsar,  on  the  day  in 
question,  shut  up  their  shops,  hid  themselves  wherever  practicable,  and 
awaited  the  storming  of  the  city  in  a  state  of  universal  fear  and 
trembling. 

In  spite  of  the  very  considerable  development  of  the  Vernacular 
Press,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  this  section,  it  still 
labours  under  serious  disadvantages  ;  whilst  many  difliculties  and  dis- 
abilities have  only  been  removed  by  the  remedial  measures  of  the  last 
two  years.  Of  the  evils  from  which  it  still  suff'ers,  the  chief  is  its 
jKJVcrty.  The  unrenmnerative  character  of  native  journalism  is  due, 
not  *o  much  to  the  lack  of  buyers  of  papers, — though  this  is  a  serious 
drawback,  in  a  country  where  one  man.  buys  a  paper  for  hundreds  to 
read, — ^but  rather  to  the  entire  lack  of  advertisements  in  a  country 
where  most  internal  commerce  is  ruled  by  custom  instead  of  competition, 
and  where  consequently  hardly  any  one  ever  thinks  of  advertising.  From 
it  will  be  clear  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  flourishing  papei's  can 
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afford  to  pay  their  editors  and  contributors  liberally,  after  providiug  for 
the  costs  of  printing  and  distribution;  still  fewer  can  do  all  this  and 
leave  any  profit  to  the  proprietx>rs.  The  result  is  that  many  papem 
Hubsist  on  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  patron — some  being  the  well- 
known  and  virtually-avowed  organs  of  ambitious  or  public-spirited 
Chiefs,  Others  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  by  charging  several 
rates  of  subscription ;  the  higher  (and  often  very  heavy)  rates  being 
expected  from  the  rich  and  the  generouSj  and  being  usually  charged  to 
every  subscriber  until  he  makes  objection.  Others,  again,  pay  neither 
editor  nor  contributorj^ ;  they  are  edited  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
printing-press,  and  for  their  original  articles  de^jend  on  any  friend  of 
his  who  may  happen  that  week  to  be  afflicted  with  an  idea.  And  the 
further  result,  until  the  recent  remedial  legislation,  was,  of  course,  a 
vast  amount  of  absolutely  irresponsible  and  reckless  writing;  and 
amongst  the  more  disreputable  papers,  a  system  of  extortion  and  black- 
mail, the  extent  of  which  could  only  be  guessed  from  its  occasional 
exposure,  and  from  the  unlimited  opportunities  undoubtedly  aflbrdcd 
for  such  iniquities  by  the  peculiar  scnsitiveneis  of  the  Indian  mind, 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages  of  native  journalism  in  Indini 
many  editors  of  vernacular  papers  are  men  of  thought  and  education ; 
earnest  and  ti'ue  men,  anxious  to  lead  their  fellow-countrymen  aright 
in  the  path  of  enlightenment,  and  to  disseminate  truth  and  knowledge* 
To  all  such  the  establishment  of  a  Press  Commissionership,  when  the 
Press  Act  was  passed  in  1878,  was  obviously  a  great  boon;  for  it 
afforded  them  a  source  of  authentic  information  about  public  measures 
^nd  events,  to  which  thcv  could  refer  for  the  authentication  or  con* 
tradiction  of  rumours  and  for  similar  purposes,  without  fear  or  favour, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  independence  or  loss  of  self  respect.  Formerly 
the  state  of  Indian  society  rendered  difficult  for  them  any  sympathetic 
contact  with  the  ruliyg  classes,  and  they  consequently  could  know  very 
little  at  first  hand  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  of  politics 
ai'ound  them,  of  what  the  rulers  thought  or  said  among  themselves,  of 
the  nuances  of  political  life.  To  the  English  editor  of  an  Anglo- Indian 
paper,  the  friendslnp  of  officials,  the  gossip  of  the  clubs,  and  the  talk  of 
social  life  generally,  atlbrdcd  sources  of  information  and  material  for 
the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty,  rarely  accessible  in  any  forro  to  his 
native  competitor.  The  benevolent  action  of  the  Government  has  now 
mitigated  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  possible,  by  making 
an  officer  of  Government  responsible  for  the  duty  of  replying  to  such 
references  and  inquiries  as  would  probably  be  addressed  in  xain  to  busy 
and  overworked  Secretariats. 


mclfttlons  between  tlie  VersmoulAT  Vrest  and  ^tm  G^reraiiieat.  XBZZ^Bl^* 

Uutil  the  Press  Act  of  1878  the  fortunes  of  the  Veruacular  Prass 
were  linked  with  and  determined  by  those  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press, 
as  far  as  Government  interference  was  concerned.     At   some  tndeRiiile 
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criotl  diuing  the  old  French  War,  a  censorship  was  establishcil  in 
India ^ — mainly  with  the  view  of  preventing  intelligenee  of  military  or 
naval  movements  being  supplied  to  the  French  cruiaers.  The  penalty 
for  di  V  "  -^j;  the  orders  of  the  cetuure  was  deportation  in  the  case  of 
**  Eui  » ira    British  subjects/^   the  only   class   provided   for.       At 

lengthy  in  IH18,  an  editor  of  European  descent,  but  born  in  Tudia> 
bethought  himself  of  the  fuct  that  he  was  not  included  in  this  elasSj 
and  baldly  delied  the  law ;  aad  the  result  was  that  the  Jlai^uess  of 
Hastings  abolished  the  censorship,  and  substituted  for  it  a  set  of  press 
regulations.  In  1823,  on  the  departure  of  Lord  Hastings^  Mr.  Adam, 
the  Senior  Member  of  Council^  became  acting  Govcrnor-Gcncral  for  a 
feir  months^  and  he  introduced  a  more  stringent  set  of  rules^  and 
obtained  for  them  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  tribunal  independent  of  the  Company^s  Government* 

At  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Adam  was  thus  locally  legislating  for  the 
Press,  the  Home  Government  had  the  subject  under  their  consideration. 
They  gave  the  new  Governor-General,  Lortl  Amherst,  full  authority  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  hia  discretion  j  and  a  Minute^  signed  by  Mr. 
Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool,  and  dated  ^farch  1,  1823,  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  taken  this  step*  The  Minute  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Court  of  Directoi^.     Amongst  other  things,  jSIt.  Canning  said: — 

**llis  ^fajeaty^a  Servants  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Uritish  power  in  India  may  be  exposed  by  the  growing  abuse  of  a  licentious 
Prcas  tmleas  adequate  measures  of  precaution  are  adopted,  ...»  Tht?  par- 
ticular measures  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  and  the  manner  of  carrying  them 
into  execution  must  be  determined  on  the  spot,  and  upon  a  more  immediate  view 

of  the    actual  etate  of  things  than  can  be  formed  in  tliig  country His 

Majesty's  Servants  are  too  sensible  of  the  arduous  responsibility  imjK>sed  upon 
~  [>rd   Amherst  not  to  feel  it   their   imperious   duty  to  aiford    him  the  most 

renuous  and  cordiul  support  in  whatever  measures  he  nmy  adopt  iu  the  fair 

e^cercise  of  his  discretion,  to  meet  an  evil  so  extensive  in  its  operation  and  so 
formidable  in  it^  consequences/' 

Mr*  Adain's  regulations  remained  in  force  from  1823  till  1835, 
during  the  Ad  mi  lustrations  of  Lord  Amherst^  Mr,  Butter  worth  Bay  ley, 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Like  the  old  censoi*ship,  they  depended 
for  their  efficiency  on  the  right  of  deportation  vested  in  the  Company's 
Qovernment.  But  the  Charter  of  1833  withdrew  that  right ,  fresh 
legislation  was  obviously  necessary^  and  the  subject  engaged  the  careful 
attention  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  his  immediate  advisers,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay — the  latter  then 
Legal  Member  of  Council.  Early  in  1H35  Lord  William  Bentinck  left 
India  ;  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  became  Govcrnor-Geucral  for  about  a  year, 
and  eeized  the  opportunity  (as  Mr.  Adam  had  done  before  liim)  to 
carrj'  out  his  own  views  in  regard  to  the  Press,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
Mr,  Macaulay. 

His  views  briefly  were,  to  abolish  all  special  Press  legislation;  to 
trust  generally  to  the  deterrent  effects,  on  the  minds  of  printers  and 
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publisherSj  of  the  terrible  penalties  (amounting  in  some  cases  to  trans- 
portation  for  life)  of  the  ordinary  penal  laws  of  the  land  in  regard  to 
sedition  and  libel ;  and  to  trusty  in  the  last  resort^  to  the  despotic 
power  still  vested  in  case  of  emergency  in  the  Gorern or- General  in 
Council.  These  measures  were  strongly  criticised  at  the  time,  and 
appear  even  to  have  subjected  Metcalfe  to  peraecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Directors,  who  refused  him  the  Governorship  of  Madras  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disapproval ;  but  they  have  been  approved  by  the  voice 
of  history,  as  suited  to  the  time.  They  gratified,  at  small  risk,  that 
dislike  of  all  unnecessary  interference  with  ''the  liberty  of  nnlieensecl 
printing/''  which  is  the  heritage  of  every  Englishman.  They  were 
introduced  after  a  long  interval  of  profound  peacCj  at  a  time  when  all 
political  excitement  had  died  out  :  and  at  a  period  of  our  rule  whcn^  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  sudden  interposition  of  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  anything  very  undesirable* 
They  smacked  of  a  paternal  despotism  i  and  at  that  time  both  English- 
men  and  Indians  were  wcU-contcntcd  that  the  English  rule  in  India 
should  be  a  mere  despotism,  provided  only  that  it  were  paternal.  In  short, 
they  harmonized  witli  the  fearless  and  almost  defiant  bent  of  Metcalfe*s 
own  feelings  on  the  general  question  :  '^  ify  notions/^  said  he,*  "  of 
Indian  policy  begin  and  end  in  a  powerful  and  efficient  army ;  our  real 
strength  consists  in  the  few  European  regiments^  scattered  singly  over 
a  vast  space  of  subjugated  territor}  ;  my  general  creed  is  confined  to 
two  grand  specifies^  army  and  colonization/^  No  doubt,  as  long  as  we 
were  content  that  our  rule  in  India  should  rest  solely  on  the  sti'ength 
and  efficiency  of  our  European  Army,  the  Government  could  well  aflbrd 
to  be  generous  and  indulgent,  even  to  teachers  and  preachers  of  hope- 
less sedition ;  and  I  have  already  shown  that,  in  Metcalfe/s  time,  the 
Vernacular  Press  of  India  was  in  no  way  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
even  a  seditious  tendency. 

I  have  said  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  measures  were  severely 
criticised.  There  were  not  wanting  those  {vide  Thornton's  "  History  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  50- 7S)  who  boldly  asserted 
that  the  Governor-General  had  imprudently  committed  the  Government 
to  a  policy  likely  to  produce  serious  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in 
the  future,  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  applause  certain  to  follow  a 
measure  of  seeming  generosity:  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
indulgent  father  who  gratifies  his  children  by  giving  them  a  razor  to 
play  with.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  considering  the  ctr* 
cumstances  of  Metcalfe's  time,  that  this  harsh  judgment  was  as  unjust 
as  that  other  judgment  which  would  condemn  the  more  prudent  and 
the  more  constitutional  measures  which  altered  circumstances  have  since 
rendered  temporarily  necessary.    The  true  bearing  of  the         *  ms 

to  have  been  admirably  appreciated    by   that    far-seeing  At, 

Thoby  Prinsep,  perhaps  the  most  experienced  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe*! 
*  MAnhman**  **IIktoiy  of  Iiidi«/*  vol.  iii.  p,  97. 
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advisers:  he  coi-diallj  assented  to  the  proposed  measures,  but  at  the 
same  time  boldly  warned  the  Government  that  circumstances  would 
alter,  and  other  measures  become  necessary,  in  a  not  very  distant  future. 
He  wrote : 

**"  I  see  DO  immediate  danger  in  the  pre.sent  state  of  things^  nor  m  the  future 
danger  such  as  tbe  t^xisting  laws  would  provide  for  better  than  laws  made 
specially  for  the  purpose  when  the  danger  threatens.  Therefore,  1  cordially 
assent  to  ihe  repeal  of  the  laws.  But  1  think  the  eye  of  the  CrDvernment  will 
require  to  be  kept  contiaunlly  upou  the  Press,  and  especially  upoa  the  Native 
Press,  for  it  is  capable  of  being  made  an  engine  for  destroying  the  respect  in 
ihich  the  Government  is  held,  and  so  of  undermining  its  power.  Our  Govern- 
'  Bnt  in  India  has  been  called  a  despotism,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so,  inasmuch 

it  is  bound  by  strict  laws  and  is  subject  to  an  ever  active  responsibility  to 
other  authorities,  ritill,  so  far  as  concerns  our  Native  subjects,  they  have  no 
voice  in  determining  tliose  laws,  nor  in  settling  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  rnles  them.  If  it  were  supposed  that  our  power  in  India  k  rjnite 
independent  of  the  state  of  the  people*s  affections  towards  us — that  the  machine 
of  Givernraent  could  do  its  work,  maintain  the  army  in  discipline  and  erficiency, 
cullect  the  revenues,  administer  justice,  and  provide  a  vigilant  and  not  tyrannical 
police,  even  in  the  extreme  c:ise  that  all  the  population  had  turned  against  us — 
then,  indeed,  might  we  be  indifferent  to  the  workings  of  the  Press*  But  no  one 
goes  this  length,  even  in  hypothetical  argument ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not 
contemplate  entirely  without  apprehension  the  encouragement  of  the  growtli  of  a 
Native  Press,  wliich,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  discontent  produced  by  oxir  tirst 
ejcperiments  in  the  work  of  cduciition,  threatens  to  be  hostile.  At  present  this 
Press  is  nothing,  and  the  controlling  or  inHnencing  it  would  be  nn  easy  ta.sk  were 
Oovernmrnt  disposed  to  direct  itseflorts  to  do  one  or  the  other;  but  it'  we  let  it 
row  till  the  danger  from  it  is  imminent,  we  may  then  iind  it  a  giant  to  wrestle 
rith.  So  long  as  discussion  is  carried  on  in  English  it  is  no  more  formidable  tlian 
similar  discussions  carried  on  in  England  and  America,  The  Government  will 
have  its  advocates  as  well  as  its  asKiiler?,  and  considering  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  informed  of  those  who  mix  in  the  controversy  will  be  employes  of  the 
State,  interested  in  maintaining  it  as  an  object  of  respect,  I  have  little  fear  of  the 

rit  that  would  prevail,  or  of  the  effect  of  leaving  this  branch  of  the  Press 
Tftntirely  free.  But  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same  with  the  Native  Press  ;  it  nr^y 
take  a  malignant  turn,  calculated  and  designed  to  set  the  whole  population  against 
us.  The  Government  cannot  then  depend  on  having  its  cause  fairly  stated,  and 
mnch  mischief  may  be  done  before  the  public  authorities  hear  of  what  is  going 
forward  or  think  of  providing  remedies/' 

The  same  \ic\v8,  though  not  so  clearly  formulated,  were  expressed  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  himself,  and  also  by  Lord  Macaulay*  The  latter 
wrote  : 

"  Possessing  as  we  do  the  unquestionable  power  to  interfere,  whenever  the 
wifety  of  the  St-ite  may  require  it,  we  surely  ought  not  in  quiet  tmta  to  be  con- 
stantly keeping  the  otlensive  form  and  ceremonial  of  despotism  before  the  oyes  of 
thoRG  wliom  nevertheless  we  permit  to  enjoy  the  substance  of  freedom.*' 

And  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  added  to  this  :  "  I  do  not  apprehend 
^danger  to  the  State  from  a  free  Press,  but  if  danger  to  the  State  should 
irise,  the  Legislative  Council  has  the  power  to  apply  a  remedy.'*  It 
mnnt,  however^  be  ackuowledged  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  seems  hardly 
to  hare  adequately  considered  what  a  vast  amount  of  moral  courage 
would  he  rrruiTsite^  both  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  in  the  responsible 
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Govcrnmentj  for  the  applicatioa  of  any  such  remedy  in  the  future, 
should  the  necessity  for  it  arise.  It  must  be  perfectly  obnous  to  evety 
onCj  thatin^ucb  a  case  the  temptation  to  risk  a  great  deal,  rather 
than  incur  the  certain  obloquy  that  must  always  attend  anything 
savouring  of  repression,  will  always  be  very  considerable.  The  Govern* 
mcnt  of  India  itself,  and  its  high  oflScers,  arc  hedged  about  by  all  the 
majesty  of  a  great  Empire — not  to  mention  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
*^  strong  and  efficient  army."  No  echoes  of  the  utterances  of  the  native 
papers  can  ever  reach  them,  unless  sought  out  in  the  discharij  "  red 
duty;  for  the  Vernacular  Press  is  absolutely  unknown  to  J  ^  Mien 
in  India^  except  to  officials  who  read  it  as  a  matter  of  duty^  nod 
perhaps  to  a  few  professors  and  misaiouariei**  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  nothing  but  the  strongest  sense  of  moral  responsibility  could  ever 
induce  such  a  Government  to  imperii  its  own  popularity  and  comfort,  by 
any  measure  calculated  even  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  willingness  to  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal, 
in  supporting  the  Press  Aetj  1878^  said :  '*  I  can  very  plainly  foresee 
the  misrepresentation  and  abuse  to  which  the  Goverumcnt  of  India 
exposes  itself  by  its  determination  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a  bohl 
and  unflinching  spirit,  and  I  therefore  desire,  as  a  Member  of  this 
Council,  to  take  upon  myself  my  full  share  of  responsibility  for  tlie 
measure/* 

I  shidl  now  pass  from  the  legislation  of  1835  to  that  of  1878,  merely 
stopping  to  notice  that  the  difficulties  which  led  to  the  general  measures 
of  1878  hatl  long  before  been  locally  felt,  and  roughly  met  by  a  local 
ordinance  of  only  temporary  application  by  the  late  Lord  Lawrcnc^^ 
when  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  A  regular  censorship  of  the 
Vernacular  Press  w^as  established  by  Lord  Lawrence  in  the  Punjab,  and 
lasted  from  1857  to  1865.  Lord  Lawrence^a  name  is  almost  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  measure  was  an  expedient  one  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction ;  but  the  experience  gathered  from  its  working  was  such 
as  to  enable  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Punjab  Government,  when  imp- 
porting  the  amended  Bill  of  1878  in  the  Legislative  Council,  to  con* 
gratulatc  the  Government  on  the  fact  that  the  present  measures  in  no 
way  involve  a  censorship. 

Sir  Charles  Mctcalfc^s  press  legislation,  which  was  in  force  from 
1835  to  1878,  was  ushered  into  existence  by  Lortl  Macaulay  in  the 
following  words : — *'  Should  it  be  adopted,  every  person  who  chooses 
will  be  at  liberty  to  set  up  a  newspaper  without  applying  for  a  prcvicma 
perraission,  but  no  person  will  be  able  to  print  or-  publish  sedition  or 
calumny  without  imminent  risk  of  punishment  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  in  introducing  the  Press  Act  of  1878,  might  have  v  *  '  io>it 
identical,  and  yet  far  moic  liberal  and  tender  words.  He  might  ad; 

**  Should  it  be  adopted,  every  person  who  chooses  will  be  at  liberty  to 
set  up  a  newspaper  without  aj>plying  for  a  previous  permission.  Unless 
'he  publishes   sedition  or  calumny,  he  nvAX  irmain    all   his   lifi:    t*fu»3r:uit 
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cTca  of  the  existence  of  a  Vresa  Act.  Should  he  publish  scditiou  or 
calumny,  the  fact  will  be  carefully  investigated,  firsi,  by  the  local 
officers ;  should   they  be  satisfied  that  sedition   or   calumny  has  been 

published,  it  will  be  investigated  secoudhj  by  the  Provincial  Government 
-i.e.,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner^  aided  by 
his  immediate  advisers.  Should  these  in  turn  be  satisfied  that  the 
offence  has  been  committed,  it  will  be  investigated  lastly  by  the 
Governor- Gen  era!  and  his  wliole  Council,  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  the  widest  experience  in  India.  Should  these,  too,  be  satisfied  of 
the  commiseiion  of  the  offence,  the  offender  will  be  publicly  warned  not 
to  offend  again,  by  a  notification  in  the  Gazette,  and  by  a  copy  thereof 
served  upon  him,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  bond  pledging 
himself  not  to  offend  again.  And  finally  if,  after  all  this  independent 
investigation  and  after  this  public  warning,  the  offender  should  offend 
in,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  far  milder  than  the  transportation 

rbich  would  have  followed  a  conviction  for  sedition  or  libel  under  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe\s  regime — he  will  be  liable  to  the  pecuniary  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  his  plant,  copies  of  paper,  and  bond/' 

The  above  statement  indicates  the  exact  difference  between  the  old 
law  and  the  new*  An  important  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  law 
obviously  is,  that  it  is  preventive  rather  than  punitive  ;  an  offender  is 
always  to  be  allowed  a  locus  penitentiie,  if  haply  he  will  be  wise  enough 
to  take  warning  and  to  reform.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  perhaps 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  laws  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
a(?knowledged  by  all,  that  the  old  law  had  become  virtually  unworkable, 
and  consequently  inoperative.  And  this  state  of  affairs  was  especially 
undesirable  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  induced  by  current 
events  in  Turkey,  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  Central  Asia — a  time,  too, 
when  the  great  development  of  the  vernacular  press  had  rendered  it,  for 
good  or  evil,  an  educational  agency  of  the  highest  political  importance* 

The  new  law  is  in  every  way  more  tender  and  liberal  towards  the 
vernacular  press  than  the  old  one  was.  In  its  letter,  it  is  more  tender; 
fur  it  provides  for  the  most  ample  warning  being  ^iven  to  all  offenders, 
whereas  the  action  of  the  old  law  could  only  reach  a  misguided  editor 
by  the  thunderbolt  of  a  State  prosecution,  descending  from  a  clear  sky, 
and  involving  (if  successful)  the  in'ctrievable  ruin  of  a  felon's  doom. 
Under  the  new  law,  only  the  most  perverse  and  reckless  can  be  touched 
at  all  ;  and  even  for  such,  the  punishment  is  restricted  to  pecuniary 
penalties — a  restriction  that  will  be  found  as  reasonable  as  it  is  merciful, 
when  we  remember  how  much  of  such  seditious  writing  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  writers,  and  to  the  long  impunity 
enjoyed  under  an  unworkable  law. 

In  practice,  also,  the  new  law  is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  the  old. 

Under  the  old   conditions,  a  mischievous  or  reckless  writer  was  actually 
ipted,  by  the  state  of  tlielaw,  into  sedition  that  might  at  any  time  in- 
iItc  him  in  absolute  niin ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  a  State  prosecution 
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even  if  it  should  bring  ruin  on  himself,  would  ccrtaialy  at  the  ftame 
time  cause  the  Goveruracnt  an  immense  amount  of  anxiety  and  embar- 
rassment J  it  would  arouse  intense  excitement  throughout  the  land,  kindle 
into  a  flame  every  gmoulderin*^  cinder  of  discontent,  and  attract  to  the 
persecuted  editor  the  sympathy  of  every  disaffected  or  discontented  soul 
among  the  warm-hearted  and  excitable  millions  of  the  people.  Such  m 
prospect  offered,  to  all  such  foolish  or  misguided  writers,  a  veiy  strong 
hope  indeed  of  absolute  impimit\^ ;  with  just  the  bare  possibility  of  a 
patriot's  martyrdom,  sudicieutly  remote  to  commend  it  to  the  **  spirk 
of  braggadocio'*  so  aptly  alluded  to  by  the  Mahiiriija  Jotindra  Mohan 
Tagore^  the  Native  Member  of  Council  who  supported  the  present  law. 
No  such  martyrdom  is  promised  by  the  commonplace  penalty  of  the 
new  Act,  a  mere  fine.  And  the  reasonable  certainty  that  such  a  com- 
monplace penalty  will  be  the  result  of  gross  misconduct,  is  likely  to  be 
a  much  more  efficient  deterrent  than  any  distant  prospect  of  martyrdom, 
however  ruinous. 

Nor  mil  any  intelligent  and  impartial  critic  contend  that  the  checks 
on  the  new  law  are  not  fully  as  efficient  as  those  imposed  under  the 
old  ;  though  it  i»  true  that  they  are  not  absolutely  obstructive  and  pro- 
hibitive, as  the  latter  had  grown  to  be.  The  checks  on  the  old  law 
were,  firsts  the  public  scandals  and  dangers  of  a  State  trial ;  andj  st'Condljf^ 
the  very  great  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  from  a  jury^  who 
would  naturally  consider  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  tlje  frightful  results  that  must  accrue  to  him  from  a  convictioik 
These  checks  were  clearly  not  effitieiit,  in  regard  to  the  jttsUce  of  the 
case ;  they  were  merely  obstructive,  and  fatally  so.  I  have  already 
detailed  the  checks  on  the  present  law,  derived  from  the  independent 
investigations  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  positions  of  the  greatest 
rc»i)onsibility — persons  of  the  highest  character  and  the  widest  experi- 
ence, acting  under  the  full  consciousness  that  their  verdict  will  be  most 
closely  and  critically  scrutinized  by  the  whole  world.  Theoretically, 
doubtless,  such  checks  with  all  their  advantages  have  not  the  sacred 
sanction  that  is  attached  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  but  practically,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  (at  least  for  the 
present)  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  must  either  give  up  that  sacrc4 
sanction,  or  else  resign  all  control  over  evil*doiug  most  mischievo»is  alike 
to  the  Press,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  State. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  tone  of  the 
vernacular  press  during  the  troubled  jKriod  that  preceded  the  enactment 
of  the  Press  Law  of  1878.  Years  before  that  euactment,  Sir  George 
Campbell,  now  M.R  for  Kirkcaldy,  had  urgently  directed  the  atteutioM 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  utterly  intolerable  state  of  at^ 
Months  before,  the  Oudh  Akhbar  of  Lucknow,  the  leading  li.i  , 
journal  of  Northern  India,  and  one  often  bitterly  hostile  to  Govern- 
ment, publislied  a  most  powerful  series  of  articles,  exposing  tha 
iniquities  of  the  disreputable  section  of  the  Native  Press,  and  rrirm-vtly 
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urging  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  Government  in  the  interests 

.of  the    Press    itself:    and    many    other    respectable    papers     followed 

iBuit.      Ample  evidence  was  adduced,  in  the  Parliamentary   Blue-book 

on  the  subject,  to    show  that  the  tone  of    that    disreputable    section 

^was  as  mischievous  as  it  possibly  could  be;  aud  it  would  be  an  especially 

lious  task    to  rake  up   that    melancholy   evidence,  under  the  present 

entirely    altered    circumstances.       Mr.    Thornton,    speaking    in     the 

Legislatire  Council  more  than  a  year  ago,  most  truly  observed  : — "  The 

intolerable   license  of  the   past  has   disappeared^  aud    there  is  a  most 

marked  improvement  in  the   general   tone  of  the   vernacular  Press    of 

India.     I  have  noticed  also  a  marked  improveraent  iu  the  style  and  matter 

of  the    articles   published/'     Proprietors    of   native    papers  were   un- 

^doubtedly  stirred  up,  by  the   discussions  of  two  years  ago,  to  a  keener 

semjc  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position.      They  have  in  many  cases 

cured  the  services  of  editors  and  contributors  of  higher  education  and 

better    i»ocial   position     than     were    hitherto    thought     necessary.      A 

I  feeling  of  responsibility  for  and  interest  in  their  papers  appears  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  hap-hazard  way  of  filling  them  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  any  available  schoolboy.  Higher  reasoning  powers  have 
brought  with  them  more  real  independence,  and  sounder  aud  infinitely 
more  valuable  criticism  of  public  questions,  I  believe  that  no  intelligent 
reader  of  the  native  papers  can  now  doubt  the  reality  of  their  change  of 
tone  ;  and  so,  in  regard  to  this  point,  the  dcatl  past  may  be  allowed  to 
burj'  its  dead. 

To  Sir  George  Campbell  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been   the  first 
to  insist  publicly  on  the  un workableness  of  the  old  law,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  new  and  more  summary  one.      On  the  7th  August,  1873, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor    of    Bengal,   he   informed    Lord   Northbrook's 
Government  that  the  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  having  been  consulted 
[about  prosecuting  a  certain   seditious   article  in  the  Haiishahar  Patrika, 
ofSeially  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  language   of  the   law  was 
wide  and  somewhat  vague ;  and  Sir  George  Campbell  added  : — 

"  The  Lieutenant-Governor  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  his 

opinion  tliat  a  much  stronj^er  law  on  the  subject  is  required  than  that  which  now 

\  cicists.     In  England  such  things  would,  he  believes,  be  punishable  as  groa?*  libeU, 

'  f<^ditioQ  ajmrt.     In  this  country  not  only  is  the  Government  required  to  furnish 

I  proof  of  actual  sedition  in  the  case  of  the  most  scandalous  and  offensive  publica- 

I  tions  of  this  nature^  but  that  offence  is  so  tjualiiied  by  the  proviso,*  that  in  the 

f  of  wretched  Bengalee  scribblers,  whom  no  one  supposes  to  have  the  courage 

anything  else  than  to  render  obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  Govern- 

nt,  the  matter  becomes   very  complicated  ;  and  if  there  is  any  opening  for 

donbt  or  argument,  reasonable   or  unreasonable,  the  position  in  this  country  is 


^ 


♦  The  pp()vi«o  in  the  Penal  ( *ode  to  which  Sir  (ieorge  CamplielJ  r<*ferB,  nina  as  follows  ; — 
'*  Soch  »  fIi<iiii»Tiriilirfttioa  of  the  mcasnres  of  the  Govemmeat  MH  b  compiitihle  %nth  adispoAi- 
tion  t*>  P  it'oce  to  the  l&wful  authority  of  the  Gorernmeut  audio  support  th(^ 

lawful   au  i  the  Goveminent  against  unlawful  attempt*  to  subvert  or  resist  that 

Authority,  i&  not  <Ii8&ffectiozL  Therefore,  the  makiog  of  commenta  on  the  measures  of  the 
UoTemDientt  with  the  intention  of  exciting  only  this  f^pecies  of  dia&pprobation,  is  not  aa. 
offence  withiD  this  clanse,** 
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tnow  such  that  a.  prosecution  would  probably  involve  an  amount  of  litigation  \ 
|.ecandal  that  would  make  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
J  that  a  warning  haa  been  issued  and  nothing  more  done,  and  meantime  such  things 
[iiave  got  worse  and  worse* 

"  What  really  means  nothing  in  Bengal  may  be  read  and  copied  by  others  in 
Dther  parts  of  India,  in  whose  hands  and  before  whose  eyes  such  matters  would 
^really  be  highly  inflammatory  and  dangerous.  The  Government  eannot  allow 
Bengalee  schoolboys  to  write  seditious  fustian  without  running  great  risk,  anil 
more  risk  of  the  spreading  of  such  things.  All  the  boys  in  Calcutta  may  remd 
and  not  rebel,  but  what  would  a  frontier  Fathan  think  if  he  reads  a  tranalallQii 
of  such  thingSi  and  Bnds  that  such  things  are  published  with  impunity  t  « 

"  The  Lieutenant-Governor  requests  that  his  strong  opinion  may  be  submitted 
io  his  Excellency  in  Council,  that  there  should  be  a  law  to  punish  summtirily 
•and  severely^  witliout  all  the  eclat  of  a  long  prosecution  for  sedition,  those  who 
write  and  publish  niischievoiia  and  seditious  libels  on  the  Government,  and  to 
j*hut  up  newspapers  which  are  tlie  vehiclea  of  this  language/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  George  Campbell's  recommcndatioua 
seem  to  point  to  a  much  severer  law  than  the  cue  finally  pasaed  five 
years  later;  but  very  probably  this  was  only  because  he  had  not 
thought  out  all  those  mitigating  clauses  and  cheeks  which  ultimately 
took  the  sting  out  of  the  measure.  The  law  was  in  substance  suggested 
by  him,  and  may  not  unfairly  be  designated  as  **  Sir  George  CampMrs 
Act."  Lord  North  brook,  whilst  declining  to  sanction  the  immediate 
introduction  of  fresh  legislation,  agreed  with  Sir  George  Campbell  about 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  existing  law*  His  Lordship  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  high  officers  of  Government  might  '*  be  able  by  the 
exercise  of  the  influence  which  belongs  to  their  position,  to  discourage 
and  very  considerably  to  prevent  native  journalists  from  abusing  the 
freedom  of  discussion  which  they  possess  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment,-' But  Sir  George  Campbell,  in  a  reply  dated  9th  September, 
1873,  warmly  disclaimed  the  *' power  of  thus  influencing  the  Native 
Press.  .  *  -  ,He  bad  rather  not  put  himself  in  the  position  of  threat* 
ening  wliat  he  cannot  do/^  About  two  years  later,  a  Bengali  paper* 
alluded  in  the  most  seditious  language  to  Lord  North  brook's  policy  in 
the  Baroda  case,  in  a  manner  tending  to  justify  the  attempt  to  poison 
Colonel  Phayrc.  Lord  Nortlibrook,  in  a  despatch  dated  5th  September, 
1875,  noticed,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  law,  that  it  appeared 
^*  by  no  means  certain  how  the  Act  would  be  construed  in  Court ;"  and 
concluded  by  saying,  ''The  questions  of  the  tone  of  the  Native  Presii, 
of  tha  condition  of  the  law,  and  of  the  propriety  of  altering  it,  present 
Tcry  grave  difficulties,  and  we  propose  to  take  another  occasion  of 
-expressing  our  views  upon  them/'  Lord  Nortbbrook's  speedy  retire- 
ment unfortunately  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  pledge ;  but  the 
L •subject  of  it  had  now  become  too  burning  a  question  to  admit  of 
flthe  possibility  of  being  long  shelved.  In  August,  1876^  Sir  Arthur 
ITobhouse  wrote  an  able  minutej  in  which  he  recommended  that  the 

^  TliLa  very  Bame  puper  appeju^  to  have  felt  th&t  its  reiponsibilitjea  under  thii  imw  Uw 
were  likely  to  prove  too  heavy  for  it ;  immediately  after  tlic  Act  wm  pmatd^  it  Af  tTM'Arfxl  in 
jm  enyrdy  Engliaih  dreB8«  thereby  removing  itself  &om  the  opemtiou  of  the  lu\^ 
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Ring  law  slioukl  be  tried  iu  *'  a  wclUsclected  case  ;'^  he  declared 
'  if  such  a  prosecution  succeeded,  it  would  be  a  salutai*y  lesson ;  if 
failed  cither  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  or  from  the  bias 
'  the  jury,  it  would  a(roi*d  sound  ground  for  fresh  legislation,*'  Every 
ELdiaQ  authority,  however,  who  was  oousulted  on  this  point,  thought 
%t  the  risk  of  failure  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  adoption  of  Sir 
thur  Ilobhouse's  suggestion  imprudent.  And  finally  the  fresh 
egislatiou^  without  this  preliminary  trials  was  pressed  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Goverumeut  of  India^  by  the  absolute  unanimity  (as  shown  by 
the  Blue-book)  of  the  whole  official  hierarchy  of  Eastern^  Northern, 
Western,  and  Central  India;  wherein,  every  local  Government,  every 
Lieutenant-Governor,  every  Chief  Commissioner,  all  those  in  fact  whose 
experience  or  position  entitled  them  to  otTer  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject, 

I  declared  it  to  be  necessary.  The  law,  as  summarised  above,  was  passed 
^y  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  a  body  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country,  English  and  Native,  official  and 
non-official;  the  non-official  element  being  composed  of  men  of  the 
{iigbest  distinction  at  the  Bar^  in  commerce,  and  in  the  various  open 
professions. 

That  the  time  will  come — and  that  at  no  very  distant  date — when 

all  (even  the  most  benevolent)  special  legislation  for  the  Press  will  be  as  un- 

Hcalled  for  iu  India  as  it  is  in  England,  1  doubt  not.  The  **  razor  ^'  which 

^ftSir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  wrongly  supposed  to  have  put  as  a  i3laythiug  into 

^Vihe  hands  of  an  infant  Press,  will  become  the  natural  right  of  a  mature 

Vone ;  and  the  Vernacular  Press  of  India  is  now  showing  every  healthful 

m  sign  of  a  rapidly  approaching  maturity.      Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  the 

Qovemment  has  been,  as  it  seems  to   me,  to  restrain  the  mischievous 

and  the  reckless  by  preventive  rather  than  punitive  legislation ;  and    to 

foster  the  further  development  and  independence    of  the  Native   Press, 

by  providing  means  of  information  about  public  measures  and  events, 

aoc^^ssible  to  all  without  fear  or  favour,  and  as  freely  open  to  the  poorest 

Native     editor    as  to    the    richest  and    most  popular  of    his  English 

competitors. 

ROPRB    LeTH BRIDGE, 


HELLENIC    AND    CHEISTJAN    VIEWS    OF 

BEAUTY. 


UNDESIGNED  coiucidences  between  men  of  great  capacity  hare 
special  value  in  an  age  of  conferences  and  addresses  like  the 
present.  Great  meetings  are  excellent  for  conventional  statenaents,  J 
public  amenities,  and  formal  njanife&toea,  and  it  is  just  as  well  tliai  f 
opponents,  liowcver  determined,  sbould  practise  good  manners^  and 
perhaps  learn  mutual  respect,  by  meeting  each  other  personally,  and 
exchanging  circumlocutions  and  generalities  which  at  best  express 
their  willingness  to  let  each  other  alone.  But  on  such  occasions 
nobody  says  all  he  means^  even  if  he  means  all  he  says;  and  by 
mutual  amnesty  men  avoid  seeing  the  real  drift  of  each  other's  state- 
ment?. It  is  far  more  important  for  the  progress  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge when  two  persons  of  proved  powers  and  unquestionable  honour 
arc  drawn  to  the  same  subject  without  the  least  reference  to  each 
other,  and  work  out  real  agreement  of  thought  on  different  data  and 
methods.  The  late  and  deeply-lamented  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Oxfordj  and  the  first  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  have  of  late^  and 
one  for  many  years^  and  in  ever-varying  form,  given  us  highly  original 
views  on  Natural  Beauty ;  and  any  notable  agreement  in  principle 
between  men  so  diflerent  in  habits  of  thought,  must  be  well  worth 
oui'  examination. 

Their  great  idea  in  common  is  the  argument  for  divine  intelligeuce 
in  creation,  which  may  be  drawn  from  natural  beauty,  to  support  that 
drawn  from  natural  design.  Beauty  indicates  reason  as  clearly  m 
mechanism  does.  Let  us  observe  the  concert  of  these  statement** 
Profe^isor  Ruskin's  first  or  theoretic  definition  of  Fine  Art  is,  man'n 
expressed  delight  in  God's  work,  Mau,  too,  sees  that  it  is  good  ',  that 
is  to  say,  in  its  natural  state :  he  sees  in  nature  a  visible  quality,  tike 
a  hand-mark,  which  shows  him  that  it  is  good,  or  of  God.  He  ealk 
that  Beauty,  and  i^joices  to  imitate  It  after  his  fashion  and  according  to 
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rie^rs.*  He  may  call  what  wc  call  God^a  work  the  work  of  Nature, 
the  laws  of  Nature,  of  elements  and  forces,  of  anything  which  is  not 
mn  Intelligent  Will  or  Personal  God ;  the  '^  supervening  finish  '^f  of 
beauty^  whatever  it  is,  is  there  and  undisputed.  Now,  says  the 
argument  of  Professor  Mozley,J  beauty  is  there  j  it  is  seen  ;  and  it  can 
only  be  there  by  being  seen*  It  is  inexplicable.  It  stands  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  mystical  world,  and  excites  a  curiosity  about  God; 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  reason  which  appeals  through  beauty  to  our 
reason.  In  seeing  it  man  is  conscious  of  a  veil  and  curtain,  which  has 
the  secrets  of  a  moral  existence  behind  it.  It  requires  reason  to  see 
it :  it  is  an  appeal  to  a  rational  mind^  and  can  only  proceed  from  mind. 
And,  further,  the  following  saying  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan's  is 
almost  the  burden  of  his  teaching  from  the  external  shows  of  nature : 
— that  their  beauty  is  essentially  symbolic ;  aud  that  it  may  be  said 
(speaking  carefully,  and  by  analogy  only,  of  human  feeling,  as  attributed 
to  God),  that  this  stamp  of  loveliness  and  delight  is  the  expression  of 
His  rejoicing  in  His  works,  the  symbolic  witness  by  which  He  yet 
pronounces  them  good.  It  is  remarkable,  once  more,  that  what  we  call 
Dsedalian  beauty,  or  visible  excellence  and  unspeakable  ingenuity  of 
contrivance,  appeals  also  to  the  reason  through  the  eye,  aud  is  called 
beauty  by  analogy,  though  it  is  in  fact  the  argument  from  intelligent 
contrivance  ;  correspondiug  to  the  comparatively  unused  argument  from 
the  sentiment  of  natural  beauty.  Again,  Professor  Mozley  observes, 
with  great  subtlety,  that  contrivauce  for  man^s  benefit  is  independent  of 
man's  understanding,  and  will  work  for  him  however  he  may  reject  its 
idea,  and  whether  he  pays  any  attention  to  it  or  not.  "  But  it  is  cssen- 
tittl  to  the  very  sense  and  meaning  of  natural  beauty  that  it  should  be 
seen  by  reason's  eye.  Inasmuch,  tbeu,  as  it  is  visible  to  reason  alone, 
we  have  in  the  very  structure  of  nature  a  recognition  of  reason,  and  a 
distinct  address  to  reason,  and  an  indication  of  a  Present  Creator 
appealing  to  us  by  His  work/' 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  irrepressible  re-appearance  of 
natural  beauty,  under  what  seem  the  least  favourable  circumstances,  is 
that  in  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iv.  p.  198.     It  is  there  pointed  out§ 

•  Thia  may  be  cxtcmle*!  to  beauty  of  cantrivaocc,  adaptation^  nr  mechaniemp  wliicli  we 
KftTd  o(Ul^d  IliedAliAii  b«auty,  na  \V(«U  as  to  beauty  of  aspc<^t. 

*  iTiyiyp^fUPGf  rt\6sf  At,  Etli.  Xic,  Of  happiuesa  8oi>ervening  on  tbe  weU -ordered  life  of 
the  Sojphron.  t  Sotidoii  on  Nature,  p.  1 45. 

i  **The  fomu  which  in  other  things  &re  produced  by  slow  increoae,  or  gradual  abrasioii 
of  ftart'ace,  are  io  the  Aiguilles  produced  by  rough  fracture,  where  rough  fracture  h  to  be 
tiie  law  of  existence.  A  rose  is  rounded  by  ita  own  soft  ways  of  yjowtn  :  a  reed  ia  bowed 
into  tender  curv^ature  by  the  t>re3sure  of  the  breeze  .  ,  ,  .  .  but  Nature  gives  ua  in  theflo 
mcmiitaiiis  a  more  clc;ir  demoDstration  of  her  wUl  Mlrovi'th/ tihe  st^cms  to  say,  *i8  not 
«H«i)tial  to  my  work,  nor  concealujent,  nor  softnoas,  but  curvattire  is ;  and  if  I  must  prodtioe 
my  forms  by  breaking  them,  tbe  fracture  itself  ahall  be  in  curves.  If,  instead  of  clew  and 
•ouabLiie,  the  only  instruments  I  am  to  use  are  the  lightning  and  tbe  frost,  then  their  forked 
I  And  crystal  wedges  shall  work  out  my  laws  of  tender  line.  Devastation  instead  of 
Emay  be  the  task  of  aU  my  elemeuta,  and  age  after  age  may  only  prolong  the*  uurono- 
.  1..,^  *K..  —  Tf,: 'it ments  of  typical  licauty  which  have  bt'en  uiruii*  over  all  crcaturet 
1  D'  ^  ioned  ;  and  the  rock^  .^haU  be  ruled,  in  their  per[jetual  perish- 

lag,  by  t  that  direct  the  bending  of  the  reed  and  the  blush  of  the  rose/ 

—  .Vor/rrn  f*iuf»fer«,  Part  \  .,  ch.  xiv.,  voL  iv.,  p,  1&. 
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disintegration 


at  moiuitam  j 
violent  forcesj  nevi 


T(^tefl 


low  the  continued  ruin  and 
by  various  causes  and  incalculably 
place  in  agreement  witli  laws  of  fair  curvature  ;  so  that  con  tin  tied 
destruction  ever  renews  natural  beauty,  besides  its  ministry  to  human 
awe.  And  here  we  might  return  to  Dr.  Mozley^s  further  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  emotion  called  awe  or  solemnity,  find  that 
delight  in  it  which  is  so  popular  as  to  be  almost  universal;  but  his 
most  important  Sermon  on  Nature  ought  to  be  faithfully  studied 
and  cannot  be  transcribed  here.  It  has  additional  weight  at  the  present 
time,  because  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  the  nearest 
appeal  by  Spirit  to  reason  through  sense.  Beauty  is  as  much  a  pheno- 
menon  as  oxygen  or  hydrogen :  as  good  a  fact  aa  torpedoes  and  viTi- 
section,  blood-poisoning  and  river- poisoning,  typhoid  or  grenade  shelly 
or  any  other  product  of  modern  civilization^  which  may  possibly  console 
us  for  her  absence.  Faith  may  be  pronounced  immoral^  liope  smitten 
on  the  mouthy  love  analyzetl  into  what  is  gracefully  called  natural 
function  ;  all  three  are  blasphemed  and  denied  by  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  literary  generation  ;  but  it  does  not  suit  culture  to  deny  beauty, 
or  materialism  to  quarrel  with  culture.  And  irrefragable  beauty  does 
certainly,  to  those  who  concede  the  possible  existence  of  Spirit^  or  to 
any  person  whenever  he  does  so,  seem  like  a  personal  appeal  for  Hta 
own  and  due  glory,  from  the  Father  of  spirits  to  man.  We  cannot 
see  why  Goethc^s  ^aew  of  nature  as  a  manifestation  of  God  should  be 
accused  of  Pantheism.  He  does  not  say  the  Earth-Spirit  is  diTiae  ;  be 
says  his  office  is  to  weave  for  God  the  vesture  man  sees  him  by.  And 
Carlyle  adds,  in  words  yet  weightier,  that  nature^  which  is  the  Time- 
Vesture  of  Godj  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him  from  the 
foolish.* 

The  spirit  of  art,  then,  to  Theists  and  upwards  in  the  scale  of  oreedj 
is  the  spirit  of  aspiring  or  adoring  delight  in  the  sight  of  God's  works, 
And  my  reason  for  repeating  this  definition  for  the  fiftieth  time  is,  that 
it  appears  to  be  altogether  forgotten  by  modern  artists  and  critics  \  or 
it  has  been  repeated  conventionally  till  it  is  worth  nothing  oa  the 
exchange  of  genuine  convictions.  And  there  appears  just  now  the  more 
reason  for  reproducing  this  sufficiently  great  and  true  idea,  because  its 
withdrawal  or  partial  effacement  seems  to  be  grievously  felt  in  English 
art.  In  French  work,  as  we  have  it,  such  absence  is  not  felt,  because 
the  spirit  of  self-expression,  and  skilful  and  witty  display  of  humiiii 
emotion,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  is  and  always  has  been  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  French  art.  It  is  highly  trained  in  learning  and 
technics ;  it  is  vivid,  powerful,  logically  in  accordance  with  its  own 
rules ;  it  is  often  noble  and  aspiring ;  but  it  is  without  God  iu  tlm 
world,  and  strongly  preferred  by  a  majority  on  this  side  tlie  Chai3 
for  that  reason. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  French  art.     Tlie  olgect  of  the 
*  Sartor  EesartiiB,  clit  viii.,  Bk.  Hi. 


it  writer  is  to  go  back  ouca  more  to  the  Greek  view  of  nature  and 

Of  beauty,  sanclos  au»tu  t'tcludere  Jontes,      Jjet  us  see  whether  that  was 

religions  or   irreligious,   godly   or  godless.     If  it  shall  be  proved  to  be 

[  aihtiiKtic  like  that  of  the  modern  Renaissance,  so  much  the  worse  for 

both  Art  and  Religiou  ;  meaning  by  the  latter  word  in  this  place^  nian^s 

Ikuow ledge  of  Goil  through  II is  visible  works.       But  if  tlie  Greek  view 

jof  beauty   bo  found  to  have   been   Pantheistic  only,  and  that  in  the 

I  Thei!*tic  seu^e,* — so  that  the  Attic  citizen  really  thought  the  olives  of  his 

I  Academe  had  soniethiivg  of  an   unknown  God  in  them,  or  manifested 

I  God  to  him, — then  it  is  no  use  trying  to  appeal   to  his  life   as  godless, 

or  to  his  art   as  irreligious.       He  did  not  know  God,  but  he  certainly 

sought  after  llira,      lie  was,  no  doubt,  leather  superstitious,  as  St.  Paul 

I  told    him;    and    as  had   been    remarked  of  him  in   another  tone  by 

JThuoydides  iOO  years  before.      His    Deisideemonia  sometimes  did    him 

more  harm  than  good;  but  he  did,  after  his  fashion,  believe  in  God,  and 

I  feel  after  II  im,  as  manifested  by  natural  things.      He  thought  Nymphs 

hived    iu   the   streama,  and    Dryads   in    the  oaks,  and  that  Athene  was 

jsomewhei'e  about  Athens,  chiefly  in  the  Parthenon.       But  he    thought 

Athene  was  "  his  goddess'^   in   good  earnest,  and  that  she  might  be  one 

manifestation  of  the  one  Qwn*  ;  and,   moreover,  that  the   Nymphs  and 

Dryads  woidd  know,  if  he  polluted  the   land  by  murder,  or  other   evil 

deeds^   beneath   their  oaks,  or   by  their  streams.       He   believed  in   a 

Iheiou  or  Divinity,  and  in  a  kind  of  watchful  police  of  spirits  and  local 

heroes  dead  and  gone  before,  who  would  not  have  their  land  polluted 

I  by  his  sin.     And  for  a  time,  and  iu   a  measure^  he  ruled  himself  ao 

fcordingly.      In  the   Periclean,  or   Phcidian   age,  the  Athenian    soldier, 

U  and  legislator  was  about  the  last  persou  in  the  world   to  look 

as    an     example     of    "  Natnre^s   happy    iVgnosticism.'^       As    our 

iGotbic  ancestors  built  churches  for  modern  infidels  to  criticize,  or  con- 

[template   as   denuded    of  their   associations  and    thcii*    reverence ;    so 

!  Pheidias  and  Ictimus,  who  certainly  believed  very  much  more  in  God 

than  the  modern  Renaissance,  bequeathed   it  the  Parthenon,  to  make 

the   most  of,   not  as  an  argument  for  Greek  Theism,  but  for  modern 

Atheism.     It  has  again  and  again  liecn  pointed  out  how  sympathetically 

St.  Paul  deals  with  his  Areopagitic  audience.      Headdresses  them  almost 

I  as  one  of  themselves,  only  he  has  this  special  message  which,  he  knows, 
they  all  so  desire  and  long  to  hear  :  ^'  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worsliip,  Him 
declare  I  unto  you."  We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  this  again.f  All  we 
luive  to  say  is  that  appeal  by  side-wind  to  Greek  art  as  unconnected 
with  Religion,  and  the  service  of  God>  js  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Nature  worship  is  still  worship,  however  untaught  and  misdirected. 
It    has    been    said,    with    truth,    that    the    stronger     side    of    the 


p..  ...n.  .....   ^r^r-ii  explaiocd  to  mean  the  absorption  of  tJie  Infinite  in  the  Finite,  of  Go^ 

^  MX,     When  explaiueil  to  lut  an  the  absorption  of  Nature  in  God,  of  the 

it  !    ite,  it  amountB  to  mi  exii^emtion  of  Theism.     Fleming**  •*  VucnbiiLirv 

tdtaa  ia  Ojdbnl/'  CoNTtenpORARV  Revib^',  M«rch,  1879. 
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Greek  worship  of  Beauty  is  that  the  Greek  cousidcred  human  Beauii 
symbolic  of  Divine.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  in  possession  of  one  great 
branch  of  Dr.  Mozley's  argument ;  but  arrived  at  imperfect  eonclusionfl, 
being  hampered  partly  by  imperfect  analyfiis,  and  partly  by  his  own  more 
imperfect  morals.  He  argued  thus  :  Physical  beauty  is  everywhere  ;  but 
is  represented  by  human  beauty,  since  man  is  greater  and  better  than 
other  animals^  and  is  the  proper  standard.  Human  beauty  is,  first  analo* 
gous  to,  and  secondly  symbolic  of,  an  ideal,  typical,  or  Divine  beauty. 
Thirdly,  the  physical  side  of  human  beauty  is,  in  many  cases,  and  oughi 
to  be  in  all,  co-ordinate  with  ideal,  or  moral,  or  mental  beauty.  All  thest^ 
adjectives  were,  if  not  confounded,  at  least  not  perfectly  defined  or  disUn* 
guished,  in  the  Greek  mind,  up  to  the  latter  daya  of  Socrates  at  least. 
But  the  Greek  mind  was  shrewd  as  well  as  subtle,  and  practical  m 
well  as  creative.  What  stands  so  mucli  in  the  way  of  our  endeavours 
to  understand  it  is,  in  fact,  that  Beauty  was  a  real  and  practical  thing 
in  its  sight.  The  modern  Englishman  can  get  up  a  knowledge  of 
beauty  as  an  article  of  commerce,  honourable  or  the  contrary  ;  to  the 
Athenian  it  was  an  element  of  daily  life,  and  a  basis  of  his  many 
thoughts  about  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  great  i*esponsibilities  of  having 
the  Faith  in  Christ  set  before  one,  that  it  must  be  taken  or  left,  and 
nothing  else  will  answer  the  same  questions  about  oneself.  Kight  or 
wrong,  it  is  a  hopeful  hypothesis  of  mankind,  and  of  every  man ;  and 
if  you  leave  it,  and  try  to  make  another  for  yourself,  you  incur  a 
responsibility  which  Phidias  or  Pericles,  or  Strepsiades,  or  DicaooiKiUa 
of  Acharna*,  or  any  other  Zeugite  or  I'hete — none  of  them  incurred. 
These  had,  in  fact^  nothing  better  than  Beauty  (as  they  understood  the 
word  and  the  thing)  wherein  to  find  a  sign  of  God,  a  token  of  imnior* 
tality,  and  right  and  final  end  of  evih  They  never  heard  St,  Paul ; 
they  were  not,  like  us,  heirs  of  nineteen  ages  of  men  all  dead  in  faith  | 
they  were  the  fathers,  of  whom  the  Apostle  did  not  despair,  who  fell 
after  God.  But  having  to  feel  after  Him  blindly,  and  to  construct  a 
theory  of  Hira  for  their  own  use,  they  took  the  great  natural  beauty 
in  which  they  lived  as  a  guide  to  Him  and  sign  of  Him ;  and  looked, 
as  iu  a  glass  and  darkly,  for  some  kind  of  Beauty  of  Holiness,  which 
should  include  all  others;  which  should  not  only  possess,  but  be  tl-ic 
ideal  fountain  of  strength,  and  beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  right,  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  whatever,  as  they  ai*e  and  no  otherwise.  Thia 
Idea,  or  universal  antitype,  had  for  its  type  every  fair  or  good  sight  a 
Greek  saw  all  day.  The  Agalma  of  Athene,  the  long  friezes  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  blue  water  and  whistling  breeze  of  the  ^^^gean,  the  horsc^ 
and  the  olive,  the  cypress,  and  nightingale,  and  violet- bed  by  the  well 
—these  were  all  part  of  the  witness  of  beauty  !  And  he  did  not  hear 
their  witness  as  a  rhetorical  dilettante ;  he  thought  if  all  these  con- 
cretes were  fair,  and  noble  youths  and  maidens  fairer  yet,  tlien  the 
man  perfected  in  self-balanced  righteousness  and  knowledge,  the 
Sophron,  was  fairest  of  all,  and  the  best  sign  of  God  to  all  men.      He 
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^uu^bt  to  have  felt  as  a  corollary,  as  Miaucias  Felix,  the  keen  llomau 
lljnvyer-comcrt   said  in    his  day^  that  no  idol   iu   the   likeness  of  mau 
ihuuld  be   set  up  fur  God,  since  man  himself  was  made  in  God's  own 
inmgc. 

Now  after  many  days  we  are  recalled,  by  an  Oxford  Uclleuist  (as  we 
reuture  to  call  any  person  with   considerable  knowledge  of  Greek)  to 
'the  thought  that  natui*al  beauty  is  a  siga  of  God;  that  the  mechanism 
of  creation  is,   and  was,  designed  by  a  dcsigucrj   not  only  for  man  to 
jlive  bvi  but  to  dwell   on  with  wonder,  admiration,   hope,  sense  of  sup- 
art   in  belief.     As  it   was  a   central   witness  in  the  Greek  Theology, 
it  is   an    important   one  in  our  own.      The  older  and  simpler  Greek 
of  Marathon  would  be  involved  in  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  demonology  of 
local   presences.       He   would  say,   I  live  among  these   haunting  good 
tieighbours  of  nymphs  and    heroes ;    they  are  children  of  the  gods,  and 
make  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  they  live  in,  therefore  this  delight  of  the 
|eye  1  find  in  that  scenery  is  Divine,  and  shews  me  there  is  a  God.     Or 
later,  he  might  let  Tlato  say  the  same   thing  for  htm  iu  abstract  terms, 
that  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  the  ideal  of  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 
lit  may  be  submitted  that  many  moderns  of  the  llenaissance  had  better 
;lu  the  same,  and  that  the  Renaissance  determination  to   do    nothing  of 
the  kiad  is  a  bar   between  it  and  any  true  Helleuism.     Dr.  Mozley  is 
simply  as  Hellenic  iu  his  view   of  Greek  beauty  as  Sir  F.  Leigh  ton,  or 
Professors  Poyntcr  or  Richmond.    Natia*e  was  to  Pheidias,  as  to  (iocthc 
hud  tliese  modcrnsj  the  Time  Vesture,  a  raiment  whereby  we  see  God,  or 
Jthc  mirror  wherein  lie  shows  us  of  Iliniself ;  and  it  is  time  that  Theists 
[>f  these  latter  days  sliould   see   how    much   they  have  in  common  with 
the  fathers  of  our  art,  our  soul-wisdom,   and  hand-cunning.     Aud  it  is 
really  a  thing  to  be  most  thankful  for,  that  a  trained  theologian   and 
Imetaphywcian,  wholly  devoted    tu  the   teaching   of  the  Christian  faith, 
Ithould  reopen  this  connection  between  the  phenomena  of  natural  beauty 
iimd  spiritual  thought,  between    the  Ijody    and    its    earthly    perfection 
l(with  other  and  earthly  thmgs  in  theirs),  and  the  final  ideal,  ur  perfec- 
tion, or  Holiness,  or  Lord  and  Rest  of  the  soul. 

That  such  a  true  "  rcnascence^^  of  principle  should  have  issued  from 

Oxford  through  the  utterances  of  her  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 

ber  6rst  Slade   Professor  of  Art,  is  auspicious  enough  in  itself;  and  it 

to    some  reaction   from   that   contempt   or   despondency   about 

luty,  as  good  at  all,  or  useful  at  all,  or  practical  at  ail,  or  anything  at 

1,  or  in  any  sense  worth  living  for,  which  has  long  enough   prevailed 

that  seat  of  learning,  and    in   the  country  which   it  now^   rather  too 

lithiully  and  promptly  rcHccts  and  represents.     That  this  principle  has 

cji  forgotten  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  proved  also  that  that  is  not  in 

our   lault;  for  that  beauty   soon  ceased  to  be  a  guide  to  Greek 

iliought,  because    of  the  complete  faUure  of  Greek  morals.      We  have 

igh  to   blame   ourselves  for;  but  we  did   not   poison  Pheidias,  or 

Praxiteles    compose  Aphrodites  from  contemporaiy    Laiscs  aud 
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Thaiscs  ;  or  introduce  rhypopapliy  or  poriiogriipUy,  Our  very  v 
are  mere  copies,  as  for  as  they  have  anything  to  do  with  ai't.  Our  fatJt 
isj  first,  in  undue,  tliough  not  unnatural^  suspicion  of  art  j  which 
throws  many  either  info  ascetic  rejection,  or  into  highly  undesirable 
instuTcction  against  decency.  Secondly,  in  our  dctcrniiuation  not 
only  to  follow  the  Greek  discipline  in  art,  but  to  ucglect  our  own 
Gothic  landscape-motives  because  the  Greek  made  man  the  ataudard 
of  drawing.  Thirdly,  we  are  wrong  in  allowing  science  to  browbeat 
us  ridiculously  out  of  art  and  religion,  both  at  once,  and  in  the  same 
way. 

When  we  speak  of  the  decline  of  artistic  spirit  or  inspiratioUi  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  only  echo  the  complaints  of  skilled  teacliers 
and  thoughtful  scholars,  as  a  pretty  wide  experience  and  observation 
entitles*  us  to  do.  It  does  seem  that  the  general  incredulity  of  the  age 
ban  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  faintheartedness  in  art*  It  is  not  want 
of  skill;  we  have  men  as  skilful  as  lived  in  the  Florence  of  Michael 
Augelo,  if  not  as  in  the  Venice  of  Titian.  It  is  that  poverty  of  spirit, 
which  has  the  same  effect  on  the  painter,  as  the  not  believing  or  ntterljp 
not  caring  for  what  he  says  has  on  the  orator.  The  advocate  states  his 
case  with  sound  and  fury,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  facts;  the  hi&turical 
painter  heeds  no  facts,  for  he  is  incredulous  of  history.  And  as  tbi« 
condition  of  mind,  now  universally  affected  in  the  literary  and  scientifio 
world,  seems  due  chiedy  to  the  popular  pursuit  of  science,  we  wish  to 
make  some  observations  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  latter  on  modern  art. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  any  more  good  to  art  than  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  education  and  standard.  That  ignored  ssculpturc  and  archi- 
tecture, but  it  made  us  read  Herodotus,  and  supplied  the  imagination 
with  whole  galleries  of  unrealized  subjectii,  which  may  yet  be  worked 
out,  now  that  we  have  painters  who  are  also  scholai's.  The  old  classical 
teaching  supplied  fair  and  appreciating  critics,  who  partly  felt  that  art 
has  other  objects  than  white  muslin.  Now  we  have  a  glut  of  third-rate 
chemists,  instead  of  thii*d-rate  classics;  they  are  no  doubt  usi^ful  and 
blameless,  but  their  pursuit  does  not  seem  to  bring  them  into  oontaek 
with  art  or  higher  thought ;  but  to  tend  only  in  the  direction  of  com- 
merce, in  cheaper  and  worse  manufactures  than  ever.  In  fact,  analytic 
education  makes  against  the  creative  search  of  beauty,  which  defies 
analysis.  Stronger  and  loftier  minds  thus  trained  may  possess,  and 
often  do  possess,  good  tastes  and  high  aspiration;  but  asptration  invoUct 
a  mysterious  factor  in  all  its  operations,  and  painting  will  not  flourish 
on  the  principle  that  nothing  can  come  out  of  the  sack  but  what  is  in 

!  the  sack ;  for  man  is,  after  all,  more  than  a  sack  capable  of  turning 
itaelf  inside  out.  History,  he  thought,  till  lately,  was  the  mandloa* 
rtTord   of  his   life^ — ^art   was    the   illustration  of  his  life.       Now^   tlie 

'chief  results  of  science  on  the  life  of  the  spirit  are  negative.  htyr% 
delight,  adoration,  are  only  scientifically  expressed  as  unknown  forces 
and   quantities  not  at  present   evaluable.       They  look   like    dementi 
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another  aud  spiritual  life ;  and  tliat  science  denies.  Conse- 
[Uentl\%  tlie  only  thing  science  has  proved  is  that  on  its  own  data 
which  only  it  will  recogaijEe  as  grounds  of  thought)  life  is  not  worth 

aving.* 

One  may  hang  on  without  God  in  this  world,  as  students  of  nature 
,nd  culture  do ;  because  one  does  not  know  where  else  to  go.  One 
may  continue  to  discliarge  natural  functions,  in  the  same  spirit  as  some- 
body who  has  missed  las  train  at  Norman  ton  or  Didcot,  aud  must  wait 
ill  he  IS  taken  on.  A  man  has  a  family  aud  friends,  and  cannot  well 
go  off  in  a  massacre ;  and  so  he  stays  with  them,  as  he  cannot  ask  them 
to  come  with  him.  Or  he  retains  recondite  interest  in  his  specialtiesj 
and  what  he  calls  discovery ;  lives  in  lecture- room  rivalries,  expatiates 
in  Reviews,   and   clamours  for   the  endowments  now  retained   by  the 

riestly  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Autolatry  certainly  supports  and 
advances  its  devotees  in  this  world ;  as  the  devil  used  to  do,  when  we 
were  allowed  to  keep  one.  Science,  culture,  and  sesthctics,  or  their 
best  advertised  professors,  are  at  present  united  by  a  joint  cupidity, 
founded  on  a  common  atheism ;  or,  let  us  say,  agnosticism  ;  or  use  any 
other  unmeaning  term  which  the  Decadence  may  demand.  It  has  its 
aim,  its  reasons,  its  logic,  and  the  courage  of  its  opinions.  There  is  no 
God,  and  theology  is  endowed.  Argal,  that  money  ought  to  go  to 
School  Boards  and  laboratories ;  and  that  is  the  propelling  force  of 
U niversity  Comm  issions. 

But  for  society  in  general,  scepticism  is  like  any  other  modern  pur- 
suit :  matter  of  self-indulgence  for  the  luxurious  classes,  and  of  com- 
merce for  the  rest.  Its  object  is  purely  j>ecuniary  to  the  great  mass  of 
students.  You  have  to  follow  the  tone  of  your  leaders,  or  you  will  not 
get  on,  or  be  numbered  among  professors  now,  or  be  put  into  the  priest's 
office  when  the  time  comes.  Principal  TuUocb  long  ago  remarked  on 
the  advantages  of  a  sceptical  profession,  and  if  a  lad  has  been  educated 
in  culture  free  of  prejudices,  he  is  naturally  without  scruple  in  availing 
himself  of  it.  A  very  sensible  German  savant ,  in  the  Times  the  other 
dftjf  writing  on  vivisection  with  the  phlegm  of  his  country,  said  the 
only  good  he  saw  in  physiology  was,  that  it  enabled  him  to  maintain  a 
wife  and  family  j  and  outsiders  can  see  no  more  in  any  other  scientific 

I  avocation.  As  for  the  dogged  determination  of  physicists  to  have  truth, 
whatever  it  is,  and  the  like,  that  seems  practically  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  unlimited  defiance  of  all  blasphemy  acts.  Theoretically,  it 
re*cmbles  the  dogged  determination  of  the  little  boy  who  would  not 
leave  off  crying  for  the  moon.  Now,  though  the  history  or  science  of 
religion  may  not  be  of  itself  specially  favourable  to  art,  an  atmosphere  of 
aggressive  irreligion  is  directly  against  the  loftier,  more  poetic,  or  crea- 
tive spirit  of  art*  There  is  no  poetry  in  modern  science,  because  in 
rejecting  God  it  rejects  the  element  of  awe,  and  the  hope  of  any  know- 
*  Thin  \^w^  WM  written  before  Mr.  Mallock'a  -wark  on  th©  mibjcct^  which  Uie  writer 
lai  Dot  yf  t  read. 
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ledge  except  its  own  discoveries ;  aud  whatever  these  may  be,  they 
result  cither  in  recondite  fact  or  mathematical  formula.  The  interest 
they  possess  is  confined  to  the  salaried  specialist,  unless  commerce  can 
make  something  of  them.  The  quciitioii  of  their  utility  may  be  argued 
pro  and  con.  Whether  the  benefits  of  over-production,  crowded  popu- 
lation, great  industrial  fortunesj  and  big  cities,  counterbalance  their 
imquestionable  evils,  is  not  our  affair.  But  science  and  analysis,  and 
all  her  fruits^  are  directly  against  the  higher  feelings  about  beauty,  and 
that  love  of  Nature  on  her  outside^  which  is  the  ground  of  all  art,  high, 
low,  and  intermediate. 

Sight  and  the  joy  of  sight,  sound  and  its  strange  and  manifold 
appeal,  both  raise,  with  all  the  delight  they  arouse,  the  undefined  long- 
ing, which  is  both  joy  and  pain^  for  some  immeasurably  better  thing* 
How  true  is  Mr.  Saunders's  observation  in  the  '^  New  Republic/'  that 
poetry  is  the  most  treacherous  handmaid  of  priestcraft.  So  arc  all  the 
arts,  and  well  they  may  be ;  for  to  priestcraft,  or  as  we  say  to  religion, 
tliey  owe  their  continued  existence.  The  appeal  so  eagerly  made  by 
artistic  immorahsta  to  science,  begging  her,  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
atheism,  to  come  down  and  deliver  them  from  virtue,  can  never  lead  to 
a  stable  alliance.  Science  may  be  godless  if  men  will  have  it  so,  and 
scientific  men  may  be  immoral,  though  we  do  not  know  any  who 
arc  at  all  that  way ;  but  mere  denial  and  plain  wickedness  will  not 
produce  any  beauty,  or  disprove  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  art  were 
presented  by  religious  persons.  It  was  their  error  to  abjure  natural 
beauty ;  but  they  nevertheless  desired  a  beauty  of  the  Spirit  in  their 
spiritual  city.  And  to  this  day  the  essence  of  all  art  worth  having 
is  a  delightful  self-discontent,  or  longing,  or  aspiration;  and  beauty 
and  all  its  works  protest  for  ever  with  Augustine,  against  the  denying 
spirit  of  analysis  :  Fccisti  nos  ad  Te,  Dominc ;  el  inquietum  est  car  nos- 
trum donee  requitscat  in  TV, 

We  think  some  grave  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  thi^  longing  or 
aspiring  tendency,  which  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  experienced  under  the 
highest  influence  of  the  nobler  arts,  and  certain  phenomena  of  external 
nature.  It  may  be  an  illusion  of  which  our  scientific  teachers  must 
regretfully  deprive  us  ;  but  we  are  quite  as  sure  of  it  as  of  our  own 
existence.  And  having  just  quoted  the  "New  Republic,"  we  cannot 
help  recurring  with  a  sense  of  delectable  incongruity  to  the  Sermon  on 
Nature  by  Professor  Mozley.  It  is  agreeable  to  pass  to  a  profound 
writer  who  is  not  daill,  from  a  brilliant  one  who  is  not  shallow.  Pro- 
fcssor  Mozley  and  Mr  Mallock  both  insist,  each  in  his  way,  on  thi? 
religious  bearings  of  the  modern  feeling  for  Nature  in  its  pictorial 
aspect  llie  Professor  speaks  to  the  following  purpose :  wc  shall  not 
quote  the  undergraduate  now,  partly  because  he  dcscn^s  to  be  read 
through  with  great  attention ;  and  certainly  to  be  read  over  again  by 
liiose  who  have  only  considered  the  "  New  Republic"  as  the  brightc 
and   krcncst  of  sqtiiba.      The  Sermon  on  Nature  points  «>nt   tint    tl 
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argument  from   Beauty  is   an  iudcpendent  and  formirlablc  supplement 
to  tliat  fiom  Design  : — 

"  When  the  materialist  Jias  exhausted  himself  in  efforte  to  explain  utility  in 

ature^  it  would  appear  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  beauty  to  rise  up  suddenly  as 

>  confounding  and  bafEing  txtra^  which  ".vaa  not  even  formally  provided  for  in 

heme.     It  is  essential  to  the  very  sense  and  meaning  of  beauty  that  it 

be  seen ;  and  ina-imnch  as  it  is  visible  to  re  ison  alone^  w<.'  have  thus  in 

rery  structure  of  nature  a  recognition  of  reason  and  a  direct  address  to 

on,  wholly  unaccountable  unless    there    be  a  higher    reason    or   mind.     I 

aiity  is  viiiible  to  reason  alone.       What    mukes    the    beauty  of  a  great 

aclo  of  nature  .'     W^hy  should  we  bo  affected  by  visible  objects  in  the  way 

ro  are — by  so  many  perpendicular  feet,  by  masses,  projections,  augles,  vapour^ 

[)lonr,  space,  and  extent?     The  only  accurate  information  we  can  obtain  about 

_  hes«   facts  is  that  which  a  surveyor  or  mineralogist  can  give  tii :    the  facts 

themselves  are  wholly  inadequiite  to  account  for  the  poetical  impression  they 

produce.     The  glory  of  nature  really  residea  in  the  mind  of  man:  there  ia  an 

award  intervening  light  through  which  the  material  objects  p:ia5.     The  brute 

ees  all  the  objects  whicli  are  beautiful  to  man,  only  without  their  beauty  ; 

pbich  aspect  ia  inherent  in  man,  and  part  of  his  reason.'* 

Tow,  as  beauty  requires  reason  to  see  it,  its  existence  is  an  express 
cknowledgment  of  rational  Mind.  And  that  cannot  proceed  except 
torn  mind. 

Beauty  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  mystical  world,  and  excites  a 
iriosity  about  God.  Curiosity  about  His  attributes  and  relation  to 
Ourselves  (which  are  inscrutable)  is  a  strong  part  of  worship  and  of 
raise — m  those^  correctly  speaking,  who  have  not  yet  deprived  them- 
clves  of  the  capacity  for  either.  In  short,  the  theoretic  faculty  in  art. 
Professor  Ituskin  calk  it;  the  curiosity  of  worship  and  praise^  a;* 
Professor  Mozley  calls  it ;  and  the  emotion  of  delighted  longing,  as  yet 
^sliort  of  worship  and  praise,  as  I  think  Mr.  Mallock  describes  it,*  are 
^^le  same  feeling  in  different  states  and  persons* 

^H     It  is  on  a  habit  of  contemplation  like  this  that  all  the  best  prospects 
^pbr  art  for  our  generation  appear  to  stand.      Without  it,  art  has  no  theory 
and  no  interest ;  it  sinks  into  dilettantism  and  genre  painting,  furniture- 
pictures    and  patterns,   cliina-collecting,    and   the    collecting    nuisance 
in  general,  artistic  crtUonnes  and  artistic  cretinism  or  criticism*     Copy- 
ag  and  dulness  of  invention  arc  the  too    well   understood   pest   of  our 
I  artist- workmen.     But  if  a  sterile  age  of  repetition  and  learned  languor  is 
ttome  or  coming,  when  leading  paintei^s  are  to  give  up  hope  of  original 
Itiibject,  and  the  public  select  canvases   only    with  a  view   to  harmony 
iirith  their  wives'  dresses,  why  art  will  be  all  copying,   and   beneath  and 
Ibeyond   any  expression  of  one's  indifference  to   it.     There   never  was 
ich  a  thing  as  a  learned  age :  but  it  may  be  well  that  a  certain  number 
bf  j>eraona  of  no  invention,  and  unskilled  as  workmen,  should  be  learned 
art  as  registrars,  critics  by  comparison   of  age   with  age,  and  in  fact 
historians  of  art ;  and  that  they  should  hold  a  certain  considerable  rank 
nchers  of,  or  talkers  about  art.     But  when  they  come  to  be  numerous. 


•  «*New  Republic,^*  ii.  p.  I'lO,  3rd  vd. 
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and  to  assert  in  full  coterie  tliat  a  critic  is  to  write  about  art  witfaout 
beiog  a  workmau,  and  the  workman  not  to  care  about  nature  because 
the  critic  does  not  choose  to  study  it ;  then  they  appear  likely  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  real  national  iinprovcment.  Our  hopes  for  all  arc 
based  on  the  study  of  Nature,  because  freshness  is  wanted  everywhere, 
and  she  is  never  stale ;  because  originality  is  wanted  everywhere,  and 
she  never  fails  to  suggest ;  because  discipline  is  wanted  everywhere,  and 
she  will  enforce  labourj  and  her  own  roajestic  and  all-reconciling  laws 
of  curve,  colour,  and  composition.  Thirty  years  ago  the  painter^a 
study  of  nature  seemed  to  rise  by  easy  slopes  to  the  higher  ideal ;  now 
trade  and  science  both  join  to  shut  out  any  ideal  at  alL  Scientific 
incredulity,  and  the  commercial  standpoints  of  our  privileged  genera- 
tion, alike  ignore  what  won't  prove  and  what  won^t  pay.  Science  can 
only  tell  us  it  can  find  nothing  spiritual,  and  will,  in  an  indefinite  time 
or  with  help  of  some  undetermined  factor,  prove  that  there  is  none  to 
find.  Commerce  enforces  cynical  luxury :  it  is  good  always  to  have 
what  others  cannot  get^  not  to  have  high  desires  and  cheap  coutenL 
Both  enforce  a  stupid  hardness  of  heart  which  always  checks  imagina- 
tive conception  as  far  as  it  can.  Both  are  entirely  against  that  future 
and  unpractical  longing  for  some  great  spiritual  good  exterior  to  our- 
selves, which  is  the  crux  of  materialism ;  and  against  which  agnostics 
fight  with  a  hatred  and  defiance  far  excelling  any  Christian  dread  of 
the  devil.  Neither  realize  nor  care  for  history,  which  is  to  them  an  old 
almanac,  to  the  painter  and  scholar  the  written  tragedy  of  man,  fruitful 
of  all  high  thought  and  noble  subject.  Science  would  use  art,  like 
every  other  means  of  expression,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  purposet 
of  material  analysis ;  but  if  used  for  those  purposes  onlyj^  art  bccomea 
material  in  her  hands.  Trade  would  use  art  to  help  to  sell  hergomls,  and 
for  quantity's  sake  wants  to  make  art  mechanical.  The  analyst  who  Icarus 
to  draw  does  so  for  the  sake  of  analysis,  as  the  painter  who  learns 
anatomy  does  so  for  the  sake  of  painting.  Applied  art  cannot  of  course 
extend  its  sphere,  or  uplift  itself  beyond  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  rights,  or  natural  hold  of  science  on  art,  should  never  be  dis- 
puted. All  true  work  is  scientific,  and  inaccurate  art  is  no  art  at 
all.  But  it  will  not  do  to  confine  art  to  the  demonstrable  or  the 
verifiable.*  Anatomy  is  demonstrable  to  the  senses  if  you  like  to 
trust  them.  You  can  prove  the  right  curvature  of  Atalanta*s  spine  and 
the  proper  angle  of  her  radius  and  ulna,  as  she  stoops  after  the  apple ; 
you  can  make  out  a  case  for  every  muscle  in  Mcilanion.  Both  are 
beautiful  too ;  but  they  do  not  include  all  art^  or  exclude  all  other 
subjects  of  art.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  our  best  painters  can 
find    heart   to   go  no    further    into    Greek  history    than    Lempriere'e 

•Thewordvenfiablel  take  tobr  ^-*^-  "^-   1   r   ^      T    V-   --   T-.--*r  *    r-           r    .uj. 

tjig,  but  I  suppose  it  coDuotcs  tiu  iq. 

donoiis aro  demoQBinble ;  the  litem i,j              _    _                   ::i_l!        „  jt; 

ftt  least  T  believe  be  invented  the  word  tor  thcra.     The   evidence  oi  -^  » 

nile,  dubioM,  ag  aobody  ig  ever  believed  to  tell  the  accurate  truth  tti  jiir 
•eptions* 
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ictionary  takes  them ;  or,  at  all  cvcntsj  that  they  only  sit  at  the  feet 

Smith*  Hellenic  painting  should  be  something  more  than  bodily 
auty  phis  anatomical  knowledgej  and  we  are  not  called  on  to  turn  the 
eatre  of  Dionysius  into  a  dissecting  school.  And  that  is  the  object,  to 
€  anatomical   painter,   who   thinks   with   Gustave  Dore  that  "  il  faut 

rrer  la  main  dedans,"  What  was  right  or  excusable  in  Michael 
iigelo,  was  the  rnin  of  his  scholars*  Even  now  it  seems  hard  for  a 
inter  to  resist  the  demonstrable  dignity  of  the  savant.  And  it  is 
ered  him  if  he  will  only  fall  down  and  worship  analysis,  if  he  will 
ly  remember  that  Hesh  is  tlcsh  indeed,  and  bone  nothing  but  phos- 
atc  of  lime ;  that  life  is  the  Lord  knows  what,  and  that  there  is  no 
>rd.  What  is  the  use  of  painting  sunrise  and  sunset  ?  What  do 
ley  prove?     Both  arc  explained;  there  is  none  that  makcth  his  sun 

riac;  and  nobody  is  more  or  less  evil  or  good  than  anybody  else. 
hy  represent  storm  or  calm  ?  There  is  no  more  awe  in  the  ouc, 
id  no  more  joy  in  the  other;  nobody  ever  scut  the  farmer  or  the 
itter  rain,  or  made  a  way  for  the  lightning  or  the  thunder.  Growth 
id  budding  earth-life ;  well^  it  is  all  force,  we  know  what  to  call  it, 
d  that  is  what  we  want.  It  looks  very  nice?  Yes,  so  does  a  well- 
ne  preparation  in  a  bottle.     It  is  formidable  to  all  who  believe  even 

the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  how  soon  the  faith  in  all 
lings,  from  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  laws  of  decency,  can  be 
tkcQ  out  of  a  man. 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  to  speak  very 
mfidently  about  it.  It  seems  to  bring  its  select  professors  into  a 
te  of  esoteric  autolatry  which  must  make  them  thoroughly  comfort- 
lie  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  popular 
led.  It  has  only  a  negative  side.  Worshipping  Humanity,  after 
I,  means  worshipping  yourself  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  may 
ke   a    man   interesting  as   a  study,   but   scarcely   formidable    as   a 

pagandist.     If  you  do   not  believe   in  God,  you   can  adore  Comte, 

any   dead  or  living  Frenchman  you  like ;    with  ritual  and    hngio- 

gy,     with     dulia,    hyperdulia,    latria,    or     any    degree    of    devotion 

u    please.     If  you  deny   the    Christian  faith    which  permeated  the 

lul  of  Dante,  it  cannot  do  him  or  you  any  harm  to  call  a  month  after 

m.      It    would  be   an   interesting  problem  in  the  Rule  of  Three  to 

tcrmine,  on  the  supposition  that  Uantc  is  worth  a  calendar  month, 

pw  much  time  ought  to  be  allotted  to  Macaulay,  or,   indeed,  to  51  r, 

>bcrt  Montgomery  ?     Ilut,  considered  as  an  outbreak  of  Atheism,  Posi- 

ism  L*»j  of  course,  formidable ;  for   it  at  once  supplies  Atheism  with 

new    set  of  watchwords.     It  has  produced    a  remarkable    reaction 

;ainst  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  collective  reason  of  mankind  for  the 

istcnee    of  God    and    a    future    state.      Why?      Because   in   a  vast 

mber  of  minds  a  future  state  is   rather  an   idea  than  a  belief.     The 

rourite  problem   of  all  who  shirk  repentance  and   the  Christian  faith 

&  always  been   high  morality   without  creed ;    and   here   they  have  a 
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new  iBorality,  advertised  and  warranted  as  unprecedented — a  diaci- 
I  pline  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  self-satisfaction,  combined  with  a 
religion  so  transparently  puerile  as  to  give  no  trouble  whatever.  But 
to  whatever  extent  they  may  prevail,  or  be  used  to  formulate  negation, 
au  tola  try  and  the  worship  of  Humanity  seem  to  us  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  inventive  or  theoretic  side  of  art*  They  seem  to  keep  peojile 
in  an  atmosphere  of  self-assertion  and  continued  straggle  against 
inspiration  or  influence  from  without.  Admiring  study  of  Nature  must, 
one  would  think,  endanger  the  orthodoxy  of  a  Positivist  painter ;  the 
mighty  mother  has  strange  ways  of  hinting  at  a  Maker  somewhere. 
And  we  think  the  modern  eclectic  system  of  looking  for  art  only  in 
works  of  art,  as  if  all  that  can  bo  done  in  a  learned  age  is  to  be 
learned^  and  register  great  works  one  cannot  emulate  or  even  follow, 
has  much  to  do  with  Atheistic  distaste  for  natural  beauty.  We 
should  say,  contemptible  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  there  are 
unknown  factors  of  thought  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  which 
militate  against  Atheistic  self-content,  or  that  despondency  of  unbelief 
which  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  self,  knowing  no  other  spiritual 
thing.  To  the  one  tone  of  mind  Nature  and  her  beauty  are  apt  to 
suggest  vague  humiliation  and  personal  smallncss;  to  the  other  she 
offers  vague  comfort  and  unverifiable  tenderness.  The  safe  pursuit 
for  the  Materialist  painter  is  to  follow  David,  before  Robespien-e  made 
him  acknowledge  the  £tre  Supreme,  and  without  his  convulsive 
tgenius.  To  labour  at  technique  till  the  eye  for  beauty  is  anatomio 
Imnd  esoteric  j  to  be  sated  with  the  nude,  and  sunk  in  abstract 
[curvature,  half-tint  decoration,  bric-a-brac,  and  the  beauties  of  ever- 
lew  old  masters,  seems  to  be  the  appointed  fate  of  many.  But  no 
comfort  of  natural  beauty,  or  wayside  happiness  of  contemplation, 
will  ever  come  out  of  this  for  the  people ;  and  that  is  what  is  really 
wanted. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  from  a  certain  experience  (which  in 
what  it  is,  and  inalienable),  that  art  and  spiritual  hope  so  far  resemble 
leach  other  as  to  involve  a  certain  aelf*discontent,  and  contintial 
preaching  after  some  "  Thing  ^'  better  than  oneself,  indefinable,  but 
rhich  can  know  one  us  no  human  creature  really  can.  Poeta  seek 
to  fulfil  this  longing  in  various  ways;  and  then  they  are  conven- 
tionally said  to  fly  to  Nature  for  the  sympathy  they  cannot  find  any- 
where else.  Shelley  thus  found  such  comfort  as  was  possible  for  him, 
and  Byron  thought  it  better  (as  for  him  it  was)  to  be  alone,  and  love 
earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake.  This  is  neither  Pantheistic  nor  pot- 
thcistic,  as  Carlyle  said ;  it  is,  in  fact,  reaching  out  after  a  Spirit  in 
Nature  and  its  beauty,  who  cares  for  you — except  in  as  far  aa  it  ia 
derived  from  mere  distaste  for  the  society  of  one's  neighbours*  Whcro 
this  orexis  will  lead  the  theorist,  is  a  question  of  personal  cha* 
racter*  Nature  does  not  meet  a  man  half-way,  when  he  la  only 
disgusted  with  a  world  he  has  made  too  hot  to  hold  him.       The  two 
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Sws  of  sea  and  mountaius  have  different  tones  in  different  ears ; 
l&ud  80  it  always  was.     The  higher  spirit  of  communion  with  Nature 

by  no  means  began  with  Wordsworth,  for  the  whole  essence  of  it  is 
^expreised  once  for  all  time,  and  in  a  voice  of  thntidcr,  by  Micah,  the 

prophet  of  God :  '^  Hear  ye,  O  mountainsj  the  I^ord's  controversy/* 
[But  setting  aside  poet^  prophet,  and  scer^  Nature,  like  Faith,  is  a  thing 

for    small   people.     To  a   Meak    and   world- worn    individual,    anxious 

I  in  the  decline  of  life,  full  of  sad  experience,  moving  towards  the  still- 
ness of  his  rest,  it  may  be  no  insufficient  proof  of  the  latter  that  he — 
even   he — through  weakness,   folly,  and  worse,  should  yet  be  held  in 
and  by  unseen  truths  for  fifty  years.      Such  a  feeling  is,  I  know,  sub* 
jective,  but  it  is  sure ;    and    Positivism    itself   can    be    no    more   than 
positive.      The   contemplation   of   natural  beauty  is   really   connected 
with  that  faith  which  is  grounded  on  Immility  and  well-digested  self- 
discontent. 
Let  me  try  to  explain   myself.      The  whole   objection  to  the  word 
Personal  as  applied  to  God,  made  in  various  forms  by  the  professions 
of  science  and  literature,  is  that  it  involves  the  doctrine  of  a  Will  for 
Good  as  well  as  a  Stream  of  Tendency ;  and  implies  sin  and  responsi- 
bility, and  retribution,  as   realities,  on    those   who  disobey  that  Will. 
Tliia  involves    humiliation,   and  is  unwelcome.      But  in  point  of  fact, 
speaking  for  naturalist  art  and  landscape  beauty,  it  may  be  said  with 
I       perfect  truth  that  without  sense  of  sin  (which  involves  the  other  terms) 
^B  there  is  no  true  enjoyment  of  such   beauty.     Contrast  between  the 
^^  inward  sense  of  our  own  imperfection,  and  the  visible  glory  of  things,  is 

»the  essence  of  longing  towards  an  incalculable  Perfection,  which  is  not 
ourselves,  but  draws  us  to  itself.  And  that  longing  is  the  soul  of 
naturalist  beauty-  If  you  look  at  the  pomp  of  sunset,  with  all  its  hues 
for  which  there  is  no  name  in  language  and  no  idea  in  the  mind,  the 
whole  pensiveness  and  glory  of  the  scene  depends  on  its  leading  your 
spirit  away   towards  the  Infinite    Maker   or   Contriving  Reason,   who 

Phas  brought  you  there  to  see  it,  and  made  it  appeal  to  you  as  a  spiritual 
•jmboL  In  the  more  contemplative  scenes  or  crises  of  Nature,  the 
sense  of  pure  beauty  prevails  over  analysis,  and  imagination  takes  the 
place  of  thought.  It  is  borne  in  on  us  that  this  splendour  is  a  veil 
and  a  symbol,  like  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  of  old  days.  And 
then  the  thought  comes  back,  on  ordinarily  constituted  Christians  at 
leafit,  What  am  I,  who  look  and  long,  and  partly  apprehend  the  nature 
I  of  all  this,  and  feel  a  sense  of  unfitness  to  face  the  withdrawing  of  that 
curtain  of  scther  and  rubies  ? 

Now,  this  view  of  Nature,  and  her  appeal  to  human  sense  of  imper- 
fcctioDj  to  reason^  and  to  imagination,  goes  far  to  link  both  reason  and 
imagination  together  in  Faith ;  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together 
on  the  field  of  the  individual  mind.  When  Napoleon  asked  his  navan^f 
after  due  Atheistic  demonstration,  who  after  all  had  made  the  desert 
8tai9,  he  did  not  simply  move  the  previous  question ;  he  asked,  in  fact, 

&  E  2 
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What  Reason  made  mj  reason  to  feel  awe  and  curiosity  about  God  at 
sight  of  these  cold  fires?  He  did^  in  fact,  and  in  a  concrete  way, 
use  ProfeRsor  Mozley'a  "  supplementary  argument^'  from  beauty,  or 
the  natural  sublime.  He  felt  the  stars  appeal  to  his  spirit ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  another  Spirit  did  so  through  them.  It  may  be  Pantheistic; 
but  it  was  Pantheism  capable  of  upward  progress^  whether  be  ei'er 
made  it  or  not.  He  was  in  one  sense  the  blackest  of  nihilists,  for  as 
professors  disbelieved  in  God^  so  he  disbelieved  in  professors. 

.We  take  no  notice  here  of  the  unquestionable  bisturieal  fact,  tliat 
while  art  was  considered  as  linked  with  the  Church,  as  well   as  with 
Religion  J  there   was  a  wide  and  deep  interest  felt  ahout  it  wbicb  i§ 
not   felt   now.       It  had   been    the    vehicle   and   exponent   of  men^s 
highest  hopes   and  aspirations ;   they  had  luuked  through  it  on  Nature 
as    symbolic   and    divine*      On    the    other    hand^  the   great  means  of 
the   Renaissance^   whether   Christians,   Pagans,   or  what   not,    pursued 
art  with  fervour,  to   show  what   could  be   done  without  religion — oft 
rather,  apart  from  the  Church.      As  Mr.  Mallock  says,  the  thought  of 
a  future  life  has  always  acted  as  a  magnet,  by  attraction  or  repulsion, 
and  thus  it  ar^tcd  on  art  in  the  days  of  Raffaclle  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Men  were  full  of  a  new  knowledge.     Some  rejected  the  older  beliefs 
for  it ;   others  held  both,  believing  simply   that   truth    was   true   and 
I  consistent,  whether  they  could  prove  it  so  or  not.      But   those  who 
forsook  the  faith  fur  learning  had  at  least  faith  in  learning,  and  pur- 
sued art  generously,  and  sincerely,  for  its  own  sake.     In  Italy  tbcy  had 
some   right  to  say  that  religion    had   forsaken   them,  when  Alexander 
VI,  and  Leo  X.  were  its    accredited  representatives.     Without  losing 
hold  on   personal  religion,  many  earlier  men  of  the   Renaissance  pos- 
liessed  their  own  spirits,  and  cared  more  for  the  spiritual  advantage  of 
learning  or  creating,  than  for  worldly  gain,  "  for  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or 
psaltery/'     They  felt  as  the  higher  minds  among  our  agnostic  sananM 
|inay  feel  now ;  but  they   could   not   transfer  the   personal   energies  of 
their  own   spirits  to  their  scholars.       And   as  grammar-learning   wa& 
diffused,  and   their   scholars   multiplied,   all  the  sordid  cares  of  com- 
petition (which   had  of  course  existed  before   in   a   less  enforced   w*ajr) 
came  upon  art  and  the  other  studies ;  and  so  it  has   been   to   this  day  i 
for  though  science  may  be  young  and  vigorous,  art  is   not  young,  but 
connected  with  the  past,  which   science   despises.       The  systematized 
teaching  of  the  Renaissance  was  no  doubt  good,  but   grammar  cannot 
produce  greatness,  though  greatnesa  can  hardly  get  on  without  grammar* 
And  in  England,  from   the   Renaissance  to  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  the 
spirit  of  art  died  out  without   any  grammatical   system  of   teaching 
being  substituted  for  it       Hogarth,    Reynolds,   Gainsborough^  Blake^ 
and  Turner  had  to   find   their  own  methods  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  own   ideas  and  ''  moti^xs/*      For  men   of  that  calibre  this  self- 
dependence  had  advantages  to  counterbalance  their  great  losa  of  time^ 
their  natural  choice  of  bad  models  when  they  had  never  seen  good  one?. 
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leir  imperfect  experimcuts  in  method  and  material.  Turner  was 
happy  in  his  early  traiaiag  m  water  colour,  which  kept  him  in  close 
graphic  relation  wth  nature*  Early  and  late  ia  life  he  had  the  delight 
of  boiog  able  to  imitate  more  closely,  or  at  least  render  in  more 
graphic  symbol^  what  he  saw.  And,  happier  still  for  him  and  for 
u%  his  mind  was  directed — like  Wordsworth^s,  though  with  so  strange 
a  ditfereuce — to  landscape  of  wide  horizon^  and  that  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  Earth  itself,  which  is  the  real  English  Art- Renaissance, 
which  once  more  proclaims  Art  for  Nature's  sake,  as  well  as  for 
its  own. 

Wotxlsworth  was  not  a  Greek ;  and  ordinary  Cliristiau  teaching  saved 
Mm  from  the  Hellenic  error  about  Beauty,  which  was  to  consider  it 
nvQonymous  with  Good  instead  of  symbolic  of  Goth  It  is  an  error  of 
all  ages ;  men  feel  that  Virtue  and  the  Good  are  beautiful,  trust  to 
their  own  sense  of  moral  beauty  like  Shelley,  and  astonish  the  world 
with  the  practical  results.  Few  can  escape  such  error,  who  possess 
vigorous  and  healthy  perceptions' and  love  of  right,  yet  have  not  learned 
the  full  corruption  aud  frailty  of  their  own  and  all  souls*  If  man^s  taste 
for  beauty  were  infallibly  correct,  it  would  guide  him  infallibly  to  good ; 
and  if  beauty  were  inseparable  from  good,  many  beautiful  people  would 
be  much  better  than  they  are.  But  Wordsworth  was  like  the  Athenian 
in  holding  that  God  has  made  men  and  things,  and  has  set  His  mark 
on  things  that  men  may  learn  Him  from  them,  Wordsworth's  confession 
of  a  per80!»al  God  of  all  the  earth,  of  course  limits  what  is  called  his 
Pantheism  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof:  all  the  whole  fabric  of  matter.  And  so  with  the 
Greeka;  the  more  just  and  wise  a  man  was,  the  more  deeply  in  earnest 
a  man  was,  the  more  clearly  be  referred  things  to  the  Greater  Zeus, 
the  Divinity  or  Otrof,  who  was  in  Nature,  but  was  more  than  Nature^s 
'*' stuff '^  or  form.  These  men  were  happily  unconscious  of  the  name 
Pantheism,  or  of  its  Atheistic  associations ;  prayer  and  hope  in  trouble 
were  possible  to  them ;  and  in  great  stress  they  cast  off  Homeric  per- 
sonification, and  called  on  Sun,  Earth,  and  Rivers,  as  manifestations  of 
All-seeing  Power  aud  just  judgment.  And  (as  was  observed  before 
in  this  Review*),  we  who  hold  the  Christian  Faith  have  a  right  to 
call  attention  to  an  analogous  progress  in  Wordsworth^s  mind.  He 
learua  the  presence  of  God  in  and  from  surface  physics,  from  the 
aspects  of  Nature,  and  from  his  own  reflecting  spirit :  he  passes 
from  beauty  through  psychology  into  theology,  as  Greeks  did  before 
him.  But  all  the  time  there  goes  on  in  him  an  evolution  of  definite 
aud  orthodox  Christianity.  Or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  his  con- 
templation of  Nature  his  soul  is  more  and  more  entered  and  possessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Him  whom  he  is  seeking  in  Nature.  With  him,  as 
with  the  Greek,  higher  thoughts  of  Nature  led  to  loftier  hope  and  aspira- 

•  Co*VTiMPORABV  fiEnE\^',  Angiut,  ItfJB,  p.  95, 
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tion  ;  and  from  time  to  time,  and  in  great  moment$j  a  light  slioue  on 
both  through  the  niany-colouretl  veil. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Argument  from  Design,  and  the  »up- 
pleraentary  vigour  which  it  acquires  from  that  which  is  founded  on 
Natural  Beauty.  They  have  special  application  to  the  present  state  of 
controversy.  Sir  Edmund  Becketf**^  says  with  perfect  truth  that  Paley^a 
argument  from  the  watch  is  not  disposed  of  by  saying  that  watches  da 
not  grow.  That  answer  amoiitits  to  denying  that  a  watch  shows  any 
more  sign  of  Spirit  or  Intellectual  Contrivance  than  a  stone.  It  means 
that  the  ingenious  atoms^  to  which  materialism  refers  all  things,  were 
just  as  sagacious  in  their  determination  to  unite  into  a  pebble  as  into 
a  watch.  It  does  not  account  for  the  sagacity  of  the  atoms  \  and  to 
our  mindj  when  wc  come  to  an  all-permeating  Something  M*hich  can 
make  marble  and  Phidias,  watchmakers  and  Paley,  it  saves  time,  and 
is  common  scnscj  to  call  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God>  and  to 
accept  Revelation  as  His  also.  But  this  form  of  hostile  argument  is 
intcrestiugj  as  pointing  out  that  our  opponents  are  finally  driven  ofi* 
the  field  of  common  sense.  It  is  distressing,  because  it  points  out 
that  men  will  give  up  sense  and  all  other  things  to  Atheism,  when  they 
have  made  it  a  dogmatic  faith  ;  and  this  begins  to  be  observable  in  the 
general  tone  of  their  writings,  and  may  lead  to  serious  results.  At  all 
events,  to  believe  that  the  agnostic  atoms  can  behave  as  sensibly  as  they 
do,  and  form  ingenious  corabinationsj  is  Pantheism,  or  even  Theism^  if 
any  Cause  of  their  ingenuity  is  alloflred  ;  which  must  compromise  the 
orthodoxy  of  Denial  a  good  deal. 

But  take  other  cases.  Suppose  Paley  had  taken  his  walk  by  the  sea 
shorcj  like  Virgil's  raven,t  and  "  pitched  his  foot'^  against  a  carved  paddle* 
How,  he  would  ask,  did  it  come  to  be  carved?  It  has  a  certain 
beauty  and  it  has  a  certain  meaning;  it  is  clearly  intended  for 
rowing,  and  here  arc  figures  of  men  and  animals  cut  on  it  which  arc 
pretty  in  their  way,  but  do  not  assist  the  i*ower.  Why  did  the  rower 
go  into  artistic  decoration,  as  well  as  propulsive  contrivance?  Suppose 
Paley  had  been  like  "  the  traveller  walking  slow  in  doubt  and  great 
perplexity^* — and  also,  like  some  such  wayfarer,  at  last  come  in  sight 
of  a  gallows.  He  would  probably  have  been,  as  that  traveller  was^ 
thankful  that  he  bad  reached  a  civilised  country ;  and  have  recognized 
that  the  atoms  had  framed  themselves  into  a  system  of  criminal  law* 
Tlien  let  us  suppose,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  Paley  kicked  not 
a  i*ough  stone,  but  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  as  he  might  any  day  in 
Rome.  He  would  argue  that  the  atoms  had  designedly  rubbed  that 
surface  smooth  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its  veins.  Take  the 
difference  between  the  living  rock  and  the  polished  marble.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  has  been 
subjected  to  ingeniously-directed  labour  for   the  sake  of  a  particidaf 

•**aa  the  Origin  of  the  Liiwb  of    Nature/'  by  Sir  E.   Beckett.  LUD.,   V.V.K.  Ac 
S.P.C.K.  J879.  t  Conux— **  Soln  seoum  tpatijitur  •remi,'*— <J<' 
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kind  of  beauty ;   and  by  further  and   higher  degrees  of  ingenuity,  by 

arrangement  of  other  pieces,  it  may  form  part  of  a  great  mosaic.     Now, 

is  there  here  no   sign  of  Spirit ;  of  witty  invention ;  of  Daedalus  and 

Athene,  if  we  are  to  be  classical ;  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man,  if  we  are 

to  talk  sense  ? 

Or  suppose  yet  more — let  the  rough  marble  be  hewn  into  a  stele, 

and  from  that  stele  let  there  be  subtracted  such  an  amount  of  ingenious 

atoms  in  the  form  of  stone-dust,  as  will  form  these  words  : 

"  Stranger,  go  tell  Sparta  we  lie  here,  having  obeyed  her  laws." — Herodotus, 
vii.  228. 

This  is  a  meaning :  it  conveys  the  Hellenic  idea  of  moral  beauty ; 
and  we  submit  that  it  is  better  accounted  for  on  the  spiritual  hypothesis 
than  on  the  atomic.  What  is  the  atomic  difference  between  two  pine 
logs  in  a  Swiss  forest  separate,  and  the  same  put  together  in  the  wayside 
Cross? 

To  keep  to  the  strict  argument  from  Beauty.  Suppose  Paley  had 
taken  his  walks  abroad  in  Athens,  and  set  his  Philistine  foot  on 
Pheidias,  on  Theseus,  or  the  Fates  ?  Are  those  statues  or  any  others 
only  congeries  of  atoms  like  the  rest  of  the  marble  mass  of  Pentelicus  ? 
Or  are  they  invested  with  something  that  is  not  Pentelicus,  but 
Awe,  or  Beauty,  or  grand  Association,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it?  It  seems  to  us  to  mark,  as  Dr.  Mozley  says  of  all  natural 
beauty,  the  appeal  of  a  Creative  Reason  to  a  created  one ;  the  invitation 
of  the  Author  of  Beauty  to  man  to  reflect  on  beauty;  lie  being  the  only 
creature  capable  of  so  doing.  Such  reflection,  to  the  Grreek,  was  one  of 
his  chief  lights  in  a  long  and  dubious  search  after  Ood  ;  and  we  ourselves 
have  not  such  firm  faith,  or  such  ample  knowledge,  that  we  can  dis- 
pense altogether  with  it. 

It  is  better  that  artists  should  be  credited,  and  should  credit  them- 
selves, with  a  message  and  a  charge  from  God  to  their  fellows,  than  that 
they  should  be,  what  without  this  hope  they  cannot  but  be,  despised 
ministers  to  stupid  luxury ;  perhaps  satellites  of  definitely  evil  pleasure. 

R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 


MINISTERIAL  MISSTATEINIENTS   ON  THE 
AFGHAN    QUESTION. 


IT  appears  to  me  that  in  tlie  circuui&tauces  of  our  quarrel  with  tl 
late  Ameer  of  Afglianktaiij  the  Government  is  renponsible  for  mis- 
statements of  fact  which,  both  in  number  and  in  character,  are  unpre- 
cedented in  the  political  history  of  this  country.  They  all  stand  in  close 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  making  out  a  case  on  points  of  great 
importance  respecting  which  the  real  facts  would  have  had  an  adverse 
hearing;  When  taken  together,  they  constitute  a  closely  connected  series, 
inverting  and  perverting  the  actual  transactions  of  which  they  treat, 
sometimes  by  the  omission  and  suppression  of  important  facts,  sometimes 
by  the  suggestion  of  circumstotices  which  arc  not  facts  at  all,  and  not 
seldom  by  assertions  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  some  proofs  of  an  aecusation  which 
ought  not  to  be  made  at  all,  unless  accompanied  with  an  appeal  to 
evidence. 

And  first,  let  me  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  two  of  the  narratives 
for  whicli  the  Government  is  responsible.  One  is  a  narrative  given  by 
the  Viceroy  of  India  in  Council,  dated  Simla,  May  10th,  1877.*  The 
other  is  a  narrative  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated 
Loudon,  November  IBth,  1878,t  Tlie  first  of  these  I  shall  refer  to  in 
this  Paper  as  the  "  Simla  Narrative'* — the  second  as  the  "  Loudou 
Narrative."  Both  of  these  are  narratives  given  under  conditions  which 
demand,  beyond  all  other  political  documents,  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts.  The  Government  of  India  is  a 
continuous  body.  It  does  not  lose  its  identity  with  a  change  of 
Viceroys.  When,  therefore^  it  speaks  of  past  transactions,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  them,  it  professes  always  to  speak  of 
those  transactions  as  its  own.     Thus  one  Viceroy  may  be  caUed  upon 

*  Afghnii  Pnpcra,  1«78,  p.  HlO.  f  Jhki,  p.  *i«0. 
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^ve  a  narrative  of  what  previous  Viceroys  have  done;  but,  if  lie 
does  so,  he  speaks  in  their  name.  '^  We  did  so  and  so/^  is  the  lan- 
guage iu  whieh  he  speaks  of  the  doings  of  his  predecessors  as  well  as 
the  form  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  own  doings.  To  take  advantage  of 
this  position,  so  as  to  colour  such  a  narrative  in  any  way,  and  to  put  an 
erroneous  gloss  on  the  conduct  of  preceding  Viceroys^  is  a  high  political 
ofleoce.  If  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  a  new  Viceroy  this 
one  continuous  "  Government  of  India''  changes  its  policy^  the  new 
Viceroy  and  his  Council  arc  bound  to  explain  and  defend  that  change  as 
a  change  iu  its  own  conduct,  and  they  oflend  against  the  first  principles 
of  political  duty  if  in  doing  so  they  do  not  state  with  perfect  fairness 
the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  any  narrative  emanating  from  tlic 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  That  also  is  a  continuous  body, 
and  each  new  Secretary  of  State  is  under  the  same  moral  obliga- 
tion,  if  he  is  obliged  to  narrate  at  all  what  his  predecessors  have  done, 
to  narrate  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  facts,  and  even  to  the  views 
of  the  Department  over  which  he  presides  for  the  time  being. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  any  misstatements  or  con- 
cealments, whether  of  fact,  or  of  argument,  or  of  motive,  in  narratives 
of  the  past  given  forth  by  a  Viceroy  iu  Council^  or  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  must  be  judged  with  a  severity  of  condemnation  not 
equally  applicable  to  similar  aberrations  in  a  mere  party  speech,  whether 
in  Parliamentj  or  at  a  public  meeting.  In  this  last  case  wc  look  and 
make  allowance  for  the  effects  of  partisanship.  But  when  men  are 
placed  in  the  position  of  speaking  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
and  especially  when  they  are  placed  in  the  position  of  speaking  for  the 
moment  in  the  name  of  political  opponents,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  most  absolute  fidelity  to  facts,  and  a  very  scrupulous  fairness  even 
in  respect  to  argumcut. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  two  Narratives  in 
respect  to  our  relations  with  Afghanistan^  both  of  which  were  issued 
nnder  the  conditions  now  described. 

The  clearest  way  of  explaining  the  various  misstatements  of  the 
Government  will  be  to  point  out  the  connection  of  each  of  them  with 
the  cose  which  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  establish,  or  with  the  charges 
nrhich  it  was  desirable  to  meet. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quarrel  with  the  late  Ameer  began  with  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  induce  or  to  compel  him  to  re- 
ceive British  European  otBcei'Sj  as  permanent  Residents,  into  his  kingdom. 

Nowj  the  first  charge  against  the  Government  to  which  this  attempt 
was  liable  is,  not  merely  that  it  was  a  complete  departure  from  the  settled 
policy  of  previous  Governments ;  but  also  that  it  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  constituted  a  breach  of  previous  Treaties  and  engagements. 

With  a  view  of  obviating  these  charges  it  would,  of  course,  be  very 
useM    to  put  such  a  gloss  on    those   previous  Treaties,  and  on  the 
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langUAgc  of  previous  Viceroys  respecting  thera,  as  might  be  suQIoient 
to  represent  the  new  policy  as  not  really  new  at  all,  but  n  mere  re\h'a! 
of  a  policy  which  had  been  contemplated  by  them. 

Accordingly  this  is  done  in  the  third  paragi*aph  ol  the  \  iccroy^a 
Narrative  with  considerable  skill.  That  paragraph  professes  to  gire  an 
account  of  the  only  two  Treaties  whicli  csiisted  between  the  Britisli 
Govcrnnjent  and  the  Rulers  of  Afghanistan,  namely,  the  Treaties  of 
1855  and  1857*  The  great  object  of  the  paragraph  is  to  present  the 
facta  connected  with  this  last  Treaty  as  a  precedent  for  what  tlie 
Viceroy  had  been  attempting  iti  187G,  The  real  facts  are  very  simple. 
Persia  had  seized  and  had  occupied  Herat.  There  was  a  fear  that 
other  portions  of  Afghanistan  might  be  attacked  by  Persia.  Lord 
CanBing*s  Government  determined  to  help  the  Ameer  against  any  such 
aggression  from  Persia.  For  this  purpose  the  Ameer  was  supplied  with 
a  subsidy,  and  Dost  Mahomed  agreed  that  he  would  receive  some  British 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  subsidy  was  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.  These  officers  wei'c  to  be  deputed 
"  either  to  Cabul,  or  Kandahar,  or  Balkh,  or  all  three  places,  or  wherever 
an  Afghan  army  might  be  assembled  to  act  against  the  Persians/^  But  it 
was  specially  provided  by  a  separate  (the  seventh)  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
that  the  moment  the  subsidy  ceased  the  whole  of  those  oBicera  should 
*'be  witlidrawnfrom  the  Ameer's  country ;^^  whilst  the  same  Article  also 
contained  the  significant  provision  that  the  British  Government  might 
continue  to  be  represented  at  Cabul  by  a  Native  Agent  or  Vakil — the 
point  of  this  distinction  being  emphasized  by  the  additional  words, 
*^  not  a  European  officer/'* 

It  did  obviously  require  some  handling  at  once  bold  and  dextarouA  to 
convert  tbis  Treaty,  with  its  pointed  prohibition  of  permanent  European 
Residents  in  Afghanistan,  into  a  precedent  and  a  sanction  for  the 
establishment  of  such  Residents.  But  the  Viceroy  in  Council  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  the  lYeaty  of  1857,  all  the  Articles 
of  whichj  except  the  seventh,  were  purely  temporary,  is  represented  in  the 
Simla  Narrative  "  as  a  much  more  complete  engagement*^  than  the  pre- 
vious and  permanent  Treaty  of  1855. t  Next,  this  temporary  arrangement 
for  British  officers  superintending  the  expenditure  of  a  Britisli  sum  of 
money  is  represented  as  an  "  engagement  stipulating  for  British  Ageneieft 
in  Cabul  J  Candahar,  and  Balkh/^  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  using  the  word  '^  Agencies,^^  as  descriptive  of  the  position  of  thoe«e 
officers.  It  senes  to  confound  the  narrow  and  specific  duty  confided  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  1857  with  the  wholly  different  duties  and  position 
of  the  political  Agencies  which  the  Viceroy  had  been  trying  to  force  on 
the  Ameer  in  1876* 

Having  thus  identified  under  one  common  name  two  totally  different 

things,  the  Viceroy  goes  on  to  appropriate  to  this  one  part  of  the  Treaty 

certain  words  of  Lord  Canning  which  in  reality  were  applied  to  the 

*  Afghan  Papere,  1878,  p.  %  f  Ihld.,  pum.  9,  p.  100. 
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lirninReTncnt  as  a  ^vhole.  In  a  Minute  written  by  that  Viceroy  after  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  Lord  Cantiiug  sums  up  tlie  provisions  as  a 
•whole.  He  Hys  special  stress  on  the  very  limited  duty  assigned  to  the 
oflTicers,  viz.,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  subsidy  is  nsed  for  *^  its  proper 
purposes/'  He  mentions  also,  especially,  the  stipulated  withdrawal  of  the 
officers  whenever  the  subsidy  shonld  cease,  the  substitution  of  Agencies 
limited  to  natives,  and  the  nndcrstandiiig  that  for  the  presciit  Cabul 
was  not  to  be  visited  at  all,  by  the  British  ofliccrs  ;  and  then,  after  enurae- 
rating  other  parts  of  the  arrangement,  he  says^  "These  provisions  are,  I 
thinkj  sound  in  policyi  liberal,  and  simple.  I  believe  them  to  be  wise  in 
reference  to  present  circumstances,  and  calculated  to  encourage  in  the 
Afghan  people  a  right  understanding  of  our  policy,  and  confidence  in  im. 
They  tend  to  redress  the  somewhat  oue-sided  character  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  in  which  we  appeared  to  take  more  than  we  gave.  They  show  that 
whilst  we  desire  to  assist  and  secure  the  Afghans  against  aggressions  from 
the  West,  we  are  not  seeking  a  pretext  for  sending  a  single  British  bayonet 
across  the  eastern  frontier,  and  that  in  return  for  our  assistance  we  do 
not  even  ask  for  a  voice  in  their  councils,  or  for  the  smallest  right  of 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs/'  Further  on  he  adds,  "  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  whatever  dimensions  the  war  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  engaged  may  assume,  the  relations  of  the  British 
Power  with  Afghanistan  may  remain  upon  a  footing  similar  to  that  on 
which  they  are  now  placed/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  words,  as  used  by  Lord  Canning,  are  applied 
to  the  arrangement  then  lately  effected  as  a  whole — an  arrangement 
the  essence  of  wliich  was,  (as  regards  the  matter  in  question)  that  there 
shonld  be  no  British  officers  as  permanent  Residents  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  Gaveroment  of  India  should  be  represented  at  Cabul  by  Residents 
limited  to  natives  of  India.  Yet  these  words  of  Lord  Canning  are  so  quoted 
in  the  paragraph  now  nnder  review,  as  to  make  them  apply  to  the  one 
feature  of  sending  "  British  Agencies''  and  British  assistance,  and  to 
BUggest  that  it  was  of  the  sending  of  these  Agencies  that  he  spoke  when  he 
hope^l  that  the  relations  of  the  British  Power  with  Afghanistan,  as  then 
regulated,  might  remain  "upon  a  permanent  footing.''    The  effect  of  the 

I  paragraph,  therefore,  is  to  give  an  impression  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
faets.  For  this  purpose,  Lord  Canning's  words  are  altered.  His  words  are, 
''a  footing  similar  to  that  on  which  they  are  now  placed/'  The  altered 
words  are  these  :  "  might  remain  on  a  permanent  footing  similar  to  that 
upon  which  the  above-mentioned  engagement  had  placed  them ;"  the 
"above-mentioned  engagement"  being  that  for  the  sending  of  the  so-called 
I"  firitiiih  Agencies/'  And  this  alteration  of  Lord  Canning's  words  is  all 
the  more  open  to  censure  because  there  is  another  paragraph  in  the  same 
Minute  in  which  he  declares  that  '^it  should  be  our  object  to  convince  the 
Government  and  people  of  Afghanistan  that  we  have  no  desire  to  send 
a  single  Englishman,  armed  or  unarmed,  into  their  country,  except  with 
'     their  own  goodwill/'* 

♦  Afghan  Papen,  Feb.  36, 1878. 
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Tlxe  next  paragraph  (four)  of  the  Viceroy *s  Narrative  contains  aoothc 
very  cm  ions  misstatement  of  a  striking  feature  in  the  same  transaction. 
So  anxious  was  the  Government  of  Lord  Canning  to  respe<*t  the  extreme 
tenderness  and  jealousy  of  the  Afghans  in  respect  to  even  the  teraporary 
presence  of  British  officers,  that  the  fourth  iVrticleof  the  Treaty  of  1857 
went  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  somewhat  extreme  declaration  regard- 
ing the  officers  sent  to  superintend  the  outlay  of  British  money,  that 
"they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  the  troops,  or  ad- 
vising the  Cabul  Government/'  The  Viceroy,  in  his  narrative,  asserts  the 
exact  contrary,  '*  their  duty  being  simply  to  give  advice  when  required/'* 

Having  got  so  far,  the  Viceroy,  in  the  next  paragraph  (5),  advances 
a  step  farther,  and  says,  *'  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  although 
the  residence  of  a  British  ^Mission  at  Cabul  formed  part  of  the  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  in  1857,  this  step  was  not  enforced  by  the  British 
Government*"  First  we  have  had  the  temporary  deputation  of  British 
officers  to  an  army  called  a  *^  British  Agency,"  and  now  we  have  it 
swollen  into  "  the  Residence  of  a  British  Mission  at  Cabul." 

In  order  still  farther  to  recommend  the  new  policy,  the  Viceroy  tclh 
us  that  the  measure  taken  in  1857  of  sending  uflicers  to  Afghanistan 
"met  with  reasonable  success."  The  Viceroy  here  contradicts,  with* 
out  a  word  of  notice,  what  his  predecessor  had  stated  ou  behalf  of 
the  same  Government  in  whose  name  Lord  Lytton  was  then  speaking. 
The  Government  of  India,  under  Lord  Northbrook,  had,  le^s  than  three 
months  before,  pointed  out  that  the  measure  taken  in  1857  did  not  meet 
with  even  reasonable  success — that  the  officers  had  themselves  testified 
to  the  awkwardness  of  their  position,  and  that  the  presence  of  any 
Britisli  officers  in  Afghanistan,  unless  placed  there  with  the  cordial 
and  hearty  consent  of  the  Ameer,  would  be  both  humiliating  and  use- 
less.f 

There  is,  however,  one  admission  made  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the 
Viceroy's  Narrative  which  is  important.  "  \Vitli  the  exception  of  the 
last-mentioned  provis^ion  (Article  VIL),  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of 
1857  were  contracted  for  a  special  and  limited  purpose,  which  has  long 
«nrc  lapsed  with  the  lapse  of  time."  This  is  correct*  It  is  to  be  noted 
for  future  use.  All  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  1857  dropped  with  the 
cessation  of  the  subsidy,  except  the  seventh  Article.  That  Article  came 
into  operation  when  the  others  fell  into  abeyance.  The  withdrawal  of 
all  British  officers  "from  the  Ameer's  country,^*  and  the  establishment  at 
Cabul  of  an  Agent,  who  was  not  to  be  a  European^^this  was  the  stipu- 
lation which  alone  survived  the  rest. 

Taken  together,  and  in  connection  with  their  obvious  purpose,  theses 
representations,  in  respect  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  Treaty  of  1857 
upon  the  policy  in  dispute,  constitute  as  complete  a  perversion  of  facts 
as  can  well  be  conceived. 

I  pass  now  to  another  great  transaction  of  which  the  Viceroy's  Narra* 
'  Afgluui  PajMinH  1878,  p,  160.  +  (M^  f,  \h^ 
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tire  gires  a  very  crroueous  account.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  make 
such  a  narrative  quite  as  erroneous  by  the  omission  of  facts  as  by  the 
tatcment  of  them.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
always  been  the  promises  given  to  the  Ameer  by  the  Viceroy  at  the  Con- 
ferences at  tJmballa  in  1869.  Prominent  among  these  promises  was  one 
**  that  uo  European  officers  would  be  placed  as  Residents  in  his  cities." 
This  was  intimated  to  the  Home  Government  at  the  time  in  a  public 
despatch  by  Lord  Mayo,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  then  Government  of 
India.  In  three  separate  paragraphs  of  that  despatch  this  assurance  is 
referred  to — twice  directly,  and  once  in  the  equally  significant  form  of 
au  intimation  that  our  communications  tvith  him  were  to  be  through 
"naiire  Agents  in  Afghanistan,"^ 

The  new  Viceroy,  in  professing  to  give  an  account  of  these  trau>* 
actions  in  the  name  of  the  Government  over  which  he  presided^  is  guilty 
of  the  complete  suppression  of  this  fact.      In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the 
Simla  Narrative,  which  deals  with  the  Umballa  Conferences,  there  is  not 
eren  the  most  distant  allusion  to  it.   It  cannot  have  escaped  notice, because 
some  words  are  quoted  from  Lord  Mayors  despatch  w^iich  are  in  close 
contiguity  with  those  above  given.    The  reason  is  apparent.    It  was  incon- 
Tcnient  to  the  case  of  the  Government  that  the  fact  should  be  remem- 
bered.    It  is,  therefore,  suppressed,  and  the  Government  of  India  is  made 
to  hide  it^  own  previous  engagements*      In  its  direct  elTcct  in  misleading 
Parliament  and  the  public  on  a  most  important  item  in  the  whole  case, 
this  suppression  of  the  truth  is  sui*ely  open  to  the  severest  condemnation. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  suppression  in  respect  to  the  Conferences  at 
Umballa.    Almost  as  important  as  the  promises  which  Lord  Mayo  gave, 
-were  the  promi«^cs  he  refused  to  give.     'What  Shere  Ali  asked  for,  as 
compared  with  what  he  got,  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  those  Conferences.      Some  allusiun  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  asked  something  which  was  denied  to  him,  could 
not  be  avoided,  and  so   the  new   Viceroy   relates  that   he  "  earnestly 
i  aolicited  some  amendment^'  of  the  existing  Treaty  arrangements*      But 

^H  as  much  of  the  subsequent  policy  depends  on  what  these  demands  were, 
^^Land  as  Lord  Mayo  sums  them  up  with  shortness  and  precisiou,t  they 
^^P^Ught  to  have  been  specified  in  any  narrative  of  the  past.  The  Ameer 
wanted  a  Treaty  offensive  aud  defensive*  He  wanted  this  engagement 
I  ijtrictly  limited  to  himself  and  his  descendants.      lie  wanted  our  pro- 

{  raise  of  support  to  be  unconditional.    One  of  the  accusations  against  the 

^H  Government  is,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Ameer  they  tried  to  lead  him 
^*  mto  the  belief  that  those  very  promises  which  Lord  Mayo  refused  they 
were  now  willing  to  give.  In  order  to  avoid  this  accusation,  apparently, 
and  keep  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  out  of  sight,  these  demands  of 
^^hc^e  Ali  are  suppressed*  Lord  Mayo  declared  it  was  "  impossible"  to 
give  him  what  he  asked.  But  the  enumeration  of  these  things  would 
liorc  kept  before  the  public  eye  how  equally  impossible  it  was  for  Lord 
«  Afglian  Piipera,  11178,  PP- 1*4,  05,  f  JU'K  ppv  93,  9  J* 
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Northbrook  to  give  tliem,  and  how  the  new  Viceroy's  own  coaduet  ia 
pretending  to  give  them  was  and  must  have  been  another  ostensible 
pretext. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  in  respect  to  the  eondnct  of 
Lord  Mayo  which  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  and  that  i9,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Uraballa  Conferences 
the  advances  of  Russia  towards  the  frontier  of  India  had  then  very  lately 
been  especially  remarkable,  both  in  rapidity  and  CKtent.  During  no 
previous  years,  and  in  no  later  years,  were  her  steps  of  progress  more 
''  gigantic''  than  between  1865  and  1869,  In  1865  she  had  taken  Tash- 
kend.  In  1866  she  had  taken  Khojend  and  had  broken  the  power  of 
the  Khanate  of  Kokhand.  In  1867  she  had  invaded  Bokhara,  and  had 
established  fortified  positions  far  south  of  the  Jaxartes.  In  the  same 
year  she  had  organized  the  new  province  of  Turkestan^  and  had  erected 
it  into  a  separate  Viccroyalty,  with  Tashkend  for  its  Capital.  In  1868 
she  had  taken  Samarcand^  and  had  established  complete  power  over 
the  Khanate  of  Bokhara,  Lord  Mayo  actually  found  that  in  virtue  of 
tlicir  protectorate  over  this  State^  they  were  claiming  as  part  of  it 
certain  portions  of  Afghan  territory  to  the  south  cf  the  Oxus.  The  sub- 
jection of  Bokhara  to  Ilussia  was  one  of  the  main  points  urged  as  a 
cause  of  serious  alarm  in  the  Rawlinson  Memorandum  written  in  July, 
18G8.  Xow,  the  London  Narrative  not  only  keeps  these  facts  out  of 
view,  but  makes  an  assertion  which  reverses  those  facts.  It  aays^  ''The 
outposts  of  Russia  were  then  (in  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Sir.  J.  Lawrence) 
distant  from  Afghanistan  j"*  and  again,  "  The  advances  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  had  not,  up  to  this  period,  assumed  dimensions  such  as  to 
cause  uneasiness  to  the  Indian  Goverument/'t  The  only  advance  of 
Ilussia  since  that  date  has  been  the  reduction  of  Khiva  to  subjection 
and  the  establishment  of  an  advanced  post  at  Petro  iUeiandrofsk  on  the 
Oxus,  which  is  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Afghan  territory;  whereas  Bokhara^  which  was  reduced  to  sul)- 
jeclion  in  1878,  actually  marches  with  Afghanistan  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  whilst  Samarcand,  one  of  the  headquarters  of  Russian  occupation, 
is  about  one-half  the  distance  of  the  Khivan  Fort.  The  whole  substance 
of  this  contrast  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  reverses  the  facta. 

There  is  another  point,  of  much  less  importance,  but  on  which,  never- 
theless, the  language  of  tbe  Government  narrative  is  characteristic,  \\  hen 
directing  in  Januaiy,  1876,  the  Indian  Government  to  open  proceedings 
for  the  establishment  of  a  British  Mission  in  Afghanistan^  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  pleaded  a  report  that  Shere  Ali  had  at  one  time  expressed 
his  willingness  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  at  least  with  reference  to 
Herat.  Lord  Northbrook's  Government  were  obliged  to  enquire  carefully 
into  the  evidence  on  which  this  report  rested,  because  their  reply  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  assumed  that  Shere  Ali  would  certainly  be  opposed 
to  the  proposal.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1875|  thoy  summed  up  that  evi«^ 
*  Paragtttph  4,  p,  201,  i  Ibid,,  7,  p.  *2f2. 
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deuce  with  great  impartiality.  They  aflSrnied  that  '^  nothing  was  trace* 
able  among  the  records  of  the  Government  of  India  showing  that  the 
Ameer  had  ever  expressed  his  readiness  to  agree  to  the  presence  of  a 
British  Agent  at  Hcrat'^  They  cross-questioned  the  various  officers 
who  were  supposed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
Ameer  in  previous  years.  The  whole  of  thera^  with  one  exception,  denied 
that  they  had  ever  understood  the  Ameer  to  have  expressed  any  such 
willingness.  The  one  exception  was  Captain  Grey,  who  was  in  confidential 
communication  with  the  Ameer  or  with  his  Minister,  in  1869.  As  the 
result  of  the  whole,  Lord  Northbrook^s  Government  used  these  words — - 
'*  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that  either  the  Ameer  himself,  or  his 
Minister,  Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  did,  in  confidential  communications  with 
Captain  Grey,  express  a  readiness  to  accept,  at  some  future  time  not  far 
distant,  the  presence  of  British  Agents  at  places  in  Afghanistan,  except- 
ing Cabal  itself.  But  our  impression  is  that  the  intimatiou  was  intended 
to  be  contingent  either  upon  the  receipt  of  far  more  substantial  assist- 
ance than  was  promised  the  Ameer  at  the  Uraballa  Couferences,  or  upon 
the  conclusion  of  a  dynastic  treaty/' 

This  very  guarded  intimation  of  tljcrc  being  some  foundation 
for  the  report  is  all  that  the  Government  of  India  found  itself  in 
a  position  to  admit*  A  new  Viceroy,  speaking  on  behalf  of  that 
tame  Government  in  respect  to  the  very  same  point,  was  in  duty 
bound  to  reproduce  what  had  been  said  with  perfect  fidelity.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  the  new  Viceroy's  narrative  changes  the  "  we  think''  of 
his  predecessor  into  the  following  strong  language ; — "  We  may  here 
mention  that  there  are  undoubted  grounds  for  the  conviction  expressed 
to  your  Lordship  in  our  Despatch  of  tlic  7tli  June,  1875^ — a  conviction 
since  then  strengthened  by  reference  to  persons  in  Lord  Mayors  con- 
Gdlence,  who  conversed  frequently  at  Umballa  with  Shere  Ali  and  his 
confidential  minister,  that  a  readiness  wag  then  manifested  on  behalf 
of  11  is  Highness,"  &c.  The  new  Viceroy  had  a  perfect  right  to  say 
that  the  '^  wc  think"  of  his  predecessor  had  been  converted  into  '^  con- 
viction^'  on  his  own  part  by  subsequent  evidence.  But  he  had  no  right 
so  to  frame  the  sentence  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Government  of 
India  had  from  the  first  been  fully  convinced  of  the  report  referred  to,  and 
even  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  had  quoted  the  report  with  approbation 
as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  hour.  The  great 
twt  of  all  faithfulness  in  narrative  is  to  ask  what  impression  it  would 
give  to  a  reader  not  himself  acquainted  with  the  farts.  No  one 
reading  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  Simla  Narrative  could  have 
gtiessed  that  '*  our  Despatch  of  the  7th  of  June"  had  throughout  con- 
tested the  value  of  the  report  in  question  as  affording  any  ground  for 
the  action  of  the  new  Viceroy.  It  omitted  all  reference  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Lord  Northbrook's  Government  a3  to  their  own  impression 
of  what  had  really  taken  place. 

Having  disposed  in  the  manner  we  have  seen  of  the  Treaties  of  Lord 
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Lawreuce  and  of  the  promises  of  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy  proceeds  to 
deal  in  a  similar  way  with  the  transactions  of  Lis  immediate  predecessor, 
Lord  Northbrook.  The  great  aim  here  is  to  meet  the  charge  that  the  new 
policy  was  absolutely  gratuitous — that  no  event,  external  or  iaternal, 
had  rendered  it  either  necessary  or  expedient  In  order  to  anticipate 
this  charge^  tlie  narrative  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  out  that  great 
changes  had  arisen  in  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  Ameer,  and  great 
changes  also  in  the  position  of  external  affairs. 

The  first  step  taken  for  this  purpose  is  to  represent  the  Ameer  as 
liaving  taken  the  initiative  in  reopening  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  India  at  the  Conferences  of  Simla  in  1873,  under  pressure  of  fear  from 
the  aggressions  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  Nobody  reading  the  para* 
graph  in  which  this  transaction  is  recorded  would  imagine  that  the 
Ameer  did  not  seek  these  Conferences  at  all  ;  and  that  he  only  sent  an 
Envoy  to  Simla  at  the  urgent  request  of  Lord  Northbrook,  whose  object 
was  to  explain  to  the  Ameer  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
on  the  boundaries  of  his  country,  and  with  Persia  on  the  Siestan 
boundary. 

The  narrative  of  what  happened  at  the  Simla  Conferences  in  1873, 
as  given  by  the  new  Viceroy,  although  more  or  less  coloured  with 
a  view  to  his  own  case,  is  not  open  to  the  charges  which  lie  again* t 
the  narrative  of  the  same  transaction  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  is  responsible.  At  the  time  when  the 
Viceroy^s  Narrative  was  composed  (May,  1877)  his  policy  had  led  to 
no  more  disastrous  result  than  a  complete  repulse  by  the  Ameer, 
and  a  diplomatic  rupture.  But  in  November,  1877,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  made  np  his  Narrative,  that  policy  had  resulted 
m  war.  It  had  become  desirable,  therefore,  to  cast  the  blame  of  this  result, 
if  possible,  on  the  previous  Viceroy  and  the  previous  Government.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  transfer  of  blame,  it  was  desirable  to  represent 
the  preceding  Viceroy  and  Government  as  having  refused  to  Shere  Alt 
not  only  the  unreasonable  demands  which  Lord  Mayo  had  pronounced 
impossible^  but  even  other  requests  which  might  quite  safely  have  been 
granted. 

Under  this  temptation,  apparently,  were  composed  the  now  notorious 
eighth  and  ninth  paragraphs  of  the  London  Narrative.  I  reprint  here 
these  paragraphs  in  full ; — 

Paragraph  8, — **  Tlie  capture  of  Khiva  by  the  forces  of  the  Csear  in  Ihe  spring 
^,ori873,  and  the  total  subordination  of  tliat  Khanate  to  Russia,  c  '  re  AU 

considerable  alarm,  and  led  liim  to  question  the  value  of  the  pic*  ^  refcf* 

knee  to  Afghan isUin  which  had  been  given  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  »nd  which 
[iiid  been  comnmnicuted  to  His  IliglineRS  by  the  British  Government,  Actuated 
by  his  fears  on  this  score,  His  llighne&s  sent  a  special  Envoy  to  Simhi  in  the 
SI. miner  oi'  that  year,  charged  Aviih  the  duty  of  e.xpressing  them  to  tbe  Govcra- 
inent  uf  India." 

Paragraph  D.— "Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Ameer  was  to  asc^*-***"  '^^fi- 
tiitely  how  far  he  might  rely  on  the  help  of  tlje  Bnlbh  Governmeat  :  i- 

turiefi  were  threatened  by  Kussisi  Lord  Northbrook^s  Government  vli?  |iii|;iifd 
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%m   cii:i[,  iiuiltT   CLTtaiti   cunditiouSj  ihc  Vrovcniniont  ol   liuiia  would 
liim  to  repul  uapravokcd  aggressioii.     But   Her   MuJL\sty*s  Governtnent 
'  His  Higbness's  apprehension,  iind  tho  Viceroy  ultimately  iriftirnicd 
;at  the  discussion  of  the  ipie-^tion  would  bo  beat  postponed  to  a  more 
eftllVciJitijU  season/** 

This  statcracnt  of  the  fact^  is  erroneous  in  everything  except  in  a 
few  iMirticulars. 

It  purports  to  set  forth  the  circumstanecs  which  led  Sherc  Ali  to  send 
hh  >Iirii»txjr  to  meet  Lord  Northbroak.  It  purparts  to  give  the  reply 
of  the  Government  at  home  to  a  message  from  the  Viceroy.  It  pur- 
port* to  tell  us  what  the  action  of  the  Viceroy  was  when  he  received 
that  message.  It  purports  to  explain  why  certain  parts  of  the  discussion 
were  postponed  to  another  time.  Of  every  one  of  tliese  things  it  gives 
a  wrong  account.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  implied^  that  the  Ameer  sent  his 
Envoy  because  he  was  alarmed  by  the  Russian  conquest  of  Kliiva.  It 
is  Dot  true  tliat  the  Government  reply  to  Lord  Northbrook's  message 
eonsisted  of  a  disclaimer  of  any  share  in  the  alleged  apprehensions  of 
the  Ameer.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Viceroy  w^as  prevented  by  that 
message  from  giving  toSbcre  AH  the  assurance  >vhichhe  had  asked  leave 
to  give.  It  is  not  true  that  the  final  postponement  of  certain  questions 
rtood  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  presented.  But  such  mere  nega- 
tion* do  not  at  all  exhaust  the  wealth  of  these  famous  paragraphs  in 
the  peculiar  characteristics  for  which  they  have  acquired  a  just  celebrity. 
Tlicrc  is  in  them  a  perfect  union  between  the  two  great  elements  of  all 
erroneous  representation — namely,  the  suppression  of  things  which  are 
tmijortant  facts^  and  the  suggestion  of  things  which  arc  not  facts  at  all, 
8ooie  of  the  devices  arc  remarkable ;  as^  for  example,  the  quotation  of 
<Jije-httIf  of  a  telegraphic  message,  and  the  suppression  of  the  other  half. 
la  like  manner,  the  total  suppression  of  the  fact  that  the  Viceroy  gave 
any  assurances  at  all  to  the  Ameer  is  an  expedient  similar  in  kind. 
To  omiti  in  a  narrative  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  tljcsc 
transsiciionSj  any  notice  whatever  of  the  fact  that  the  Viceroy  did,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  give  new  assurances  to  the  Ameer  iu  the  sense  in 
which  be  had  desired  to  give  them,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
tuppression  of  the  truth.  In  like  manner^  the  statement  that  Lord 
Northbfook  postponed  certain  discussions  on  the  conditions  to  be 
attached  to  our  support  of  the  Ameer,  and  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this 
postponement  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Envoy  doubted  his 
awn  authority  to  agree  to  any  conditions  at  all,  is  another  very  wide 
departure  from  historical  fidelity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  distinction  between  this  Narrative  and 
tike  Narrative  of  the  same  transaction  given  by  the  Viceroy.  There  is 
in  the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  Simla  Narrative  the  same  mis- 
itftiement  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  the  Ameer  to  send  his 
EiiToy  to  Simla.  There  is  the  same  suppression  of  the  extravagant 
demaDds  he  made^  and  of  their  substantial  identity  with  those  whicli 

*  Afghsn  Papen,  p.  2^2. 
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Lord  Mayo  had  refused.  But  not  evcu  the  new  Viceroy  eotil 
venture  to  make  the  Government  of  India  so  grossly  misrepresent 
its  own  doings  under  his  prcdeeessor  as  to  suppress  the  fact  that  some 
new  assuraucc8  were  given  to  the  Ameer,  Acrordingly  this  fact  ii«  stated 
with  comparative  fairness^"  and  the  responsibility  of  suppressing  it  lie? 
solely  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Councih  The  defence  set  up  by  Lonl 
Cranbrook  in  the  Session  of  December,  1878,  is  one  which  docs  not 
meet  the  charge.  He  tirgued  that  the  inferences  of  his  Narrative  were 
inferences  fairly  drawn.  He  had  a  right  tu  draw  any  inferences  he 
liked,  provided  tlicy  were  stated  in  the  form  of  inferences,  and  clearly 
explained  to  bo  such.  But  he  had  no  right  in  a  document  which  pro- 
fesses to  be,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  narrative,  to  place  the  facta  iit 
an  erroneous  connection  with  each  other,  and  to  suppress  such  portion 
of  the  facts  as  was  inconsisteut  with  his  inferences. 

Returning  now  to  tbe  Narrative  of  the  Viceroy  we  find  a  long  para- 
raph  (18),  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  relations  between  Shcrc 
rAli  and  his  predecessor  Jjord  Northbrook,  and  of  the  information  supplied 
by  our  Native  Agent  at  Cabul,  which  account  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  account  given  of  them  by  that  ^'iceroy  himself,  and  by  his  GorcTii- 
mcnt  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  account  of  facts  at  all,  but  of 
the  retrospective  view  of  facts  taken  by  a  new  Viceroy  who,  nevertheless, 
jipeaks  continuously  in  the  name  of  the  Governraeut  of  India,  for  the 
transactions  of  his  predecessor  as  well  as  of  himself.  The  object  of  thi» 
narrative  is  to  represent  Shere  Ali  as  alieiuited  from  us,  and  our  Native 
Agent  as  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  us  information.  With  a  view  to 
establish  this,  numerous  circumstances  are  represented  in  a  manner  at 
variance  with  the  only  authentic  sources  of  information  which  are  the 
records  of  the  Government  at  the  time.  Lord  Northl>rook  has  been  obliged 
to  declare  that  certain  other  paragraphs  (19-21),  which  purport  to  repre- 
sent tlic  opinions  of  the  Government  of  India  as  given  in  Ids  despatches, 
"  altogether  fail  to  convey"  these  opinions ;  and  of  one  of  these  para* 
graphs  (21)  he  says  that  it  "is  calculated  to  give  an  entirely  incorrect 
impression  of  our  views.*'f  This  is  a  very  gentle  way  of  putting  what 
amounts  to  a  very  serious  accusation.  The  new  Vieeroy  had  a  right  to 
express  his  own  views  in  whatever  way  he  pleased ;  but  in  professing  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  India  during  the  time  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  was  bound  to  give  with  perfect  fidelity  the  view  then  enter- 
tained by  that  Government  of  its  own  proceedings.  The  points  on 
which  the  opinion  and  the  evidence  of  the  Government  of  India  are  thufi 
perverted  arc  principally  two»  both  of  them  of  capital  importance  to  the 
case  of  the  new  Viceroy — one  being  the  fidelity  of  the  I'eports  of  our 
Native  Agent  at  Cabul,  and  the  other  being  the  probability  of  the  Aroeitr 
consenting  to  the  demand  about  to  be  made  upon  him.  In  hoth  these 
matters  the  facts  arc  most  unfairly  dealt  with. 

"  Afghan  Paperi,  l*&faffra|»h  12.  p.  1B2, 
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We  now  come  to  the  directions  issued  by  the  Governmeut  at  home  to 
the  Governmeiit  of  India  for  the  opening  of  the  new  policy.  There  is 
at  least  no  concealment  here.  The  Viceroy  was  ordered  to  begin  the 
negotiation  by  putting  forward  an  *'  ostensible "  pretext.  It  is  be&t 
to  quote  the  words  : — "  The  first  step^  therefore,  in  establishing  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Ameer  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footiag  will  be  to  induce 
him  to  receive  a  temporary  Embassy  in  his  capital.  It  need  not  be 
publicly  connected  wuth  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  mission  within 
his  dominions*  There  would  be  many  advantages  in  ostensibly  directing 
it  to  some,  object  of  smaller  political  interest  which  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  your  Excellency  to  find  or  if  need  be  create/'*  Looking  at  the 
boldness  with  which  this  kind  of  diplomacy  was  avowed,  and  with  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  Parliament; it  naturally  raises  the  question  whether 
it  was  really  anything  unusual  after  all.  There  are,  of  coui'sCj  in  diplo- 
macy, as  there  are  in  social  life,  certain  conventional  methods  of  expression 
which|  although  not  literally  true,  are  nevertheless  not  deceptive.  They 
con%'ey  a  well-understood  meaning,  and  involve  no  real  concealment. 
Was  this  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  "  ostensible  *'  pretext  under 
which  Lord  Northbrook  was  directed  to  approach  the  Ameer?  No,  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  it  into  this  harmless  category.  The  essential 
ptirpo&e  was  to  induce  the  Aracer  to  admit  a  British  Envoy  at  Cabul 
under  the  assurance  that  the  purpose  of  this  mission  was  one  thing, 
when  in  reality  it  was  another.  The  Government  of  lodia,  itnder 
Lord  Northbrook,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  proceeding.  They  saw 
that  even  if  the  new  policy  were  to  be  adopted  it  should  be  openly 
iivowed.  This  is  one  indication  of  the  moral  character  which  attached  to 
the  ostensible  pretexts  of  the  present  Government.  But  there  is  another 
indication  equally  decisive.  When  the  new  Viceroy  adopted  tho 
suggestion,  and  did  put  forward  the  ostensible  pretext^  the  Araeer  indi- 
cated ID  his  reply  that  he  guessed  and  suspected  what  lay  behind.  The 
Viceroy  at  once  resented  this  as  an  affront,  thus  indicating  the  anger 
which  is  natural  to  men  when  they  are  detected  in  a  departure  from 
straightforward  dealing.  When  the  Ameer,  with  courteous  irony,  in- 
vited the  Viceroy  to  explain  to  him  "  the  things  concealed  in  the  gene- 
rous heart  of  the  English  Government/^  the  British  Agent  was  instructed 
to  speak  indignantly  of  what  had  been  "designated'^  the  "objects  sought'^ 
hy  the  British  Government. t  The  Viceroy  had  no  right  to  be  indignanr. 
He  had  no  right  by  the  word  '^  designated^^  to  imply  that  the  Ameer 
Wtis  wrung  when  he  imputed  a  concealed  motive.  The  Ameer  was  quite 
right — and  this  denunciation  of  his  just  suspicions  is  a  repetition  and 
aggravation  of  the  original  offence. 

I  The  next  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  is  one  on  which  thr 
have  been  most  erroneously  stated  by  the  Government.  They 
bad  to  evade  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  Treaty — and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  denying  that  they  threatened  the  Ameer.  Of 
.^,..^,fy  "  f>^^.^..  friendly  request   to    reconsider   citistiug   mutual  oblig^- 
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tions  would  uot  have  been  any  breach  of  Treaty*  The  breach  iS^ii 
the  violeucc  with  wliich  it  was  urgedj  and  in  the  threats  used.  In 
Lis  speech  at  Manchester,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said,  "  There  was  no 
threat  or  exercise  of  force."  If  this  assertion  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Viceroy  did  not  propose  to  send  an  army  to  carry  his 
Envoy  in  trinraph  to  Cabal,  it  is  formally  correct.  But  then  in  this 
sense  it  does  not  evade  the  charge  of  breach  of  Treaty.  Threats  of  the 
most  violent  kind  were  uttered  by  the  Viceroy — not  only  the  complete 
rupture  of  all  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  but 
Ijints  and  intimations  that  the  way  would  now  be  open  for  arrangements 
with  Russia  which  *'  might  have  the  effect  of  wiping  Afghanistan  out  of 
the  map  altogetlier/'  And  in  order  to  make  this  threat  more  imminent 
and  terrible,  the  Ameer  was  told  that  *^  Russia  desired  to  come  to  a 
speedy  understanding  with  uSj  aud  desired  it  at  his  expense/'  In  the 
letter  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Ameer,  of  July  8th,  1876,  he  used  these 
words  :- — 

*^  It  will,  for  this  reason,  cause  the  Viceroy  sincere  regret  if  your  Uighncaa,  by 
hastily  rejecting  the  hand  of  fnendsliip  now  frankly  (!)  held  out  to  you»  should 
rendernugatory  the  friendly  intentions  of  liis  Excellency  and  oblige  him  to  regard 
Algbanistaii  as  a  State  which  has  voluntarily  isolated  itseli'from  ihe  alliawcG  aud 
support  of  the  British  Government/' 

This  was  a  threat  whicli  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  every 
other.  In  the  face  of  these  facts^  all  assertions  which  have  for  their 
object  to  deny  that  threats  were  used  to  the  Ameer,  arc  assertions  which 
do  not  faithfully  represent  the  facts. 

The  artifice  practised  in  opening  the  negotiations  was  only  a  pre- 
lude to  still  more  elaborate  artifices  which  were  to  follow.  The  Viceroy 
had  two  objects.  One  great  object  was  to  patra  off  upon  the  Ameer  an 
ostensible  concession  of  the  old  demands  he  had  made  on  Lord  Mayo 
and  on  Iiord  Northbrook,  whilst  in  reality  something  wholly  different 
was  offered.  This  attempt  to  represent  the  new  proposals  as  an  offer 
to  give  to  the  Ameer  what  Lord  Mayo  aud  Lord  Northbrook  htid  refused 
(in  1869  and  in  1873  respectively)  was  made  in  direct  words  in  a  letter 
from  the  Vieeroy  to  the  Ameer,  as  well  as  in  several  other  wap. 
"  Your  Highness  will  thus  be  assured  by  the  Agent  that  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  wishes  which  you  announced  through 
your  Agent  at  Simla  in  1873,  and  to  which  you  have  adhered  in 
more  recent  communications*"*  The  same  assertion  is  made  again 
in  these  words:  "  Tlie  conditions  on  which  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  is  now  prepared  to  enter  into  closer  and  more  deft- 
nite  relations  with  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  arc  in  evefff 
pariicular  the  same  as  those  desired  by  the  Ameer  himself  on  the  ooca* 
siou  of  his  visit  to  Umballa  in  1869,  and  again,  in  more  or  less  general 
terras,  so  urged  by  him  on  the  Govcrntnent  of  India  through  bis 
Minister  Noor  Mahomed  in  lB73/'t 
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oWf  this  assertion  wai«  not  cousistent  with  the  fact.  The  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  Shere  Ali  in  1869  had  been  summed  up  by  Lard  Mayo  iu 
his  despatch  of  July  Ij  }869,  aud  were  ia  full  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Those  expressed  by  Liaa  in  1873  hud  been  as  clearly 
stated  Ijy  Lord  Northbrook,  and  had  been  clearly  explained  to  Lord 
Lytton  himself  by  our  Native  Agent,  only  four  days*  before  this  bold 
assertion  was  made  by  the  'S'iceroy.  The  new  proposals  not  only  did  not 
meet  those  wishes,  but  they  were  carefully  so  drawn  as  to  evade  meeting 
them^  and  to  reserve  that  perfect  freedom  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  which  Shere  AH  had  wished  us  to  compromise. 

Tlie  assurances,  therefore,  thus  given  to  the  Ameer  were  deceptive 
assurances,  and  any  Government  which  has  approved  them  has  com,- 
promised  the  political  honour  of  the  British  Crown. 

This  honour  was  farther  compromised  by  another  attempt  made 
through  a  personal  friend  of  the  Afghan  Minister  to  persuade  him  of 
the  truth  of  these  assurances.  Captain  Grey  was  employed  to  write  a 
private  letter  to  Noor  Mahomefl,  as  a  personal  friend  of  that  Minister, 
assuring  him  that  the  Viceroy  "  had  now  accepted  all  the  propositions 
which  he  (Noor  Mahomed)  had  made  in  1873/'t 

The  Viceroy  is  his  own  witness  that  these  assurances  did  not  repre- 
sent the  facts.  In  writing  to  the  Govcroment  at  home  he  was  desirous 
of  showing  that  he  liad  not  gone  loo  far  in  his  offers  to  the  Ameer. 
Having  this  object  iu  view  he  frankly  confesses  in  his  Simla  Narrative 
that  "  these  concessions,  sanctioned  by  your  Lordship's  last  iustrnetions, 
would  not  practically  commit  the  British  Government  to  anything 
more  than  a  formal  reaffirmation  of  the  assurances  already  given  by 
it  through  Lord  !Mayo  to  the  Ameer  in  1869,  and  a  public  recognition 
of  its  inevitable  obligations  to  the  vital  interests  of  its  own  Empire."  % 
Here  we  have  the  Viceroy,  when  speaking  to  the  Ameer,  asserting 
that  he  was  now  offering  all  that  Lord  Mayo  had  refused;  and  the 
same  Viceroy,  when  writing  home,  asserting  that  he  liad  offered  nothing 
but  what  Lord  Mayo  had  granted,  together  with  a  recoguition  of  some 
ineritable  ohligations  arising  out  of  our  own  self-interest. 

The  whole  subsequent  negotiations  with  Noor  Mahomed  at  Pes>hawur 
are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  of  incorrect  assertions,  insincere 
professions,  and  unjust  accusations  against  the  Ameer.  I  will  give  a 
few  as  s^teeiraens* 

First,  the  V^iceroy  asserted  tlmt  Shere  Ali  had  carefully  avoided  all 
references  to  the  reception  of  British  Officers  in  other  parts  of  Atghan- 
istan  than  Cabul — implying  that  the  Ameer  had  misrepresented  the  real 
demand  made  upon  him,  and  had  pretended  that  another  demand  quite 
difTtrent  had  been  made.§  This  accusation  against  the  Ameer  was 
without  any  foundation  whatever. 

Second,  the  Viceroy  asserted  tlmt  tlie  •'  British  Government  had  not 
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c  upon  an  nnwillinp  neighbour  an  arrange- 
ment so  extremely  onerous  in  itself;"  and  again^  "  I  am  to  infomi  your 
Excellency  tliat  the  proposal  of  this  arrangement  was  regarded  by  the 
British  Government  as  a  great  concession/^*  I  need  say  nothing  of 
this  assertion. 

Third,  the  Viceroy  asserted  that  his  Government  had  been  induced 
to  helievc  that  the  advantages  of  British  Residents  in  his  dominions 
*^  would  he  cordially  welcomed  and  gratefully  appreciated  hy  his  High- 
ness,"! ^^^^^  is  an  assertion  on  which  sufficient  light  is  thrown  by  the 
*'  ostensible  prctexts^^  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  launch  the 
proposal  to  the  Ameer. 

These  are  specimens^  and  only  specimens,  of  the  whole  tone  and  manner 
in  which  the  honour  of  a  Christian  Government  was  represented  Lti  the 
face  of  a  very  able  and  truthful  argument  maintained  by  a  Mahom- 
medan  and  an  Afghan. 

1  now  come  to  erroneous  assertions  ou  matters  of  fact  for  which  the 
whole  Cabinet  is  directly  and  immediately  responsible. 

On  the  25  th  of  October  J  1878^  the  Cabinet  desired  the  Viceroy  to  send 
to  tlicm  the  text  of  an  I'ltimatura  Lrcttcr  which  was  to  be  despatched 
to  Shcre  Ali.  On  the  30th  of  October  the  text  of  this  letter  was  under 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet^  and  was  sent  ofl*  to  India  in  the  form 
approved  by  them. 

The  second  poragraph  sets  forth  in  the  first  place  that  when  the 
Viceroy  proposed  to  the  Ameer  to  send  to  him  a  Mission^  Shcre  Ali 
left  this  proposal  "  long  unanswered /^ J 

Now,  this  assertion  is  wholly  unfounded.  The  Ameer  received  the 
proposal  on  the  17th  of  May  and  he  answered  it  on  the  22nd  <  Tlic 
Viceroy  in  his  own  Narrative  of  the  lOth  of  May,  1877,  did  not  pretend 
that  there  had  been  any  delay.  On  the  contrary,  he  refers  to  the 
reply  of  the  Ameer  as  having  been  given  "  shortly  after*'  our  Agent  had 
intimated  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  by  the  Ameer, 

After  having  made  this  misstatement  the  Cabinet  letter  proceeds  to 
make  another.  "  You  rejected  it  on  the  grounds  that  you  could  not 
answer  for  the  safety  of  an  European  Envoy  in  your  country,  and  that 
the  reception  of  a  Eritish  Mission  might  aflbrd  Russia  a  pretext  for 
forcing  you  to  receive  a  Russian  mission/^ 

The  terms  of  this  assertion  determine  its  application  to  the  reply 
given  by  the  Ameer,  when  he  did  reply  after  the  alleged  delay.  The 
Ameer,  both  in  his  reply  and  in  his  refusal  of  a  Mission,  did  not  a&^ign 
either  of  those  alleged  reasons.  But  he  did  assign  two  other  reasons, 
which  the  Government  have  all  along  had  an  object  in  keeping  out  of 
sight.  The  Ameer  refused  a  Mission  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
want  any  reopening  of  old  negotiations,  but  was  satisfied  willi  exist- 
ing Treaties  and  engagements.  In  the  second  place  he  intimatc^l,  \u 
the  most  courteous  language,  that  he  guessed  there  was  ^mctbing 
AfghftO  Papew,  p,  21(1,  t  Wd,  p*  21&.  :  Ibid.,  1008.  p.  tU, 
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beliiod  the  ostensible  pretexts  put  forward  by  tbe  A'iceroy.*  TIac  same 
crroDcous  representation  yvm  repeated  by  Lord  Salisbury  iii  his  speech 
at  3Iaiichester,  in  a  form  which  must  have  led  his  audience  to  believe 
not  only  that  this  reason  was  giv^^n,  but  that  it  was  the  principal  if  not 
even  the  only  reason  given  by  the  Ameer.  '*  What  reason  did  he  give, 
&c.  The  reason,  if  you  read  it  in  the  light  of  subsequent  cventSi  is 
almost  comical/'  &c. 

It  is  no  justiiicatiou  of  this  assertion  to  plead  that  in  tbe  discussions 
of  the  Araeer*s  Durbar,  at  which  our  Agent  was  allowed  to  be  prcscntj 
the  arguments  referred  to  by  the  Cabinet  were,  among  othei's,  mentioned. 
The  Ameer  did  not  adopt  them  as  his  reasons,  and  he  did  adopt  other 
reasons^  whiclt  went  straight  to  negative  the  whole  pretexts  under  which 
ike  Viceroy  was  trying  to  force  a  new  arrangement  upon  him. 

If  the  assertion  in  the  Cabinet  letter  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
38  intended  to  apply,  not  to  the  first  refusal  of  the  Ameer,  but  to  his 
pleas  during  subsequent  uegotiatioiLSj  then  it  is  equally  erroneous  and 
unfair,  because  it  siugles  out  one  objection  among  many  others — one 
on  which  no  great  stress  was  ever  laidj  whilst  it  suppresses  altogether 
the  objections  on  which  the  Ameer's  Envoy  specially  relied.  Surely 
when  the  British  Govcrnnieut  was  itself  dealing  so  largely  in  *' ostensible 
pretexts"  one  plea  of  this  kind  might  be  allowed  to  the  Ameer  \rithoufc 
the  gross  injustice  of  our  fixing  upon  it  as  the  only  argument  he  used. 

A  third  misstatement  of  fact  follows  in  the  Cabinet  letter  :  *'  Yet  the 
British  Government^  unwilling  to  embarrass  you,  accepted  your  excuses." 

The  Viceroy  had  not  accepted  his  excuses.  On  the  contrary^  he  had 
denounced  them  all  with  violent  thi'cats ;  he  had  even  shut  the  door  of 
jreeonciliation  in  the  Ameer's  face,  when  he  knew  that  the  concession 
of  his  demands  was  probable;  and  he  had  ended  by  withdrawing  our 
Agent  from  Cabul,  as  the  sign  of  resentmentj  and  of  the  repudiation  of 
previous  engagements. 

I  pass  now  from  official  i»Titings  to  official  speeches.  I  admit,  of 
course,  that  with  regard  to  them  a  somewhat  wider  licence  is  allowable* 
How  wide  that  licence  may  be  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  It  will 
l>c  sufficient  to  indicate  how  it  has  been  used. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Government  has  always  taken  pains  to  suppress 
the  fact  that  they  made  a  diplomatic  rupture  with  the  Ameer  when  they 
closed  the  Conferences  at  Pe^shawur.  Rumours,  however,  had  reached 
this  country  of  what  had  been  going  on.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1877,  I 
asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  some  questions  concerning  these  transactions. 
Tlie  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India  was  one  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  stretched  to  the  very  utmost  the  latitude  allowed  to  official 
reserve.  Parliament  was  then  informed  that  there  had  been  a  Con- 
ference at  Peshawnr,  but  it  had  been   aiTanged   at  the  Ameer's  own 

[11681.  There  had  been  no  attempt  to  force  an  Envoy  on  the  Ameer 
Cabttl.^^  Our  relations  with  the  Ameer  had  undergone  no  material 
*  Afghan  PaperB,  p.  I V*^ 
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change  since  last  year.  This  was  said,  too,  at  a  time  wbcn  the  (iovera* 
mcnt  must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  coufessiou  of  their  A'iceroy  as  to 
the  probable  effects  upon  the  Ameer  of  the  close  of  the  Conference  at 
Peshawur  :  "  Seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  further  support  from 
the  British  Govcniraent,  and  fearing,  perhaps,  the  consequences  of  its 
surmised  resentment,  he  would  naturally  become  more  ui^eut  in  hi* 
advances  towards  Russia,""'' 

There  was  indeed  every  reason  to  conceal  from  Parliament  this  most 
unguarded  confession  of  their  Viceroy,  that  he  fully  expected,  as  the 
result  of  his  conduct,  tliat  the  Anicer  would  be  thrown  into  the  handu 
of  Russia. 

It  might,  however,  at  least  have  been  expected,  that  when  at  last  it 
became  necessary  to  present  the  papers  to  Varliament,  the  Govemmcni 
would  have  been  prepared  to  take  manfully  upon  themselv^  this 
avowed  result  of  their  policy.  Instead  of  doing  so,  the  great  object 
they  had  in  view  in  constructing  the  Narrative  of  Nov.  IQ,  187S 
(tlie  publication  of  which  they  took  care  shoidd  precede  the  papers),  vim 
to  make  out  that  it  was  not  their  own  proceedings  which  had  produced 
this  effect  on  the  Ameer,  but  the  proceedings  of  their  predecessors  in 
1873,  when  Lord  Northbrook  took  the  same  course  as  Lord  Mayo  had 
taken  in  1869,  and  had  refused  certain  extravagant  demands  of  Shere 
All.  It  was  witli  that  view^  that  the  notorious  ninth  paragraph  was 
composed,  and  throughout  the  Winter  Session  of  1878-9  this  was  the 
plea  put  forward  by  the  Government. 

As  discussion  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  had  considerably  damaged 
this  plea,  and  as  the  ninth  paragraph  had  become  pretty  well  exposed, 
another  method  of  throwing  the  blame  of  their  own  conduct  on  Lord 
Northbrook  has  been  iuveutcd  by  the  Foreign  Secretai'y  in  hia  speech 
at  Manchester.  It  is  worth  while  looking  at  the  statements  made  or 
implied  in  this  speech. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Court  of  Afghanistan  is  represented  to  be  the 
only  instance  throughout  the  world  where  objection  was  made  to  the 
reception  of  a  Representative  of  Her  Majesty.  The  words  were  these  : 
**  There  was  not  one  exception — barbarian  or  semi-civilized — wherever 
the  English  Govcrument  desired  that  its  Representatives  should  be 
received — with  the  solitary  exception  of  Afghanistan." 

This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts.  The  objection  was  not 
to  a  Representative^  but  to  that  Representative  being  a  European,  For 
well-kuowu  reasons^  fully  admitted  to  have  force  and  weight  by  succes- 
sive Viceroys  and  Governments  of  India,  it  had  been  agreed,  and  had 
been  stipulated  by  Treaty,  that  the  Queen^s  Rejiresentativc  should  be  a 
native  of  India. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  it  was  the  delaj 
interposed  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  was  tlie  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  those  orders  and  of 
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toSal  of  the  Ameer.  This  pica  is  put  forward  ia  these  words  : 
**  Utifortiiuately  our  orders  were  dehiyed.  The  Goveniraent  of  India 
was  in  the  bands  of  a  very  able  maii^  but  a  mau  not  wholly  sympathetic 
with  ourselves*  And  tlie  result  was  that  a  year  and  a  half  parsed 
away  before  our  orders  could  be  cxecutedj  and  during  that  time  a  great 
change  eatue  upon  the  political  horizon.  When  our  ortlers  were  issued 
everything  $poke  peace.  When  at  last  they  were  executed,  the  Servian 
invasiou  by  Russia  had  commenced,  and  a  strong  probability  of  the 
Buaso-Turkisb  war  was  patent  to  the  worhL  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  if  what  wc  ordered  had  been  done  at  once,  the  Ameer  would  have 
accepted  our  Embiissy,  and  all  the  evils  which  subsequently  happened 
would  have  l>ecn  averted.  That  unfortunate  delay  destroyed  and  ruined 
everything/'^ 

Two  observations  arise  on  this  plea.  In  the  first  place,  it  abau- 
dons  the  previous  plea  that  it  was  the  transactions  of  1873  which 
caused  the  Ameer's  refusal  and  estrangement.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
now  declares  his  belief  that  if  our  demand  for  a  Mission  had  been 
made  in  1875,  the  Ameer  would  have  agreed  to  it.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  this  declaration  of  belief  is  fatal 
to  the  former  method  of  attack  on  Lord  Northbrook^  it  is  quite  as 
Talueless  in  support  of  the  new  method  of  making  that  Viceroy  the 
scapegoat.  This  declaration  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  belief  is  uusup* 
ported  by  any  evidence,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence  of  tbe 
papers.  Nobody  of  any  authority  in  India  expected  the  Ameer  to  accede 
to  the  proposal,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
Foreign  Secretury  deals  with  dates  that  the  Ameer^s  refusal  was  actually 
given  before  and  not  after  the  Servian  declaration  of  war.  It  was  given 
on  the  22ud  of  May,  1876,  and  the  Servian  invasion  did  not  take  place 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  It  is  farther  illustrative  of  the  same  care- 
lessness that  the  whole  interval  between  the  original  despatch  inaugnrat- 
ing  the  new  policy  and  the  execution  of  it,  wa.s  not  eighteen  but  only 
sixteen  months  (from  January  1875  to  May  1876),  and  that  a  very 
large  part  of  that  time  was  consumed  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  whose 
orders  were  not  peremptory,  but  subject  to  discussion,  and  who  told 
Lord  Northbrook  on  one  occasion  that  he  might  delay  '*  three  or  four 
montbi*''  but  that  for  any  longer  delay  reasons  should  be  given.  Ample 
reasons  were  given  for  every  Iiour  taken  up  in  discussion  by  the 
GoTernment  of  India.  Lord  Salisbury  took  four  months  to  answer  one 
of  their  despatches.  He  himself  had  been  nearly  a  whole  year  in  office 
before  he  took  it  into  his  head,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Bar  tie  Frere, 
that  any  new  policy  was  required. 

It  ia  probably  owing  to  some  misgiving  about  this  new  plea  that  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Foreign  Secretary's  speech  at  Manchester,  wc  hav^e 
his  subordinate,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  speech  at  King's 
Lyon,  reverting  once  more  to  the  old  plea  about  the   transactions  of 
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1873j  and  rcpeatiug  the  old  misstatements  about  them  ia  an  aggvavati 

form.     The  words  arc  worth  quoting  :■ — 

"  Unfortunately  tlie  Aineer  was  allowed  to  sh'p  away  from  Eoglaad  and  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  The  Government  of  India  described  to  ihe 
late  Government  tlie  Ameers  alarm  at  the  advance  of  Kiis^ia,  stattug  he  waa 
.  diasatifitied  with  goueral  assurimces,  and  wanted  somethiug  more  defiiiitt*.  The 
^Cabinet  replied  they  did  not  share  his  alarm,  and  considered  there  was  no  ca»s6 
for  it.  The  Cabinet  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the  grave  apprehensions  of  the  Aine«r, 
and  the  natural  result  full  owed.  The  Ameer  opened  negotiations  with  the 
General  commanding  tlie  Husstan  forces  in  Central  Asia.'* 

In  this  passage  the  facts  of  the  case  are  still  more  recklessly  handled 
than  by  the  notorious  ninth  paragraph  of  the  London  Narrative,  First, 
The  real  nature  of  the  Ameer's  demands  in  1873  is  not  only  sup* 
pressed;  but  misstated.  Sccoudh%  The  fact  that  the  Cabinet  did 
authorize  new  assurances  to  the  Ameer  quite  as  definite  as  those 
offered  by  the  present  Goverumentj  is  not  only  suppressed,  but  by 
implicatio!!  is  denied.  Thirdly,  The  intercourse  by  letters  between 
the  Ameer  and  General  Kaufmann  is  represented  as  having  l>eett 
"opened"  by  the  Ameer^  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  Fourthly, 
That  intercourse  is  alleged  to  have  begun  after,  and  as  si  consc- 
(^ucnce  of,  the  transactions  at  Simla  in  1873,  This  also  is  not  the 
fact.  The  letters  of  General  Kaufmann  to  Sh6re  Ali  began  ia  1870, 
and  the  letter  of  that  year  was  regarded  by  the  Ameer  with  such 
positive  alarm  that  Lord  Mayo  himself  had  to  reassure  him,  and  jier* 
suade  him  of  its  innocence.  It  is  not  true  that  after  1873,  any  more 
than  before  it,  the  Ameer  had  become  even  perfectly  reconciled  to 
these  letters  from  the  Russian  Gcneml ;  because,  in  1875,  he  and  his 
advisers  complained  to  our  Agent  of  the  terms  of  one  of  these  letters, 
and  expressed  vehement  suspicion  of  the  intentions  it  implied.  The 
Ameer  took  precisely  the  same  course  in  respect  to  that  letter  which 
he  had  taken  with  previous  letters  of  the  same  kind ;  that  is,  he  gave  s 
copy  of  it  to  our  Agent,  and  a  copy  also  of  his  own  reply*  Uulest, 
therefoiH?,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  possessed  of  some 
new  evidence  on  the  subject,  at  which  he  docs  not  even  hint,  liis  asser- 
tions on  this  subject  are  a  complete  misstatement  of  the  facts* 

This  passage  of  the  speech  of  the  Lender  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  is,  however,  only  an  ampUtication  of  a  most  disingenuous  pas- 
sage in  the  London  Narrative  of  November  18,  1878.  That  passage  asserts 
that  the  correspondence  with  General  Kaufmann  was  carried  on  with 
"increased  activity^'  after  1873,  and  that  the  Ameer  discontinued  his 
original  practice  of  conj<iulting  the  Government  "  as  to  the  replies  to  be 
sent."*  Neither  of  these  assertions  is  true.  From  March,  1870,  to 
September,  1872,  there  seem  to  have  been  about  six  letters  from  Katif- 
manu  to  the  Ameer,  From  August,  1873  to  September,  1876,  there 
seem  lo  have  been  about  eight  of  these  letters,  which  is  very  much  the 
same  proportion  for  the  time.    Neither  is  it  true  that  the  Aineer  altered 
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lis  course  iu  respect  to  Ins  replies.  Tlic  IiiJiau  Government  had  itself 
stTidiuUijly,  thrnugb  Lord  Mayo^  reassured  the  A  nicer  as  to  his  fears  iiud 
frttspieions  of  tlicse  letters^  had  given  liim  advice  as  to  the  tone  of  his 
replies,  and  had  treated  the  Russiau  letters  as  of  no  political  importance. 
It  is  not  true  that  after  1873  the  Ameer  practised  any  reserve  or  con- 
cealment about  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  above  case  of  1875, 
the  Aracer  summoned  our  Agent  to  his  Palace  the  moment  the  mes- 
senger came,  and  handed  this  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  he  received  it. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  intimation  of  Lord  Lytton's  intention  to 
trump  up  a  charge  against  the  Ameer  on  the  score  of  these  letters^  was 
given  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  received  the  Ajneer^s  reply  to  his 
threatening  letter  of  July  8^  1876.  The  Viceroy  was  disgusted  appa- 
rently by  this  second  refusal  of  his  '^ostensible  pretexts,"  and  by  being 
compelled  to  accept  the  alternative  of  hearing  an  explanation  of  the 
Ameer's  views  from  our  own  Agent  at  Cabul,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Simla  for  that  purpose.  This  eomprarnisc,  however,  was  sulkily 
accepted  by  the  Viceroy  on  September  16^  187G,  and  on  that  very  day 
he  telegraphed  to  Loudon  on  the  subject  of  the  Kaufmann  correspon- 
dence, in  wliich  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  with  an  obvious  oppor- 
tuneness^ discovered  grounds  of  accusation  against  the  unfortunate 
Ameer,  Two  days  later,  September  18^  he  wrote  an  elaborate  despatch 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the  correspondence 
is  misstated,  and  the  Ameer  is  accused  of  having  answered  '*  cordially^* 
the  recent  letters^  and  without  consulting  the  Government  of  India/" 
Yet  at  that  very  moment  the  Viceroy  must  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  clearest  evidence  thai  the  Government  of  Cabul  was  as  anxious  and 
as  suspicious  as  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  letters,  and  was 
answering  the  last  one  with  studious  coldness  and  rceervo*  The  mis- 
statements of  the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject 
have  led  me  to  evidence  which  I  had  not  before  observed.  It  is  this : — 
In  Febmaiy,  1876,  Kaufmann  had  written  one  of  his  letters  in 
which  he  rcfen-ed  to  Afghanistan  as  a  mighbourtng  Government.  The 
Cabul  Government  at  once  took  alarm  at  this  expression.  ^  They  did 
not  reply  to  Kaufmann's  letter  till  the  27th  of  August,  and  wlien  they 
did  so,  they  worded  that  reply  with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  admitting 
that  the  border  of  Afghanistan  "  was  joined  with  the  Kussian  border  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  term  neighbourhood  or  propinquity  could  be 
applied  to  thcm.^^  This  evidence,  as  to  the  jealous  temper  of  the 
Ameer  ogainst  Russia^  was  sent  from  Peshawur  on  September  9,  and 
must  have  been  at  Simla  before  the  18th. f  If  I  am  right  in  these  dates 
and  in  tht^  iufcrcnees  to  vrhich  they  point,  there  never  was  a  more 
unfounded  charge  made :  and  whether  that  last  evidence  was  in  posses- 
won  of  the  Viceroy  or  not,  the  charge  was  equally  unjustifiable  on  the 
previoua  facts  of  the  correspondence. 

But  the  I' nder  Sccrctaiy's  speech  is  not  leas  remarkable  on  account 
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of  the  facts  wluch  it  suppresses  thau  for  tht^se  wliich  it  misstates.  He 
very  wisely  says — *^  It  is  iinucccssary  for  me  to  reniiud  you  of  the 
attempts  made  by  Lord  Salisbury,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
to  regain  the  Ameer  to  fidelity/''  Lord  Salisbury  made  no  attempt* 
whatever  to  regain  the  Ameer.  He  demanded  iVom  him  the  concessiott 
of  that  whieh  he  most  valued  without  offering  one  single  conccission  in 
return.  It  was  not  till  Lord  Northbrook's  remonstrances  had  taken 
some  effect  that  any  pretence  even  of  concession  to  the  Ameer  was 
offered.  And  then  it  was  ostensible  only.  But  Mr*  Boiirkc  proceeds — 
"  The  Ameer  had  lost  all  confidence  in  our  assurances/'  If  this  is 
meant  to  represent  what  the  Ameer  himself  said  or  indicated ,  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  Ameer  met  Lord  Salisbury's 
ostensible  pretexts  by  the  repeated  and  emphatic  declaration  that  he 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  existing  Treaties^  and  with  the  promises 
of  previous  Viceroys, 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  very  imperfect  version  of  the  misstatements 
of  fact  for  wliieh  the  Government  or  its  individual  members  are  resi>on- 
sible,  that  they  have  affected  every  one  of  the  fundamental  data  on 
which  the  whole  policy  depends.     The  catalogue  may  be  thus  summed 

They  have  misstated  the  facts  concerning  Treaties. 

They  have  misstated  or  suppressed  facts  concerning  the  promises  an3 
engagements  of  former  Viceroys, 

They  have  misstated  the  political  conditions  of  the  Central  Asian 
question  under  which  those  engagements  were  given. 

They  have  both  misstated  and  suppressed  facts  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Shere  Ali  in  1873. 

They  have  misstated  and  misrepresented  facts  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  at  home  in  reference  to  the  same  transactions. 

They  have  misstated  and  misrepresented  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Ameer  in  his  correspondence  witli  the  Russian  General. 

They  misstated  and  misrepresented  to  the  Ameer  their  own  objects 
in  reojKining  negotiations  with  him. 

They  misstated  and  misrepresented  the  gromids  on  which  he  repelled 
their  attempts  to  deceive  him. 

Tliey  misrepresented  the  effect  of  the  offers  they  were  making  to  him. 

They  misrepresented  and  misquoted  his  arguments  and  pleaa  in  the 
negotiations  at  Peshawur. 

On  every  one  of  these  matters  the  misrepresentations  have  been 
made  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  found  in  official 
documents,  and  every  one  of  them  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  some 
cardinal  point  or  other  in  the  matter  under  di8cus,^ion. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  is  no  previous  instance  in  the  political 
history  of  this  country  in  which  any  policy  has  been  defended  ami 
pursued  by  simitar  methods. 

AfiaYLL. 
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R,  G.  H,  KExN'DALIvS  Hub 
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EsKay  on  tUe  Emperor  Julian  (George  Bell  & 
Sont?;  London,  187i*),  18 an  excellent  piece  of  goundand  conscieritioiia  work»8uch 
aa  i3  rarely  produced  by  the  comiietitiou  for  a  Univcr«ity  prize.  Without  any 
claim  to  the  vigorous  grasp  and  strikinij  historical  power  which  marketl  the  *'  Holy 
K^^man  Empire'"  of  Mr.  I3ryce»  it  may  yet,  like  that  faTnous  Essay,  claim  IVjr  itself  a 
permanent  f»osition,  as  a  valuable  and  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period  with  which  it  deals. 

Mr.  Kendall  is  |K)^s»e8sed  with  the  true  historical  spirit ;  his  sympathies  are  wide 
and  :-  -    ■    -,  and  hia  indujitry  is  unwearied;  his  materials  have  been  collected  with 
exr  _'ment,  and  he  writes  with  a  fulness   of  knowledge   which    makes   his 

nui.v.  .  ....  ,uri  treatise  a   si^irehouse  of  information  for  those  readers  who  are  not 

inclined  to  go  back  for  themselves  to  the  obscure  fountain-head  from  which  his 
euppUcH  are  drawn.  Tlio  -wutk  is  throaghout  scrupulously  fair,  careful,  and 
scholarly ;  thont^h  |>erhaps  a  little  too  academic-al  both  in  plan  and  style  to  attract 
geacml  atteutiun  in  its  present  form.  If,  however,  as  we  hope,  a  second  editiou 
fihould  U«  required,  a  somewhat  firmer  narrative  touch,  with  a  clearer  eye  to  the 
brojid  nntliDp^r  of  his  period,  would  enable  the  author  to  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of 
rea  1  ty  now  allow?*  him  to  anticipate. 

'1  and  originality  of  the  book  depend  maiuly  upon  the  skill 

with  wJiich  the  wnter  has  brouglit  Julian  before  ua  in  his  own  words,  With 
ingenious  scliolarsliip  and  remarkable  care  he  has  interwoven  a  narrative   so  c<»m- 

1>leitdy  from  the  letters  and  orations  of  Julian  or  con  tern  [K^rary  documents,  that 
lardlv  a  sentence  or  a  remarkable  phrase,  or  even  an  epithet,  fails  to  strike  u-j  with 
th»*  '      '  'i'       mes  from  the  living  voice  of  the  Pai»t. 

i !  .  stranger  chapters  than  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Julian i  at 

oti<  n-i  r.u|..ii-,t,  puritan  and  philosopher,  the  "  Apostate,"  and  yet  the  "  Ape 

nf  I  ity,"     The  latter  nickname  gives  caustic  expression  to  the  vital  hia- 

...  ,.._.  of  the  time:  Paganism  was  ctTete,  slowly  perishing  by  a  natural  decay, 
it**  la«t  chamifion  could  only  fight  with  weapons  taken  from  the  Christian 
loury.  When  we  see  Julian  intent  upon  propping  up  the  throne  of  the  Olym- 
pians by  charity  organization,  ho^jpitals,  and  au  elaborate  system  of  sacerdotalism, 
we'  may  be  sure  that  the  battle  is  lost  almost  Itefure  it  is  begun,  and  that  tlie  end 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  Galilaean  ha*!  indeed  conquered  long  before  those 
mythical  words  were  supposed  to  have  been  uttered. 

Mr.  Hendall  makes  this  point  vrell  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  tranBcendentalmm,  imposture,  and  superstition  upon  which  the  avowed 
theology  of  Julian  was  based,  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  his  personal  religion  was 
ol  0  omde  and  lofty  character,  his  moral  lii'e  singularly  pure,  and  that  both  his 
r^Ii.  ''"      lorality  bear  traces  of  very  strong  Christian  influences. 

.\  IS,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  fragments  of  the   Eriistles, 

fnJi  [M-ition,  and  make  us  feel  the  tmgic  irony  of  a  devoted  and  noble 

hf-  i!  M   J    I  1  s  tenance  of  a  docmied  and  worthless  caDse. 

Juiiaii  ."  Licvt^^  tiiialy  in  an  overruling  Providence,  which  orders  all  thingis  aright^ 


ill. 
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in  mlver-iity  not  less  than  im^rospevitv ;  the  arm  of  Goil  Ls  urer  arotiriil  the  good 
man.  The  soul  in  the  God  within  u?,  lent  for  a  time  to  niise  man  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Prayer  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  pririle^e  of  every  believer ;  tt  i«  aot 
nerilod  hy  the  gods?,  but  rather  by  tht^  wonshipi>er.  True  hohnoas  is  to  Hve  ever  aa 
ID  the  |preaenc<?  of  Gotl.  and  the  best  test  of  hohneas  i«  cheerfulness  and  zeal  in  tho 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  All  iiiankind  are  brethren^  eona  of  the 
same  father;  it  ia  a  sacred  duty  to  help  one  another,  and  to  ft-ed  and  clothe  oven 
enemies.  The  righteous  man  must  live  in  temperance,  purity,  aud  clmstitj ;  to  b© 
in  bondage  to  the  carnal  ap|)etitoii  and  paiKwions  it*  to  create  for  ourt*clves  a  hell  upon 
earth.  Images  and  statues  do  but  symbolisio  the  nature  of  tho  god*,  and  holi»  the 
feeble  cancelations  of  men  ;  the  ^ods  themselves  cannot  he  honoured  by  such  rcprcHcn- 
tationK  There  is  asfiuredly  a  life  after  death,  but  no  resurrection  of  the  body;  the 
life  of  the  individual  ii?  merged  in  the  higher  life.  The  only  hell  of  phy^sii-al  torture 
is  to  be  found  in  thia  world ;  tlio  fanciful  horrors  of  poets  and  mythologiattf  mny  be 
discarded* 

Such  was  the  mind  of  Julian,  no  fitting  representative  of  "     ''   ^  *,  airy,  uucoufia<?<i 
spirit  of  the  old  poetic  world;  but  a  man  bowed  down  by  -d  c^it?,  driveu 

onward  by  duty,  and  siuking  at  last,  as  greater  men  have  -  .u.v.  in  a  vain  stru;Tglc 
agaiu:st  tho  rosistless  stream  of  things.  What  might  or  might  not  have  been  tho  is3t^<^ 
if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  it  is  idle  to  durraise.  Probably  the  inditfbrence  and 
scorn  of  friends  would  have  been  harder  tob?ar  than  tho  open  oppo^iition  of  euomiea, 
au'l  f.»r  hin  [Epitaph  we  mii^ht  we:'ll  write  "  F'Vix  ftppniinnihtf,'  r/i.<W/.M,'* 


UNDKK  till'  titlo  of  niij  Qtm,i  ElhabHh  Uke  otlwf  Otthi^  in  the  AJ  >-< 

of  XoiWi't   A  FiisUcript  to  a  Lvhvi'  in  Lord  Bdhoriu\  Mr.  .James    I  ;  i* 

recently  published  a  postscript  to  the  letter  to  Lord  Selborne  which  he 
issued  lost  year,  ou  tho  authority  ot  the  **  Advertisements'*  of  15<i*3.  It  cnntiin^^ 
on   pp.   203-210,   a  **  Synopsis**    of   the   ari^umeuts  which  Mr»  V  hare 

been  adduced  in  favour  of  their  authority,  and  of  the  rephes  to  tl.  .  unenttf 

contained  in  Mr.  Parker's  letter  and  postscriiit.  But  neither  Irttor  nk}i-  i»it* 
script  contains  complete  copies  of  the  following  documents,  the  perusal  of  which  \yft 
think)  would  have  restrained  some  of  Mr.  Parkers  readers  from  the  ui/  ,» 

approval  they    have  expressed  of  tho  overwhelming  character  of  his  ii 

(1)  A  copy  of  tho  letter  of  January  22,  15(51  (new  style),  under  wnii n  ihc 
calendar  was  altered.  (2)  A  copy  of  the  mandate  of  Ai-chbishop  Parker  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  authorizing  and  euforciug  the  new  calendur.  (3)  The  fin*t 
draft  of  the  Advertisement.^  themselves,  Mr.  Parker  has  failed  to  see,  or  at  all 
events  seems  to  have  failed  to  see,  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  dis- 
covered either  the  original  or  any  authenticiited  cop,y  of  the  **  Queen's  Majesty  a 
letter"  of  January  iJ5,  15<35  (new  style)*  He  has  found  two  drafts  of  tli  ■  ■  Iri  i.^r^/* 
and  becuuse  these  drafts  have  neither  formal  head  nor  tail,  he  coi  > 

letters  themselves  may  have  never  been  seen  by  the  Queen  (?,*»,  that  i  p 

repeatetUy  told  a  falt*ehood),  and  conUjnds  that  they  were  not  issnetl  in  due  form. 
He  has  failed  alno  to  notice  tliat  the  languagi^  of  the  letters  as  cited  in  tho  A:lv:r- 
tisements  does  not  tally  with  the  language  of  the  draft*     Of  course  t '  y 

may  be  aeconutetl  for  in  two  ways— (1)  we  may  not  have  the  first  di'ai  u 

may  have  been  deliberately  misquoted  {we  put  careless  raisquotaUuu  .m 

gupstion).     Mr.  Parker  will  probabl^Hean  to  the  second  alternative*  wc  :,* 

rst.     We  do  not  accuse  Mr,  Parker  of  the  oftence  which  he  in  '  lo 

Archbishop  of  his  name  (p.  133,  note  h)t  when  we  note  that  on  ,, 

**  Archbishop  Parker  nays  tho  articles  were  agreed  up^     '  u^ 

Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  and  Ely,**  the .  i  * 

l_thattheywerc**partlyof  oldagrcedonamongstu9."ueitiji  I  ^^uum  ^^.  ii-.^n  .m.^ 
__eprcscntatiou  in  the  same  note,  that  March,   1505,  followed  **  fourtct»a   nu 
-after  Januar)^  1565,  with  the  severity  with  which,  on  page  194,  h*^  ^'  '^   ^' 
palpable  misprint  or  mistake ;  bat  wo  think  that  a  gentleman  whn 
,0rror  in  deacribiug  the  letters  of  January,  1561,  as  issued  '*  under  ti      r, 

tight  to  havd  been  a  little  more  gentle  in  dealing  with  the  miatiike(i«  ttni  t^r  atip- 
Med,  of  othera.  _ 

lliose  readers  who  have  looked  at  the    Act   of   Uuilbrmity    of 
ttwarn  that  the  «jne«tion  is  not  whether  **  the  Queen  took  orxler  i- 
ments  of  150(5  Y*    It  is  whether  **  other  orders  were  taken  by  tl 
Queen's  Mjtjesty  w^ith  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  ,  .  *  /foi 
or  of  the  Aletro^K)UUin  of  tliis  realm  Y*    Thia  ia  a  diifiyrcnt  qncstioii. 
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[  N  Thr  Later  Evanffdlcal  Fath^fs,  by  M.  Seelej  (London  :  Sccley  <Sc  Co,*  1870), 
we  have  nkoteljcs  of  the   lives  of  John   Thornton,  John  Newton,  William 
Cowper»  Thomaa  Scott,  Richard  CeeiK  William  Wilberforce,  Charlea  Simeon, 
lU nry  ^tartyn,  and  Josiah  Pratt.     None  of  these  men  attained  heroic  proportions, 
Eire  worth  commemorating,  and  we  have  in  the  book  before  us  tmiet,  uii- 
ijf  sketches  of  them*  diangiired  by  no  cant  or  aentimentality.     1  iicy  give, 
iiule,  in  epit^'  uf  a  certain  narrownels*  a  pleasant  impression  of  goodness, 
^^jtneiiij,  and  sobriety ;  even  John  Newton  wa^  by  no  mejius  the  frantic  Calvinist 

^ flie  is  very  coramonly  Biipposed  to  have  been*  but  a  vigorous,  if  rather  rough 

parish -priest,  who — strange  phenomenon  in  those  days — rend  hin  Greek  Teatament. 

''e  owe  it  to  these  men,  and  to  such  as  these,  that  the  state  of  London  chnrches 

changed  since  thedaya  when  Judge  Blackatone  wrote,  that  "having  a  curiosity  to 

now  how  matters  stood  in  regard  to  roUgion,  he  went  to  every  London  church  of  nut«?, 

ri  1  not  have  discovered  from  what  he  heard  whether  the  preacher  were  a  follower 

his,  or  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Christ/'  Many  of  them  have  left  a  self- unveiling 

•^tmpe  of  letters,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  tooUttle  use  has  been  made  in  the  Uvea 

us;  the  narratives  give  ns  too  little  of  the  inner  life  of  spiritual  fetruggle 

I  spiritaal  growth,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  portion   of  religious 

iogmphies. 


OF  TtiV  Chn/ch  aud  i7#  Polity,  by  Charlea  Hodge.  D.D.  (London,  Kdinljurgh,  and 
New  York  :  T.  Nelaon  &  Sons,  1879),  the  author  »  son  gives  the  following  ac- 
count  •  In  183o  Dr.  Hodge  began  to  write  in  the  rrtnt^ion  Jiovmtj  a  series  of  an- 
ijiual  articles  on  the  successive  General  ABsemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ame- 
[tkri.  L'iriuga  brief  narrative  of  the  proceedings,  and  discussing  the  dogmatic  and  con* 
1  principles  involved.  These  he  continued  up  to  the  year  1868,  with  i>0B8ibly 
it  ion  of  one  year-  Being  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age  from 
LaddJn^  to  his  Systematic  Theology  a  volume  ou  the  Constitution  and  Goverament  of 
Itlie  Church,  he  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr,  Durant,thata  work 
llbrmcd  from  his  contributions  to  the  Pnrtcrton  Review  would  be  acceptable  to  all  who 
pwere  intercKted  in  eccleeiaiitical  affairs.  Mr.  Durant  accordingly  compiled  such  a 
evised  by  Mr.  A-  A.  Hodge,  and  now  lies  before  us.  It  is  partly 
h  as  it  contains  frequent  references  to  matters  transacted  in  the 
ny  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  greater  part  conaiBts  of  diacussionji  of 
of  prominent  interest,  from  time  to  time,  among  Presbyterians.  We  cannot 
-  V  f  i""*?  them  in  detail ;  but  we  can  say  that  tlicy  everywhere  bear  the  marks 
orous,  and  candid  mind.  One  who  desires  to  know  how  the  points  at 
P»'f^.Nljyterians  and  Episcopalians,  or  between  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
sent tliemselves  to  a  very  able  man  who  bae  given  his  life  to  the 
_^  iuot  do  better  than  consult  Dn  Hodge^s  work. 


nenu  iA*..-*_'iiii*iv 


SOME  montiirJ  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  two  works  of  unusual  merit  on  the  later 
history  of  the' English  Church  ;  now,  in  Dr.  Boultbee'a  llisiory  of  iln^  Chinrhof 
i  En  11  !a  iid ;  Pre-Ecformatian  Per  tod  ( London  :  Longm  an  s ,  1 8  71^) ,  we  h  a  ve  to  wel  - 

I  come  an  account  of  its  origin  and  the  earlier  stages  of  it  a  development.   Dr,  Boultbee  is 
I  a  careful  inveBtigator  ana  a  clear  writer,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  his  work  to 
I  those  who  wi»h  to  see  how  the  early  history  of  the  English  Church  presents  itself  to 
Ktt  enltivated  man  of  decidetliy  Protestant  principles,     NeverthelesB,  we  must  needs 
tonfeas  that  there  is  Komethiiig  lacking.     It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Boultbee  has  no 
,  iiympathy  with  the  niediij?val  aspect  of  the  Church,  and  he  has  con,sequcntly  not 
'  given  it  that  full  and  matun!  wtudy  which  alone  can  enable  a  man  to  picture  bygone 
I  ccenes  to  hirotielf,  and  give  a  Tivitl  impression  of  them  to  his  readers.     He  has  care- 
I  fully  got   up  the  subject  from  thi^  usual  autboritiOH,  V>ut  we  miss  in  his  work  that 
"^t  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the  people  with  whom  he  deals,  that  thorough 
all  the  authorities,  which  alone  can  produce  a  really  effective  and  in^truc- 
''^'      It  is  an  111*1  ir.i lion  of  his  want  of  Bympathy  that  he  can  Bce  iu  Beckct*B 
'  immuni :  clerical  order  only  *'  sublime  nouBcnise  ;'*  he  tries  it 

Kirdof  th<-  T  h  century  rather  thau  by  that  of  the  twelfth.     On 

'  hand,  he  appreciates  correctly  enough  what  it  was  that  made  Beckot  a 
Ihcro;  the  commHiinlf}'  at  that  time  regained  the  Church's   side  as  their 
3c,     Nor  is  the  work  r  free  from  positive  error.     Take,  for  instance,  what 

J       in  iiaid  about  Peniteu'  ).     Dn  Boultbee  quotes  from  (iie^eler  the  loUow- 

^Kt&x  description  of  thenj : — *' In^tractionfl  how  to  purchase  peoitenttal  reasons  by 
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singing", by  prayer,  anil  by  money."     In  ordre  to  make  sense  of  thi»,  sve  rtniN*  "•  • 
late  it:  "  Peniteutials  became  inslrcetiona  how  to   redeem  periods  nf  |>enai 
saying  of  ppalms  and  prayeri*  and  by  money/'     GicHcler  is  speaking  of  i  I'J 

abuse  of  Penit^ut'ala.     And  the  cnrious  tbinpf  ia  that  Dr.  Bonltbee  is  aware  ot  t.hi»^ 
for  in  tbe  very  next  page  he  tells  us»  quite  truly,  that  the  genuine    Fcnitenliul  tA 
Theodore  is  not  open  to  thi.s  condemn atk»n»    AgaJjn,  what  be  «ttya  aWnt  the  Cation 
Law  betokens  a  second-baud  and  inexact  a<?Quain1  anee  with  it.     When  he  sayt 
{\K  14ii)  that  under  HiJdebrand^s  auspices  **tlie  FaL*e  Decretnla,  with  further  addU 
tious,  were  drafted  into  a  complete  code  of  Papal  law/*  it  is  by  no  means  ea^y  to  nay 
what  his  meantug  is,     Whnt  code  was  it  whicli  was  drawn  up  under  Ifildebrand  j 
anspicea?     The  collection  of  AisBtdm  of  Lueca.  correspond**  in  date,  but  the  earpre** 
Hion — '*  a  complete  code  of  Papal  law'' — mther  gn^fgests  the  Corpnit  Jntie  ^' ' 
the  earliest  part,  of  which,  the  Drcirtnin  Grot  in  nl,  was  not  compihHl  before  1 
of  the  twelfth  ceutury,  fievcuty  or  eighty  years  after  HildebramVa  death,     i  .i 
Bonltbce  posHibly  have  confused  Gregory  1X.»  whose  name  h  given  to  the  D^crehtn 
Gn'fjoi*u\  the  scciiiid  part  of  the  Corpus  JuriH,  with  Grcifory  VIL»  Hildebrand?     At 
any  rate,  his  words  convey  the  impretsKion  that  the  compiler  or  codiHer  tcwk  the 
forced  Decretals  as  his  basis,  made  Home  additions  of  his  own,  and  so  fornu-l   ^  .  ...V, 
This  is  by  no  meaufl  tnie  of  Uratiau's  work.     What  was  done  was  to  > 
current  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  time.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  tho  Co.^ 
Oanonici  is  composed  of  genuine  doc  amenta  of  various  kinds  ;  and  though  the  Deorelali 
falsely  attributed  to  certain  early  po^>e!S  are  embodied,  there  is  no  reason  to  do  at 
that  they  were  taken  in  perfect  Bimplicity  for  genuine.     Again,  when  Dr.  Boultb 
says  (p,  188)  that  the  Canon  Law  **  fonnd  entrance  into  England  by  the  means,  < 
at  least  in  the  time,  of  Archbishop  Theodore,'*  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
mexins.     It  is  imjxissible  to  suppotie  that  no  collection  of  Canons  was  recognised  iu 
England  before  Theodore's  time  :  what  iej  it  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  iniroduoed  R_ 
Certainly  not  the  Corpus  Juris  Ciimmici,  the  earliest  portion  of  which  was  compiled 
in  tho  twelfth  century.     Dr.  Uoultbee  says  (p,  I'JD)  tiiat  '*  not  only  the  T    '         1 
powers,  but  the  Roman  Cathobc  powers,  have  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  t 
Law  ;"  and  yet  (p.  102)  he  admits  that  Concordats  have  in  fact  granted  ?»  r. 
amount  of  coercive  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  Church,  which  governs  itself  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  Canon  Law.     In  fact,  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject  of  law,  whctho 
civil  or  canon,  showa  a  certain  confusion  arising  from  iiiadecpiate  acquaintance  wit' 
the  matter  in  hand.    The  scholastic  theology,  Dr.  Boultbee  tells  ua,  **  n:*.;  lint.Nj 
upon  a  system  of  logic  derived  from  Aristotle."    As  Aristotle  simply  atM 
methods  of  reasoning  which  all  correct  reasoners  pursue,  it  is  difficidt  to  sc  Jj 

theologians  can  eacaiie  from  his  trammels  except  by  reajBotiing  badly.  The  pecalian| 
ties  of  the  schoolmen  arose  (as  indeed  our  author  |>oint8  out)  mther  from  this 
subject-matter  than  their  methoi:!.  Is  Dr.  Boultbee  aware  how  highly  Bisho 
Pearson  valued  the  scholastic  metliod  ?  We  could  have  witihed  that  the  accoont  < 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  spirit  which  ultimately  carried  through  the  Beformatioi 
bad  been  somewhat  fuller  and  mor<i  indicative  of  original  reisearch.  Still,  thougl. 
wo  have  found  some  fault,  we  must  rei^eat  that  Dr.  Boultbee 's  work  supplies  a  dead 
and  concise  account  of  a  period  in  general  not  much  studied  for  want  of  some  y^nct 
manual. 


1^  HERE  are  probably  few  subje^jta  on  which  more  popular  prejudices  have  been  disai- 
pated  by  recent  researches  than  the  Roman  catacombs.  The  CommcTi  ^  '  ^  !-> 
Rossi,  by  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  has  brought  order  out  of  chao^ ;  h^  1 

the  limits  of  the  different  great  epochs  in  their  history,  and  estabbshed 
certain  important  facts.  *'  There  can  be  no  doubt,'*  says  Moramsen,  '*  tli 
in  a  general  way  laid  down  fundamental  principles  and  rulee  wlilrli  u^  i 

lasting  acquisition  to  science.**  It  m  of  the  great  work  of  De  E' 
cote  and  Mr.  Brown  low  have  utidt  rtakt  a  to  sfive  an  account.  1 
of  the  new  edition  of  their  Ihrir  ea  (London :  Longmans,  lb7i^^  co^  ir 

hiptory  of  Christian  art,  as  it  1  elf  in  the  Roman  catacombs.     It  - 

eary  to  bear  in  mind  the  limitation  ot  the  work,  because  a  survey  of  Cbiiiitititi  art  m. 
general  woald  in  some  caees  modify  the  authors*  conclusions. 

in  contemplating  the  subjects  with  which  the  Christ ians  of  R- 
sepulchres,  tne   first  thing  that  striken  us  i^  a  certAin  ton*^  *• 
Roman  Christians,  no  doiii         ' 
with  pain  tin  ^^  from  their  I 
cans;  but  there  is  in  the  Liiriiiuaa  tomL»d   noirnug  r^i    me  sauncss,  -  ^  n 
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life,  the  "longing,  lingering  look  beliind,"  which  often  strikers  in  the  Etrnacian. 
Hrtre  the  vine  with  rich  clusters  spreads  over  the  c^ilin^,  hiughini^  boys  hold 
hanchcis  ofgnipi^g,  binla  seem  to  iUt  to  and  I'ro;  Spring  sows  the  seed.  Summer 
)^thers  the  ^rape,  Autumn  the  olive^Winter  sit8  beside  his  fire  ;  Cupid  and  Petyche- 
the  latter  however  no  longer  the  nude  figure  of  the  Pagans — fill  btiskets  with 
llowerw ;  the  pha*nix  sita  in  the  palm-tree  \  there  are  bAnquetb,  probably  of  mystic 
meaning;  or  the  departed,  richly  clad,  walk  among  the  bowers  of  Parailise.  ()r,to 
come  to  Scriptural  scenen*  Mosea  —  often  curiously  identified  with  8t.  Peter— 
strikes  the  rock  and  the  watttrw  How :  Noah,  in  a  very  small  ark  or  chest,  haile  the 
Pove  with  the  olive-branch  ;  Jonah  \^  swallowed  by  a  Kea-monster,  exactly  resembling 
him  who  in  Pagan  art  terrifies  Audrome<la;  the  Three  Child reu  are  seen  in  the* 
fnrnace,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den;  the  Good  Shepherd — repeated  many  times  — 
carriea  the  lost  sheep  on  His  shoulders ;  the  woman  of  Samaria  talks  with  the  Loitl 
t  the  well ;  kthe  with  the  issue  of  blood  touches*  Hi^i  robe ;  the  healed  paralytic 
his  bed.  There  18  a  painting  which  in  taken  by  some  fi»r  a  rtjpresentation  of 
ird  crowned  with  thorns  and  smitten  with  a  reed,  but  the  crowu  is  a  wreath 
and  the  reed  in  soft  and  pliant ;  in  a  sculptured  re  pre  sen  tat  ion  of  theHam«* 
'e  crown  is  a  crown  of  glorv  (K.  S.  p.  25 1).  There  is  no  representation  of 
lion,  and  in  fact  acenes  of  hon'or  are  altogether  absent.  Representations 
of  the  torments  of  condemned  souls  and  the  like  are  not  found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Tn  fri.'f  vvifboiit  adopting  the  theory  that  the  gOat  which  is  pometimeH  plaeeil 
ir  pherdtypifieri  the  penitents  received  among  the  faithful,  we  nniy 

t  jmb-pai'uting8  fairly  typify  the  breadth  and  leniency  which  wert* 

eminent  characterifetics  of  the  early  lioman  Chnrch.  The  early  Christian  sciiljf* 
tares— almost  confined  to  sarcophagi — andthevarions  objects  found  in  the  catacombs- 
— anch  as  gilded  gla«8es,  phiiile  containing  varioui^  liquids,  rings,  cameos,  diptycliB, 
children's  toys — are  also  described  in  this  volume,  which  forms  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  priucipal  objects  of  art  which  have  l>een  discovereil  in  that  subterra- 
aean  city  of  tue  dead  which  the  early  Chrintianfi  made.  Without  these  remninR,  we 
could  but  faintly  have  realixed  the  life  of  the  ancient  Boman  Church.  The  volnme 
which  Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr,  Brownlow  have  produced  will  enable  Englinh  readert; 
"  [)  understand  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Bosio.  who 
ublished  his  well-known  folio  in  16^52.  We  have  much  pleasure  m  recommending 
t#j  all  who  care  for  art  or  for  ecclesiastical  anti^iuity. 

In  their  introduction  the  authors  itay  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ReformcrH 
ccnaed  the  [Roman]  Church  of  violating  an  express  article  of  the  Decalogue." 
is  is  quite  true ;  they  thought  the  cuZ^mk  paid  tu   images   inconsistent  both   with 
^  --     and  with  Christianity.     But  if  the  authors  mean   to  imply  that  anything 
in  the  catacombs  justifies  this  rulias^  they  are,  we  venture  to  think,  en- 
iken.     The  catacomba  convict  of  error  those — if  such  there  were— who 
ene ra.%h  enough  to  assert  that  decorative  paintings  were  uiiknown  in  tombs  and 
ubierranean  churches  during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries;  but  that  i«  ail, 
lere  is  not  the  slightest  proof  in  the  catacombs  that  any  eiui^le  imago  or  picture 
x»  6et  up  in  order  that  worshippers  should  pay  their  devotions  before  it ;  and  this  i» 
the  point  at  issue  between  Komanists  and  Protestants. 

It  would  l>e  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  to  qnestion  De  HoKsi*tf  chjijn*.*- 
logical  arrangement  of  3ie  paintings  and  other  objects  discovered,  but  the  absolute 
dfttes  which  he  assigns  to  the  several  groups  may  iirobably  admit  of  some  doubt, 
rgtical  meaning,  no  doubt,  underlies  mot^t  of  tne  subjects  depicted,  but  what 
meaning  is  in  a    particular  instance  is  often  impo^Hible   to  determine,  as  i« 
it  from  the  variety  of  interpretations  which  have  l>een  proposed. 


fERHAPS  no  public  man  was  ever  able  to  make  ko  remarkable  a  collection  of 
optigcnln  a«  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published  under  the  title  of  (jU'an  imj» 
afPaU  >V,tr^,  1R43.1879  (London  ;  John  Murray,  187V0.  During  the  whole  of 
hr  tiuif*  over  whuli  the  "  Gleanings"  extend  Mr.  Gladstone  has  Ijeen  in  Parliament, 
of  that  time  one  of  its  leading  members;  he  has  held  the 
io;  he  has  regulated  the  fintinc<?8  of  the  Emidre  ;  he  ha<* 
mod  out  greut  reforms;  he  has  published  several  volomcB  of  no  light  and 
hemeral  kind  ;  and  yet  he  is  able  to  ^lean  together  seven  volumes  of  essays  and 
Idmeises  which  have  proceeded  at  various  times  fr^jm  his  fertile  brain  and  ready 
;il.  It  is  nlcoaant  to  see  how,  during  a  lifetime  of  iucesdiint  toll  and  political 
itv.  he  liiLS  maintained  the  keenest  interest  in  literature,  in  social  questions, 
.tove  all,  in  ever^i^hing  rektiug  to  religion.    Lord  Brongham's  portentous 
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meuiat  activity  was  neither  so  varied  nor  so  »yui[iatlietio  an  Mr.  Uhiilrtdn^* 
To  find  anything  like  a  parallel  we  must  go  back  to  Edmund  Burko ;  l»iit  Burke 
never  held  any  high  office,  and  parhamentary  lito  in  his  diiya  was  not  «0  exacting 
and  wearisome  as  it  i^  in  our^i. 

As  we  read  over  the  scattered  productions  of  thirty-five  yeari?,  we  sec  an  iacreasc 
in  breadth  and  mellownesy  of  character.     There  ia  u  certain  atiilWas  in  th*?  earlier 
essay**  which  is  not  found  in  the  later.     We  are   more  disposed  to  altr:'  --^  -       ^'» 
napierUia  to    the  later  essays  than   to  the   earlier,   aa   is   natural;    l^i  r 

iu  earlier  or  in  later  life,  to  every  tiubject  which  he  ha^  touched  Mi\  i.,..  ...  .;*c 

has  contributed  worthy  and  often  striking  thoughts.  There  La  nothing  igoobU 
in  thia  collection ;  everywhere  we  trace  a  mind  in  earnest,  and  hei^ing  on  pcnnnuttiit 
principles  in  the  midst  of  the  chani^ing  events  of  the  day. 

We   are,   of    course,   here   not   immediately   concerned   with   the   whole   of   the 
'Gleanings,"  but  only  with  those  which  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  Church) 
but  here  we  find  an  ample  iield,  for  questions  of  religion  and  the  Church  have  had 
a  very  prominent  place  iu  Mr.  Gladirtone*s  mind  since  those  old  Oxford  days  whro 
ho  meditated  upon  Church  and  State.     We  aee  in  the  CBfluya  on   Bhiuro  White 
and  Leopardi  how  deeplv  he  regrets  the  wanderings  of  those  who  have  ro'  i, 

or  failed  to  acquire,  faith  in  (Christ.     We  see,  again>  in  the  eosay  on  "  Tl  t 

Greece  iu   the   Providential   Order,"   how  he  difiers    from   those   who    "  c  Ui^iJer 
the  line  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  deacendttnta  of  Abraham  as  exclusively   tho 
objects  of  any  Dis'ine  diapeusntiun  which,  o[>erating  in  the  times  bef'         '       '  '       t, 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  pret*aration  for  th^  great  event;'*  1  j 

in  pagan  culture  a  preparation  for  ChrtHt»     In  the  interest^-  -    •    -  v 

**  Ecce  Homo,"  we  see  that  he  cannot  consent  to  prepare  i< 

tion  of  the  life  of  Johuh  Cbn.nt  on  curth  by  casting  ofl'  all  t.-.x.,.,  .^  .....  .  k 

in  the  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  yeixr»^  and  criticizing  His  acts  «« 

as  those  of  a  mere  man.     In  the  essays  on  the  "  Influence  of  Authority  >, 

of  Opinion/'  we  are  taught  that  if  we  once  ailmit-as  8ir  (I.  C*  i  ^t 

*' the  ooneeut  of  civili/ed  mankind  binda  ua  to  the  acceptance  ot 
vrt*  rauHt  accept  much  more,  both  of  dogma  and  of  diHcipliue,  than  a  ^  "' 

acknowledgment  of  ChriHtianity.     To  come  to  later  times,  he  ahowa  m  ly 

on  Eraatus  how  much  he  dislikes  the  notion  that  the  Church  it*  a  mere  depatliati-nt 
of  the  State,  and  a  great  part  of  hi«s  essay  on  the  Royal  SuprtJ^uicy  in  devoted 
io  proving  tliat  the  Churcii  of  England  ii»,  in  fact,  not  8uch  a  department,  A 
kindred  subject  i«  toucheil  upon  in  the  essay  on  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  th« 
Church.  He  repeatedly^ in  the  es?ay  on  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  th»:  V' 
toeiith,  in  that  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  [184it],  and  in  that  on  \\ 
Ideal  ^ —  viudicntes  the  Reformers  from  the  charges  brought  against  thcn»  iy 
Itomanists  and  by  AngUcans  of  a  certain  ischooL  That  there  h  for  certain  miodi 
a  want  of  poetry  and  attraotiveneaa  In  the  Ueformed  Churcli  he  n '•■  "^  '*  *hs 
cji^ay  on    Lord    Macaulay— an  a(:l  mi  ruble  piece   of  criticism  — he   ♦  '^ 

from  the  brdliant  historian's  estimate  of  the  clergy  of  the  seventeeuii.  ..  ?i 

the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  eccle^ia^stieal  a^pectt  he  pttese*  (vol.  v.  p,  t 

aeema  to  us,  much  too  strong  a  censure.  The  nt*»*  fml  in-^^'^resii  of  the  **  L  ...„,.  al 
Movement"  is  traced  clearly  and  not  uuaymp.i  Both  in  th«  e«aaiy  o£ 

1843  and  iu  the  recent  one  on  Kituali8m  he  stron  ^  ■  cates  expKjUing  from  llui 
<  'hurch  a  party  which  may  be  for  the  time  dititasteful  to  the  majority.  Ho  b«Uerai 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  worth  preserving;  that,  with  all  her  ahoHco^fn^ii 
and  difficultieK,  nothing  could  supply  her  place.  In  the  article  on  tL 
Korman  Macleod  he  pays  a  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
communion,  and  in  "Italy  and  her  Church"  he  manifests  hit*  contiuucd  mterci»L 
ia  the  fortunes  of  the  country  which  some  years  ago  he  did  so  much  t^  sterve,  la 
the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Patteson — cme  of  the  nobleat  soul     '  'ft 

these  chores — he  deals  with  one  with  whouL  he  had  full  and  he 
The  definition   which  he  given  (vol.  ii.  p.  23tl)  of  Pattesion'w  Uhurcn  v  e 

which  he  would  probably  not  hesitate  to  adopt  ns  hie  own.     Finally,  un^^  w 

*'  rhe  Courses  of  Religious  Thought,*' he  gives  a  most  iutercf^t-  ■  -  •  •  ^  ^» 

opinions,  or  tendencies   to  opinions,  on  religion   prevalent  u 
Mr,  Olad*!tone  has,  in  fact,  in  the  midat  of  hie  many  pursuits,  tt 


*if  Church  History,  Church  Law,  and  Ritual* 
hud  more  time  to  devote  to  these  subjects. 


We  could  almo&t  wi&h  that  be  had 
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< ' '   '  .  S  wurk,  GaJilo.o  GiyUIri  and  the  lloman  Cnnuj  translttteti  Ly 

liondon  :  C.  Kogan  l*aul  &Co.,  1^79),  is  not  merelj  a  history 

s  with  the  ecclesiaj^tical  authoritiea  at  Rome,  but  an  cicelleut 

:h  i^'reater  promiiieoce  is  giwn  to  his   relations  with  the 

tentific  work.     There  iw  no  figare  in  modern  timea  about 

[1  up  than  Gahloo,  and  it  was   to  the  examiuation  o£ 

lipit  Gobler — who  wa^  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  and  not  a 

19— devoted  himself.     The  principal  of  these  myth^  are  aa 

^..ui  .,u  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  familmra  of  the  Inquisitiou,    It 

he  was  bhnd  in  hiw  latter  days,  but  there  ig  not  the  amallest  ground 

ii:»t  lit   u  M  deprived  f»f  ai^ht  by  the  Inquiaition.  or  by  any  one  eUe  ; 

\t\  a  *•  History  nf  Astronomy,'*  by  Esteviaa.     Second :  after 

jjied  with  his  foot,  and  nttered  the  famoua  saying,  '*  E  jtur 

iill  that."  The  earliest  known  authority  for  this  is  a  **  Manual 

by  Steinacher^pubUHhed  at  Wilrzburg  in  177i.     It  h  also 

honnaire  Historique/*  published  in  1781^.     As,  however,  the 

'vboTi  Fr<?n:hmen  doubted  whether  a  German  conld  havo 

V  seen  an  obacurc  book  published  at  Wurzburg,  the 

some  ItaHan  or  French  documetit  not  yet  db: 

U*ire  L'L'tin  tbe  author:*  of  few  historic  motf ;   Frenchmen  and 

lod  many-    Third:  Galileo  apptiared  before  the  Inqniaitord  in  his 

hair-shirt.     The  authority  for  this  is  an  anonymous 

f^cclii  Library  at  Florence.     Here  we  wish  that  Herr 

1^  mon:;  a  note  of  this  kind  mi;^ht,  in  some  casea,  be 

piite  diamisja  it.    Fourth  :    Galileo  was  imprisoued  for 

' "?  to  their  number^in  the  duugeoiiti  of  the  Inqiiisi- 

vsyond  a  doubt  that  Gttlileo  spent  iu  all  no  more 

.  .,-, ..-      ..  lings  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  that  not  in  a  prison 

•^d    windows,    but    iu    the    rooms   of  one    of  the    officials.     Fifth : 

iiii^'l,     ^IMiK^  statraient  is  not  baseless^  for  the   8eutence  upon  him 

td  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  him  to  examen 

^  to  imply  torture.     Nevertheless,  it  se<ims  to  he 

M'Sijiyn  dues  not  ueceisarily  imply  more  than  the  threat  of 

to  Niccolini,  the  Florentine  AmbastiiiiJor,  and  Niccolini's 

,  render  it  in  the  highest  degnree  improbable  that  torture  was  appUed; 

ftn^i  t)iHt  Galileo,  an  old  man,    withiu  a  few  days  of  his  release, 

H,t  for  hia  own  pleasure,  seems  to  disprove  it  altogether. 

t  he  Inquiiitor«,  who  coj-ttiinly  authoriited  the  applicatioii  of 

ur  feelin;^^  to  believe  thut  the  old  nuin  was  not  ntretched 

lied  that  the  notarial  account  of  Galileo's  trial,  now  iu 

'  I  jilt  f-qjolatetl  or  f « 1  s iHed. 

um  i-*  admirable,  and  the  work,  which  ia  very  well  written, 

1  action.  A  translator  cannot  know  everything,  but  it  ia  never- 

Kce  (p,  2p''2),  that  Mrs,  Starge  did  not  recognise  in  Draper's 

,     *     /i*.w.Tw'Tt    Religion    una  Wisaensehaft'*    Dr.   Draper's 

riand  Science,''  a  work  written  InEumbyh.pub- 

I  lly  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  bouk  btfore  iia. 


j\' 


%h»  fortau 
^vmrioaa  iti 

of     ihr 


I'}*  to  the  first  volume  of  the  X(A"  vj  Bitthop  Wiihcrftrtcr^  by 

I      I  ion  :  John  Murray,  1880),  in  tbsit  before  it  appeared  the  bio- 

ae  to  join  the  subject  of  hia  biography  in  another  world*    Of  the 

thut  no  prelate  ot  our  time  more  deserved — we  may  almost  say. 

For  many  yeara,  from  the  time  when— still  youQg— he  was 

i'rey,  he  was  a  very  conspicuous  fig^e  in  the  English  eccle- 

V  years  before  his  death  probably  no  one  more  intlucnced 

lurch.   He  was  in  a  singular  degree  the  meeting-point  of 

nu'  liir,  to  all  of  which  hia  singularly  symnathetic  and  impres- 

The  son  of  the  evangelical  William  Wnbcrforce.  the  protege 

^'hurlea  8umner,  he  acquired  iu  hij*  early  tlaya  a  love  for 

I    which   never  deserted   him.      Hia   Oxford    training 

1 1"'^*^  wh«r,  became  the  leaders  of  the  Traciariun  move- 

with  riunnen  and  Maurice  and  Trench  introduced 

iK^litful  school.    All  these  influencea  are  apimrent 

to  yarious  Influences  which  occasionally  gave 

lion  and  inconsistency.     Probably  many  who 
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*  liftve  thouglit  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  as  a  "  Tractariiin"  or  **  Puseyito"  will  U*  s;! 

[prised  to  find  in  these  volumes  tlie  most  incontcfftabk  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  liU 

FrotestantiBrn  und  of  his  dislike  of  Ronianisin.   Public  doeumenta  m  "-  ^  -*      -pevUtl, 

however  nnjnRtlj,  of  being  made  up  for  a  purpose;   letters  to  a  1  1  lo  ati 

intimate  friend  can  hardly  have  been  nther  than  sincere.  He  "  belicw '•    nnd 

I'the  Bible  only,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith*'  (p.  21 4-) ;  he  "feek  furious  at  the  en  n 

|for  union  with  idolatrous,  material,  sensual,  domineering  Rome,  and  then      ,  isli 

Unathetnati/ing  hatred  of  Protestant  Reformed  men"  (p,2l3);  he  expreisses  his  *'  lovi* 

lluid  gratitude  towards  the  memory  of  onr  great  Reformers*'  (p.  217).    (^i'  Dr  Pusey  hu 

lepeaks  repeatedly  (T»p,  2U7,  311)  in  turms  implying  entire  di«agr<  il  cveu 

IcUslibe;  ho   ia  aaddened  by  his  "sad  and  humiliating  bits  of  m  a;"   hi? 

I^beheves  that  Dr*  Puaey  **  has  greatly  helped  to  make  a  party  of  8eAui-Uiiiimiiizcr» 

fin  the  Church,  to  lead  somfi  to  Rome  ....  and  to  make  others  grovel  in  }osv  nn* 

J  worthy  views  of  their  Chnntian  state,  trembling  always  before  an  hard  in  ^  nk- 

Iwg  despair  willingly  endured  holiness/'    In  fact,  he  sympathised  with  thi  i  nt 

in  their   rccogaition  of  the   Chtirch   as   a   divine  inntitution,  not  at  au   lu  umr 

Bomaniziug  doctrine.     He  saw  earlier  than  moat  men  to  what  Tractariant^Tn  wo* 

_^liltcly  to  lead.     And  he  was  shocke<l  at  the  sophistry  of  those  who  held  Anglicaii 

referment  "  on  condition  of  signing  articleu,  one  half  of  which  are  taken  up  in 

ieclaring  difTcrent  figments  of  Rome  to  be  dangerous  deceit  and  blasphertT^^  •  ♦  -'  ^►^/' 

I  while  they  declare  that  they  do  "nof  censure  any  Roman  doctrine."    Tb  \iu 

I  In!  episode  of  the  bishop's  life — his  connexion  with  the  Hampden  contru     ,    ,      ,agt 

I  falls  within  the  prej^ent  volume.    The  Hampden  business  is  one  of  those  tin  pleasant 

I  ftffairs  ottt  of  which  no  one  gained  any  credit ;  as  we  look  back  over  the  thirty  year* 

-which  separate  ns  from  it,  almost  every  one  appears  in  the  wrong,  from  the  Prim** 

Mimsier  who  nominated  an  obnorious  person  who  had  certainly  no  special  fitnes»» 

for  a  bishopric,  to  the  humblest  tmrate  who  signed  a  protest  against  the  appointment 

of  a  man  of  w^hom  he  knew  nothing.     Certainly  Wilberforce's  conduct,  however  wr 

may  be  disposed  to  excuse  it  in  cooler  judgment  and  with  fuller  knowledge,  could 

Bot  fail  to  bring  upon  him  an  immense  weight  of  obloquy.     To  sanction  a  s^it 

against  Hami>den,  and  then  to  withdraw  that  i^anction,  when  there  were  no  realign)* 

for  the  change  which  could  be  made  clear  to  the  public,  woj^  a  line  of  conduct  certain 

to  bring  after  it  charges  of  truckling,  tirae-serving.  and  the  re«*t.    It  may  be  doubted 

whether  the  bishop'?^  lair  fame  ever  quite  rpcovered  from  the  shock  it  receivisdat  thi» 

period.    We  are  a  little  HurpriE^ed  that  the  biographer  had  the  courage  to  insert  Ibc 

BC^ithing  letter  in   which   Henry   of  Exeter   expressed  to  Samuel   of  Oxford   bi« 

I  opinion  of  the  latter*s  conduct. 

On  the  whole,  the  bifjgrapby  gives  ns  a  picture  of  a  man  sincerely  religi«>n>»  and 

'  unfeignedly  devoted  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  minister.     Ot  hi^  f1n,tin>nc<? 

there  can  be  no  question ;  his  personal  intlnence  was  singularly  great;    I  of 

organization  was  remarkable;  nis  judgment  in  selecting  tlie  right  instrui^  <'ly 

failetl;  his  activity  was  incessant  and  portentous,  antl  led,  in  fact,  to  his  principslt 

!  fault — n  teudciicy  to  interfere  and  make  himself  prominent  where  there  was  no  neoil ; 

and  this  fault— though    a  far  more  respectable  one  than  the  timidity  which  t^cekn 

I  only  to  avoid  reapouaibility— is  eminently  provocative  of  antagonism.     Ho  himself 

said,  in  his  quieter  time  (March  Sfi,  1S38),  **  How  very  iujurioua  it  mu*t  be  to  the 

I  mind  to  have  no  cooling  ihjifs.'*    This,  as  time  went  on*  became  his  own  caiie;  he  w»* 

I  less  injured  than  might  have  been  expected;  still,  ho  was  too  often  in  the  thick  Of 

^  the  fight  to  see  clearly  how  the  batUe  went  on. 

We  have  only  two  faults  to  find  with  the  biography.  SToone  would        '     '        ^nitt 

the  volume  before  us  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  most  rty 

men  in  England  •  scarcely  a  single  flash  of  humour  ai>pear?i  in  his  let!  re« 

and  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  pen  must  sometimes  havr  ir- 

I  netted*     If  the  biographer  refrained  from  inserting  humorous  pii-  of 

(injuringj  the  dignity  ot  hissubject,  he  made  a  ^eat  roistnke,      Tl  i'U 

)  iense  of  humour  was  an  essential  element  in  his  character,  and  .    ,^:  .   .     „^,''ar 

m  his  biography  as  much  as  his  family  affection.    The  other  fault  i«,  tbut  thi*  cou* 

^  tractions  which  a  man  naturally  uses  in  rapid  writing  are  preEcrved  in  the  pnntc«l 

'etters,    We  hop©  that  both  these  faults  will  bo  amended  in  the  succeeding  volutn^*- 


DR.  ALEXANDER  DUFF  certainly  deserves  to  l>c  commemoratfi! 
of  the  heroes  of  missionary  work  in  India,  as  he  is  in  77it?  Life  ' 
Dn}\  DIK,  LL.B.y  by  George  Smith,  CLE,,    LL.D     (I^ndon ;     t 
Stoughton,  1879.    Two  vols.)    There  are,  in  fact,  few  mor»  "    '  * 

tjiittorv  of  miasiona.     The  son  of  a  PcrthBhirc  farmrr,  h' 
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Jse — as  Dr.    Smith    tells   ua  at  considerable   length    Uvicc    over — inaircctly 

Charles    Sitneon;    at   8t.   Andrew^s  he   carat*    under   the  influence   of    Dr, 

.  in   182l>,  at  the  age  of  twenty* three,  he  wa»  Rppointed  by  the  General 

llWy  the  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     IIu  reacned  Calcutta 

17,  1830,  and  at  once  k»et  to  work  with  that  unllagg^in^  vigour  and  energy 

Lii^h  characterized  liim  all  hln  lih\     W'hal  that  work   was  is  well  shown  in  tlie 

rda  of  Sir  Charles   Treveljan :— "  IJ[«  to    that  time   preaching   had  been  cou- 

fidered  the  orthodox  regular  mode  of  mititsionary  action,  but  Br.  Daft*  held  that 

e  reccj^tive  plasitic  mindt*  of  children  might  be  moulded  IVom  the  first  according 

the  Christian  system »  tj  the  exclnaion  of  all  heathen  teaching,  and  that  the 

prt'achiijg  Uj   the  rising   generation,  which   eouu  becomes   the  entirt?  i,>eoplt% 

*Une  ujK*n  line,  precept  upon   precept/  of  the  schoolroom."      It  was  thU 

ddcrution   which  led  Dn9  to  begin  hU  mUsion  work  by  offering  to  the  young 

ilce«  English  ChriKtinn  education  of  the  highest  kind ;  of  the  same  kind,  so  far 

could  accompliish  it,  that  he  had  himself  received  at  St,  Andrew's.     In  adopt- 

Bgli^ih  au  the  medium  of  higher  education   for  lliudooa»  he  wais  a  good  deal 

Jlced  by  the  analog  of  the  Gaelic-j.peaking  population  of  the  Highlands.     "As 

iveoftho  HlghlanJK/'  he  says,  '*  I  vividly  reali/ed  the  fact  that  the  Gaelic  lan- 

c,  though  posferful  for  lyric  and  other   poetry,  and  altio  for  popular  addresi*. 

'tied  no  works  that  could  possibly  meet  the  objects  of  a  higher  and  compreben* 

lucation.     Hence,  those  who  sought  it  found  it  in  Engli^li    collegeti/"     In 

b,  too,  he  could  of  course  find^what  he  could  not  in  San^icrit  or  Persian — u 

ire  pure  from  idolatry  and  imbued  with  Cbrlntian  sentiment.  With  nuch  view;* 

^brgan  hi^      "        V  aching  and  lecturing  with  all  his  might,  and  giving  to  every 

i%s  in  thebu  [lite  instruction  in  Christianity;  wisely  beginniug,  not  with 

Mbly'b  I  .i.wii-irrui  or  any  modern  dogmntic  formula,  but  with  tlie  Lord't* 

'  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  St.  PauVH  fciublime  disconrBc  on  Charity. 

-jcrmon  onthe  MounL      He  laboured  so  earnestly  in  the  tropical  clinmte 

Dgal.  that  in  five  years  even  his  iron  frame  gave  way,  and  he  was  ordered  to 

I  to  hlg  native  air.  The  latter  part  of  the  fir^jt  volume  U  occupied  with  an  arconnt 

\iU  eamesit    labours    in  Britain  for   the    promotion  of   missionary  euterpribe; 

tjurs  in  which  hi«  extraordinary  eloquence  found  a  congenial  field.     He  returned 

I  Calcutta,  taking  Egypt  and  Siuai  un  his  way,  in  1840.     It  was  in  India  that  ho 

ceived  the  new*  of  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  lH4n.    The  body 

Iiich  hjul  sent  him  forth  was  broken  into  two  parts;  to  which  was  he  to  adhere h 

and  hi«j  fellow  uiisBionarieb  at  once  made  up  their  mindH ;  they  would  join  the 

Kirk,  even  if  it  were  their  lot  to  starve  with  her.     They  did  not  starve,  Init  it 

luired  nevertheless  a  strong  faith  for  the  Eastern  missionariea  to  cast  in  their  lot 

i  body  which  had  thrown  off  itn  ancient  endowments  and  had  it.^t-lf  to  struggle 

Sience.     In  1850  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  pleading  the  cauae  of  miyfc^ions  with 

i«tic  earnestness  and  energy;  in  the  following  year  he  became  Moderator  of 

!  Kirk  Genera]  AsKcnibly — the  iirjjt  missionary  who  had  ever  occupied  such 

>n.     In  1851  he  aUrred  up  mishic^nary  enteq^tiBC  in  Canada  and  the  United 

s.     In  lHo6  he  was  avriiiu  in  India,  and  there  [tansed  thruu^di  the  terriVflc  crisis 

\  Mutiny— a  crl^ii*  nowhere  more  vividly  pictured  than  in  the  j^age^?  before  ns. 

"'  he  finally  left  the  country  which  owed  «o  much  to  his  uutiring  work,  and 

ome,*'  not,  however,  to  rest,  but  to  become  a  kind  of  director  of  miBsiouH 

the  Church  to  which  be  belonged.     lie  w^as  also  elected  to  the  professorship  of 

igeliatlc  Theology,  which  had  bcL'u'fuunded  in  accurdiint-*e  with  his  own  suggen- 

UB.    In  »uch  work  he  wa«  occu]jied  tis  long  as  his  strength  busted.    He  died  in  1878. 

__  Dr.  George  Smith  ha^  two  great  cpuilifications  for  a  biographer— enthusiasm  for 

i^'  V  of  his  work  and  ftilncfis  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  truth  as  we  read  we  are  h 

b  ubt  whether  we  ouglit  to  reckon  the  latter  an  advantage,  for  in  the  account 

irst  five  years  at  Calcutta, Idw  work  is  rather  buried  than  illustrated;  we 

iL,  t.iiJ}'  taken  away  froni  the  pro|jer  hero  to  be  told  something  about  Lord 

\V .  rnn'iiuiikf  or  Macaulay,  or  Trevelyau,    or  some  other  Anglo-Iudiau  celebrity. 

Dull'  ninka  into  obscurity,  while  at  the   same  time   the   information  given   is  too 

deunltory  and    fragmentary    tti    form    a  complete  ,-ketch  of  *?ducation  and  kociqI 

life  in   India,     Of  DulTV  letters  during  this  period  we  have  far  too  little.     The 

\,,.\r  :    :..  +  .....  ,*t^^^,^  nevertheless,  but  if  the  life  oi  l>uQ:  bad  beou  written  with  the  same 

inn  which  diiitinguish  Stanley**?  "  Life  of  Arnold,*' and  Trevclyan't* 

'v^,"it  would  have  been  vastly  more  ird erecting  and  instructive. 

many  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Duff  to  whom  Dr.  Smith  » 

i.T*<  :n  t..n  h>n'x\  but  wheu  that  life  comen  to  be  written— as  w<* 

ut  the  ehe  of  Southey'%  "  Life  of  Kelson/'  it  will 
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ir— BIBLICAL  LITEIUTURE,  &o. 

{Undtf  thti  Dirvdlon  of  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W:  H*  FjiRTfTAKTi 


fiWE  Situlmt/  Oommmitxrff  on  the  llthlp  (John  Murray)  ia  an  abridjofmcnt  of  '^The 
^      Speakera  Commentary,''   The  tii-st  volume  ulotie  itf  as  yet  pnbiiftfeed,  mnUiiung 
the  Pentateuch,  The  work  of  ubrndgment  hm  be<?n  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  FuUtur, 
who  is  favourably  known  us  the  aunotator  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  thr  '  '  ''<m* 

mentary,    Tho  abridgnient  in  effected  partly  by  leaving  out  the  leame«l  n* 

with  which  the  larger  work  abounds*  but  ot  which  the  results  art*    ■  '" 

amaUer ;  partly  by  a  great  condenHatkm  of  the  notes,  which  are  giv 
dogmatic  form*  The  Editor  has  retained,  aa  far  as  possibte, the  woi,..    ..  ... 

contributors,  merely  making  in  a  very  few  in^stances  additiuuH  of  hia  own.  '1 
therefore,  contains  nothing  that  is  new.  But  the  views  expressed  in  tb- 
Commentary  standout  more  aharply  in  tlie  abridgm»>nt,  both  in  whii  •»'rt 

and  iu  what  they  concede.     The  booiv  ia  handy  and  useful,  and  is  niai' 
giving  the  text,  not  in  double  coluranj  and  verses,  but  in  paragraph g,  and  ui  Sn* 
tinguiHhing  tho  poetical  iiortiong  from  the  general  namittve. 


lie  fl 


M 


H,  BEET  has  endeavoured  (C'^m?;ien/ifn/  oh  th'  Ejti»tle  tn  the  J> 
Agur  Beet:  Hodder  &  Stoughton)  to  jiroduce  a  Commentary  \\  i 


■•■M^t; 


"the  mind  of  hia  author  in  a  perfectly  colou  rless  manner.  He  does  wA 
own  position  is  (though  we  gather  from  his  use  of  the  words  '*  fehall"  aii 
lie  is  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman);    he  ha«  but  little  introductory  matter,  and 
only  dissertations  are  those  in  which  he  sume  tip  the  argument  of  certain  part*  of  J 
the^  Epiatle.     He  neither  quotes  previous  commentators   nor  a'  -  r  • 
obligation  to  them.     He  does  not  even  introduce  hif*  behef  that  tli' 
the  Word  of  God,  except  us  an  inference  at  the  close  of  hia  work.     . 
Epistle  into  forty -eight  sectiunH,  iu  each  of  which  the  text  is  given  in  h 

Snrase,  followed  by  notes  and,  at  tho  close,  by  a  sumroar^"  of  the  ai 
ivides  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  into  five  great  divisions,  whir  i 
doctrine  (1)  of  Juetitication  l^y  Fiiitb,  (2)  of  JustiJication  by  the  Death 
of  Sauctification  by  Christ,  (J-)  of  Hanctiheation  by  Faith,  (5)  of  Sui 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  considers  that  these  doctrines  arc  vindicated  in  rh.  i 
sistent  with  God's  promiseiJ  to  Israel,  and  applied  to  practice  in  the  r 
These  doctrines,  he  holds,  were  taught  to  St.   Paul  by  Christ 


actually  tanght  by  Christ  in  the  Gospels,     llie  treatment  of  the  Epiiitlu   i^ 
full  and  conscientious ;  but  it  is  lengi^hy  and  lacks  relief.     There  is  no  rompai 


o©» 

leil- 
werp 
r«y 
npuriton 
of  the  idea*  of  St.  Paul  with  oUierai  liiirdly  any  consciousness  of  a  v  iAiJe 

the  circle  of  those  iileatf ;  audt  a3  a  cousequeuce  of  this,  the  questions  an 

almost  wholly  those  which  would  have  agitated  the  mind  of  a  Paritiui  *>i  uic  smm* 
teenth  century.  To  be  justilied  i»  atill  to  him  to  be  esteemed  righteous  rather  than  ^ 
be  bo;  redemption  it*  the  payment  of  a  price*  the  illustrations  being  drawn  from 
legal  iMirt  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  frtuu  Eio«ln»  xv.  or  Ps.  cvii.;  the  a^ 
ment  is  the  enduring  of  a  penalty,  and  propitiation  issues  in  ^^  ^*^'- 
On  the  otljer  hand^  eh.  ri.  ia  interpi^ete^l,  not  forou^ically  v.  r 
the  more  liberal  exegesis,  as  relating  to  a  eauctifying  union  u.  . 
expositor  recognises  the  assertion  of  nniversial  redemption;  and  ; 
breaks  with  tho  Calvinistic  interpretation.  3klr.  liect's  volume  is  t 
which,  he  announces,  is  to  go  through  St,  PauFe  Epiatles  in  order.  We  may  hope 
that  the  greater  variety  of  the  Epi.stles  to  the  Corinthians  will  givv  rebel  to  w 
BOinewhat  monotonous  character  of  an  otherwise  meritorious  work. 


tl    iIm. 


MR.  WALLEK*S  l>ook  ou   the  Revelation   {Tfie  Apf^mhjj^Kfi:  »u^*tf/vf  t^w/fH 
Jjight  off  hi'  Vot'tauvif  of  the  UnfoJdimf  A'J*'h  tyutJ  ' 
by  C.  B.Waller.M.A  ,  vicar  of  Woodford  Bridge, E; 
Christian  Hoi>e  ;"  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  is  an  instance  ol  d  ' 
prophecy  which  might  have  seemed  to  be  obsolete.     The  boij! 
fcrtand-point  of  the  Seer  himself,  but  taken  as  a  detailed  pred?' m^n  r.i  uiiure  I'Vfl 
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"-   combination  of  liter  ^•^-;     vith  allegorical  i-^    •;  -  *^^  n.     The 
lire  *'  refttfrvoii'K of  1 ;  •  ;ites  of  }>re-e-xi  -  earth 

r*  i.->d,  the  sea  tlu3  uncov»j.i*i..i'  <  pooplca,  the  gr,.-  i-  <i^.  w.  .ij/'  the 
are  the  glorilied  bodii's  of  the  saiata.  On  the  other  hand,  thf  on^ 
fCBXa  of  ch.  XX.  are  literal,  thou^^h  they  are  identiticd  with  the  '*  hidf-hour'a 
aenoc^  of  ch.  viii.  Tlie  visions  are  divided  into  two  parts  (the  partiu-'  point  being 
ui  ch.  xi.),  supposed  to  be  written  reapectiveiy  on  tbo  iaaide  and  the  outside 
I  roOi  the  one  disclosiiin  the  destinies  of  the  elect  Church,  the  other  of  the 
I  w<>rld;  and  the  visions  under  the  trnmpeta  are  taken  as  relating  to  a  fature 
^of  pkobition  bcjond  the  Millennium.  Yet  the  writer,  though  apparently  ij^no- 
%Qt  of  all  modern  expositions,  even  of  one  so  accenaiblo  aa  the  wort  of  Dr.  Vaiighan, 
lid  quoting  Home  and  Heuffsitenberg  as  recognised  authorities*  is  not  int«ensible 
1  modern  science  or  mod'irn  tiiought.  Sereral  of  the  modern  physjieal  doctrineSi 
Uch  as  the  antit:juity  of  man  and  the  doctritie  of  evolution,  arta  treated  as  things 
ell  known  and  admismble;  and  the  whole  vvork  i^  inspired  by  a  belief  in  uuivcraal 
j^titution,  in  which  even  the  Devil  and  his  aiigole  are  to  have  their  share. 


lUK  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Deaprez  {Danud  ami  John  ;  or,  the  Apomhjp^e  of  the  Old  and 
that  of  the  New  l^eafam^ntj  by  Philip  S.  Desprejs,  B  D.,  Vicar  of  Alverdiston,  Wilta: 
(J,  Kegan  Paul  tk  Co.)  ia  prefaced  by  an  iutrod action  by  the  late  Dr.  itowlan^ 
illltt.t^    it*  the  well-known  stvle  of  ttiat  writer,  showing  somewhat  too  much  of 
kfiiikeDr,  Pnsey  a  **  Daniel  the  Prophet,"  and  miut^ling  too  much  the 
•  ism,  dugmatics  and  apologetics,  yet  showing  hia  desire  to  combino  a 
iticism  whit'b  dcntroys  much,  with  the  faith  and  work  of  a  ulergymnn.   The  book 
self  is  remarkalde  as  exhibiting  in  the  way  of  detailed  exposition  the  views  which  it 
pholdii«  and  which  have  hitherto  been  only  stated  generally  by  other  English  writorSi 
1,  As  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  author  maintains  that  it  was  written  in  tlie  time 
fihe  great  x)eraecation  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochua  Epiphanes.     From  the  etoriea 
_^latiiig  to  the  captivity,  of  which  many  were  current,  t!ie  writer  selected  those  beat 
calculated  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  resistance  to  the  oppressor.     The  story  of 
Daniel  and  his  csomrades  refusing  to  defile  themselves  with  the  king's  meat  waA 
-tance  made  by  the  Jewish  pati-iots  to  the  attempt  of  Antiochua 
'ats  upon  thoni.    Tlie  pride  ami  dawnfall  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
M]  ii  worship  of  himself,  tinds  its  counterpart  in  the  career  of  the 
ffho   on    his    coins    ia   styleil  Bfbs  'Kmrfiavrjs,     The    successive    kingdoms    of 
i  lead  up  to  the  Seleucidaj.  whose  wars  and  intrigues,  terminating  in  the  great 
anon  of  the  Jews,  are  minutely  detailed  in  ch,  xi.     The  jirophecy  of  tho  three- 
i  and  two  weeks  is  made  to  eventuate  in  the  same  point;  and  the  words  ordinai'ily 
k<*u  as  ai»plying  to  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews,  *'  Messiah  shall  be  cut  of, 
it  not  for  himself,"  are  read,  "  after  three«eore  and  two  weeks  an  ituointed  one  shall 
cut  oflf,  and  there  is  not  (a  helper)  to  him,**  and  applied  to  Antiochus.    The  resurrect 
dh  of  ch.  xii,  is  taken  as  a  bodily  resurrection  expected  to  occur  imraedintcly^ 
thus  the  book  has  a  distinct  unity  assigned  to  it,  but  at  the  rxf»ense  of  forfeit- 
all  value  aij  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  captivity  or  as  an  anticipation  of  tho 
bture. 

"2.  The  Revelation  is  treated  in  a  correqwnding  maimer.    It  is  assigned  to  Joha^ 
dee,  and  to  the  year  68  a.o.     It  i^  believed  to  have  been  called  forth 
ion  of  the  return  of  the  drejided  Nero  (the  Beatit),  and  by  the  appear'* 
'Nero  (the  necond  Beast,  or  false  prophet)-    The  imagery  of  the 
ri  to  be  borrowed  from  the  older.     For  Nebuchadnezzar  we  have 
^'  '    Ion  the  Western  ;   for  the  magicians  the  false  prophotf 
the  image  of  gold^  or  to  pray  to  no  God  but  the  King  o£ 
!ftli<    ,v^nniii|»  iji  Liu- image  of  the  I3east  and  the  reoeption  of  his  mark*    Ptit* 
ajjcry  aside,  the  author  traces  many  allusions  to  contemporary  history  ;  but 
^   iitions  of  the  future  he  takes  in  tlie  most  literal  sense,  and  pronounces  abso* 
Eious.     The  two  Witnesses  have  no  historical  meaning,  though  the  idea  of 
bave  been  suggested  by  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  James,    llie  deatmction 
'n  the  writer^a  anticipation,  to  be  immediate;  Nero  is  to  retnrn  with  ten 
tiers,  who  will  join  him  in  a  second   and  final  destruction  of  Rome ;  and 
\  and  they  will  be  clestroyed  by  the  returning  Christ,  who  will  then  reign  with 
ate  fnr  10«H}ypnrs;  after  which  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  all  its  literal,  material 
1 1  H'd,  as  a  Jewish  city,  round  which  the  believing  Gentiles  will 

^  -I.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  such  anticiimtions  render 

Tgrounded  on  them  destitute  of  almost  all  religions  value. 
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There  are  several  conclttsione  as  to  other  i>ointR  which  are  ifldicated  by  the  c<ni* 
mentator.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  be  conaidcrn,  cannot  possibly  have  the  eame  author  m 
the  Revelation  ;  the  Apocalyptic  features  of  the  Synoptic  (lospels  show  a  fr'"'^^'"^**v 
with  the  Revelation,  and  conBemientJy  are  of  a  later  date  ;  the  special  views  ^ 

divinity  accepted  by  thu  Chnrcli  were  unknown  to  the  age  for  which  the  n 

was  written  ;  and  in  nuch  an  age  the  (Jhurch  organization,  which  is  often  ;  :o 

be  apostolic,  would  have  been  inipcssible.     Above  all,  the  notion  of  the  sec* '  ;     iv^ 

cif  Christ  is  an  entire  and  mischievoos?  deluuion* 

As  Bome  of  the  viewa  here  expressed  may  seem  to  many  inconimtiliTe  with  the 
[lomtion  of  a  Christian  minister,  it  is  fair  to  the  author  to  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himeelf, 

"While  JesuA  cerUtiily  founded  \x\b  Messmuic  career  oti  tLe  Apocalyptic  o^odel  pre^^ntcd  by 
tbe  Book  of  Daniel,  ibis  wni  neitlier  the  esueiice  of  bts  tlocirine  nor  tlieeccreiof  bi«  power. 
For  these  we  must  look  to  hi«  Bublime  conception  nf  the  Fiithcrbood  of  GofJ,  the  »upciiohty  of 
his  matchtets  snyingi:,  the  lovermtss  of  his  \\\rv  und  devote^l  tife,  and  the  grandeur  of  bi^  ecJf* 
saorificiug  and  heroic  tJtatb.  ....  A  love  nnd  be^c^nd  nil  ihi^,  it*  adapUtion  to  lie  relii£{ouit 
inflUncifi  and  the  fpiriiuul  wontfi  of  infin  d0<Hds  ml  once  a  proof  of  iu  Divine  origin  and  a  pidi^e 
of  itfl  continnance.  * 


THE  last  three  volumes  of  Thv  Hxj'Oi'iiov  (Uodder  &  Stoughton)  me  before  us. 
1  hey  include,  besidea  a  number  of  cursory  sirticles,  eeverul  courses  of  urtici^M 
which,  now  that  the  numbers  have  been  bound  into  volumes,  can  w  ilh  mnch  rooie 
jsatififaction  be  read  consecutively.  The  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Mr.  Cox^  the 
Editor,  traces  the  arg-uraent  u]>  to  chapter  xxtl,  making  it  reach  it«  climax  (which 
f'olours  and  qualifies  all  that  ftdlows)  in  the  words  of  ch.  xix.  Sii»  "  I  know  that  mj 
Redeemer  liveth,**  after  which  Job  gathers  strength  for  his  great  **  Monologue'*  of 
personal  vindication  (ch.  xxvii.-xxxi.j.  The  "*  Stutiies  in  the  Life  of  Chrbt"  hj  Vro- 
feasor  Fairbaini,  thoee  on  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  by  Dean  Payne  Smith*  the  Exposition 
of  the  Epiitle  to  IHtus  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  the  three  articles  on  the  Laws  of  th<: 
Kingdom  as  indicated  in  Matt.  xx.  *25--28,  have  all  of  them  their  distinctive  merits*. 
Two  articles  on  the  Talmud,  by  Canon  Farrar.  show  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbia  as  to  li 
future  state  to  have  wavered  between  the  tloctrine  of  the  aunihilation  of  ^^  ■  ■  '  •] 
and  that  of  universal  rcBtoration,  and  point  out,  by  the  elucidation  of  a  curi> 
graph,  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  advancing  Christianity.  1 
veray  between  Dr.  Robertw  and  Profet^sor  Sunday  on  the  question  of  tli'  i 

which  Greek  wa^s  used  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  by  our  Lord  himsei;  i 

under  the  impression  that  the  full  contention  of  Dr.  Koberts  cannot  be  I. 

though)  among  the  educated  portionn  of  the  people,  (ireek  must  have  been  ty 

used,  an' German  is  now  among  the  Cjsei^bs  of  Bohemia.  It  is  dilficnlt  to  dctine  pre- 
cisely the  line  which  divides  exposition  from  theology.  The  reprinting  of  Do  Quiucey'd 
remarkable  and  convincing  pa|:>er  on  the  menningof  the  word^'eternnV  can  hurtlly  be 
objected  to,  since  it  throws  hgbt  on  so  many  pa*i»agc3  of  Scripture.  Whether  Dcflin 
Perowne's  interesting  article,  wliidi  mamtaina  that  we  have  outgrown  the  need  for 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  or  Mr.  Baiilett's  paper  on  the  *' Letter  and  the  Spirit/'  and 
the  theory  of  doctrinal  development,  are  admissible  on  the  n^ 

able;  but  we  deprecate  the  incorporation  with  Tfif'  E^iinft^it  ,f 

*'  Science  and  Philosophy/-  or  the  **  Bigotry'  of  Illumination,        i  n«  n%  we 

incline  to  think,  show's  some  declension  froni  the  standard  of  it»  pr«  Thu 

now  matter,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  contributions  of  Sir  -      f 

inferior  power,  several  of  the  articles,  such  as  that  on  P^alm  xc,  ii  r 

**  Hcly  Cihost  as  Dove  and  Fh'e/'  hardly  risiuyr  alxive  the  level  of  ordii  I 

sermoQK.     We  may  observe  that  the  work,  which  is  not  one  of  ni<  if 

valnet  would  be  improved  by  a  table  of  contents,  and  tliat  the  lit-t 
given  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume  is  incomplete. 


rpnE  Eit:po9iior\j  E^tty*  oud  DUeourse^  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cox^Hoilder  Si,  StiMi;?hton) 
\_     form  the  third  uf  a  series  of  volumes^  of  which  Th*^  Ewjnmto/H  Not'  ,d 

Bthilcnl  E.f:juiHHioH$  are  becoming  mdely  known.  Mr.  Cox  is  deservctli  \  ,\ 

as  the  editor  of  TliQ  E^ponltor.  His  mind  has  tbe  requisite  (|uidities  far  an  c3i,|Hii*iU*r 
of  8cripturi% — fjymmthy  to  enter  into  the  author's  feelings  and  subtk-ty  to  tmrk  f>nt 
his  thoiiichts,  togetner  with  u  cumjirenen^iveneas  of  view  which  prevents  fp 

judgment  being  snbmergid  under  any  peculiarities,  either  of  his  own  or  <  >- 

vidual  writer  uti  \vh(*m   he   Is  commenting,      lu  the  present  volume,  be^i '♦^^  the 
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ItliftTtly  expoKitiir)  inmt*  ? ,  lihix"  an^.  more  essaj-like  writings  on  Prayer,  the  Atone- 

I  til  flit,  ami   HenvejK     The  Hvat  of  these  has  a  groat  Taliiet  in  that  it  points  ont  dis- 

I  ttuetly  that  t]ie  iir«t  object  of  prayer  is  cotniuunion  witH  Gocl,  and  that  it  is  only 

iacicientuUy  an  asking  for  personal  go<^  and  remotely  for  teinporiil  good.     By  tlii» 

the  ar^'urnent  is  disentangled  froui  the   pertilexity  with  whiea  it  lA   nsually  sur- 

I  rounded.     But  it  may  be  doubte<l  whether  the  entiing-lement  in  not  brought  back 

uj^ain  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  unifomxity  of  nature  ia  the  ground  of  special 

|«ftition4*,  f«»r  in  thin  ntfttement  the  moral  uniformity  of  a  just  mind  seems  to  be 

l«'onfiist\l  with  the  |ikyiiical  unifonuity  which  we  actually  find  in  Nature.     On  the 

lUssa^  on  the  Atonement  a  Kimilar  remark  may  be  made-      The  Atonement,   as 

imrcdiiig  the  nature  of  God,  and  as  having  a  moral  power  over  mankind,  ia  eloorly 

and  convincingly  expounded  ;  but  these  asnectti  of  the  ^^reat  truth  are  not  bronght 

I  to  bear  upon  its  metaphysical  aspect,  whJcn  remains  *'  a  great  mystery,"  only  relieved 

[by  the  belief  that  it  is  God  Himself  who  has  miide  the  reconciliation  at  iniinite  i>ainH 

iUi  Himaelf,    In  the  directly  expositoi-y  partd  of  the  work,  Mr.  Cox  does  not  take  a. 

Llittasiige  and  go  through  itver^c  by  verse^  but  fixes  on  Home  central  expression  (sonie- 

[times  one  which  might  have  Lteen  overlooked),  and  by  tlrawing  out  and  illustrating 

f  »l»  H'     '  T  -    shells  a  light  on  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  oecnra.     Thus,  in  the 

»*e»  I'  <  rs  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xix.,  xi.,  on  the  rewards  of 

the  iv.M^M  ..ti.  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  possession  and  enjoyment  of  life  is  drawn  out 

by  a  vivid  illustration,  iu  which  the  contmr<t  is  presented  between  a  man  who  has 

ffought  a  vahiable  picture,  btit  through  vulgarity  of  mind  ctinnot  appreciate  it,  and 

i>ne  who,  though  he  nmdy  Kees  the  picture,  thoroughly  enters  into  it«  meaning.  *'  To 

which  of  thcisc  men  does  the  picture  really  belong?  .  .  .  ,  In  a  sense,  doubtless,  to 

them    l)oth;    in  a  legal  sense  to  the  former,  lu  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  latter/' 

"'  Ileally  ajid  strictly  we  possess  just  as  much,  and  only  an  much,  as  wo  caii  appro- 

pnute*'      'This  metho^l  of  exposition,  though  it  does  not  diai)enae  \nih  the  detailed 

I  L*xatninatton  of  the  text,  raises  the  salient  point,  and  gives  an  interest  in  thepabhiag*' 

'  vvliich  is  ofien  lacking  to  separate  notes. 


^IDXG  tHe  eftaays  called  forth  by  the  revision  of  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  a 

high  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Hicolson  {Classical  Emn»ion  of 

tht*  Oi'pf^k  NewTcaiament,  TfM*'d  and  Appltetl  on  Untfotm  Prin  triplets,  try  ilk  Srtff- 

I  */fifted  miff*n*atiints  of  tk*}  Etufliah  Ver^hm  ,hy  W.  Millar  Nicolson,  MA,,  Ac. :  Williams 

•k  KoTifate),     Its  object  is  stuted  hy  the  author  in  the  foUowJug  thesis  : — "That  the 

present,  or  revised  English  version.  .   .  ♦  may  be>?t  bo  amended  by  the  rigorous 

upplicatiou  of  the  rules  of  the  (ireek  Syntax  (and  that   for  the  luo.st  part  of  the 

cbsi^ical  epoch)."    The  Essay  is  the  work  of  many  years,  during  which  the  object 

ha«  been  constantly  kept  in  sight,  and  the  passages  of  the  New  TcBtainent  to  which 

the  principle  applies  have  again  and  again  been  passed  iu  review.     The  miHttiken 

rendrnngs  in  onr  present  version  are  ranged  under  their  respective  heads,  such  as 

"  Present  in   Greek   Versions  wrongly   rendered   as   Aorist  in   English   Version/* 

*  Perfect  misrendered  by  PrcKent,"  **  Aorist  bv  Pei-fect/'  "  Definite  Article  wrongly 

*jmitted/*  •*  Miareuderings  of  the  Preposition.*i,  *  Ac.  itc.     The  list  of  inatanoes  given 

i*,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  exhaustive,  and  an  indejc  at  the  end  gives  more  than  7*X> 

passaues  lo  which  reference  is  made  in  the  work*    This  enumeration  is  the  most 

valuable  jmrt  of  the  work,  for  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  trauslutor,  whether  the  jndg- 

ment  fvtrmed  by  the  author  on  individual  passages,  or  on  the  general  question,  be 

4cmnd  cr  not.     The  danger  of  the  cIohc  grammatical  method  is  that  it  muy  lead  tr» 

^  the  umkiiiij  of  vexations  and  pe<lantic  caanges,  where  the  real  sense  is  adequately,  if 

[  not  l»ettt?r,  expressed  in  the  present  version.     For  instance,  in  Heb.  ii.  16,  it  is,  nu 

I  <inubt,  more  correct  to  render  with  Mr.  Nicobson,  "  For,  in  sooth,  he  does  not  lay  hold 

of  an|j<»l8,  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  be  lays  hold,"  than,  "  For  verOy  he  to<:»k  not 

*m  him,"  Jtc.,  as  in  our  version,  though  this  last  has  the  authority  of  Chrysostora.   But 

the  proposed  new  version  would  probably  set  the  ordinai-y  reader  on  a  wronir  sccut. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  passages  iu  which  an  exact  gmnimatical  rendering  wouhl 

restore   the  true  sense,  as  m  the  welUknown  passage,  Acts  ii.  47,  **  The  Lord  added 

I  to  the  f/hurch  diiily  such  as  weie  bctnfj  saved ;"    but  even  there  Mi*.  Nicolson*s 

I  rcradcring,  **  continued  daily  to  add  those  Ijeing  saved,"  viall  hardly  ssatisfy  those  who 

Irish  to  make  the  Bible  an  English  book. 

JLd  points  where  a  higher  criticism  should  come  in  Mr,  Nicolson  is  hardl}*  so 

"     sjifnl,   and  the  nunnti>  grammatical    facts    seem   to   interfere    with   a   sound 

brical  judgment.     For  instance,  at  John  i*  !♦»,  by  tranbUiting  '*  John  ia  bearing 

«s  of  him  and  lias  cried,  saying,"  he  gives  the  mipression  that  the  EvangeUst 
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ifi**]attmg  down  ou  hi8  t^iLIets  the  events  tvanapirmg/*  But  bow  coiild  m^ch    -» 
fit  in  to  an  elaborate  metaphysical  preface,  which  speukp,  both  before  and  . 
words,  of  ffrace  aud  truth  eomirg  hj  the  g^eueral  manifestation  of  Jesns  <^V  - 
when  the  deterioriitiou  of  language  m  the  Anq^aljpse  is  acconntt^dfor  I 
that  "the  date  of  its  conii»ositiou  was  prot)til>ly  much  later  thuu  tho>L  l. 
books,**  we  see  thiit  tbe  granimatical  method  by  itsulf  may  make  demaud»  whii^fa 
would  contradict  all  the  rcKiilts  of  sound  criticism*  Mr,  Kicolaon  hag^  however,  in  i  "' 
but  ti  verj*  few  caees,  couiiue<l  liimstelf  to  points  whi»^h  are  the  legitimate  field 
grammatical  criticism,  aud  he  has  nndouMedlj  made  a  valnable  contribution  to  tb^ 
dse  of  Biblical  translation. 


PBOFESSOR  BONXEY'S  jSmrion*  on  Qumtimt^  of  lU  Day  aro  an  attpinpl  to 
remove  "the  supposed  incompatibility  of  perfect  freedom  of  scientific  in  1 , 

of  asincere  belief  in  Christianity/'  *'Aa  1  personally/ 'he  says/imve  not  5  y  ] 

advanced  scientific  views  (to  use  the  common  phrase)  irreconcilable  with  a  tuin  o. 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching  as  recorded  in  the  New  Tesjtament,  I  ventore  1 
hope  that  ,  ,  .  .  Fome  ^ood  may  result  from  showing  the  way  in  which  certain  of  tlici 
questions  and  difficulties  of  the  day  have  present ed  themseWes  to  my  own  mind." 
The?^e  qnestiona  and  difficulties  relate  to  tlxe  subjects  of  Evolution,  I fv-T^iT^i,., ,   *^^> 
Origin  of  Evil,  Prayer,  and  Resurrection-   There  are  two  sermons  on  s ; 
^tne  Imperfection  of  Knowledge,  and  Waste  in  Nntnn' — which  are,  pc  1 1  . ; 
The  volume  conclnde»  w^ith  an  Appendix  containing  the  correspondence  ol  t 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  his  former  volume,  "A  Manual  ot  Geolofrv,*'  v 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promotiuj?  Christian  Knowledge.    This  < 
which  does  hoiiour  to  tlie  eamestnees  of  both  the  parties,  and  (with  tl 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  orifjinal  description  of  his  opponent's  work  us  a  book  *'  iji  n 
noxianB  character")  to  their  fairness,  it*  remarkable  for  the  agsnmption  by  each  th, 
is  fighting  almost  alone  against  an  overwhelming  tide  of  popular  opininuj  the  ou 
for  an  almost  forgotten  truth,  the  other  for  a  truth  which  is  struggling  fur  recognitionul 
Lord  Shnftefcbnry  sayj*,  **  My  firm  belief  is  that  an  enormous  body  of  the  clersy  of  alM 
secttonti  are  already  on  your  side ;"  and  he  expects  that  the  laity  will  be  led  by  theml 
into  "  a  vag\ie  Deism/' 

No  one,  however,  could  bring  against  these  sermoftis  the  charge  either  of  vajniene 

or  of  Deism.     They  ejcpress  the  author's  conviction  with  great     ^  -i—   - /^  i 

ia  equallj'  decided  in  hla  acceptance  of  Christianity  and  of  all  thai  I 

to  have  demonstrated,  and  also  in  leaving  the  field  open,  in  a  tru^L.^:  ,  ,.w*,,  *_-.   ,A] 
that  science  has  rendered  probable. 

The  sermons   should   rather  be  called    short  religions   essayf^ :    thtv  nro   nnTy 
I^ersonal  as  regards  the  author's  convictions.    They  almost  wholb  v 

element.     But  this  renders  them  more  suitable  for  the  reading  *  i* 

use  they  are  intended.    They  were  delivered  partly  at  Cambridge,  pai-tly 
hall,     'flieir  candid,  liberal,  and  fearless  srdnt  will  coromeud  them,  it  m 
fidently  expected,  to  the  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  men,  though 
will  Ixf  able  to  accept  their  conclnsions  as  final.     Indeed,  there  are  \k> 
book  Tvhich  point  to  further  and  more  far-reaching  views  than  those 
actnally  announced.    The  Evolution  hypothesiB,  to  which  the  fir(>t  two  8»'t 
devotedt  is  regarded  with  favour,  as  likely,  if  accepted,  to  confirm  rather  1 1  * 

Christian  faith.     But  the  comffatibility  of  it  witb  Theism  is  asserted  on  tl  \\ 

that  "  there  are  steps  in  the  world's  history  which  mark  a  di-       ■       "  •  \  ui  i 
the  action  of  an  eactemal  force,"  and  that "  the  becoming  of  s  ti    i  t:   t  K  rii"^ 

is  inconceivablo  without  a  creative  act.'*     Yet  if,  as  is  Baia  m  auu  ' 

author  **  knows  no  other  force  in  nature  but  God,''  it  might  seem  that  \ 

was  at  hand  on  which  hifj  argument  might  rest,  in  that  which  he  Ciil.-  i- 

Pantheism  which  Natxi re  teaches/'     In  dealing  with  the  ouestion  of  li 
the  author  vindicates  the  freedom  of  scientific  niv»<ti  rniinTi  by  confinii^*''  i  > 

to  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere;  but  the  ex|  >  q^uoted  i  1 

on  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  blending  ot  j  pint  with  i 

that  upward  struggle  which  (as  it  affects  the  individual)  is  well  deecri  t 

of  the  second  sermon  on  Evolution,     Prayer,  ai^riln,  ihn  nerd  and  rrnl  ■< 

powerfully  describetl,  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  i  ^ 

bringing  the  son)  into  communion  with  Qod  . 

toOp  in  speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  the  argunit-iit  in  cui*ductcd  iip^^.. 
Iij|x>the«i8  that  it  was  a  miracle  like  the  raising  of  Lazarus  or  of  Jair 
a  rcftam  into  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mortality  :  whereap*  in  the  strmuu  muiie* 
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tlifttt^i-  >-  -^-i;-'  *^-,^  **  Hesurreotion-body"  ia  spoken  of  as  material^  indeeti,  bul 
iovi  t   in  the  cryiital.     To  take  oue  more  instance  :  tbe  auihor  lay«* 

'^T  ..     ...     listinction  of  the  spirit  from  the  tuiimal  soul;  the  lattor  he 

rumon  to  all  that  lives,  the  former  as  a  tlistinct  and  «eparate  creation. 
i  jiimal  life  ol'  man  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  developed  from  otber  and 

lower  ortj^aiiiiims,  is  it  not  bett-er  to  ]iX)k  upon  the  spirit  as  developed  fi^m  the  naturaJ 
or  ps3*chie  life,  and  to  regard  the  whole  process  usj  the  action  oi  tho  Divine  Nature 
immauent  in  His  works  ? 

There  are  in  tliese  sermons,  beaidea  their  direct  teaching,  many  felicitous  aad 
suggestive  exi^ressionf*.  The  doctrine  of  PelagiuH*i«  deiscribed  a*  the  astiertion  "  that 
everv  man  ha«l  a  fair  start."  !Moral  evil  ia  spoken  of  as  the  grit  in  the  coga  of  the 
macoine ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  sermon  on  Sin,  to  which  speeinl  attention  may 
lie  calletl,  niay  be  snmmed  up  ia  the  expression,  "  Sin  ia  a  negative  in  action ;"  or, 
•'  One  tempted  to  sin  aay&  in  effect,  *  1  want  to  act  aa  I  ahoi  Jd  do  if  I  were  a  mere 
Hiumal/  Tho  answer  ia,  '  Bat  yoa  are  not  this.' "  There  h  throughout  a  noble, 
di*^i;  "^  '  !  spirit,  and  a  true  value  for  the  higher  life  of  mau,  such  ay  i^  indicated, 
by  sion — •'  Gold  is  hut  the  road  metal  of  the  celestial  city."     If  Professor 

Bojiiii  y  u.v^  not  solved  all  the  questions  he  has  treated,  ho  will  have  hel(*ed  many 
to  a  solution.  We  cannot  hear  much  longer  of  the  antagoniam  of  Religion  and 
Sdtftice  when  so  competent  a  judge  can  write  the  worda — *'  To  my  miiui,  the  dif* 
ferencia  between  an  ordinanr  event  aud  a  mimcle  ia  one  of  degree,  not  oi  kind, 
Kjiowing  no  other  force  in  Nature  but  God,  tho  fall  of  a  stone  and  the  resurrect lou 
of  Clirist  appear  equally  the  result  of  law,  or  equally  the  re  a  alt  of  miracle/' 


uo^: 


&t 
lial 

01^' 
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R.  CHAt^PUKD'S  ^cmM>w*  are  truly,  as  he  wishes  them  to  be  reganled,  the 
*  a  liberal  Christianity.    Li  hi  a  Preface  he  cuts  himaelf  free  from  the 
lems  of  the  past,  and  equally  from  the  merely  scientiiie  view  of  life, 
deteruiiiiCe  Lu  ac^'cpt  the  good  of  each.     '*  Science  aud  theology,"  he  say?,  **  the 
uliup  and  teminine  elements,  have  between  them  begotten  and  brought  forth 
i'»U8  child,  called  libertil  Christianity,  wlioye  odd  waya  aJid  eccentric 
dher  and  mother  both  inclined  to  regard  it  with  indignant  amaKe" 
'    '    '  ^ildy  Ije  theira,"  llie  Sermons  are  the  exproa*?iou 

I'^gy  h  that  of  Maurice  and  Robertson,  Erskine 
iiii«i  ^.  atn[Mii  11.  _ii  iMjciLii  1  iiii-iiitijiiy  has  ut  timca  been  cold  aud  negative,  no  such 
charge  could  be  made  against  theae  Senuons.  They  express  the  sense  of  a  great 
need,  and  their  liberality  consists  in  the  couBciousneas  of  the  greatneya  and 
manv*i<idedae3a  of  the  Hedeeming  Power*  Tlie  author  places  hi  nisei  t*  amougst 
tlie  lowest,  at  one  time  almost  among  the  last,  **  in  some  remote  aud  cheerless 
colony  of  God's  world,  in  some  hard  and  grim  reformatory,'*  to  '*  leurn  the 
&lpha^>«?t  of  holineas;'*  yet  even  in  such  a  condition,  whether  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  there  is  progress  and  hope.  Faith  is,  indeed,  even  as  commonly  under- 
stood, the  highest  state ;  but  the  life  of  habit  and  reason  ia  not  godless  or  unsaved. 
The  ideal  Jacob  and  Esau  have  each  their  place.  There  arc  many  who  cannot 
follow  Christ  now ;  but  they  aeiTe  to  help  others  to  follow  Him,  and  they  them- 
selves will  follow  Him  afterwards.  The  rich  young  man,  though  he  turned  away, 
yet  in  his  sadneas  gave  the  earnest  of  hia  future  entry  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Hence,  tJu^re  must  be  a  conatant  proteat  against  conventionality  in  religion, 
and  the  judgments  which  unreality  and  false  theology  pronuunc«  must  be  re- 
versed, llxere  are  many  points  iu  our  present  religion  waich  ai'e  childish  and  must 
he  outgrown.  The  wodd  must  not  be  frowned  upon,  but  redeemed.  The  aaviug 
tiiitb  must  be  brought  home  bv  processes  auitable  to  men's  varying  needs.  Ther»* 
U  a  placo  for  tho  scribes  iu  religious  teaching,  but  a  larger  one  lor  the  prophets  *, 
tu..  -"|(erior  teaching  of  the  Cross  is  not  meant  to  crnnh,  b\it  to  evoke  and 
11  other  excellences.  These  and  similar  tho.ses  are  nudutaiued  in  these 
.  .*.  ., .lI«  nnulj  earnestness,  with  oousiderable  felicity  of  st^le,  aud  wiUi  tnvjtt. 
ess  ot  T  This  **  seeking  for  light"  ia  full  of  tliat  element  ^v! 

j,^.  ten      ;         "c/</»  which  we  may  call  aspiration— an  element  whi«: ^ 

OUTiM  with  it  tho  promise,  "  He  that  seeketh  fiDdeth.'* 


IN  ^fji  Son,  Oit'c  me  tlaj  Heart  (Macmillan  ..t  Co^J,  we  have  a  new   volume  of 
I  s.     They  are  only  six  in  numbor,  aud  were  preached  at 

They  contain  all  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  tho 
,  Mtdi^*    iii"^  >L^lc  ilm:^  uut  liag,  but  seoimi  to  became  more  pointed  aud  vigorous 
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witb  ago;  in  fiuiiie  jtassa^'es  it  is  oven  sbarp  ami  n;::^^fe<i,  like  that  of  the  Puritans. 
There  is  no  new  light  sh^d  nprm  any  difficult  qii^-stions.  Dr.  Vaaghan  has  little 
sympathy  with  inquiry  and  none  with  scepticism.  *'  The  herd  of  i^ceptics/*  he 
Hftys  (p.  233)^  "may  be  hul  hj  an  intellect— thoy  have  no  iiitellect,  generally 
Kpeakinp',  of  their  own.*'  He  sj>eaki4  constantly  to  young  men  of  &  t&truggle; 
hut  it  is  not  the  strnggle  to  jjraiu  new  truth,  bnt  to  hold  fast  a  truth  well  known 
and  thoroughly  explored.  Of  the  necessity  in  the  present  day  of  a  recasting 
of  old  ideaa,  of  any  new  views  or  discoveries  of  theology,  he  aeema  to  hare  no  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hnnd,  the  old  truths  are  made  the  subject  of  a  dediictivo 
teaching  which  is  always  impre»»ire  and  ediiyinj?*  often  original.  We  may  cite  as  a 
eonapicuous  iustauee  of  thiH  the  tirsit  sermon  in  this  volnuje,  on  **  Scorn  as  a  Breadi 
of  the  Sixth  ComuiuDdnient/*  in  which  the  cruel  and  killing  effects  of  anger,  aoom, 
disdain,  in  all  their  phases,  are  vividly  portrayed.  There  is  one  passage  in  this 
Yolame  which  will  be  treasured  vrn  almost  unique,  in  its  personal  reference,  in  a 
teacher  who  certainly  has  ishown  a  complete  absence  of  self-consciousuess  in  hijs 
ordinary  discourses  i — 

**  I  know  it  is  lonely— few  men  know  it  better*-to  be  thus,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  man  td 
no  scbool  and  no  jitarty.  To  have  noue  to  cheer  or  to  echo  tuy  sayings ;  to  have  none  to 
si^  of  nic,  '  He  i»  a  good  man,  a  sound  man,  one  of  us  ;*  to  have  to  Ueten  to  truth  every- 
where, and  to  either  it  out  of  all  comers  ;  never  to  be  nhle  to  say — *  There,  I  have  got  it 
all,  I  have  bnilded  my  huuse,  I  liAve  hewn  out  its  stone  ptUara;  admire  its  neat  coustructtou, 
its  fair  proportions'— it  is  not  the  life  of  ease.  Let  it  diive  me  nearer  to  Him  whose  \  am. 
He  can  ootn  whiJiper  to  me  one  by  one  His  secrets,  and  alao  gi?e  me  strength  as  my  day/* 

A  VOLUME  of  Sermouii  by  the  author  of  **  Becreations  of  a  Country  ParBon*'  is 
always  interesting.  The  volume  entitled  Ftorti  a  QttUt  Pla^eiC^  KeiLcan  Paul  A.  Co,) 
has  all  his  well-known  L'haracteriBlic;*.  There  U  no  great  depth,  but  there  is  great 
common  sense;  and  it  is  a  curitms  sign  of  the  times  that  sermons  ^o  little  doctrinal 
as  these  bhould  come  fixtm  a  Scotch  pulpit.  There  is  (no  doubt  iroiu  the  habit  of 
looking  at  religion  in  its^  bearing  on  the  secular  life)  a  ring  of  univ*'^- 'l^+v  ^l.-nt 
them,  and  a  recognition  of  good  work  done  in  all  the  Churches.  We 
direct  attention  to  the  sermon  on  •*The  Love  of  Money  the  Root  ol  _  '  .  1 
that  on  **  Getting  On,"  preached  before  the  University  of  Glasgow,  iu  which  the  part 
played  by  what  is  commonly  called  good  fortune  (so  often  lefl  out  in  religions 
teaching)  in  worldly  success  is  drawn  out. 

n^ITE  Tntih  a*  it  h  iu  /e#i«#,  by  H-  T.  Adamson,  B.D.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)*  i« 
^    written  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  r^eople, — in  what  the  Frc     ^     ^ '       -*  h 
(h:  Cnuitan,  Its  object  seems  to  be  to'exalt  the  power  of  our  Lord  l  1 

human  prospects.  The  world  a»  it  at  present  exists  lies  iu  a  shadow  \s  iuwii  i.^  ;^i  m^  lug 
denser  and  denser.  Something  which  is  called  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  liappen 
and  to  set  all  right,  1  o  some  persons,  no  doubt,  such  sl-atem^nts  have  a  meaning, 
and  even  bring  comfort.  To  most  they  will  *eem  a  plaving  ^dth  words  a[mrt  from 
facte. 


I    POSTHUMOrS  work  of  Charles    Kingsley  a   Tine    Wor 
J\  (C  Kegan  Paul  A  Co.).  is. a  collection  of  papers  and  sermons  • 
and  8a[i]ors*  Libraries,  They  range  over  many  years,  and  hv- 
Crimean  War,  when  the  religions  tendency  represented  by  Ki 
notice.    The  sermons  are  short  and  Tigorons.    Thesomcwh-* 
author  comes  out  too  strongly,  |>erhapH,  for  the  effect  wl 
men  of  action.     But  they  have  the  frankness^  the  large  eymi  ii. 
and   of  art,  and  of   adventure   by    sea    and   land,  wh\ch   eh:  r 

works.    There  is  at  the  end  a  lecture  given  to  the  soldiers  at  AIJ^....  ,  ...  , ...  ...^ly 

of  Cortes,  which  harmonises  in  a  strange  way  with  some  of  tlie  eoeii6«  in  the  life  oif 
Da^id.  and  produces  on  the  mind  some  misgiving  that  force  And  holdn«i«  are  upheld 
at  the  expense  of  justice.     Perhaps  the  best  sermon  is  one  It  b  Good  for 


i  'Rt'ioi.'e/''  where  tb* 


^V^i't^  of  life  arv   vi'. 


r*h  a*;  Ihrv  can 


=1.     If  Ki 


.^^  ;uid  gcuiii^iii  -  i^  i\:Ii^iwii  fui  iht-  >wuug  ^ixd  tiu  Uave, 
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m.— MODERN   HISTORY. 


(Undtt  the  Di red  ion  of  Profeaaor  S.  R.  (tAllDl^•Ell.) 

SINCE  lUe  tLiys  of  the  Cutniean  Sibyl  there  liaa  probably  never  bee  a  a  work  of 
uuch  valae  thrown  so  heedlessly  before  the  world  as  Dr.  Burton's  Hisiorif  of  th*^ 
Reign  ofQucetiAnnriW.  Blackwood  and  Sous).  Dr.  Barfci^n  has  prubably  found  out 
by  thiiitime  that  au  author  cannot  with  impunity  abandon  to  others  the  unpleasant  duty 
lor  correcting  the  press,  and  that  if,  he  ia  from  any  caaae  comiDclled  to  do  so,  he  should 
leeleot  some  one  who  can  at  least  apell  hi^  German  and  Greek  quotations  (i,  282,  ii. 
[20tJ),  who  will  not  turn  the  Qaeich  on  which  Loudon  ii  situated  into  the  EngUi^h' 
I  Bonnding  Legh  (i.  267),  who  does  not  imagine  that  the  historian  Clarendon*s  nanie 
was  Edmund  (iii.  240),  or  that  the  arrangements  of  a  liimanbath  included  prepara- 
I  tions  for  a  holocaust  (iii.  195). 

The  [wirta  of  the  book  which  are  tnoat  attractive  are  the  descriptions  of  Marl- 

[  borough*a  campaigns,  and  the  account  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Burton  has  gone  carefully  over  the  ground  traversed  by  thr 

I  i^eat  captain,  and  he  has  nevertheless  the  »eU-rt?-3tra:nt  not  to  overload  hiu  narrative 

with  mditary  and  topoGfraphical  details.        The  im4>4>rtant  feature  in  each  battle  or 

4S  brought  out  with  picturesque  diatinctneaa,  whilst  Marlborough*^  genius, 

"'  (happy  combination  of  tiexibihty  and  decision,  stands  out  prominently  on  the 

A5  might  be  expectedt  Dr.  Burtou*fl  account  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  0nion  with  Scotland  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  Yet  even  here  tliere  ia  a 
cttrioas  error  which  a  little  consideration  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  One  of 
the  moves  in  the  game  was  an  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  passed  in  1704, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Burton  (i.  166),  enacted  that  with  the  exception  of  Scots 
naturali^ced  and  permanently  resident  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
or  enrolled  in  the  fleet  and  army,  no  native  of  Scotland  shonld  he  held  to  be  other- 
wise than  an  alien  in  England.  Not  only  is  there  no  word  in  the  Act  itself  referring 
to  any  eTcoption  of  Scots  naturalized  in  England,  but,  as  Dr.  Burton  no  doubt 
knows,  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  matter  again,  the  introduction  of  the  word 
would  have  made  the  whole  threat  a  Indicroua  absurdity,  Tht^ro  was  no  such  thing 
?ti  rrrum  naturd  as  a  Scot  born  in  Scotland  who  was  not  naturalized  by  the  fact  of 
hu  birth.  The  real  meaning  of  this  clause  is  to  do  away  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
Eicheqner  Gbaraber  in  the  Pottt-nati  case  in  the  reign  of  James  I,,  by  which  this 
right  of  naturalization  was  acknowledged. 

A  mistake  like  this  is  suggestive  of  the  true  reason  wh)-^  Dr.  Burton's  book,  in  spit<' 
ol  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  its  page.s,  and  the  enormous  labour  which  it  must  have 
eont  the  author  to  prepare  it,  is  nevertheless  on  the  whole  a  failure. 

Whatever  else  a  history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  may  be,  it  must  be  in  the  first 
place  a  part  of  the  historjr  of  Englanil,  Dr.  Burton  is  mtereated  about  a  gotwl  many 
things  in  Enj^land,  and  his  comjmrison  of  Seottiah  and  English  law  (ch.  viii.)  shows 
lit  he  cjtn  be  just  on  a  point  in  which  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  Scotsman  to  be 
^^jJ^'  Bn'it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  care  enough  for  English  History  as  a  whule  to 
qualify  him  for  the  tank  of  writing  a  portion  of  iU  His  account  of  High  Church 
and  Ijow  Church,  of  Churchmen  and  Disseuters,  is  just  that  which  might  be  given 
by  an  able  man  who  bad  got  up  the  subject  without  being  saturated  with  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  The  remarkable  way  in  which  the  tour  last  years  of  the  rei^n  are  shuffled 
over  in  thirty  p.ige3  is  truly  marvellous,  and  the  reader  has  hardly  time  to  wonder 
why  the  author  has  forgotten  to  tell  him  anything  whatever  about  the  Schism  Act, 
Dr.  Burton  in  fact  casts  his  jewels  down  at  random.  No  connecting  thought  runs 
through  the  book,  nothing  to  give  coherence  to  its  disconnected  fragments.  Even 
the  easy  sequence  of  chronology  is  sometimes  inexpUoably  thrown  aside.  The  acces* 
sion  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  his  brother*s  hereditary  dominions  took  plae^  on 
April  17.  171 L  As  Ls  well  known,  that  succession  rendered  it  no  longer  eipedi<mt 
tfi  le  annexation  of  the  Spanish  to  the  Austrian  inheritance.    Consequently 

tlr  an  opening  Parliament  on  December  7,  announced  that  negotiations 

Wi  I  for  i>eaoe.      In  consequence  of  a  hostile  vote  of  the  Lords,  twelve  new 

p*  reatecl  to  swamp  the  Whig  majority  in  the  Upper  House  on  December  31. 

The  ac^utnce  of  chronology  is  here  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  etfect.  Yet, 
though  Dr-  Burton  informs  us  of  all  these  facts  within  the  space  of  seven  pag«ii,  be 
ielht  ns  of  them,  for  no  conceivable  reason,  in  exactly  the  inverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  t<:H>k  place. 
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FEW  hihti^rical  f>crriOiiaffe8  have  enjoye4  or  de8ei*\*xi    kuoIi    an  itl*    ' 
Victor  EromaniieL     Called  to  the  throue  when  his  little  Piediin 
was  in  the  lowei^t  depths — when  hia  father,  the  ITanilet  of  Momircny.  u  -  .u.i//imj 
1  "billed   him,  could  do    no  more— he   was    never  wanting  to  hid  duty   to  tho  da| 
when  as  King  of  Italy  he  waa  borne  to  the  j^rave  amidst  the  toars  of  t)'     -.♦-.^^ 
which  he  had  hiniKelf  done  so  mnch  to  create.     If  the  time  has  not  yet  * 
it  18  poesiVjle  to  tell  in  full  the  e^^^^v  -.f  tl,.-  v\^,'  j.f  Italian  natJ<>Tit>litv    ^i, 
as  Mr,  Godkin*«  Life  of  Victor  I'.  lillun  &  Co.)  «]i 

r^ad.  *' I  thought/*  BaidM.  Tk-   ,  thoKinp."!        _. 

with  a  soldier,  but  I  found  an  aocomphahed  i/*     Mr.  Go*ikin'g 

comment  on  this  phrase.     In  it  we  learn  to  a^  |mtient  |>rnrlLrire  ■ 

iind  impetuous  nature,  the  conscientious  obar^rvaace  of  conatitn' 
one  who  seemed  called  by  character  as  well  as  by  position  tu  the  i 
power.     There  ia  no  more  Ktriking  contrant  than  that  afforded  liy  the  fiitot*  «jf  tJ 
two  aUies  who  fou^fht  aide  by  side  at  8olferino,     As  n^ual,  each  of  the  two  ro 
waa  the  maker  of  hi^s  own  fortune.     There  was  no  s>8  in  Yii  t 

DO  ^retching  forward  towards  rague  and  unintelliL  na,  novati 

of  purpose*  and,  above  all,  no  selfishneBS.     It  is  nnpossible  to  conceive  ul  linu 
tiutering  upon  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  dynasty.     **  I  and  my  Hon 
would  rather  go  to  America,"  he  was  wont  to  aay  whenever  any  dihhonourable  pr 
posal  was  made  to  him ;  just  as  William  Ill.i  a  aovereiMi  whom  in  many  respects  " 
closely  resembled,  nsed  to  announce  his  readiness  to  retire  to  Holland. 

Mr.  Godkin  has  wisely  contented  himBelf  with  the  part  of  an  expositor  of  t! 
works  of  Italian  winters  to  the  English  reader.  His  book  de.^erves  to  bo  wv^-^*^'  ^-^^ 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  comes  to  a  Fecond  fditiou  ho  wtIi 
opportunity  of  relieving  it  from  the  numerous  mi-^riintH  of  Italian  proj 
with  which  it  is  disfigured. 

HISTORIANS  are  undoubtedly^  inclined  to  nnder-estimate  €he  miseries  of  the 
Great  Civil  War,  They  tell  us  of  battles,  and  sieges,  and  constitutional  arran^ 
ment« ;  but  they  fail  to  bring  before  us  the  daily  misfortunes  of  private  famUji 
and  tho  plunderings  and  cruelties  of  either  party.    Something  of  the  former  will  be  ui 
derstood  when,  as  will  probably  be  the  case  before  very  long,  a  further  instalment 
the  Vemey  Papers,  those  Paston  Letters  of  the  seventeentn  century,  ia  ^i 
public.  More  general  devastations  form  the  main  subject  of  the  Memorhih  >  ' 

War  as  it  Affftied  Herefonhhn*^  and  fhe  Adjacent  Oountieit  written  b      ' 
J,  Webb  (Longmans),  and  edited  by  his  son.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  t 
will  agree  M'ith  Mr.  Webb  in  his  expKJsition  of  the  political  bearing  o: 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  his  simple  royoli&m  accompanied  by  a  >i  ^ 

track  out  good  intentions  or  kindly  actions  on  the  side  which  he  U*.,.,.  ^  ,  .  ,>.,^^ 
been  in  the  wrong,  especially  as  his  largeness  of  heart  is  not  shared  by  many  writers 
on  the  opixisite  side  uf  the  controversy*  The  impression  left  upon  laying  down  the 
book  is  one  of  thankfulness  that  those  wars  were  comparatively  so  bnof  ia  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Deeds  cf  cruelty  were  not  confined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Tin-  m i ij-Il r 
o4  Pralph,  the  Vicar  of  Torrmgton,  by  on©  of  Massey's  soldiers*  was  an  ai  r 

brutality ;  and  the  massacre  by  tho  Itoyalists  of  the  garrison  of  Hopton  < 
as  bad  as  anything  thtit  took  place  at  Drogheda.     Altogether,  the  book 
than  fulfil  our  oxpectations.   It  briugj?  before  us,  far  better  than  any  genti , 
can  hope  to  do^  tn©  strength  and  wenkness  of  that  famous  generation. 

Amoncst  the  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix  ia  one  which  ought  to  bo  notic< 
because  it  may,  perhaps,  lead  some  readers  to  a  conclusion  which  it,  in  re;   ' 
to  justify*     A  form  of  Privy  Seal  demanding  a  loan  (ii.  834)  is  there  |  i 

isane*!  in  the  ninth  year  of  Charles  I.     If  this  is  correct,  there  can  ' 
doubt  that  Charles  delilH3rat<ely  broke  his  engagement  to  observe  i  i 

Eights.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  document  itself  to  coniivci,  jl  wtui  me 
reign  ot  Charles,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was,  in  reality,  issued 
by  his  predecessor. 


IT  is  impossibl*?  to  read  even  a  few  pages  of  France  ^tnce  (I 
James  MacdouoU,  edited  by  his  wife  (Macmillan  A  Co.),  with< 
the  early  death  of  the  writer  has  removed  from  amougMt  us  one  who  ^ 
of  writing  history  worthily.    Fragmentary  and  unfinished  as  tho  book  ia,  it        .     .  *1 
not  merely  deep  and  thoughtful  study,  but  the  far  hijfher  qtutUty  of  itt.iiginiitiT0 
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If0r.     Afr*.  Macdonell  did  Tiot    lu 'vly  >i^?  thin^^>  as  th'jy  were  b>' tiijmselves.     He 

liorW  them  also  in  tbcir  rclatioji  to   uther   tilings.     Unhappily  the  sketch  of  the 

iKepuhlic,  which  was  tj  ha^e  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  book,  was  never 

Iwntten.     The  autbor'n  belief  ia  the  firmness  of  tho  new  edifice  remained  unshaken 

^1.   mII  yi...  -i.t^i  nitie-*  attending  on  its  formation.     His  account  of  the  three 

I  the  reasons  which  he  givea  for  his  conviction  that  they  have 

...  v.,     1,  will    be   read   with,   interest.      The   two    chapters   on    the 

Bcal   U'ndencie^  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Clerical  party,  bring  before 

ho  r^iai  danger  of  the  future.     There  can  h^  little  doabt  that  this  danger  would 

I  been  thoroughly  d  iscassed  by  the  writer  if  the  work  had  been  completed.     Much, 

fvcr.  nf  what  he  would  have  said  may  be  gathered  from  these  published  pages. 

11  refnsed  to  account  for  the  growing  Ultramontaniem  of  the  Papal 

y  JeAttft  intrigQe,  or  oven  by  the  more  important  loss  by  the  Frenoh 

tuo  revolution  of  their  connection  with  the  soil.     He  compares  the  Roman 

»f  oiii*  awn  timfi  with  the  Eoman  Empire  in  its  last  development-    It  grow8 

ui  'T  ditficulties  increase  on  every  side.     Between  the  typo 

of  ^  \  that  biiUt  up  by  the  spirit  of  the  ReTolution,  there  in 

'  ^  '  hey  will  not  be  able  to  live  together  nnle.^s  oficj 
'n_T  Catholiciam  must  give  up  ita  political  pre- 
ttjiifiMMH,  Mr  Luu  i/iiiij  1.114:  it,  ■I'uijlieana  must  abandon  their  ideals,  .  .  *  .  The 
I  loaohinory  of  the  Governmant  will  never  work  smoothly  until  one  or  other  of  the 
I  two  belligerent  miuoritiei*  «hall  have  perished,  or  both  have  been  softened  b^' in - 
Ulifference."  Yet »  Mr,  Macdoriell  telia  uis,  "A  nation  mast  purBue  ideals  and  be 
liknitaated  by  uncalcnlating  erithusiasm,  or  it  will  8o:)n  become  the  stunted  slave  of 
I it^  appetite  for  comfort  and  pleasure."  If  he  see^j  the  difficulty,  he  sees,  toOi  the 
Icauae.     The  Republic  has  its  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  the  highest : 

**  The  t^xamples  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  are  not  quite  8o  iaapiriag  as  the  lives  of  St. 
f  Franoia  or  St.  Bernard,  Aa  we  reflect  oa  that  part>  we  must  lilso  think  what  mii^ht  have 
'  lieea  if  prictts  and  cotirts  had  Qot  closed  the  avetme^  of  rational  devotioa.  It  ib  l>itter  to 
,  reoitember  whatloag  was  inftictedoa  tho  pfjlitical  .13  well  as  the  religious  life  of  Frauce  when 
Ilier  Protectant  commanities  were  destroyed  by  warfare^  by  breach  of  solemn  compacts,  by 
l&u  exodus  of  disa.^troQg  magnitude,  by  all  the  ages  of  persecution  whiuh  make  u^>  the 
I mtbc tic  and  awful  records  o?  the  Hugueoots.  It  is  bitter  to  recall  such  lost  possibditit^ 
xn  the  midst  of  acrid  Lmpiety  and  unscrupulous  fanatieisoL" 

I  From  these  extracts  it  is  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Macdonoll  did  not  denmir  of  the 
[Republic,  it  was  not  for  want  of  tho  power  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  oefore  it. 

It  is  only  with  much  reserve  that  doubts  can  be  expressed  of  the  accuracy  of 
Iportraits  which  have  not  received  tho  la?t  touches  of  the  artist.  Yet  surtdy  there 
|13  roam,  in  thy  midst  of  the  justly  merited  scorn  which  Mr.  Macdoucll  pour^  out  upon 
I  the  authors  of  the  coup  tVetat,  for  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  at  least  possible 
lihat  Louis  Napoleon  may  have  believed  himself  to  be  acting  for  the  good  of  hia 
^''*untry  as  well  a^  for  his  own  advantage.  No  doubt  it  is  dithcult  to  conceive  the 
I  state  of  miu'l  to  which  such  ideas  were  possible ;  but,  for  all  that,  minds  like  that  of 
I  Louis  Nay>oleon  and  Charles  I.  do  exist,  to  plan  many  dishonourable  actions  without 
I  being  aware  that  they  are  doing  anything  dishonourable  at  all. 


UNLIKE   the  France  of  the  nineteenth,  or  the  England  of  the  seventeenth,  cen* 
tury,  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  laboured 
under  a  etngular  incapacit}'-  for  elaborating  constitutional  reforms,  whilst  it 
Iwaa  at  the  same  time  singularly  productive  of  men  of  ability  and  public  spirit,  who 
[were  able  to  make  tho  be»t  of  Bucii  imperfect  constitutional  arrangements  as  it  pos- 
|Mot^4ed. 

Of  OIK)  of  these  Mr.  Ge^Jdes  ha^  undertaken  to  recount  the  life  history,  in  The 

)  Hirtanj  tif  thr  Adtnin\»initl(in  of  John   citJ   JF/^MC.  Kegan  Paul   A"  Co.).     It  would 

L.i  iTiiT.,>L|qii'jie  (qx  uny  Qng^  dQ^  perfectly  familiar  with  the  historical  treaaures  pre- 

^  UollaDd,  to  say  how  far  ho  has  utilized  all  the  matcriaU  which  exist.     At 

hits  unearthed  a  large  number  of  AIS.  letters  from  the  archives  of  the  Hague, 

I  i^twi  haii  made  diligent  nae  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  Artzema  and  Groen  van 

\  Prittsterer.     It  will  probably  be  thought  that  ho  has  erred  in  the  slowness  of  his 

)rogres8,  and  that  nis  occasional  imitatioiia  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  style  are  a  sign  of 

veatnc^R  rather  than  of  strength. 

T^  t!  result  of  the  book  is  to  show  U3  how  an  able  man  may  make  some- 

Ixhitj  most  unsatisfactory  constitutional  forma.     When  the  House  of  Orange 

Invent  j^^tray  by  advocating  a  continuance  of  the  war  with  SpaiHf  which  was  no  longer 
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called  for  by  the  national  interests,  the  commercial  oligarchy  took  the  opportuiiiiy 
of  the  death  of  William  II.  in  1650  and  of  the  infancy  of  his  heir,  the  f  atore  deliverer 
of  England,  to  establish  their  authority  in  its  place.  Bat  they  no  more  knew  how 
to  set  up  a  constitution  which  would  live,  than  Maurice  had  Imown  when  he  had 
overthrown  the  commercial  oligarchs  of  Holland  in  1618.  Each  province,  acoordtnp^ 
to  their  conception,  was  a  Sovereign  State,  except  so  far  as  it  had  to  refer  for  instruc- 
tions to  the  Municipalities  of  wnich  it  was  composed.  The  States-General  were 
but  mere  delegates  assembled  to  confer  together.  De  Witt  did  more  than  accept 
this  astonishing  theory.  He  actually  enabled  it  to  work.  By  diplomatic  skill  and 
artifice  he  made  himself  its  master  without  appearing  to  master  it.  Hiis  volume 
only  brings  us  down  to  165i ;  but  it  tells  us  how  he  served  the  true  interests  of  the 
State,  how  unwillingly  he  saw  the  Bepublic  en^p.ge  in  the  war  with  England,  how 
eagerly  he  made  peace  without  in  any  way  sacnficingthe  dignity  of  his  country  at  a 
time  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 

Mr.  Geddes  has  done  special  service  to  English  History  in  his  account  of  thcst» 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  gives  us  a  new  speech  of  Cromwell's,  and  some  charao- 
tenstic  utterances  of  the  Protector's  in  favour  of  that  great  Protestant  alliance 
which  was  the  dream  of  his  life.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  follow  him  in  his  estimate 
of  this  scheme  as  compared  with  De  Witt's.  Cromwell  and  the  Enslish  Puritans 
were  behind  their  age  in  failing  to  recognize  that  religious  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies had  distracted  Europe  long  enough. 


THE   ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 


THERE  is  an  Armenian  Question*  This  is  a  diiiagreeable  fact.  The 
Greek  Question  was  quite  enough  for  European  diplomacVp  When 
the  Bulgarian  Question  was  added  to  it,  it  caused  an  explosion,  which 
.  Premiers  and  Chancellors  sought  in  vain  to  prevent*  In  spite  of  the 
KlVeaty  of  Berlin,  both  these  questions  are  unsettled,  and  must  continue 
"to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  so  long  as  the  Caliph  is  maintained  upon 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  And  now  we  have  an  Armenian  Question 
H  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Europe  can  gain  nothing  by  turning 
"her  back  upon  it,  for  it  exists,  especially  for  England,  whether  recognized 

Of  not.     It  is  at  least  worth  our  while  to  understand  it. 

^ft      The  Armenian  nation  believes  itself  to  be  the  oldest  on  earthy  and  to 

^'datc   back  to  the   time  when  Noah's   ark   rested  upon  Mount  Ararat. 

They  even  claim  that  Armenian  was  the  language  spoken  in  the  Garden 

H  of  Eden,  and   they  call   themselves  Haik,  after  the  great-grandson  of 

"  Japhet,  although  they  are  always  called  Armenians  by  others,  after  their 

king  AratUf  who  was   the  seventh  of  the  dynasty  of  Haiff,     It  was  this 

Aram  who  first  extended  the  kingdom  over  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

and  established  the  kingdom   of   Armenia   Minor,  which  extended  from 

the  Euphrates  to  Ccsarea,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Pontus  to  those 

of  Cilicia.     This  region  has  still  a  very  large  Armenian  population. 

The  first  king  of  Armenia   who  is  mentioned   in   Greek  history  is 
Dikran  (Tigranes),  who  was  an  ally  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  assisted  at 

kthe  taking  of  Babylon.  The  dynasty  of  Haig  was  extinguished  in  328 
B.C.  by  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  onwards  they  were  engaged 
in  constant  wars  with  Parthians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  until  637 
*  A.0.,  when  occurred  the  first  incursion  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  At 
the  lime  of  Christ  one  of  their  kings  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Edeasa. 
[It  is  of  bim  that  Eusebius  reports  the  story  of  the  handkerchief  upon  which 
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was  miraculously  impressed  the  portrait  of  Christ.  lie  was  baptized 
and  hig  people  were  taught  Christianity  by  ThaddeuSj  whom  the  Apostle 
Thomasj  at  the  command  of  Christy  sent  on  this  mission;  but  it  was  not 
until  about  300  a.d.  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity by  St*  Gregory  the  Illuminator^  who  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  at 
Cesarea^  and  established  his  seat  at  Yagharshabad  or  Etchmiadzen^  which 
is  now  in  Russian  Armenia^  and  is  still  the  seat  of  the  Catolicos  of  the  whole 
Aimenian  Church*  An  English  translation  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man  by  an  Armenian  authority  was  published  by  Kiyingtons  in  1868^  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  all  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  present  alphabet  was  invented  a 
hundred  years  later  by  Mesrob.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  from 
detached  fragments  which  remain,  that  this  ancient  literature  was  very 
extensive^  and  included  many  long  epic  poemSj  the  work  of  national 
bards,  like  Homer,  The  oldest  Armenian  book  now  extant  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  made  in  411  a.d.  by  Mesrob  and  the  Catolicos  Isaac* 
Movscs'  "  History  of  Armenia^^  was  written  about  450,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Langlois.  The  language  in  wliich  these 
books  were  written  is  what  is  now  known  as  ancient  Armenian,  and 
(differs  considerably  from  the  modem. 

About  this  time  Yezdigerd  of  Persia  made  an  attempt  to  force  the 
people  to  abandon  Christianity  and  embrace  Fire-worsliip»  Tens  of 
thousands  were  put  to  deaths  and  every  conceivable  torture  inflicted  upon 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  while  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste.  No  more 
terrible  persecution  has  been  experienced  by  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
f  Church,  and  from  that  day  to  this  their  history  has  been  one  of  almost 
unceasing  persecution  by  Pagans,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans. 

The  Saracens  first  invaded  Armenia  in  637  A.n*,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  subdued,  although  for  seventy  years  ravaged  alternately  by 
Greek  and  Moliammedan  armies.  The  Caliph  finally  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Asbod,  and  the  Pakradian  family  occupied  the 
throne  for  160  years.  This  family  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  brought 
to  Armenia  at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  captured  Jerusalem* 
Tliey  ceased  to  be  Jews,  became  the  founders  of  a  powerful  clan,  and 
were  famous  all  through  Armenian  history.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia 
was  finally  destroyed  by  Alp-arslan,  about  1064  a.d.,  but  the  lesser  king* 
dom  in  Cilicia  maintained  itself  for  300  years  longer  under  the  Arme- 
nian king  Roupcn  and  his  descendants.  The  last  king  fled  to  Kurope, 
and  died  in  Paris  in  1391.  In  1124  Armenia  proper  was  taken  from 
the  Seljukian  Turks  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  but  it 
continued  to  be  a  battle-ground  between  these  nations  until  at  last  the 
great  Mongol  invasion  swept  over  the  land.  Chingiz  was  followed  by 
Tamerlane,  who  ravaged  the  land  again  and  again,  and  departed,  leaving 
the  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turkomans,  who  were  finally  replaced 
by  the  Osmanlis  after  their  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  eftcct  of 
these  various  conquests  upon  the  Armenians  was  to  scatter  them  ''^*^«^ 
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the  Eastern  world.     At  the  time  of  the  final  triumph   of  the    OsmauU 
Torksj  they  were  very  numerous    in   Eg}"ptj  Syria^  Asia    Minor,  Persia, 
India^    and    Central  Asia.       The  Sultan  Mahomet  IT.  brought   great 
numbers  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  they  have  spread  to  many  parts 
of  Eui^ope,     The  whole   number  now  in   Turkey  is    two  millions,   in 
Buasia  one  million^   and  possibly  there  arc   a   million  more  in  other 
3untries, 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the  tenacity  with 
which  this  nation  has  clung  to  its  native  soil  for  3000  ycars^  and  main- 
■ktaiued  its  national  character  and  some  form  of  national  tmity  in  spite  of 
^HevastationSj  persecutions,  and  conquests  without  number, 
^m    Sinoe  the  fourth  century,  and  especially  since  tlie  Mohammedan  eon* 
^nuest,  its  great  bond  of  union  has  been  its  Church,  which  is  called  Gre- 
m  goriau,  after  its  great  apostle.     This  Church  was  originally  in  full  com* 
munion  with  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  took 
part  in  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  but  at  the  time  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Chalcedouj  451^  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  Persian  per- 
aeention  mentioned  above,  and  when  this  was  over  it  refused  to  recog- 
nize this  council,  and  has  taken  no  part  in  any  since*      It   is   therefore 
considered  heretical  by  both  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches*  There 
were  perhaps  strong  political  reasons  for  a  separation  from  the  Chujrch  of 

» Constantinople,  and  from  this  moment  the  Armenian  Church  became 
itrictly  national,  remaining  at  the  same  time  as  sound  in  the  faith  as 
tuy  other  Christian  Church,  It  has  more  affinity  now  to  the  English 
Church  than  to  any  other,  although  it  still  retains  some  practices  which 
were  given  up  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  tendencies  have  been  for  many  years  towards  Evangelical 
Christianity*  A  small  number  of  Armenians  have  joiued  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  about  an  equal  number  have  become  Protestants,  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  missionaries,  who  had  no  desire  of  establishing 
a  separate  Church,  but  were  forced  to  do  so,  on   account  of  the  peculiar 

Icsonstitution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  former 
Armenian  Patriarchs,  who  persecuted  their  converts.  These  days  have 
happily  passed  away,  and  there  is  now  the  most  friendly  feeling  between 
IJie  Protestants  and  Gregorians, 

According  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  its  religious  head 
bps  the  Catolicosof  Etchmiadzen.  Nominally  under  him,  but  in  influence 
^fthe  real  head  of  the  nation,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There 
^Bs  a  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  that  city, 
^^nd  there  are  Patriarchs  at  Akhtamar  and  Sio,  who  have  no  jurisdiction, 
but  inherit  their  titles  from  the  times  when  these  cities  were  the  seats  of 

tCatolicos,  wlien  for  several  centuries  Etchmiadzen  was  in  ruins.  The 
'atolicos  alone  has  the  right  to  consecrate  bishops.  He  himself  is 
bosen  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  of  all  lands,  but  the  choice  is  subject 
)  tl»e  approval  of  the  Empei*or  of  Russia,  as  is  that  of  the  Patriarch  of 
dnstantinople  to  the  approval  of  the  Sultan. 
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Tliese  are  somewliat  dry  details  for  a  review,  wHch  it  lias  been  saul 
ihould  be  so  written  as  to  be  certain  to  be  read  within  twenty-four 
hours  and  never  read  after  that ;  but  dry  as  they  may  be^  they  are 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Armenian  Question.  Both  the 
faults  and  Tirtuea  of  the  nation  have  been  developed  by  their  strange 
history,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  church  and  the  nation 
have  been  identical.  The  Armenians  are  best  known  to  the  world  as 
cautious  and  successful  merchants,  and  the  idea  has  been  prevalent,  if 
it  is  not  nowj  that  in  Turkey  they  are  chiefly  money-lenders,  who  grow 
rich  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Turks.  It  was  no 
doubt  this  idea  which  led  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  speak  of  the 
Armenians,  in  1874,  as  the  chief  usurers  and  most  unprincipled  swindlers 
in  the  Empire.  Mr.  Palgrave,  iu  the  Quarter! \(  Review ^  in  1869,  drew 
a  still  more  gi*apliic  picture  of  the  Armenian  usurer,  attributing  to  his 
rapacity,  rather  than  to  Turkish  misrule,  the  deserted  and  ruined  vil- 
lages and  the  desolate  fields  of  Asia  Minor,  although  he  takes  care  to 
state  that  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the 
country  and  to  day-labour  in  the  towns,  is  not  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  money-lenders.  There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  these  extravagant  statements^  but  it  is  a  picture  of  the  past 
rather  than  the  present.  The  Armenian  bankers,  who  were  once  so 
powerful  and  influential  in  Turkey,  have  long  since  been  driven  from  the 
field  by  the  more  unscrupulous  and  more  ambitious  Greeks  and  Euro- 
peans, who  have  reduced  the  Empire  to  bankruptcy  by  encouraging  the 
Turks  to  borrow  money  which  they  did  not  need.  The  old  iVrmenian 
bankers  were  no  doubt  avaricious,  and  often  oppressive,  as  are  money- 
lenders in  most  countries,  but  on  the  one  hand  they  were  able  to  defend 
their  own  nation  by  their  influence  with  the  Turks,  and  on  the  other 
they  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  lose  their  heads  and  their  property 
together,  when  the  Turks  could  find  any  excuse  for  paying  their  debts  in 
this  summary  way.  Their  chief  fault  was  that,  while  they  protected 
their  people  against  the  Turks,  they  tyrannized  over  them  themselves. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Palgrave  draws  of  the  Armenians  is  really  aa 
amusing  caricature  rather  than  a  portrait : — 

'*  All  have  the  same  stroug,  heavy  build ;  the  same  thick  beetle  eyebrows;  thi: 
same  full  aquiline  nose,  spriogiDg  directly,  and  without  tlie  intervention  of  any 
appreciable  depression,  from  under  the  forehead;  the  same  dark,  histrele^g  eye; 
the  same  mass  of  clothes  on  clothes,  all  dingy  and  baggy ;  the  same  large  brown 
hand,  and  written  in  each  curved  tinger-tip,  m  every  line  of  the  capaciouj  paliUt 
the  same, — *  It  ia  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give/  A  race  more  retentive 
than  the  Jews  themaeives  of  their  nationaUtj  ;  more  retentive  of  tlieir  money  tou* 
and  more  acquisitive.  ^  Shut  up  all  tlie  Jews  and  all  the  Armeniut^a  of  tho  world 
together  in  one  Exchange/  old  Rothschild  ia  reported  to  have  said,  *and  wtthia 
half  au  hour  the  total  wealth  of  the  former  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  mT  ] 
the  latter.*     We  believe  it.** 

lie  might  also  have  quoted  a  current  proverb^  that  **  it  takes  two  Jcira  to 
cheat  a  Greek,   and   two  Greeks  to  cheat   an   Armenian  *,**  but  after  ^ 
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lirunty-five  years^  acquaintance  with  Armenians  of  all  classes^  I  cannot 
i^but  feci  that  Mr,  Palgrave's  view  of  the  Armenians  is  a  very  superficial 

:>nej  and  quite  as  unjust  as  that  which  represents  Americans  as  all  cle* 
'TOted  worshippers  of  the  '^  Almighty  Dollar/^ 

»They  have  all  the  good  qualities  necessary  to  make  them  the  leaders 
of  civilization  in  Asia.  There  is  no  other  Asiatic  race  so  capable  of 
appreciating  and  appropriating  the  civilization  of  Europe,  or  so  worthy 
of  European  support  and  sympathy.  Their  honesty  and  induHnj  are 
proverbial,  and  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Constantinople  is  protected  at 

(night  by  those  Armenian  hamah  who,  during  the  day,  are  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  travellers^  as  they  carry  up  the  steep  hills  of  Galata 
burdens  such  as  most  men  could  not  raise  from  the  ground.  They  are 
fruffaJ,  but  not  by  any  means  to  excess*  They  can  live,  if  necessary,  on 
I  bread  and  olives,  but  they  enjoy  good  living,  and  are,  without  exception, 
the  best  cooks  in  the  world.  No  one  knows  what  a  perfect  dinner  is 
who  has  never  dinetl  in  an  Armenian  house.  This  is  not  difficult  how- 
evcr^  for  as  a  race  they  are  tlioroughly  hospitable,  and  more  ready  to 
entertain  friends  or  strangers  than  any  other  people  in  the  East.  Their 
lamily  life  is  distinctively  Christian,  the  tone  of  morality  high,  and 
mutual  affection  the  general  rule.  The  relative  position  of  woman  has 
for  some  years  been  rapidly  improving,  and  considerable  progress  has 
JHbeen  made  in  female  education.  In  Armenia^  the  patriarchal  system 
|B&till  prevaiU  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  single  family 
of  150  members  living  in  one  house. 

In  intellectual  ability  the  Armenians  far  surpass  the  Turk.^,  and  in 

tsome  respects  the  Greeks  also.  They  arc  not  so  quick  or  so  brilliant  as 
the  Greeks,  but  more  persevering,  more  tliorough,  and  more  solid.  Their 
intelligence  and  thoughtfulness  is  apparent  even  among  the  poorest 
peasants.  Even  Mr,  Palgrave  notices  this.  Spending  a  night  in  an 
Armenian  village,  he  dcjscribes  the  company  which  collected  in  his 
>m,  and  continues  :■ — 

**  Then  tbey  talk ;  good  heavens!  how  they  talk-   but  the  tiilk  is  no  lunger, 

iGreek  fiishiou,  all  politics;  news  is  indeed  discussed,  but  so  are  also  littirature, 

iLlstory,  religion,  and  the  like;  one  feels  tl^at  oiiu  is  \wi4  among  the  inlierltora  of 

|6oiuelhiug   like  an  ancient  civilixation  and  a  true  history.     The  crops    theh* 

Licceas  and  value;  the   amount  of  taxation;  the  condition  of  farming;    some 

Idmnge  in  the  local  government,  some  projected  irrigation  or  water-mill — such  are 

the  favourite  topics  of  talk.    European  inventions,  the  telegraph,  the  eteam-engine^ 

ome  new  machinery,  come  not  unfrequently  under  discussion.     There  is  much 

beorctical  ignorance,  but  considerable  native  shrewdness  also,  in  what  is  sjiid." 

If  this  visit  had  been  made  ten  years  later,  ];)olitics  would  probably  have 

I  occupied  a  much  larger  place^  but  still  it  is  very  true  that  Armenians 
think  and  talk  of  serious  subjectB  so  much,  that  they  can  understand  and 
converse  v^ith  considerable  success  upon  any  subject.  They  are  natu- 
rally disputatious,  tliough  not  quarrelsome,  and  they  are  fond  of  criticis- 
ing each  other  and  every  one  ekci  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  more 
sensitive  to  criticism  than  any  other  people  I  have  ever  known.     In  fact 
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this  is  one  of  their  national  weaknesses.  They  aic  always  on  the  watcX 
for  some  attack  upon  their  personal  or  national  honour,  and  are  ready  to 
find  it  where  it  does  not  exist ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
comes  from  a  deficiency  rather  than  from  an  excess  of  self-esteem. 

As  a  nation  the  Armenians  are  very  religious^  and  have  a  strong  aflfee* 
tion  for  their  Church,  which  they  have  maintained  for  1500  years  against 

P increasing  persecution;  but,  as  in  other  countries,  life  at  the  capital, 
French  education,  and  the  vices  of  European  civilization,  have  raised  up  a 
large  class  of  men  whose  connection  with  the  Church  is  nominal^  and 
who  continue  in  it  only  for  political  reasons*  The  peculiar  organ izatioa 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  makes  the  Churches  more  essentially  political  than 
they  are  in  any  other  country.  All  the  national  feeling  has  been  con- 
centrated upon  them  for  centuries,  and  patriotism  has  found  no  other 
object  to  love  and  defend-  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  chief 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Turkey.  The  present 
Armenian  Patriarch  is  happily  well  qualified  for  this  double  responsi- 
bility,  combining  higli  Christian  character  with  rare  intellectual  and 
political  ability*  But  his  position  is  a  very  imenviable  one.  The  Ar- 
menians are  all  patriots,  but  their  patriotism  does  not  help  them  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  the  Sultan*3  promises  arc  not  carried  out,  and 
that  Christian  Europe  leaves  them  to  be  exterminated,  after  having 
solemnly  engaged  at  Berlin  to  defend  their  rights*  They  blame  their 
Patriarch,  while  the  Porte  reproves  him  for  his  pertinacity,  and  the  Am* 
bassadors  bid  him  be  patient.  The  Armenians  have  been  patient  for  all 
these  long  centiunes,  but  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  feel  tliat  there 
is  a  limit  even  to  so  desirable  a  virtue  as  patience*  They  believe  that 
they  have  reached  that  limit,  and  they  will  not  be  patient.  They  will 
cry  out  for  help  until  they  find  it,  cither  in  Eastern  or  Western  Europe, 
It  will  not  be  unwise  for  England  to  understand  what  they  cornnl.iin  nf 
and  what  they  demand* 

The  complaints  of  the  Armenians  against  the  Turkitsh  Government 
may  be  easily  understood^  for  they  are  as  specific  as  were  those  of  the 
Bulgarians  before  the  war,  and  they  have  been  fiiUy  and  officially  com^ 

.munieated  to  the  Governments  of  Europe*  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  in  Armenia  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  them,  an  attempt  which  has  met  with  some  sucecsa 
— and  they  object  to  beiug  exterminated  from  the  country  whei^  they 
have  lived  for  3000  years.  In  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  whei*e  tliey 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority  they  have  suffered  much  less,  and  have  gene- 
rally lived  on  comparatively  friendly  terms  with  the  Turks,  but  since  tlm 
war  the  suffering  has  been  much  more  general  than  before.  The  instru* 
ments  used  by  the  Government  in  this  work  of  oppression  have  been  the 
Kurds,  the  Circassians,  the  army,  the  police,  the  courts  of  justice  (?),  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  agrarian  laws,  \Ve  may  add  the  Turkish  Bcy«  md 
the  Turkish  oflficials  generally,  although  there  have  often  been  exce]itioii- 
ally  good  Governors,  who  failed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  work 
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wtich  they  were  seat  to  do.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  since  the  Con- 
fess of  Berlin  tlie  condition  of  the  people  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement  except  through  Euro- 
pean intervention.  Europe  is  already  familiar  with  the  sad  story  of  the 
raiagea  committed  in  Armenia  by  the  Kurds^  but  these  frequent  raids 
upon  Christian  villages  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  of  misery  which 
the  Turkish  Government  continues  to  inflict  upon  the  Armenians  through 
the  Kurds.  These  wild  nomads  are  alternately  repressed  and  let  loose, 
and  the  repression,  which  is  called  an  ulahat  (reform),  i^  more  destruc- 
tive than  tlie  work  of  the  Kurds  themselves.  An  army  \%  sent  into  the 
country  which  does  but  little  harm  to  the  Kurds,  who  simply  retire  to 
the  mountains,  with  the  plunder  of  years,  a  part  of  which  they  share 
with  the  Turkish  Pachas,  The  army  retires  after  having  collected  from 
the  Armenians  the  whole  tax  of  the  province,  including  what  ought  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  Kurds.  In  its  place  it  leaves  a  local  militia, 
made  up  of  Turks  and  Kurds,  under  the  command  of  the  Turkish  Beys, 
who  proceed  to  collect  the  regular  taxes  over  again,  in  addition  to  three 
or  four  extra  taxesj  which  often  raise  the  amount  collected  to  seven  times 
the  amount  of  ordinary  years.  The  next  year  the  Kurds  return  as  before 
to  their  work  of  plunder,  mutilation,  and  murder,  the  Armenians  never 
being  allowed  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  arm  themselves  in  their 
own  defence.  As  there  are  no  Kurds  in  Northern  and  Western  Asia 
Minor,  the  Turks  have  now  sent  the  Circassians  to  do  a  similar  work  there, 
and  towns  almost  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  like  Adabazar,  are  given 
over  to  their  tender  mercies,  while  the  authorities  laugh  in  the  faces  of 
ambassadors  and  consuls  who  interfere  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people.  An  English  consul  lately  spent  a  month  iu  Adabazar, 
and  finally  went  away,  leaving  the  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
The  courts  and  the  administration  of  the  law  form  another  subject 
of  complaint.  Savas  Pacha  has  lately  sent  a  circular  to  the  European 
Powers  informing  them  that  heretofore  the  courts  have  been  as  corrupt 
and  unsatisfactory  as  possible,  but  that  they  are  now  organized  on  a 
new  basis,  which  makes  them  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of 
Europe*  The  Armenians  fully  agree  with  this  statement  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  past,  but  complain  that  under  the  new  system  the  courts 
are  worse  than  ever  before.  So  far  from  putting  the  Christians  in  a 
better  position.  Christian  testimony  is  now  rejected  more  rigidly  than 
6ver ;  the  courts  are  all  presided  over  by  Ulema,  and  the  Sheraat  ia 
more  than  ever  the  one  law  of  the  country*  Indeed,  the  official 
decree  itself  goes  out  of  its  way  to  insult  the  Christians  gratuitously. 
It  declares  that  Christians  arc  incompetent  to  administer  justice,  and 
explains  in  this  way  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  judges  arc  Mohamme- 
dans. It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  Armenians  are  appointed  to 
the  courts,  and  hold  office  in  the  Provincial  Councils*  Some  have 
been  appointed  Imperial  Commissioners  to  report  on  abuses  and  reforms, 
but  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  administration  of  Turkev  know 
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perfectly  well  that  the  Armenians  are  in  the  right  when  they  complaiji 
that  these  men  are  abaohitely  powerless  to  do  anything  to  protect  the 
Christians.  They  attempt  it  at  their  peril.  For  the  full  nnderstancliDg 
of  the  extent  of  this  cvil^  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  Armenians 
are  not  in  the  position  of  Euglishmen^  who^  most  of  them,  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  court  of  justice  during  their  lives ;  tlicy  are  rather  in 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They 
are  subject  to  constant  abuse  and  robbery,  to  which  they  must  submit 
as  best  they  can,  or  appeal  to  the  coujis  for  protection.  What  hope 
can  they  have  when  a  IMohammcdan  brings  them  before  a  Mohamme- 
dan court,  which  will  not  listen  to  Christian  witnesses,  and  is  couiti- 
tuted  with  a  special  view  to  the  maintenance  of  Mohammedan  supre- 
macy ?  Bribery  is  their  only  refuge,  and  when,  as  generally  happen*, 
they  are  poor  and  their  opponents  rich,  this  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  not 
strange  that  they  complain. 

The  Armenians  complain  bitterly  of  the  agrarian  laws  in  Armenia* 
It  18  not  easy  to  explain  these  in  a  few  words,  because  the  whole 
system  of  land  tenure  in  Turkey  is  very  complicated,  and  in  some  respects 
is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  any  except  a  few  of  the  initiated*  It 
sometimes  takes  years  to  transfer  real  estate^  and  when  it  is  done  there 
is  but  little  assurance  of  the  validity  of  the  title.  Numberless  reforms 
of  these  laws  have  been  announced  within  twenty  years,  btit  these  so- 
called  reforms  have  resulted  in  nothing  better  than  a  Ic^al  spoliation  of 
the  Christians,  especially  in  European  Turkey  and  Armenia.  Without 
entering  into  details,  the  substance  of  the  complaint  is  this :  Orfers 
were  suddenly  issued  that  all  title-deeds  of  a  certain  class  must  I>e 
exchanged  within  a  specified  time  for  new  titles  of  a  different  class* 
No  care  was  taken  to  publish  this  deci"ee,  but  great  care  taken  tliat  the 
Christians  should  know  nothing  about  it.  The  result  was  tlie  same  in 
Bulgaria  and  Armenia.  A  great  part  of  the  land  held  by  ChristtauJi 
was  declared  forfeited,  on  account  of  their  neglect  to  change  thcur 
title-deeds.  It  was  sold  by  auction  to  Turks,  and  the  Christians  first 
heard  of  the  law  when  these  Turks  came  to  turn  thcra  out  and  take 
possession.  The  Christians  appealed  in  vain  to  the  courts  and  the 
Governors.  The  Yali  of  Erzeroom  did,  indeed,  on  one  oceasiou^  in 
view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians,  send  for  instructions  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  informed  the  Porte  that  whole  districts  were  being 
depopulated,  and  that  the  people  would  be  forced  to  emigrate  to  AussiJi, 
which  would  result  in  great  loss  to  the  Imi>erial  treasury.  The  Grand 
Vizier  replied  :  ''  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  meddle  in  })olitieal 
affairs,  or  to  consider  things  from  this  point  of  view.  A  happy  journey 
to  the  Armenians  who  wish  to  emigrate.  I  will  fill  their  places  wilb 
Circassians  and  others/' 

Under  this  regime,  the  CTiristian  population  of  Armenia  has  been 
reduced  one-fourth  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  important  town«  halt: 
been  depopulated.     Souren,  for   example,  which  was  once  the  scat  oi 
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Armeuian  Princes,  and  Las  nine  churclies,  lias  not  a  single  Armenian 
inhabitant  left.  The  only  wonder  is  that  any  Armenians  remain  in 
the  country ;  for  it  is  not  simply  life  and  property  which  is  destroyed, — 
they  are  subjected  to  insult  and  abuse  of  every  kind.  A  single  Kurdish 
chief  has  carried  off  for  his  use  within  a  few  years  167  Armenian 
girls.  Such  thiugs,  and  worse,  are  occurring  every  day,  and  no  redress 
is  ever  obtained.  The  police,  where  there  are  any,  are  as  bad  as  the 
Kurds,  and  very  often  are  Kurds.  The  gendarmerie^  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  which  was  to  have  been  under  the  command  of 
English  officers,  does  not  exist.  The  officers  may  be  seen  any  day 
hanging  about  the  hotels  and  public  offices  in  Constantinople,  and  have 
thus  far  done  nothing  but  draw  their  pay.  As  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  ceased  to  pay  them  on  the  1st  of  January,  they  will  now  probably 
see  the  propriety  of  going  home.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  have 
done  nothing — it  was  never  intended  that  they  should. 

Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  Armenians,  and  in  view  of  their 
safTerings,  their  demands  are  singularly  modest.  Tlicy  do  not  ask  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  or  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  or  even 
emancipation  from  his  rule.  They  are  not  rebels,  although  the  last 
war  showed  that  they  were  brave  soldiers,  atul  some  of  the  best 
Generals  in  the  Russian  army  are  Armenians.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
would  not  rebel  if  they  occupied  a  compact  territory  like  Bulgaria.  I 
think  they  w^ould.  But  they  are  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor,  and 
except  in  Armenia  are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  They  are  not  in  a 
position  to  demand  anything  more  than  those  etjual  rights,  which  have 
so  often  been  proclaimed  in  Imperial  Halts,  and  which  occupied  a  pro* 
minent  place  in  the  still-born  Ottoman  Constitution  graciously  granted 
to  his  beloved  subjects  by  Sultan  Hamid,  Their  demands  have  the 
advantage  of  being  practical,  and  of  having  for  a  basis  Article  Gl  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  They  demand,  in  general,  a  decentralization  of  the 
Government  which  shall  give  to  Christians  a  full  and  equal  share  of  the 
local  admiuistration  aud  the  local  courts,  and  specifically  they  demand 
for  Armeuiai  where  the  Christians  largely  outnumber  the  Turks,  a 
Christian  administration  like  that  of  Lebanon— under  Kurupean  pro- 
tection, Tlic  question  of  decentralization  is  one  of  immense  import- 
to  Turks,  as  well  as  Christians.  An  article  was  published  in  the 
rierly  Review,  in  1874,  on  *'  Provincial  Turkey,*^  which  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Lord  Salisbury,  which  attracted  much  attention 
Xki  the  time,  and  which  attributed  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  power  to 
the  centralization  of  the  Government.  The  article  was  read  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  Turks  have  acted  upon  it  very  much  as  upon  other 
ice  given  officially  by  Lord  Salisbury,     They  have  pushed  this  plan 

centralization  to  a  still  greater  extreme,  until  it  may  now  be  said 
[with  truth  that   the  whole  Government  of  the  Empire  is  concentrated 

the  palace  of  Yildiz  Kiosk. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  advantages  of  the  Feudal  system. 
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as  it  existed  in  Turkey,  are  not  greatly  exaggerated  in  this  article,  but 
few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  present  system  is  infinitely 
worse,  and  that  it  is  far  worse  than  it  was  in  1874.  Personal  rule  is 
carried  to  an  excess  unknown  e^^en  in  Russia,  and  if,  as  is  said,  the 
Turks  sacrificed  an  Empire  for  a  capital^  the  Sultan  has  gone  on,  and 
sacrificed  a  capital  for  a  palace.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this 
article  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  Empire  is  hopeless,  that  **  a  domin- 
ant bureaucracy  and  an  autocratic  Sultan  will  never  replace  on  their 
own  necks  the  constitutional  restraints  that  they  have  themselves  with 
difficulty  broken  off,  and  by  so  doing  give  at  least  one  trustworthy 
pledge  of  good  government,  progress,  and  prosperity/'  The  decentrali- 
jsation  demanded  by  the  Armenians  is  certainly  the  one  and  only  pos- 
sible pledge  which  can  be  given  of  good  government,  and  this  certainly 
never  will  be  given  voluntarily  by  the  Sultan.  The  present  system  has 
come  to  be  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  class  w*ith  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Mohammedan  power.  To  give  up  one  is  to  give  up  the 
other,  and  an  Empire  which  is  not  identified  with  Islam  excites  no 
interest  in  the  mind  of  a  Turk.  The  only  hope  of  the  Empire  lies  in 
decentralization  and  secularization.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
I  have  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Turks  might  see  this,  and  make 
the  sacrifice  to  save  their  Empire ;  but  I  am  forced,  reluctantly,  to  resign 
this  hope.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  such  sentiment  as  patriotism  exists 
m  the  nation.  It  is  merged  and  lost  in  their  devotion  to  Islam.  Thii 
is  not  only  their  religion,  but  their  country.  As  for  the  many  who  arc 
Atheists  at  heart,  and  retain  only  the  forms  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
eating  bureaucracy  is  their  country,  their  religion,  and  their  God. 
To  talk  to  these  men  of  decentralization  and  secularization  aa  a  mciins 
of  saving  their  country  is  like  talking  to  a  blind  man  of  colour.  They 
cannot  comprehend  what  you  mean.  Any  voluntary  reform  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  this  direction  is  an  impossibility.  There  is  a 
party  which  is  quite  ready  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  but  it  IJ 
only  that  they  may  wield  the  power  in  his  name  for  the  accompliiilti^ 
ment  of  the  same  ends,  and  even  this  party  is  very  weak.  The  supremCi 
unlimited  power  of  the  Caliph  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  TUo 
Armenians  do  not  imagine  that  anything  could  be  gained  by  presenting 
theb  demands  to  the  Sultan  or  to  the  Porte.  They  know  better  thau 
any  one  else  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Turks,  but  what 
they  ask  is  not  unreasonable  ;  it  is  not  treasonable  ;  it  is  not  opposed  to 
the  true  interests  of  tlic  Empire ;  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  mtei^eatt 
of  the  Turkish  ijopulation.  They  appeal  to  Europe,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  of  humanitTj  to  save  them  from  destruction  by  Ibrctng 
the  Turkish  Government  to  save  itself  firom  impending  niin.  Tho 
special  plea  for  a  Government  like  that  of  Lebanon  in  Armenia  is  also 
ft  reasonable  one,  and  might  be  gnmted  without  attemptiiig  any  genemi 
change  in  the  Turkish  Government.  In  this  respect  it  ta  more  prac* 
licable,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  the  Annenlans  can  hope  to 
aocompiialt  so  long  as  tbo  Sultan  can  maintain  himself  on  bis  Ihnme, 
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td  afford  to  disregard  the  opimou  of  Europe,  There  must  be,  at 
It,  a  partial  occupatiuu  of  Asia  Minor  by  European  troops  before 
there  is  any  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Christians  by 
securing  to  them  equal  rights  under  a  decentralized  Governments  The 
Christians  themselves  have  come  back  to  this  sad  conclusion  since  the 
utter  failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  improve  their  lot^  especially 
since  they  have  realized  at  once  the  goodwill  and  the  powerlessncss  of 
the  new  English  Consuls,  They  have  still  some  hope  that  England 
may  redeem  her  honouTj  and^  having  saved  them  from  Russia^  may  also 
save  them  from  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Turks  ;  but  this  hope  is 
growing  feebler  as  the  years  pass  away  without  any  prospect  of  its 
realization*  Lord  Salisbury  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  Ms  opinion  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  Armenians  assuming  the  douiinant 
position  now  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  thi^  is  not  what  they  claim  for 
themselves.  They  simply  ask  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Turks, 
and,  under  a  good  Government,  they  would  live  together  in  perfect 
liarmoDV — under  a  secularized  Sultan,  or  an  Empress  of  India,  or  atiy 
other  sovereign. 

The  fate  of  the  Armenians  scattered  through  Asia  Minor  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  ilrmcnian  question,  but  the  autonomy  of  Armenia  is  the 
most  pressing  part  of  it.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  decided 
by  any  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Aitnenians,  for 
Governments  are  moved  chiefly  by  their  own  interests.  Still,  their 
sufferings  and  the  character  of  the  people  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  European  interests  involved.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  concealing  the  fact  that  England  wUI  act  in  this  case  simply  in  view 
of  her  relations  with  Russia.  However  deeply  she  may  sympathise  with 
the  iVrmenians,  she  will  do  nothing  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Russia 
in  Asia  Minor^  but  everything  that  is  possible  to  weaken  it.  Is  it  then 
for  the  interest  of  England,  in  her  rivalry  with  Russia,  to  protect  and 
patronise  the  Armenians?  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  the  existence 
of  a  coolness  between  Germany  and  Russia,  Prince  Bismarck  has  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  the  Armenians,  and  the  German  Embassy  has  of 
late  rivalled  the  English  in  expressions  of  sympathy.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  two  are  working  togetlier  to  do  what  they  can  to  encourage 
them.  The  Armenians  complain,  however,  that  thus  far  they  have 
received  nothing  but  vague  promises.  Will  these  Powers  ever  redeem 
their  promises?  Armenia  is  near  to  Russia,  and  far  from  Europe, 
There  are  already  half  as  many  Armenians  in  Russia  as  in  Turkey,  and 
Etchmiadzen,  the  holy  city,  is  in  Russia.  The  whole  country  might  be 
occupied  by  Russian  troops,  and  England  could  do  nothing  directly  to 
prevent  it.  Armenians  occupy  high  positions  in  the  Russian  civil  and 
military  services,  and  arc  reported  to  be  very  loyal  to  the  Emperor.  Tlie 
Armenian  population  in  Turkey  has  long  been  to  some  extent  under 
Russian  influence,  and  although  the  great  majority  would  prefer  the 
protection  of  England,  there  is  an  active  Russian  party  in  opposition  to 
the  Patriarch.     Tens  of  thousands   have  fled  from  Turkish  misrule  to 
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fiod  peace  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Such  is  the  situation  at 
present*  What  will  it  be  if  Kng:land  refuses  to  secure  autonomy  to 
Armenia?  The  whole  Armenian  nation  must  then  come  under  the 
influence  of  Russia,  and  look  to  her  as  its  only  hope.  It  can  never  be 
loyal  to  Turkey  so  long  as  the  Government  continues  to  be  what  it  is, 
and  every  centre  of  Armenian  population  will  become  a  centre  of  Russian 
intrigue.  Rnvolts  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  WMy  prepared  for  a  new 
Russian  intervention  when  the  occasion  offers,  although  Russiri  may  be 
all  the  while  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Porte.  It  w^as  so,  as  is  well 
known^  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  troubles  which  preceded 
the  war.  The  Armenian  question  will  become  more  and  more  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  Europe  every  month.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
prophetic  part  of  "  Provincial  Turkey/*  Lord  Salisbury  assigns  Asia 
Minor^  as  he  certainly  does  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople,  to  Russia* 
"  A  wonder-working  Joshua  may  delay,  but  cannot  reverse  this  decree 
of  Fate.'"'  If  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Foreign  Minister,  is  still  of  this 
opinion  he  may  not  care  to  play  the  role  of  Joshua,  and  in  this  case  it 
can  be  of  little  consequence  to  him  what  becomes  of  the  Armenians, 
But  the  world  is  older  to-day  than  it  was  when  this  article  was  written, 
and  so  is  the  writer.  His  chief,  at  least,  is  not  ready  to  give  up  Asia 
Minor  to  Russia. 

The  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Armenia  under  the  influence  of 
England  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  make  things  worse  than  thevwill 
be  if  nothing  is  done.  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  purpose  of  England, 
it  can  only  be  aided  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Arme* 
nians.  Should  Eugland  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  Asia  Minor  herself, 
it  would  be  an  important  advantage  to  have  a  friendly  but  neutral 
Armenian  Principality  between  her  and  Russia.  Should  an  effort  be 
made  to  secure  by  force  a  decentralization  and  secularization  of  the 
l\irkish  Government,  any  commencement  in  this  direction  would  be  of 
great  importance*  Should  England  simply  wish  to  obsene  and  control 
Russian  intrigues  in  Asia  Minor,  such  an  Armenia  would  afford  her  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  The  effect  of  its  establishment  on  the  Armenian 
nation  itself  would  be  very  great,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  Russia.  The  Armenians  desire,  above  all  things,  the  restoration  of 
their  national  life.  This  idea,  dormant  for  ccntuines,  was  roused  to  life 
by  tlie  Franco- Austrian  war  and  tlic  unification  of  Italy,  and  it  has  been 
withering  streugth  ever  since.  They  have  no  wish  to  be  lost  in  the 
great  Russian  Empire,  and  those  who  are  already  there  look  for  the 
restoration  of  their  own  ancient  kingdom  with  as  much  interest  as  their 
brethren  in  Turkey.  An  Armenian  Principality  would  necessarily  look 
upon  Russia  as  its  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  an  autonomous  Province 
would  be  a  pledge  for  the  ultimate  establishrocnt  of  such  a  Principality. 
It  might  even  in  the  end  include  Russian  as  well  as  Turkish  Armenia  ; 
while  if  the  Armenians  arc  left  to  depend  on  Russia,  the  ine\itable 
result  will  be  the  annexation  of  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
Turkey  has  still  a  large  war  indemnity  to  pay  to  Russia,  and  it  is  not 
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unlikely  that  it  will  be  finally  paid  by  the  cession  of  this  territory.  There 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  to  sustain  this 
demand  of  the  Armenians,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  result, 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  scheme  is  a  practicable  one.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  Province  in  Mount  Lebanon  has  been  a  success. 
It  ifl  tlic  envy  of  the  whole  Turkish  Empire.  The  conditions  of  the 
problem  in  Armenia  are  not  essentially  different^  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  more  remote,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Turks  is  that  the  Armenians  are  not  really  in  the 
majority  in  Armenia.  This  has  been  proved  by  a  deliberate  falsification 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Saharn^  and  by  counting  the  KiirJs  as  a  part  of 
the  Mohammedan  population.  In  factj  the  Kurds  are  nomads,  who 
arc  now  in  Armenia^  now  in  Persia^  and  again  in  Mesopotamia.  They 
do  not  properly  form  a  part  of  the  popnlatioii  of  Armenia^  and  what  is 
more,  they  are  Mohammedans  only  in  name.  They  have  been  a  curse 
to  the  Province,  simply  because  the  Turkish  Government  has  chosen  to 
make  them  so.  It  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  for  the  Armenians  to 
organiae  and  maintain  a  strong  force  to  keep  these  savages  in  order,  but 
it  would  involve  no  serious  difficulty  if  the  Turkish  Government  would 
honestly  use  its  influence  to  keep  them  quiet.  Even  if  it  should  not  do 
80,  the  present  state  of  the  country  might  be  greatly  improved,  for  these 
cowardly  robbers  know  very  well  that  they  have  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  Turkish  courts  or  police.  Let  them  once  learn  the  contrary— let 
a  few  of  them  be  hanged — let  the  Armenians  be  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves^  and  the  Kurds  would  give  them  very  little  trouble.  They  proved 
their  cowardice  to  the  satisfaction  of  t!ie  world  during  the  late  war.  As 
soldiers  they  were  worthless,  and  their  time  was  devoted  to  plundering 
unarmed  peasants,  who  were  Turkish  subjects.  They  will  always  be  a 
source  of  trouble  so  long  as  there  is  a  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  a  Shah  of 
Persia,  but  their  existence  is  a  reason  in  favour  of  a  Province  of  Armenia 
rather  than  against  it.  Leaving  them  out  of  the  account,  the  Armenians 
would  be  in  a  large  majority  in  this  Province,  in  spite  of  their  sufferings 
since  the  Crimean  War. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  this  Province  is  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  do  not  live  in  it, 
but  are  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor,  and  that  those  who  do  live  there 
are  not  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  nation.  At  best  it  can  only 
be  a  very  partial  relief  to  the  Armenians,  as  a  whole,  and  even  suppos* 
ing  that  the  population  of  Asia  Minor  should  emigrate  to  the  new 
Province,  this  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  Armenians  and  for 
Alia  Minor*  It  would  leave  the  Turks  absolutely  supreme  in  Asia 
Minor,  entirely  removed  from  Christian  influence,  and  without  any 
motive  for  sclf-improvemeut.  It  would  involve  an  immense  loss  of 
property  to  the  Armenians,  and  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  ever  rising 
to  influence  outside  of  their  distant,  inland  province, 
^  In  reply  to  this  objection,  which  seems  to  be  a  serious  one,  the 
H  ArmeDians  say  that  they  would  of  course  prefer  a  general  decculraliza^ 
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tion  and  secularization  of  the  Government,  which  would  secure  their  equal 
rights  everywhere,  but  that  the  impassibility  of  now  Becuriug  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  special  wants  of  Armenia  should  be  neglected.  Half  a 
loaf  is  always  better  than  no  bread.  They  acknowledge  that  the  people 
of  Armenia  are  not  so  enlightened  as  those  of  some  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
but  it  is  not  their  fault,  and  thev  never  can  be  educated  and  civilized 
under  the  present  regime,  but  they  are  an  industrious,  peaceable,  pro- 
gressive people^  who  will  rapidly  improve  under  favourable  circumstances. 
They  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  general  immigration  from  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  although  many  will  return  from  Russia,  and  a 
certain  number  will  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  enough 
to  increase  the  population  fifty  per  cent.  The  Armenians  in  Asia 
Minor  are  generally  property-holders  who  would  not  sacrifice  what 
they  have  to  take  their  chance  in  a  new  country.  Those  who  have 
nothing,  and  those  who  are  especially  oppressed,  would  undoubtedly  go, 
but  there  would  be  no  general  exodus.  Men  are  by  nature  bound  to 
the  place  where  they  are  born,  and  nothing  but  war  or  famine  can 
uproot  them.  This  is  the  testimony  of  history.  There  are  no 
examples  in  history  of  great  displacements  of  population  brought  about 
simply  by  oppression  and  bad  government.  Men  sutler,  and  bate,  and 
rebel,  but  they  do  not  voluntarily  emigrate  en  mas^e.  Very  few  Greeks 
have  left  theii'  homes  in  Turkey  to  make  new  ones  in  free  Greece, 
Very  few  of  the  suii'ering  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  have  gone  to  the 
?rincipality-  Whatever  advantage  there  may  be  to  Turkey  or  to  the 
^Armenians  in  their  remaining  in  their  present  homes  will  not  be  lost 
by  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Armenia,  while  the  existenee  of 
such  a  Province  will  gratify  the  pride^  and  encourage  the  hopes  of 
Armenians  everywhere. 

Still  another  objection  is  made  to  this  Province  on  the  ground 
that  the  Armenians  are  not  competent  to  govern  it.  They  have  no 
experienced  men  to  fill  the  higher  offices,  and  they  are  naturftlly 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  disinclined  to  submit  to  authority.  In 
reply  to  this  the  Armenians  point  to  the  fact  that  there  arc  many 
Armenians  already  occupying  high  positions  under  the  Turkish 
Government,  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  there  ought  to  be,  bat 
still  enough  to  meet  all  the  possible  demands  of  Armenia,  They 
claim  also  that  they  have  had  less  trouble  in  the  management  of 
their  Church  affairs  than  any  other  nationality,  and  that  while  they 
object  to  submit  to  the  Pope  or  any  other  foreigner,  they  alwujs 
treat  their  own  authorities  with  proper  respect  There  is  undoubt€<U]r 
a  certain  spirit  of  independence  and  self-assertion  in  the  Armemau 
character,  and  the  power  of  the  Patriarch  is  far  more  limited  than  that 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Tliere  is  perhaps  some  foundation  for  tlie 
idea  that  they  are  not  a  united  people,  but  only  in  the  aaxnc  sense  in 
which  it  might  he  said  of  any  European  nation^  even  of  finglaniL 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Armenian  chamcter  which  makes  Ihcm 
leM  fit  fur  8elf-gO¥iariimciiil  than  the  Oreeka  or  the  Bolgariana. 


I 
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know  of  no  other  objection  to  the  autonomy  of  Armenia  except  the 
t  that  the  Turks  are  opposed  to  it.  An  oracular  sayings  which 
originatecl  in  France,  has  been  current  since  the  ConferencCj  to  the 
^effect  that  England  failed  in  this  attempt  because  she  forgot  the  Turks, 
like  most  oracular  sayings  it  is  true  in  sound,  and  false  in  fact.  As 
rd  Salisbury  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lordsj  "  The  Conference 
iled  simply  because  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  instil  any  com- 
on  sense  into  the  heads  of  the  Turks/^  Neither  their  interests  nor 
ir  wishes  were  forgotten,  but  their  folly  and  their  obstinacy  were 
under-estimated.  The  same  thing  happened  after  the  war,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  happen  again.  Their  character  is  fully  established.  All  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  East  by  the  European  Powers  are  now  made 
in  view  of  the  conviction  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  power  is 
only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  The  fact  that  the  Porte 
objects  to  the  autonomy  of  Armenia  is  of  no  consequence  except  as  it 
affects  tlie  question  whether  it  is  practicable  to  overcome  her  opposition 
without  a  premature  destruction  of  the  Empire.  This  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Turkey  might  be  led  by  the  united  action 
of  the  Powers  which  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  to  see  that 
tlie  autonomy  of  Annenia   cannot  possibly  injure  the  Turkish  Empire 

I  or  hasten  the  end.  It  will  rather  tend  to  remove  the  Armenian 
question  from  the  field  of  diplomacy,  and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of 
any  immediate  explosion.  As  to  the  Turks  who  now  live  in  this 
Province  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain  by  the 
change.  It  is  only  a  few  wealthy  Beys,  and  a  few  Turks  sent  from 
Constantinople,  who  profit  by  the  present  state  of  things.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  suffer  from  them.  Armenians  and  Turks  can  live 
together  in  perfect  harmony*  The  Armenian  has  none  of  that  inborn 
hatred  for  the  Turk  which  is  felt  by  some  of  the  nationalities  of 
Turkey,  He  appreciates  his  good  qualities,  and  fully  comprehends  the 
advantages  of  having  him  for  a  customer.  The  Turks  themselves 
like  the  Armenians  better  than  any  other  Christians,  and  know  very 
well  how  to  live  at  peace  with  them.  The  Turkish  population  would 
certainly  not  object  to  the  change. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  Armenian  Question  ;  sucli  arc  their  com- 
plaints and  demands.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  the  Armenians 
have  a  right  to  keep  up  this  agitation  and  press  this  question  upon 
the  attention  of  Eiu-ope,  let  him  read  the  sixty- first  Article  of  that 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  was  signed  two  years  ago  by  IWkey  and  all 
the  Great  Powers : — "  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  realLze,  without 
any  delay,  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  which  arc  demanded  by  the 
local  wants  of  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  iVrmenians,  and  to 
guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds.  It  will 
pcriotlically  make  known  the  measures  tidtcn  to  this  end  to  the  Powers, 
who  will  superintend  the  application  of  them." 

An  Eastern   Statesman, 


PROFESSOR  MAX   MULLER   AND  MR.  MILL 

ON   LIBERTY. 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  is  a  noble  aud  delightful  writer, 
with  a  speciality  in  wliich  he  is  uaapproachable ;  but  the  topic  of 
his  article  "On  Freedom*'  (Contemporahy  Review  for  November,  1879)  is 
debateable  ground  for  all  intelligent  people.  As  I  think  so  much  of  it 
as  relates  to  Mr.  Mill's  essay  "  On  Liberty"  is  in  some  points  seriously 
misleading  and  mischievonsj  and  in  others  hardly  accurate,  I  venture  to 
submit  a  few  paragraphs  upon  it  for  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  readers* 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  question  for  the  moment  is,  not  whether 
Mr, Mill  was  right  either  in  bis  principles  or  in  the  application  of  thcm^ 
but  what  he  said  and  meant.  Fortunately  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
are  not  left  to  conjecture,  for  the  book  exists,  is  written  in  pellucid 
English,  and  is  presented  to  us  by  Mill  Iiimself  as  "n  kind  of  philosophic 
text-book"  of  a  certain  "  truth,"  It  would  be  rather  strange  if  his 
meaning  were  not  accessible,  and  yet  no  book  of  his  has  been  less  un- 
derstood. This  is  partly  because  the  sentiment  of  justice  was  exceedingly 
strong  in  Mill,  and  his  '^  detachment^^  of  mind  very  great ;  whereas  in 
the  majority  of  us  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  weak,  and  prejudice  of 
routine  or  position  strong ;  but  no  doubt  the  '*  passionate'^  manner  in 
which  Professor  Max  Miiller  truly  says  it  is  written,  tends  to  arouse 
antagonism  before  reflection  has  had  time  to  do  its  work ;  and,  with  all 
his  caution,  which  is  marked,  Mill  managed  to  offend  a  good  many 
interests  besides  those  of  what  he  oddly  aud  mistakenly  called  Calvinism, 
and  those  of  the  Permissive-Prohibitory  Alliance*  llis  use  of  the  word 
Calvinism  is  an  example  of  his  desire  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  vexa- 
tion to  certain  readers ;  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  Calvinism  was,  of  all 
forms  of  orthodox  Christianity,  the  one  that  had  the  fewest  friends,  and 
BO  he  used  that  word  for  the  purpose  of  **  hedging^'  upon  a  much  wider 
question  than  any  that  might  lie  in  dispute  between  Jonathan  Edwards 
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blind  John  Weslej,  However,  in  running  through  the  Essay  this  point  will 
Irccur,  though  my  chief  coucern  will  be  with  hia  "  Applications/'  direct 
|iiDd  indirect;  because  from  those  alone  his  meaning  might  be  extracted. 

The  first  comment  of  the  learned  Professor  which  surprised  nic  was 
[that  in  his  essay  '*On  Liberty"  "  Mill  far  once  becomes  passionate/' 
jit  is  perfectly  true  that  Mill  does  become  passionate  here,  but  as  he  is 
I  very  much  more  passionate  in  his  essay  ''  Ou  the  Subjection  of  Women/' 
[the  instance  is  not  solitary,  however  Mr,  Mill  may  ^'deserve  the  title  of 
fSercne  Highness/'     This,  however,  is  not  important. 

The  passage  in  the  Professor's  article  which  most  of  all  startled  me  was 
I  the  following  (p,  375): — ^^I  can  hardly  believe  that,  were  he  [Mill]  still 
among  us,  he  would  claim  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for  the  individual 

I  than  is  now  accorded  to  every  one   of  us  in  the  society  in  which  we 
move/'     As  I   said  before,  we  are  not  remitted  to  conjecture  iu   this 
matter,  for  his  words  are  in  our  possession.     But  his  deeds  are  in  our 
possession  also,  and  we  know  that  he  deliberately  risked  his  seat   for 
Westminster  by  subscribing  towards   Mr.  Bradlaugh's  expenses  in  his 
candidature  for  Northampton.     Charles  Lever,  in  that  much  underrated 
book  of  hisj  "The  Confessions  of  Paul  Goslett,*'  summed  up  the  usual 
Foreign  Office  instructions  to   British   agents  sent  abroad  on   political 
missions  in  some  such  words  as  these — ''in  ahortj  you  will  do  what 
you  please,  and  take  the  consequences/^     It  is  also  a  well-known  doc- 
j  trine  of  certain  jurists,  that  in  the  case  of  mala  prohibUaj  as  distinguished 
^from  mala  in  »e,  the  citizen  may  be  held  guiltless  if  he  disobeys  the  law, 
ISO  long  as  he  submits  to  the  penalty — ^that  being  the   choice  offered  to 
I  him,  and  accepted  by  him  under  a  tacit   political  compact.      But  the 
liberty''  for  which  Mr.  Mill  contended  was  hardly  the  liberty  to  do 
[irhat  you  please   and   take  the  consequences ;  and  his   words  and  hi^ 
r deeds  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  be  would  have  said  and  done  in 
the  case  of  the  infamous  C,  D.  Acts  (his  opinion  about  them  is  specifically 
L  on  record) ;  in  the  case  of  the  Mrs.  Bcsant  dead-lock ;  in  the  case  of 
I  the  latest  Truelove  prosecution;  in  the  case  of  the  attempts  in  America 
I  to  put  down  Mormon  polygyny  by  force — a  subject  upon  which  I  shall 
I  quote  his  exact  words,  as  an  a  fortiori  instance.    Neither  the  reader  nor 
1  myself  stands  under  any  obligation  to  decide  upun  these  matters  in  the 
^abstract ;  the  question  before  us  is,   what  Mr.  Mill  wmte  and  meant. 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  choosing  extreme 
es  for  purposes  of  illustration;    and   that  for   the  just  and  obvious 
treason  that  extreme  cases  are  valuable  for  testing  principles — qM.,  if 
the  argument  will  take  us  as  far  as  Z,  thcn^a  mulfo  fortiori,  it  will  take 
ns  to  K  or  L.      In  '^  Liberty^'  Mr.  Mill  has  referred  to  Mr.  Truelove  by 
dame  (chap.  ii.  on  '^  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion"),  and  though 
am  unable  to  say  what  Mr.  Mill  would  have  thought  of  the  incrimi- 
nated pamphlet, — for  I  have   not   seen  it,  and  he  was  himself  a  very 
itious  and  reticent  propagandist, — yet  we  may  be  sure — ^"with  less  ado 
Ixan  a  volume/'  as  Milton  phrases  it^ — that  he  would  have  subscribed 
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for  Mr,  Truelove  as  boldly  as  he  did  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh^  and  that  hi  a 
notion  of  the  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  did  not  mean  that  a 
publisher  was  to  be  at  '*  liberty'^  to  issue  any  book  he  pleased  on  cou* 
dition  that  he  would  pick  oakum  for  six  months  and  sleep  on  a  plank 
with  a  block  for  a  pillow*  Neither,  passing  frnm  legal  to  social  penal- 
ties (though  in  practice  they  are  but  little  distinguishable,  because 
unjust  social  penalties  generally  had  to  breaches  of  the  law),  did 
Mr.  Mill,  when  he  advocated  freedom  of  discussion,  mean  that  a  Norman 
Macleod  should  have  full  '^liberty"  to  express  himself  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  provided  he  would  submit  to  be  hissed  on  the  streets,  and 
^'  cut"  by  troops  of  comrades.  At  least,  to  use  Professor  Max  Mailer's 
own  pleasant  phrase^  "  I  can  hanlly  believe"  Mr.  Mill  would  have 
written  an  impassioned  "  philosophic  text-hook"  to  no  stronger  purpooo 
than  that. 

And  there  is  one  other  momentous  topic,  as  to  which  "  I  can  hardly 
believe"  the  accomplished  Professor  has^  in  referring  to  Mill,  followed 
the  principle  adopted  by  John  Locke  in  another  ease — "  An  Essay 
towards  the  understanding  of  Saint  PauFs  Epistles  by  comuUin^  Saint 
Paul  himself/^  Mill  was  a  passionate  and  persistent  advocate  of  Na- 
tional Education ;  it  was  one  of  the  gravest  points  in  the  crtdenda  and 
agenda  of  his  school  of  thought.  But  when  1  have  quoted,  as  I  propose 
to  do,  his  exact  words  upon  that  subject  in  '^  Liberty/'  I  engage  that 
the  reader  will  ''  hardly  believe^^  that  the  author  would  acquiesce  in 
either  the  law  or  the  practice  as  it  stands.  Both  arc  dead  in  the  teeth 
of  his  express  words. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  quote  Mr.  MUPs  vehement  condem- 
nation of  ''  picketing,"  and  generally  of  the  policy  of  the  Trades' 
Unions ;  but,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  on  any  of  these  points^ 
and  some  others,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  sentence  I  have  quoted 
above  from  the  article  (heginning  "  I  can  hardly  believe*')  is,  as  I  hare 
called  it,  mischievous  and  misleading — that  is  to  say,  if  Mr.  MiU's 
opinions  in  one  of  his  chief  works  are  worthy  of  discussion*  Equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  though  more  difficult  to  dispute,  is  the  following 
(pp.  369-70)  :— 

*'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  ptincipleis  for  which  Mill  pleaded  80  warmly  aed 
strenuously  in  his  essay  *  On  Liberty '  would  at  the  present  day  be  ciialleoged 
or  resisted,  even  by  tbo  most  illib43ral  of  philosophers  or  the  mosteonaertrativit  of 
'  oUticians.  ISliirs  demands  sound  very  humble  to  ^ur  ears.  They  amount  id 
no  more  than  this*:  *  that  the  individual  is  not  account^ible  to  society  for  His 
actions  so  far  as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no  person  but  himself,  nod  thfti  ba 
may  be  subjected  to  social  or  legal  puoisbinents  for  such  actions  only  as  one  ft^ 
judiciid  to  the  interests  of  others*'  ** 

Deeply  as  I  Imve  the  houour  of  admiring  a  large  part  of  Proleaaor  Max 
MiiUer*s  article^  I  am  uuablc  to  follow  the  lucaning,  or,  should  I  ssy, 
to  get  at  tlie  weight  or  signifieauec  of  whnt  the  Profcssar  allcgus  is 
his  primary  point  of  disagreement  with  MilL  He  adrntU  th*t  ••  the 
principle  of  individuality"  is  in  danger;  but  doubts  whether  what  Mill 
calls  **  the  regime  of  public  opialou  is  chicHy  answerable  for  it.**     Tb^ 
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karaed  Prolc5,atn  sinft^  tlic  burden  to  what  the  Buddhists  call  Karmun : 
*^  Our  real  enemies  are  at  our  back :  the  heaviest  chaius  fastened  an  U8 
are  those  made   by  our  auecstora,  not  our   contemporaries/'     I  have 

Jookerl  very  carefully  at  this,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  altera  the  problem* 
[t  looks  like  saying  our  real  cnenaies  are  not  our  present  opinions,  but 
the  plst  opinions  which  have  helped  to  create  the  present  opinions; 
or  sometliing  of  that  sort ;  for  I  find  myself  puzzled  in  trjiug  to  reduce 
the  proposition  to  any  form  whatever  which  shall  not  resemble  an  iden- 
tical proposition.     The  "  r4^ime  of  public  opinion^'  says  that  the  bride 

r shall  cut  the  cake  with  her  own  hand  at  the  weddinj^  breakfast.     Very 

F^ood.  I  read  Mr,  McLennan,  or  Mr.  Tylor,  or  Sir  John  Lubbock^  and 
I  am  told  (and  fully  believe)  that  this  is  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  woman  was  bound  to  be  the  wife  of  the  whole  tribe  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  the  husband  could  appropriate  her.  I  can 
certainly  conceive  that  if  this  fact  were  published  broadcast  throughout 

^the  land,  it  would  so  disgiist  brides  and  bridegrooms  that  the  custom 
rould  be  dropped,  because  it  would   then  become  marked.     But   the 
case  is  hardly  in  point.     I  presume  that  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  in  his 

Lplaee'*  took  a  sovereign  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and,  meditatively 

'twirling  it  round,  asked  the  House  that  immortal  question,  '^  What  is 
pound  y  Professor  Max  Miiller  might  have  murmured  "  Babylon ;" 

jbot  it  does  not  seem  to  lead  up  to  much;  and  siuce  nobody  contends 
that  the  sovereign  and  the  sliilling  arc  creatures  of  the  Pure  Reason, 
one  ground  for  keeping  them  or  kicking  them  out  is  as  good  as 
another. 

However,  there  are  no  doubt  cases  in  which  the  very  best  thing  to 
be  done  to  break  the  back  of  a  powerful  tradition,  social  or  other,  would 

pbe  to  relate  the  his^tory  of  it,  and  show  how^  it  came  to  be  here.  But 
bow  this  stands  related  to  the  questions  debated  in  Mr.  Mill's  "Liberty" 
is  not  clear  to  me.  We  must  have  ancestors ;  and  we  shall  be  ancestors 
to  those  who  follow  us.  Inevitably  we  have  received  something  from 
the  past;  inevitably  we  shall  pass  something  on.  But  it  will  still 
remain    true    that  ^^the   regime  of  public   opinion"  is  the  enemy  of 

f**  individuality'^  and  free  growth — and  all  the  weapons  forged  by 
Mill  must  be  as  good  as  ever,  if  good ;  and  as  much  wanted,  if  wanted. 
Tlie  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  looking  carefully  at  the  article, 
^es  37G  and  377,  whether  I  have  or  have  not  reason  to  feel  puzzled 
the  proposed  shifting  of  the  ground. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  article    there   are  two    paragraphs    which 
rery  noticeable,  repeating^  as  they  do,  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  mis- 
Diiding  and  mischievous — that  is  to  say,  if  Mr*  Mill's  opinions  are  of 
any  value  to  us  (pp,  395,  396) : — 


**  To  Bum  up.    No  one  can  read  Miirs  essay  *  On  Liberty  '  at  the  present  mo- 
Eit        '  '    *'iig  that  even  during  the  short  period  of  the  last  twenty  years 

advocated  so  strongly  and  passionately^  the  cause  of  individual 
iumg  hik^  liAudo  rapid  progress,  aye,  hns  carried  Uie  day.     In  no  country  fimy 
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a  man  be  so  entirely  himself^  so  truo  to  hunself  and  yet  XoyA  to  sucilm^j  ;i 
England, 

**  But,  although  the  enemy  whose  encroachments  Alill  feared  mo»t  and' 
reaented  most  has  been  driven  back  and  forced  to  keep  within  his  own  bounds, 
though  such  names  as  Dissent  and  Nonconformity^  which  were  fonnerly  uscni  in 
society  as  fatal  diurts,  eeem  to  have  lost  all  the  |K>i3on  which  they  once  containetl^ 
^lilPs  principal  fears  liave  neverthelnas  not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  unifor- 
iTtity  which  he  saw  approaching  with  its  attendant  evils  of  feebleness,  iiidiffei'enc©, 
and  sequacity,  has  been  spreading  more  widely  than  ever  in  his  days.*' 

Here,  indeed^  there  is  a  plain  issue.  *^^No  one  can  read  Mill's  essay 
'  Oil  Liberty'  without  feeling  that  even  during  the  short  period  of  tlic 
last  twenty  years  the  cause  which  he  advocated  so  strongly  and  passion* 
ately,  the  cause  of  individual  freedom^  has  made  rapid  progress,  aye, 
lias  carried  the  day/^  Now,  if  this  means  merely  freedom  to  do  as  yoii 
like  and  tate  the  consequences,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  that  is  not 
what  Mill  meant.  I  have  read  Mr.  Mill's  "  Liberty/'  and  I  hold  thmt 
during  the  last  twenty  years  "  the  cause  which  he  advocated"  has 
had  a  mixed  history,  but  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  great  deal  woree 
off  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  shackles 
to  which  ^lill  referred  by  name  that  has  been  removed ;  while  several 
of  the  old  weapons  against  freedom  have  been  hunted  up  and  loaded, 
ready  to  go  off  in  case  of  need.  Some  causes  of  opprobrium  have 
been  removed,  for  example,  by  the  Secular  Oaths  Bill ;  but,  speaking 
broadly,  whatever  legal  freedom  of  discussion  and  action  has  gained, 
has  been  gained  by  compromise  or  a  fluke.  The  opening  of  museums, 
picture  galleries,  &c*,  on  Sunday  (which  he  advocates  in  strong 
terms,  but  as  to  which  I  hesitate  greatly),  will  probably  be  carried 
before  long  j  but,  on  the  whole,  the  power  of  society  over  the  indU 
vidual,  whether  by  law  or  otherwise,  has  been  immensely  fortified^ 
Mr.  !Max  Miiller  looks  at  these  things  from  the  summits  of  **  the 
mountains  of  Rassclas,''  or  some  such  place,  with  that  splendid  and 
capacious  brain  of  his  full  of  Sanskrit  If  he  will  read  more  tir--  --  rrs, 
and  read  them  minutely,  he  will  receive  a  very  different  irnpr*  .*m 

that  which  now  possesses  him.  Judges,  magistrates,  barristers,  aud 
officials  of  various  kinds  have  taken  to  putting  on  the  legal  screw  in 
ways  which  were  not  di*eamt  of  in  the  days  when  Mr,  Mill  wrote  his 
Essay.  I  could  quote  from  memory  a  score  of  instances  within  the  last  few 
months — instances,  I  mean,  in  which  official  administrators  of  one  kind 
or  the  other  have  used  the  law  as  a  screw  to  compel  not  only  judieiallj 
formulated  compliance,  but  compliance  far  beyond  that  limit  It  b  one 
of  the  vilest  forms  of  persecution,  and  it  is  a  growing  one.  The  specific 
cases  are  passed  over  in  silence,  or  half  silence,  because  no  one  likes  to 
touch  pitch;  but  that  is  what  the  administrators  count  upon.  In  thoie 
serene  academic  gi^ovcs  in  which  Professor  Max  Mi'dler  nalks  with  lti» 
rirt  Socraiici^  he  misses  all  this ;  but  if  he  were  a  jounialist,  a  shop- 
keeper,  a  city  clerk,  or  some  other  hard- worked  poor  man  or  woman  of] 
precarious  income,  but  holding  heresies,   he   would  tiuickly  find  wheiv 
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the  stoc  piiiclieji*  I  thiuk  Sir  Fitzjamcs  Stephcu  took  a  much  more 
uccurate  view  of  the  situation  in  his  **  Liberty,  Equality,  autl  Fraternity," 
and  it  is  very  different  from  the  one  before  me — iu  fact,  the  direct  oppo* 
site,  if  my  memor}'  serves  me.  And  there  was  a  characteristic  paper 
of  his  in  this  Review,  in  which  he  warned  us  of  the  existence  of  certain 
aocient  blunderbusses  of  statute  law,  which  might  be  made  to  go  oft 
aomo  day  in  a  manner  sufficiently  unfavourable  to  the  liberty  of  which 
we  are  told  we  have  so  much.  ^'  In  no  country  may  a  man  be  so 
entirely  himself,  so  true  to  himself,  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  as  in 
England,''  says  Professor  Max  Mullcr,  The  proposition  is  a  cheap  one, 
id  true ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  retort,  "  Vcs,  this  country  is  better 
ban  others,  but  bad  is  the  best ;  and  the  liberty  you  cite  is,  for 
too  many  people,  liberty  to  starve  or  to  conform/'  The  following 
passage  from  Mr.  MilPs  '^  Liberty,"  is  as  true  now  as  when  he  wTote 
it,  and  events  seem  to  promise  that  it  will  acquire  additional  rather 
than  diminished  force  :~ 

**  Unhappily  there  is  no  security  in  the  stale  of  tlie  public  mind,  that  the 
suspension  of  the  worst  forms  of  legal  persecution,  which  hns  lasted  for  about 
the  spanc  of  a  generation,  will  continue.  In  this  age  the  quiet  surface  of  routine- 
is  us  often  ruffled  by  attempts  to  resuscitate  past  evils  as  to  introduce  new 
benetiie*  ....  Where  there  is  the  strong  permanent  leaven  of  intolerance  in 
iho  feeliQgs  of  a  peopie,  which  at  all  times  abides  in  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  it  needs  but  httle  to  provoke  them  into  actively  perseciiting  those  whom 
Xhay  have  never  ceased  to  think  proper  objects  of  persecution.  For  it  is  this— 
it  is  the  opinion  men  entertain,  and  the  fct^lings  they  cherish,  respecting  those 
who  disown  the  beliefs  thoy  deem  important,  which  makes  this  country  not  a 
pUioc  of  mental  freedom.  For  a  long  time  past  the  cliief  mischief  of  the  legal 
penalties  is  that  they  strengthen  the  social  stigma*  It  is  that  stigma  which  is 
rcftUy  effective,  and  so  effective  is  it,  that  the  ju'ofession  of  opinions  which  are 
under  the  ban  of  society  is  much  less  comnion  in  England,  than  is  in  many  other 
conntnos  the  avowal  of  those  which  incur  risk  of  judicial  punishment.  In  respect 
ci  tns  but  those  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  make  them  independent 

<ii  ^i-will  of  others,  opinion  .  .  *  .  is  as  efficacious  as  law»  men  might  as 

Hfcil  be  imprisoned  as  excluded  from  the  means  of  earning  their  bread*  Those 
whoise  bread  is  secured,  and  who  desire  no  favours  of  men  in  power,  or  from 
bodies  of  men,  or  from  the  public,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  open  avowal  of 
aoy  opinions  but  to  be  ill  tliouglxt  of  and  ill  spoken  of,  and  this  it  ought  not 
Co  require  a  very  heroic  moidd  to  enable  them  to  bear.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
appeal  ad  misen'cordiam  m  behalf  of  such  persons.  But  though  we  do  not  now 
mJlict  so  much  evil  on  those  who  think  differently  from  ua,  as  it  was  formerly  our 
custom  to  do,  it  may  be  that  we  do  ourselves  as  much  evil  as  ever  by  our 
treatment  of  them,' ^ 

In  all  this,  and  indeed  in  much  more  and  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  say  all  he  meant  or  anything  near 
it.  He  wrote  with  a  halter  round  his  neck^  and  knew  it*  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  temporized  or  fenced,  but  I  do  mean  that  his  policy  was  to 
introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  because  he  thought  that  was  the 
only  way  of  gaining  any  advantage  for  the  cause  he  had  at  hearty 
namely,  absolute  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  conduct — including, 
of  course,  the  liberty  to  make  fresh  experiments  of  living — in  all  par- 
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ticnlars  in  wlucli  specific  injury  to  others  could  not  be  made  out  ttpoD 
purely  secular  principles.  It  would  be  rude  to  say  that  liis  treattuent 
of  the  difficulty  wLicli  arises  iu  his  path  from  the  fact  of  Christianity 
being  the  law-established  religion  of  this  country,  and  the  indirect 
eflect  of  the  Blasphemy  LaWj  the  Test  Acts^  and  similar  things^  existing 
or  passed  away  but  still  surviving  as  influeneeSj^ — I  say  it  would  be 
rude  to  affirm  that  Ids  treatment  of  that  difficulty  and  some  others  wii» 
tiresome  and  wcak^  but  it  was  a  failure.  His  beating  about  the  bush  in 
this  matter  is  a  startling  comment  on  his  own  text.  Personally^  I  think 
the  whole  argument  of  the  book  breaks  down  for  want  of  the  Theistic 
premiss.  If  no  theory  of  morals  can  be  created  by  the  "  practical 
Reason,"*  without  tho  postulate  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  some  shapc^ 
much  less  can  we  ai'rive  without  that  postulate  at  the  stringent  conclu- 
sions involved  in  the  plea  fi:)r  "  Liberty/^  Unless  I  believe  that  I  am 
taken  care  of  in  every  perilous  act  of  conscience  by  a  Power  higher 
than  my  own;  unless  I  can,  in  resisting  unjust  force,  fall  back  upon 
Divine. sympathy,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  final  result  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  but  that  its  goodness,  or,  as  Mr,  Sidgwick  would  say,  its 
'^  felicific  "  character,  is  insured  whatever  becomes  of  me,  the  back  of  my 
moral  energy  is  inevitably  broken.  In  comparing  Mr.  Mill's  treatment  of 
the  question  of  "  Liberty  ^'  with  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen^s  criticism  of  that 
treatment,  I  should  say  that  the  latter  has  a  considerable  advantage — 
for  his  '*  God ''  scarcely  deserves  the  name — practically  he  trundles  the 
idea  of  a  Providence  otV  the  platform.  And  he  then,  quite  cousistcntly, 
discusses  the  question  of  freedom  as  if  human  beings  were  vermin,  with 
no  horizons  and  no  guaranteed  hopes.  The  outcome  is  somewhat  brutal^ 
and  the  '*  gentle  reader  '^  feels  rather  as  if  he  had  been  kicked  thaij 
argued  with ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  deny  the  inconse- 
quence of  Mr,  Mill's  position.  If  the  theory  of  liberty  is  condenme<3 
for  ever  to  move  in  this  circle,  "  Society  must  not  ignore  Individualitj 
because  Individuality  is  sacred — Individuality  must  not  ignore  Society 
because  Society  is  sacred  *'  (which  is  what  Mr.  Mill  is  reduced  to),  then 
we  can  do  nothing  but  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  cases  arise.  Henci 
the  inevitable  weakness  of  much  of  his  argument,  and  the  diflLcnlty 
which  nearly  every  friend  of  his  book  is  placed  in :  since  it  looks  all 
but  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  stand  forward  and  say,  ^'  I  agi-ee  iu  the 
main  with  these  conclusions,  and  with  most  of  the  special  arguments 


*  See  the  concluding  ^lamgrApliB  of  Mr,  Sidgwiok^A  *'  Metboda  of  Ethiiu,"  comi^oriog  ike 
fifwiMidioiKif  '     '        r;:^**Iti«,  one  may  F  -**       ^^^        ,  i     .1  .    ^Vil^trntilk* 

EesM&thiii  t  s''  {Le.,  Tlitism.  or  v  obtolae 

And  T  wiTii,  I    oil  f}t(>  resource  c:  - ..,,...  ,  .-ji^^itv  i 

regard  ^i  c  conmnandmonta  ot  irod,  tdih'  1  ] 

BpectdAii  me  Beiog  reaUy  cxifits 1 

iNMrtion  a*  miui  biw*  JUvtii  in  tlit^  ^xcreiso  of  the  Practical  Reason— ob  L 
MM  AH  actuni  force  the  desire  to  do  ^  hat  ia  right  and  n^asonalilc  aa  sacli 
prwnias 'will  1        '  '  "'   ;^weareuot8urjirise4:\totii 

for  oU  ages  1 1  «  predominaDt — declaring' 

tioD  that  if  tL.  ^,„_.,.    .    ...  ;.„..,_  ......  ,.ot  prefer  the  just  man  to  tL^  ... 

to  die  timn  to  live.  " 
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^ employed  to  support  them,  but  still  I  tbink  there  is  no  force  m  them, 
unless  vou  first  supply  a  point  of  leverage  which  the  author  ignores.*' 

From  all  this  the  reader  will  have  gathered,  or  will  at  least  be  pre- 
pared to  hear,  that  there  are  careful  readers  of  the  "  Liberty/*  who  hold 
that  it  Las  rarely  been  understood,  and  rarely  attacked  as  it  should  be 
by  those  who  dislike  it.  I  have  mentioned  both  points  because  they 
cannot  well  be  separated^  tliougli  the  first  is  the  one  now  immediately 
before  us. 

Professor  Max  Mullcr^  quoting  the  sentence  which  he  gives  as  repre* 
iting  Mill's  "  demands/^  remarks  that  '^  they  sound  very  Immble'to  our 

^0wrs/*  The  sentence  he  quotes  is  merely  the  very  wide  generalization 
that  *'  the  iudi\^dnal  should  only  be  subjected  to  legal  or  social  penalties 
for  Bucb  actions  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others."     ThiSj  as 

.it  stands,  is  indeed  ''  very  humble  ;"  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Mill 

pwqnld  never  have  written  a  book,  much  less  a  "  passionate'^  one,  to 
support  so  ob^aous  a  proposition ;  on  the  other,  it  is  incretlible  that 
twenty  years  should  have  made  much  difference  as  to  the  need  for  such 
an  appeal  as  he  did  really  intend  and  did  really  write.  The  truth  is 
that  the  above  passage  is^  by  itself,  barren  and  futile — because  every  act 
that  a  human  being  can  perform  affects  the  interests  of  others,  and  may 
be  prejudicial  to  them.  The  question  to  which  Mill  bends  all  his 
strength  is  a  subsequent  one.  If  all  our  acts  affect  others  (for  instance^ 
a  Saxon  eats  more  than  an  Italian,  the  successful  lover  ousts  the  unsue- 
ccsuful),  any  one  of  our  acts  may  prejudice  others.     Where  to  draw  the 

^line, — that  is  the  question.  Now  MilFs  general  principles,  as  a 
Utilitarian,  tied  him  down  to  a  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  remote  and 
wire-drawn  reasoning  about  consequences,  but  he  betrays  all  along  a 
tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  simplest  issue  he  can  find ;  in  fact,  upon 
what  a  few  troglodytes  would  call  the  dictates  of  plain  justice.  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  can  neither  cat  nor  drink,  nor  take  a  house,  nor 
succeed  in  business,  nor  fail  in  business,  nor  preach,  nor  teach,  without 
the  risk  of  harm  to  some  one*  Suppose — to  take  the  teaching  and 
preaching — suppose  I  preached  some  fond  fathei^'s  daughter  into  a 
nunnery.  Tlie  father  might  say,  "  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  injured  my 
,l..MrrT,K.|,^  and  you  have  certainly  injured  me,  because  you  have  hurt  my 
i  ,    deprived   me   of  her  society,   and  disgraced  the  well-known 

Protestantism  of  our  family,^^  And  he  might  go  on  to  say,  '^  Unless 
the  law  gives  me  a  remedy,  1  will  liave  your  blood  for  this.'^  I  have 
put  a  fair  illustrative  case,  and  one  which  has  abundantly  numerous 
parallels  in  ever}^day  life.       But  where  is  the  answer  to  such  a  father's 

;  demand  ?     There  is  none  ready  to  hand  if  we  simply  take  the  sentence 

jEquoted  by  the  Professor  as  our  guide  to  Mill's  doctrine.  The  act  of 
preaching  a  daughter  into  a  nunnery  is  clearly  not  a  "  self-regarding*' 
act.  Might  society  justly  punish  the  preacher?  Let  us  not  deceive 
otm^lves.  A  lately  deceased  clergyman  urged  from  the  pulpit  that  any 
Auglican   priest  practising  Confession   (1  believe  that   was  it)    should 
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be  puoished  with  death,*  Now  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  pious 
English  men  and  women  who  wouhl  support  some  such  suggestion, 
and  we  are  frequently  having  outbreaks  of  brutality  which  spring 
from  a  similar  root.  But  the  line  drawn  hy  Mr.  Mill — in  accordance 
with  natural  justice — is  this,  that  the  individual  is  not  fairly  punish- 
able, either  by  law  or  otherwise,  for  acts  which — -though  they  may 
actually  hurt  others — need  not  hurt  them  untess  they  like.  The  oflend- 
ing  preacher  might  and  would,  obviously,  reply  to  the  angry  father — 
*'  Your  daughter  could  have  resisted  my  arguments  if  she  had  chosen^ 
and  it  is  with  your  choice  or  submission  that  you  are  hurt.  How  have 
I  wronged  you  ?  I  did  not  interfere  with  your  freedom  of  action  or 
with  hers.  You  were  fully  at  liberty  to  do  your  best  to  keep  her  out  of  a 
nunnery,  and  if  you  did  do  so,  and  failed,  what  is  that  to  me,  or  how 
am  I  responsible  to  any  human  tribunal  for  your  sufferings?" 

Here,  however,  are  some  of  Mr.  Mill^a  own  words,  from  the 
and  I  call  special  attention  to  the  passages  in  italics  i — 

**  The  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  mmie,  is  that  of  pursumg  our  own  goo 
in  our  o\¥T1  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attetupt  to  dejmve  others  of  theirs  or  impH 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  aufifering  each  other  to 
live  as  seems  good  to  themselves  than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems  good 
to  the  rest  ...» 

"  Though  this  doctrine  is  anything  but  now,  and  to  some  persons  may  have  the 
air  of  a  truism,  there  is  no  doctrine  which  stands  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
general  tendency  of  existing  opinions  and  practice 

"  There  is  in  the  world  at  large  an  increasing  inclination  to  stretch  unduly  the 
powers  of  society  over  the  individual  both  by  the  force  of  opinion  and  even  by  that 
of  legislation ;  and  £i3  the  tendency  of  all  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  ia 
to  strengthen  society  and  diminish  the  power  of  the  individual^  this  encroachment 
is  not  one  of  the  evils  which  tend  spontaneously  to  disappear,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  grow  more  and  more  formidable.  The  dispoiiition  of  mankind^  whether 
as  ruiers  or  as  feilotc-citizms^  to  impose  their  own  opiniumf  and  iuclimitions  as  a 
rule  of  conditci  on  others,  is  so  enerfjeiically  supported  ht/  some  of  the  best  and  by 
some  of  the  worst  feelings  incident  to  human  nature^  that  it  is  hardly  ever  kept  und^ 
restraint  hy  anything  but  tvant  of  power ;  and  as  the  power  is  not  declining^  hut 
gi*oicing^  unless  a  strong  harrier  of  moral  conviction  can  be  raised  against  ths  mis* 
chief  we  must  expect  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  worlds  to  see  it  incrcaw*^^ 

It  was  this  "strong  barrier  of  moral  conviction"  that  Mill  wanted 
to  see  built  up;  but  down  to  this  time  not  a  stone  has  been  placed  upon 
the  foundation  he  raised .  Kich  agnosticism  or  atheism  does  not  care, 
and  penniless  conscience  is  too  weak,  to  help  in  the  erection.     But  let  us 

hear  Mill  again  : — 

*  The  acts  of  an  individual  may  be  hurtful  toothers,  or  wanting  in  due  coi^ 
siderution  for  their  welfare,  without  going  to  the  length  of  violating  ony  of  the 
constitutional  rights.     The  offender  may  then  "bo  justly  pvmished  by  opinio 
though  not  by  law.     As  soon  as  any  part  of  a  peraon*3  conduct  affects  prejud 
cially  tho  interests   of  others,  society  has  jurisdiction  over  it,  ort'     '  iu 

whether  the  general  welfare  will  or  will  not  be  promoted  by  inb  t,. 

becomes  open  to  discussion.     But  that-  is  no  room  for  entertaining  atiy  i^ach  (na^aion 

*  He  afterw&rds  ex|ire(Med,  and  |m1ilicly,  bit  gncf  for  ha\ing  made  tliit  Yvic^poMiL 
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^Mn  a  person  »  vonditct  afft^ctsf  the  inter'eete  of  no  persons  beside  himselj]  or  needs 
not  fffft'ct  than  unhss  thttj  like  {all  (he  ^/er»ons  concerned  being  of  Jull  age,  and 
the  ordinary  amoxtnt  of  undersiandiiuf) ^  In  all  such  cases^  fhere  should  be  perftct 
freedmiy  legal  and  social^  to  do  the  action  and  stand  the  conseqvences*^ 

If  this  is  not  plain  language,  Tvbat   are   ilictionaries   for?     And  yet 
rtc&rcely  anybody^  except  Sir  Pltzjames  Stephen,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood it.    Why,  the  words  contain  the  germ  of  a  social  revolutirm;  there 
is  not  a  corner  of  life  into  which  they  do  not  pierce ;  and  yet  Professor 
Max  Miiller  can  write  like  this  (pp.  370,  372);- — 

*'  Wliatever  social  tyranny  raay  have  existed  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  wrung 

'  that  llery  protest  from  the  lips  of  John   Stuurt  Mill,  can  we  imagine  a  state  of 

I  society,  nut  totally  Utopian,  in  which  the  indivitlnal  nmn  need  be  less  ashatned 

i  of  his  social  fetters,  in  which  he  could  more  freely  utter  all  his  hcnest  convictions, 

njore  boldly  propound  all  his  theories,  more  fearlessly  agitate  for  their  sjieedy 

realization?  .  .  ,  - 

**  Granting  even  that  in  ililVs  time  there  existed  some  traces  of  social  tyranny, 
where  are  they  now  ?  Look  at  the  newspapers  and  the  journals.  Is  there  any 
theory  too  wild,  any  refonn  too  violent^  to  be  openly  defended  ?  ** 

If  I  had  simply  heard  these  words,  I  should  certainly  not  have 
Ijelieved  my  ears»  Of  course  t!ie  words  "  not  totally  Utopian  *'  may 
be  made  to  carry  oflF  nearly  anything;  otherwise  I  should  have  said  the 
passage  was  ironicah  Let  Mr.  Max  MiUlcr  try  his  foitune  in  the  open 
as  a  heterodox  journalist,  preacher,  or  lecturer,  and  he  will  speedily  be 
undeceived,  however  moderate  he  may  be  in  his  new  "  theories/'  or 
however  careful  in  the  use  of  language* 

I  have  already  presented  in  Mr.  MilFa  own  language  the  principle 
of  the  essay  *^0n  Liberty/'  namely,  that  in  matters  in  which  the  conduct 
of  A  need  not  hurt  B  or  C  unless  they  like,  there  should  be  perfect 
freedom,  legal  and  social^  to  do  the  act  and  stand  the  consequences. 
But,  of  course^  this  does  not  justify  the  infliction  by  society  of  penal 
"  consequences  *'  (outside  of  the  action  of  the  law  I  mean,  for  we  now 
speak  of  social  freedom)  such  as  would  be  justly  applicable  to  conduct 
irhich  was  intended  by  A  to  be  injurious  to  C  and  Dj  or  whicli  must 
inevitably  and  beyond  dispute  be  so  to  them  or  others,  I  invite  special 
attention  to  this  point,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  case,  and  it 
i$  constantly  overlooked.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  hypothesis 
the  grfumd  taken  up  by  A  is  open  ground.  He  may  be  wrong  :  T5  and 
C  and  all  the  rest  may  think  him  so,  and  they  are  entitled  to  exhibit 
their  view  of  the  matter  both  to  A  and  among  themselves.  Of  course, 
toOj  as  no  one  is  bonnd  to  take  any  one  else  as  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
C  and  D  are  entitled  to  avoid  B  j  but^  adds  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  usual 
delicacy  of  conscience,  *^^not  to  parade  the  avoidance^' — which  would 
be  inflicting  an  injury.  B  acquires  or  retains  his  freedom  at  the  cost 
of  taking  all  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act ;  the  general  constUU' 
Hon  of  the  society  bdng  supposed  to  remain  as  it  was  before  he  did  it — 
for,  by  the  supposition,  he   is  only  doing  what  he   is  entitled  to  do. 
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This  is  the  principle,  and  to  a  kindly^  self- disciplined  spirit,  not  to  say  to  i 
juat  man^  it  is  very  plain  and  easy.     There  ib,  of  course,  no  intention^ 
shortcoming  in  what  Professor  Max  Mliller  hai*  to  &ay  upon  this  suhject 
(p.  373) ;  but,  cousideriug  tlic  immense  brutality  of  the  musses  in  all  rani 
of  society,  and  the  very  hard  times  which  ''  fi-eedum^;i  battle'*  has  alwaj 
had,  it  seems  dangerous  to  touch  so  lightly  the  question  of  merely  social 
penalties.     '^  Had  Mill  any  right  to  complain  uf  these  social  pen  '  " 
No,  certainly  not,  if  proportion  were  kept ;  nor  did  he — all  he  i 
for  is  that  new  opinion  should  have  a  fair  hearing,  and  new  conduct 
fair  handling.     This,  assuredly,  does  not  include  the   right  of  twent 
miUious  of  people  to  put  down  a  handful  of  heretics  or  insm'gent  persot 
by  indirectly  starving  them  or  breaking  their  heai'ts  or  hopes ;  unle 
imhss  Sir  Fitxjames  Stephcn^s  view  of  the  question  be  the  right  one/' 
If  it   be,  there    is   an   end.     Kill   them   all ;  the  devil  yn\i  know   hi»^ 
own ;  and  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  hides. 

It  is  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Applications"  that  Mill  most  freelj 
discloses  his  drif^.  In  the  chapter  preceding  that,  however,  he  ha 
some  very  indignant  words  about  the  treatment  which  the  Mormoc 
seemed  likely  to  receive,  It  will  be  observed  that  he  assumed  (of 
course  ho  did)  that  the  women,  and  the  others  concerned,  were  free 
agents  :  and  that  he  utters  a  protest — which  so  well  known  a  man 
might  have  spared — against  their  peculiar  institution  : — 

**I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  these  examples  of  the  little  accotant  commonly 
made  of  human  liberty,  the  knguage  of  downright  pereecution  which  breaks  out 
from  the  press  of  this  country  whenever  it  feels  called  on  to  notice  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  Mormon  ism 

**  The  article  of  tbe  Morrnonite  doctrine,  which  is  the  chief  provocative  to  the 
antipathy  which  thus  breaks  through  the  ordinary  restrmntsof  rel!pauBtol6tailoe^ 
is  its  sanction  of  polygamy  *  wliich,  though  permitted  to  Mahoniedans,  and 
Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  seems  to  excite  unquenchable  animosity  when  practiBCii 
by  persons  who  speak  English,  and  profess  to  be  a  kind  of  Christians.  Ko  one 
has  a  deeper  disapprobation  than  I  have  of  this  Mormon  institution;  both  for 
other  reasons,  and  because,  far  from  being  in  any  way  countenanced  by  the 
principle  of  liberty,  it  is  a  direct  infraction  of  that  principle,  being  a  mere 
riveting  of  the  chains  of  one  half  of  the  community,  and  an  emancipation  of  the 
other  from  reciprocity  of  obligation  towards  them.  Stilly  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  relation  is  as  much  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  woman  concerned  in 
it,  and  who  may  be  deemed  the  aufierer  by  it,  as  istlie  case  with  any  otlier  form 
of  the  marriage  institution 

**  I  um  not  aware  that  any  community  has  a  right  to  force  another  to  be  civilheed. 
So  long  as  the  suffer  or  s  by  the  bad  law  do  not  invoke  assistance  feom  other  com- 
munities, 1  cannot  admit  that  persons  entirely  unconnected  with  them  ought  to 
step  in  and  require  that  a  condition  of  things  with  which  all  who  are  dirtctijr 
interested  appear  Uy  be  satisfied,  shoiUd  be  put  an  end  to  because  it  is  n  ficfintlal 
to  persons  some  tliousand  of  miles  distant,  wlio  have  no  pai't  or  cot 
Let  them  send  missionaries,  if  they  please,  to  preach  against  it;  ani 
by  any  fair  means  (of  which  silencing  the  teachers  id  not  one) >  oppose  the  progrrsB 
of  sunilnr  doctrines  among  their  own  people/' 


it  has  been  ali'cady  pointed  out  by  me  that   Mill  evidently  sclisetl 
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lis  illttstratioiis  with  a  desire  to  use  them  as  a  fortiori  cases*  and  this 
lust  be  remembered  in  reading  the  above  quotation.  It  should  also  be 
arne  in  mind  in  reading  bis  indigoant  criticism  of  the  Prohibitory 
jifjuor  Law  moveoicnt.  This  may  be  summed  up  in  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's declaration  that  he  would  cousidcr  a  free  people  who  drank 
a  more  hopeful  way  than  an  enslaved  people  who  kept  sober. 
icre  is  no  invasion  of  human  liberty  which  the  theory  of  this  move- 
aeut  would  not  justify : — that  is  Mr.  Milfs  declared  opiniou^  and  it  is 
3werfuliy  argued.  But  let  it  be  again  understood  that  my  business 
aow  is  not  to  support  or  to  contest  his  opinions^  but  to  help  to  make 
a  little  clearer  what  they  really  were,  so  far  as  they  are  expressed 
\i\  the  essay  "  On  Liberty." 

3lr.  Milb  as  we  have  seeUj  and  as  was  well-known^  was  a  very  earnest 
'advocate   for  national  education.     What  his   precise  opinions  of  Mr. 
Forster's  measure  were  is  not  within  my  knowledge.     We  may  be  cer- 
Ltain  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  submit  to  a  considerable  amount 
Cif  theoretical  inconsistency  or  inconvenience,  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  con- 
lition  of  a  great  benefit*      But  wc  may  be  ceitain  also  that  he  woidd 
bave  found  much  to  quanxl  with,  both  as  to  principle  and  as  to  admi- 
nistration, in  the  new  law,  and  that  wc  have  not  yet  approached  his 
ideal  of  popular  culture,  so  far  as  it  was  to  be  matter  of  State  compul- 
ion.     The  following  passages,  from  a  discussion  which  I  greatly  abbre- 
riatCi  will  show  in  his  own  words  what  that  ideal  was : — 

^  Were  the  duty  of  enforcing  universal  education  once  admitted,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  diiUciihies  about  what  the  State  should  teach,  and  bow  it  sliould 
teach,  which  now  convert  the  subject  into  a  mere  battlefield  for  aecta  and  pfvrtles. 
If  the  Government  would  make  up  its  mind  to  require  for  every  child  a  good 
'  '  '.t  s£ive  itseli'  the  trouble  of  providing  one.     It  might  leave  to 

the  education  where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  content  itself 
wiiii  iitljjiiig  iQ  pay  the  sidiooKfees  of  the  |K)orer  classes  of  children,  and  defraying 
lhf»  entire  school  expcni^es  of  those  who  have  no  one  else  to  pay  for  them*  Tlio 
s  which  are  urged  with  reason  against  State  education  do  not  iipply  to 
roernent  of  education  by  the  State,  but  to  the  State*s  tiiking  upon  itself  to 
direct  that  education;  which  is  a  totally  differeut  thing.  That  the  whole  or  any 
large  part  of  the  education  of  the  people  should  be  in  State  hiinds,  I  go  as  far  as 
any  one  in  deprecating.  A  general  State  education  ia  a  mere  contrivance  for 
moulding  people  to  bo  exactly  like  one  another,  and  as  the  mould  in  which  it  casts 
th^m  is  that  whichpUasea  the  predominant  power  in  (he  Govcnipicnt,  whether  this 
bo  a  monarch,  a  priesthood,  an  aristocracy,  or  the  mojorift^  qf  the  existing  fjene- 
ration ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  cfhcicnt  and  successful^  it  establishes  a  despotism 
uvur  tho  mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one  over  the  body.  If  the  country 
contain?*  a  sutHcient  number  c\i'  ft*?rRons  qualified  to  provide  education  luider 
liuvernmint  would  be  able  and  willing  to  give  an 

equally  ^ood  |jrinci[>Ie, 

liiiit-iil  i'ur  eijforciu;^'  lh«i  law  could  be  no  other  than  public  examina- 
tion I ]g  to  all  children,  and  beginning  at  an  early  age.  To  prevent  the 
Sf/ae  from  exeixiising,  tiirongh  these  arnuigementij,  an  improper  iudueace  over 
.11  nun.  tlie  knowledge  required  for  passing  an  examination  (beyond  the  merely 
[iarta  of  knowledge,  such  as  langnag**a  and  their  use)  should,  even 
1,.  ...^  I..j^.,.,  classes  of  examinatiouB,  be  confined  to  facts  and  positive  science 
cxcltwiveiy.     The  examinations  on  religion,  pulitics,  or  other  disputed  topics, 
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Bhottkl  not  turn  on  llie  tnith  or  falsehood  of  opmions,  but  on  the  matter  cf  (act 
Ihat  Buch  an  opinion  is  held,  on  such  grounds,  by  such  authors,  or  schools,  or 
dixirches.^* 

This  is  80  plain  as  to  require  no  comment,  bnt  it  will  be  noticed 
tbat  the  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics  would  have  the  effect  of 
classifying  as  State  education  the  education  provided  by  the  School 
Boards,  in  spite  of  the  elective  machinery  applying  to  those  bodies. 

Whoever  has  read  the  essay  '^  On  the  Subjection  of  Women"  knows, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  caution  with  which  it  is  written^  how  strong 
were  MilFs  opinions  on  the  anomalies  of  English  law  in  the  matter  of 
marriage.  Two  of  the  reforms  which  he  advocated  in  that  essay  have 
been  effected  since  liis  death.  But  though  he  sometimes  carries  the 
suppressh  ven  to  a  length  which  almost  ajiproaches  the  suggesiio  fahi,^ 
it  is  clear  that  no  object  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  obtaining  of 
greater  freedom  of  voluntary  separation  for  the  married,  and  that  one 
of  his  chief  motives  for  urging  liberty  of  remunerative  vocation  for 
women  was,  that  if  they  had  it  they  would  be  capable  of  more  indepen- 
dent action  in  all  that  relates  to  men*  Towards  the  close  of  the  essa 
**  On  Liberty/^  he  proceeds  very  quietly  to  discuss  the  subject  of  freedoB 
to  make  or  dissolve  contractSj  and  leads  up  to  his  main  point  by  intro- 
ducing the  topic  of  slavery.  The  reader  does  not  require  to  think 
twice  in  order  to  see  his  liand.  Any  contract  in  which  a  man  abso- 
lutely parts  with  his  freedom  is  void  in  morals j  and,  by  parity  of  reason, 
he  goes  on  to  argue  that  no  contract  in  which  the  will  is  {ndefinitelif 
bound  shoidd  be  permanent.  He  makes  the  final  transition  by  quoting 
a  dictum  from  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt : — 

**  The  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require  tliat  a  man  should  be  free  not  to  be 
free.  It  is  not  freedom  to  be  allowed  to  alienote  his  freedom*  These  reasiins^ 
the  force  of  which  is  so  consjjicuous  in  this  peculiar  case,  are  evidently  of  fnr 
wider  application ;  yet  a  limit   is  everywhere  set  to  them  by  the  nc  f 

life,  which  continuidly  require  that  we  should  consent  to  this  and  the  n 
tation  of  it.  The  principle,  however,  which  demands  uncontrolled  freedom  of 
action  in  all  that  concerns  only  the  agents  themselves,  requires  that  those  wh<> 
hare  become  bound  to  one  another,  in  things  which  concern  no  third  party, 
should  be  able  to  release  one  another  from  the  engagement ;  and,  even  without 
euch  voluntary  release,  there  are  perhaps  no  contract^i  or  engagements  except 
those  that  rebate  to  money  or  money's  worth,  of  which  one  can  venture  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  liberty  whatever  of  retractation.  Baron  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  in  the  excellent  essay  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  states  it  i 
his  conviction  that  engagements  which  involve  per^nal  relations  or  aervic 
ahould  never  be  legally  binding  beyond  a  limited  duration  of  time ;  and  that  xhi 
most  importnnt  of  these  engagements,  marriage,  having  the  peculiarity  thnt  it| 
objects  are  frustrated  unless  the  feelings  of  both  parties  are  in  harmorr 
ahould  require  nothing  more  than  the  declared  will  of  either  party  todi 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  Paley  had  expressed 
the  same  opinion  of  the  contract  gud  contract  ("  Moral  and  Political 
PIiiloBophy,"  book  iiL,  part  3,  chai».  vii,),  but  he  proceeds  to  lay  down 

•  See,  bowcrer^  Mr.  Jobn  Motley's  •♦  Critical  MiicellAnies,**  i^ond  s«ri«e,  jv  278. 
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obvious  limitations  to  the  principle,  or  rather  what  he  would  call  neces- 
sary additions  to  it  Tor  example,  he  remarks  that  there  raay  be  claims 
to  be  satisfied,  \rith  regard  to  children  and  otherwise,  which  must  affect 
the  moral  freedom  of  either  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  disregard  the 
past  and  enact  a  mere  naked  dissolution  of  the  contract.  But  he  adds 
that  the  interest  of  the  contracting  parties  is  the  main  thiDg,  and  that 
though  he  has  made  these  qualifications,  they  are  rather  necessary  in 
order  to  formal  completeness  of  discussion  than  for  any  practical  reason. 
As  I  am  expressing  no  opinion  on  the  main  questions,  here  or  elsewhere 
in  this  paper,  I  may  without  offence  add  that  it  is  a  little  curious  tliat 
a  man  like  Mr.  Mill  should  have  overlooked  the  consideration  that  in 
homes  where  there  is  miserable  discord  children  arc  sure  to  he  infinitely 
more  injured  than  benefited  by  the  society  of  tbe  parents.  However, 
the  general  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that  nothing  can  require  the  ful- 
filment of  the  contract  "  at  all  costs  to  the  reluctant  party/'  The  italics 
are  mine,  but  the  force  of  the  dictum  lies  in  that  adjective.  We  may 
conjecture  that  if  Mr.  Mill  were  now  living  and  were  to  address  himself 
to  this  subject  generally,  he  would  first  of  all  demand  that  with  regard 
to  the  one  ground  on  which  English  law  now  dtitsolveif  the  contract,  the 
wife  should  be  placed  (as  she  is  in  Scotland)  upon  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  the  husband  ]  secondly,  that  there  should  be  liberty  for 
the  spouses  to  dissolve  the  contract  by  mutual  agreement,  under  proper 
guarantees,*  and,  thirdly,  he  would  maintain  that  the  one  injury  which 
is  held  in  England  to  dissolve  the  contract  (from  the  husband's  side)  is 
not  in  itself  necessarily  the  worst  or  most  fatal,  and  that  therefore 
the  list  of  causes  for  which  one  of  the  spouses  may  by  compulsion 
get  freed  should  be  made  wider,  Eut  he  was,  as  I  have  remarked,  a 
very  cautious  and  reticent  progagandist,  and  it  is  only  by  close  watching 
and  reading  pariiailar  passages  in  the  light  of  general  proposUions  which 
are  locally  a  long  way  off  from  them,  that  yon  get  at  his  whole  meaning. 
One  thing,  meanwhile,  is  clear,  that  Mr.  MilTs  "  demands  ^^  in  relation 
to  this  subject  are  not  met  by  the  state  of  the  law  and  custom  hi 
England— which,  on  one  great  point,  is  far  behind  that  of  Scotland. 

On  the  subject  of  the  tendency  to  what  Mr.  Mill  called  Chinese 
uniformity,  and  indirect  repression  of  individuality  by  the  imeonscions 
squeezing  power  of  commonplace  multitudes,  there  appears  to  be  ao 
important  difference  between  him  and  Professor  Max  Miiller.  The 
danger  is  admittcd^ — or  rather  the  disaster  is  upon  us  like  a  foreseen 
inundation.  The  essay  '*  On  Liberty*'  is  worth  reading  over  again,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  prophetic  passages,  ff  Mr.  Mills  opinions  od  these 
matters  are  of  much  value,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  mis- 
chievous in  its  way  than  even  to  suggest  that  the  demands  he  made  in 
the  name  of  freedom  have  been  even  remotely  complied  with  since  he 
uttered  them.  It  is  not  only  a  delusiou,  but  to  my  mind  an  unac- 
countable one.  I  repeat  that  even  that  greater  freedom  of  discussion 
of   which    we    hear  is,  where    it    is    at  all   real,  a   freedom  of  fluke 
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and  compromise,  enjoyed  on  sufferance  only^  irith  peraeeutioa  in  the 
background;  a  freedom  which  involves  semi-cynical  winking  all  round ; 
which  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  car,  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Miirs  '^  Liberty'^  should  be 
little  understood  in  its  ultimate  bearings  and  claims,  when  no  longer 
ago  than  1873  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  his  book  entitled  '*  Liberty, 
Equality^  and  Fraternity/*  examined  it  with  care,  produced  its  proposi- 
tions to  their  necessary  consequences,  and  proved,  I  think  successfully^  in 
however  harsh  a  way,  that  Mr.  Mills  premises  will  not  bear  the  weight 
he  puts  upon  them. 

But  there  is  something  more  remarkable  Btill.  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  expressly  excludes  all  ^^  transcendental  or  mystical*^  methods  of 
handling  the  questions  discussed,  whether  m  the  search  for  premises  or 
otherwise.  And  he  is  right  in  that  policy.  But  the  curious  thiug  is 
what  I  am  now  about  to  call  attention  to.  There  is  a  wclUknown  and 
much  beloved  writer  on  religion,  whose  books  are  used  as  moral  and 
spiritual  tonics  by  thousands  of  good  and  thoughtful  people.  You  take 
him  from  the  shelf,  as  you  might  Milton,  or  Wordsworth,  or  any 
other  pure  strong  soul  whose  wiug  of  trust  iu  God  and  man  never  flags, 
and  you  find  there  is  no  mood  so  low  that  he  cannot  lift  you  up  from  it ; 
none  so  feeble  that  he  cannot  help  you  to  strength.  I  mean  Chanuing, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  quasi-rationalistic  classification  as  a  Biblical  critic, 
was  admittedly  a  transcendentalist*  Now,  there  is  extant  by  Chaining 
an  essay,  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  the  Formation  of  Associations  to  Accom- 
plish Objects  by  Organized  Masses  of  Society^^ — and  of  all  essays  in  the 
world,  this  essay,  by  that  gentlest  of  fair  souls,  most  resembles  Mr. 
Mill's  "  Liberty."  Of  course  it  is  quite  out  of  the  latitude  of  Sir 
Fitzjames  Stephen*  It  talks  freely  and  solemnly  of  the  reverence  due 
to  the  individual  soul,  and  maintains,  in  the  strongest  possible  languagte, 
that  the  tendency  of  modem  thought  and  action  is  to  invert  the  naittml 
or  divine  order  of  things.  Society  is  for  man,  not  man  for  society — 
that  is  the  sum.  ''  Resistance  of  the  pressure  [of  society]  is  our  only 
safeguard  ;  and  it  is  essential  to  virtue.  ....  No   man  should   part 

with  his  individuality Inward  power  is  the  end  :  a  jjowcr  wliich 

is  to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence  of  society,  ....  There  is  no 
moral  worth  in  bLing  swept  away  by  a  crowd  even  towards  the  best  objects » 
....  The  good,    as   well  as   the  bad,  may  injure  us,  ...   ,  through 

that  intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  all  good  men The 

influences  of  society  at  present  tend  stmngly  to  excess,  and  especially 
menace  that  individuality  of  character  for  which  they  can  yield  no 
adequate  compensation.  .  .  .  ,  The  propenrnty  in  our  fdlow^creatures 
which  we  have  mod  to  dread  is  ...  .  the  propensity  to  rule,  ,  ...  to 
make  themselves  standards  for  other  minds." 

It  would  be  diflScnlt  to  frame  a  stronger  expression  of  opinion  than 
Aithe  lastj  and  coming  from  a  man  so  gentle  it  is  very  striking.  The 
%ftbove  sentences  have  hern   f^atlmrcd  :it  nmdom  firom  only  *•-  f «  "  pa^cs;. 
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Tlie  general  upshot  of  the  essay  is  that  all  associations  for  the  exercise 
of  power  over  individuals  should  be  jealously  watched,  and,  even  if 
£ir  objects  be  good,  should  stand  condemned  if  they  endanger  personal 
edom  and  aim  at  promoting  even  virtue  by  the  imposition  of  arti- 
ficial yokes.  When  wc  remember  the  very  nmnerous  passages  in  which 
^Channing,  even  in  dealing  with  moral  questions  on  which  civilized 
^opinion  now  tends  to  unanimity,  has  exhibited  a  similar  jealousy  on 
behalf  of  freedom,  we  may  well  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  the  discus- 
lious  aroused  by  Mr.  Mill's  essay,  Chauning's  was  overlooked.  It  is 
'interesting  to  notice  how  he  differs  in  the  application  of  his  principles. 
In  spite  of  his  passionate  abhorrence  of  slavery,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  have  condemned  the  Civil  War  in  America,  and  said,  '^  Let  us, 
the  North,  clear  our  own  souls,  but  let  our  brethren  in  the  South 
ic  if  they  will,  and  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,''  It  seems 
certain  that  he  would  have  supported  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  BilL 
But  these  remarks  are  only  collateral.  The  main  point  is  that  Chan- 
ning,  who  deserved  the  title  of  "  Serene  Highness''  even  more  than 
Mill,  should  have  been  overlooked  in  these  discussions. 


TNliether  wc  agree  with  Mill  or  not  in  the  "  demands  "  he  makes  in 
lie  essay  ''On  Liberty,"  I  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 

^-shut  out  the  idea  that  what  he  demanded  has  been  granted*  In  spite 
of  the  criticism  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  since  his   death,  every 

firesh  reading  of  his  books  impresses  the  mind  anew  with  his  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness.  Quite  apart  from  its  main  threads  of  argument 
(with  much  of  which  I  disagree),  the  essay  ''On  the  Subjection  of 
Women"  contains,  perhaps,  more  acute  criticism  of  human  nature  in 
general  than  any  modern  book  of  only  equal  size.  It  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  wo  should  know  what  such  a  man  thought.  And  as  his 
was  the  last  voice  raised  for  "  Liberty^'  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be 
well  to  put  that  essay  of  twenty  years  ago  aside  as  a  dead  thing,  when 
h  is  certain  that  were  he  living  now  he  would  repeat  it  all  with  added 
emphasis  and  passion  more  vehemently  kindled. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  at  which  it  behoved  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  this  country  to  keep  alive  and  well  re-echoed  every  worthy  voice  in 
its  favour,  that  time  is  the  present.  For  six  years  out  of  the  twenty 
spoken  of  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  wc  have  been  under  the  hoofs  of 
the  Tories.  Now  the  regimen  of  Toryism  always  was,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be,  unfavourable  to  liberty,  and  the  evolution  of 
what  has  been  called  Jingoism  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  a  thousand 
of  the  de^adation  which  the  popular  sentiment  has  undergone.  What 
the  vulgar  soul  everywhere  loves  and  cherishes  is  the  sense  of  power ; 
be  will  cheerfuHy  part  with  a  portion  of  his  own  liberty  if  he  can  only 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  trampling  upon  others.  That  ia  the  moral,  or  part 
of  the  moralj  of  our  political  and  social  history  for  about  one -third  of 
the  time  during  which  wc  arc  told  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  flour- 
ishing.    The  hoisting  of  the  Tory  flag  should  be  taken  as  a  warning 
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that  the  spirit  of  absolutism  will  do  the  worst  it  can,  and  that  a  period 
of  cynical  indifference  is  about  to  commence.  Now  that  people  have 
got  into  tliQir  heads  the  idea  that  their  pockets  have  suffered  through 
the  policy  they  have  cheered  ou,  they  begin  to  overhaul  the  past ;  other- 
wise, the  political  outlook  is  not  very  bopefuK  There  is  little  sign  of  a 
changed  spirit  in  the  people — of  a  renovated  political  life, 

A  curious  side-light  happens  to  be  thrown  upon  some  of  my  com- 
ments in  the  foregoing  pages  by  the  outcry  which  has  followed  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  next  census  include  a  column  for  "denominational 
returns/^  as  they  are  called.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  is 
objected  to  is  that  the  results  would  lead  to  more  or  less  direct  perse* 
cntion.  It  is  one  thiug  for  Thompson,  the  tradesman,  to  be  under  the 
rose  a  freethinker  or  a  Gatlio,  and  for  Johnson  and  Wilson  to  wink  and 
keep  silence — it  is  another  thing  for  Thompson  to  write  himself  down  a 
sceptic  or  a  Secularist  in  a  coluniu  that  is  public.  The  chances  are  that 
he  will  rather  resort  to  some  subterfuge;  for^  if  he  tells  the  plain  truth, 
he  will  lose  the  custom  of  Johnson  or  the  goodwill  of  Wilson.  So  much 
for  ^^  freedom/^  In  a  street  of  a  thousand  adult  inhabitants  there  will 
probably  be  eight  huDdi*ed  who  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  perhaps  five  hundred  who  are  more  or  less  deliberately  secu- 
liiristic  Gallios,  But  there  is  scarcely  a  man  among  them  who  will  dare 
to  write  himself  down  what  he  really  is,  for  he  knows  he  will  suffer  for 
it — certainly  in  social  position,  and  all  but  certainly  in  jjockct.  This  is 
not  fancy  :  it  is  hard  fact.  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  and  a  good  many 
others  would  probably  maintain  that  it  is  a  desirable  state  of  things ; 
but  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of  freedom  that  Mill  wanted. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I  cannot  pass  over,  I  have  called 
the  C,  I),  Acts  "  infamous/^  and  they  are.  Now,  if  the  Government 
planters  had  refused  to  give  out  the  MS.  of  the  Acts  and  Schedules  to 
their  men ;  if  the  compositors  had  struck  rather  than  set  up  anything 
so  utterly  filthy  and  detestable ;  if  policemen  and  surgeons  had  refused 
to  exercise  their  powers,  and  had  barbt^d  their  refusal  with  scorn 
and  execration  ;  if  magistrates  had  come  down  from  the  bench  rather 
than  adjudicate  in  any  case  coming  before  them  under  the  Acts  ;  if 
there  had  been  a  general  insurrection  and  refusal  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
part  of  English  men  so  long  as  the  Acts  stood  upon  the  statute-book; 
and  if  English  women  had  gone  into  sackcloth  and  kept  it  till  tbo 
law  was  repealed — then  there  would  be  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  spirit 
of  liberty  was  not  lying  in  a  swoon  of  drunken  luxury  in  the  English 
people.  But  so  long  as,  while  a  few  helpless  men  and  women  break 
their  hearts  in  silence,  the  majority  suck  their  cowardly  thumbSj 
and  Commissions  and  Committees  sit  with  stony  faces  to  inquire  into 
'^  the  working  of  ^'  these  dastardly  laws,  let  us  not  talk  of  liberty,  For 
heaven^s  sake — if  we  believe  in  a  heaven — let  us  learn  to  face  o«r 
shame,  and  let  us  not  ask,  with  placid  brows,  what  outrages  on  liberty 
Mr.  Mill  would  find  to  complain  of  if  he  were  now  among  ns. 

Jamks  T.  MACK.eN2ie. 


^HE    GENEALOGIES    BETWEEN   ADAM 
AND  THE  DELUGE. 

A  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 
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GENESISj  in  its  settled  state,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us^  pre- 
sents successively  two  genealogies  of  the  progeny  of  the  first 
human  couple  as  far  as  the  Deluge;  first  that  of  the  Cainites  in 
chap,  iv.,  then  that  of  the  children  of  Seth  in  chap,  v.  We  are  thus 
made  to  follow  the  parallel  lines  of  filiation  of  the  cursed  and  of  the 
hlessed  races  down  to  tlic  righteous  man  who  found  favour  with  the 
Eternal  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  corniption  of  mankind,  and  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  saved  fmm  the  Deluge  and  to  become  the 
ibther  of  a  new  human  race. 

The  two  genealogies  have  very  dissimilar  qualities;  their  colouF 
marks  them  off  from  one  another  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  and  they 
each  proceed  from  a  distinct  source.  The  fioal  editor  has  borrowed" 
them  from  the  two  earlier  books,  both  already  sacred,  which  he  employed, 
and  out  of  which  he  was  proceeding  to  compile  a  genuine  and  concordant) 
work.  The  genealogy  of  the  Sethites,  in  chap,  v,— with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  verse  (the  twenty- ninth),  which  is  distingutBhablc  from  ths 
others  at  the  first  glance  by  a  peculiar  accent  and  a  different  style  oS 
composition — ^belongs  entirely  to  the  Elohistic  document.  The  genea* 
logy  of  the  Cainites,  in  chap,  iv.,  is  connected,  by  way  of  continuation, 
irith  the  history  of  the  fratricide  and  of  the  curse  of  Cain ;  like  that, 
it  is  taken  from  the  Jehovistic  document.  It  is  followed,  moreover,  by 
two  verses  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  composition  of  that  docu- 
ment appear  in  the  most  marked  manner,  verses  which  give  an  euumera- 
tiou,  during  the  first  two  generations,  of  the  descendants  of  Adara  by 
Seth  (!v,  25,  26),  which  is  shortly  afterwards  intermpted  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Th6led6lh  Addm  (v,  l)j  which  again  take  tlie  first  man  as  a 
jtarting-point.      It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  Jehovistic  book  thus 

riy  gave  the  double  list  showing  the  races  of  Cain  and  Seth,  but  that 
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the  final  editor  has  suppressed  the  greater  part  of  the  second  genealogy, 
as  going  over  the  same  ground  with  the  Elohistic  document,  which  he 
preferred.  He  has  only  preserved  the  commencement  of  it  in  order  to 
sen-e  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  genealogies  gathered  from 
diflferent  sources,  and  the  verse  (v,  20)  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
extract  from  the  Elohistic  book  to  give  the  explanation  of  the  name  of 
Noa^h.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Hupfeld^  on  whose  side  also  stands  M. 
Kayser.  It  appears  to  mc  the  only  admissible  one^  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  prefer  it  to  the  first  theory  put  forward  on  this  subject  by 
nationalistic  criticism,  a  theory  of  wliich  M.  Schrader  has  even  recently 
constituted  himself  the  defender,  and  according  to  which  the  Jehovistic 
document  originally  made  Noa^h  a  descendant  of  Cain,  the  son  of  the 
Lamcch  of  that  line.  Such  a  tlieory  appears  to  me  too  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  Jehovistic  document  and  to  all 
the  conceptions  of  the  Israelites  to  be  admissible.  We  see  a  little 
further  on,  from  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Noa'h,  how  much  the  Jeho- 
vistic wTiter  is  concerned  to  trace  back  the  providential  condemnation 
which  lies  upon  certain  nations,  and  of  which  Israel  is  the  agent^  to  a 
cui'se  which  has  fallen  upon  their  first  ancestor.  He  shows  them^  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  be  subjected  to  the  conBequeuces  of  a  special  and 
secondary  original  sin.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  thought  of  con- 
necting the  righteous  man  chosen  of  God  with  the  race  of  the  accursed, 
the  prototype  of  the  bricked;  he  would  necessarily  place  him  in  a  pure 
race,  which  was  to  that  of  Cain  what  Israel  was  to  its  brother  nations  who 
were  not  acceptable  to  Yahveh — Edoni,  'AmraAn,  and  MWib.  Moreover, 
an  attentive  conaidcratiou  of  the  terms  of  the  above-named  vei*se  (v.  29), 
and  of  the  allusion  which  they  contain  to  iii.  17-19,  will  suffice  to  assure 
us  that  the  author  admitted  only  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of  Adam  as 
lying  upon  Noa'h — concerning  which  he  was  called  to  **  comfort  "  the 
human  race — and  that  he  did  not  place  him  in  the  race  which  Lad  to 
bear,  besides,  the  burden  of  the  curse  of  Cain. 

What  has  contributed  to  give  rise  to  this  theory,  which  I  reject,  is  a 
real  fact,  and  one  which  I  must  not  pass  over  without  examining  it  for 
myself.  I  mean  the  singular  and  striking  relationship  which  is  mani- 
fest between  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  and  that  of  the  Sethites, 
which  are  to  a  certain  extent  almost  the  reproduction  of  ea<^  other. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  on  oue  side  seven  names,  on  the  other  ten. 
But,  as  has  been  long  ago  remarked^  and  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked, 
the  name  of  Euos,  given  as  the  son  of  Seth,  is  in  Hebrew  the  exact 
synonym  of  that  of  Adam ;  it  signifies  equally  '^  the  man"  /jot  e^ctlknce. 
Now,  if  we  take  this  Enoa  as  a  starting-point,  we  find  during  aix  genera- 
tions the  same  names  succeeding  each  other,  with  very  slight  varia- 
tions of  form  and  a  transposition  of  two  of  the  names,  in  the  line  of 
Adam  by  Cain  on  the  one  side,  and  in  that  of  Seth  by  Enos  on  the . 
other.     We  havej  in  fact : — 
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On  one  side. 

On  the  other. 

Adam 

Enosh  (Enos) 

QaiQ  (Cain) 

Qenan  (Cainau) 

'Hauoch  (Enoch) 

Mahalaleel 

'Yirad  (Irad) 

Yercd  (Jared) 

Me'huiael  (Mchujacl) 

^Hanoch  (Enoch) 

Mcthushael  (Mcthusael) 

Methuuheia'h  (Methuselali) 

Lemech  (Laracch) 

Lemech  (Laracch) 

Noa'h 

Yabul          Yubal          Thubal 

Shcm          ^Ham          Yaplicth 

(Jabal)         (Jubal)         (Tubal) 

(Japhctli) 

I 


The  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  ends  with  three  heads  of  races^  sons  of 
Lameeh  ;  that  of  the  Enoshites  with  three  heads  of  races,  graDdsons 
of  Lameeh.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  that  an  additional  generation  is 
insertedj  that  of  Noa'h,  between  Lamccli  and  the  division  of  the  family 
into  three  branches. 

A  large  number  of  interpreters  have  concluded  from  this  remarkable 
paralleiism  that  the  two  genealogies  Mere  originally  only  onc^  and  must 
be  taken  for  two  variations  of  the  same  tradition.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  me  exaggerated  and  inadmissible.  In  general  there  is  assonance 
between  the  names  on  either  side,  but  not  identity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  names  whicli  resemble  and  appear  to  be  counterparts  of  each  other 
have  an  entirely  different  meaning  in  each  of  the  two  lists;  they  have 
an  evil  signification  among  the  descendants  of  Cain^  a  favourable  one 
among  those  of  Seth-  For  instance,  Me'huiaelj  "smitten  of  God," 
corresponds  to  Mahalaleel,  ^'  praise  or  splendour  of  God ;"  ^Yirad,  "  fugi- 
tive/' is  the  counterpart  of  Yered,  '^  descent,''  or  rather  "  service/'  In 
other  cases,  where  the  meaning  of  the  name  remains  the  same,  its 
change  of  place  causes  this  meaning  to  be  differently  applied  in  each  of 
the  two  lists.  ''Hanoch  signifies  "initiator/'  but  the  son  of  Cain, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  first  city,  personifies 
the  initiation  into  material  aud  profane  arts,  while  the  ''Ilanoch  of  the 
line  of  Seth,  who  walked  with  Yahveh  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years,  and  who  was  then  translated  into  the  presence  of  God  without 
dying,  marks  an  initiation  into  religions  truth  and  spiritual  life.  What 
appeam  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  two  genealogies  have 
been  formed  artificially^  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
,€stttblish  an  exact  and  constant  parallelism  between  the  two  races  of  the 

rimxnal  and  accursed  son  and  of  the  righteous  and  blessed  sou^  marking 
this  contrast  of  malediction  and  of  election  in  the  meaning  of  the  names, 

loscJy  af^ttimilated  to  each  other  in  sound,  which  present  themselves  on 

itiicr  side,* 

•  It  10  scAroiif  tieccMary  to  iotrbt  on  the  point  tliat  tbe  na^inoa  on  either  jside  have  nob 
L  <mimot  h»re  any  rtsl  biBiarical  value*  They  are  Hebrew,  and  Hebrew  waa  certainly 
i  fpokeo  bctoe  the  Pol  age.  They  are,  there  fore^  signiticaiit  uppellzitions  hitcntiouaily 
nbtated  in  «uch  a  nuinncr  that  each  one*  by  the  meaning  whkh  it  presents^  expresaeti  an 
k  Wtucii  wi>  lotenclecl  to  be  attiiched  to  inch  and  such  a  9t«ge  of  either  genealogy. 
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I  have  just  said  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  eolour,  character, 
and  form  between  the  two  genealo^es  which  in  Genesis  are  placed  one 
after  the  other,  but  which  in  reality  are  derived  from  different  sources* 
Nothing  is  more  plain  or  monotonous  in  form  than  that  of  the  Setliitesj. 
which  the  fifth  chapter  has  borrowed  from  the  Klohktic  document. 
Neither  is  there  auything  which  presents  in  a  higher  decree  the  stamp 
of  that  kind  of  enhemerism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  which  \% 
imposed  on  it  by  its  rigorous  moDotheismj  and  which  reduces  to  strictly 
human  proportions,  by  stripping  them  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
allegorical  character,  the  heroes  of  popular  tradition  which  it  accepts  when 
it  places  on  record  the  most  ancient  memorials  received  by  the  Israeliti4i 
people  from  their  ancestors.  All  these  person agcSj  conceived  at  first  acconl- 
ing  to  the  symbolic  genius  of  remote  antiquity,  have  been  reduced  to  au 
inexorable  and  systematic  levclj  which  proscribed  unsparingly  every  trace 
of  the  mythical  spirit.  Their  succession  becomes  a  purely  human 
genealogy,  in  which  is  minutely  indicated  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
each,  as  also  the  age  at  which  he  had  his  first  sou.  The  enormous 
figureSj  irreconcilable  with  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  terrestrial 
life  of  man,  are  the  only  things  in  it  which  arc  unlike  what  is  seen 
every  day  iu  the  orderly  data  of  the  best  authenticated  genealogies. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  table  of  the  progeny  of  Cain,  borrowed  from 
the  Jchovistic  document,  and  in  the  few  verses  preserved  of  that  of 
Seth,  this  search  after  precise  numbers  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
The  personages  retain  a  physiognomy  which  is  legendary  in  quite 
other  respects,  and  they  have  not  been  brought  to  the  same  level  as  in 
the  Elohistic  document.  The  writer  has  very  evidently  not  been  eqaally 
concerned  to  give  them  a  humanly  real  character.  As  he  had  prcriously 
done  in  the  case  of  Caio,  belays  stress  on  the  allegorical  signification  of 
the  names.  Finally,  he  shows  us,  grouped  around  the  name  of  Lamcch^ 
a  whole  cycle  of  heroic  legends,  I  will  even  say  myths,  notwithsitanding^ 
the  sober  reserve  with  which  this  term  must  be  used  when  the  Biblical 
narratives  are  concerned.  For  even  when  we  keep  within  the  rdlc  of 
pure  criticism,  and  examine  the  Bible  with  the  same  freedom  of  inquiry 
as  any  other  ancient  book,  nothing  is  more  opposed  than  the  spirit  of 
this  book  to  the  myth  such  as  it  presents  itaclf  among  polytbeiatie 
nations.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  legends,  and  not  myths,  that  the 
waiters  of  the  sacred  books  of  Israel  have  sometimes,  CKpecially  in 
Genesis,  borrowed  from  the  popular  tradition.  And  even  when  wc  bare 
reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  these  legends  must  have  proceeded  from 
what  was  at  its  origin  a  real  myth,  we  mu^^t  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  carefully  stripped  of  all  that  gave  it  this  character  before  being 
inserted  in  the  Bible. 

We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  legends  which  the  Jcho- 
Tistic  writer  has  concentrated  around  the  name  of  the  Caiuite  Laiaecb4 


I 
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T^he  coQtraftt  established  between  the  two  wives  of  this  personage,  with 
their  two  names  so  obviously  significant^ — ^Adah^  "  beauty ,"  and  Cillah 
(Zillah),  "simde,  obscurity'" — constitutes  one  of  the  rare  points  at  which 
the  mythical  system  of  M»  Goldzihcr  appears  to  rest  on  a  solid  and 
incontestable  basis,  rhdeetl^  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  doubt  of  the 
jt  that  the  two  women  thus  named  could  only  have  received  these 
lellations  because  the  popular  imagination^  long  before  the  fir^t 
establishment  of  the  monotheistic  dogma  in  the  family  of  Tera'hj  had 
originally  conceived  them  as  two  personifications  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  day  and  night,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  "robust  young  man/'  or 
the  "  wild  man,  the  ravager/'  for  we  may  hesitate  between  these  two 
significations  for  the  name  of  Lamech,  who  in  either  case  presents  him- 
self as  au  armed  warrior- hero.  But  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that, 
though  the  Jehovistic  author  seems  here  to  have  accepted  two  names 
which  were  coDncctcd  with  an  ancient  myth  and  expressed  its  funda- 
mental conception,  he  has  taken  nothing  more.  It  is  only  by  their 
names  that  we  are  able  to  discern  that  'Adah  and  C'illah  must  have 
originally  had  a  mythical  signitication*  But  with  the  exception  of  these 
appellations  they  have  absolutely  nothing  of  such  character  in  the  sacred 
Tulume;  there, they  arc  purely  and  simply  the  twohnman  wives  of  Lamcch, 
a  personage  likewise  entirely  human*  The  author  even  avoids  giving 
any  such  detail  concerning  these  women  as  he  records  concerning  their 
children,  for  fear  lest  he  should  see  them  fall  back  into  the  myth  from 
which  he  has  taken  them.  The  only  thing  which  he  says  about  iheni, 
and  which  it  has  entered  into  his  plan  to  say,  is  that  Laniceh  had  two 
wivea,  wbiJst  his  ancestors  had  only  one  each,  and  that  monogamy  likewise 
existed  exclusively  in  the  blessed  family^  in  the  race  of  Seth.  In  order  to 
give  a  more  precise  and  individual  character  to  these  two  women  in  a 
narrative  which  had  assumed  the  genealogical  form,  it  was  necessary  to 
idesigimte  them  by  names.  The  inspired  author  has  naturally  preferred 
to  adopt  those  with  which  the  ancient  national  tradition  furnished  him, 
rather  than  compose  new  ones.  And  it  is  thus  that  he  has  inserted  in  his 
list  these  two  names,  which  had  been  those  of  person iticationa  of  day  and 
night,  while  at  the  same  time  completely  freeing  from  their  mvthical 
attributes  the  two  personages  thereby  designated. 

For  the  Jehovistic  writer,  as  for  the  iinal  editor  of  Genesis,  who  has 
adopted  his  text,  'Adah  and  Cillah  have  no  longer  anything  to  do  with 
Akj  and  night ;  together  with  their  husband,  Lamcch,  they  supply  the 
first  example  of  polygamy.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is  consequently 
iijarried  back  to  the  race  of  the  accursed  one^  and  placed  at  the  eve  of 
the  Deluge,  when  '^  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth/' 
As  Knobel  has  rightly  acknowledged,  there  is  here  a  formal  condemna- 
tion of  polygamy,  just  as  the  words  of  Gen.  ii,  24  give  a  divine  sanction 
to  monogamy.  The  Jewish  law  has  never  formally  prohibited  polygamy, 
which  claimed  to  be  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
to  which  the  kings  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  giving  a 
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development  which  the  prophets  themselves  were  content  to  eiHleavour 
to  checkj  without  going  so  far  as  to  condemn  its  principle.  This  is  our 
of  the  most  imperfect  Bides  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  In  more  than 
one  place  the  Thorah  accepts  it  as  a  legitimate  act  that  a  man  may 
marry  two  wives,  aod  this  even  in  those  portions  which  belong  to  the 
same  Jehovistic  composition  as  Gen.  ii.  24  and  iv.  19,  viz..,  in  Exod. 
xxi*  10,  Lev,  xviii.  18,  and  as  far  on  as  Dent.  xxi.  16-17,  But, 
notwitlistanding'  this  toleration^  it  is  certaia  that  polygamy  never 
entered  into  the  customs  of  the  ma?s  of  the  Israclitish  people,  whicli 
always  remained  essentially  monogamous,  and  that  among  this  people 
that  immoral  institution  at  all  times  called  forth  protestations  of 
conscience.  Moreover,  in  Deuteronomy,  the  greater  part  of  the 
precepts  concerning  tlie  relations  of  husbands  suppose  marriage  to  an 
only  wife  as  a  type  of  the  proper  order  of  things  morally  and  legally. 

It  is  also  most  evidently  with  the  intention  of  condemning,  by  attri- 
buting to  them  the  same  accursed  origin,  the  sanguinary  habits  of 
private  revenge  which  arc  the  scourge  of  tlie  primitive  social  st^te,  and, 
as  Ewald  has  justly  remarked,  are  in  entire  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  law, — it  is  to  stamp  them  with  condemnation  that  the  Jehovistic 
writer  has  inserted  in  his  text  the  song  of  Lameeh  (Gen-  iv.  23,  21), 
the  last  vestige  of  popular  poems  going  back  to  extreme  antiquity, 
which  must  have  existed  among  the  Tera'hites  even  before  their  migra- 
tion to  Palcstiue.  It  is  this  song  which  has  supplied  the  terms  of  the 
curse  of  Cain,  in  verse  15  of  chap.  iv.  Ewald  was  perfectly  right  in 
speaking  of  it  as  the  most  ancient  fragment  included  in  the  Bible,  and,  I 
am  even  wilting  to  add,  the  most  ancient  literary  fragment  bequeathed 
to  us  by  any  Semitic  people.  It  breathes,  indeed,  such  a  tone  of  primitive 
ferocity  that  it  might  readily  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  savage  of 
the  stoue  age  dancing  round  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  brandishing  his  club 
of  flint,  or  the  jaw-bone  of  a  cave-bear,  which  he  knew  how  to  fashic 
into  a  terrible  weapon  for  himself.  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius,  Herdei 
Eosenmiiller,  Delitzsch,  and  Knobel  have  understood  it  as  a  song  of 
menace  instead  of  a  song  of  triumph,  translating  it :  ''I  will  slay  a 
man,'^  &c.  Notwithstandiog  the  authority  of  those  who  have  proposed 
it,  this  translation  does  not  appear  to  me  correct.  With  the  LXX., 
St,  Jerome,  and  the  majority  of  modem  interpreters,  it  seems  to  me  e\i* 
dent  that  in  this  song  Lameeh  speaks  of  deeds  which  he  has  accomplished, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  indicated  by  the  illustriona  S.  de  Saey  : 
"I  have  slain  a  man  becaujse  he  had  wounded  me,  and  a  young  ran 
Ixjcause  he  had  braised  me."  But  what  is  truly  strange  is  that  a  certai 
number  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  should  have  seen  in  this  small 
poem  an  expression  of  remorse  or  of  repentance.*     The  song  of  Lameeh 

•  SI"     I' ^n  Cbrysoatom  sees  iu  Lameeh  &  i>cititcDt  cnmiiial  who  pnl-^ir^li'  .-nr»fV<^a. 
fai  .r  to  6Me  his  caoscieiice  and  obUun  patdon.    St.  Basil  vw 

M  !>  thftt  he  has  comuiittecl  two  marders^  and  for  Uuit  fcjasou 

punu^m^ufc  EUQefa  more  terrible  than  Cain,  as  having  aiimed  with  much  gr^- 
tie  adds  that  the  L^st  verse  siguiiled  that  juat  aa  the  criina  of  Adam,  aftei*  I 
during  aeroi  generAtiooai,  \b  aU>iit  to  be  followed  by  th«  Deluge,  to,  acTent 
tkos  ftflv  Laineoh,  tbera  ahalloom^  One  who  wiU  blot  q\\\  the  aim  of  the  \k 
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has,  moreoTcr,  giveu  scope  to  the  fanciful  theories  of  the  Kabbis.  St» 
Jerome  relates  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
already  adopted  by  a  certain  number  of  Christians^  that  Laniech  had 
killed  Cain  by  accident.  The  famous  Ra^ichi  gives^  on  this  subject^  a 
complete  history,  with  much  wider  developments.  According  to  hira, 
the  occasion  of  the  little  poem  was  the  refusal  of  the  wives  of  Lanicch 
to  associate  with  him  in  bearing  the  weight  of  his  double  murder,  ihe 
victims  of  which  were  no  other  than  his  ancestor  Cain  and  his  son 
Tubal-cain.  Lamech,  he  says,  was  blind,  and  ouly  walked  when  led  by 
his  son;  tlie  latter  thought  be  saw  a  wild  beast  moving  about  in  a 
thicket;  he  directed  his  father's  arrow  towards  it,  and  this  arrow  killed 
Cain.  When  he  became  aware  of  the  mistake,  Lamcch,  in  the  agitation 
caused  by  his  first  outburst  of  anger^  next  killed  Tuhal-cain,  Thus  it 
was  that  he  slew  a  man  and  a  young  man* 

Such  fancies  as  these,  worked  upon  the  basis  of  tlie  ancient  Biblical 
text,  do  not,  indeed,  deserve  further  consideration.  They  only  show  to 
what  extent  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  had  lost  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  sacred  books.  What 
is  real  is,  that  Lamech  is  presented,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  as 
the  prototype  of  fierce  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  polygamy. 
With  him  the  race  of  Cain,  inaugurated  in  murder,  ends  in  still  more 
savage  murder.  Condemnation  of  revenge  and  of  polygamy,  such  is 
here  the  moral  teaching  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  in  this  teaching  that  the 
Christian,  who  certainly  cannot  see  inspired*  words  in  the  fierce  song 
of  Lamech,  will  recognise  the  inspiration  which  has  guided  the  sacred 
writer  in  receiving  into  his  book  this  ancient  heroic  and  partly  mythical 
tradition.  Moreover,  a  section  of  the  modern  interpreters,  such  as 
Hess,  Herder,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewakl,  Delitzseh,  and  Knobel,  appear  to 
be  right  in  establishing  a  relation  between  the  song  of  Lamech  and  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  weapons  attributed  to  his  sou  Tubal.  In  the 
terrible  threat  contained  in  the  last  vci-sc  of  this  song,  we  have  the 
expression  of  the  boastful  confidence  given  to  the  Cainite  by  the  posses- 
sion of  these  new  instruments  of  war.  Cain  has  been  sheltered  from 
the  dangers  to  which  bis  murder  exposed  him,  by  means  of  a  divine 
protection  extended  to  bim^  Lamech,  armed  as  he  is,  will  be  fully  able 
to  defend  and  secure  himself.  He  who  should  L-ty  his  hand  on  Cain  was 
only  exposed  to  a  seveufoUl  vengeance  ;  Lamccb,  thanks  to  the  instru- 
ments of  death  which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  will  be  able  to  avenge 
himself  eevcnty-Beven  times,  for  his  power  is  now  increased  more  than 
tenfold. 


in. 


We   have   now   to  speak  of  the  three  sons  of  Lamech  who,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Caiuites,  are  the  counterparts  of  the  three  sons  of  Noa*h 

•  It  i«  evident  that,  if  some  of  tlic  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  tortured  the  text  to  lind 
1 5n  il  H  Lanjecb  repentant  of  hi«  murders,  it  is  id  order  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  ao  atro- 
~—  tk  frQcUmatioa  of  the  principle  of  private  vengeance  could  have  been  revealed  and 
^  from  above. 
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in  that  of  the  Sethites,  They  also  are  heads  and  fathers  of  raccs^ 
the  text  formally  asserts.  At  the  same  time,  they  arc  inventors  of  art? 
useful  to  life.  It  is  in  the  race  of  Cain  that  the  Bible  places  the  in- 
vention of  arts  and  handicrafts,  ^*  The  eliildren  of  this  world  are  wiacr 
than  the  children  of  light/'* — this  is  an  idea  which  is  prevalent  through- 
ont  the  Biblcj  and  recurs  in  t!ie  GospeL  Material  civilization  thus 
early  developedj  refinements  of  life,  richness  of  inventive  creation  of  all 
kinds,  but  at  the  same  time  impiety,  liLvnry,  and  cruelty, — sad  heritage  of 
the  crime  of  their  first  ancestor  !^ — such  are  the  characteristics  with  which 
the  sacred  volume  depicts  the  descendantis  of  Cain,  in  contrast  to  the 
simple  and  pure  life  of  the  sons  of  Seth^  ia  whose  history  the  only  facts 

I  sigtialized  are  the  moment  when  "  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Yahveh'^t  (Jehovistic  sunrce)^  and  the  piety  of  'Hanoch,  who  ''  walked 
with  God/'  and  after  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ^*  was  no  more, 
for  Elohim  had  taken  him^'|  (Elohistic  source}.  The  arts  which  piety 
afterwards  sanctified,  by  devoting  them  to  the  worjship  of  the  Eternal, 
were  at   first  created  for  altogether  worldly  and  material  ends  by  the 

[iDgenious  and  skilful  race  of  the  accursed  one. 

The  three  names  of  the  sons  of  Lamech — Yabal,  Yubal,  and  Thubal 
— ^are  derived  from  the  same  root^  yabaL  Their  formation  presents  the 
first  example  of  a  process  dear  to  the  Shemites,  in  the  creation  of  the 
names  of  allegorical  personages,  and  in  the  construction  of  those  Thik- 
ddth  which  arc  their  most  usual  method  of  representing  the  princif»al 
phases  of  primitive  history. 

It  is  in  the  legendary  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  more  especially,  thai 
this  process  is  found  to  receive  its  full  development.  In  them  Cain  is  called 
Qabilj  in  order  to  give  him  a  name  in  assonance  with  that  of  Habil 

.They  give  us   the  fraternal  couples  of  Shiddid  and  Shaddad,  the  two 

^8ons  of  *Ad  ;  Malik  and  Milkanij  the  two  sons  of  Kinaua ;  just  as  the 
two  angels  of  death  are  named  Mnnkar  and  Nckir^  &c.  The  prophet 
IVhczqel  (Ezekiel)  has  recourse  to  the  same  method  when,  in  \\{% 
twenty-tliird  chapter,  he  perisonifies  the  two  cities  of  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem  by  the  two  sisters  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  M*  Ilenan  is  right 
in  recognising  its  nse  in  tire  combination  of  the  mythical  Th6led6th  of 
the  Phoenicians,  which  Philo  of  Byblos  borrowed  from  the  book  of 
Sanchoniathon.  We  find^  moreover^  traces  of  it,  though  not  so  frequent, 
among  almost  all  nations,  and  in  particular  among  the  ancient  Indians, 
To  the  three  brothers  thus  called  by  different  names  derived  from  the 
aame  root,  the  portion  of  the  ancient  Jehovistic  document  used  in 
Genesis  adds  a  sister,  Na^emah  (Naamah),  in  order  to  complete  the  list 
of  the  children  of  Lamech*  Of  her  it  simply  records  the  name,  with- 
out giving  any  further  information.  Jewish  tradition  of  later  times 
has  here  sought  to  fill  np  a  lacnna  in  the  Bible,  and  to  attributo  to 
Na'emah  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  her  brothers.  The  Targum 
of  tlie  pseudo- Jonathan  likewise  calls  her  the  "  mistress  of  mourners  and 
•  Luke  xvl  8.  f  Gea.  iv.  2«.  %  0«n.  v.  114. 
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ItiDgers."  For  the  serious  study  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  its  sources 
faad  its  primitive  cliaracterj  this  tradition  has  i^o  more  value  than  the 
iDgeziious  but  baseless  speculations  of  those  of  the  modern  commentators 
[  who  see  in  the  name  of  Na'emah,  "  the  agreeable/' an  expression  of  the 
f  progress  of  the  art  of  feminine  adornment  and  coquetry  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Cainites. 

With  their  essential  character  of  inventors  of  material  arts^  the  three 
sons  of  Lamech  find  parallels  well  worthy  of  remark  in  tlic  mytliical 
r genealogies  of  Phcenicia,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them  through  the 
hVagmcnts  of  Sanchouiathon.     In  the  first  of  t!ie  cosmogouic  fragments 
lleariog  this  namcj  the   first  two  human  beings,  Protogoiios  and  Aiou 
j(Adam   and  *Havath)^  produce  Genos  and  Genea  (Q6n    and  Q^nath), 
^from   whoraj   agaiui   descend  three   brothers,  named   Light,   Fire,  and 
FlamCj  because  **  they  have  discovered  how  to  produce  fire  by  the  friction 
jf  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  have  taught  the  use  of  this  element/^     In 
'  unother  fragment,  at  the  origin  of  the  human  race  we  see  in  succession 
the   fraternal   couples  of  Autochthon   and   Tcchnites  (Adam  and  Q^n), 
inventors  of  the  manufactiu-e  of  bricks  ;  Agros  and  Agrotes  (Sadfi  and 
rO^d),    fathers   of  the    agricnltnrists  and   hunters;    then    Amynos   and 
JMagos,  "who   taught   to   dwell  in  villages   and   rear  flocks/'     In  the 
[present  state  of  pur  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  original 
as  of  these  last  two  names,  between  which  wc  can  only  snspcct  an 
l^nance  analogous  to  that  existing  between  Yabalj  Yubal,  and  Thnbal. 
Jut  the  expression  Ku)^aq  jcai  irot^Fct^,  which    the  Greek  text  employs 
for  the  invention  of  Amynos  and  Magos,  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
terms  6hcl  umlqneh  which  the  Bible  uses  in  speaking  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  descendants  of  Yabal  (Gen,  iv.  20).      In  like  manner,  Lamech^  both 
in  the  signification  of  his  name,  and  also  in  the  savage  character  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  legend  attached  to  his  memory,  is  a  true  synonym 
of  Agrotes.    And  the  title  of  ^AXF^rai,  given  to  Agros  and  Agrotes  in  the 
Creek  of  the  Phoenician  History,  fits  in  wonderfully  with  the  physiognomy 
of  the   race  of  the  Cainites   in    the  Bible  narrative,  whelher   wc  take 
oXtfrac  simply  as  a  Hellenized  transcription  of  the  Semitic  Eiim^  "  the 
«trong,  the  mighty;''  or  whether  we   take  it  in  its  Greek  acceptation, 
r'  the  wanderers,"  for  such  is  the  destiny  of  Cain  and  hia  race  accordiug 
to  the  very  terms  of  the  condemnation  which  was  inflicted  upon  him 
[fifter  his  crime  (Gen*  iv,  14),  and  this  is  what  is  signified  by  the  name 
I  of  his  grandson  'Virad.     Only,  in   Sanchoniathon   the   genealogy  does 
lot  end  with  Amynos  and  Magos,  as  that  of  the  Cainites  in  the  Bible 
with    the  three  sons  of   Lamech.      These  two  personages  arc  suc- 
ied  by  Mja6r  and  Sydyk, "  the  released  and  the  just,'^  as  Sanchonia- 
thon translates  them,  but  rather  the  "  upright  and  the  just^*  (Mishor  and 
Jiidiiq),  ^^  who  invent   the  nse  of  salt."*     To  Misfir  is  born  Taautos 
(Taut),  to  whom  we  owe  letters,  and  to  Sydyk  theCabiri  or  Corybantes, 

*  There  must  Ije  here,  in  the  Greek  version  of  Philo  of  Byblos,  one  of  those  mistraaB- 
I  with  which  it  aboandB^  and  which  produce  in  it  the  raoat  singular  combinations. 
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the  iQstitutors  of  navigation.  The  genealogy  liere  assumes  a  coloar 
much  more  mythological  than  before  :  the  personages  arc  no  longer 
human  heroes^  as  in  the  preceding  generations,  but  are,  evpressly,  goda. 
In  fact,  Damascius*  describes  Ciiduq  also  as  a  god,  father  of  the  eight 
Kabirim  represented  on  a  bronze  coin  of  Berytus  with  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  ElagabalnSj  liaviug  near  them  a  vessel,  as  being  protectors  of 
navigation.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  here  that  almast  iuextri- 
cable  amalgam  of  personifications  purely  divine  and  of  representatives 
of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  human  race  which  is  found  in  all  the  heroic 
traditions  of  pagan  nations^  and  from  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Bible  alone  have  been  able  to  free  their  narratives.  It  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  the  title  of  tsh  raddit/,  "  just  man/'  should  be  precisely 
the  epithet  applied  in  Genesis  (vi.  9^  vii,  1)  to  Koa*h.  Some  foundation 
might  consequently  be  found  for  the  supposition  that  in  the  heroic 
legends  of  Kcnfi'an  there  had  been  established  a  certain  assimilation 
between  the  '\just  one"  who  was  the  author  of  a  new  human  race  and 
the  god  Cudiiq  or  Cadiiq^  between  the  sons  of  this  "just  one''  and  the 
Kabirim,  like  that  which  is  sometimes  shown  to  exist  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  first  man  and  the  Cabiri  or  the  Corybantes  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Samothracia,  For  the  Phoenicians,  as  for  the  Chaldeans,  thefe 
certainly  were  not  two  parallel  lines  of  primitive  heroes — the  owe 
criminal,  tlte  other  just — the  one  cursed,  the  other  blessed ;  there  was 
only  one ;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  real  application  of  the  idea 
which  a  section  of  the  Rationalistic  critics  have  been  wrong  in  seeking 
in  the  Jehovistic  document  of  the  Bible,  in  which  it  could  not 
have  appeared— the  idea,  namely,  that  Noa'h  was  descended  from  Caio 
(using  here  the  Hebrew  names,  which  alone  we  know  with  certainty). 
It  is  precisely  in  this  distinction  of  the  two  opposite  lines  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  antediluvian  human  race  that  the  originality  of  the 
Bible  naiTative  is  apparent — a  distinction  which  necessarily  flowed  from 
the  moral  reprobation,  so  energetic  and  of  so  high  a  standard  of  teach* 
ing,  with  which  it  condemned  the  crime  of  the  fratricide.  And  it  is 
in  this  sense  alone  that  we  can  admit  that  the  two  lists  of  the  Cainttes 
and  the  Sethites  hare  been  formed  by  a  systematic  donlding  of  a  single 
primitive  list  which  was  common  to  the  Tera'liites  and  to  other  nations 
of  the  same  race;  the  names  of  this  primitive  list  being  fashioned  and 
modified  in  either  of  the  two  lines  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  present  in 
Hebrew  a  sense  suited  to  the  character  attributed  in  particular  to  the 
children  of  Cain  and  to  those  of  Seth. 

Some  modem  interpreters  have  tried  to  find  in  Vabal,  Yubal,  and 
Thubal  a  triad  of  deities  worshipped  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  anccs- 
tors  of  the  Hebrews*  This  is  the  system  of  Hasse  and  Buttmton^ 
which  rests  on  onomastic  resemblances  of  a  highly  imaginative  philology^ 
such  as  Yubal  —  Apollo,  Thubal-qain  =:  Volcanus  =■  Telchin,  and,  similarly^ 
Yahveh  =:  Jovis.  Fancies  such  as  these  need  not  be  further  discussed. 
♦  Ap,  Phot,  BiUio(k,,  242;  p,  3ft2,  ed.  B^^kker, 
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l^'  Who  knows/^  says  M,  Renau^  with  more  caution^  '^  whether  Yubal 
land  Thubal.qaiD^  who  are  given  as  the  inventors  of  music  and  of 
metal  lur^,  are  not  ancient  deities,  one  of  whom  bore  an  axe  and  the 
other  a  musical  instrument,  transformed,  by  the  euheraerism  natural  to 
the  Shemites,  into  patriarchs  and  inventors  V  Lastly,  for  M,  Gold- 
21  her,  the  name  of  Yabal  is  identical  with  that  of  Abel — which  can 
^•carccly  be  conceded  from  a  philolog^ical  point  of  view — and  this  name 
identifies  him  with  the  rainy  sky.  Yabal  forms  with  Tliubal  a  duality 
which  reproduces  that  of  Abel  and  Caio,  and  personifies  in  like  man- 
^.tier  the  alternations  of  night  and  day.  Whence  the  over-ingenious 
^fcaythologist  is  led  to  conclude  that,  although  nothing  of  the  kind 
^^Bbeara  in  the  text,  it  was  his  son  Yabal  whom  Lamech  slew  in  the 
^^^%inal  myth,  since  he  was  the  sun  and  Yabal  the  night ;  and,  further, 
that  in  the  same  myth  there  must  have  existed  between  Yabal  and 
ThnV>al  an  autagonism  similar  to  that  of  the  two  sons  first  born  to  Adam, 

It  is  certain  that  the  name  of  the  sister  of  the  three  sons  of  Lamech, 

Na'emah  or  Na^amah,  was  also  that  of  a  Phoenician  goddess  whom  the 

|KfGreeks   call   Ncraauun''^  or  Astronome   ('Ashthar-No'cmrt),   afterwards 

^■ehanged  into  Astronoet  and  Astynome.J     The    Rabbis   make    of  the 

^fDiblical  Na'emah  a  Venus,   a  demon  of  the  night  and    of  nocturnal 

pollutions.^     They  relate  that  this  sister  of  Thubal-qain,  whom  some  of 

Ilhem  call  the  wife  of  Noa'h,||  is  one  of  the  four  wives  of  the  demon 
pf  the  planet  ^lars,  Sammael  or  Shomrfln,  mother  of  the  demon 
pf  voluptuousness,  Ashmedai,  and  of  many  other  demons.  Lastly, 
khcy  add  that  she  dwelt  at  Tyre,  whose  sacred  island  is  the 
plaDd  of  Asteria,  where  the  Paschal  Chronicle  places  Astronome  or 
Ulstynome.  It  is  known  that  the  Rabbis  have  established  an  identifi- 
cation between  Sammael  and  ^EsavH  (Esau),  the  brother  of  Y^aqob 
(Jacob),  whom  they  go  so  far  as  to  call  "  a  foreign  god/'**  There  are 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  at  a  certain  epoch  an  analogous  assimilation 
had  been  made  between  Thubal  and  the  same  demon.  This  would  ex- 
plain the  transformation  which  Thubal  undergoes  in  Joscphus,  where  he 
[jcomes  an  armed  martial  hero,  instead  of  a  smith  as  in  the  Bible, 
lubal  being  viewed  in  this  light,  the  two  children  of  Lamech  and 
tillah  appear  as  a  couple  consisting  of  Sammael  and  Na'cmah,  Nergal 
lind  Ishtar,  Melgarth  and  Ashtarth,  or  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  But  is  all 
lis  really  in  conformity  with  the  primitive  conception  of  the  tradition 
acorporated  into  Genesis  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much,  and  I  think  we 
liould  rather  see  in  it  a  product  of  that  excessive  syncretism  which,  from 
certain  date,  took  possession  of  the  Jewish  doctors — the  effect  of  an 
rtitieial  assimilation  between  the  name  of  Na'emah,  the  daughter  of 
Lameehj  and  that  of  the  goddess  Na'amah  or  Noemil. 


«  Pieoao-PlnUrch,  Ik  Is.  d  Osir,,  13. 
t  ruti.n.^/'    ..n    V\u.t     rUHiotK,  242;  p.  332,  ci!.  Bekker. 
^  J  Ji  en.,  ts  L  p.  28  ;   Chronic.  Pitfchal.,  tip.  Co. 

K»  •  cktea  Juoenthom/' t.  ii.  p.  42H.  \\  BereshUh  rabi^,  BQci,23, 

£u€tuiucugbr,  L  i.  pp.  G2I,  ^7«  ftod  025.  **   Yalqut  ruber i  tfadol^  foL  02,  ool.  2. 
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One    tiling  is  certain,  namely,  that  neither  of  the  names    Yabal, 
Yubal,  and  Thiibal  lends  itself  to  an  assimilation  of  the  same  kind  as  tliat  | 
suggested  bj  Na'eraah  with  the  known  appellation  of  a  deity  of  Semitic  I 
polytheism.     These   names   remain  absolutely  isolated,  and  peculiar  to] 
the  Eiblical  text,  by  the  authors  of  which  they  seem  to  have  been  arti- 
iically  composed,  as  Knobel  has  justly  remarked;  no  mythological  namei 
corresponding    to    them    arc    found   among    any   of  the   Euphratic  orj 
Syro-Arabic  nations.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  four  named  of  the 
imtriarchs  of  the  line  of  Seth  in  which  Ewald  thinks  he  discovers  four  | 
gods  of  ancient  Hebraic  paganism ;  Mahalaleel,  of  whom   he  makes  a 
kind    of    Apollo;    Yered,    whom   he    transforms    into   a    god    of   the 
waters;    ^Hanoch   into  the  Sun  of  the  new   year;    and   Methunhela^b 
into  a  Slara,      In  general   we  ought  to  be   sparing  of  these  creations 
of  deities,  which  can  only  be  a  fruit,  more  or  less  well  conceivetl,  of  the 
imagination  of  the  interpreters,  so  long  as  we  can  only  guess  them  by  an 
entirely  subjective  operation  of  the  mind,  in   names  which   are  suscep- 
tible of  very  different  interpretations,  and  while  we  have  not  even  the  | 
beginning  of  a  proof  to  justify  their  hypotheses.     Moreover,  even   if) 
\abal,  Yuhal,  and  Thubal  had  originally  been  names  of  gods,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  have  been  deprived  in  a  singular  manner  of  that 
character  on  being  received  into  the  genealogy   of  Genesis.     The  teit 
of  the  Bible  presents  them  as  simple  men,  and  insists  on  thus  defining 
them.     There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  their  origin  or  their  character; 
they  are  human  beings,  mortals ;  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  chosen 
and  blessed  race.     The  manifest  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  JchovtsUe 
document,  and  of  the  final  editor  who   has  borrowed  this   portion  of  tt, 
is  to  prtjsent  as  ordinary  men,  mid  nothing  more^  the  inventors  of  tiMJ 
arts,  of  whom  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  in  general  all  the   nations 
of  antiquity,  made  gods  or  dcmi-gods,  so  as  to  forewarn  the  Israelitish 
people  against  the  tendency  to  decree  them  divine  honoui's.    The  inspired 
writer  sees  in  this  disposition  one  of  those  which  w*ould  most  readily  open 
the  door  to  polytheism,  and  he  energetically  resists  it*  Hence  the  colour 
under  which  he  presents  the  ancient  national  traditions. 

A  second  theory  concerning  the  sons  of  Lamech  is  that  of  Ewald. 
Jle  sees  in  them  the  representatives  and  typical  ancestors  of  caatai 
analogous  to  those  of  firahmanical  India,  Yabal  representing  the 
Vai^yas,  Yubal  the  Brabraans,  and  Thubal  the  Kshatriyas.  The  ill  us- 
trio  us  Shemitist  of  Gottingen  need  not,  however,  have  gone  so  far  to  seek 
his  points  of  comparison,  and  might  have  rendered  his  theory  a  little 
less  improbable,  if  he  had  cited  the  castes  of  which  traces  are  di^ccrued  at 
Babylon,  and  those  whose  existence  and  organization  among  the  Sabea&» 
of  southern  Arabia  arc  known  to  us  in  the  most  precise  manner  throogh 
the  classic  writers.  But  this  institution,  which  there  arc  reasons  for 
consideriog  as  essentially  Kushite,  was  never  in  force  among  natioos 
properly  Shemitic,  and  esiKrcially  among  the  Hebrews.  Wc  cannot 
ndmit,  then,  that  it  had  a  place  in  the  ancient  memorials  collected  into 
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lesis.     Moreover,  in  the  tlefinition  given  by  the  Biblical  text  of  their 

jpecupations  and  inveDtions,  the  three  sods  of  Lameoh  do  not  represent 

lirec  different  modes  of  life  :  there  are  only  two — that  of  the  children 

5f  ^Adah  and  that   of  the  son  of  Cillah.     As  Knobel  has  very  justly 

remarked,  Yabal  and  Yubal  here  form  one  closely   united  group;  the 

^■nvention  of  music  is  considered  by  the  sacred  author  as  connected  with 

^■he  pastoral  life ;  just  as  with  the   Greeks^   Pan,  who   is   tlie   pastoral 

Hdeity  par  excellence  J  is  the  inventor  of  the  si/nni^;  Hermes,  the  inventor 

of  the  lyre,  is  Krioplioros,  '*  he  who  carries  a  ram"  as   a   herdsman, 

Komios    or  "pastor,"    Epimelios    or  '*  liC    who   watdics   over  sheep;'* 

lastly,  Apollo,    whose    chief  symbol    is   the    lyre,  numbers  among    his 

^kurnames  those  of  Nomios,  Karneios,  and  a  whole  series  of  analogous 

^B>nes,  showing  him  to  be  a  pastoral  goil,  which  character  he   sustained 

Hbn  earth  in  the  service  of  Admctes.      Besides,  without  having  recourse 

to  these  comparisons  with  the  mythology  of  the  nations   belonging  to 

other  races,  the  connection  between   the  cultivation    of  music  and  the 

pastoral  life  in  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  attested  by  the 

history   of  David,  who  in  his   youth   combined  the  two  characters  of 

shepherd  and  skilful  player  on  the  kinnor. 

There  remains  yet  another  theory,  that  which  sees  in  the  sons  of 
Lamech  ethnical  personifications,  or  at  least  the  representatives  of  large 
aces  of  men,  such  as  are  the  tliree  sons  of  Noa'h.  This  is  Knobers 
beory;  and  although  1  cannot  follow  this  savant  wheu  he  sees  in  the 
}aimtes  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongolian  peoples,  since  the  geographical 
borizon  of  the  traditions  of  Genesis  did  not  extend  far  enough  to  include 
Ihcm,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  in  princii^lc  his  way  of 
riewiug  the  mailer  is  the  true  one»  Ethnical  personifications  hold  the 
lost  place  in  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  primeval  times.  This 
Its  from  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people  among  whom  these 
faccounts  were  framed.  "Instead  of  gods/'  as  Baron  Eckstein*  has 
[eJEcellently  remarked^  "  the  Semites  place  men  at  the  head  of  their 
[genealogies^  These  are  not  heroes,  sons  of  gods,  or  demi-gods,  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  only  God  into  so  many  divine  manifestations ;  they 
arc  shepherd- patriarchs,  guides  of  pastoral  tribes,  for  it  is  under  this 
genuine  Semitic  type  that  they  picture  to  themselves  the  rest  of  the 
human  species.  Patriarchs  of  this  description  must  always  be  taken 
^■collectively,  as  denoting  their  actual  family,  the  collateral  branches  of 
^■tlieir  kindred,  or  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  including  servants  and  slaves. 
Tbcy  figure  in  a  double  character,  as  a  simple  unity  and  as  a  collective 

I  unity.  This  method  of  genealogy  is  constant  among  the  nebrcws  and 
the  Arabs." 
To  me,  as  to  Pulgcntins  Fresnel,  it  seems  very  tempting  to  establish 
a  parallel  between  the  shepherds  descended  from  the  sons  of 'Adah,  in 
Gcii«  iv.  20,  21,  and  the  impious  and  more  than  half  mythical  people 
of  *Ad,  whom  the  Arabic  traditions  make  the  first  inhabitants  of  Yaman, 
Destroyed  by  a  divine  punishment  which  recalls  that  of  the  cities  of 
•  '*  QucittoDS  reUtivea  aitx  Antiquities  dca  peiiplea  sdmiticjneSj^*  p.SL 
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Fentapolis  in  Gcu.  xix,,  tiic  people  of  ^Ad  is  reprcscated  by  the  legend 
as  a  race  of  giants  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioued  in  Gen.  vi.  4. 
In  the  same  manner^  also,  in  the  Phoenician  coamogonies,  the  fathers  of 
Amynos  and  Magos,  the  analogy  between  whom  and  the  sons  of  Lameeh 
we  have  just  shown,  are  given  as  Titans ;  and  the  sons  of  Light,  Fire, 
and  Flame,  the  inventors  of  fire,  descended  from  Genos  and  Geuea 
^Qen  and  Qeoath),  as  giants  who  transmit  their  names  to  the  mountains. 

But  what,  ahDve  all,  seems  to  me  impossible,  is  nut  to  ace  (with  Tuch, 
Baron  Eckstein,  M.  Reuan,  and  Mr.  W.  A»  Wright)  a  parallel, — ^yea, 
I  will  say  more,  an  absolute  identification, — ^between  "  Thubal  the  smith, 
forger  of  every  instrument  of  brass  and  iron,''  and  the  people]  of  ThubaJ 
who  sold  at  Tyre  ^'slaves  and  vessels  of  brass  in  exchange  for  their 
merchandise,"^^  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Thubal — that  is,  of  the 
Tibareni  and  the  Chalyhes,  famous  for  their  metallurgy  from  the 
remotest  antiquity — are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  among  the  sons  of 
Japhcth.  But  this  is  uot  the  only  case  in  which  Genesis  gives  us  the 
same  ethnical  name  iu  two  diflerent  genealogies,  to  ejipress  strata  of 
different  races  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  formation  of  one 
and  the  same  people*  It  will  suffice  to  recall  the  Sheba  of  the  race  of 
'Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  the  Sheba,  son  of  Yaqtan  (Joktan),  of  the  race  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  28).  Besides,  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  in  chap.  iv. 
of  Genesis  and  the  ethnographical  table  iu  chap,  x.  are  not  derived 
from  the  same  source ;  one  is  taken  from  the  Jehovistic  document,  the 
other  from  the  Elohistic,  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  a  divergeuce  between  these  two  documents  in  regard  to 
the  origin  assigned  to  Thubal, 

However,  1  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  this  point  of  view  here  iu 
a  summary  manner.  In  a  future  essay,  I  purpose  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  the  limits  within  which  the  authors  of  the  documents 
made  use  of  in  Genesis,  and  its  final  editor,  understood  the  universality 
of  the  Deluge,  And  I  believe  I  shall  then  Ije  able  to  establish,  with 
substantial  proofs,  that  there  are  two  great  families  of  nations  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  with  whom  they  have  frequently  come 
into  contact,  who  have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  descent 
of  the  three  sous  of  Noa'b, — ^just  like  the  negroes,  who  were  equally  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews, — ^and  that  because  they  were  associated  with  the 
blood  of  Cain.  These  arc,  on  the  one  side,  the  most  ancient  stratum  of 
the  population  of  Palestine,  anterior  to  the  Ken&'nites,  of  whom  the 
BenS-Yisrael  found  some  remnants  still  existing,  and  who  are  always 
depicted  in  the  Bible  narratives  in  legendary  colours,  and  most  frequently 
as  giants,  Emim,  Rephaim,  Zamzummim,  Zuzim,  'Auaqim,  to  whom  I 
think  we  must  add  the  people  of  'Amaleq  \  and,  on  the  other  aide,  the 
metallurgic  and  very  early  civilized  nations,  speaking  agglutinative  lan- 
guages like  those  of  the  Akkads,  the  Elamites,  and  the  Proto-Medes, 
whom  it  is  usual  to  call  by  the  name,  more  or  less  correct,  of  Taraniana 
of  ancient  Asia,     These  two    great    branches  of  peoples — these   two 
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thnical  families — are  those  which  appear  to  me  to  be  represented  in 

ilie  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  by  the  division  of  the  children  of  Latnech 

into  the  sons  of  ^Adah  and  of  Cillah^  the  luminous  and  the  dark^  a 

maternal  distinction  which  seems  to  imply  that  of  the  races  of  the  north 

and  south. 

If  this  theory  were  admitted^  it  would  follow  that  the  ethnical  name 
'of  Thubal,  traced  back  to  the  root  ydlml  in  order  to  find  for  it  a  meaning 
in  Hebrew,  was  the  type  according  to  which  the  names  of  the  two  other 
sona  of  Lamech  had  been  artificially  formed.  These  were  also  derived 
from  the  root  ydbalf  in  such  a  manner  that  the  name  of  the  shepherd, 
Yabal,  expressed  the  abundant  fruitfulness  of  the  flocks^  and  that  of  the 
tnusiciaoi  Yubal,  the  joyful  noise  {yubd)  of  the  musical  instruments 
which  he  is  said  to  have  invented. 

In  any  case^  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  observations  which 
the  antediluvian  genealogies  of  the  Jehovistic  document  inserted  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  have  just  suggested  to  us  by  the  details  which 
they  record  of  the  personages  mentioned  iu  them,  fully  bear  out  what 
has  been  so  well  said  of  them  by  Mr.  Philip  Berger*  According  to  this 
^^mavantf  indeed,  the  Thdleddth  of  the  Jchovistic  source  present  to  ns  the 
^Bincient  Hebraic  tradition  of  primeval  times  in  a  much  older  form  than 
^Hbose  of  the  Elohistic  source.  They  retain,  in  it,  a  much  more  legend- 
^^ry  character,  and  have  not  been  reduced  to  so  rigorous  a  level  iu 
order  to  expunge  from  them  everything  that  could  have  any  resemblance 
a  mythj  or  that  deviated  from  the  idea  of  a  plain  and  precise  human 
nealogy. 

IT, 

I  must  now  try  to  investigate  the  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  list 

the  patriarchs  who  lead  on  from  generation  to  generation,  from  Seth 

Noa'h.     This  new  sphere  of  our  researches  will  bring  into  view  an 

iposing  mass  of  concordant  ideas,  which  come  from  the  four  winds  of 

aTeUj  and  le^ive  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  community  of  the  accounts 

^f  the  early  days  of  the   human  race   among  all  the   great    civilized 

peoples  of  the  old  world.      For  the  number  assigned  by  the  Bible  to  the 

antediluvian   patriarchs,  this  agreement  of  the  traditions   of   the  most 

diverse  peoples  is  manifested  in  a  striking  manner.    They  are  ten  in  the 

jiccount  in  Genesis,  and  with  a  singular  persistence  this  number  ten  is 

^produced  in  the  legends  of  a  very  large  number  of  peoples   for  their 

rimitive  ancestors,  who   are  still  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  fables.     To 

Whatever  epoch  the  legends  carry  back  these  ancestors,  whether  before 

or  after  the  Deluge,  and  whether  the  mythical  or  historical  side  pre- 

>minatcs  in  their  physiognomy,  they  present  this  essential  number  ten. 

The  names  of  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  admitted  into  the  C-haldean 

tradition  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus^ 

fortunately  in  a  form  greatly  altered  by  successive  copyists  of  the  text. 

[give  a  table  of  them  parallel  with  that  of  the  corresponding  patriarchs 
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Pentapolis  in  Gcu.  xix.,  the  people  of  ^Ad  is  represented 
:is  a  race  of  giants  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentionerl 
lu  the  same  manner^  also^  in  the  Fhccnician  cosmogoni' 
Amynos  and  Magos^  the  analogy  between  whom  and  t1 
wc  have  just  shown^  are  given  as  Titans ;    and  the  : 
and   Flamc^  the  inventors  of  fire^  descended  froi 
{Qen  and  Qeuath)^  as  giants  who  transmit  their  nr 

But  what,  above  ail,  seems  to  me  impossible^  i 
Baron  Eckstein,  M.  Renan^  and   Mr.  W.  A.  V 
I  will  say  more,  an  absolute  identiiSeation^ — be 
forger  of  every  instrument  of  brass  and  iron.' 
who  sold  at  Tyre  '^slaves  and  vessels  of  ^ 
merchandise."*      It  is  true  that  the  peo] 
Tibarcni    and   the    Chalybes,  famous  fr 
remotest  antiquity — are  mentioned  in 
Japheth.     But  this  is  not  the  only  cv 
same  ethnical  name  in  two  differcn* 
different  races  which  have  succeedc' 
and  the  same  people.     It  will  suff- 
'Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  the  Shebt^ 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  28).     Besides,  t- 
of  Genesis  and  the  ethnogr;r 

from  the  same  source;  one  i-  

other  from  the  Elohistic.  .  g 

may  have  been  a  di?ergeii<  3 

the  origin  assigned  to  Th  -  i      - 

However^  I  can  do  u>  -  ^     s 

a  summary  manner.  f^      f 

question  as  to  tlie  lif'>  .     -        -^ 

made  use  of  in  Gcii«  ,      .-        ^ 

of  the  Deluge.     A  "^ 

substantial  proofs, 
well  known  to  t1 
into  contact,   \^ ' 

of  the  three  s«  = 

known  to  tli< 
blood  of  Csi 
the  popula* 
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All  Assyrian  tradition,  recorded  by  Abydeniis,*  places  at  the  origin  of 

aat  uation^  previous   to  the   founding  of  Nineveh,  ten  generations  of 

deroes,  who  gave   their  names  to  as  many  cities  successively  erected, 

same  Abydcnus,  one  of  the  Greek  polygrapliers  who,  during  the 

ime  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  render 

Eimiliar  to    their  fellow-countrymen   the  traditions  and  history  of  the 

Boples  of   Asia,  appears   to  have   recorded  thus  early   the  Armenian 

lotion  of  a  succession  of  ten  heroic  ancestors  preceding  Aram,  the  one 

rho  constituted  the  nation  and    gave  it  its  name — ^a  notion  t;\  hich  was 

subsequently  adopted  by  Mar-Aba.s  Katissa  and  the  writers  of  t!ie  school 

i)f  Kdcssa,  and,  after  them,  by  Moses  of  Khorcnc,t  the  national  historian 

^f  Armenia.     The  Greek  Kephalion,  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor 

ladrian,  api)cars  to  have  also  related  this  tradition. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Iranians,  attributed  to  Zarathustra,  reckon, 
It  the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  nine  heroes  of  a  character  en- 
ely  mythical,  who  succeeded  Gayflmaretau,  the  typical  man, — heroes 
iround  whom  are  grouped  all  the  traditions  of  the  fii-st  ages  down  to 
the  time  when  they  assume  a  more  human  and  almost  semi-historical 
Icharacter.  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  the  Paradhatas  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
iho  have  become  the  ten  kings,  Pcshdadians,  of  the  later  Iranian  legend 
placed  in  an  e[)opee  by  Firdusi,  the  first  terrestrial  monarchs,  '^  the  men 
)f  the  ancient  law,  who  nourished  themselves  witli  the  pure  drink  of  the 
hnoimhand  retained  sanctity/" 

In  the  cosmogonie   legends  of  the  Indians  we  meet  with  the  nine 

Jrahmildikas,  making  with  Brahmfi,  their  author,  ten,  who  are  called 

the  ten  Pitris,  or  *'  fathers/^     The  Chinese  reckon  ten  emperors,  partakers 

[pf  the  divine  nature,  between  Foo-hi  and  the  sovereign  who  inaugurates 

Fthe  historic  times,  Iloang-ti ;   and   the  advent  of  this  latter  marks  the 

[tenth  of  the   periods,  lu,  which   have  succeeded  each  other  since   the 

creation  of  man  and  the  commencement  of  ^'  human  sovereiguty''  on 

Fearth,  Jin-hoaug.     Lastly,  not  to  multiply  instances  uu necessarily,  the 

[Gei^mans  and  the  Scandinavians  believed  In  the  ten  ancestors  of  Wodan 

or  Odin,  as  the  Arabs  did  in  the  ten  mythical  kiugs  of  'Ad,  the  primordial 

people  of  their  peninsula. 

In  Egypt  the  earliest  times  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  arc 

^marked  by  the  reigns   of  the   gods   upon  earth.      The   fragments   of 

[Manetho  relative  to  these  early  periods  have  come  down  to  us  in  such 

altered  state  that  it  is  diflQcult  to  determine  with  certainty  the  exact 

number  of  divine  reigns  admitted  by  this  author.     But  the  fragments 

[which  have  reached  us  of  the  famous  historic  papyrus  of  Turin,  which 

fcontained  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  traced  in  hieratic  writing,  seem 

to  indicate  expresiily  that  the  compiler  of  this  canon  reckoned  as  ten  the 

ods  who  at  the  beginning  had  ruled  over  men. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  this  constant  repetition,  among 

many  different  peoples,  of  this  same  number  ten.     And  the  more  so 

^hc  number   concerned  is  indisputably   a  round   one  systematically 

Btisetjliiii,  Chr07t,'Armff(.i  p,  3<»,  cd  Mai ;  Mo»,  Khoren,,  i.  4,  +1-4;  cf.  i,  0. 
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chosen.  We  have  proof  of  this  when  we  see  this  same  number  repeated lu] 
Genesis  (in  chap.xi.)  for  the  post -dilumn  generations  from  Shcm  to  Abra- 
ham, or  rather — for  the  idea  in  the  Septuagint  version,  which  reckons  | 
here  one  name  more  than  tbc  Hebrew  text,  appears  better  to  rcpre* 
Bent  the  oldest  text— for  the  generations  from  Shem  toTera*h,  the  father] 
of  three  sons  who  are  heads  of  raees,^  in  the  same  way  as  Noa'h,  the  tenth  \ 
patriarch  from  Adam.    And  it  appears  that,  in  the  book  in  which  Berosus^ 
exhibited  the  Chaldean  traditions,   the  first  ten   generations  after  the 
Deluge  constituted  a  cyclcj  an  epoch,  doubtless  still  entirely  mythical, 
forming  a  parallel   to  the  ten  antediluvian   reigns.f     Nevertheless  we  i 
should  seek  in  vain  to  connect  the  choice  of  this  number  ten  with  any 
of  the  refined  speculations  of  the  religious  pldlosophies  of  paganism  as  i 
to  the  mystic  value  of  numbers.      It  is  not  in  that  later  and  abready 
far- advanced  stage  of  human  development  that  the  tradition  of  the  ten 
antediluvian  patriarchs  has  its  root*      It  carries  us  back  much  further, 
to  a  time  really  primitive,  in  which  the  ancestors  of  all  the  races  among 
whom  we  have  found  it  still  lived  near  to  each  other,  sufBcieutly  close 
to   explain   this  community   of   traditions,   and   had  not   yet    become 
separated  by  dispersion.     This  epoch  in  the  progressive  march  of  know- 
ledge is  that  at  which  ten  was  the  highest  number  to  which  people  knew 
how  to  reckon,  and,  consequently,  the  indeterminate  number,  that  which 
served  to  signify  "  many,^^  and  to  express  the  general  notion  of  plurab'ty. 
It  is  the  stage  at  which  the  original  quinary  notation,  supplied  by  the 
fingers  of  the   hand,  passed  into  the   decimal   notation,  based   on  the 
digital  calculation  of  the  two  hands,  wliich  latter  system  has  remained, 
among  nearly  all  nations,  the  starting-point  of  those  more  extensive  and 
perfect  methods   of  computation  whicli  no   longer  know  any   limit  to 
infinite   multiplication   or  infinite   division.     Now,   it   is   imiK>rtant  ta  | 
-  remark  that   ten  is   the   precise   limit  within  which   the    indisputable 
'  affinities   exist    between  Egyptian  and  Semitic  nouns  of  number,  and 
likewise  that  if  there   is  any  relationship  between  the  same  nouns  m  \ 
the  languages  of  the  Aryans  and  those  of  the  Semites,!  it  is  also  con- 
4ned  w^ithin  this  limit. 

It  is  seen  to  what  a  vast  antiquity  in  the  remote  past  of  the  human 
race  we  are  carried  by  a  comparison  of  the  Biblical  tradition  of  the 
patriarchs  anterior  to  the  Deluge  with  the  parallel  traditions  derived 
incontestably  from  the  same  source. 

Now  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  gives  us  seven  names  from  Adam  j 
to  Lamech,  who,  like  Noa^h,  is  the  father  of  three  heads  of  races;  and  i 
we  have  just  shown  that  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  by  | 
Seth  presents  manifest  traces  of  a  systematic  plan  by  which  the  seven  | 
names  parallel  to  those  of  the  Cainite  line  have  been  increased  to  ten. 
In  like  manner  the  Paradhiltas  of  the  Iranian  tradition  are  seven,  com- 
nneneing  with  Yima,  who  was  originally  the  first  man.     They  became 

•  Abram,  Na^hor,  and  *H!irxn.                            +  BeiMt.,  <i/>.  Joii«f>)t.,  Ant.  Jud..  i.  7.  2. 

t  Tbo  alfirmative  ttieary  kA  maiAtnineJ  by  Lcpaitm,  Bvvalil,  Dc^liU'^c^.  lind   ^  t  it 

lijt»  lituii  gri'jitly  lUamgcU  by  the  recent  Iftbouxs  of  M,  UaMatUckt^r^  with  who  uitii 
Mr.  li^yoe  Agreea. 
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ten  only  when^  by  a  doubliug  analogous  to  that  which  tho  Biblical 
'cncalogy  presents  with  regard  to  Adam  and  Eaos,  Gayuraarctan  was 
laecd  before  Yima.  Yinia  h  then  only  the  fourth  hero  instead  of 
cing  the  first  man,  and  before  him  are  reckoned  Gayflraaretan,  Haoshy* 
ngha,  and  Takhma-urupa.  In  Egypt,  though  the  system  of  the 
mpiler  of  the  papyrus  of  Turin  has  admitted  ten  divine  kings,  those 
hieh  were  most  generally  admitted  in  the  large  sacerdotal  centres,  such 
Thebes  and  Memplns,  reckoned  seven,*  and  it  seems  that  Manetho 
id  the  same.  In  the  Chaldean  tradition  the  notion  of  six  successive 
ivine  revelations  previous  to  the  Deluge  deserves  our  serious  attention, 
for  thiis  number,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  of  a  nature 
make  us  strongly  suspect  that  originally  one  of  them  must  have  been 
ekoued  for  each  reign  or  for  each  generation  down  to  the  patriarch 
n  whose  lifetime  the  cataclysm  occurred. 

All  these  facts  are  so  many  indications  of  what  Ewahl  has  already 
aught  sight  of,  that  the  figure  assigned  as  the  round  number  of  the  ante- 
ilnvian  ancestors  has  varied  between  seven  and  ten,  Tiic  Indians  also 
sometimes  substitute  in  this  case  the  number  seven  for  that  of  ten,  and 
so  it  happens  that  we  find  them  admitting  at  the  beginning  seven 
laharshi^,  or  ^^ great  ancestral  saints/^  and  seven  Pradjftpatis,  ''masters 
f  the  creatures/'  or  primordial  fathers.  Of  these  two  numbers  between 
hieh  the  tradition  fluctuated,  the  influence  of  the  Chaldrco- Babylonians 
as  powerfully  contributed  to  the  fiuAl  predominance  of  the  number  ten, 
^hey  were,  in  fact,  peculiarly  attached  to  this  number,  in  virtue  of  a 
alendarial  system  which  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice,  the 
lOre  so  as  it  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
names  attributed  to  the  antediluvian  patriarclis  in  the  Biblical  genealogy. 


I 


k. 


V. 

According  to  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  theory 
admitted  that  the  total  duration  of  the  ten  antediluvian  reigns  had  been 
20  sarif  or  periods  of  3600  years,  that  is  to  say,  432,000  years.  The 
nth  of  this  period  is  43,200  years,  or  12  sari,  a  perit>d  which,  for  the 
Chaldeans,  constituted  a  celestial  revolution,  and,  as  it  were,  a  true  cos- 
laical  day,  for  each  of  its  sari  contained  60  sossi  of  GO  years,  just 
AS  the  day  was  divided  into  12  hoursf  of  60  minutes  containing  GO 
seconds.  By  admitting  only  12  hours  in  the  nt/chtheineron,  instead 
of  24  as  with  us,  the  Chaldgco-Babylonians  traced  the  division  of  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  on  the  plan  of  that  of  his  annual 
revolution  and  of  the  zodiac.  Consequently  each  one  of  the  sari  of  the 
period  of  43,200  years  corresponded  to  a  sign  and  to  a  mouth 
of  the  year,  and  also  to  an  hour  of  the  day,  Eut  this  period  itself 
warn  again  multiplied  by  12,  and  thus  a  more  extended  sidereal  revolu- 

*  The  list  of  Thebes  oontAina  only  six  immeaf  beeaiue  it  e^ccludea  from  aQioDg  th«  legiti* 
mjUo  sovereign*,  luin  tisurper  and  an  enemy,  Set,  the  murderer  of  Oairia. 

f  The  t«tifoony  of  the  clftaftic  aathora  on  this  aobject  lias  beea  contirmed  by  the  d©oi* 
tkhering  of  tht?  cuneiform  teitts.  The  BabyloniiiiiD,  and  after  them  the  AB^yriAns,  never 
koew  anv  other  Jioursi  tliari  the  double  hours,  or  **  Bn)»yloQiaa  houri"  as  the  Uroeka  catlei 
iiumi ;  taey  munod  them  ka»bu. 
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tion  was  obtaiBcd  u(  144  sari^  or  518,400  years.     Movers  Iiaa  long 
rccoguisecl   that  the  fact  of  the  equivalence  of  the  duration  of  the 
antediluvian  reigns  to  ten  periods  of    12  ^ari  est rUi shed  a  robtion  j 
between  each  of  them  and  one  of  those  periods^  months  or  hours,  of  thel 
greatest  celestial   revolntiou  j  that  thus  the  antedilaviau  x>atri«i^bj|  of] 
Chaldca  had  been  made  to  correspond  to   those  solar  mansions  of  thel 
zodiac^  mazzaldthf  which  the  unfaithful  Hebrews,  during  the  period  ofl 
Assyrian  ascendency,   worshipped,  together   with    the   sun    and    moon ' 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven,*  and  which  the  Chaldeans  thus  early  dcsig^* 
nated  by  those  figures  the  use  of  which  has  come  down  to  ns  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greeks*     Classical  antiquity  moreover  aflirms  that  the  i 
zodiacal  Water-bearer  is  no  other  than  Deucalion-Xisuthros,  the  ^Hn:ii- 
satra  of  the  cunieform  documents,  the  just  man  saved  from  the  Deluge  hjr 
the  protection  of  the  gods. 

This  view  is  confirmed  now  that  we  know  exactly  the  Chaldieo- 
Baby Ionian  c alendar^  und  also  the  symbolic  designations  of  itts  moutht,  i 
which  are  in  correspondence  with  cosmogonic  myths  related  in  the  form 
of  episodes,  or  reproduced  hy  analogous  myths^  in  the  great  heroic 
epopee  of  the  city  of  Uruk^  in  which  the  chief  character,  Izdhubar  or 
Gisdhubar,  is  a  solar  personification,  aud  the  twelve  songs  of  which 
correspond  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  ;  and  now  that  we  also  possess  in  its  entirety  the  list  of  the 
gods  who  presided  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  who  had 
been  chosen  for  this  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  myth  itself  attached 
to  each  month.  In  fact,  by  this  means  we  are  now  able  to  nndersitand 
some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  cyclical  system  which  had  assimi- 
lated the  twelve  months  of  the  year  to  the  twelve  parts  (of  43^200 
years  each)  of  the  great  period  of  518,400  yearsj  and  transformed  the  ten 
antcdihiviau  kings  into  representatives  of  ten  of  the  solar  manssions. 

In  conformity  with  the  indications  of  classical  literature,  the  elcretith 
month  of  the  year  (Sbabat— January- February)  is  in  that  sj'stem  **  iht 
month  of  malediction  and  of  rain/^  the  month  in  connection  with  which 
the  epopee  of  Urnk  gives  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  and  over  which 
presides  the  god  Ramman,  '*  the  inundator/'  If,  then,  the  theory  ot\ 
Movers  is  correct,  the  creation  of  man  and  the  first  antediluvian  reign 
must  have  been  made  to  correspond  to  the  second  montli  of  the  year 
and  the  sign  of  the  Bull.  And,  in  fact,  we  ascertain  that  the  secotid 
month  of  the  year  (Air==April*May)  is  consecrated  to  the  god  Hca^ 
under  the  special  title  of  *'  lord  of  the  human  race"  (bel-tenuhHi),  TKe 
first  month  (Nisan^^^Iarch- April)  is  '*  the  month  of  the  altar  of  the 
Demiurge,'^t  i^nd  two  gods  preside  over  it — Ann,  the  primordial  god, 
analogous  to  the  Uranus  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  Bel,  to  whom  is  attributed 
in  an  especial  manner  the  formation  of  the  organized  imivcrse*  Thb 
mouth,  then,  is  that  of  the  Creation,  or  rather  it  closes  the  period  of  It ; 
it  is  the  sabbath  of  the  cosmic  week  embraced  in  the  dunitiou  of  Uie 
creative  work;  and  before  it  must  be  reckoned  six  days  of  the  godt,  or 
*  2  Kii^s  XJtiif.  5.  t  In  AecodUn,  iiu  hura  m^g^. 
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^ix  periods  of  43^^00   years,  uhicli  uould  accord  with   tLc  notion  set 

jrtli  by  tlie  Jews  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  propounded  in  the  Tal- 

iiiidie  treatise  Rdsh-hdshandh^  that  the  creation  was  commenced  at  the 
lututDDal  equinox.  Just  as  the  first  king  or  the  first  man  corresponds 
the  second  month  and  the  second  sign  of  the  zodiac,  so  the  third 
lign  is  that  of  the  Twins,  and  to  this  sign  and  to  the  tliird  month 
(Sivan=May-June)  cojTesiK)aded  the  legend  of  tlie  fratricide  and  of 
Ihe  founding  of  the  first  city,  connected  by  the  Bible  with  the  second 
]iuraan  generation.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year  is  *^  the  month  of  fire/' 
Uic  fifth  sign  that  of  the  Lion,  winch  personifies  the  igneous  principle  | 
lud  the  fourth  of  the  antediluvian  kings  is  called j  in  Berosus,  Animeuon, 
ind  in  the  native  documents  ^llamnianu.  "  the  burnino;  the  fierv." 
These  facts  being  grantedj  can  the  following  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
Result  of  a  fortuitous  coincidence  ?     The  niutli  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  the 

Lrcherj  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  ninth  month  of  tlic  Chaldteo-Baby- 

;}uiau  year  is  Nergalj  the  warlike  and  armed  god  par  ej'ctl/enee ;  the 
Semitic  name  of  this  month  (November*Deccmber)  is  Kisiliv^  plainly 
lerived  from  the  name  of  the  constellation  of  KasH,  or  '^  the  strong, 
Arrogant  man/'  who  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  But 
Recording  to  the  cyclical  system  which  we  are  reconstructing,  the  ninth 

iionth  and  the  ninth  sign  must  correspond  to  the  eighth  of  the  ante- 
liluvian  patriarchi^;  and  in  the  genealogy  of  Genesis  this  patriarch  receives 
iie  name  of  Mcthudhcla'h,  *' the  man  armed  with  the  arrow,  the  archer/' 
Critics  have  been  struck,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  by  the  exact 
aumber  of  363  years  attributed  to  the  life  of  ^Hauoch^  who  at  the  end 
If  this  time  is  taken  to  heaven.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  this 
lumber  is  that  of  the  days  of  the  solar  year,  Ewa!d  has  laboured  to 
plow  iu  'Hanoch  an  ancient  god  of  the  renewing  of  the  year.      Here 

jnsidcrablc  caution  muj^t  be  exercised  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the 
bpiuion  of  this  illustrious  interpreter.  For  the  Hebrews  the  year  was 
ixcUtsively  lunar,   and  of  354  days;    for  the   ChakUeo-Babylonians  it 

[>ntiLined  360  days,  excluding  the  five  days  which  the  Egyptians  added 
way  of  cpact  to  the  twelve  months  of  thirty  days.      Consequently 

be  number  305,  which  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  days  of  the 
rear  in  an  Egyptian  or  Hebra^o-Egyptian  tradition,  does  not  present  the 
ae  ngreement  in  a  tradition  which  is  essentially  Ilebneo- Chaldean. 
frides,  in  order  that  'Hanoch  should  be  placed  at  the  commencement 
kf  a  new  year  in  the  calendar! aJ  system  of  Genesis,  which  commences 
the  yeai*  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Adam 
fhould  correspond  to  tlic  sign  of  the  Ram,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Bull ; 

ad  by  this  means  the  Deluge  would  no  longer  correspond  to  the 
Vater-bearen      It  is  not  with  the  number  of  tlic  days  of  the  year,  thenj 

iat  the  life  of  'Hanoch  coincides,  but  with  that  of  the  days  of  the 
stronomical  revolution  of  the  sun,  which  the  Chaldeans  reckoned  first 
3G5  days,  and  afterwards,  when  their  knowledge  of  the  sidereal  mo- 
rons had  made  progress,  at  365  J  days,  and  to  which  they  adjusted  their 
ml  year  of  3G0  daysj  the  only  one  ever  used  by  them,  by  means  of  a 
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^e  when  "  he  is  taken  to- 
-  :f  heaven   fall  to  earth  oi» 
-.  roreover,  the  seventh  of  tha- 
.-.   manner  in  which  the  Epistlcr 
_u-rr  in  referring  to  a  passage  oC 
.    V    which  the  name  of  ^Ilanoclw 
t.>h  tradition  did  not  hesitate    to- 
-i.  ;::tcrprctation.      In  the  Chaldean 
.    .^tediluvian  king,  who  corresponds- 
^  jc  the  divine  revelations,  and  among^ 
^  :ic  god  of  the  eighth  mouth,  to  whom, 
.-•iiionlial   monarchs,  is  "  Maruduk,  the 
-^    couth  itself  is  called  "  the  month  of 
Now,  if  the  name  of  Mlanoch  cliarac- 
jiciator/'  the  "  introducer"  par  e.vce//cncer 
.•onncction  with  the  spiritual  life  ;  he  is^ 
.   jL'dd  prophetic  sanctity,    llciicc  have  arisen 
i.^ui  has  grouped  arouud  his  name ;  and  licncc 
\vuion  in  Lycaonia,  in  which  he  was  knowu 
>•  represented  him  as  a  prophct.t     Mlanoch^ 
■  icil,  like   Scth;J  thus  cornea,  by  the  essential 
:uy,  to   have  a  singular  likeness  to  the  IJaby- 
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x!*:iUl  of  the  gods,''  the  re  veal  or  y^flrr  excel  Itnce^ 
.oiuuiunicatiou  between  the  master   of  supreme 
V-    human   race;    whos^e  planet   (Jupiter)   watches 
.     .:"  justice  in  the  world,  and  as  such  receives  from 
.•:i  of  Cedcq;  who  (finally)  "walks  before  Hea^J 
V  ..  ^i'.:h  (lod/'ll      liut  Maruduk  was  originally  a  solar 
..   Kis  always  retained  something  of  this  cliaracter  ;  his 
x^-  '.liiin  a  Semitic  corruption  of  the  Accadian  Amaru- 
's iondour  of  the  sun;"  the  solar  number  of  I3(i5  years 
....    V  suited  to  him,  and  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  the 
t    'iLung  this  length  of  life  to  'Ilanoch,  have  borrowed  it. 
.  n>:uitation  in  which  it  was  founded  on  the  assimilation 
.v.vuirch  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  Babylon. 
.     viiuirk,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Maruduk  is  a  god  who  is 
..  V  ui^ncd  on  the  earth,  at   Babylon,   where  his  tomb  was 
.  .  ,:i  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  solar  personi- 
.%N\vi  m  the  cycle  of  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  months. 

'!*».  WirrTji.,  iv.  Hi.  2.  f  Stepli.  Hy/ ,  vo.  'Ikoviov;  Suiil.,  v<».  NaFraic6r. 

iV»  S  *'C'uucir.  IiiRcr.  of  West.  ABiii,'"  t.  iv.  pi.  HO,  :«,  reverse,  I.  42  4,'i.. 
^li^M  **to  walk  before  <>o(l"  is  used  'iu  tlic  PcDtatcuch  (Cen.  xvii.  1)  u  a 
y,^*lk  with  God.'' 
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succession  of  these  solar  personifications  in  the  progress  of  the 
is  essentially  significant;  it  expresses  the  principal  phases  of 
oltition  of  the  snn,  his  alternations  of  power  and  weakness.  First, 
in  the  month  of  Duz,  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  "  Adar 
warrior,"  that  is  to  say,  "  the  sun  of  the  south,"  the  noonday  sun, 
who,  as  Adar-malik,  corresponds  to  the  Moloch  of  Phoenicia  and 
tine ;  the  implacable  summer  sun,  who  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  intensity  of  his  heat  reaches  its  culminating  point,  devours  the  pro- 
dactsof  the  earth,  and  whom  human  victims  alone  can  appease;  he 
irlio,  in  short,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  Duz,  kills  Dumuzi 
(Tunmuz-Adonis),  the  young  and  gracious  sun  of  the  spring.*  Three 
months  afterwards,  in  Tashrit,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  is  Shamash> 
*'  the  supreme  and  equitable  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,'^  '^  the  director," 
"the  law  which  binds  the  obedience  of  the  countries,"  the  sun  of 
tiie  equinoxes,  who  equally  divides  day  and  night,  making  a  just  and 
moderate  use  of  his  power.  To  him  succeeds  Maruduk,  in  the  month  of 
Ara'hshamna,  by  which  time  the  adverse  power  of  the  sign  of  the  Scor- 
pion predominates — the  month  each  day  of  which  sees  the  energy  of  the  sun 
diminish,  and  causes  him  to  descend  a  step  towards  his  annual  decline. 
^arudok,  the  adversary  of  tiic  demons,  is  consequently,  at  that  time, 
"the  sun  who  is  still  contending  with  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
darkness  and  of  winter,  but  who  in  the  end  will  succumb  in  the  struggle. 
Be  has  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  eighth  month  (October- 
INovember),  as  being  one  of  the  solar  gods  whom  mythology  represents 
as  smitten  with  a  periodical  death,  each  day  at  the  hour  of  evenings 
"when  he,  like  the  Greek  Herakles,  ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  the  west, 
mnd  each  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  winter.  Moreover, 
INergal,  the  god  of  death,  whose  name  primitively  signifies  in  Accadian 
"  the  ruler  of  the  tomb,"  ni-urugal,  is  the  god  who  takes  his  place  and 
succeeds  to  his  dominion  in  the  month  of  Kisiliv,  "  the  month  of  thick 
clouds  or  raists,"t  the  month  ending  with  the  winter  solstice,  the  precise 
period  of  the  annual  death  of  the  sun. 

These  successive  links,  this  course  of  deterioration,  are  reflected  in 
the  construction  of  the  genealogy  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of  the 
line  of  Seth,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  it  in  the  skeleton 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  But  its  sense  is  completely  changed. 
That  which  was  the  expression  of  the  phases  of  the  solar  revolution  in 
the  cycle  of  the  gods  of  the  months,  among  the  Chaldeans — that  which 
in  their  tradition  concerning  the  antediluvian  history  was  a  fatal  and 
chiefly  physical  evolution  of  the  existence  of  the  world — becomes  a 
purely  moral  decadence  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  *'  corrupts  its 
way"  by  ain,  ceases  to  listen  to  the  divine  precepts,  and  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  faults  of  its  free-will  excites  the  wrath  of  God,  bringing 
upon  itself  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  Deluge.  The  evolution 
passes  into  the  spiritual  order  and  becomes  the  occasion  of  a  teaching 

*    r  lorp  ifwhrtXi  $4povt  dratpctraL^Lanrent.  Lyd.,  De  Mens.,  ii.  44;  p.  212,  ed.  Rotber. 
t  In  Accadian,  iU  ganganna. 
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cycle  of  intercalation »  Besides^  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that 
all  the  figures  relating  to  the  life  of  'Hanoch  hear  traces  of  a  aym- 
metrical  arrangctiictit  which  manifestly  discloses  a  purpose  of  symbollsin  ; 
for  he  is  born  whcii  his  father  Yered  is  1G2  years  old  (9  X  €  X  3)j  he 
becomes  the  father  of  Methiishela^h  at  G5  years  (7  +  6  X  5);  and  after 
this  he  lives  300  years  more,  until  the  time  when  '*  he  is  taken  to 
licavcn  for  having  pleased  (lod,  while  angels  of  heaven  fall  to  earth  on 
account  of  their  transgression/''*  lie  is,  moreover,  the  seventh  of  the 
patriarchs,  reckoning  from  Adam^  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Epistle 
of  St*  Judc  lays  stress  upon  this  peculiarity  in  referring  to  a  passage  of 
the  apocalyptic  and  apocrypba!  hook  to  which  the  name  of  'Hauoch 
had  been  attached  shows  that  the  Jewish  tradition  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  to  this  circumstance  a  symbolical  interpretation.  In  the  Chaldean 
tradition  the  reign  of  the  seventh  nutedihivian  kiog,  who  corresponds 
to  'llanoch,  is  marked  by  the  last  of  the  divine  revelations,  and  among 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  months,  the  god  of  the  eighth  month,  to  whom 
is  related  this  seventh  of  the  primordial  monarchs,  is  "  Marudnk^  the 
herald  of  the  goda;'^  lastly,  the  month  itself  is  called  "the  month  of 
the  opening  of  the  foundation,"  Now,  if  the  name  of  'Hanoch  charac- 
terizes this  patriarch  aa  the  "  initiator,"  the  "  introducer'  par  excelltnce, 
it  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  life  ;  he  h 
a  type  of  justice,  of  pure  life  and  prophetic  sanctity.  Hence  have  ariseu 
all  the  legends  which  Judaism  has  grouped  arouud  his  name ;  and  heace 
also  the  local  traditions  of  Iconion  in  Lycaonia,  in  which  he  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Aunakos,  represented  him  as  a  jirophet.t  ^Hanoch, 
who,  we  are  told,  w^as  deified,  like  Scth^J  thus  comes,  by  the  e^^scntial 
features  of  his  physiognomy,  to  have  a  singidar  likeness  to  the  Baby* 
Ionian  Maruduk,  '^  the  herald  of  the  gods/^  the  revealer  par  twccl/ence^ 
the  usual  medium  of  communication  between  the  master  of  supreme 
wisdom,  Ilea,  and  the  human  race;  whose  planet  (Jupiter)  watcher 
over  the  maintenance  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  as  such  receives  from 
the  Jews  the  appellation  of  Cedeq;  who  (finally)  "walks  before  Hea"f 
as  ^Hanoch  "  walked  with  God/'||  But  Alaruduk  was  originally  a  solar 
personification,  and  has  always  retained  something  of  this  character;  hia 
name  is  nothiug  else  than  a  Semitic  corruption  of  the  Accadiaii  Amaru- 
tuki,  signifying  "splendour  of  the  sun;"  the  Rolar  number  of  ^05  years- 
is  therefore  specially  suited  to  him,  and  it  aeems  evident  to  me  that  the 
Hebrews,  in  attributing  this  length  of  life  to  'Hanoch,  have  borrowed  it 
from  a  foreign  computation  in  which  it  was  founded  on  the  assitoilattoa 
of  the  seventh  patriarch  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  Babylon. 

Let  us  now  remark,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Maruduk  is  a  god  who 
reputed  to  have  reigned  on  the  earth,  at  Babylon,  where  his  tomb  was  ^ 
shown ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  solar  person i*  | 
fications  placed  in  the  cycle  of  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  months* 

♦  8.  IreD,,  Ailt\  Iftrtts.,  iv.  l(i,  2,  +  Stepk  Bvic ,  vo.  *lf(6»no¥;  SttiU.,  xo.  Karj^c^  ] 

t  Snid..  vo.  ZjO,        i  •*  Cimeir,  Inacr,  of  West  Asm/*  t,  iv,  ]il  3^1,  .%  r«vc^ni«,  1.  42-4^.. 
I  The  expritaftioii  ''to  walk  Lefore  lvo4 '^  JA  uaed 'in  tho  PouUtcuch  C0<^  3ivii«  UM( 
iynoDym  of  *•  to  walk  with  God,'* 
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Ind  tbc  succession  of  these  siolar  persouifications  in  the  progress  of  the 
e^leuclar  is  essentially  significant;  it  cxpreases  the  principal  phases  of 
the  revolution  of  the  sun,  his  akemations  of  po\Ter  and  weakness.    First, 
be  is,  in  the  month  of  Duz^  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  '^  Adar 
the  warrior,"  tliat  is  to  say,  *'  the  sun  of  the  south/^  the  noonday  sun, 
le  who*  as  Adar-malik,  corresponds  to  the  Moloch  of  Phoenicia   and 
Palestine;  the  implacable  summer  sun,  who  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  intensity  of  his  heat  reaches  its  culminating  point,  devours  the  pro- 
lucti  of  the  earth,  and  t^  hom  human  victims   alone   can   appease ;  he 
Iti'ho,  in  sbort,  at  tlic  commencement  of  the  month  of  Duz,  kills  Dumuzi 
|(Ti*inmuz< Adonis),  the  young  and  gracious  sun  of  the  spring.*     Three 
aonths  afterwards,  in  Ta^ihrit,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  is  Shamash,. 
the  supreme  and  equitable  judge  of  heaven  and  earth/"  *^  the  director/* 
j*  the  law  which  binds  the   ohedienee   of  the  countries/'  the    suu   of 
Ithe  equinoxesj  who  equally  divides  day  and  night,  making  a  just  and 
||Doderate  use  of  his  power.     To  him  succeeds  Maruduk,  in  the  month  of 
&'hsharana,  by  which  time  the  adverse  power  of  the  sign  of  the  Scor- 
pion predominates — the  month  each  day  of  which  sees  the  energy  of  the  sun 
|diirunish,  and  causes  him  to  descend  a  step  towards  his  annual  decline. 
Maruduk,  the  adversary  of  tiic  demons,  is  consiequently,  at  that  time, 
Ithe  sun  who  is  still  contending   with   the  progress  of  tlic   principle  of 
[darkucas  and  of  winter,  hut  who  in  the  end  will  succumb  in  the  struggle. 
He    has    been    chosen    to    preside  over  the    eighth    month   (Octobcr- 
Swcraber),  as  being  one  of  the  solar  gods  whom  mythology  represents 
IS  smitten   with  a  periudicol  death,  each  day  at  the    hour  of  evening, 
rhen  he,  like  the  Greek  Heraklcs,  ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  the  west^ 
'and  each  year  at    the  heginning  of  the  season  of  winter.     Moreover, 
Nergal,  the  god  of  death,  whose  name  primitively  signifies  in  Accadian 
"  the  ruler  of  the  tomb/'  nS-uritgal,  is  the  god  who  takes  his  place  and 
succeeds  to  his  dominion  in  tlie  month  of  Kisiliv,  '^  the  month  of  thick 
clouds  or  mists,^^t  the  month  ending  with  the  winter  solstice,  the  precise 
period  of  the  annual  death  of  the  sun. 

These  successive  links,  this  course  of  deterioration,  are  reflected  in 
the  construction  of  tljc  genealogy  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of  the 
line  of  Seth,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  it  in  the  skeleton 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  But  its  sense  is  completely  changed. 
^riiat  which  was  the  expression  of  the  phases  of  the  solar  revolution  in 
the  cycle  of  the  gods  of  the  months,  among  the  Chaldeans — that  which 
ill  their  tradition  concerning  the  antediluvian  history  was  a  fatal  and 
chiefly  physic-al  evolution  of  the  existence  of  the  world — becomes  a 
purely  moral  decadence  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  *^  corrupts  its 
way''  by  sin,  ceases  to  listen  to  the  divine  precepts,  and  by  tlic  accumu- 
Itttiou  of  the  faults  of  its  free-will  excites  the  wrath  of  God,  bringing 
upon  itself  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  Deluge.  Tlie  evolution 
passes  into  the  spiritual  order  and  becomes  the  occasion  of  a  teaching 

•     T  iatfi  M  Tov  6^pcvt  dfrttpftrai.— Laurent,  Lyd.,  De  J/ffit.,  ii.  44;  p.  31  J,  ed.  B<jetli«r, 
t  Id  Accadiau,  itu  t/tirnjanua^ 
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of  the  meat  exulted  kind*  The  symbolical  dress  has  remained  the 
same;  but  instead  of  coveriugi  as  with  the  Chaldeans,  naturallfifric 
I  myths,  it  is  the  figurative  covering  of  truths  of  the  raomi  ortlcr, 
freed  from  all  coarse  adraixttire  with  tlie  physical  order.  The  inspiitd 
writersj  here  as  throughout  the  opening  of  Genesijiii,  have  set  the  firtt 
example  of  the  precept,  afterwards  to  he  formtdated  by  St.  Basil  :  tltey 
have  taken  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Gcntiiesj  to  make  tljcm  serve  for 
ttc  worship  of  the  true  God, 

Thnsj  Knoch  is  no  longer — like  Maruduk^somc  of  whose  features  he 
has  retained  in  his  physi<jgnomy— the  sun  who  is  still  eantcudi»g 
against  the  progress  of  the  power  of  winter^  and  who  in  the  end  will 
succumb  in  the  struggle :  he  is  a  just  man  who,  alone  in  his  day, 
"  walks  with  God/^  whose  piety  and  sanctity  contrast  with  the  eorruplion 
which  reigns  already  among  his  contemporaries^  even  in  the  chosen  line. 
Therefore  he  docs  not  remain  on  earth  so  long  as  any  other  of  the 
Sethite  patriarchs,  for  God  tianslates  him  out  of  a  world  unworthy  of 
him,^  After  his  removal  corruption  reigns  on  earth  without  counterpotnej. 
and  hastens  the  divine  vengeance.  And  the  last  two  names  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Seth,  down  to  the  time  when  justice 
and  piety  rcapjiear  with  Noa'h — ^the  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of 
'Hanoch  (Methushela'h  and  Lameeh)^ — no  longer  express  by  their  Mgnifi- 
tatiou  anything  but  ideas  of  violence  analogous  to  those  implied  by  the 
Dames  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  At  this  period  we  even  find  "the 
man  of  God'^  CMethushael)  in  the  race  of  the  cursed,  corresponding  to 
**  the  man  with  the  arrow''  (ilethushcla'h),  or  "  the  murderous  man," 
l^egistered  in  the  line  of  the  blessed  son.  There  is  iu  this  latter  con- 
trast— which  differs  from  tlic  respective  characters  of  the  rest  of  the 
genealogies — something  through  which  we  catch  i^ight  of  a  design  to 
exhibit  the  Sethitcs  as  perverting  themsehes  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  worse  than  even  the  Caiuites. 

I  will  not  pursue  these  observations  further,  having  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  them.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  yet  presents  too  many 
lacunie  to  allow  us  to  reconstruct  in  its  entirety  a  very  complicated 
calendarial  system,  which  cenainly  goes  back  to  m\  ancient  date,  but 
which,  far  from  being  primitive,  bears  on  the  contrary  the  stamp  of 
the  refinement  of  a  long  sacerdotal  culture,  to  which  even  several  allum 
of  artificially-combined  legends  appear  to  ha%*e  contributed*  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  shown  its  existence,  and  to  hare  settled  seveiiJ  potnti 
which  enable  us  to  understand  iu  part  its  essential  economy.  M'hat  was 
important  for  our  subject  was  to  show  that  the  Clialdcans  had  placed 
the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs  iu  ten  of  the  solar  iDanston^.  and  thai 
tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  conception  had  exci  i!t 

on  the  formation  of  the  list  of  these  patriarchs  m  the  i.^L.^..  ^.»..*,.^n| 
such  as  it  was  found  and  accepted,  fir^t  by  the  writer  of  the  Elolibtie 
document,  and  nfterwards  by  the  final  editor  of  Genesis, 

All  inttuencc  ocrtaiuly  ChaldoDo- Babylonian  had  causctl  ttiis  cyclical 
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nod  calendarial  conceptiou  to  fiad  its  way  luto  the  Irauian  Mazdcism. 
There  it  liaa  produced  a  system  of  the  same  nature,  but  more  simple, 
and  using  numbers  less  vast,  which  we  find  set  forth  in  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  Bundthtsh,  The  twelve  millennia  atnong  which  the 
existence  of  the  world  is  apportioned^  down  to  the  final  defeat  of  the  evil 
spirit  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  each  placed  under  the 
empire  of  one  of  tlie  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  ci'catiou  takes  place 
iinder  the  Ram,  and  the  first  three  signs  correspond  to  the  first  cosmic 
age  of  three  thousand  years  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the 
universe  and  the  formation  of  man.  This  latter  event  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  milteamum  of  the  Crab^  that  is  to  say^  of  the 
sign  to  which  in  the  Biblical  genealogy  corresponds  Eqos,  tlie  second 
primordial  type  of  man^  the  repetition  of  Adam, — the  sign  under  the 
auspices  of  which  the  Chaldean  calendar  places  the  month  of  *'  the  gift 
of  seed/'*  The  empire  of  the  three  sigus  of  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  and 
the  Virgin  embraces  the  three  thousand  years  which  Gayomarctan  and 
the  typical  bull  pass  on  tlie  earth,  sheUered  from  the  reach  of  evil.  The 
advent  of  the  power  of  Angr6mainyus  marks  the  opening  of  the  millen- 
nium  of  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  which  was  formerly  that  of  the  claws 
of  the  scorpion,  or  still  earlier  that  of  the  first  scorpion.  The  spirit  of 
evil  stirs  up  the  scorpion,  who  smites  with  death  the  typical  bullj  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  he  succeeds  in  slaying  (iay^jmaretan ;  the 
Chaldean  epopee  of  the  city  of  Uruk,  in  the  song  corresponding  to  the 
«ame  sign,  represented  its  hero  as  attacked  by  sickness,  in  order  to  be 
cured  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  *llasisatra  in  the  place  to 
which  the  gods  had  translated  the  latter  that  he  might  live  for  ever; 
and  at  the  same  time  as  losing  liis  friend  and  couosellor  Ilca-bani,  the 
man-buUj  who  was  smitten  with  the  |)oisoned  sting  of  a  bull-fly  («/- 
bukku).  In  the  chronology  of  the  Bundehesh  the  rest  of  the  millennium 
thus  commenced  is  filled  by  the  birth  of  Sliishya  and  Ma^jhyruia,  by 
their  first  descendants,  and  by  the  reign  of  Yiuia;  yet  earlier  the  whole 
of  it  was  attributed  to  Yimajf  ^t  the  time  when  he  was  still  regarded  as 
the  first  man.  The  millennium  of  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  is  taken  up 
l>y  the  reign  of  Azhi-Dalu\ka,  a  terrestrial  personificutiou  of  the  cvii 
principle.  Tliat  of  the  Archer  is  inaugurated  by  the  defeat  of  this 
tyrant  by  Thraetaona,  the  armed  and  fighting  hero,  and  ends  with  the 
prophetic  mission  of  Zarathustra.  The  last  three  milieunia,  those  of 
the  Goatj  the  Water-bearer,  and  the  Kshes,  form  the  period, not  yet  ended, 
of  the  times  subsequent  to  the  revcalcr  of  the  law,  just  as,  for  a  Chal- 
dean of  the  time  of  Nabukudurriueur  (Nebuchadnezzar),  or  coti temporary 
with  Seleucides,  like  Berosus,  the  duration  of  the  post-diluviau  mythical 
ages,  and  of  the  fully  historic  times  which  had  folio v^'cd  them,  had  not 
yet  exhausted  the  period  of  43,200  years  corresponding  to  tlie  last 
mouth  of  the  year  and  the  last  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
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in  Accadkn,  tJiu  l-utfja ;  of  tlie  med.  or  Lrortn  of  animated  i)cing9,  for  such  is  the  speckl 
iiig  of  tb«  word  kat^  tlie  designatioQ  of  the  »ee<l  of  vegetables  in  the  bmxiq  laugtiige 
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PERSONAL   PROPERTY,  DEBT,   AND 
INTEREST. 


WHY  is  it  needful  at  all  to  dii*cuss  tliis  subject?  To  that  questioa 
a  reader  may  justly  desiie  a  reply;  which  is  not  at  all  super- 
fluous.     It  shall  he  given  explicitly  and  as  concLsely  us  the  case  admits. 

The  received  doctrine  and  existing  law  couceruing  private  projierty 
and  its  rights,  however  ancient,  however  widely  spread,  however  unani- 
mously accepted  by  eeonomiiits  as  axiomatic,  yet  fails  to  convince 
certain  minds ;  fails  to  arrest  the  secret  growth  of  theories  fundamentally 
Iiostile  to  European  commercial  morals  ;  theories  which  eat  like  a  canker 
in  many  active  intellects^  and  make  the  poorer  believe  that  the  rich  arc 
vampires  who  suck  their  blood.  The  notions,  more  dangerous  because 
vague^  which  imderlie  every  form  of  Socialism  and  Communissmj  arc! 
fostered  less  hy  the  ignorance  of  the  self-educated  than  by  the  enthu- 
siastic dogmatism  of  a  few  consciously  philanthropic  minds — ^liigldy 
cultured  and  somewhat  ecccntric^ — who  justly  ditcern  existing  evils,  and 
too  readily  believe  that  their  own  philosophy  can  briug  the  cure. 

As  no  direct  attack  on  individuals  is  intended,  no  one  will  be  quoted^ 
nor  is  it  at  all  asserted  that  every  objection  here  combatt;d  wouhl  he 
advanced  by  A  or  B  as  just.  Yet  it  may  he  allowed  to  remark,  that 
Communists  in  general,  so  far  from  being  convinced  by  the  writings  of 
our  political  economists,  seem  to  be  only  irritated  and  inflamed  by  them* 
The  phenomcDou  is  ascribed  by  the  present  writer  to  an  insufficient 
development  of  first  principles.  Economists  are  ao  eager  to  press  on 
towards  practical  inferences,  that  tliey  too  easily  assume  that  their 
underlying  axioms  are  accepted  imivcrsally, 

A  second  reason  may  be  assigned  why  some  minds  scornfully  rebel 
against  the  received  foundations  of  personal  pro[>erty  j  namely,  because 
the  current  morality  of  commercial  men  struggles  hard  to  obliterate  the 
legal  distinctions  between  moveables  and  land,  as  property.    The  vehement 
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assertion  of  ProudLon,  "  Property  is  theft/'  has  a  terrible  element 
of  historical  truth,  while  proper! tj  is  understood  (as  in  French)  to  mean 
property  in  land*  Henre,  when  our  commercial  reasoucrs  pertinaciously 
assert  that  we  ought  to  assimilate  these  two,  essentially  diiferent,  forms 
of  property,  eager  opponents  are  apt  to  adopt  their  doctrine,  and  involve 
personal  property  in  the  same  condemnation — -^  It  is  theft/' 

It  will  not  take  many  lines,  nor  (it  is  hoped)  be  a  severe  trial  to  a 
reader's  patience,  if  we  retrace  the  bases  of  private  property,  Iluraau 
life  would  Ijc  a  scene  of  perpetual  violence  in  the  struggle  for  food  and 
raiment,  unless  it  were  recognised  by  the  moral  sense  of  every  commu- 
nity, that  the  necessaries  of  life  which  a  num  or  a  family  earns  by 
labour  are  the  sacred  right  of  that  man  and  his  faujily.  Probably  no 
sane  man  hesitates  to  allow  private  right  mo  far.  We  may  add,  that  if 
food  or  clothing  has  been  gained  by  cultivating  a  definite  piece  of  land^ 
all  the  neighbours  will  regard  the  cultivator  to  have  a  prior  right  over 
it  with  a  view  to  future  cultivation  :  not  indeed  an  absolute  right,  for 
there  may  be  special  reasons  why  the  community  need  this  piece;  but, 
in  that  ease^  if  the  cultivator  be  ejected,  be  must  in  some  way  be  com- 
pensated.  The  general  result  is  an  agreement  of  opinion,  that  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  his  prior  or  special 
right  to  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  is  sound  in  moral  basis,  and  earlier 
than  any  conventional  law  :  iusomucb  that  law,  as  soon  as  it  is  established^ 
ought  to  acknowledge  this  right  as  a  pre-existing  reality.  Otbcr  rights 
law  may  create ;  they  arc  then  only  conventional,  however  important 
and  venerable  through  long  time:  but  these  primitive  rights  are  no  more 
a  creation  of  law  than  the  right  to  breathe,  to  be  in  health,  and  to  be 
virtuous. 

When  food  is  gained  by  the  capture  of  wild  animals,  or  by  the 
gathering  of  wild  fruit,  obviously  tlic  private  right  Ijecomes  doubtful^  as 
soon  as  the  community  feels  painfully  the  scarcity  of  such  animals  or 
such  fruit.  Therefore  the  complete  idea  of  private  right  is  not  finally 
attained,  until  human  efibrt  visibly  cau^^cs  the  food  tn  exist,  as  in  the 
tending  of  tame  cattle  or  poultry,  and  the  planting  of  <:'rops.  It  suffices 
here  to  insist  that,  after  excepting  all  that  is  any  way  cxce})tionable, 
every  sane  disputant  Mill  admit  that  there  remains  a  personal  right  to 
some  forms  of  property,  which  right  is  purely  moral,  independent  of  law, 
and  not  conventional,  though  it  Ijas,  nnd  ought  to  have,  the  sanction  of  law. 

But  the  Communist  (or  whatever  other  title  ought  to  he  given  to  the 
adverse  disputant)  may  now  step  in,  and  say,  that  he  docs  not  concede 
the  right  of  private  property  unlimited  in  mass.  If  by  diligence  and 
skill  in  cultivation,  or  by  the  accident  of  soil,  a  single  family  have 
housed  enough  food  to  feed  three  families  for  the  year,  why  should  it 
be  allowed  to  act  the  glutton,  or  to  waste  food  which  others  may  need  ? 
Ought  not  the  community  to  insist  that  the  superfluous  food  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  less  skilful  or  less  fortunate,  who  else  might 
The  question  certainly  deserves  a  reply* 
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If,  to  take  the  simplest  illustratbti^  we  imagine  the  case  of  Lnplacd 
or  Greenlanrfj  where  each  family  is  expected  to  supply  all  its  owu 
wants,  without  depeiidiiig  on  a  market,  the  reply  might  be — ^that  no 
one  denies  the  moral  duty  of  feeding  the  utterly  destitute  out  of  our 
abundance,  and  that  this  duty  is  always  cordially  recognized  ia  every 
such  primitive  stage  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  the  comraunity  would 
not  be  benefited^ — on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  demoralized — if  the  doc- 
trine  were  established  that  the  superfluous  food  was  not  to  be  accepted 
by  the  destitute  as  a  kind  gift,  hut  might  justly  be  seized  by  them  as  a 
right.  Such  doctrine  would  dispense  with  gratitude  on  the  part  of  tlie 
receiver ;  but  gratitude  is  an  ennobling  virtue,  and  a  valuable  cement  of 
society.  It  would  also  lessen  or  destroy  the  blessed  pleasure  of  giving, 
when  gift  was  absorbed  in  seizure.  The  chief  pleasure  of  wealth  is  not 
in  personal  indulgence,  but  much  rather  in  its  beneficent  application  ; 
and  the  stimulus  to  labour  beyond  the  absolute  need  of  one's  own 
family  would  be  lessened,  if  no  right  of  giving  were  reserved  for  him 
whose  energies  amass  the  stores  requisite  for  relieving  want  But  when 
we  pass  into  a  more  advanced  pliase  of  human  society  no  question  can 
arise  that  all  the  food  which  is  raised  must  not,  and  will  nut,  be  cou* 
sumed  by  the  food-raisers,  who  are  only  a  part  of  the  community,  If 
there  were  the  slightest  danger  of  it,  some  law  would  be  framed  to  meet 
the  case;  but  the  perishable  nature  of  food  makes  it  certain  that  m 
much  of  it  as  can  be  spared  will  be  quickly  and  gladly  exchanged  for 
other  needful,  desirable,  or  more  dm'ablc  articles ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  ruling  power  (for  in  this  stage  every  human  community  has  some 
government),  it  is  necessarily  concerned  to  save  its  eitizeils  fmrn  starva- 
tion, and  to  avert  from  itself  their  despair.  Or  we  may  put  a  test-case 
thus.  Suppose  a  small  island  moderately  peopled  with  none  but  indus- 
trious citizens,  who  live  in  close  relations  with  a  chief  or  prince;  and 
that  a  fleet  of  canoes  is  east  on  the  shore,  full  of  strange  men  who  have 
exhausted  their  provisions.  The  island  chief  at  once  foresees  the  danger 
of  destitution  begetting  violence;  and  if  lie  have  little  pity  for  foreigners, 
yet  he  is  urged  by  prudence  to  impart  food  and  kindness  to  them  ;  m 
which  way  the  evil  contingent  on  their  unwelcome  arrival  is  reduced  ta 
the  least  threatening  shape.  But  here  again,  while  the  form  of  the 
relief  given  ditfers  little  from  that  of  a  Poor  Law  in  a  country  free 
from  chronic  pauperism,  it  cannot  be  sound  morality  to  deny  that 
the  food  bestowed  ou  these  unfortunates  is  strictly  a  gift.  Common 
sense  and  Nature  command  them  to  be  thankful, — to  be  grateful, — for 
their  hospitable  reception.  A  moral  system  is  spurious,  which  would 
say  to  them  :  *'  These  islanders  have  more  food  tlian  they  need  ;  hut 
yf}ti  need  it :  therefore  you  have  a  right  to  take  it,  and  owe  them  no 
thattks  for  it.**  The  heart  of  mankind  spurns  such  doctrine ;  and  hereb| 
admits  that  even  superfluous  food  is  the  proper  right  of  tho^  wl 
energies  have  raised  and  stored  it.  No  doubt,  generosity  is  a  duty  an 
a  noble  virtue  j  but  generosity  cannot  aet,  if  we  have  not  somethii 
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i  our  own  to  give  or  to  withhold.  The  {loctrinc  that  superfluous 
necessaries  are  not  private  property^  anuihilates— here  as  in  the  former 
illustration — generosity  as  well  m  gn^atitiidcj  and  depraves  mankind. 
Much  more  therefore  raiist  it  be  admitted  and  maintained  that  stores  of 
other  materials  which  are  not  so  directly  necessary  as  food  may  justly 
Ijecome  the  private  right  of  an  individual. 

The  moment  we  admit  any  dispensable  articles  to  be  private  proper  ttj, 
MC  implicitly  and  logically  admit  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  other 
articles  which  are  the  private  property  of  another^  unless  snch  exchange 
entail  harm  or  danger  to  some  tliird  person  or  party.  The  community 
might  well  object  if  one  of  the  citizens  bargained  with  a  foreigner  to 
import  some  beast  or  bird  from  which  damage  was  feared — as  wea!^els, 
fo-xesj  kites, — which  did  not  as  yet  exist  in  the  land  ;  or  if  he  wished 
to  import  explosive  substances,  as  gunpowder  and  dvnamite,  of  which 
few  had  experience ;  or  again,  if  he  tried  to  introduce  intoxicating  herbs 
or  liquors  in  many  ways  dangerous  and  deadly.  But  except  when  the 
article  to  be  received  in  exchange  threatens  niischief  to  othersj  the 
right  of  private  property  carries  with  it  the  right  of  exchange  and  the 
right  of  refu5fal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  who  barter  are  the  arbiters  as 
to  the  terms  of  exchange.  Tins  year  a  man  may  give  five  pounds  of 
whcaten  grain  for  one  pound  of  iron  ;  next  year  he  may  get  two  pounds 
of  iron  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat.  So  long  as  each  side  acts 
voluntarily,  he  prefers  what  he  accepts  to  what  he  ffives  :  and  this  fact 
justifies  the  bargain  on  both  sides,  even  when  it  is  far  more  profitable 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other  ;  as,  when  a  savage  gives  dye  wood  and 
spices  in  lavish  quantity  for  a  glass  mirror  and  a  necklace  of  beads.  It 
might  be  more  generous  in  the  civilized  trader  to  accept  less  or  to  give 
more;  though  it  is  hnrd  to  commend  him  for  a  freer  bestowal  of  such 
irinkctaj  and  equally  hard  to  censure  him  for  accepting,  in  any  abund- 
ance what  is  freely  ottered  and  will  not  be  missed.  But  our  present 
question  is  uot  whether  the  exchange  is  f/enerous  on  either  side,  but 
simply  in  what  case  it  ib  jmt;  and  to  satisfy  justice,  it  suffices  that  tlie 
things  exchanged  should  be  rightful  property,  and  the  exchange  be 
tly  voluntary.  Of  course,  if  the  thing  given  be  noxious,  and  the 
ion  accepting  do  not  know  it  to  be  noxious,  or  indeed  do  know 
it,  but  18  a  slave  to  evil  appetite — as  in  the  buying  of  intoxicating 
drinks — a  severe  moral  censure  may  then  rest  upon  the  seller,  but  the 
imputation  on  him  is  something  else  than  commercial  injustice;  it 
comes  rather  under  the  criminal  than  the  civil  code  of  morality. 
Putting  such  exceptional  cases  aside,  we  obtain  the  general  result,  that 
the  law  of  every  community  must  recognise  as  legitimate  such  exchanges 
of  property  as  arc  voluntary  to  the  parties  exchanging. 

A  result  which  might  be  called  contingent,  only  that  it  is  too 
uniform  of  occurrence,  is  great  disparity  of  wealth  in  a  community 
which  has  much  mercantile  activity.  Until  elabonite  machines  are 
devised — an  event  which  can  only  happen  in  a  later  stage^ — the  differ- 
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ence  between  iiiau  and  man  in  producing  food  and  useful  articles,  i^  not 
very  great ;  thougli  there  must  be  variety  of  skill,  strength,  and  industry, 
besides  that  some  will  be  impoverished  by  illuesSj  or  \-ice,  or  accident 
But  inteillfjience  in  carrying  goods  to  the  most  profitable  market  pre- 
sently enriches  some  far  beyond  the  scale  of  others,  who  »ire  either 
deficient  in  cnterprize,  or  miscalculate.  Thus,  except  where  chieftains 
become  rich  by  seizing  on  the  wealth  of  the  induatrious,  the  earliest 
great  fortunes  arc  ordinarily  the  fruit  of  commerce.  Here  again  the 
Communist  strikes  in  with  his  objectionB,  which  we  desire  frankly  to 
meet.  He  says  :  First,  I  denounce  as  fraudulent  and  detestable  the 
buying  cheap  to  sell  dear;  and  newt^  I  condemn  large  private  fortunes 
as  a  danger  and  mischief  to  the  community,  and  should  rejoice  to  see  a 
limit  set  by  law,  not  only  on  the  area  of  land  which  one  man  may 
control,  but  also  on  the  amount  or  value  of  moveables  which  may  be 
the  private  property  of  an  iodividuaL 

The  latter  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely,  nor  in  principle, 
unsound,  however  overstrained.  No  man  can  claim  a  natural  and 
absolute  right  to  property  unlimited  in  amount.  The  right,  so  called, 
is  conventional ;  has  rather  crept  into  law  by  inobservance,  than  bceo 
deliberately  sanctioned*  In  any  small  State,  such  as  were  the  petty 
republics  of  ancient  Greece^  an  over-rich  man  was  often  dangerous  to 
the  public  institutions.  Wealth  might  hire  trained  soldiers  from  across 
the  border,  who  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  might  surprize  the  citadel, 
occupy  the  Town  Hall,  and  proclaim  a  Revolution  under  the  despotism 
of  the  rich  adventurer.  Out  of  such  dangei's  arose  the  celebrated  Law 
of  Athens,  called  Ostracism;  a  law  which  was  pervcrtetl  from  its  original 
purpose,  but  not  the  less  sagaciously  designed.  When  a  citizen  was  judged 
dangerous  to  the  peaceful  and  safe  existence  of  the  Constitution,  he 
was  commanded  to  betake  himself  into  exile,  for  no  other  offence  than 
that  he  was  dangerous.  In  fact,  mere  wealth  did  not  constitute  the 
sole  danger;  but  it  was  sure  to  be  joined  with  manifest  ambition 
and  political  partizanship.  Without  large  wealth,  however,  no  eitijceu 
could  be  formidable  to  the  State.  The  elder  Cato  at  Rome  is  said 
to  have  augured  the  early  fall  of  the  Republic,  when  he  heard  how 
large  a  sum  had  been  given  for  a  fish  in  the  market.  He  well  knew 
how  the  Roman  institutions  would  be  perverted,  when  an  ambitious 
man  could  buy  one  class  of  voters  by  bribes,  and  drive  away  another 
class  by  hired  bullies  and  Jingoes.  In  City  States,  with  poor  voters, 
the  danger  was  felt  far  more  acutely  than  is  possible  in  our  vast  political 
communities  ;  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  great  wealth  often  disturbs 
and  depraves  us  mixlerns.  For  wealth  hts  prodigious  power  to  misdirect 
industry,  to  secure  impunity  in  breaking  the  law,  and  to  pervert  the 
free  action  of  voters  :  nor  need  we  add,  that  the  enormous  social  and 
political  power  which  wide  property  in  land  confers,  obviously  vests  in 
the  State  a  right  to  limit  the  area  which  one  man  shall  control*  When- 
ever  the  legislature  sees  adequate  reason  to  lay  down  a  limit  even  for 
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personal  property,  there  will  eertainly  be  no  just  grouml  for  outcry 
against  such  legislation  as  Communistic.  But  in  faet  a  modern  Parlia- 
fnent  so  minded  would  be  likely  to  deeline  drawing  any  hard  and  fast 
linej  Avhcre  Nature  cannot  suggest  a  scientific  limit ;  but  would  aim  to 
discourage  huge  fortunes  by  taxing  thera  on  a  scale  of  rapidly-increasing 
severity,  and  especially  by  making  the  legacy-tax  weigh  heavily  on  large 
bequests.  Great  experience  has  made  it  au  axiom  in  the  moneyed 
worlds  that  very  large  fortunes  not  based  upon  iand  arc  sure  to  be 
broken  up  in  the  third  generation.  If  accumulation  went  on  in  a  second 
and  third  generation  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first,  it  u  probable  that  some 
prohii>itory  law  would  be  enacted.  Against  the  celebrated  eflbrt  of  Mr. 
Tlielluson  to  secure  a  portentous  fortune  to  a  distant  successor^  by  a 
long  delay,  during  which  the  iTiterest  should  go  on  accumulating,  law 
tlid  interfere,  and  that  effectually. 

But  when  our  objector  attacks  as  fraud  the  buying  in  a  cheap  market 
and  selling  where  the  article  is  dear,  it  is  requisite  to  oppose  him  not 
only  as  erring  fundamentally,  but  as  teacJiiaga  spurious  morality,  which 
IS  not  only  false  in  fact,  but  also  pernicious  in  tendency;  for  it  inflames 
the  envy  of  the  poor  into  a  fanatieism  which  is  liable  to  explode  in 
criminal  and  deadly  violences. 

I  proceed  to  establish  my  assertion  that  the  objector  is  here  funda- 
baen tally  in  error.  Excellent  economists  have  so  often  dwelt  on  this 
topic,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  gross  ignorance  of  their  argu- 
ments shown  by  some  highly  cultured  men,  except  by  supposing  that 
these  turn  away  from  economists  with  so  undiscriminatiiig  disgust,  as 
never  to  have  read  what  is  advanced  by  thera.  For  the  truth  is  simple 
enough  to  reach  the  conviction  of  a  child,  that  to  buy  where  goods  are 
cheap  and  sell  where  they  are  dear,  »>  predseiy  what  the  v/tithifs  of  the 
pkihnthropht^  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  merchant,  must  dictate. 
Suppose  Dutch  merchants  to  know  that  wheat  abounds  in  France  but  is 
sorely  deficient  in  England  ;  and  that  for  that  reason  they  purchase  wheat 
in  France  and  sell  it  in  Ea gland  :  tlicy  at  once  do  a  service  to  both 
nations.  With  the  French  it  is  in  excess,  and  they  are  glad  to  part 
with  it  for  the  price  which  they  get.  The  English  on  the  other  hand  are 
glad  to  give  the  higher  price  for  it.  To  forbid  such  commerce  entirely  is 
intelligible  enough,  but  is  too  arbitrary  and  absurd  an  idea  for  even  a  very 
great  fool  to  blurt.  But  to  pretend  to  approve  of  the  commerce,  and  then 
claim  that  merchants  shall  not  be  remunerated  for  their  expenses  and 
iheir  risk  and  advances  of  money  and  personal  trouble,  is  merely  an  in- 
direct and  less  honest  way  of  total  prohibition.  To  impute  fraud  to  the 
practice  of  buying  at  a  cheaper  price  than  you  selb  implies  that  an  honest 
merchant  ought  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  he  bought,  in  other  words, 
that  he  ia  to  have  no  remuneration  for  his  labour.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  man,  of  high  or  low  education,  can  think  himself  philosophic  in 
putting  forth  so  contemptible  a  folly  ?  If  the  reasoner  disapprove  of 
nying  where  things  are  cheap  and  selling  where  they  are  dear^  he  seems 
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to  suggest  that  it  would  be  virtuous  to  buy  where  tiiey  urc  A^uv  an 
where  tliey  are  cheap.     The  practical  mcrchaut  takes  goods  from 
where  they  arc  less  valued  aud  carries  them  to  places  where  they  anr 
more  valued  ;  thus  doing  to  both  places  a  benefit^  or  at  least  l;v  ^^ 

t lie  wishes  of  both*      Our  woukl-be  reformer  kuows  that  lio   <  re 

can  exist  except  on  these  conditions :  he  ia  forced  to  approve  of  it  io 
theory,  yet  he  rails  at  the  merchant  whose  instinct  of  gain  discovers 
where  his  services  are  wanted,  and  acts  upon  that  instinct. 

If  it  bo  said  (as  it  often  is  said)  that  **  no  one  intemU'd  io  deny  that  the 
cost  of  carriage  roust  be  added  to  the  price  of  goods^  but  merely  to  iusist 
that  they  should  not  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will  fetch,  and  tliat  their 
proper  price  is  that  which  will  faithj  remunerate  the  merchant  for  all  hi» 
expenses  and  for  hin  trouble  /'  such   a  half  retractation  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  at  all  sufficient.      First  1  claim  that  the  disputant  will   utterly 
witlidraw  and  disown  the  outcry  against  "selling  in   a  dearer   market 
than  that  in  which  you  bought  f  for  without  this  the  merchant  cannot 
possibly  avoid  loss  :    he  cannot  get  the  **'  proper"  price   thus  graciously 
allowed  hira.     This  mischievous  parrot-cry  against   buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear  ought  to  be  retracted  with  humiliation ;  instead  of  which  it 
is  brought  up  again  and  again^  after  the  Communist  has  made  this  con^ 
cession  about  a  *'  propcr^^  price  which  jiermits  the  merchant  to  sell  dearer 
than  he  bought.     But  next,  w^liat  is  to  be  understood  by  a  proper  price, 
by    a  fair  remuneration  ?     The  phrases   have  no  meaning,  until   some 
practical  method  is  defined,  which  shall  expound  them.     No  one  trader, 
iiowever  fair  in  mind,  can  make  a  price  for  his  goods,  nor  could  that  bo 
'desired  by  the  public.     No  process  for  it  is  suggested,  nor  is  imaginabk 
in  practice,  than  that  which  exists  in  every  market ;  namely,  by  the  ocmi^ 
Ljpetition  of  sellers  on   the   one  side,  and  by  the  desire  and  ability  to 
purchase  oa   the  other  side,    a   price  is    settled.      It    is  naturally  im- 
possible for  merchants  to  be  equally  remunerated  in  every  market.  Eacli 
ias  to  decide  from  the  average  of  his  gains  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
^joontiiiuc  his  work  ;  therefore  to  expect  hira  to  lower  his  prices  in  a  par- 
ticular market,  because  otherwise  his  gains  there  will  be  too  large,  has  no 
, .shadow   of   equity.     He   will  have   plenty  of  opportunities    of  being 
^.generous,  if  generosity  is  your  topic.     There  is  no  abstract  reason  why 
his  income  should  be  jC^OO  a  year  rather   than  j£2000,  nor  why  y» 
^  profit  should  be  ten  per  cent,  rather  than    iifty  per  cent.     He   has   to 
take  as  liUle  as  the  market  gives  huUj  and  no  one  has  aright  to  eensuro 
him  for  accepting  as  much  as  it  will  give  him*     In  allowing  him  to  gel 
a  fair  profit,  the  disputant  has  virtually  conceded  that  the  out*  '^st 

"buying  in  a  cheap  and  selling  in   a   dear  market"  was  an  ov  of 

folly  and  a  practical  slander;  and  that  his  whole  objection  is  baseless. 

But  it  is  now  right  to  recur  to  the  other  topic,  which  detiounccd 
the  possession  of  large  private  wealth  as  pcrtncious  to  the  State,  I 
have  conceded  that  in  special  cases  this  is  possible ;  but  the  eouee^ioB 
very  seldom  avails  to  found  an  argument  on ;  for  great  wealth  ha^  also 
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eat  utilities.  We  take  the  mixed  good  and  evil.  Where  the  wealth 
IB  earned  by  the  individual  possessorj  other  wealthy  men  are  sure  to 
exist  by  his  side,  and  below  them  men  more  numerous  and  less  wealthy^ 
Biitliout  any  great  chasm  between  rich  and  poor :  and  this  in  preeiaely 
the  desirable  condition  for  a  community.     If  the  mmmum  bonum  were 

•  that  all  should  be  poor,  that  is  easily  attained :  we  have  only  to  become 
barbarians: — for  all  to  be  moderately  ricb^  is  not  so  easy.  Perhaps 
there  are  among  us  men  who^  like  Rousseau^  think  the  savage  state  to 
JHbe  the  noblest  and  best.  In  Grcerdandj  in  Tartaiy,  in  Kamchutkaj  in 
^^g^ny  parts  of  the  Americas,  in  tlie  great  Desert  of  Africa,  in  Zululand 
^|H|^  tbk  Utopia  may  be  found.  But  if  our  refined  disputants  value 
^Tuilure  and  leisure,  universal  poveiiy  will   not  suit  them:  tbey  desire 

I  for  a  nation  at  least  so  much  of  superfluity  that  all  may  have  eouipe- 
|lcncy ; — that  is,  wealth  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  sound  philanthropy  is 
generally  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  whieli  in  this  matter  of  property 
pre  far  wiser  than  their  heads.  If  all  that  they  mean  is,  that  a  nobler 
Itatc  than  ours  is  imaginable — a  state  in  which  the  world  shall  not  be 
flirided  into  patricians  and  plebeians,  into  idle  and  induatriuus,  nor  into 
lieadviorkei's  and  handworkers^  and  that  there  should  be  no  chronic 
jmuperism  nor  extreme  destitution,  nor,  indeed,  any  such  exuberance  of 

I  wealth  that  the  possessor,  if  earnest  to  use  it  well,  becomes  a  slave  to  it ; — 
tni  all  such  matters  they  will  meet  no  opposition  of  sentiment  from  the 
present  writer.  But  not  one  of  the  miseries  under  which  a  cruelly  largo 
Iractiou  of  our  nation  suffers  can  be  lessened  by  auy  vague  and  baseless 
talk  against  marketing  and  market  prices,  nor  against  wealth  earned  by 
(the  intelligence  which  guides  vast  concerns.  So  long  as  any  pauperizing 
vice  domineers,  pauperism  will  reign  triumphant;  and  thousands  who 
(have  recklessly  wasted  their  means  wdl  be  liable  to  worse  and  worse 
demoralization  if  they  drink-in  the  invectives  of  refined  Communist* 
Bgainst  mercantile  and  manufacturing  wealth.  Many  other  reforms 
^e  needed,  and  will  soon  be  earnestly  undertaken,  when  the  national 
graving  for  intoxicating  drink  is  subdued:  but  while  this  vice  con- 
IlinueSj  nothing  can  hinder  it,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  from 
^rpetuating  orphanhood  and  pauperism,  insauity,  prostitution,  and 
crime*  The  Communistic  theory  is  a  false  light  leading  us  astray 
>ui  the  only  hopeful  remedies  for  the  national  disease. 
The  same  rcasoncrs  wliose  errors  have  been  my  topic  hitherto,  almost 
iniforroly  attack  Interest  on  Money,  as  a  fraud  to  the  borrower,  Mr* 
tuskin's  crusade  against  the  interest  of  money  is  no  novel  fact:  his 
rlemaod  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  will  define  Usury  is  reasonable 
enough*  Of  course  he  seeks  to  heap  upon  Iniemi  all  the  odium 
aceumnlttted  against  Usury  in  past  ages  and  historical  nations.  It  is 
every  way  to  be  desired,  that  this  question,  so  vital  to  all  modern 
imluiftriid  transactions,  should  be  faithfully  examined  to  the  bottom. 
Jut  before  the  question  of  Interest  can  be  fundamentally  dealt  witli. 
lierc,  many  things  need  to  be  said  on  the  prior  question  of  Debt, 
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It  is  a  received  doctrine  that  every  Government  ougbt  to  defend  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens.  Some  Liberals,  wLo  must  be  named 
with  respect,  as  the  late  Joseph  Hunic,  have  been  fond  of  saying  thai 
these  are  the  only  duties  of  Government ;  into  that  controvers«y  we  mu«t 
not  here  enter.  But  evidently  the  State  which  has  to  protect  must 
define  what  is  property.  In  an  American  native  tribe,  the  Chief  accounts 
a  deer  killed  by  an  individual  to  be  the  property  of  the  killer  j  but  our 
King  William  the  Bastard  on  the  contrary  was  likely  to  hang  the  kilkfi 
and  counted  the  slain  deer  to  be  his  own.  To  this  day  our  law  rcgardi 
Lares  and  rabbits  in  no  case  to  become  thfi  property  of  any  man  by  his 
trapping  or  shooting  them.  Evidently  it  belongs  to  conventional  law 
to  define  property  in  wild  animals.  The  same  remark  holds  of  landed 
estates^  wild  or  tilled  and  planted.  In  different  nations  widely  different 
laws  exist  concerning  lauded  tenure ;  and  while  we  all  see  that  one 
arrangemeut  commends  itself  as  more  equitable  and  sagacious  than 
another,  each  State  has  an  eqnal  right  to  define,  according  to  its  own 
light,  the  rights  of  individnals  over  land.  Nevertheless*  in  each  countrt 
the  natives  are  apt  to  accept^  as  a  law  of  morals  and  almost  of  nature, 
the  special  system  uf  landed  tenure  which  is  there  inherited.  Just  so 
with  regard  to  another  form  of  property,  that  which  consists  of  debts t 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  our  obvious  right  to  call  upon  the 
State  to  aid  us  in  recovering  our  debts,  as  to  forget  that  wc  ought  not 
to  assume  as  an  axiom  that  this  is  in  every  case  a  duty  of  the  State. 
One  who  stcnily  dcuonuccs  usury,  and  includes  herein  all  interest  of 
money,  has  a  right,  if  he  chooses,  to  take  a  step  farther  in  favour  of  the 
debtor.  If  his  generosity  carry  him  into  invectives  against  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  man^  who,  having  lent  20j?*  to  a  distressed  peasant, 
sternly  requires  repayment  of  2U.  three  months  later,  the  same  genei^osity 
may  make  him  severe  on  one  who  exacted  the  20*.  without  interest.  To 
'*  take  one's  brother  by  the  throat,  and  say ;  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,'* 
is  certainly  an  ugly  pictui^,  and  was  drawn  without  any  mention  of 
interest.  Thus  wc  are  forced  to  admit  that  reasons  ought  to  be  givon 
why  the  law  shonld,  or  should  noif  take  upon  itself  to  aid  creditors  iu 
recovering  debts ;  and  whether  it  should  or  should  not  take  account  nf 
the  misery  which  it  inflicts  on  a  debtor  and  his  family.  The  English  public 
is  accustomed  to  calculate  a  man^s  property  not  so  much  by  the  articles 
(comparatively  few)  which  it  sees,  as  by  the  rate  at  which  they  estimate 
him  to  live.  One  who  has  an  appearance  of  four  hundred  pounds  m 
houseljold  articles,  and  no  visible  source  of  gain,  is  perhaps  exi^ectcd  to 
have  silt  thousand  more  in  entries,  whether  of  Government  or  other 
Stock  :  these  constitute  his  property  {for  on  land  wc  do  not  now  toucb)| 
and  to  say  that  the  State  ought  to  defend  his  upholstery  and  books,  hii 
china  and  his  few  silver  articles,  from  thieves,  but  ought  to  decline  the 
task  of  defending  his  debts — which  are  sure  to  be  the  bulk  of  his  wealth— 
necc;isarily  seems  to  us  monstrous.  Nay,  for  one  class  of  debts  vrv  may 
ciaim  a  pre-eminent  sacreduess,  namely,  those  of  a  trustee  or  custHtliai* 
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btner,    Evpu  a  barbarous  legislator  discerns  the  need  of  maiutaiuing 

fli  reverence  for  the  duties  here  involved,  so  long  as  the  property  can 

«*^n  and  described ;  but  when  it  consists  in  no  particular  articles — 

\i  \Sj  when  it  is  only  an  amount  measured  in  money  and  registered  iu 

iting — laxer  notions  are  natural  to  barbarians  as  to  a  creditor's  rights 

and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  them. 

H  A  sternly  moral  legislator — say,  a  Lycurgus — who  dreaded  private 
Health  as  a  pest,  and  abhorred  usury ;  who  saw  in  the  lending  of  money, 
Hi  an  ordinary  process  that  facilitates  industry,  but  solely  a  philautbropic 
^H  to  casual  distress,  might  well  be  severe  on  the  wicked  rich  man 
Blio  took  the  poor  debtor  by  the  throat  in  order  to  exact  the  principal 
of  the  debt ;  nay,  he  might  be  as  severe  as  if  the  creditor  had  aggravated 

tt  wickedness  by  demanding  interest  also.      Such   a  legislator  might 
turally,  and  from  his  own  point  of  view  reasonably,  avow  that  the  law 
of  hia  State  regarded  nothing  as  property  which  was  not  visible  and 
^pigible.      If  a  thief  stole  a  kettle  or  a  cow.  the  State  would  make  him 
Bve  back  two  kettles  or  two  cows,  and  set  him  to  earn  their  price  by 
Breed  work.     If  a  robber  invaded  a  crop,  and,  after  carrying  it  off  or 
Hirning  it,  occupied  the   field  lawlessly,  the   State  would  punish  him. 
Bid,  if  possible,  exact  restitution.      But  if  an  artizan  is  foolish  cnougli 
to  trust  another  with  a  kettle,   without  exacting  prepayment,  the  State 
something  else  to  do  than  trouble  itself  in  the  matter.      When  the 
ader  has  been  silly,  he  must  suffer  from  his  silliness:   caveat  creditor. 
if  a  cultivator  part  with  grain,  he  ought  to  insist  on  prepayment  if 
be  buyer  be  rich ;  but  if  the  buyer  be  poor,  and   obtain  the  food  as  a 
pan,  why  should  the  State  help  the  seller  to  take  the  poor  man  by  the 
broat?     Such   logic  in  a  simple-hearted  and  earnest  lawgiver  is  in 
rict  agreement  with  the  only  ideas  of  industry  current  in  early  times, 
^hcn  no  one   dreamed  of  great  commercial  companies,   in  which  the 
aera  could  not  know  each  other;  when,  indeed,  no  one  could  have 
ay  idea  of  wealth  but  as  consisting   in  herds  of  cattle  or  large  rooms 
rammed  with  useful  articles,    such  as  must  accumulate  when  the  wan- 
eriug  period  of  a  tribe  has  ceased.     No  doubt,  in  a  very  early  period 
ores  were  formed,  nay,  warehouses,  containing  agricultural  implements, 
l^eapons  of  war,  armour,  raiment,  and,  ere  long,  ornaments  of  numerous 
iuds*.      But  all  the  wealth  imagined  was  visible  to  the  eye;  and  all 
be  industry  imagined  was  either  that  familiar  now  in  the  poorest  village 
a  Scotch  island,    or  the  work  of  artisans  under  the  bidding  of  a 
prince.     If  we  go  back  to  the  laws  of  early  communities,  such  as  the 
^ilebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  to  give  weight  to  our  cofldemnation 
^pf  uaury,   we  mui*t  not  forget  how  alien    to  their  conceptions   was  the 
^■lodem  idea  of  Debt  as  an  all-pervading  form  of  property. 
^B    One  who,  with  the  heart  of  Rousseau,  desires  to  carry  Society  back 
^■fito  primitive  simplicity,  may  amuse  himself  by  reconstructing  in  theory 
^he  whole  industry  of  this  country.     This  is  what  must  instantly  follow, 
^f  all  interest  on  money  be  immoral  gain   and  the  State  resolve  to  act 
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morally.     Then  no  banker  will  be  able  to  gain  by  lending  money ;  tbiu 
the  bankers  will  become,  as  of  old,  mere  moneychangers  and  custodi&tis 
of  vahiabie  property,  who  must  be  paid  for  taking  it  in  charge,  ju»t  m 
in  warehousing  furniture.      Every  tradesman  will  be  forced  to  trade  froip 
his  own  capital  only ;  (which  in  many  cases  might  not  be  at   all  the 
worse)  J  and  either  manufacturers  or  merchants  must  be  wholly  out  of] 
pocket  in  the  interval  which  necessarily  elapses  between  parting  with 
their  goods  and  recovering  the  price.     To  get  present  money  by  mort-  j 
gaging  goods    will  be  impossible,  if   payment  of  interest  to  him  who! 
advances  the  money  is  forbidden.     Nor  will  the  State  be  ablc^  except  by] 
arbitrary  screwing  of  rich  men,  to  get  advances  for  the  expected  taietl 
of  the  year,  or  on  any  sudden  emergency*      It  will  indeed,  we  prc^aume/I 
use  the  sponge  on  its  own  debts,  except  the  very  last  contracted  j  of  ' 
which  the  total  interest  may  not  have  yet  equalled  the  principal.     It 
will  forthwith  have  to  form  a  real  Treasury,^ — not  a  set  of  lonk,  elerkf«  | 
and  account  books,  but  cellars  after  the  pattern  of  the  Bank  of  England  J 
full  of  gold  and  other  exchangeable  valuables,  from  which  it  will  spendj 
whatever  it  needs  to  spend,  without  deigning  ever  to  ask   a  loan  on 
interest.      In  a  great  public  crisis,  it  will  do  as  the  Romans  when  dis* 
tressed  by  Hannibal  ;  it  will  ask  a  patriotic  loan,  to  be  repaid   withoul'| 
interest,  as  soon  as  the  State  is  able ;  and  when  real  public  danger  im* 
pends,  no  doubt  the  public  patriotism  will  answer  to  the  call.      At  othe 
times  it  woidd  need  to  ^jractise  economy  or  to  press  hard  on  the  rich. 

Immense  as  the  change  would  be,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  picture  i^ 
not  unfairly  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  our  modern  times  ;  nor  docs  thd 
present  writer  at  all  thiuk  that  we  might  not  beneficially  learn  sonu;* 
thing  from  antiquity  and  take  some  steps  backward.  If,  when  David 
Hume  first  began  to  write  against  our  dangerous  National  Debt — sayJ 
when  it  had  reached  fifty  millions — a  law  had  been  passed,  forbiddingJ 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  promise  interest  on  moneys 
vanced  for  the  services  of  the  Crown,  and  appointing  an  early  day 
which  the  existing  debt  should  be  finally  and  faithfully  discharged  t 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  just,  wise,  and  highly  beneficial  enactment 
I  look  with  disgust  and  dismay  at  the  lightheartedness  with  which 
have  imported  into  India  the  eminently  Christian  vice  (begun  by  a  ccrtaii 
Pope  Sixtus)  of  mortgaging  future  taxes ;  while  grief  and  dismay  bardl] 
suffice  to  express  the  feelings  awakened,  by  our  expropriation  of  India 
cultivators  for  their  debts  necessarily  incurred.  That  Law  ought  to 
merciless ;  ought  to  take  no  account  of  a  debtor's  mbery  ;  it  no  axic 
with  me*  These  lines  are  not  written  in  any  indiscriminate  admini 
of  "  things  as  they  arc  /'  much  less  in  any  admiration  of  our  htigell 
overwrought  credit-system.  On  the  contrary  for  many  yeam  piuit 
claim  has  been,  that  Law  should  in  many  cases  refuse  to  r-  '*  - 
ought  proi)erly  to  be  regarded  as  debts  of  honour.  It  ia  posM 
public  ear  may  bo  more  open  to  new  suggestions  than  it  wa^i  thirty  years 
ago  j   and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  on  the  topic  now. 
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up|>ose  A  gentleman  to  enter  a  shop  where  he  is     known,  and  say : 
Would  you  kindly  lend  me  half-a-crowu  ?    1  have  accidentally  left  my 
urse  at  honie^  and  have  no  money  to  pay  a  cab/^     When  he  obtains 
c  halferown  from  the  oomplaistauee  of  the  shopman^this  is  undoubtedly 
debt  of   honour.     The  gentleman  who  docs  not   defray  it,  and  that 
ipeedily,  will  be  visited  with  disgrace  and  contempt  by  all  his  equals^  as 
rjon   as  the  facts  arc  made  known ;   but  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
at  his  debt  of  honour  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  law. 
If  a  poor  manj  upon  his  wife's  deaths  borrow  a  couple  of  pounds  to 
aid  him  iu  the  charges  of  her  illness  and  burial,  and  promise  to  repay  it 
Qs  sQon  as  he  can,  all  will  entitle  this  a  mere  debt  of  honour.    But  if  the 
lender  exact  a  written  promise  that  the  money  shall  be  repaid  within  a 
C5ar^  it  may  seem  still  highly  doubtful  whether  the  law  ought  to  aid 
im  to  recover  it  by  seizure  of  goods,  if  from  any  cause  the  borrower 
fail  to  repay.      In  lending  to  a  poor  man,  the  motive  is  not  gain,  but 
•harity  :  how  uncertain  is  repayment,  every  one  must  know,  and  the 
haritable    act   is    marred    by  any   enforcement.      Camat    creditor,  is 
ere  also  a  doctrine  which  may  meet  with  support. 
In  the  early  Roman  Kepublic  a  state  of  things  closely  akin  to  slavery 
arose,  when  the  law  was  used  to  compel  poor  debtors  to  work  otit  the 
urns  which  their  creditors  estimated  them  to  owe.     In  that  case,  inva* 
by  border-enemies  were  the  ordinary  cause  why  the  debtors  were 
hopeless  arrears  :  charges  of  interest  are  supposed  to  have  aggravated 
he  oppression.     But,  it  surely  may  be  urged,  law  ought  never  to  shut 
eyes  to  such  facts  as  hostile  id  roads  or  unfruitful  seasons,  nor  to  the 
wer  of  an  aristocracy  that  commands  the  soil  to  exact  from  cultivators 
promise  that  they  will  take  all  risks  on  themselves,  if  even  such  promise 
arc  been  recorded  in  writing.      Many  such  thoughts  may  be  suggested, 
iwhiie  we  think  over  the  state  of   landed  tenure  in  every  part  of  the 
nttcd  Kingdom ;   that  is,  if  the  Channel  Islands  be  excepted. 
Again,  let  us  imagine  a  ease  which,  perhaps,  was  not  rare   in   Scot- 
land sixty  years  ago,  where  more  used  to  be  thought  of  the  personality 
of  the  man  to  whom  money  was  lent  than  in  England.     A  rich  man 
more  money   in  his  hands  than   he  quite  knows  how  to  invest ; 
intil,  easting  his  eyes  on  an  energetic  young  man,  who  is  acquainted 
ith  business,  but  has  no  capital,  it  strikes  him  that  it  would  be  good 
>Hcy  and  a  kind  act  to  set  him  up  in  a  little  shop»  exacting  that  at  each 
end  he  shall  pay  five  per  cent  on  the  money  advanced,  while  it  is 
oped  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  twenty-five  and  repay  the  principal 
instalments.     Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  debt  of  honour?    I  say,  Yes; 
is  so  in  the  best  seo*e,  and  also  in  the  technical  sense.      Put  a  cruel 
upposition.     The  borrower,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  marries;  but  in  the 
ccond  or  third  year  falls  ill;  his  affairs  get  into  disorder,  and  he  can 
larely  feed   a  little   family.     Meanwhile   his   patron,  who  would   not 
lave  been   hard  upon   him,  dies;  and   is  represented  by  an  executor 
tee,  who  has  no  right  to  be  merciful  and  generous,  but  is  bound 
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to  exact  whatever  the  law  will  justify*  Our/ht  it  to  be  the  law,  tlmt 
debts  so  contracted  by  otie  loho  had  no  properttj  to  mortguffe  for  thein, 
should  be  recoverable  ou  the  same  footing  as  debts  in  which  oo  element 
of  charity  or  generosity  was  imagined  ?  A.  debt  into  which  charity 
or  generosity  enters  is  a  debt  of  honour,  just  as  that  of  a  son  to  lib 
father,  or  of  a  brother  to  a  brother. 

Widely  different  from  this  is  a  transaction  of  [jiirc  Iju^iness,  in  which 
money  is  lent  upon  the  credit  of  actual  property,  pledged  for  the  debt. 
A  man  has  a  house  which  is  estimated  as  worth  J^1200,  and  for  a 
special  object  he  wants  €100  more  thau  he  can  command.  But  by 
the  forced  sale  of  his  house  he  might  lose  more  than  the  £100,  nor 
would  purchase  of  the  house  be  eouvenieut  to  the  party  from  whom  ht 
asks  the  money.  To  mortgage  the  house  is  an  intermediate  step, 
making  its  sale  a  mere  contingency.  The  owner  of  the  house  will  no 
more  deserve  pity,  if  through  his  failure  to  pay  he  be  at  last  forced  to 
sell,  than  if  he  had  sold  it  in  the  first  instance.  Nor  will  the  lender 
of  the  £100  be  any  more  chargeable  with  cruelty  for  exacting  a  fulfil* 
ment  of  his  bargain,  than  if  he  had  reluctantly  bought  the  house  at  a 
somewhat  reduced  price  under  the  pressure  of  its  owner.  Take  another 
instance,  which  is  one  of  every  day.  A  merchant  sends  abroad  goodU 
for  which  he  has  paid  £1000,  and  knowing  that  his  capital  cannot  be 
replaced  for  ten  weeks,  asks  of  a  banker  the  accommodation  of  £1000 
for  three  months.  If  in  the  result  the  banker  need  to  enforce  the 
payment,  it  will  be  simply  by  claiming  the  value  of  certain  goods  latelf 
sold,  just  as  blamelessly  as  if  he  had  in  the  Krst  instance  bought  those 
goods.  Notoriously  such  transactions  are  an  enormous  &citity  to  ex* 
change ;  and  it  is  by  exchange  that  human  possessions  are  economized 
and  turned  to  service.  What  is  useless  in  one  place,  becomes  of  vast, 
perhaps  vital,  value  in  another  :  and  time  is  a  most  precious  elcraeut| 
above  all  where  mouths  are  to  be  fed  or  backs  to  be  clothed.  To  make 
light  of  so  grand  an  advantage  as  the  economy  of  time  in  the  diatribu* 
tion  of  goods,  and  in  the  saving  of  workmen  from  want  of  em[)loy,  ii 
quite  unworthy  of  a  well-informed  man.  He  who  would  forbid  a 
banker  from  thus  aiding  the  all-important  functions  of  production  an 
distribution  is  bound  to  give  overwhelming  reasons.  Yet  to  forbi 
the  banker  to  take  interest  (which  in  this  case  is  called  a  process  o 
discount)  is  virtually  to  forbid  the  transaction ;  for  without  it,  the  loan 
could  not  be  a  procejis  of  business  at  all.  To  suppose  such  loan?  to  h" 
possible  or  desirable  as  matter  of  charity  would  be  ludicrous 

Concerning  shop  debt«,  there  are  several  things  especial  tu  m*  nz^u, 
which  may  show  that  to  three  parties — the  merchants  who  stippir 
country  shops,  the  lower  classes  who  frequent  Utem,  and  the  jiho|] 
people  themselves,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  refuse  them  a  power  ol 
recovering  debts  through  a  court  of  law,  eitccpt  under  severe  re^ttric-' 
tions,  in  part  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  sold.  A 
present  nothing  is  commoner  than  that  a  shopkeeper  is  afraid  to 
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payment  of  an  aristocratic  customer,  or  even  to  let  him  know  liow  muck 
he  is  iadebted.  In  tUe  Uuivcrsities  it  used  to  be  a  common  complaint 
that  the  shops  inveigle  young  men  into  extravagantly  long  bills  by 
keeping  them  in  ignorance  bow  much  ihcy  arc  running  up.  So  too  in 
country  villages  the  poor  people  are  induced  to  frequent  a  shup  by  being 
allowed  to  get  articles  upon  credit,  and  thereupon  the  man  who  is  bound 
to  feed  his  family  ami  pay  good  wages  to  the  wife  who  is  his  set^vant  of 
all  work,  is  fatally  tempted  to  spend  in  personal  iodulgences — on  tobacco 
OP  beer,  or  both — ^the  money  which  is  accidentally  (one  may  say  wrong- 
fully) left  in  IxU  hands.  Then,  once  in  arrear  to  tlic  shop,  his  vicious 
propensity  and  tbe  example  of  his  fellows^  keep  him  ever  in  arrear,  and 
forbid  his  buying  in  any  other  shop,  or  refusing  goods  at  the  price 
charged  to  him.  That  shopkeepers  should  be  able  so  to  act,  cannot 
conduce  to  their  prosperity  as  a  class ;  on  tbe  other  side,  that  they 
should  be  afraid  (as  they  very  often  are  sincerely  afraid)  to  ask  payment 
of  proud  and  pretentious  customers,  is  a  grave  evil  to  them.  The  two 
Universities  have  long  had  tbe  power  to  insist  (if  they  chose  to  insist) 
that  weekly  bills  should  be  sent  in  to  the  young  oicn,  and  duplicates  of 
the  same  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College;  without  which  the  payments 
should  not  be  recoverable  by  law.  This  is  no  place  to  tb'aw  a  bill  in 
detail  suitable  for  the  case ;  but  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  should  be  to 
reduce  bad  debts  to  their  miuimnm  by  requiring  the  earliest  payment, 
and  demand  of  payment,  for  all  articles  that  are  bought  for  con- 
sumption or  enjoyment.  It  does  not  suffice  to  make  a  good  law  of 
bankruptcy — if  such  a  thing  can  ever  be  made^ — unless  we  also  try  to 
counteract  the  main  causes  of  bankruptcy,  unwise  lending  and  shop- 
losses  by  bad  debts.  Shop  debts  stand  on  a  different  footing  from 
those  debts  in  which  tbe  lender  ought  to  secure  himself  by  a  mortgage. 
The  shopman  does  not  intend  to  iend,  but  to  sell ;  he  delivers  the  article 
desired  of  him  at  once,  and  he  is  entitled  to  payment  at  once;  yet 
ious  small  inconveniences,  especially  uncertainty  of  the  exact  amount, 
en  prevent  immediate  payment.  If  law  could  make  the  practice 
common  of  advancing  sums  on  account  to  tradesmen,  this  would  be  a 
good  work  ;  so  too,  by  commanding  that  bills  be  sent  in  within  a  week 
i  to  relieve  tradesmen  of  the  odium  of  sending  them  in.  Bad  debts  and 
^H  fear  of  them^  besides  complex  accounts,  wear  out  the  health  and  spirits 
^H^f  the  shop-keeping  class  very  sorely. 

^^^B-  The  unwise  lending  which  causes  bankruptcy  has^  alas  !  numerous 
^m  forms ;  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  modern  habit  of  allowing  inte- 
^H  rest  to  depositors  must  widely  stimulate  bank  directors  to  grant  rash 
^H  loans.  It  is  now  asserted  that  this  cause  largely  perverted  the  City  of 
^P  Glasgow  Bank.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  murmurs 
^^  arise  against  those  depositors,  who  have  accepted  interest,  being  repaid 
to  the  last  pound  at  the  expense  of  the  last  pound  of  shareholders. 
Until  better  informed,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  old  system  in  which 
a  depositor  regards  the  banker  as  the  custodian  of  bis  money  and  expects 
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ul  that  a  depoffitor  who  ba 


710  interest  on  it,  is  tlic  only  sound  one 

accepted  interest  onght  to  forfeit  all  right  in  any  new  rails  to  be  made 

on  the  shareholders  of  a  bankrupt  tirm. 

The  general  purport  of  this  argument  is^  that  our  prcs^'ni  iiiws  cart; 
too  far  the  interference  of  the  State  on  the  side  of  recovering  debt 
that  while  early  communities  regard  as  property  only  tangible  object«»>  we 
have  run  into  an  extreme  of  lending  State  power  to  a  creditor,  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tlic  debt.  But  thei"e  h 
another  ride  of  the  question,  which  is  apt  to  be  orerlooked,  yet  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  j  namely,  the  relation  of  debts  to  currency.  With- 
out  currency  the  entire  machiue  of  commerce  would  be  stopped,  just  as 
the  heart  would  cease  its  action,  if  emptied  of  blood;  yet  the  vast  mas» 
of  our  currency  is  made  by  the  people  itself,  according  to  it*  needs, 
through  the  intervention  of  debts,  and  does  not  consist  in  the  gold  coin, 
however  vital  the  necessity  of  this  coin,  publicly  guaranteed  as  sound.  If 
debt  had  no  legal  recognition,  the  trade  of  the  country  would  probably  need 
a  hundred  times  the  present  amount  of  coin — more,  in  fact,  than  the  world 
could  yield.  Bills  transact  nearly  all  the  vast  foreign  trade,  and  cheq  tics 
rith  Bank  of  Eogland  Notes,  probably  conduct  ninety-six  percent,  of  the 
iome  trade*  Bills  and  cheques  order  a  debtor  to  pay,  bank-notes /;r©77J«r 
to  pay.  The  actual  sums  ordered  and  promised  have  their  theoretic 
measure  in  gold  coin,  but  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  total  can 
ever  be  really  paid  in  gold. 

This  total  currency  is  entitled  Money  by  men  of  business ;  but  the 
•money  of  the  country  is  in  no  respect  identical  with  its  wealth.  E%*ery 
bill  and  every  cltequc  virtually  perishes  the  moment  it  has  done  its 
work,  yet  does  not  by  perishing*  lessen  our  total  wealth.  Its  work  is 
solely  to  facilitate  exchange,  a  vital  function  to  highly  organised 
industry. 

Neither  Solon,  nor  Lycurgus,  nor  Moses,  nor  Numa  PompUius,  bad 
.any  idea  of  such  a  currency  as  is  now  like  life-blood  to  England,  and 
naturally  none  of  them  can  have  even  imagined  our  form  of  intereit 
i^hen  they  forbade  usury.  But  it  may  be  allowed  to  remark  by  the  wmfi 
that  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  forbid  an  Israelite  to  accept  usury  of  a 
Gentile;  and  that  a  parable  attributed  to  Jesus  charges  it  on  a  steward 
as  guilty  sloth,  that  he  has  not  put  his  master's  money  out  to  usury. 

Usury  dirters  from  legitimate  modern  interest,  fundamentally,  as 
follows  I — The  money  in  this  case  is  lent  to  one  so  poor,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  pledge  for  it,  except  such  things  as,  being  necessary  to  his 
^vork  atid  his  life,  he  ought  nol  to  pledge,  any  more  than  he  ought  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery.  The  lending  ought,  if  postsible,  to  be  an  act 
of  charity,  not  a  trade.  If,  as  generally  happens,  the  power  of  repay* 
nent  varies  with  the  elements,  on  which  a  crop  depends,  it  is  not 
equitable  to  enforce  payment  in  a  bad  season.  When  such  lending  isi 
n  trade,  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  will  be  high,  for  two  main  reasons : 
fii*8t,  because  the  risk  is  great ;  secondly,  because  the  pn  '  trouble 
of  the  money  lender  is  as  great   in   thc^se  very  small  trai  is  as  if 
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5ey  were  fifty  times  as  large.  The  Indian  money-lender  is  said  to  be  on 
L*xccUent  terms  with  ryots,  where  they  arc  not  allowed  to  pledge  to  him 
rither  their  laud  or  their  tools ;  where,  indeed,  only  puWie  opinion 
'enforces  repayment,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  when  the  harvest  has  been  good. 
Lit  does  not  appear  that  any  desirable  end  has  been  achieved  by  our 
^■Dourts,  which  have  supposed  stem  Justice  to  demand  our  enforcing  the 
^Klaims  of  the  money-lender  on  the  ryots. 

™  Interest,  as  paid  to  the  debenture-holders  of  au  Englisli  companyj 
or  as  paid  by  an  English  merchant  to  a  banker  in  the  form  of  discount, 
has  no  moral  element  in  common  with  the  usury  here  described.  It 
often  is  paid  by  a  rich  man  to  a  rich  man^  Resting  upon  some  pro- 
porty  which  is  pledged  for  the  loan,  it  is  morally  a  contingent  sale  of 
|ihat  property;  and,  like  sale,  it  is  a  mutual  convenience.  A  merchant 
riio  desires  accommodation  does  not  go  to  a  banker  with  the  plea  of  a 
jar  :  he  does  not  ask  for  charity :  he  would  scorn  to  receive  tlie 
iceommodation  as  charity :  he  wishes  to  pay  what  the  banker  regards 
fas  a  just  equivalent.  To  insist  that  he  shall  not  pay  for  the  advantage 
received,  is  an  oflFence  not  only  to  the  banker  whose  trade  it  insults, 
Kbut  also  to  the  merchant,  whose  application  it  strives  to  turn  into  the 
^plea  of  a  distressed  unfortunate. 

Until  very  recent  years  I  did  not  know  that  an  educated  or  philan- 
thropic man,  in  zeal  to  stigmatize  Interest  of  Money,  could  go  so  far 
as  to  avow  that  a  loan  of  £100  is  completely  and  justly  repaid  by  20 
instalments  of  ^£5  each,  at  any  distance  of  time.  To  adduce  tlie 
Luame  here  would  not  he  wrong,  for  Mr,  Kuskin  poblisbcd  his  paper 
jiu  delight :  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  reprint  the  name,  for  the  gentleman 
my  friend.  lie  boldly  asserted  that  time  made  no  difference  :  that 
|£5  in  present  money  is  not  more  raluable  titan  £5  to  he  paid  ten  pears 
hence.  This  gross  assertion  of  what  is  contrary  to  fact  will  rarely  be 
put  forth  so  boldly ;  but  it  is  logically  necessary  to  every  one  who  calls 
Jntcrest  a  fraud  and  an  immorality.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
£100  in  hand  may  be  a  necessary  factor  of  some  lian^est  (of  whatever 
^ort)  within  the  next  six  or  ten  months;  but  ^€100  due  a  year  hence, 
IS  unavailing  for  this  purpose*  It  is  then  evidently  legitimate,  that  if 
want  the  money  at  the  moment,  and  calculate  that  it  would  enable 

Imc  to  eflFect  a  gain,  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  the 
advantage,  tohen  the  holder  forfeits  it  by  transferring  it  to  me.  If  it 
IS  a  mutual  convenience,  so  much  the  better:  the  borrower,  who 
applies  for  it,  knows  it  will  bo  a  convenience,  perhaps  a  very  great  one, 
'  to  himself,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  put  himself  under  obligation  to  a 
lender,  but  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality  as  in  the  ordinarj^  market, 
^hat  room  is  there  here  for  the  i)reteuee  of  a  moralist,  to  step  in 
between  two  men  who  know  their  own  means,  their  own  wants,  and 
kheir  awn  desires, — and  tell  them  that  their  bargain  is  immoral  ?  The 
ppeetacle  of  such  conceit  is  wonderful, 

F.  W,  Newman. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIVING  BEINGS 
TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 


IN  tlie  preceding  essays*  we  have  considered  tLe  relations  of  Uv 
beings  to  space  (as  revealed  to  us  by  Pakeontology)  and  to  time — 
as  shown  us  by  organic  geography.  The  inter-relations  of  living 
creaturesj  as  enemies,  as  rivals,  and  as  involuntary  helpers,  constitnte  B 
tliird  department  of  Hexicologyt  not  Iciss  interesting  than  the  two 
others  already  treated  of. 

There  is  one  very  general  inter-relation  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out,}  namely  that  between  animals  and  plants,  for  animab 
cannot  subsist  without  feeding  directly  or  indirectly  on  plants,  while 
plants  are  nourished  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  animal  world 
gives  forth  in  breathiog.  The  inter-relations  which  are  to  be  here  con* 
sidered  however  arc  of  the  more  active  character  just  referred  to  and 
result  from  predatory  habits,  rivalry,  or  unintentional  assistance* 
These  relations  may  be  grouped  in  twelve  sets  of  inter-actions,  8e\*ea  of 
them  favourable  and  five  unfavourable. 

1.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  one  kind  of  organism  may  benefit  auother 
by  serving  that  other  as  its  food. 

2.  One  living  creature  may  benefit  another  by  destroying  direct 
enemies  of  that  other,  which  if  not  destroyed  would  prey  upon  it. 

3.  An  organism  may  benefit  another  by  destroying  indirect  eneuiirs 
of  that  other — that  is  by  destroying  rivals  which  tend  to  stave  out,  tliougk. 
not  directly  to  injure,  the  organism  thus  helped, 

4.  One  living  creature  may  benefit  another  by  involuntarily  carrying 
it  about,  and  so  serving  it  as  a  vehicle  for  change  of  place. 

5.  One  animal  sometimes  benefits  another  organism  by  involuntarily 
feeding  it  in  the  process  of  feeding  itself  or  otherwise, 

•  CoNTEHPOiiARV  REVIEW,  for  January  ftod  Fcbniary,  IdfiO. 
f  ICif,  habit,  tUte,  or  condition. 

*  See  CosTiMruiiJiKv  Rk\^1£W,  July,  l«7D,  pp.  7l£(ttnd7H. 
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One  orgauism  may  serve  anotber  species  by  carrying  its  eggs  or 
eds  which  thus  become  much  more  widely  dispersed. 

7.  Au  organism  of  one  kind  may  benefit  another  organism  by 
accidentally  aiding  the  reproductive  processes  of  such  other  organism — 
as  insects  aid  many  plants  by  their  visits  to  their  flowers. 

As  to  the  unfavourable  action  of  somo  living  beings  on  other 
creatures ; 

8.  One  orgauism  may  injure  another  directly,  by  preying  uixju  and 
devouring  it. 

9.  It  may  injure  it  by  continuously  living  with  it  as  a  parasite. 

10.  It  may  iujurc  it  by  rivalry^  by  appropriating  its  food,  and  con- 
sequently by  starvation. 

11.  It  may  injure  another  by  benefiting  accidentally  the  enemies  or 
rivals  of  such  other. 

12>  Lastly  its  one  organism  may  injure  another  by  hioderiug  its 
reproductive  processes. 

In  addition  to  these  relations^  living  beings  may  either  suffer  or  derive 
benetit  from  what  is  called  mimicry — from  being  mistaken  for  creatures 
of  another  kind  from  that  which  they  iu  reality  are :  a  circumstance 
whirh,  as  wc  sliall  see,  has  relations  with  many  striking  peculiarities 
of  form  and  colour. 

From  the  foregoing  relations  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance of  any  kind  of  animal  or  plant  has  a  necessary  influence  on  the 
abundance  of  some  other  kinds  of  animals  or  plants — as  speaking 
generallyj  no  one  kind  can  greatly  increase  without  diminishing  the 
abundance  of  some  other  kind.  Consequently  if  from  whatever  cause 
?arieties  arise  better  furnished  than  were  their  predecessors  for  the  battle 
of  life,  and  if  such  favourable  characters  are  transmitted  to  their  oftspriog, 
a  numerical  extension  of  such  new  forms  will  occuiv  with  a  corresponding 
numerical  restriction  of  some  other  formsj  and  thus  a  relation  becomes 
established  between  the  modifications  of  certain  species  and  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  others, 

K  The  first  relation  above  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  lists  is  that 
by  which  one  organism  benefits  another  by  serving  that  other  as  its 
food. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  organisms  can  exist  save  where  they  can  obtain 
their  needful  nourisliment. 

Thus  every  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  animal  is  doubly  restricted  in 
itn  rangc^ — ^Ist,  and  directly,  by  the  supply  of  animals  fit  for  its  food ;  and 
dndlVi  and  indirectly,  by  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  vegetable  food 
needful  for  the  existence  of  such  animals.  Therefore,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  deserts  must  act  as  barriers  to  distribution. 

The  swallow-tailed  butterHy  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  England 
through  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  which  process  tends  to  exterminate 
plants  which  its  Iarv;E  need  as  their  food. 

The  extent  of  the  range  of  animals  of  different  kinds  is  constantly 
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enlar^ng  or  diiuinishiiig  bj  mcaus  of  such  iDter-relations,  whict  are  a^* 
ubvious  that  uo  more  on  this  head  need  be  said. 

But  creatures  may,  as  wc  shall  shortly  see,  provide  special  food  for 
others  as  our  milk-yielding  herds,  or  crops  of  grain,  yield  food  to  tis. 

2.  Scarcely  less  obvious  is  the  benefit  bestowed  by  certain  organ i>m8 
on  others  through  the  destruction,  by  the  former,  of  enemies  of  tlie  latter. 

Thus  the  abundance  of  cats  (or  other  mice-eating  animals)  benefits 
certain  humble  bees,  the  nests  of  which  are  appropriated  by  mice  to 
the  detriment  of  the  bees,  with  ulterior  consequences  to  be  noticed  later, 
Tlius,  also,  the  destruction  of  small  insectivorous  birds,  means  the  increas 
of  insects. 

Again,  certain  plants  are  benefited  by  ants,  which  are  not  only 
inimical  to  caterpillars  and  slugs,  or  to  other  kinds  of  ants,  ivhich  mould 
destroy  the  foliage  of  such  plants, but  are  even,  by  their  numbers,  voracity, 
and  powers  of  biting  and  stinging,  capable  of  protecting  them  from  large 
animals,  such  as  cattle,  or  even  from  man.  For  this  purpose,  certain 
plants  {e.f/,j  the  Bull's  Horn  acacia,*  and  some  others)  maintain  standing 
armies  of  these  active  insects,  being  provided  with  special  cavities  which 
serve  them  for  barracks  and  with  special  nutritive  growth8,which  supply  the 
rations  for  the  army  and  can  be  eaten  without  detriment  to  the  plant. 

Plants  of  the  genus  Triplarw  have  not  only  their  tronk%  but  their 
smallest  branches  and  twigs  hollow,  serving  as  the  habitations  of  Ijrown 
ants,  which  rush  out  in  multitudes  if  the  tree  be  touched  or  shaken, 
and  bite  furiously. 

Again,  the  Trumpet -tree  [Cecropta  peliata)  has  a  hollow  stem,  which 
is  divided  into  cells  by  transverse  partitions.  The  ants  gain  access  to  a  cell 
by  making  a  hole  from  the  outside,  and  then  burrow  through  the  parti- 
tions, thus  getting  the  run  of  the  whole  stem.  Some  cells  they  devote  to 
the  reception  of  eggs,  others  to  grubs,  and  others  to  pupae;  while 
a  queen  ant  will  inliabit  a  cell  by  herself.  If  the  tree  be  shaken,  the 
ants  rush  out  in  myriads  and  search  about  for  the  molester. f  But 
these  ants  do  not  live  on  any  natural  product  of  the  ti*ee  directly  j 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  bring  into  it  a  herd  of  insect-cattle  (scale- 
insects,  like  the  cocliineal  insect),  which  they,  as  it  were,  milk,  while 
the  cattle,  safely  stabled  in  the  cells,  live  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the 
tree,  which  thus  not  only  shelters,  but  al»o  indirectly  nourishes,  its 
defensive  army  of  ants.  The  milk  of  the  scale-insects  is  a  certain 
honey-like  fluid  which  they  seci-cte,  which  exudes  from  thcin,  and 
which  the  ants  greedily  devour.  This  habit  of  cattle-keeping  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  tree-inhabiting  ants,  but  is  practised  by  aome  other 
kinds  which  keep  domesticated  aphides  in  their  nests. 

But  ants  are  not  only  provided  with  free  quarters  by  some  plants,  but 
also,  as  before  said,  with  rations.  In  the  BuirsHum  acacia  just  mentionedj 
the  ants  are  both  securely  housed  and  also  furuiiihed  with  a  bountiful 

^  Bo  caJled  from  its  opposite  diverging  t1ioni«,  which  Are  eh  Aped  tike  IImjims  of  a  UuU. 
t  8ee  Beli*ii  '^NattirAUat  iti  Mcjarngmi,"  p.  222. 
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gmppljr  of  food,  and  to  secure  the  atteudance  of  the  garrison  at  the 
right  time  and  placc^  this  food  is  so  arranged  and  distributed  as  to 
effect  that  object  with  wonderful  perfection.  The  leaves  are  bi-pinnate. 
At  the  baae  of  each  pair  of  leaflets,  on  the  mid-rib,  is  a  crater-shaped 
gland,  which,  when  the  leaves  are  young,  secretes  a  honey-like  liquid. 
Of  this  the  anta  are  very  fond ;  and  they  are  constantly  running  about 
fjTom  one  gland  to  another  to  sip  up  the  honey  as  it  is  secreted.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  still  more  wonderful  provision  of  more  solid 
food.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  small  divisions  of  the  compoand 
leaflet  there  is,  when  the  leaf  first  unfolds,  a  little  yellow  fruit-like  body 
united  by  a  point  at  its  base  to  the  end  of  the  pinnule.  Examined 
dirough  a  microscope,  this  little  appendage  looks  like  a  golden  pear. 
Wlien  the  leaf  first  unfoldsj  the  little  pears  arc  not  quite  ripCj  and  the 
ants  are  continually  employed  going  from  one  to  another,  examining 
them.  When  an  ant  finds  one  sufficiently  advanced,  it  bites  the  small 
point  of  attachment  J  then,  bending  down  the  fruit- like  body,  it  breaks 
it  olT  and  bears  it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest.  All  the  fruit-Uke  bodies 
do  not  ripen  at  once,  but  successively,  so  that  the  ants  arc  kept  about 
the  young  leaf  for  some  time  after  it  unfokls.  Tbus  the  young  leaf  is 
always  guarded  by  ants;  and  no  caterpillar  or  larger  animal  could 
attempt  to  injure  it,  without  being  attacked  by  the  little  warriors,* 

We  have  a  still  more  remarkable  plant  in  the  Mt/rmecodta  iuberosa, 
which  has  a  large,  irregular,  tuber-like  stem,  resembling  a  wasp^s  nest, 
growing  on  trees,  and  bearing  fleshy  leaves  and  small  flowers.  This 
sitructure  is  riddled  with  galleries  formed  by  ants  which  inhabit  it,  and 
these  excavations  not  only  do  not  seem  to  injure  it,  but  are  said  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  flourish.  Its  seed  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
mistletoe,  and  germinates  on  any  suitable  branch  upon  which  it  may 
have  fallen.  It  then  grows  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  not  perforated 
by  the  ant,  fails  (as  we  hear)  to  develope  itself  further  and  dies.  The 
beneficial  action  of  the  ant  is  by  no  means  yet  understood. 

3.  But  an  organism  may  benefit  another  by  destroying  the  indirect 
enemies  or  rivals  of  the  latter.  It  is  thus  that  around  herdsmen^s  huts 
in  the  Alps,  we  find  species  of  aconite,  dock,  chenopodium,  and  different 
plants,  which  have  gained  an  extensive  footing  through  the  destruction 
of  other  vegetation  by  the  grazing  herds,  which  find  the  aconite  and 
other  plants  referred  to,  unpalatable,  and  so,  by  constantly  sparing 
them,  unintentionally  extend  their  range. 

4.  As    to  the  bencfitt  which   an  organism   may   receive  by  being 
involuntarily  carried  about  by  another,  we  have  examples  in  the  sessile 
barnacles  which   fix  themselves    on  the   whelk-shells  made  use  of  by 
liennit  crabs  as  their  artificial  defensive  armour,  and  on  the  skin  of  the  , 
whale,  and  being  thus  carried  about,  get  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  food. 


t  For  n  mtiititiide  of  iaterestitig  facta  oonnooted  with  the  who^e  of  thiB  tubject,  soe 
**  Auimftl  pAHuitea  luid  Messmates,"  by  Professor  Van  Beaeden,  1S79. 
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It  is  very  problematical  whether  the  sucking  fish  or  Remora  (which 
does  not  suet  in  the  sense  of  extracting  juice  from  the  animal  to  which 
it  attaches  itself^  hut  only  adheres  by  "  suckers'*)  similarly  beuetlts  by  ita 
adhesion  to  foreign  bodies.  This  curious  animal  was  made  use  of  in 
ancient  love-philters,  and  is  said  to  be  now  used  by  fishers  for  turtlej, 
the  fish  being  let  go  with  a  cord  attached  to  ita  tail^  so  that  it  may  be 
able  to  be  drawn  in  again  together  with  any  turtle  to  which  it  may  have 
adhered;  this,  however,  is  a  fable. 

5,  An  animal  may  benefit  othcrSj  not  only  by  carrying  them  about 
hut  also  by  invoUmtarily  feeding  them  with  a  portion  of  its  own  food, 
or  otherwise. 

Thus  lobsters,  in  the  midst  of  the  eggs  which  load  their  abdomen  at 
certain  seasons^  often  carry  about  with  them  a  sort  of  leech,  which  feeds  ^ 
on  such  eggs  as  may  die. 

More  singular  is  the  habit  of  a  worm  of  the  Phihpi>ine  Islands,  which " 
inhabits  the  intestines  of  a  fish,  its  head  projecting  from  the  fisVs  anal 
aperture,   and  feeds  {while    thus    carried  about)  upon  smaU  creaturea 
which  may  be  attracted  by  the  fish's  excreta. 

Similarly,  a  small  muracna  may  inhabit  the  branchial  sack  of  the 
angler  {Lophius) ;  and  another  small  fish  may  dwell  within  the  interior 
of  a  sea  anemone  or  of  a  starfish.  Indeed,  small  fishes  may  live  insidfl 
the  mouths  of  larger  oneS;  nourishing  themselves  on  morsels  of  the  latter'ij 
food. 

But  the  guest  may  sometimes  feed  its  host,  as  seems  to  be  the  case^ 
with  the  small  crabs  (called  Pinnotheres),  which  live  within  the  valvei 
of  mussels,  and  which  latter  profit  by  the  fragments  of  food   which  the 
active  crabs  acquire. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  two  organisms  harmoniously  %tA 
Iiabitually  living  together,  is  that  presented  by  the  group  of  licheufi. 
All  lichens  were,  until  of  late,  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  kind  of  plant, 
parallel  with  the  fern-kind,  the  alga-kind,  or  the  fungi  ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  every  lichen  is  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  two  kinds 
of  plants  growing  in  constant  and  intimate  association.  Every  lichen  is, 
in  fact,  composed  of  an  alga  and  a  fungus,  which  live  together,  and  are^ 
mutually  beneficial  each  to  the  other*  « 

The  structure  of  a  lichen  is  as  follows : — 

Lichens  are  perennial  organisms,  which  grow  upon  stones^  the  bark 
or  leaves  of  other  plants,  and  on  other  lichens.  They  are  grey,  yellow, 
or  greenish -yellow,  and  their  body^  or  Thallus,  is  a  flattened  scale-like 
encrusting  body,  or  a  leafy  expansion,  or  a  branching  structure,  or  a 
shrubby  tuft.  They  arc  long-lived,  with  intermittent  growth.  Each 
,  consists  of  certain  layers  ;  an  external  (epidermal  or  cortical  layer),  jiu 
interior  or  medullary  layer,  and  a  deeper  layer,  or  hypothallus^  fruin 
which  root-like  prolongations  extend  into  the  supporting  body.  Certain 
disc«5  (which  may  be  enclosed  or  open)  are  formed  on  the  lichen  '  ^l 
is  called  an  Apothecium.      It  contains  a  number  of  vert  real  r 
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Bporanffia,  within  which  Spores  are  developed.  All  that  is  hitherto  de- 
scribed is  of  the  nature  of  fungus.  But  scattered  in  the  substance  of 
the  ThalluBj  and  often  forming  a  separate  layer,  arc  certain  green  cells 
called  Gonidia.  Tlicae  are  Algae.  They  multiply,  and  their  progeny, 
called  ky menial  gonidia,  come  to  lie  about  the  waifs  of  the  Sporangia. 

■  When  ripe,  the  Sporangia  burst  and  cast  forth  their  spores^  and  with 
them^  some  of  the   hy menial  gonidia.     Then  from  the  spores,  hypbje 
grow  forth  and  invest  the  gonidia  which  have  adhered  to  the  spore,  and 
H  the  gonidia  thus  invested  are  thereby  somehow  benefited  and  iocrease 
^^tuuch   in  size  and  greenness*     The  hyplijc  multiply  and  the  structure 
l^krows  again  into  a  lichen.    If  gonidia  are  sown  without  the  fungus,  they 
^^B merely  dinde  and  multiply  a?^  small  algie,  and  the  fungus  sown  without 
^■"j^onidia  will  germinate  and  grow  for  a  timCj  but  soon  withers  and  dies. 
I^p     Wc  have  thus,  in  a  Lichen,  a  wonderful  organism^  composed  of  two 
Bliinds  of  plants  which   naturally  live  and  grow  as  conjoined  vegetable 
■  messmates  and  cannot  flourish  one  without  the  other. 
H      Instances  of  beneficial  cohabitation  have   been  given   in  the  insect- 
herd-keeping  ants.       But  some  ants  are  benefited   by  other  ants  of  a 
diOerent  species,  which  the  former  take  captive  when  young,  and  which, 
when  full  grown  iu  the  nests   of  their  captors,  turn  to  and  do  the 

•  domestic  work  of  the  community.  So  great  is  in  some  instances  this 
dependence  of  certain  kinds  of  warrior-ants  on  their  slaves,  that  they  are 
habitually  carried  on  their  journeys  by  the  latter,  and  will  perish 
though  surrounded  by  food,  unless  their  slaves  are  at  hand  to  feed  them. 

to.  Bat  some  organisms  may  aid  others  by  involuntarily  disseminating 
he  eggs  or  seeds  of  the  latter. 
Thus  it  is  notorious  that  plants  are  carrietl  to  distant  lands  by  birds 
rhich  have  swallowed  seeds    and  have  voided  them  while  the  seeds  are 
still  alive  and  capable  of  germination* 

To  this  very  end  (i.e.,  that  they  may  be  swallowed}  many  seeds  arc 
enclosed  in  soft,  juicy,  pleasantly-tasting  envelopes.  And  such  fruits  again 
assume  when  ripe  colours  which  more  or  less  strongly  contrast  with  that 
the  foliage  leaves,  and  so  more  readily  attract  the  attention   of  the 
inimals  which  eat  them. 

Birds    also    sometimes  disseminate    seeds    by    carrying    them    en- 
closed  in   the   mud   which   may   adhere   to  their  feet.       Wading  and 
iwimming  birds  frequently  thus  carry  away   with   them  the  seeds  of 
plants,  the    eggs  of  aquatic   insects   and  those   of  suaiMike  animals. 
Fresh  water  molluscs  just  hatched  were  found  to  attach  themselves  to  a 
luck's  foot  suspended  in  an  aquarium;  and  they  would  thus  be  easily  carried 
Dm  one  lake  or  river  to  another,  and  by  the  help  of  different  species  of 
aquatic  birds,  might  soon   spread  all  over  the  globe.      Even  a  water- 
beetle  has  been  caught  with  a  small  living  shell  {Anchtjlm)  attached  to 
:;    and  these  fly  long  distances  and  are  liable  to  be  blown   out  to 
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Similarly  many  plunts^  like  the  common  golden  rod.  have  their 
or  seeds  so  provided  with  hooked  processes  that  they  adhere  to  the  fur 
coats  of  every  passing  beastj  and  so  get  their  range  extended,  as  has 
been  before  pointed  out."*^ 

Parasites  also  are  habitually  disper^^ed  far  and  wide  both  on  land  aod 
in  water,  by  the  excreta  of  their  numerous  and  varied  ho«t)i,  as  will 
shortly  appear  when  parasitism  is  treated  of. 

7*  The  aid  which  some  organisms  give  to  the  reproductive  purpoaeiCir 

other  organisms,  is  confined  to  that  aid  which  is  given  to  the  fertilba* 

Potion  of  plants  by  the  visits  of  insects  or  small  birds.     But  the  aid  thm 

given  is  immense  both  as  regards  the  total  result  and  the  great  number 

of  species  thus  affected. 

Most  Howeriug  plants  bear  more  seed  when  fertilized  by  pollen  from 
another  flower  or  from  another  plants  and  are  sometime*  even  atcrile, 
when  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen.  Hence  the  common  need  of  insect 
visitors  and  the  relation  thus  established  between  animals  and  plant«^ 
the  former  involuntarily  aiding  the  reproductive  processes  of  the  latter 
As  we  shall  shortly  sec,  flowers  arc  often  so  shaped  as  to  favour  the  visits 
of  uscftil  insects,  and  similarly  the  legs  and  mouths  of  insects  are 
appropriately  formed  to  enable  them  to  visit,  profitably  to  the  pbuitv, 
their  uectar-bearing  flowers. 

Most  plants  which  are  fertilized  by  insects,  and  some  plants  which  art 
not  so  fertilized,  have  flowers  conspicnous  by  colour  or  by  odour,  or  by 
both  these  attracting  qualities,  of  which  qualities  the  ;r  'z*  '       cts 

often  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  ends.  But  insects  visit  Jier 

for  the  sake  of  one  nor  the  other  of  these  qualities,  but  for  the  praetiail 
purpose  of  eating  the  sweet  secretion  or  nectar  which  such  flowern  jiro- 
'duce  generally  in  their  deeper  recesses.  Difl'erent  flowers  are,  in  the 
most  varied  and  ingenious  ways,  so  eonstrueted  that  the  visiting  iuiiect 
may  go  away  from  one  flower  well  dusted  with  pollen  gi  1    may 

leave  some  of  these  grains  adhering  to  the  stigma  of  tsi  rr  next 

visited- 

Flowers,  the  anthers  and  stigmas  of  which  ripen  ^       '  '       ire 

generally  so  arranged  that  the  pollen  cannot  get  at  tin        ,  »wii 

flower,  but  has  to  he  carried  to  that  of  another  flower ;  while  in  many 
flowers,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  such  that  *elf-fertili8at ion  would 
»eem  to  be  ineri table,  yet  such  action  is  avoitled  by  the  simple  con* 
trivanec  of  asynchronism  in  the  ripening  of  the  pollen  and  stigma — the 
one  ripening  first  iu  some,  the  other  in  otliers.  In  tW  Arumi  the 
pistils  mature  before  the  anthers,  and  there  arc  within  ihc  s|jathe 
numerous  hairs  so  arranged  as  fi-eely  to  admit  inseets  lo  its  depths,  but 
to  oppose  tlicir  egress.     Thus*  if  they  come  in  sf       '  ^h.endaatrd 

with  pollen  from  other  flowers,  they,  while  impri^  oven  wUilr 

entering,  impregnate  the  stigmas*  But  if  they  come  in  freak  lo  ilie 
flower,  the   hairs  imprisoa   them,  and   they^  while   buzsiog  ttboiit»  get 

^  See  CotTTKMPoRABV  Kevikw,  October,  1679,  p.  82S. 
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tbeniselves  well  dasted  with  pollen  from  the  ripe  antlieri.  After  a 
time  tliC  hairs  shrivel,  and  the  dusted  insects  so  escape  to  visit  profitably 
^another  Arum.  Similarly  in  Aristolochia,  insects  arc  imprisoned  for  a 
Btimc  with  like  results.  In  the  dead  nettle  {Lamium)  the  pistil  projects 
■beyond  the  anthers,  and  so  is  fertilized  by  an  incoming,  pollen-dusted 

H  In  some  plants  different  individual  flowers  will  vary  in  two  or  three 
•correlated  ways,  the  better  to  ensure  cross- fertilization,  as  in  the  prim- 
^jroscj  in  which  one  flower  will  have  the  stamens  long  and  the  pistil 
^kihort  (so  that  the  insects  Yisiting  it  get  dnsted  with  pollen)^  while 
^nuother  will  have  the  pistil  long  and  stamens  short,  so  that  the  dusty 
^bnsect  visiting  it  may  more  surely  fertilize  it.  In  some  plants^  as  e.ff, 
Hin  Salvia^  the  stamens  have  their  anthers  set  as  on  a  swivel,  so  that  an 
■incoming  insect,  by  pushing  (as  it  necessarily  does)  against  the  lower 
■barren  part,  brings  the  pollen-bearing  part  down  on  its  hack.  In  no 
plauts  are  the  arrangements  for  insect  fertilization  so  curious  and 
Heomplcx  as  in  the  orchids.  Their  flowers  have  their  nectar  stored  in  a 
IP^pur  projecting  backwards  from  the  labellum.  Insects,  in  trying  to 
reach  it,  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  rostellujUj  and  the  poUinia 
liecome  attached  to  the  inscct^s  head.  The  insects  then  fly  away  with 
he  i>olUnia  inclined  backwards,  and  were  they  then  to  enter  another 
lower  no  fertilization  would  be  cflbctcd,  for  the  poUinia  would  be 
nclined  right  away  from  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  next  flower  visited. 
iat  the  candicleof  each  detached  pollinium  has  a  most  remarkable  power 
f  one-sided  contraction,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  pollinia  bend  more 
and  more  forwards  till  they  are  inclined  at  right  angles  to  their  original 
inclination.  The  result  of  this  change  is  that  when  they  visit  the  next 
Dwer  the  pollinia  necessarily  strike  against  the  stigma  to  the  adhesive 
[iiurface  of  which  some  pollen  grains  at  least  are  left  adhering. 

Since  flowers  are  so  generally  fertilized  through  the  visits  of  suitable 
insects  which  are  in  search  of  nectar,  it  is  obviously  very  desirable  for 
ilants  that  their  flowers  should  be  protected  from  the  visits  of  iusects  or 
'other  animals  which  (from  their  minute  size  or  wingless  condition,  or 
from  some  peculiarity  of  organisation)  are  uusuLtable  for  eS'ecting  the 
crtilizing  process.  Accordingly  we  find  that  flowers  are  thus  protected 
by  a  variety  of  contrivances. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  so-called  *'  sleep  '*  of 
flowers  is  a  closure  of  the  blossom  which  takes  place  in  order  to  hinder 
the  visits*  of  useless  or  hurtful  insects,  which  are  active  at  the  time  of 
uttck  "deep,"  whilst  the  opening  takes  place  while  suitable  insects  are  on 

»thc  wing^  Such  action  is  e.r;.  said  to  be  found  in  certain  plants  of  the 
Pink  order,  which  expose  their  blossoms  and  give  forth  their  perfume 
only  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 
But  the  phenomena  of  plant  movement  referred  to,  is  too  general  to 
be  accounted  for  by  such  a  cause,  which  could  have  no  effect  ou 
the  folding  of  the  leaflets  of  foliage  leaves,  as  in  clover,  and  move* 
TOL.  xxxvii.  8  s 
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mcnls  plainly  take  place  in  many  flowers  in  obedience  to  quite  otLer  in- 
fluences— such  e.g.  as  the  liglit  of  the  sun — as  in  the  PimpemeL  Stilly 
tlic  daily  closing  of  flowers  does  no  doubt  servCj  in  many  cases,  to 
exclude  undesirable  insect  visitors,  while  their  opening  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  admission  of  desirable  ones. 

But  the  visits  of  undesirable  and  especially  of  wingless  insects  anit 
other  small  creeping  animals  is  specially  guarded  agaiBst  in  many  plants 
by  a  variety  of  complex  and  ingenious  contrivances.* 

Thus,  snails^  slugs^  and  eaterpillai-s  may  be  kept  from  flowers  by 
means  merely  of  a  group  of  prickles  placed  on  every  part  of  the  plani 
which  has  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  flower.  Such  creatures  would 
carefully  avoid  bringing  their  soft  and  delicate  bodies  in  contact  witli 
fiuch  defences. 

Flowers  (and  indeed  the  foliage  of  many  plants)  are  protected  by  the 
tmpleasant  tastes  of  the  alkaloids  (resins  or  oils)  which  they  possess,  or  by 
the  leaves  below  the  flower-stalk  being  in  some  cases  so  formed  as  to  hold 
a  quantity  of  dew,  so  that  the  flower  rises  from  the  mid«t  of  a  small  pond 
which  ants,  &c.,  cannot  traverse.  They  may  be  also  protected  by  viscid 
secretions  interposed  in  the  wingless  insects'  path,  or  by  the  curious 
action  of  milky  juice,  as  Dr.  Kcrner  thus  shows  : — 

"  I  placed  various  kinds  of  ants  upon  sundry  plants  that  were  full  of  milky 
^  juice,  and  Avas  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  ants  soon  glued  down  by  it.  No 
sooner  had  the  ants  reached  the  uppermost  leaves,  or  the  peduncles  and  the 
involucnil  bracts,  then  at  each  movement  the  tennimU  hooks  of  their  feet  cut 
through  the  eplderm,  and  from  the  little  clefts  thus  made,  milky  juice  imme- 
diately begun  to  flow.  Not  oiih^  the  feet  of  the  ant«J,  but  the  hinder  pnrt«  cf 
their  body  were  soon  bcdrabbled  with  the  white  fluid  ;  and  if  the  nnts,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  bit  into  the  tissues  of  the  epiderin  iu  self-defence,  their 
organs  of  mastication  also  at  once  became  coated  over  with  the  milky  juice.  By 
this  tlie  ants  were  much  impeded  in  their  movements,  and  in  order  to  rid  thean- 
selves  of  the  annoyance  to  which  they  were  subjected,  drew  their  feet  tlirough 
their  mouthsj  and  tried  abo  to  clear  the  hinder  part  of  their  body  froni  the  juic<? 
with  which  it  was  smeared.  The  movements,  however,  which  accompanied  their 
efforts  simply  resulted  in  the  production  of  new  fissures  in  the  epiderra  and  fresh 
discharges  of  milky  juice,  so  that  the  jwsition  of  the  ants  became  each  momeai 
worse  and  wors^?.  Many  of  them  now  tried  to  escape  by  getting  as  best  they 
might  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  letting  themselves  fall  from  thence  to  the 
ground.  Some  succeeded,  but  others  tried  this  method  of  escape  too  late;  for 
the  air  soon  hardened  the  milky  juice  into  a  tough  brown  substance  ;  and  ofter 
this  all  the  struggling  of  the  ants  to  free  themselves  from  the  viscid  mutter  was  to 
vain.  Their  movements  became  gradually  fewer  and  weaker,  until  finally  they 
ceased  altogether,  and  the  dead  animals  were  lefb  adhering  to  the  involucre  or  the  ^M 
uppermost  Icaves/^f  ^H 

Again,  both  the  access  of  unwelcome  visitors,  and  the  guidance  of 
welcome  visitors,  along  paths  most  useful  for  the  plant's  fcrtihV.atioo, 
are  sometimes  aided  by  tangles  of  hair*like  processes  which  may  gnj 
within  the  flower  and  acts  as  path- pointers. 


•  See  **  Flowen  and  their  tTiibiddca  Goesti^**  by  Dr*  A.  Kenier.  TmaiUt^d  by  Dr  Qdr. 
C,  Ktigan  Paul  &  Co.  ISTU. 
f  Op,  cit,,  p.  OS. 
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tie    protection    of    the    attracting  nectar  is   often  eflPected   by  the 

^cumn^,   dilatiiigj  or  crowding  together  of  parts  of  the  flower  so  as 

^either  to  completely  enclose  it  or   ouly  to  allow  the   passage  of  an 

insect's  sucking  proboscis.     As  an  example  of  the  first  mode  may  be 

^^mentioncd  the  snapdragon,  in  which  the  nectar  is  so  enclosed    that  an 

HftQsect  cannot  get  at  it  without  forcibly  x^ushiug  open  the  mouth  of  the 

"     corolla.      The  second  mode  may  he  seen  in  ^^noihera  prandijfora  by  a 

l^contraction  of  the  calyx  reducing  the  opening  heading   to  the  nectar  so 

^binch  as  only  to  admit  a  slender  proboscis.     Again  in  ScutcUana  alblda, 

^Blhe  two  lateral  petals  greatly  bulge.       The  consequence  of  this  is  that 

^'■insects,  in  **  entering  into    the    flower^  push  these  two  bnlgiug  parts 

asunder;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  loose  pollen  which  has  been 

discharged  from  the  anthers  under  the  upper  lip^  and  has  been  deposited 

^on  the  cushion-like  upper  surface  of  the  arched  bulgings,  is  displaced 

rom  this  position  and  showered  down  on  the  back  of   the  insect.      The 

insect  in  its  farther  roving  soon  carries  it  to  some  other  Hower.     Sup- 

jiosing  these  bulging  parts  not  to  exist,  then  no  insect  would  rub  against 

the  pollen,  unless  that  part  of  its  hotly  which  has  to  be  introduced  into 

Ihe  tube  were   at    least   4"*°*    in    thickness ;    but    as   it  is,  insects  of 

^only  half  these  dimensions  can  push  apart  the  two  bnlgings,  and  in  so 

doing  will  get  besprinkled  with  prjUcu,  and  will  therefore  be  just  jis  use- 

Bul  as  larger  insects  in  promoting  intercrossing."*      Again,  a  calyx  may 
as  iw  many  ^ilenece)  be  so  iutlated  that  u  bee's  proboscis  i*  not  long 
uough  to  traverse  the  space  from  its  exterior  to  the  nectary,  a  condition 
"which    will   save  such   tiowcrs  from  being  gnawed  through  laterally  by 
i)ec8j  as  tiowcrs  sometimes  arc.      Other  plants^  as  Impatiens  iricoruis^ 
bavc  nectaries  at  the  base  of  the  foliage  leaves  and  >so  divert  creeping 
insects  from  visiting  the  Howcrs  and  rilling  tliem  of  their  nectar.    Even 
khe  form  of  pollen  varies  in  harmony  with  its  mode  of  distribution,  being 
liuooth  or  even  winged  in  wind-fertilized  plants,  while  that  of  others  is 
often  covered  with  spiny  projections  to  adapt  it  to  insect  conveyance. 
As  to  the  attractions  of  colour  and  scent,  it  is  evident  that  these  will 
increased   by  the  aggregation  of  flowers  into   masses  or   heads  of 
[nflorcscence,  as  in  Umbellifers,  Lilacs,  &c.  j    and  similarly  their  attrac* 
live  action  at  a  distance  is  increased   by  their  heiug  massed  together  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Wallace  explains  the  beauty  of  Alpine 
plants.     He  tells  usf  their  beauty  and  massing  may  be  traced  to  th& 
^mparattve  scarcity  of  winged  insects  in  the  higher  regions,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  attracting  them  from  a  distance.      Similarly  be  explains  the 
rhelming  preponderance  of  Ferns  in  such  places  as  Tahiti,  and  the 
ence  of  conspicuous  flowers  in  the  flowering  plants  of  the  islands 
of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  by  the  paucity  of  insects  in  such  places, 
fevertlielcss   this  must  be   also  due,  and  perhaps  greatly  due,  to  the 
bumidity  of  the  air.     In  Juan  Fernandez,  though  insects  are  very  scarccj 
^et  tthowy  flowers  are  by  no  means  deflcient ;  the  circumstance  ia  snp- 
*  L.  c,  p,  H7.  t  *^  Tropical  Nature/'  p.  232. 
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posed  to  be  due  to  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  huiDmiDg  birds, 
which,  in  their  visits  to  flowers,  perform  the  same  fertiliasiDg  action  ai 
that  performed  by  insects,  There  are  many  other  birds,  such  as  the 
brush- ton gned  lories  and  the  honey-eaters  of  the  Australian  region^ 
which  act  like  insects  in  fertilizing  flowers. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  noted  by  Mr.  Wallace,*  He  wiyi  :— 
"  Among  the  minor  but  not  unimportant  peculiarities  that  characterise 
the  lofty  tropical  forests,  is  the  curious  way  in  which  many  of  the 
smaller  trees   have  their  flowers  situated  on  the  main  tmnk  or  longer 

I  branches  instead  of  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.     The  cacao-tree  is  a 

welUknowu   example Another  (in  Borneo)  belonging  to  the 

family  of  custard- apples,  has  its  slender  trunk,  about  15  or  20  feci 
high,  completely  covered  with  star-shaped  tlowers,  three  inches  Rcros«> 
of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  making  the  trees  look  as  if  they  had  been 
artificially  decorated  with  brilliant  garlands.  Bees  and  butterflies  art 
the  greatest  flower  haunters.  Now  bees  *  love  the  sun/ and  frequent 
open  grounds  or  the  flowery  tops  of  the  lofty  forest-trees,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  The  forest  shades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  butterflies,  but  these  mostly  keep  near  the 
ground,  where  they  have  a  free  passage  among  the  tree-tninks,  and  visit 
the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  To  attract  these  it  is  neces- 
sary that  flowers  should  bo  low  down  and  conspicuous.  If  they  grew 
in  the  usual  way,  on  the  tops  of  these  smaller  trees,  overshadowed  by 
the  dense  canopy  above  them,  they  would  be  out  of  sight  of  both  group* 
of  insects ;  but,  being  placed  o]3enly  on  the  stems,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  wandering 
butterflies." 

Such  are  some  of  the  curious  inter-relations  which  exist  betweeu 
very  different  orders  of  living  beings^  with  respect  to  the  involuntory 
assistance  aflbrded  by  one  set  to  the  reproductive  processes  of  the 
other  set.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  manifest  inter-relations  betwcea 
the  forms  of  insects  and  the  forms  and  colours  of  flowers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  instances  are  to  be  foundt  in  which  shapes  and  colours  da 
not  answer  any  purpose  of  the  kind  above  rcfeiTed  to,  to  shew  that  such 
explanations  of  floral  beauty  are  after  all  fundamentally  inadequate, 
'  We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  various  kinds  of  prejudicial  action, 
by  which  one  kind  of  organism  can  aflfeet  another. 
8.  As  to  the  various  ways  in  which  living  beings  may  be  related   one 

\%o  another  injuriously,  the  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  direct  injury 
which  one  kind  inflicts  on  another  by  preying  upon  it,  as  lions  destroy 
nntelopes,  or  as  fishes  devour  one  another.  And  hereby  the  range  anil 
abundance  of  one  kind  of  organism  is  being  constantly  affected  by  the 

r  presence  of  others  in   ways  not  always  apparent  at  the  first  glance* 

•  L,  f.,  r.  34. 

f  See  HeQslow,  «'0a  Self-FertilizsUon/*  "Trans.  Unn,  Soa»"  Seoond  8«ri«i.  Bdtiav 
vol.  i.  The  reader  iniy  al*o  profitably  refer  to  the  Hon,  iTu^ice  Prj**  artSole  tm  thS 
inhject  iQ  the  Contemporarv  Uevikw^  for  Ptsc^ymber,  IS7&. 
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Ttus,  with  respect  to  pigeons,  Mr,  Wallace  has  remarked^  that  they 
are  especially  abundant  and  varied  in  tropical  archipelagoes ;  so  that,  if 
we  take  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands,  the  ^ladagascar  group,  and  the 
Antilles  or  West  Indian  Islands,  wc  find  that  they  possess  between  thcni 
more  different  kinds  of  pigeons  than  all  the  continental  tropics  com- 
bined. Vet  further,  that  portion  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  east  of 
Borneo,  together  with  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  exceptionally  rich  in  pigeons; 
and  the  reason  seems  to  he  that  monkeys  and  all  other  arboreal  mammals 
that  dcvonr  eg^»j  are  entirely  absent  from  this  region*  Even  in  South 
^Vmerica,  pigeons  are  scarce  where  monkeys  are  abundant,  and  vice 
uerid^  But  this  must  be  due  in  part  (and  perhaps  largely)  to  monkeys 
not  only  eating  their  eggs  (for  they  eat  the  egg^  of  other  birds  oXso)  but 
to  their  eating  much  fruit,  and  so  helping  to  starve  out  the  pigeons. 

All  animals  are,  as  has  been  before  said  more  than  once,  directly  or 
indirectly  supported  by  plants,  and  the  range  of  plants  and  the  very 
existence  of  species  is  often  wonderfully  aifected  by  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  even  one  new  kind  of  animal.  Thus  a  great  grazing 
district  at  the  Cajye,  called  '*  the  ilidlands,"  was,  in  BarchclFs  time, 
covered  with  luxuriant  greensward,  with  a  few  trees  aud  bushes,  with 
willows  and  acacias  along  the  sides  of  its  streams.  The  introduction  of 
sheep  first  destroyed  the  grass  aud  then  most  of  the  shrubs,  a  change 
which  affected  the  rainfall,  so  that  this  region  has  been  invaded  by  the 
hardy  plants  of  the  adjacent  Karroo  desert,  and  is  fast  becoming  an 
extension  of  the  desert  itself. 

St.  Helena,  when  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  year  1502,  was 
entirely  covered  with  forests  (the  trees  drooping  over  its  high  precipices 
over-hanging  the  sea),  with  a  rich  flora  of  absolutely  peculiar  plants.  In 
1513  some  goats  were  introduced,  and  in  fifty  years  had  multiplied 
into  thousands.  Yet  in  1709  trees  still  abounded,  and  the  peculiar 
native  ebony  tree  was  still  so  abundant  that  it  was  used  to  burn  lime 
with*  In  another  hundred  years  (1810),  the  goats  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  great  forests,  yet  so  rich  was  the  soil  that  it  was  hoped,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  goats  (and  they  then  were  destroyed)  the  island  would 
regain  its  wood  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  this  was  not  to  be, 
for  the  Government  of  that  day  most  unhappily  planted  the  island  with 
trees  and  shrubs  from  other  countries,  which  have  so  grown  and  spread 
that  now  the  old  indigenous  flora  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  patches 
on  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  at  a  height  of  2700  feet.  What  we 
have  lost  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  of  the  forty-tive  kinds  of 
flowering  plants  and  twenty-three  species  of  ferns  which  yet  survive,  no 
less  than  forty  of  the  former  and  thirteen  of  the  latter  are  absolutely 
peculiar  to  the  island. 

Although  plants  are  thus    the    food    of   animals,    animals  arc  also 

occasionally  tJie  food  of  plants.     This  we  have  seen  to  be    the   case 

■  with  respect  to  Drosera  and  Venus's  fly  trap.     It  has  also  been  asccr- 

H  tained  that  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  leaves  of  these  plants  really  digests 

^L  •  L.  c.  p.  103* 
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the  insects  caught,  as  also  that  the  plants  so  fed  are  greatly  benefited  by 
their  animal  diet,  increasing  in  size  and  weight,  and  in  the  number  and 
perfection  of  the  seeds  they  produce.  Similar  powers  seem  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  curious  pitchers  of  Ntpvnthes  and  Sarracenia, 

9,  But  one  organism  may  injure  another  by  living  upon  it  continue 
ously,  and  slowly  appropriating  a  portion  of  its  substance  its  nutriment. 
In  other  words,  some  creatures  may  he  parasites,  and  injure  their  host* 
by  their  parasitism.  Many  plants  may  appear^  to  the  superficial 
observer,  to  be  parasites  on  other  plants,  when  they  arc  really  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Having  both  flowers  and  foliage  leaves  of  their  own,  they 
merely  make  use  of  other  plants  as  a  support,  to  raise  them  up  in  the 
air,  as  is  the  case  with  the  w^U-known  tropical  orchids  called  air- plants. 
Such  plants  therefore  arc  not  parasites  but  epiphytes,  and  nourish  them* 
selves  entirely,  instead  of  absorbing  nutriment  from  their  host 

Plants  may,  however,  be  real  parasites  in  one  of  two  different  deg 
They  may  he  but  incomplete  parasites  like  tW  mistletoe  ( Viscum  album), 
which  developes  its  own  foliage  leaves,  although  in  part  it  derives  its 
nutriment  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  it  infests,  and  into  the  substance 
of  which  its  own  fibrovaseular  bundles  fmrt  their  way.  It  lives,  iudced, 
upon  the  unelaborated,  but  not  upon  the  elaboi-atcd  juices  of  its  prey. 
If  it  absorbed  the  latter  it  would  not  need  green  leaves.  An  example 
of  a  complete  parasite  is  the  Dodder  {Cuscuta)y  which  has  a  thread-like 
stem,  hut  no  foliage  leaves,  only  flowers,  and  is  to  be  found  on  heather 
or  furze-bushes.  Its  seed,  when  it  germinates,  gives  rise  to  a  wiry  plant, 
which  shoots  up  and  attaches  itself  to  a  prey,  when,  having  secured  its 
hold,  it  loses  all  connection  with  the  ground.  It  attaches  itself  by  deve- 
loping little  concave  discs,  or  suckers,  which  develope  adventitious  roots, 
which  again  penetrate  their  prey.  Other  parasites  in  England  are  the 
tooth-wort  {Laihrwa)^  which  grows  on  the  roots  of  plants,  as  e*^.  on  those 
of  the  alder.  Another  is  the  broom-rape  {Orobanche),  which  is  parasitic 
upon  clover.  But  the  most  wonderful  parasite  of  all  is  the  immcns^^^ 
Raffiesia  of  Sumatra.*  ^^H 

No  flowering  plants  are  parasitic  upon  animals,  but  the  great  grotij^^^ 
of  fungi,  so  many  of  which  are  parasitic  upon  plants,  give  us  examples 
of  plants  which  are  truly  animal  parasites.  Amongst  these  is  the  fungus 
which  thrives  in  the  bodies  of  flics,  and  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  white 
bands  protruding  through  the  inten^als  of  the  at)dominal  rings.  It  also 
further  exhibits  itself — when  such  a  fly  is  to  be  seen  dead  and  ad- 
hering to  a  window  pane — ^by  a  multitude  of  spores  which  form  a 
circular  disc  of  dust  on  the  glass  around  ihe  fly's  body.  Aiiollicr 
curious  fungus  is  that  inhabitiDg  a  large  New  Zealand  caterpillar*  It 
lif\^  within  it   till   the  animal  descends  into  the  earth  lo  become  a 


*  This  pUoi  h^s  BO  slem  nr  folimge  leaves,  bt&i  oonakla  exduuvely  nl  cmm  «tionao«i 
fiowtr,  Whicb  ma.j  tncd«Di«  ttin*  feet  in  cirenmlereooo  ud  iwieli  fifteen  ponaik.  1 1  vis 
diiooTered  mwing  from  a  fort  of  Tine,  wiUi  tlie  nbtlAAce  of  wlucb  ila  ona  iiilMUaic*  vit 
dflady  intcrbknded. 
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chrv&alij^,  awcl  is  there  aud  theu  fatal  to  it*  Afterwards  it  grows  up 
from  it  to  the  surface,  antl  tlius  earner  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  plaut, 
the  root  of  whicli  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  caterpillar.  But,  indeed, 
many  miDute  vegctahle  orgaoisms  arc  parasitic  upon  animals,  beings  the 
•caiLste  of  disease  by  tlicir  presence,  as  is  the  catse  in  the  splenic  fever  of 
liogs ;  aud  such  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other 
instances. 

The  uunaber  of  aniraal  parasites  is  immense.  Above  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  may  6nd  their  appropriate  aud  happy  home  upon  or  within 
the  human  body.  Creatures  of  the  earth,  air,  aud  water  alike  swarm, 
with  smaller  creatures  living  upon  them  cxtcrually  and  internally.  The 
mo**t  familiar  external  parasites  of  men  and  beasts  are  Vice ;  one  or  two 
species  of  which  inhabit  each  kind  of  beast,  while  three  kinds  live  upon 
man.  Besides  these  we  have  creatures  belonging  to  the  mite  class,  as  the 
tteh  insect  aud  the  curious  little  Danodax  folllcaloriun.  As  to  the  former,  it 
is  a  small,  flattened,  shortdimbed  creature,  with  long  spiuc4ikc  processes. 
The  latter  is  a  minulc  worm*like  animal,  inhabiting  the  sebaceous  follicles 

our  hairs.      Other  creatures,  allied   to  mitesj  are  called  Lhigitatula, 

x\  they  inhabit  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  dog*  When  adult  they 
-arc  like  anything  but  mites,  being  very  elongated  worms.  AmongJbt 
crab  and  lobster-like  creatures  we  find  remarkable  instances  of  external 
parasitism  in  such  forms  as  Lerneocera  or  TracM tastes*  which  begin 
life  like  other  creatures  of  tlieir  class,  but  after  attaching  themselves  to 
the  bodies  of  fishes,  and  nourishing  themselves  by  suction,  lose  by  degrees 
all  their  members,  become  little  more  than  elongated  sacks  eon- 
taining  nutritive  and  reproductive  organs.  Still  more  remarkable  arc 
the  Rhizocephala  already  described, f 

But  many  animals  feed  upon  plants  in  such  a  modified  way  that 
Ihey  may  be  termed  vegetable  parasites.  Such  are  the  plant-lice  or 
Aphides,^  which,  plunging  their  suctorial  proboscis  into  the  tissues  of 
plants,  remain  quiescent,  and  move  but  little  and  slowly  between  the 
intervals  of  sucking.  Such,  again,  are  the  still  more  quiescent  cochi 
neal  insects,  which  look  like  small  scales  of  the  cactus  to  which  they 
adhere,  and  the  true  nature  of  which  was  long  doubted. 

But  much  more  remarkable  are  those  insects  (called  Ichneumons)  which 
{»lunge  their  ovipositor  into  the  tissues  of  a  plant  and  then  deposit  one 
of  their  eggs,  with  an  accompanying  secretion,  the  effect  of  which  ia  to 
prodnee  a  large,  generally  spheroidal,  growth  of  modified  vegetable 
tissue  around  the  g^^.  Such  a  growth  is  a  gall,  and  serves  not  only  to 
protect  the  e%g,  but  to  nourish  the  grub  which  comes  forth  from  that 
egg  when  hatched.  Other  ichncumous  lay  their  eggs  within  the  bodies  of 
iiving  caterpillars,  and  the  grubs,  w^hen  hatched,  nourish  themselves  by 
jdevouring  the  body  of  their  host.  They  instinctively  avoid  the  vital 
parts  till  the  last,  so  that  the  caterpillar  generally  lives  long  enough  to 
fipin  its  cocoon  and  enter  on  its  chrj^salis  stage,  after  which  it  dies. 
*  Co^cTXMPOiLkitY  Rxvixw,  Sept.  1879,  p.  31.  f  A  e.  p.  31.    X  L,  e,^  33. 
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The  ichiicumons  also  transform  themselves  within  the  skin  of  their  hoat» 
so  that  there  ccmes  forth  from  the  eoroon,  not  the  animal  which  formodj 
it,  hut  the  fatal  progeny  it  liacl  involuntarily  nonris^hed,  A  curtoui 
example  of  an  analof^ous  kin  J  is  the  wasp,  Sphex^  which  stings 
caterpillars  or  spiders  in  a  particular  spot,  and  so  paralyses  tlienij 
as  to  motion.  It  then  takes  them  to  the  cavity  in  which  it  has  placed 
its  eggs,  and  leaves  them  there,  so  that  its  young,  when  hatched,  may  Ix* 
able  (though  hut  gi'ubs)  to  feed  upon  the  still  living,  but  helpless  prey. 

Such  creatures  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  true  internal  parasiticus, 
of  which  there  aix?  a  vast  multitude  of  higher  and  lower  forms. 
Amongst  tlic  former  may  be  mentioned  the  now  celebrated  lYichina^ 
first  described  by  l*rofcssor  Owen  in  1832.  Tricliinw  arc  minute  thread- 
like worms,  which  live  coiled  up  in  the  flesh  of  men  and  beasts.  A» 
many  as  700,000  have  been  counted  in  a  pound  of  human  ilesh«i 
They  are  also  found  in  pork.  If  pork  so  infected  be  eaten  impcrfectlj 
cooked,  the  worms  are  set  free  fmm  the  flesh  they  inhabit  by  tl 
process  of  digestion,  and  when  free  they  reproduce  with  wondcrfidP 
rapidity,  the  eggs  when  hatched  giving  birth  to  young  worm*, 
which  bore  through  tlic  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
lodge  themselves  in  the  flcshj  there  awaiting  the  opportunity  of 
being  eaten  by  some  other  aitimal,  and  so  finding  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  development  and  reproduce  their  kind.  When 
present  in  great  numbers  they  cause  grave  disorders,  and  even 
death.  Another  well-known  worm  is  the  Guinea  worm — a  thread-like 
w^orm,  which  may  be  12  feet  long,  and  is  found  infecting  the  feet  and 
legs  of  the  people  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  ^\frica,  A  very 
large  worm  is  Sirortgyiits  gigas^  which  infests  the  kidney  of  the  hor*e» 
dog,  and  rarely  of  man,  partly  destroying  that  most  important  vise 
A  very  curious  worm  is  the  Bilharzia  (of  Cobbold)i  another  Afric 
parasite,  and  one  that  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  one  of  the  greatc 
causes  of  disease  in  the  Nile  valley,  half  the  population  being  more 
or  less  injured  by  it  The  male  worm  is  much  larger  than  the  fetnal 
and  is  so  bent  as  to  form  a  deep  concavity  on  one  side  of  the  bodyj 
in  which  concavity  the  female  lies  permanently  embraced.  Both» 
however,  are  very  small^  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabil 
in  millions  the  blood-vessels  of  infected  subjects,  especially  those  of  tl 
urinary  organs,  where  they  cause  ulcers  through  which  their  eggs  p«iss  out; 

But  the  most  characteristic  internal  parasites  arc  the  multitudtuc 
kinds  of  tape-worm,  an  animal  which  exists  in  two  conditions.  One  < 
these  is  the  larval  state,  devoid  of  rcproduetire  organs,  and  is  short  and 
rounded.  It  is  called  the  bladder  worm,  or  cystic  stage.  Iii 
other  perfect  or  reproductive  stage  (analogous  to  the  imago  atage 
insects),  the  body  is  i-ery  elongated  and  pointat  In  at  least  moal  cases,  a 
tape-worm  requires  two  distinct  animals  as  hosts,  in  onkT  that  it  may 
be  able  to  go  through  its  whole  development.  Tlius,  if  the  eggs  of  a 
certaiii  kind  find  their  way  into  the  alimeotary  canal  of  a  pig>  they 
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relop  in  that  animal  luto  the  larval  form  and  get  no  fiirtlicr, 
and  leaving  the  intcstinesj  pass  into  tlie  flesh,  liver,  or  elsewhere,  causing 
the  meat  of  such  creatui*c  to  be  what  is  called  "  measly/'  If  such  meat 
he  eaten  raw  or  under-done  by  man,  the  larvsc  then  rapidly  assume 
e  imago  or  sexual  stage,  nud  grow  indefinitely,  reproflucing  their  kind 
by  millions  of  ova,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  never  have  the 
ipport unity  of  developing  at  alh  Similarly,  a  bladder- worm  of  the  ox 
corner  an  adult  tape- worm  in  man,  and  other  bladder- worms  of  the 
t,  of  the  mouse,  of  the  sheep,  of  cattle,  and  of  man,  attain  their 
nt  condition  only  in  the  intestines  of  the  cat,  dog,  or  fox* 
^mettmes  the  larval  condition  is  mucli  more  prejudicial  to  its  host 
is  the  fully  developed  or  imago  stage.  Thus,  one  tapeworm  of  the 
{TiBfiia  cicmirHJi)  is  insignificant  as  to  its  ill  effects  on  that  animal. 
Jut  if  its  eggs  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  sheep,  the 
progeny  is  carried  by  the  circulation  into  the  braio,  and  there  dcvelopes 
^feito  such  large  bladder-worms  as  to  destroy  great  portions  of  the  brain 
producing  the  disease  called  '^thc  staggei*s/'  and  ultimately  death. 
Thus^  the  very  animal  used  to   protect  sheep,  is  indirectly    their  fatal 

t enemy  by  Tinconsciously  depositing  {along  with  its  excrement)  the  ova  of 
lliis  deadly  bladder-worm,  amidst  the  grass  on  wliich  the  sheep  feed. 
Still  more  seriou!*  is  the  enormous  and  complexly  formed  bladder- worm, 
■which  is  the  larval  condition  of  another  stiU  more  insignificant  tape- 
«ronn  of  tie  dog,  called  Ttenta  echinococctts.  The  egg  of  this  tape-worm 
may  be  voided  by  some  dog  into  a  stream  or  rivulet,  and  if  such  egg 
he  accidentally  drank  in  by  a  human  being,  it  grows  into  a  kind  of 
bladder-worm,    the    ravages  caused    by    the    grow t la  of    which  are    so 

Eriousj  that  in  Iceland  (where  the  social  conditions  lead  to  the  maintenance 
many  dogs),  it  is  estimated  to  be  the  cause  of  one  death  out  of 
eiy  seven.  So  great  is  the  evil,  that  the  Iceland  Legislature,  some 
years  ago,  ordered  that  all  the  dogs  of  the  island  should  be  simulta- 
^iieoufily  purged  and  their  excreta  burned.  These  facts  with  resi^ect  to 
^Hhe  dog  show  that  the  filthy  unclean  habit  in  which  so  many  ladie« 
^Bndulgeof  allowing  their  lap-dogs  to  lick  their  hands  and  faces  is  a 
^^uractice  not  unattended  with  danger. 

10.  That  animals  may  injure  each  other  by  rivalry  is  evident,  since 

ro  sets  of  plants  cannot  simultaneously  inhabit  the  same  stretch  of 

rfacc  soil,  or  two  sets  of  animals  nourish  themselves  with  the  same 

We  have  lately  seen  how  the   introduction  into  St.  Helena  of 

oreigii  Tcgetation  com^deted  the  destruction  begun  by  the  goats,  and  it 

a  notorious   fact   that   when    Kuropcan   plants  have  been  introduced 

ato  regions  the    vegetation  of  which  was  widely  different,  as  in  New 

L*alftnd,    the    Itluropean    kinds     have    propagated   themselves,  to    the 

cstruction  of  masses  of  the  native  flora.     So  also  with  animals,  we  see 

^*en  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  English  toAvns  how  sparrows  multiply 

bemselves  and  starve  out  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  a  process  now  going 

even  in  many  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
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IL  Tliat  organisms  may  occasionally  iujurc  other  organisms  by 
iiiYoluntanly  beiiefitiug  the  enemies  or  rivals  of  the  latter  ti  aWi^ 
patent  fact.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  tlestruetion  of  cattle 
by  the  African  elephant — a  destruction  so  great^  that  where  the  elephant  is 
found  no  cattle  can  live.  This  relation  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  tsee-tsee  fly  (an  insect  so  fatal  to  cattle)  also  requires  the  ele- 
phant as  a  host  in  which  to  pass  one  stage  of  its  ciistence.  Thus  the 
elephant,  by  harbouring  the  tsee-tsee  tiy>  indirectly  destroys  the  catilc. 

Again^  we  may  see  from  facts  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out 
that  a  destroyer  of  cats  would  necessarily  be  the  enemy  of  a  certain 
kind  of  clover  which  needs  for  its  fertilization  the  mits  of  a  particular 
species  of  hiimbic-bec,  the  nests  of  which  are  destroyed  by  mice.  Conse- 
quently the  cat^,  by  destroying  the  mice,  help  the  clover,  and  whatever 
tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  cats  tends  also  to  destroy  the  da?ef  \ 
by  rendering  it  sterile. 

12.  This  last  example  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  how  one  kind  of  ^J 
living  being  may  injure  another  by  hindering  the  carrying  on  of  the  ^| 
latter's  reproductive  processes.  Such  injury  in  the  case  just  cited  wai 
effected  by  tlie  mice  or  by  anything  tending  to  destroy  cats,  or  hawks«  or 
owls,  or  other  enemies  of  mice.  Similarly,  whatever  tended  to  extirpate 
any  kind  of  insect  would  also  tend  to  extirpate  such  plants  as  might  be 
dependent  on  such  insect  for  the  fertilization  of  their  flowers. 

It  now    only  remains   to   consider  those   curious  phenomena  called 
rnhnicrij.     ^'  Mimicry"  is  a  close  and  striking,  yet  superficial  resembtauoe 
borne  by  some  animal  or  plant  to  some,  perhaps,  very  difterent  object 
A  familiar  example  of  inimici*y  is  seen  in  the  bee  and  spider  orchis,  I 
and  in  clear- winged  moths,  which   may  be  mistaken  for  bees.      One  of  I 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  mimicry  is   afforded  by  an  insect  (of  thol 
grasshopper  and  cricket  order)   which   is  calledj  on  account  of  the  ap»| 
pearance  it  presents,  the  *^  walking  leaf/^  since  both  in  form  and  colour] 
its  body  so  closely  resembles  a  leaf,  that  it  is  most  difficult  of  detection 
when  found  amongst  real  leaves.  Not  only  moths,  but  also  beetles  imitate 
bees.    Wasps  and  objects  the  most  strange  are  also  mimicked  by  beetles, 
suehj  for  example,  as  pieces  of  dung,  or  drops  of  dew.     There  are  al* 
creatures  called  bamboo  or  walking-stick  insects,  which  present  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  twigs  of  bamboo,  and  this  the  more  from  th 
strange  habit  they  have  of  hanging  with  their  legs  stretched  out  uii^m< 
metrically,  and  so  more  perfectly   resembling   the  plant.     One  of  th 
most    complete    instances    of   mimicry  is    that  afforded  by  an  Indian 
butterfly,  as  to  which  Mr.  Wallace  remarks*  : — 

**  But  llje  most  wonderful  and  undoubted  case  of  protective  resemblance  in 
butterfly  which  I  Imve  ever  seen,  is  that  of  the  common  Indiuli  Katlinta  inacku} 
iind  itii  Malayan  ally,  KalUma  paralelia.      The  upper  suri'ace  of  these  ia  vetf 
striking  and  showy,  as  they  are   of  a  large  size,  and  are  adorned  witli  a  broad 
band  of  rich  orange  on  a  deep  bluish  ground.     The  under-side  la  very  variable 

•  •*  Katurnl  Selection,"  cUap.  iiL  p.  45. 
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ia  colour,  so  that  out  of  fifty  specimens  no  two  can  be  fouud  exactly  alike,  but 
every  one  of  them  will  be  of  some  shade  of  ash,  or  brown,  or  ochre,  such  as  are 
found  among  dead,  dry,  or  deciiying  leaves.  The  apex  of  the  upper  wings  ia 
produced  into  an  acute  point,  a  very  common  form  in  the  leaves  of  tropical 
fihnibs  and  tree!*,  and  the  lower  wings  are  also  produced  into  a  short  narrow 
tail.  Between  tho^e  two  points  runs  a  dark  curved  line  exactly  representing  tlie 
midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  from  this  radiate  on  each  side  a  few  oblique  lines,  which 
aerve  to  indicate  the  lateral  veins  of  the  leaf.  These  marks  are  more  clearly 
seen  on  the  outer  portion  o(  the  b^ise  of  the  wings,  and  in  the  inner  side  towards 
the  middle  of  the  apex;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  the  usual  mar- 
ginal and  transverse  ati-i®  of  the  group  are  here  modified  and  strengthened  so  as 

to  become  adapted  for  an  imitation  of  the  venation  of  a  loaf." "But 

this  resemblance^  close  as  it  is,  would  be  of  little  use  if  the  habits  oJ'the  insect 

id  not  accord  with  it.  If  the  butterfly  sat  upon  leaves  or  upon  flowers,  or 
opened  it^  wings  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  surface,  or  exposed  and  moved  its 
head  and  antenn®,  as  many  other  butterflies  do,  its  disguise  would  be  of  little 
nvail.  We  might  be  sure,  however,  from  the  analogy  of  many  other  cases,  that 
the  habits  of  the  insect  are  such  as  still  further  to  aid  its  deceptive  garb  ;  but  we 
e  not  obliged  to  make  any  such  suppoRition,  since  I  myself  had  tho  good  for- 
tune to  observe  scores  of  Kaltma  parahkia  in  Sumatra,  and  to  capture  many  of 
them,  and  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  details.  These  butterilies 
frequent  dry  forests,  and  fly  very  swiftly.  They  were  seen  to  settle  on  a  Jlower 
or  a  green  leaf,  but  were  many  times  lost  sight  of  in  a  busli  or  tree  of  dead  leaves. 
On  jiuch  occasions  they  were  generally  searched  for  in  vain,  for  while  gazing 
'ntently  at  the  very  spot  where  one  had  disappeared,  it  would  often  suddenly 
dart  out,  and  again   vanish  twenty   or    fifty  yards  further  on.     On  one  or  two 

scasions  the  insect  was  detected  repo,sing,  and  it  could  then  Vie  seen  how  com- 
pletely it  assimilates  itself  to  the  surrounding  leaves.  It  sits  on  a  nearly  upright 
twig,  the  wings  fitting  closely  back  to  back,  concealing  the  antennae  and  head, 
which  are  drawn  up  between  their  bases.  The  little  tails  of  the  liind  wing 
touch  the  branchy  and  form  a  perfect  stalk  to  the  leaf,  which  is  supported  in 
|»ts  place  by  the  claws  of  the  middle  pair  of  feet,  which  are  slender  and  incon- 
fpicuoua.     The   irregular    outline   of  tlie  wings  gives  exactly  the  perspective 

ffect  of  a  shrivelled  leaf.     We  thus  have  size,  colour,  form,  markings,  and  habits, 

"  combining  together  to  produce  a  disguise  which  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
X  \  and  the  protection  which  it  aflbrda  is  sutlicieiiUy  indicated  by  the  ubun- 

ance  of  the  individuals  that  possess  it.'^ 

But  there  are  facts  yet  more  extraordinary.  Some  insects  which 
mimic  leaves,  mimic  even  the  marks  made  upon  leaves  by  the  ravages 
of  other  insects,  or  by  mould.     As  to  this,  Mn  Wallace  tells  us*  ; — 

**  One  of  these  creatures  obtained  by  myself  in  Borneo  (Ceroxt/his  faceralvs), 
was  covered  over  with  foliaceous  excrescenceis  of  u  clear  olive-green  colour,  so  as 
exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown  over  by  a  creeping  moss  or  jungemiannia. 
The  Dyak  who  brought  it  me  assured  me  it  was  grown  over  with  moss, 
although  aJive,  and  it  was  only  after  a  must  minute  examination,  that  I  could 
^^coiivince  myself  it  was  not/* 

^m  Id  a  certain  leaf  butterfly  we  come  to  a  still  more  extraordinary  part 
^Bof  the  imitation,  for  we  find  representations  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of 
^Hecayj  variously  blotched  and  mildewed,  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in 
Hknany  cases  irrc^arly  covered  with  powdery  black  dots,  gathered  into 
^katcbca  and  spots,  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute 
^fungi  that  grow  on  dead  leaves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 

•  Of.  oit,  p.  e4. 
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at  first  sight  tbat  tltc  butterflies  tlicmselves  have  been  attacked  bv  real 
fungi. 

Amongst  plants  we  also  tiud  cases  of  uiimicry;  thus  soD)e  hit/jliorOiUi, 
>vhich  grow  iu  Africa  so  greatly  resemble  cacti,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believcj  when  they  are  not  in  flower,  that  they  arc  not  really  the  plants 
they  so  resemble.   Another  close  resemblance  exists  between  Ei*  '    uA 

MunostB  in  Auatrnlia.  Also  a  certain  fern  (Stangerda  parado  ^  _  -ely 
imitates  a  Cycad ;  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  W*  Bcu* 
uettj  the  winged  fruits  (Samara)  of  no  less  than  four  genera  of  BraziUaD 
plants  belonging  to  three  distinct  natural  order's,  are  alfke  not  only  in 
the  form  of  the  wing,  but  in  the  very  texture  and  arrangement  of  the 
veins,  so  that  dissection  is  needed  to  detect  the  essentially  different 
structures  which  exist  beneath  this  gi'eat  external  similarity. 

Besides  insects  and  plants,  various  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  cveu  aomo 
beasts,  also  appear  to  he  unconscious  mimics.  Thus  the  pipe  fish  (PAy/- 
hptergje  egues)  bears  curious,  long,  cutaneous  appendages  which  imitate 
the  forms  of  the  se^aweed  amidst  which  the  fish  habitually  lives*  ITiexc 
is  also  one  kind  of  bat  which  mimics  the  leaves  of  the  tree  on  the 
fruits  of  which  it  feeds,  while  another  kind  of  bat  has  the  appenriin^i- 
while  at  rest  of  a  large,  ripe  fruit. 

These  resemblances  are  evidently  akin  to  those  so  frequently  ob- 
served to  exist  between  the  colour  of  an  animal  and  that  of  adjacent 
objects — resemblances  which  many  animals  either  permanently  possess 
or  temporarily  assume.  Of  these  instances  there  arc  legion :  as  sandy* 
coloured  snakes  and  lizards  of  deserts,  and  green  snakes  of  treca*  Actual 
changes  of  colour  to  Iiarmonize  with  surroundings  are  shown  by  tlia 
ptarmigan,  the  variable  hare,  the  ermine,  the  Arctic  fox  and  others, 
and  most  notably  of  all,  because  most  frequently  and  rapidly,  by  the 
chameleon.  Mr.  Leslie  enclosed  certain  caterpillars  of  one  kind  in  two 
hoxes,  one  black  the  other  white,  and  he  found  that  the  colour  of  the 
chrysalis  in  each  case  harmonized  with  the  colour  of  the  box.  Mr. 
Bobert  Holland  also  found  the  cocoons  of  the  Emperor  moth  to  be 
cither  white  or  brown  according  as  they  were  spun  on  pajx^r  or  amid 
dead  grass  or  on  soil.  Mr  K.  U.  Stehbing  has  found  that  the  chameleou 
shrimp  has  the  power  of  changing  from  a  dark  purple  colour  to  glasqf 
transparency.  The  protective  effect  of  many  of  these  changes  is  endenl, 
but  their  action  in  some  cases  is  problematical,  like  that  of  the  relations 
between  colour  and  locality  which  were  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter.* 

But  conspicuousness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  and  marked  peculiarities 
of  form  may  accompany  quite  other  relations  between  living  beings. 
Thus  the  males  of  many  animals  assume  marked  changes  in  this 
respect,  toward  and  at  the  breeding  season,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists  that  a  selection  by 
females  of  the  so  distinguished  males  through  many  generational 
has  been  the  actual   cause  of  such    phenomena.     This   hypothecjs   u 

•  See  Co!CiKMrORARy  Review,  Ftbruary,  IBSO,  p.  275. 
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^mpletely  negativedj  however,  by  the  preseace  of  these  sexual  char- 
acters iu  many  animals  in  which  they  caDuot  have  been  so  caused.* 
Conspicuousiies3  of  colour  favours  certain  creatures, — as  e.ff,  certain 
caterpillars  and  other  insects^ — by  pointing  them  out  as  being  inedible 
through  possessing  some  offensive  taste ;  such  coloui*s  indicating  to  their 
would-be  destroyer  that  its  prey  would  turn  out  a  disgusting  morsel^ 
aud  many  experiments  show  that  there  often  really  is  such  a  relation. 
Nevertheless^  cases  of  colour  and  ornamental  form  occur  quite 
independently  of  all  these  suggested  causes,  and,  therefore,  though  the 

I  supposed  action  no  doubt  often  really  takes  place^  it  cannot  constitute 
any  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  phenomena  referred  to.  Amongst 
such  cases  is  the  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  form  and  colour  of  many 

I  shells,  and  in  recondite  recesses  of  the  bodies  of  animals  where  no 
actions  such  as  those  suggested  can  possibly  have  any  influence.  This 
brings  us  to  a  final  relation  between  living  beings,  namely,  the  relation 
of  beauty  as  existing  in  the  external  world,  and  as  appreciated  by  man. 
It  is  evident  that  in  most,  probably  iu  all,  cases  the  form  and  colour 

[we  apprcciate  as  beautiful,  subserve  some  other,  perhaps  several  other 
purposes.  But  such  facts  do  not  in  the  least  alter  the  unquestionable 
fact   that  such  external   beauty   is  perceived  by  the  cultivated  human 

I  mind.  Those  therefore  who  on  other  grounds  see  reason  to  believe  tltat 
purpose  underlies  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  venture  to  consider 
one  such  purpose  to  have  been  that  which  they  know  to  be  actually 
fulfilled  in  themselves,  and  that  amongst  its  other  ends,  the  beauty  of  the 
material  world  was  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of  beings  which  possess 
an  intelligence  capable  of  truly  appreciating  the  beautiful — capable^  that 

1  isj  not  only  of  feeling  its  chaim  but  of  intellectually  apprehending  it. 

St,  George  Mivart. 


'  For  fto  exposition  of  thta  matter^  see  "  Lessons  from  Nctire,^^  chap,  jr,  London:  Murray. 
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]T  will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  selecting  the  above  title  for  this 
paper,  notliing  was  further  removed  from  the  niiiid  of  tlie  writer 
tliao  the  intention  of  venturing  on  any  Utopian  predietioua  of  his  oirn* 
What  ia  aimed  at  here  is  rather  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Bocial  ideal,  drawn  from  the  most  recent  authorities  of  scientific  socialism, 
tand  that  from  points  of  view  which  admit  at  least  some  poasibilities  of 
approximate  realization  in  the  peaceful  course  of  social  evolution.  The 
social  ideals  of  one  age  have  not  unfrequently  furnisihcd  the  materialt 
of  social  reform  in  the  next.  So,  too,  modern  Socialism^  when  divested 
of  its  grotesque  drapery,  may  be  found  to  contain  many  valuable  indi- 
cations of  the  force  and  tendency  of  ccm temporary  social  developracDt, 
which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  "  promise  and  potency"  of  a  higher 
life  in  the  society  of  the  future. 

Glancing  back  for  a  moment  on  the  past,  and  following  the  dialectical 
process  of  the  human  mind  in  its  endeavours  to  flolvc  the  social  problem 
we  find  that  social  idealists  have  been  gradually  arriving  at  the  present 
stage  of  stating  the  problem  wiih  something  like  scientific  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness.  Again,  frequent  failures  of  Utopian  experiments — 
communisms  founded  on  religious  conviction  and  philanthropical  en- 
thusiasmj  such  e,g.  as  the  communisms  of  the  early  Christians  and  thoxe 
of  the  Reformation  period,  of  the  Monastic  orders  and  Mediscval 
Mystics^  those  inaugurated  among  the  nations  of  Paraguay  under  Je'Mu't 
rulcj  or  among  Sectarian  Separatists  in  the  United  States,  headed  by 
Protestant  Dissenters,  communisms  among  aober-minded  Orthodox 
Moravians,  and  transcendental  heterodox  Uuitai'ians,  and  lastly,  com- 
munities founded  by  philosophical  Nothingarians  and  anti-religious 
Secularists,  who  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  New  World  the 
*^  new  science  of  associated  industr}'' — disinclines  a  more  practice 
generation  to   have   recouri^e  to  those  drastic  methods  »»r  s<if  ifi|   re-con* 
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itruction  which  have  made  the  name  of  socialism  distasteful  to  all  bat 

the    most  devoted   students   of  social   questions*     And   yet   a  careful 

examiDation  of   Utopias,  which,   after  all,   are   only  social    politics  in 

poetry,  leads  not  only  to  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  men,  who^  in  dark 

and  e%^il  days  of  national  degradation  and  individual    corruption,  could 

imaji^iue   a   perfect  social   ideal,  but  also  serves  to  sliow  tliat  the  most 

grotesque    schemes     of    social     improvement    contained    elements    of 

|™aociological   science  undiscovered   before,  ajid  adumbrations    of   social 

^ftchanges  which  they  helped  in  briugiug  about.     Thus  Sir  Thomas  More 

^Kand  the   Dominican   Campauella,  the  Socialists  of  the    classical  and 

^^  scientific  renaissance,  respectively,  held   up  to  public  scorn  the  lawless 

I  rule  of  the  strong,  agrarian  injustice  and  civic  disabilitiei?,  and  gave 
vent  iu  their  romances  to  the  demand  for  liberty  oi  person  and  property, 
and  religious  toleration,  which  was  remembered  at  a  latter  age 
irben  their  incongruous  pictures  of  a  Socialistic  State,  under  an 
intellectual  Hierarchy,  were  forgotten  or  ridiculed.  So,  too,  the 
Bocialisms  of  the  Revolution,  from  Morclly  to  Cabet,  divested  of  their 
romantic  extravagance,  resolve  themselves  into  the  rational  demand  for 
greater  equality ,  material  as  well  as  legal,  with  a  more  rigid  application 
of  the  Communistic  principle,  which,  in  its  extreme  tendencies,  dis- 
I,  countenances  even  au  aristocracy  of  talent  as  bciog  iucousistcut  with 
^ft  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  and  the  supreme  rule  of  the  sovereigu  people. 
^^  The  failure  of  giving  effect  to  these  abstract  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality, 
without  limiting  the  province  of  either,  leads  to  further  schemes  in 
^ft  which  the  two  may  be  reconciled  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
^"  of  Fraternity^  the  federal  union  of  free  equals. 

I  This  is  the  demand,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  modern  socialists 
from  Mario  and  L,  Blanc  to  Lassalle  and  K.  Marx*  Here  tlje  object 
is  to  meet  the  ogre  Competition  armed  with  the  formula  of  free  com- 
bination, and  under  the  protecting  jegis  of  co-opcraiion,  to  wage  an 
industrial  warfare  for  the  emancipation  of  the  masses  from  the  "  dcs* 
potism  of  capital/' 
I  Still   whatever  differences   of  view   the  various  phases  of  Socialism 

^ft  may  present  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  historical  dcvelop- 
^m  mcnt,  all  such  Utopian  schemes  demand — 

^P  (1)  A  return  to  more  simple  forms  of  life,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  as  distLpguished  from  the  legal  enactments  of  political 
expediency. 

(2)  A  greater  equalization  of  labour  and  enjoyment ;  and  in  order  to 

(3)  A  muru  perfect  organization  of  society  under  the  leadership  of  a 
scientific  commission  elected  by  the  people;  and  as  a  result  of  this, 

(4)  The  ultimate  pacification  of  dissatisfied  sections   of  society,  and 
the  final  unification  of  the  human  race. 

The  errors  which  alike  characterize  the  various  promulgators  of  these 
principles  are  : 


im 


jfg  of  hamaa.  lutan 

.^nal  atimulosj   and  m 

ir  the  puUic  good  which 

^^reOiiig-down  tactics,  insteai 
/forking    tendendea    tow*'* 

^^otentialitiea  of  mankind  to      ^ 
1  with  the  erowth  of  mental   ^  ^j^ 
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<Vj0CttI  organisation  may  be  ^^^^^^-gi- 
'<1^  theory    of   commnniatic  inst^ 

^M  meana  to  bring  about  intematio^^L 

.  ^j^bre  the  human  mind  ia  ripe  for  it,  inat^  ^^ 

^  gradual  adjnatment  of  interesta  ^hi^^ 

jl  direction  of  education  and  legialation,  t^^ 

^lilicel  forcea,  which  can  alone  effect  a  tn^^ 

IT  will  be  readily  undc     '^.^BTin  their  external  rdationa.* 
paper,  nothing  wa'    ^gmffpaairy  corzectiona  in  the  principlea  atatef  ^ 
than  the  intention  of  N   ^|^g  all  the  erroneoua  conceptiona  and  ten^ 
What  is  aimed  at  her^   ^^»  ▼l^^    ^^7  ^    ^<^  to   ^   ^^^    eaaential 
social  ideal,  drawn  fiv   ^nfecnlation  in  the  preaent  day  which  admita  q€ 
and  that  from  poiny    ^ fitiimal  treatment  ? 

approximate  realir|  ^^  what  it  is  not,  and  ao  remove  aome  of  the 
social  ideals  of  of  ^  throw  a  &lae  light  on  the  aubjcct.  What  was 
of  social  reform  I  u  B«  Dwen'a  intention  aa  far  back  as  1826  may 
of  its  grotc8que<  Jl  as  the  main  object  of  moderate  aocialiats, 
cations  of  the  f  iraa  atated  then  in  the  Co-operative  Magazine, 
yi\\\A\  may  be  je  that  the  rich  ahould  give   up  their  property  to 

life  iu  the  ao^  .t  the  poor  ahould  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 

Glancing'         iem  to  create  new  wealth  for  themaelves/'     Aa  this 
process  of  I  1 J  be  done  by  the  isolated  efforts  of  indiriduala  (except 

wc  find  tb  idly  amall  number  of  special  cases)  combination  as  under- 

stage  of  omtinent,  and  co-operation  as  understood  in  this  country, 

compreh'  anggeated  for  the  realization  of  thia  object.     Even   the 

commu'  d  aections  of  modern  German   Socialism  do  no  longer 

thusiaF  vide  dreams  of  spoliation  of  the  rich.     It  is  proposed  to 

of   th  existing  owners  of  property  the  right  of  its  enjoyment  for 

Mysl  :na  of  terminable  annuities,    and  this  mode  of  procedure 

rule.  1  to  the  compensation  of  landowners  when  Prussia,  in  the 

Fro  :inj  introduced  Agrarian  reforms  in  abolishing  feudal  rights. 

Mc  md  hia  followers  only  require  that  in  future  property,  aa  auch, 

iiieived  by  its  possessors  without  restraint,  shall  not  be  used  for 
of  creating  new  capital,  that  the  production  of  wealth  in 

knarkaUe  pmafce  coinciding;  with  this  view  in  Batler*8  '*  Analogy'*  Part  I. 
Jim  not  received  the  attention  it  deiervea  by  students  of  the  qnestiott. 
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"^^all  in  future  be   entirely  conducled  under  public 
^  ^Minity  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 

^  .  done.     It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  pre- 

iOn  in  one  form  or  another,  or  to  abolish  radically 
^*;^  ^  .ling  of  resources  for  self-aggrandizement  under  such 

-*tM  jh  as  the  right  of  possession  would  remain  unrestricted 

^  personal  and  family  cousumption.     Still,  the  generally 

y  that    modern    Socialism   proposes   to   make  a  general 
t^  Jtopcrty  all  round,  and  to  efi^ect  a  periodical  redistribution 

Nervals  to  establish  and  maintain  perfect  equality,  is  utterly  at 
jjrith  the  accredited  manifestoes  of  socialistic  leaders  and  their 
dtativc  organs. 
iikYe  society  from   the  evils  of  the  capitalist   system,  the  present 
Jkical  conflict  of  private  interests,  and   the  baneful   results  of  un- 
ited competition  (not   unfrequently  unlimited  by  any  ethical  con- 
.^erations),  to  save  the  unwary  and  unprotected  against  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  over-speculation,  over-production,  and  plutocratic  spoliation 
in  the  present  system  of  public  and  private  credit — the  manufacturing 
process  and  mercantile  transactions  of  the  community  are  to  be  entirely 
committed  to  boards  of  works  and  governmental  departments,  as  already 
the  postal  and  telegraph  services  are   managed  in  this  country,  as  rail- 
ways and  other  means   of  communication  are  elsewhere,  and   as  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  for  fiscal  purposes   in   France  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the   region  of  private   enterprise   to   that  of  government 
control. 

Similarly,  the  present  proprietors  having  received  compensation,  the 
land  is  to  be  converted  into  state  property,  to  remove  the  existing  abuses 
of  ground-rent  and  house-rent.  The  swarm  of  parasitical  middle-men 
who  now  perform  the  function  of  distributors  to  the  great  detriment  of 
social  well-being  would  be  replaced  by  a  small  number  of  trained 
officials,  who,  without  tlie  present  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  would 
perform  their  functions  with  greater  efficiency  and  impartial  justice. 
In  short.  Individualism  is  to  be  replaced  by  Socialism,  the  now  discon- 
nected work  of  all  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  organised  so 
as  to  secure  common  action  on  a  common  plan.  The  object  aimed  at  is  a 
scientific  division  of  labour,  as  already  existing  in  the  factory  system. 
There  would  be  a  difference  only  in  the  appointment  of  what  M.  Comtc 
has  called  the  "  captains  of  industry.^'  Some  of  the  present  captains 
might  be  re-appointed  as  heads  of  industrial  institutions  by  the  central 
authority,  some  would  probably  be  released  from  their  duties  on  half 
pay,  whilst  a  third  class  might  be  put  out  of  commission  altogether,  as 
incompetent  morally  or  mentally  to  fill  places  of  trust  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  society,  and  so  by  degrees  there  would  be  effected  a  gradual 
substitution  of  collective  for  individual  enterprise,  and  the  common 
fund  of  the  community  for  productive  purposes  would  replace  the  sum 
total  of  private  capital  now  employed  for  that  purpose.     By  this,  it  is 
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(1)  The  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  capabilities  of  humaQ  nat 
in  the  performance  of  social  duties  without  external  stimulus^  and  an 
over-estimate  of  the  readiness  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good  i^hicli 
they  imply. 

(2)  A  tendency  to  sudden  and  violent  levelling-down  tactics,  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  efforts  of  slowly  working  tendencies  towards 
equalization. 

(^)  Want  of  faith  iu  the  moral  potentialities  of  mankind  to  W 
realized  in  the  course  of  ages  when,  with  the  growth  of  mental  and 
moral  power,  a  perfect  system  of  social  organization  may  be  evolved 
without  applying  the  strait-jacket  theory  of  communistic  in^titn. 
tious. 

Lastly.  The  attempt  by  artificial  means  to  bring  about  iutenmtional 
association  on  a  large  scale  before  the  luiman  mind  is  ripe  for  it,  instead 
of  patiently  waiting  for  the  gradual  adjustment  of  interests  which 
mainly  depends  on  a  careful  direction  of  education  and  legislation,  the 
full  play  of  ctliieal  and  political  forces,  which  can  alone  effect  a  tme 
and  lasting  unification  of  men  in  their  external  relations,* 

Now  after  making  all  necessary  corrections  in  the  principles  state 
and  after  carefully  eliminating  all  the  erroneous   conceptions   and  ten- 
Kdeueies    above  enumerated,  what    may  be    said  to    be   the    essential 
residuum  of  socialistic  speculation  in  the  present  day  whicb  admits  of 
^serious  cousidcratiou  and  rational  treatment  ? 

We  may  first  state  what  it  is  not>  and  so  remove  some  of  the 
misconceptious  which  throw  a  false  light  on  the  subject.  What  was 
stated  to  have  been  R>  Owen's  intention  as  far  back  as  1826  may 
be  really  taken  still  as  the  main  object  of  moderate  sociBlittSi 
*'  Mr.  Oweu/^  it  was  stated  then  in  the  Co-operative  MagMm^ 
*'  does  not  propose  that  the  rich  should  give  up  their  property  to 
the  poor,  but  that  the  poor  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
would  enable  them  to  create  new  wealth  fur  themselves/*  As  this 
cannot  effectually  be  done  by  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals  (except 
in  au  iufinitesimally  small  number  of  special  cases)  combination  as  under* 
ss-tcod  on  the  continent,  and  co-operation  as  understood  in  this  cxiuntryi 
are  the  means  suggested  for  the  realization  of  this  object.  Even  the 
most  advanced  sections  of  modern  German  Socialism  do  no  longer 
indulge  in  wide  dreams  of  spoliation  of  the  rich.  It  is  proposed  to 
secure  to  all  existing  owners  of  property  the  right  of  its  enjo^nnent  for 
life  by  means  of  terminable  annuities,  and  this  mode  of  prooedon! 
is  compared  to  the  compensation  of  landowners  when  Prussia,  in  the 
days  of  Stein,  introduced  Agrarian  reforms  iu  abolishing  feudal  rights. 
K,  Marx  and  his  followers  only  require  that  in  future  propertyp  as  such, 
though  enjoyed  by  its  possessors  without  restraint,  shall  not  he  lued  for 
the  (Hirpose  of  ereatiog  new  capital^  that  the  productioa  of  wcallli  in 

*  lli«re  19  ft  moArkfilik  piMM  ooincidiBg  witli  iliu  vi«w  ta  Bailor*!  **  Aailngy^^  Btfi  L  ! 
dwp^  lit,  wbioli  lias  not  rftoetved  tb^  Allealioii  it  detcrvm  by  itodaiiti  of  lb*  ^ma^ 
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the  community  shall  iii  future  be  entirely  conducied  under  public 
atitbority  by  the  comraunity  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
in  proportion  to  work  done.  It  would  be  [vractically  irapossible  to  pre- 
vent private  si>eculation  in  one  form  or  another^  or  to  abolish  radically 
the  indirect  husbanding  of  resources  for  self-aggrandizement  under  such 
a  system,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  possession  would  remain  unrestricted 
for  purposes  of  personal  and  family  cousumfition.  Still,  the  generally 
accepted  idea  that  modern  Socialism  proposes  to  make  a  general 
division  of  property  all  round,  and  to  effect  a  periodical  redistribution 
at  given  intervals  to  establish  and  maintain  perfect  equality,  is  utterly  at 
Tariance  with  the  accredited  manifestoes  of  socialistic  leaders  and  their 

resentative  organs. 

To  save  society  from  the  evils  of  the  capitalist  system,  the  present 
anarchical  conflict  of  private  interests,  and  the  baneful  results  of  un- 
limited competition  (not  unfrequently  unlimited  by  any  ethical  con- 
siderations), to  save  the  unwary  and  unprotected  against  the  e\4l  consc* 
quencca  of  over-speculation,  ovcr-productiouj  and  plutocratic  spoliation 
in  the  present  system  of  public  and  private  credit- — the  manufacturing 
proce&s  and  mercantile  transactions  of  the  community  are  to  be  entirely 
committed  to  boards  of  works  and  governmental  departments,  as  already 
the  [)Ostal  and  tclegrafih  services  are   managed  in  this  country,  as  rail- 

ys  and   other   means   of  communication  are  elsewhere,   and   as   the 

nufacture  of  tobacco  for  fiscal  purposes  in  France  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  region  of  private  enterprise  to  that  of  government 
controL 

Similarly,  the  present  proprietors  having  received  compensation,  the 
land  is  to  be  converted  into  state  property,  to  remove  the  existing  abuses 

ground-rent  and  house-rent.      The  awnrm  of  parasitical  middle-men 

o  now  perform  the  function  of  distributorii  to  \h^  great  detriment  of 
social  well-being  would  be  replaced  by  a  small  number  of  trained 
officials,  who,  without  the  present  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  would 
perform  their  functions  with  greater  efficiency  and  impartial  justice, 
In  shortj  Individualism  is  to  be  replaced  by  Socialism,  the  now  discon- 
nected work  of  all  the  members  of  theCoramonwealth  is  to  he  organised  so 
as  to  secure  common  acttion  on  a  common  plan.  The  object  aimed  at  is  a 
scientific  division  of  hibour,  as  already  existing  in  the  factory  system. 
There  would  be  a  diftcrencc  only  in  the  appointment  of  what  M.  Comtc 
has  called  the  "  captains  of  industry/^  Some  of  the  present  captains 
might  be  re-appointed  as  heads  of  industrial  institutions  by  the  central 
authority,  some  would  probably  be  released  from  their  duties  ou  half 
pay,  whilst  a  third  class  might  be  put  out  of  commission  altogether,  as 
incompetent  morally  or  mentally  to  fill  places  of  trust  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  society,  and  so  by  degrees  there  would  be  effected  a  gradual 
aubstitutiou  of  collective  for  individual  enterprise,  and  the  common 
fund  of  the  community  for  productive  purposes  would  replace  the  mm 
total  of  private  capital  now  employed  for   that  purpose.      By  this,  it  i» 
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bopcd,  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a  commcusurate  remuueration  for 
work  done,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  unaided  individual  enterprise 
would  be  provided  against.  Moreoverj  the  economy  of  time  and 
labour  thus  effected,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  malignant  force*  iti 
society  which,  it  is  asserted,  perpetuate  pauperism  and  dependence  and 
so  perilously  increase  the  antagonism  between  employer  and  employed, 
would  render  it  possible  to  diffuse  more  widely  comfort  and  innoccut 
luxury  and  so  improve  the  physical^  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being 
of  all  classes  iu  society. 

To  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply,  the  dis- 
turbance of  which  iu  our  present  modea  of  life  causes  ao  much  misery 
and  destitution  among  the  masses  who  suflVr  most  acutely  from  the 
eiTcets  of  every  commercial  crisis,  production  wouhl  be  carried  on  ou 
principles  deduced  from  statistical  observation,  w^hilst  the  production  of 
noxious  articles  of  consumption  would  probably  be  forbidden  by  general 
couscut. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  destroy  family  life,  the  home  is  to  be 
kept  intact,  and  new  social  laws  will  secure  more  effectually  peace  and 
purity  witliiu  the  home  circle  without  circumscribing  the  liberty  of 
individuals.  Those  social  excrescences  which  have  proved  fatal  so  oActi 
to  highly  civilised  communities  because  of  the  uulimited  indulgence 
and  luxurious  idleness  of  some  of  the  most  privileged  members  of 
society  would  gradually  disappear  with  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
property  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  commercial  speculation  of  the  nivarket  having  been  reudered  un- 
necessary by  a  public  valuation  of  labour  and  its  produce^  the  use  of 
money  as  a  means  of  exchange,  will  be  replaced  by  notes,  certifir.  ^^ 
or  labour-cheques  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  commodities.  i 
would  represent  the  value  of  work  done,  normal  labour-hours  being 
the  measure  of  value.  Goods  become  simply  exchangeable  articles  of 
consumption,  the  price  of  which  bears  no  relation  to  a  metallic  currency, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  fluctuating  rise  and  fall  of  the  money-market. 
They  are  uedval  by  a  uniform  standard,  whilst  the  assignats  M'hich  senc 
for  tliis  purpose  and  represent  the  equivalents  of  average  laboiy-val uc 
cancel  each  other  as  cheques  in  a  clcaritig  house.* 

Members  of  such  a  community  would  be  in  a  similar  condition  to* 
what  otlicers  iu  the  Army  and  Kavy  or  the  Civil  Service  now  are,  who 
draw  a  fixed  income  for  services  reudered,  and  who  are  at  liberty  to  dis* 
pose  of  their  own  by  means  of  testamentary  bequest,  or  gift  out  of 
hand,  for  family  or  charitable  purposes.  They  would  not  be  at  liberty, 
however,  to  lay  out  capital  at  interest,  as  is  done  now,  with  a  view  to 

*  It  has  been  shown  !>y  tbe  preseiit  writer  ill  lib  M oik  V 

part  of  tt  wLicli  /efeni  t-)  K.  Mnrx's  tlioory  that  tiucU  u  vain  >  i 

almoftt   insnprable.     But  Sthstfllc,    to  whos**  itlcii,  ^ 
Social  if)  tu  us,    the  writer  iainuch  indebted  in  this  j*>"rti 

valiiatioQ  pmcielR  on  t'     '  — «*  of  vnr^'iTi  '  **  ■  -*  ' 

tljt'ii  tlie  I'xiatiiig  unptr  ^  cif  valuut 

pijiLMtcd  by  i\i\i  mure  sc  Lliod  adoiit^      '  ^ 
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utilize  it  for  productive  purposes ;  but  tlie  commou  treasury  woulrl 
accept  deposits  by  way  of  saviugs  and  life  iasuraucc,  to  secure  the 
future  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  cousumptiou. 

The  only  negation  of  property  would  be  that  of  capital,  as  an  instrn- 
inent  of  accumulating  by  means  of  private  speculation.  This  creation 
of  future  wealth  is  reserved  for  the  State  in  its  capacity  as  the  general 
prowler  and  distributor  of  all  the  articles  of  consumption  and  means 
of  eujoyment.  As  mioor  transactions  by  barter  and  exchange  could  by 
no  means  be  rigidly  excluded,  so  the  utilization  of  private  property  for 
the  support  of  Church  establishments,  charitable  societiesj  scientific  and 
humane  institutions  would  not  be  interfered  with* 

ThuSj  it  appears,  that  modern  Socialism  would  not  abolish  private 
property  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term^  nor  even  interfere  ma* 
terially  with  the  disposition  of  acquired  property  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses. It  would  still  allow  free  choice  of  occupation  and  abode  to  all 
citizens,  nor  restrict  their  liberty  in  the  use  of  means  acquired  by  their 
own  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pledges  itself  to  eradicate  some 
of  the  more  crying  social  evils  by  curbing  individual  licence  where  it 
endangers  the  common  welfare^  whether  these  evils  arise  from  the  con- 
sequences  of  irresponsible  speculation  and  in  the  industrial  warfare  of 
reckless  competition,  or  wl*ether  they  are  to  be  traced  to  the  depressing 
influence  of  military  systems  in  wasting  the  life  and  energies  of  nations. 
Nor  do  the  principles  of  social  re- organ ization^,  thus  abstracted  from 
modem  Socialism,  imply  any  weakening  of  the  moral  and  religious  ties 
which  bind  together  our  existing  Society.  On  the  contrary,  in  principle 
the  moralities  of  Socialism  arc  of  the  highest  order^  demanding  not  only 
justice  and  truth  in  all  human  transactions  which  professedly^  but  by 
no  means  invariably,  form  the  present  basis  of  commercial  iutcrcotirsc 
but  also  those  of  fratertiai  love  and  self-denial  for  the  public  good^ 
without  which  the  Socialistic  form  of  Government  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  a  single  day,^ 

The  colossal  experiment  thus  sketched  by  the  social  reformers  of  the 
coming  race  may  in  its  appalling  magnitude  deter  many  from  entcr- 
lining  a  hope,  or  even  a  pas^siug  wish  of  seeing  it  approximately 
lalized*  But  those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will 
see  that,  thorough-going  as  the  system  intends  to  be,  it  is  not  per  se  bo 
destructive  of  private  rights  and  personal  liberties  as  is  sotuctimes 
imagined^  nor  arc  its  tendencies  to  annihilate  all  tliat  has  been  endeared 
to  us  by  custom  and  consecrated  by  time  and  association  so  alarming  as 


In  one  ^^_}}^^  poathunious  essaja  of  the  late  J.  .S.  Mill,  pi  inte<1  in  tLe  Fortnighfhf  Rtvieit 
im]  -  . .    -       .  _ 

)  ua 
tUt» 


i^t  M&rcb,  1071*,  tiiere  Are  »oioe  important  admissioaa  od  this  hc^il.  Btcpp.  3B0-3U2,     Fro 
ttMBoT  L'AirDe«,   in  a  remarkable  passage  of  bis  *^Lea*iiuir  I'rinciiiles  oE  rol 


isage  ot  liie  **ljea»iiug  l'riiici[iles  of  folitk'al  E^^oDOuiy,** 
pp,  yi1iil\2\,  acknowle<)gea  that  ttit»  **a>;eiicies  in  opemtiou*'  in  the  present  indu*.triai  Hyst«m 
•*  ?  !    tlly  0"i  of  ikt  moral  $phtTf^'  aud  proceinis  to  aay,    "the  praoticd  con8f<juencc« 

•*-v  I  tije  conditionift  nf  industry  in  this  and  other  civil  ijted  eountrit's  are  not  «n».?h  riR, 

fi>'  V      '      '        ;  i  ]•' With  any  standard  of  ri^l  '  1 

ar  ug  remarks  tii  No  21>I4  ol 
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has  been  represented  by  those  who  Iiavc  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subjectj  and  who  draw  their  ioformatiou  from  unreliable 
soarces* 

In  giving  an  abstract  of  social  ideals  now  in  currcncyj  we  have 
mainly  followed  our  guide  and  preceptor  Dr.  Schafflej  late  Finance 
Minister  of  Austria,  whOj  although  a  fair  exponent  of  Socialistic 
viewsj  is  by  no  means  a  Socialist  himself.  He  considers  the  scheme 
thus  propounded  (with  some  important  economic  corrections  and  pre- 
cautions) realizablCj  under  certain  conditions^  at  a  distant  date  with  a 
further  development  in  the  mental  and  moral  disposition  among  the 
^masses  of  mankind. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  now :  Is  it  possible,  even  at  a  very  remote 
future  period,  and  after  innumerable  stages  of  self-improvement  have 
been  passed  through,  to  reconcile,  as  is  here  intended,  perfect 
organization  with  unfettered  personal  freedom,  and  to  conduct  in- 
dustry by  Public  Authority,  with  collective  property  as  the  prin- 
cipal instrument,  without  any  violation  of  individual  interests  ? 
We  think  it  is  possible,  though  not  by  any  means  probable,  in  the 
immediate  future.*  How  much  may  be  done  by  centralized  authority 
wliei'e  private  effort  has  been  comparatively  unsuccessful  may  be  seen 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  popular  education  in  this  country  since  Parlia- 
ment has  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  same  may  be  said,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  system  of  administering  the  Poor- Law  as  com- 
pared with  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence.  Now  the  mode  of 
udmiuijjtrating  the    Poor-Law    in   this  country  has  been   tl-  ted 

(and  not  without  good  reason)  by  Mr.  Fawcett  a   form  of  ^  ?sm. 

Nor  is  there  any  logical  reason  why  Government,  which  protect*  labour 
by  means  of  Factory  Laws,  should  not  go  a  step  further  and  protect  it 
against  the  abuses  of  speculation,  over-production,  and  commercial  mal- 
administration generally.  In  Switzerland,  already,  a  normal  day  of 
labour  for  both  sexes  of  all  ages  has  been  fixed  by  public  authoritTt 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  step  taken  in  this  direction. 

In  such  interferences  of  State  legislation  the  liberty  of  somt^  indeed^ 
is  circumscribed,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  full 
liberty  and  the  power  of  self-development  for  «//.  Further,  if  the 
Government  of  a  country  is  carried  on  on  constitutional  principles, 
legislation  itself  wilt,  more  or  less,  be  the  resultant  of  the  popular  will, 
and  in  such  a  country  it  will  not  uu frequently  happen  that,  with  an 
advance  towards  a  higher  moral  standard  in  Parliament,  decrees  of  an 
altruistic  tendency  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
iu&ufticiently  represented  there,  and  at  the  expense  of  those  classes  who 
form  the  majority  of  legislators.  This  has  happened  again  and  again 
in  England  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  will  happen  wherever 
•  In  nn  adm it^'^    -^ai-a-       +i     . 

Tl)«g^tl  to  |N|fll  L\      ,  .    . ,_   ,_ .. . . 

JftnuAry.  1H70,  p.  2dl^. 
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free  iastittttions  will  allow  the  voice  of  the  many  who  are  led  and  the 
voice  of  the  few  who  lead  to  be  heard  in  the  House  of  Legislature 
and  in  the  Press.  After  all,  the  objections  to  the  corporate  action  of 
all,  as  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of  some,  may  be  only 
a  strong  manifestation  of  excesaive  individualism,  and  a  survival  of  the 
self-concentrated  egotism  of  the  savage,  who  dreads  and  repels  contact 
with  his  fellow-man,  A  higher  civilization,  indeed,  is  the  release  from 
fetters  of  unfree  community,  but  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  the  corpo* 
rate  action  on  common  ground,  the  voluntary  association  of  free  agents. 
As  international  commerce  promotes  the  free  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
a  common  law  for  all  nations  is  evolved  thereby  in  the  course  of  time, 
so  the  pursuit  of  common  interests  among  both  individuals  and  nations 
will  become  possible  as  a  higher  moral  conception  of  social  duty  has 
succeeded  in  lessening  the  intensity  of  personal  ambition  and  self- 
seeking. 

Voluntary  associations  of  a  Socialistic  kind  exist  already,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  tax  themselves  for  others,  as  in  the  case  of  benevolent 
societies,  local  board?,  and  the  like.  The  net-work  of  co-operative 
societies  in  the  north  of  England,  with  their  central  warehouse,  and 
the  evident  tendency  to  regulate  the  common  interests  of  the  several 
aflBliated  associations  by  a  common  council-board;  and  so,  too,  the  con- 
glomerate of  similar  co-operative  associations  under  the  central  direc*^ 
tiou  of  Schultze-Delitzsch,  in  Germany,  arc  instances  of  voluntary 
industrial  association  which  admit  of  further  extension  to  an  unlimited 
degree,  Tlicre  is,  then,  no  actual  impossibility  implied  in  a  genera- 
plan  substituting  co-operation  for  competition,  and  public  for  private 
modes  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  increase  of  co-operative  associations  seems  to  mark  a  transition 
period  between  private  and  public  enterprise,  between  individualism 
und  the  collectivism  which  is  to  supersede  it  in  the  society  of  the 
ftiture. 

As  factory  labour  serves  as  a  school  for  the  united  work  of  large 
foodiea  of  men,  so  co-operative  institutions  serve  as  a  school  for  united 
direction  of  the  work  and  united  legislation  for  the  distribution  of  its  re- 
sults. In  arriving  at  a  fair  distribution  of  labour  and  profit,  Co-operation 
is  already  regarded  as  a  means  for  solving  the  social  problem.  For,  as 
Mr.  Brassey  justly  observes,  "  In  the  co-operative  establishments  there 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  any  contention  between  a  body  of 
workmen  and  an  individual,  whom  they  regard  with  unfriendly  eyes  as- 
a  selfish  monopolist.'^* 

A  widely  extended,  even  universally  prevalent  system  of  co-operation, 

^  *' Questions  on  the  Labour-question,"  p,  117  ^n(\  ante.  *' Co-operation— the  coiitribution 
|»y  many  workmen  of  tlie  savitigs  towards  acotumon  fuod  which  they  employ  as  cApitnl,  and 
co-operate  in  ttirning  to  pralit — ^crm&titutea  (ftc  one  and  unly  toluHon  oj  our  jtrtnctU  pruUtmJ^ 
C»irnL3,  "  5iome  Lcadiog  Principlea/'  p.  345.  Again  uaith  Mr.  Thornton,  **  Co 'Op« ration 
th«2  eialifitn  is,  I  am  persuaded,  destined  to  lie^et,  at  however  remote  a  date,  a 

htfi!  .rn  as  tuptvior  to  itedf  in  oil  itubut  attributt4t  v^  i(4cl/ 14  to  Uspurtrtt,'*     W*  T. 

Thornton,   '  On  Labour,''  p.  4»a. 
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83  BOW  uaderstoodj  inaj  not  secure  tbe  highest  form  of  social  lifci  but 
it  is  the  best  possible  for  the  present. 

"  Notblng  ia  that  errs  from  law/' 

Only  what  is  rational  can  exists  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  those 
social  experiments  alone  succeed,  which  for  the  time  serve  a  purpose, 
luoculation  is  inferior  to  vaccination,  but  inoculation  was  a  wonderful 
acquisition,  as  a  temporary  remedial  measure,  before  the  science  of  health 
had  discovered  the  virtue  of  vaccination.  It  lessened  the  virulence  of 
the  diseascj  though,  nn fortunately,  so  far  from  curing  it,  it  led  in  some 
cases  to  its  further  spread. 

So,  too,  iti  the  present  unhealthy  conditioli  of  the  social  organism, 
co-operation  occupies  a  similar  subordinate  position  with  similar  imper- 
fectiuns  attached  to  it,  as  a  remedial  measure  attempting  to  mitigate  the 
ill-humours  of  the  body-politic.  Still  it  helps  in  removing  the  sourcea 
of  social  evils  prevalent  now,  and  paves  the  way  to  something  l>etter — 
that  '*  social  league*'  where 

*'  Creatures  tbat  in  commiinitiea  exist 
Leas,  i^  might  se€iu«  for  geuerat  guardUnahip 
Or  thro 'gb  dt3f>eudtftiee  ui)OLi  nmttial  aid, 
Than  hy  ptirticipation  of  delight 
And  a  atrict  love  of  fellowship  combined." 

As  the  benefits  of  co-operation  become  more  generally  recognized,  as 
the  frequent  interruptions  of  strikes,  and  the  constant  interferences  of  trades 
unions  l>etween  the  masters  and  their  men,  become  more  intolerable,  the 
owners  of  capital  will  probably  find  it  to  their  advantage,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  present  conflict  with  labour — first,  to  join  their 
labourers  in  industrial  partnership,  and  preseutly  to  invest  their  mouey 
in  co-operative  associations.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  with  a  dimiuishing 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  as  Mill  suggests,  they  may  be  willing  to 
exchange  their  capital  for  terminable  annuities*  This,  after  a  few  gene- 
rations have  passed  away,  would  remove  the  class-antagonism  in  eti'acing 
the  distinction  between  employer  and  employed,  together  with  the  still 
more  obnoxious  division  of  society  into  the  industrious  and  the  idlei 
whilst  the  claims  of  distributive  justice  would  be  satisfied  at  last,  and 
the  vision  of  Mr*  Thornton's  "  Labour's  Utopia^'  would  be  realized : 

"  Wherein  in  sociaI  fellowship  abode 
Brethren  iiujostled  by  the  envious  press 
Of  coui|wtititm*B  riv^alry,  for  all 
Shared  equally,  none  covetiug  excess, 
f'^ich  in  sut'h  otHce  laboured  as  might  fall 
To  him  most  Htly, — such  as  several  taste 
Or  B|>ec)al  taleiit  made  congenial 
....  With  equal  effort  bore 
Each  one  his  due  proportion." 

It  isj  of  course,  open  to  any  one  1o  question  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
as  Professor  Cairnes  remarks^  but  he  coutinues  to  say  hopefully:  "To 
such  doubts  the  only  effective  answer,  aud  it  has  already  to  some  extent 
been  given,  will  be  actual  performance/**     "It  is  hardly  possible/'  say* 

•  ''Some  LfiMliiig  Prmdples/*  p.  aiS. 
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S.  Mill,  "  to  take  any  but  a  hopeful  view  of  the  pro^ipccts  of  mankiud, 
whcu  in  the  two  leading  countries  of  the  world"  (he  means  England  and 
France — Germany  may  now  be  added,  and  parts  of  Scandinavia)^  **  the 
obscure  depths  of  society  contain  simple  workincf-men,  whose  integrity, 
good  sense,  self-command,  and  honourable  confidence  in  one  another, 
have  enabled  them  to  carry  their  noble  experiments"  (co-operati\*e 
asjsociattons)  "  to  the  triumphant  issue  which  the  facts  recorded  .... 
attest."* 

Now  if  8ueh  be  the  prosi>ect8  of  co-operation,  as  a  transition  mode  of 
lustry,  what  are  the  legitimate  means  of  promoting  its  success  V 
Mr,  Holyoake's  horror  of  dependence  on  philanthropic  effort,  which 
he  stigmatizes  as  "  industrial  mendicancy,^^  is  as  strong  as  his  pronounced 
dislike  of  ''state-aid  to  industry.^'  He  would  trust  altogether  to  the 
independent  organization  of  self-help,  in  which  the  industrious  do  every- 
thing and  Government  nothiug,  in  which  the  people  tliemselves  devise 
^*  that  state  of  things  in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for  honest  men  to 
be  idle  or  ignorant,  depraved  or  poor :  in  which  liberty  shall  be  tutelage, 
and  self-help  supersede  patronage  and  political  paternalism.^'  This,  he 
ays,  is  the  "  Socialism  of  co-operation ."t  But^  it  may  be  remarkcrl, 
lie  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Education,  are  not  always  able  to  sicc  the 
value  of  their  own  improvement,  and  the  laissez-faire ,  laissez-aller  system 
thus  far  has  not  been  productive  of  such  startling  results  in  the  elevation 
of  the  masses  as  might  be  expected  by  sanguine  social  reformers.  Mr, 
Holyoakc  himself  approves  of  factory  laws,  and  even  regards  with  favour 
proposals  for  the  repeal  of  any  law  that  may  facilitate  the  accumulation 
of  immense  fortunes,  or  tends  to  check  the  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 
perty. State-subsidies  to  aid  co-operative  institutions^  which  even  Prince 
Bismarck  is  known  to  favour^  may  be  equally  desirable  in  some  cases  to 
give  a  healthy  stimulus  to  co-operative  production.  To  carry  out  the 
co-operative  principle  e  phtribus  unum  the  State,  as  representing  all 
citizens  and  in  its  deliberations  expressing  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  nation,  may  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  weaker  members  who  want  to 
be  supported  in  their  efforts  of  self-help,  and  pretest  against  what 
Mr.  Holyoake  calls  the  '*  despotism  of  trade.^'  The  State  does  even 
now  vote  estimates  to  cover  public  expenditure  incurred  in  the  erection 
of  industrial  dwellings,  in  the  pursuit  of  sanitary  reforms,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  savings  banks,  and  similar  institutions,  called  into  existence 
by  what  may  justly  be  termed  State  Socialism,  Nor  is  the  assistance 
of  private  individuals  to  be  despised,  especially  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation  in  a  country  of  pre-eminently  large  landed  proprietor- 
ship, where  association  among  labourers,  without  aid  in  capital  and 
experience  from  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  soil,  would  be  almost 
impossible.     It  is  quite  true   that   "  the  English  working  class,  if  not 

♦  '♦  f *ncciple«  of  Political  liconomy,"  Book  IV.,  chap,  vii*  §0. 

t  ♦*  History  of  CVoperAtioD/*   vol.  ii.   p.  445,  «iici  f/.  Nincieenih  OeMarti  for  June,   tUfA, 
pp,  1118*1120. 
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brilliant,  have  a  steady^  dogged,  unsubduable  instinct  of  self-sufficiency 
in  them  J  and  never  despair  of  going  forward  alone,*'  But  thev  are  also 
very  apt  to  lag  behind  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice  as  loir  *    y 

have  a  fair  supply  of  plain  pro%asions  and  the  ordinary  quantum  oi  «i 

tobacco.  The  English  labourer  is  not  an  idealist^  and  is  quite  prepared 
to  be  relegated  to  the  "  Order  of  destitution'*  when  no  longer  able  to 
provide  for  himself  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption.  He  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  a  self-acting  machine^  and  requires 
the  propelling  force  of  private  philanthropy  and  State-aid  to  set  hi  in  in 
motion  on  the  path  of  pi*ogress.  In  the  ordinary  competition  struggle, 
which  is  aptly  described  as  an  "  ugly  rush/*  those  engaged  in  it  learn  by 
experience  how  to  avoid  danger  in  knocking  their  heads  against  brick- 
walls.  In  co-operation^  which  demands  cautious  planning  and  skilful 
organization,  the  help  of  the  wisest  and  the  best,  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  at  the  helm  of  affdU's  political  and  social  is  not  to  be  despised,  Thr 
Government  and  philanthropists  may^  therefore,  without  fear  of  weaken- 
ing the  independence  of  the  British  labourer,  encourage  Co-operation, 
and  conduct  it  safely  through  the  dangers  which  impede  its  incipient 
steps,  and,  in  so  doing,  prevent  in  this  country  social  evils  and  their 
consequences  which  it  is  impossible  elsewhere  to  cure,  because^  owing 
to  past  supine  neglect,  it  is  now  too  late. 

No  doubt  the  main  strength  of  co-operation  lies  in  the  ebaracter  and 
will  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Its  intrinsic  value,  as  a 
force  in  society,  lies  in  its  power  of  self-development,  and  this,  again, 
mainly  depends  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  development  of  the  people. 
But,  as  Mr.  Thornton  justly  remarks :  '^  The  rule  respecting  the  adapta- 
tion of  supply  to  demand  holds  good  in  morals  as  in  economics,  to  this 
extent,  at  leastj  that  when  an  object  which  large  bodies  of  men  have 
greatly  at  heart  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  presence  of  certain 
virtues,  those  virtues  will  generally  be  forthcoming,"^^ 

In  the  course  of  improved  education,  therefore^  with  the  acquii*ed 
force  of  self-discipline  and  character  formed  by  education,  with  the 
gradual  cultivation  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  welfare  of  ot^  u] 

the  habit  of  curbing  the  predatory  pix)pensitics  of  selfishness  nc 

at  the  root  of  our  present  imperfect  social  system,  with  increaatng  in- 
telligence, without  which  common  action  and  associated  labour  are  out 
of  the  question,  with  the  elevating  iuflucnces  of  the  religioiis  clcmeut 
acting  as  a  lifting  power  to  raise  man  to  higher  level,  and  impartiag 
what  Lamennais  calls  Venergit  arf/a/tUa(rice  to  bodies  of  men  acting 
in  concert,— we  may  hope  that  the  dream  of  an  associated  humanity 
may  be  realized  at  last.  It  may  be  after  a  long  era  of  palliatives  and  tardy 
concessions,  alternating  with  occasional  repressive  measures  in  the  course 
of  social  politics,  but  sooner  or  later  that  social  tranji formation  wilt  lie 
effected  which  shall  change  the  "  conflict  of  classes  stniggling  for  op|io»it« 

*  *'  On  Labour,''  p.  453  ;  ftlso  soo  Herbert Bpeuoer*  ''^k^obil  Siitioii/'  pp.  e&  Mil  204,  «ai< 
e/.  his  *'  Study  of  Sociology"  [>.  36(1  mndpatmm. 
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ito  a  friendly  rivalry  iu  the  pursuit  of  a  common   good  for 
Contctiiporary  movements  and  tendencies  seem  in  favour  of  such 
happy  solution  of  our  present  difficulties. 

The  attempts  at  industrial  couciltation  between  employer  and  em- 
>ycd  ajc  not  unfrequeatly  crowned  with  success.  The  bitterness  of 
idictiFC  warfare  between  laboui*  and  capital  in  this  country,  at  leasts 
dimioishia^  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  additional  light  thrown 
the  mutual  relationship  of  the  combatants  by  discussion  and  tolerant 
bearaoce  ;*  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  frugality,  of  contented  self- 
mial  and  self-devotion,  are  steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  people, 
gether  with  the  growing  conviction  that  the  future  well-being  mainly 
peucls  on  their  own  exertion  and  foresight.  Nor  are  efforts  wanting 
stimulate  this  healthy  advance  by  timely  legislation.  All  this  holds 
t  the  promise  of  self-development^  and  a  vigorous  growth  of  self-de- 
ndeuce  among  those  classes  where  self-eonfiding strength  must  besought 
united  effort. 

On  the  other  hand  external  circumstances  and  events  seem  to  tend  in 
J  same  direction.  The  growtli  of  strong  national  feeling  and  patriotic 
itiment  tends  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  social  virtue  whilst  the 
th  of  the  international  sentiment  (the  acknowledgment  of  the 
ik  which  unites  different  nations)  paves  the  way  for  international  co- 
eration.  Again,  the  tendency  in  favour  of  centralized  government 
mi  Testing  itself  in  various  directions  encourages  social  organization  on 
imiform  plan,  and  the  formation  of  colonial  confederacies  favours 
BO  federation  in  the  sphere  of  economics.  Even  the  gradual  eoncen- 
ation  of  capital  and  land  in  a  few  hands  prepares  the  way  for  associa- 
n  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  scientific  disposition  of  large  bodies  of  men 
er  a  vast  economic  field  managed  by  central  authority- 
In  addition  to  all  thisj  there  is  an  erident  tendency  towards  a  general 
justment  of  conflicting  interests  and  class-differences  on  the  part  of 
e  noblest  spirits  among  us,  and  a  general  desire  for  the  repression  of 
isocial  passions  and  selfish  propensities  augurs  well  for  the  ultimate 
silization  of  the  social  ideal  through  a  series  of  constructive  reforms, 
thout  the  disturbing  forces  of  a  destructive  social  revolution. 
The  social  evolution,  as  distinguished  from  revolution,  which  we  look 
irward  to,  may  possibly  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  like  another 
topia,  as  perhaps  the  picture  of  our  present  state  of  society,  with  its 
ec  institutions,  would  have  appeared  Utopian  to  those  who  have  lived 
a  previous  historical  era.  Vast  strides  of  progress  seem  impossible, 
id  caa  only  be  realized  by  those  who  follow  steadily  the  evolutionary 
of  society,  and  can  see  in  the  past  conquest  of  mind  over  brutal 
irce  the  promise  of  still  greater  moral  victories  over  material  obstacles 
the  future.  As  the  idea  of  a  free  state,  granting  full  liberty  to  all 
dividuals  without  allowing  the  violation  of  rights  of  any  one  in  parti- 

^  Borne  raliuikle  •xMitpIea  of  frieorlly  arbitration  and  conoiliaticiiii  &re  collected  in  a  im&ll 
Home  on  **  [Ddnatrial  Coaciliation"  by  Henry  Crompton, 
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cular^  must  Lave  been  incomprehensible  to  any  mediseval  mind  limited 
by  feudal  misconceptions,  so  a  perfectly  free  organization  of  all  social 
units  throughout  the  civilized  world  without  endangering  the  interests 
of  individuals  or  the  progress  of  society,  without  laming  the  efforts 
of  some,  or  imposing  unjustly  heavy  burdens  upon  others^  may  seem 
impossible  to  many  now.  But  we  who  believe  in  the  unbounded  poten- 
tialities of  human  nature,  guided  by  a  higher  hand  into  yet  unknown 
paths  of  virtue  and  happiness,  believe  also  in  the  gradual  working  of 
those  internal  forces  and  tendencies  which  transform  human  institutions, 
and  which  gain  strength  with  every  new  generation  adding  its  own  in- 
herited and  acquired  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  common  fund 
of  progressive  humanity. 

Therefore,  as  we  look  with  sad  feelings  on  the  shadows  of  our  indus- 
trial system  cast  athwart  the  luminous  path  of  modem  progress^  as  we 
watch  the  misery,  the  struggles,  and  the  heroisms  of  the  poor  who  arc 
deprived  of  the  full  sunlight  of  prosperity,  we  cannot  profess  to  find  con- 
solation in  the  frigid  abstractions  of  orthodox  Political  Economy^  accord- 
ing to  which  hard  and  unbending  laws  of  nature  'condemn  millions  to 
perpetual  degradation  and  indigence.  We  are  equally  unwilling  to  resign 
ourselves  with  the  politician  and  philanthropist  to  an  interminable  con- 
tinuation of  state-charities  and  private  beneficence  \o  alleviate,  without 
abrogating,  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Still  less  are  we  prepared  to 
join  those  social  innovators  who,  in  the  reckless  impatience  and  ill- 
considered  schemes  of  social  reconstruction,  would  entirely  demolish  the 
framework  of  society  as  a  prelude  to  future  social  architecture,  at  the 
expense  of  untold  suffering  and  distress  during  the  transition  period  of 
social  anarchy.  We  can  only  find  comfort  and  hope  in  the  reflection  that 
with  the  mental,  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  elevation  of  the  working- 
classes,  mainly  by  their  own  effort,  but  aided  by  public  and  private 
philanthropy,  increased  culture,  technical  training,  and  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  higher  destiny  will  gradually  free  them  from 
the  chains  of  lower  passions  forged  by  themselves,  and  emancipate  them 
from  social  disabilities  for  which  others  are  partly  responsible.  Thus  the 
labouring  people,  recognizing  the  dignity  of  work,  associated  in  combined 
effort,  guided  by  a  common  will,  and  inspired  by  a  unanimous  desire  to 
promote  one  another's  welfare,  will  regenerate  society  from  below,  elimi- 
nate noxious  elements  in  the  course  of  peaceful  evolution,  and  help  in 
bringing  about  a  more  perfect  union  among  a  more  perfect  race  of 
human  beings. 

M.  Katjpmann. 


A.  SPRING  CAROL. 


BLITHE  friend !     Blithe  throstle  !     Is  it  thou, 
Whom  I  at  last  again  hear  sing, 
Perched  on  thy  old  accustomed  bough. 

Poet-prophet  of  the  Spring  ? 
Yes  I  Singing  as  thou  oft  hast  sung, 
I  can  see  thee  there  among 
The  clustered  branches  of  ray  leafless  oak ; 

Where,  thy  plumage  gray  as  it. 

Thou  mightst  unsuspected  sit. 

Didst  thou  not  thyself  betray 

With  thy  penetrating  lay, 
Swelling  thy  mottled  breast  at  each  triumphant  stroke. 

Wherefore  warble  half  concealed, 

When  thy  notes  are  shaft  and  shield. 

And  no  hand  that  lives  would  slay 

Singer  of  such  a  roundelay  ? 

Telling  of  thy  presence  thus, 

Be  nor  coy  nor  timorous ! 
Sing  loud !  Sing  long  ! 
And  let  thy  song 
Usurp  the  air  ^twixt  earth  and  sky : 

Let  it  soar  and  sink  and  rally. 

Ripple  low  along  the  valley. 
Break  against  the  fir-trees  high, 

Oftimes  pausing,  never  dying. 

While  we  lean  where  fancy  bids. 

Listening,  with  half-closed  lids. 
Unto  the  self-same  chant,  most  sweet,  most  satisfying. 
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II. 

Where  hast  thou  been  all  the  dumb  winter  days. 
When  neither  sunlight  was  nor  smile  of  flowers, 
Neither  life,  nor  love,  nor  frolic, 
Only  expanse  melancholic. 
With  never  a  note  of  thy  exhilarating  lays  ? 
But,  instead,  the  raven's  croak. 
Sluggish  dawns  and  draggled  hours, 
Gusts  morose  and  callous  showers. 
Underneath  whose  cutting  stroke 
Huddle  the  seasoned  kine,  and  even  the  robin  cowers. 
Wast  curled  asleep  in  some  snug  hollow 

Of  my  hybernating  oak. 
Through  the  dripping  weeks  that  follow 
One  another  slow,  and  soak 
Summer's  extinguished  fire  and  autumn's  drifting  smoke  ? 
Did  its  waking  awake  thee, 
Or  thou  it  with  melody  ? 
Or  together  did  ye  both 
Start  from  winter's  sleep  and  sloth. 
And  the  self- same  sap  that  woke 

Bole  and  branch,  and  sets  them  budding. 
Is  thy  throat  with  rapture  flooding'? 
Or,  avoiding  icy  yoke, 
W^hen  golden  leaves  floated  on  silver  meres. 
And  pensive  Autumn,  keeping  back  her  tears. 
Nursed  waning  Summer  in  her  quiet  lap. 
Didst  thou  timely  pinions  flap. 
Fleeing  from  a  land  of  loss. 
And,  with  happy  mates,  across 
Ocean's  restless  ridges  travel. 
To  that  lemon-scented  shore 
Where,  beneath  a  domed  sky, 
Carven  of  lapis-lazuli. 
Golden  sunlight  evermore 
Glistens  against  golden  gravely 
Nor  ever  a  snowflake  falls,  nor  rain-clouds  wheel  and  ravel; 
Clime  where  I  wandered  once  among 
Buins  old  with  feelings  young. 
Whither  too  I  count  to  fly 
When  my  songful  seasons  die. 
And  with  the  self-same  spell  which  first,  when  mine 
Intensified  my  youth^  to  temper  my  decline. 
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III. 


Wherefore  dost  thou  sing,  and  sing  ? 

Is  it  for  sheer  joy  of  singing? 
Is  it  to  hasten  lagging  Spring,  |_upspringing  ? 

Or  greet  the  Lenten  lilies  through  turf  and  tuft 
Dost  thou  sing  to  earth  or  sky  ? 
Never  comes  but  one  reply  : 
Carol  faint,  carol  high, 

Ringing,  ringing,  ringing ! 
Are  those  iterated  trills. 
For  the  down-looking  daffodils. 
That  hayc  strained  and  split  their  sheath. 
And  are  listening  underneath  ? 
Or  but  music's  prompting  note, 

Whereunto  the  lambs  may  skip  ? 
Haply  dost  thou  swell  thy  throat. 

Only  to  show  thy  craftsmanship  ? 
Wouldst  thou  pipe  if  none  should  harken  ? 
If  the  sky  should  droop  and  darken. 
And,  as  came  the  hills  more  close, 
Moody  March  to  wooing  Spring 

Sudden  turned  a  mouth  morose, — 
Unheeded  wouldst,  unheeding,  sing? 
What  is  it  rules  thy  singing  season  ? 
Instinct,  that  diviner  reason. 
To  which  the  thirst  to  know  seemeth  a  sort  of  treason : 
If  it  be. 

Enough  for  me. 
And  any  motive  for  thy  music  I 
Will  not  ask  thee  to  impart. 
Letting  my  head  play  traitor  to  my  heart, 

Too  deeply  questioning  why. 
Sing  for  nothing,  if  thou  wilt. 
Or,  if  thou  for  aught  must  sing. 
Sing  unto  thy  anxious  spouse. 
Sitting  somewhere  'mong  the  boughs. 
In  the  nest  that  thou  hast  built. 
Underneath  her  furled  wing 
Future  carols  fostering. 
Sing,  because  it  is  thy  bent ; 
Sing,  to  lighten  thy  content ! 
Sing,  for  secret  none  can  guess ; 
Sing  for  very  uselessness  ! 
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Sing  for  love  of  love  and  pleasure. 
Unborn  joy,  un found  treasure, 
Rapture  no  words  can  reach,  yearning  no  thoughts  can  measure  I 


IV. 


Why  dost  thou  ever  cease  to  sing  ? 
Singing  is  such  sweet  comfort,  who, 
If  he  could  sing  the  whole  year  through. 

Would  barter  it  for  anything  ? 
Why  do  not  thou  and  joy  their  reign  assert 
Over  winter,  death,  and  hurt  ? 
If  thou  forcest  them  to  flee, 
They  in  turn  will  banish  thee. 
Making  life  betwixt  ye  thus 
Mutably  monotonous. 
O,  why  dost  thou  not  perch  and  pipe  perpetually  ? 
All  the  answer  I  do  get. 
Is  louder,  madder  music  yet ! 
Thus  rebuking  :  Thou  dost  err  ! 
I  am  no  philosopher. 
Only  a  poet,  forced  to  sing. 

When  the  cold  gusts  gather  and  go, 
W^hen  the  earth  stirs  in  its  tomb. 
And,  asudden,  witching  Spring 

Into  her  bosom  sucks  the  snow. 
To  give  it  back  in  thorn  and  cherry-bloom! 
AVhen  along  the  hedgerows  twinkle 
Roguish  eyes  of  periwinkle, 
When  with  undulating  glee 
YaflBcs  scream  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  on  every  bank  are  seen 
Primroses  that  long  have  been 
Lying  in  wait  with  ambushed  eyes 
To  break  forth  when  Winter  flies, 
Joined  by  all  things  swift  and  sweet. 
Following  him  with  noiseless  feet, 
Pelting  him  with  April  showers, 

Chasing  and  chanting  his  defeat. 
Till  with  undisputed  flowers 

Thronged  are  all  the  lanes,  to  greet 
Dove-like  inspiring  Spring,  many-voiced  Paraclete. 
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Tlicrefore,  glad  bird !  warble,  and  shrill,  and  carol, 

Now  that  Earth  whom  Winter  stripped, 
Putteth  on  her  Spring  apparel. 

Daintily  woven,  gaily  tipped ; 
Now  that  in  the  tussocked  mead 
Lambkins  one  another  jostle, — 
Carol,  carol !  jocund  throstle  ! 
Impregnating  the  air  with  thy  melodious  seed, 
Which,  albeit  scattered  lite. 
Now  will  quickly  germinate, 
Giving  us  who  waited  long 
Vernal  harvest  of  ripe  song ! 
Which,  I  do  perceive,  was  sent 
Nowise  to  deepen  argument. 
Rather  to  teach  me  how,  like  thee, 
To  merge  doubt  in  melody. 
Sing,  sing  away. 
All  through  the  day, 
Lengthening  out  the  twilight  gray. 
And  with  thy  trebles  of  delight 
Invade  the  threshold  of  the  night : 
Until  felicity,  too  high,  too  deep. 

Saturated  senses  steep. 
And  all  that  lives  and  loves  subside  to  songless  sleep. 

Alfred  Austi.v. 


METTERNICH. 
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THE  publication  of  the  papers  which  Mettemich  left  behind  him  ^^^* 
now  been  begun,  and  has  recalled  the  attention  of  Europe  to  -ti^^»< 
somewhat  forgotten  personality  of  the  man  who  for  forty  years  guidi^^ 
Austrian   politics,  and  exercised  an  apparently  profound  influence   c^^^ 
the  whole  of  Europe.     The  weighty  events  and  the  important  men  ^^^ 
the   second  half  of  this  century  have  naturally  cast  the  comparative/,,^^ 
small    men    and    things    of     its    second,    third,    and    fourth    decad^^ 
into   the   shade.     But  here  wc   are   carried   back   once   more  to  the^^ 
beginning   of  the  century,  when   men   and    things  were  not,   indeed, 
wanting  in   the  greatness   of  their   proportions,  although  it  might  be 
said  that    they   cannot  compete    with    those    of    our    day    in    lasting 
historical  importance.      In  fact,  the  present  two  volumes,  which  are  all 
that  have  as  yet  appeared,  bring  before  us  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  events  of  that  period  to  speak  of  them  in  person,  and  they  remind  us, 
in  the  most  impressive  way,  that  the  old  Chancellor,  who  is  to  our  gene- 
ration nothing  more   than  an  embodiment  of  that  long  period  of  dull 
silence,  was  also  once  young,  bold,  active,  animated,  and  that  he  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  most  stirring  of  all    historical  dramas.      It   is  in 
this,  and  not  in  any  unexpected  disclosures,  that  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies.     The  autobiographic  fragments,  as  well  as  the  other  essays  of  the 
Prince,  certainly  show  the  double  nature  of  the  man  in  a  clearer  light 
than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  ;  but  that  was  by  no  means  the  purpose 
of  the  author.      It   is   his  vanity  which  has  played   him  the  trick  of 
making  him  betray  himself,  as  vanity  at   times  will  do.      For  the  rest, 
these   memorabilia,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  all  very  general,  and 
except  for  indirect  psychological  side-lights  such  as  this,  they  offer  little 
to  interest  us,  either  anecdotal  or  historical.     The  writer  glides  rapidly 
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o?er  evcrytluDg  in  the  eyents  that  is  really  important  and  needs  expla- 
nation* We  get  judgments — flattering  judgments  of  himself  especially 
— explanations  of  "  principles,"  but  we  learn  nothing  new  about  the 
occurrences  themselves.  At  most,  the  preliminary  history  of  the 
Potsdam  Treaty,  which  was  already  so  fully  made  known  through 
Hardenberg's  Memoir,  is  completed  a  little. 

The   book   falls   into    two,    happily    unequal,   halves,    of  which    the 

recording  statesman  fills  the  one,  and  the   acting  statesman   the  otiier. 

\  There   is  iu  the  first  place  an  *^  Autobiographical  Memoir,"  written  in 

IS'l-l,  supplemented   by   a   *'  Key  to    the  Explanation   of  my  Way  of 

Thiokiog    and    Acting,"   written    in    1852,   and   interpolated   with   a 

"  History  of   the  Alliances  of   1813  and    1814,"    written   in   1829.* 

Then  there  is  a  character  of  Napoleon,  written  in  French  in  1820,  and 

a  character  of  the  Emperor   Alexander,  written   in  German  in  1829; 

between  these  are  remarks  by  the  editor,  which  might  have  been  fitly 

given  under   the    text,  while    the   hi,:;hly    interesting    quotations   from 

,  unedited  letters  which  they  contuiu  would  have  been  better  left  to  the 

[second  part.     This  second  and  much  more  comprehensive  and  interesting 

part   brings  together  letters,  despatches,  reports,  instructions,  projjosals, 

*  &c.,  of  the  years  1793-1815,  and  mostly  in  the  French  language.      It  is 
there  that  the  main  interest  of  the  book  centres.     True,  the  original 

I  documents  from  Metternich's  official  work  which  are  here  given  to  the 
public  are  only  to  a  small  extent  unpriuted  before,  but  they,  of  course, 
contain  much  that  is  of  importance,  especially  from  the  period  of  hia 
Paris  ambassadorship  (1S06-1809),  and  from  the  first  period  of  his 
Ministry  (1809- 1812),  though  even  these  are  extremely  fragmentary  and 
full  of  gaps.  However,  these  dispatches,  published  here  for  the  first 
I  time,  even  when  they  ofter   nothing  new  to  the   historian,  arc  often 

*  noteworthy  to  the  psychologist,  aod   always  entertaiuitig  and  stimulat- 
ing to  the  general  reader.     Of  course,  most  of  the  reports  and  decrees 

[which  arc  given  in  this  work  are  already  published  either  in  extracts  or 

[i/i  ei'tenso  in  Oneken's  massive  **  History  of  Austria  and  Prussia  dnring 

the  War  of  Liberation,'^  while  many  others,  often  much  more  important, 

jwhich    are    contained    in    the   later  work,   are    entirely    wanting   in 

r*  Metternich's    Papers,"     Nay,  we  seek  in  vain  in  it  fur  even  those 

|documents  by  whose  publication    Oucken  has  set  the   Metternichian 

itics   of   the  year  1812  in  a  quite  new  and,  on  the  whole   favourable 

Much  also — as,  for  example,  the  famous  nine  hours'  interview 

Napoleon  and  Mctternich  in  the  Marcolini  Palace  at  Dresden, 

IttVing  the  armistice  of  1813 — we  have  known  already  as   existing  for 

acre  than   twenty  years  through  Thiers,   to  whom    Metteruieh  com- 

luuicated  an  outline  of  it.f     We  are,  moreover,  already  long  since 

The  tone  in  whicli  the  Emperor  Francis  ib  spoken  of  m  tliiB  paper,  as  one  who  l>eloiiged 
t  tli«  past,  leads  rae  to  surmise  tbat  the  pajier  w»s  either  viTitten  for  the  firat  time,  or  at 
iiiy  r  rewritten^  aft^r  1835. 

t  ince  beoniuo  re  exactly  ito[>arted  to  ub  by  Helfert,  in  hia  **  Mario  Louise."     I 

Dtciiy,  .,,.  T  u^bstain  in  this  Beview  frum  all  learned  critical  detail  but  sboiUd  like  to 
Bud  place  here  for  A  single  obfteryutiontoshoH^  aUttle  proof  o£  Metternich's  tmstworthioesB, 
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paints  himBelf  in  the  way  he  would  like  posterity  to  see  him.  4  fooUsh 
and  vain  undertaking,  we  may  say  at  the  outset  j  foolish^  because  Met* 
temicfa  as  he  was  is  much  more  interesting  than  Metternich  as  he  would 
like  to  be;  vain,  because  with  all  his  trouble  he  has  entirely  failed  to 
present  himself  otherivise  than  as  he  was.  If  the  first  half  of  the  book 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  know  the  old  author,  the  seermd 
puts  the  means  in  our  hand  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
diplomatist^  and  all  will  believe  my  word  when  I  say  that  the  diplomatist 
was  in  Metternich  more  important  than  the  author^  the  youth  more 
interesting  than  the  old  man.  But  since  the  Prince  Chancellor,  in  a 
dilettante  way,  laid  so  much  stress  on  his  literary  talent,  let  us  devote  a 
little  attention  to  the  author  before  we  speak  of  the  statesman ;  all  the 
more  becanse  the  author  oftentimes,  and  certainly  without  racaniug  it, 
explains  the  statesman,  but  especially  because  he  betrays  the  man  who 
has  given  himself  such  unspeakable  trouble  to  dress  himself  before  the 
qres  of  posterity.  The  most  comprehensive  of  his  literary  essays — the 
Autobiographical  Memoir — furnishes  the  most  natural  occasion  and 
instrument  for  describing,  in  a  few  lines,  the  political  activity  of  the 
man  till  his  forty-second  year.  The  stirring  history  of  that  period  may 
be  read  in  Treitschke's  unmatched  description;  the  secret  political  games 
of  the  years  1812—1813,  in  particular,  have  now  been  for  the  first  time 
completely  unfolded  to  us  by  Oncken.  But  while  the  former,  by  his 
own  warm  partialities^  carries  us  into  the  midst  of  the  hot  atmosphere 
of  conflicting  passions,  and  compels  us,  so  to  say,  to  feel  them  after  him, 
the  latter  has  the  rare  coolness  of  blood  to  be  able  to  place  himself 
and  us  outside  the  range  of  fire  at  a  point  where  we  can  follow  equally 
well  the  movements  of  both  armies  without  being  ourselves  drawu  into 
tlic  disturbing  fever  of  the  fight;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  he  collects, 
eitamines,  and  compares  all  statements  and  testimouies,  like  a  conscieu- 
tiousj  indefatigable,  and  acute  investigator,  and  leaves  it  to  ourselves  to 
construct  out  of  these  materials  bills  of  indictment,  pleas  of  defence, 
summings  up,  perhaps  even,  if  we  have  the  turn  and  gift  for  it, — a  work 
of  literary  art.  I  may  assume  that  these  imprej^sioas  are  still  unetfaccd 
from  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  may  therefore  dispense  on  this 
occasion^  with  picturing  the  dark  background  of  the  time  on  which  the 
figure  of  the  Austrian  statesman  moves* 


I. 
No  otie  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  Prince  Metternich  the 
first  and  supremest  virtue  of  the  statesman,  tbat  of  identifying  him- 
nelf  with  the  State  he  served*  This,  however,  was  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  writer.  The  young  Count  Clementj  born  in  Coblenz 
in  1773,  educated  in  Strasburg  and  Mayencc,  wrote  his  German 
mother  tongue  almost  as  well  as  French  before  he  settled  on  tbe 
Danube,  The  rhetoricid  proofs  which  arc  afforded  us  of  that  show 
him  to  be  by    no  means   an    important    master    of    style, — and  who 
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would  require  style  from  a  youth  of  twenty  if  this  youth  waa  not 
named  Goethe  ? — but  his  language  is  German  in  expression^ 
in  turnings  in  accentuation^  as  might  be  expected  of  a  Rhine- 
lander.  For  fifteen  years  obliged  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
French,  then  from  his  thirty-sixth  year  living  exclusively  in  Austria,  he 
appears  by-and-bye  to  have  quite  lost  the  feeling  for  the  German  idiom. 
It  was  at  that  time  only  that  Austria  began  again  to  participate  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany.  But  the  Chancellor  appears  to  have  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  men  to  whom  the  credit  must  be  given  of 
having  prepared  the  way  for  this  intellectual  reunion.  His  German  is 
not  the  German  of  Grillparzer  or  of  Halm,  it  is  the  German  of  the  I.R. 
bureaux.  Regulations  are  made  "  iiber  seinen  Vorschlag ;"  certain  things 
exist  in  the  fullest  '^  Ausmasse  \"  he  speaks  with  people  about  the 
"  Tagesbelange /'  he  permits  himself  in  certain  things  '' einzurathen /^ 
he  speaks  of  the  '^  vor  Kurzem  bestaudenen  Herzogthum  Warschau  /' 
he  mentions  a  "  besondcrs  bei  dor  Vertheidigung  cines  Platzes  aich  aus- 
gezeichneten ''  young  man ;  and  uses  many  other  Austricisms.  But 
still  more  striking  and  offensive  is  the  French  style  of  his  German 
writings  ;  they  all  sound  like  translations.  Of  French  the  Chancellor 
is,  of  course,  completely  master.  Compare  his  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
written  in  French,  with  his  sketch  of  Alexander,  in  German',  in  which 
the  only  good  thing  is  a  saying  of  Napoleon^  which  the  author  takes 
for  the  theme  of  his  variations.  That  study  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon  dates  from  the  year  1820,  when  the  author  still  stood  nearer 
the  events  and  persons,  when  his  ''  system,^'  and  the  pedantic  tone  in 
which  he  liked  to  discourse,  had  not  yet  ripened  into  their  full  growth ; 
whereas  the  character  of  Alexander  was  not  written  till  1829,  when 
the  Prince  had  already  adopted  the  custom  of  regarding  himself  as 
the  incarnation  of  political  wisdom.  But  the  chief  reason  of  the 
superiority  of  the  one  writing  over  the  other  lies  in  the  more  perfect 
command  of  the  instrument  which  it  reveals. 

Not  that  Mctternich's  French  has  the  merit  of  a  specially  individual 
and  decided  style,  but  it  is  simple,  correct,  without  pretension,  and — it 
is  living.  French  was  the  language,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  which  he  acted, 
German  the  language  in  which  he  philosophised  upon  his  actions ;  and 
Mcttcrnich's  action  was  worth  more  than  his  philosophy.  His  despatches 
— and  they  are  almost  all  in  French — arc  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  they  are  deeds  ;  their  aim  is  to  report  to  us  what  has  been 
done,  what  has  been  heard,  to  indicate  what  is  to  be  done,  what  is  to 
be  said;  they  have  no  intention  of  speaking  about  it.  Metternich 
boasts  with  much  self-satisfaction,  and  with  a  disdainful  side- glance  at 
professors  of  history,  that  he  has  "  made  history,^'  and  has  consequently 
a  special  call  to  write  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  warranted  ;  only  in 
writing  history  one  must  not  forget  in  what  spirit  one  has  made  it.  A 
scholar  who  has  never  left  his  study  cannot  see  things  and  show  them 
r   and   Frederick   could.     They  had  everything  still  present  to 
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thrir  mind ;  they  lived  through  it  once  again.  But  the  MettLTnicli  who 
writes  the  history  lives  in  a  quite  different  atmosphere^  sees  things 
through  quite  diiTcreat  spectacles,  and  tinds  himself  in  a  quite  different 
temper  from  the  Mctternich  who  made  the  history.  This  is  indeed 
uot  yet  so  much  the  case  in  the  very  successful,  though  too  long,  portrait 
of  Napoleon  already  mentioned.  As  we  have  said,  five  years  had  hardily 
passed  when  he  wrote  since  his  last  meeting  with  the  mighty  man;  but 
more  especially,  as  soon  as  Metternich  took  the  French  tongue  in  his 
mouth,  it  was  as  if  he  mounted  his  war-horse,  which  of  itself  bore  him 
back  neigbiug  into  the  lines  of  the  combatants.  IIow  flat  and  abstract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  whole  Autobiography;  how  indefinite  and 
general  the  expression  ;  how  completely  the  contrary  of  the  language 
of  really  important  men, — of  Napoleon's,  for  example,  who  so  often  speaks 
in  these  volumes,  and  whose  words  always  let  lis  sec  the  thing  itself  or 
the  growth  of  the  thought,  as  if  the  all-encompassing  veil  of  things  were 
torn  suddenly  away.  And  then  what  repetitions,  what  commonplaces, 
what  stereotyped  phrases.  He  does  not  even  blush  "  to  sleep  beside  a 
volcano,  without  thinking  of  the  outpouring  of  lava/"  Oh,  Serene  High- 
ness, if  you  had  used  such  language  to  the  fair  Frenchwomen  whom  you 
buzzed  about  in  the  Tuileries,  you  had  lost  yourself  for  ever  with  them  ! 
And  as  with  the  individual  expressions,  so  with  the  whole  work;  no 
situation  stands  out  thoroughly,  no  figure  rises  in  relief  from  the  mono- 
tonous grey  background  of  hi«  narrative.  If  conversations  occur,  they 
are  given  quite  conventionally.  Never  did  the  Euipcror  Francis,  never 
did  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  speak  in  such  neatly-set  phrases^  the 
one  to  offer  him  the  Ministry,  and  the  other  to  sacrifice  herself,  like  a 
ftecond  Iphigenia,  for  the  welfare  of  her  Fatherland*  How  completely 
different  a  ring  is  there  in  the  despatches  which  he  writes  from  Paris,  with 
reports  of  his  conversations  with  Napoleon  or  Charapaguy  on  the  same 
evening  on  which  he  held  them.  So  men  speak.  There  is  body  and 
life  in  ihem  ;  but  the  "  Franzcrl  "  that  speaks  like  a  leading  article  of  the 
Ausirian  Observer  has  never  lived.  There  are  many  happy  words  in  his 
French  despatches ;  his  confessions  affect  one  like  a  broken  stream  of 
tepid  water.  And  if  the  cwutemporary  letters  and  reports  furnish  the 
historiuTi  with  little  new,  they  certainly  supply  the  general  public  with 
stimulating  reading  which  makes  up  for  the  tedium  of  the  "  Auto- 
biographical Memoir/'  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of 
how  the  young  Count  '*  of  pleasant  exterior,  very  polite  and  never 
loud"  (Ritter  Lang)  made  his  appearance  in  Rastadt,  read  his  charming 
natural  French  letters  to  his  young  wife,  Kaunitz's  niece.  Wc  think 
we  »ee  the  young  lord,  frc^h  from  the  society  of  Coblentz  emigrants,  in 
the  extemporised  theatre  at  the  court  of  the  Margrave,  or  at  the  plebeian 
table  of  the  envoy  of  the  Directory.  No  trace  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Memoir.  Nor  docs  the  little  bit  of  attache's  talk  about  his  Dresden 
p<mod  (1801-1805),  whicli  the  old  man  warms  up  for  us,  give  us  any 
tndght  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Electoral  Court  of  Saxony,  and 
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till  less  a  picture  of  the  liarmlesslr  merry  young  muu  who  tUerc 
his  spur^  and  represented  his  adopted  couutry»  Austria^  with  grace^  with 
modesty,  with  perfect  formj  and  with  open  eye».  The  same  is  true  of 
the  short  deseriptioti  of   bis  residence  in  Bprliu,      In    the  ^  lic* 

hclonging  to  tliat  memorable  period,  when  he  was  enjoined  ti  ^  idc 
Prussia  to  join  in  the  third  eoaiitioOi  there  is  a  warmth  of  emotion^ 
often  an  outburst  of  hatred  and  contempt,  towards  the  hereditary 
enemy,  Prussia,  and  its  worthy  representative^^,  Haugwitz^  Lombard, 
Lucchesini,  but  at  times  also  a  natural  nobility  of  language,  whieh  has 
left  no  echo  in  this  retrospective  view  of  his  life.  This  may  be 
said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  lively  reports  from  Paris  in  the 
year  1808,  when  the  eloud  threatened  to  burst  on  Austria  every  minute  ; 
as  also  of  those  of  the  year  1810,  when  it  had  burst,  and  a  deceitful  sun- 
shine smiled  over  the  young  alliance  of  tlic  two  empires.  Indeed,  these 
reports,  in  which  he  so  often  brings  in  the  great  potentate  himself  sj>eak- 
ing,  are  much  more  interesting  than  even  his  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
which  is  yet  the  best,  because  the  most  youthful,  of  his  literary  works. 
The  narrator,  it  is  true,  comes  out  rather  small  by  the  aide  of  his 
mighty  interlocutor,  whom  one  hears  speaking  as  if  in  the  body  tsi 
every  one  of  his  self-forged  sentences.  Only  in  one  thing  has  Metter* 
nich  the  advantage  of  the  great  man;  he  is  no  upstart.  In  that 
respect  exactly  like  Madame  de  Remusat  and  all  Talleyrand's  frienda, 
he  is  unable  to  express  too  strongly  how  badly  bred,  how  awkward,  how 
negligent  in  his  dress,  how  pretentious  in  his  manner,  was  the  soldier- 
emperor*  Only  the  prolonged  dwelling  on  such  defects  comes  better  from 
a  lady  than  from  a  statesman,  and  the  Frenchwoman  is  a  far  greater  adept 
in  the  art  of  portraiture  than  the  German  diplomatist.  On  the  other  haodi 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Chancellor  excels  the  lady  in  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  Napoleon's  character.  Women  generally  see  through 
men  faster  and  surer  than  we  do,  but  they  find  it  harder  to  give  a  metbo* 
dical  account  of  their  impressions,  ilctternich's  delineation  bears,  how* 
ever,  the  characteristic  mark  of  minds  of  his  stamp;  it  would  fain  seek  to 
detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  personality  it  describes ;  it  passes  by 
in  complete  silence  Napoleon's  legislative  genius,  which  was,  perhap», 
greater  than  his  military ;  it  always  strives  to  explain  his  achievements 
through  the  littleness  of  his  contemporaries,  the  incapacity  of  his  op* 
ponents,  the  favour  of  circumstances.  We  find  nothing  of  all  this  in 
his  Paris  reports.  They  are  cast  in  a  quite  objective  style.  The 
Emperor  stands  before  us  as  he  lived  in  the  ilesh.  One  could  swear  about 
every  word  that  he  really  spoke  it,  one  could  guess  the  gestures  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  accompanied  it.  And  there  is  in  all  a  freshnes^H  and  a 
life  which  the  author  of  these  despatches  never  had  at  command  again. 
One  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  old  Priuce  himself  felt  tlitnly  that 
his  box  of  colours  contained  no  longer  anything  but  grey,  for  he  wished 
the  manuscript  of  his  Autobiography  '^  to  remain  for  ever,  in  so  far  as 
human  care  can  so  provide,  in  the  archives  of  his  house**'      But  he 


permitted  it  "to  be  used  according  to  time  aad  circumstance^,  in  order 
to  complete  defective  historical  worksj  or  to  correct  erroneous  ones." 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  service  has  been  done  to  the  Chancellor's 
memory  by  the  padding  which  has  been  contributed  to  the  selection 
from  hi*  des|mtehes ;  it  certainly  gains  nothing  by  the  cora|>ari9on. 

Prince  Mctternich  was  seventy-one  years  old  when  he  undertook,  iu 
18  fi,  to  write  a  history  of  his  life,   or,  rather,   a   history  of  his  public 
work ;  he  was  almost  an  octogenarian  when  he  wrote  the  '^  Key  to  the 
Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Thinking  and   Acting."     Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  not  have  given  to  his  narrative  the  fresh 
tone  which   his  youthful  activity  had   breathed.      It  was  natural^  also, 
that    he   should   attribute    to    his  public  life    a  conscious  plan,  which, 
in  reality,  it  had  hardly  the  repose  and  freedom  to  pursue^  and  that  he 
should  ascribe  to  liimself  priuciples  on  which,  as  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
he    had  never    thought.      It    is   equally  natural,  too,  that  his  niemorj" 
should,  in   spite   of  all   printed   and   unprinted  helps,  play    him   little 
tricks,  which  do  not,  indeed,  come  up  to  the  hardly  credible  errors  and 
eoutradictions  of  Odillon  Barrot  in  his  Autobiography,  but  which  would 
yet  be  enough,  if  the  Prince  had  lived  in  Dino  Compagni's  times,  instead 
of  iu  ours,  to  serve   as  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  the    '^  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir/*  as  the  forgery  of  a  later  century.  But  there  are  also 
in  these  Memoirs  reticences  which  cannot  be  ascribed   to  bad  memory 
alone,  and  which   indicate  that  there  was   an   interest  in  concealing 
many  things.     There  is  a  tone  of  self-satisfaction,   and,  above  all,  a 
certain  moralising  didactic  strain,  running  through  his  whole  view  of 
himsclfj    which    cannot     be     explained    without   assuming   a    certain 
amount  of  conscious  hypocrisy.    This  ceaseless  talk  about  "  principles,^'' 
this  eternal  assertion  of  being  "  inaccessible  to  ambition"  of  any  kind, 
this  constant  appeal  to  "  the  always  clear  conscience,'*  this  repeated  assur- 
ance that  he  is  governed  neither  by  ^'selfishness  nor  love  of  power,^'  but 
liy  "the  historical  element  and  the  love  of  truth  which  predominated  in 
feelings^'  (what  language  !),— this  monotonous  moralizing  becomes 
in  the  end,  not  only  tedious, — that  goes  without  saying ;    the  whole 
Memoir  is  tedious,   if   it   may   be  permitted    to  be  so  un polite  with 
go  exalted   an   author — but  it   is  also  suspicious*     "  Conscience,  con- 
science, every   third  word  !       With  whom,  then,  arc  we  speaking  ?  " 
we    are    disposed  to    cry    out,    parodying    Appiani's  impatient  words 
against  Marinclli.      Is  it  the  same  buUerfly-mtnisier  (Nostitz)  who  in 
Paris  and  Vienna  hovered  around  so  many  beautiful  flowers^  that,  as  even 
his  confidant  Gentx  laments,  he  forgot  the  duties  of  his  office  for  it  ?     Is 
it  the  same  man  whom  Varnhagcn  knew  in  Prague  (181S)  "  as  a  free- 
thinker in  religious  thingi*?''     Is  it  the  same  statesman  who  held  it 
an  open   question  for  months  whether  he   wotdd  go  in  for  "  Europe" 
or    for   Napoleon  ?     Goethe's   saying,  that   men   of  action  are  always 
without  a  conscience,    need  not    be  taken   literally,  but  it    is   almost 
certain  that  thev  cannot  be  so  conscientious  as  old  Mctternich  would 
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faiii  make  liimsclf  out  to  have  been.  And  how  useless  is  thi«  Plia- 
risaical  tone!  Why  should  he  have  no  ambition?  Is  a  perfect 
statesman  even  conceivable  without  ambition  ?  And  who  would  have 
made  it  a  charf^e  against  biin,  if  he  had  thought  of  his  own  Austria 
before!  atiything;,  and  liad  wished^  after  four  calamitous  wars,  only  to 
enter  upon  a  fifth  when  he  was  certain  of  hia  point  ?  Who  would  Lave 
bluuiiul  him  if,  while  a  free  thinker,  he  yet  contended  for  Catholic 
interests  as  the  Minister  of  a  Catholic  Power?  Who  would  have 
hbimed  him  for  oecasionally  dividing  his  time  between  the  amiable 
Duclicss  of  Sagau  and  the  business  of  his  master?  And  if  he  had  openly 
coiift\ss('d  to  posterity  what  it  first  learnt  from  the  indiscretioo  of  his 
eonfitlant,  that  jealousy  of  Prince  Windischgratz  caused  him  more  sleep* 
less  nights  than  the  wedge  which  Talleyrand's  intrigues  were  driving 
into  the  alliance  of  "Europe/'  posterity  would  not  have  praised  him, 
but  would  have  smilrd  and  forgiven. 

Nay,  why  should  he  not  even  tell  an  untruth  bravely  from  time 
to  time,  if  the  interest  of  his  country  required  it  ?  FoFj  after  all,  the 
wrong  docs  not  lie  in  telling  an  untruth,  but  in  being  untrue.  The 
most  veracious  man  may  often  be  in  a  position  where  he  must  re^rt 
to  a  lie*  And  if  we  may  give  credit  to  contemporaries,  the  Count  did 
not  fail  to  do  this  any  more  than  later  the  Prince  did,  "  M,  von  Met- 
tcrnich  is  on  the  best  road  to  being  a  statesman :  he  already  lies  quite 
beautifully,^'  said  Napoleon  to  Madame  de  Bemusat,  respecting  the 
young  man  of  thirty  ;  and  Maeaulay  mentions^  a  geueratir^ 
when  some  one  at  Lady  IloUaud^a  compared  the  Chancellor 
— whom,  by  the  way,  he  profoundly  despised — old  Talleyrand  wit 
protested  that  *'  there  was  much  to  be  said  a^iost  that :  in  paiticiil 
tho  Cardinal  deceived,  but  never  lied ;  M,  de  Mettemidi  always  Vtm, 
deodvea  nobody/* 

In  writing  this  Autobiography  of  hia,  the  Chancellor  went 
further :  be  no  long:er  told  storics»  far  he  had  finisbed  by  bdi 
those  he  had  »  often  told.  How  thk  tone  falls  off  by  tlie  side  of  the 
pukd  ImtlifUneas  of  a  BoosKmu  or  a  Goethe, — far  sinoe  tuatorr  is 
never  so  trae  aa  poe^,  tbe  "  liklory  maker^'  eannol  be  so 
ike  poet ; — bill  eten  vilb  the  plain  ways  of  Hardesilier^  or 
this  osientslion  of  TUtiie  eoolnsla  aa  theatrical  deckaialioa  doa 
ttalurd  cottiersatioii  wnuomg  friendi.  If  Ibe  old  mam  vere  to 
belieiredy  tbe  supple»  nerrjr  yonng  man  of  the  world,  vboa 
Kauniti  dedaied  to  be  a  '*  perfrct  caratier,  a  good,  amiable  osai 
the  most  €3D|«iaile  lo^e^**  was  alroMly.  at  tbe  age  of  tvtxtj,  m 
whh  §xtA  |irtacipk%  vbo  was  deeply  »oftd  by  tbe  "* 
datiM  of  Fkaaee^  in  As  ejtblnnih  etmmxx,  «fe 
ipaatosc  dn^gee  in  Bafope  noaa  tte  t^evoiflCsoin  vbiai 
awmliljr.  and  m^  tl  tbe  tmJk  of  bb  fife  l«i  var  a^ 
of  eiil,  in  orier  to  vwd  off  tbese  da^cn  bom  bss  ebn 
of  sMoeoM.  tbe  Tinam  of 
*     Hebad-Mnr  ih^nMgk  b 
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arlieat   youth    till    the    thirty-sixth  year  of    a  laborious    MiuUiry."* 
)uty  alone  prompted  hira  to  persevere  ia   the  thorny  career  which  was 
"so    distasteful   to  him.       When    still  only  two-aud-twcnty^    '*  iuaces- 
sible    to  all    prejudice^  and   seeking   iu    everything    only  the  truths  he 
|«hraak  from  political   life/'  and   "'  would   have   preferred  remaiaitig  in 
[private   life,  and  devoting  his  time  to    the  cuhivation  of  the  scicuces^ 
particularly  the  exact  and  natural  sciences/'     '*  The   diplomatic  career 
Ituight  certainly  flatter  his  ambition,  but  he  was  never  all  his  life  through 
[accessible  to  that  feeling."     "  He   did  not  fear  to  fall  into  the  false 
paths   into  which  so  many  men  were  drawn  by  their  heated  imagina^ 
lion,  and  especially  by  their  selfishness,  because  he   felt  himself  to  be 
entirely  free  from  those  faults;   but  he  knew,  on  the  other  handj  the 
many  and  dangerous  rocks  of  his  new  position  *^  (as  Ambassador  in  Paria 
in  1806),  **  and  trusted,  therefore,  to  confine  all  his  ambition  to  at  least 
hindering  evil  where  he  saw  it  to  bt  impossible  to  effect  good/'    "  Free 
L&s    he   was    all   his  life    from   the  sting  of  ambition,  he   felt  only  the 
reight  of  the    chains"  which  the  assumption  of  the  Ministry  iu   1809 
imposed  upon  him,  and  nothing  gave  him  courage  to  undertake  it  but 
jf'  the   strong  and   pure   soul"   of   the   Emperor  Francis ;    for  he    had 
only  two  points  on  which  it  seemed  possible  for  him  to  support  him- 
ilf — his   conscience  and   the   immovable  strength  of  character  of  the 
imperor  Francis,"  who   naturally,    also,    always  "  obeyed  strictly  the 
Jice  of  his   conscience."     The  interest  of  Austria  and  the  House  of 
lapsburg   had   no  excitement  for  these  two   pure   and   strong  souls, 
low  deeply,  then,   had   Joseph   IL   mistaken   his   Florentine   nephew 
rhcn   he   said  that  *'  noble,   moral    motives    made    not    the    smallest 
impression  on  him,"  and  that  only  "  one  means,  fear,  could  move  him,'' 
The  sceptical  uncle  doubted  even  as  to  his  relijjious  character.      Not  so 
the  Minister.      It  was  only  because  the  *^  pretended  first  marriage''  of 
Napoleon  with  Josephine  was  a  concubinage,  that  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  give  his  pious  master  the  advice  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.      Moreover,  it   is  nowhere  stated  that 
[etternich   ever  dissuaded   the  Emperor  Francis  from  his  fourth  mar- 
iage   (181G)   with   a  divorced  lady.      Probably   the    marriage  of  the 
Jrown   Princess   of  Wtirtemberg   was   also   only  a   *^  pretended"  one, 
?caU8c   the  Crown  Prince  was  a  Protestant  and   the  Pope  granted  the 
ivorce*      '^  Had   it  been  otherwise,  the    afluir  could  never  have  been 
iought  of."     As  Goethe  says,  *^  To  show  what  is  moral,  we  give  our- 
elves  full  and  free  permission  to  commit  a  fraud/*     It  is  possible^  but 
kot   probable,  that  iu   the   year   1809  M etternich  knew  nothing  of  the 
cclesiastical  marriage  of  Josephine  which  was   celebrated   by  Cardinal 
^h,  before  two  witnesses,  on    the    1st   December,  1801',  the  evening 
eforc  the  coronation  \  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  ignorant 
'it  iu  1841,  wheuhe  wrote  the  following  words  :♦ — '^  This  question"  (the 


timing  even  that  Mettemieli  Imd  not  tn  1844  known  what  all  tiie  world  knew^  and 
Hjiirs  in  tbe  fuHowini^  yciir  (IW46)  relatcKl  drcnmttiintialJy  m  the  fifti  Totumeof  hiB 
ulttie  3kuA  Eiri]ure/'  he  mualhave  known  it  in  18S3  whenhoresiiiut:d  again  hishiatory 
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divorce)  "  was  no  question  for  the  Cburch,  and  consequently  aoiie  for 
the  Etnpf^ror.  Napoleon  had  concluded  a  civil  marriage^  and  it  wi* 
not  a  valid  raarria^c  in  the  eye  of  the  Church.  Had  it  heen  other- 
wise, the  thing  could  certaiuly  not  have  bee u  entertained/^  For  Francfc 
was  more  scrupulous  than  his  son*ia-law  ;  he  had  never  clifnbed  into 
any  marriage-bed  on  which  the  priest  had  not  prouounced  a  blessing; 
nor  did  he  ever  sue  for  a  divorce^  but  waited  always  patiently  till  hb 
wives  died  a  natural  death  before  he  married  again,  "  ere  those  shots 
were  old  with  which  he  followed  his  poor  wife's  body," 

But  how  ?    I  hear  my  friends    say ;    thou,  always   so  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  ereiy  one ;  thou  wlio  seekest  ever  to  explain  and  understand 
allj    even     cvil^    instead    of    condemning    it,     and    who,    even    when 
thou  condemnest,    always  strivest  to    do  so    in    the    most    moderate 
terms  ;  who  constantly  maiutainest  thyself  to  be  so  free  from  all  Liberal 
national  and  party  bonds, — how   comcst  thou  to  this  bitterness  ?     Let 
alone  Francis,   **  who  thought   the   prc-servatiou   of  his  own  person  the , 
one  infinitely  important  thing,^'  to  use  once  more  Joseph  ll/s  words  ;  bul^  j 
Metternich,  an  important  and  also  a  well-wishing  man,  who  at  bottom 
sought  only  the  best  for  his  master  and  his  country  and  carried  it  outtn 
hb  ow*n  way  ?     Well,  and  so  he  stood  before  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  Xht 
conventional  phraseology  of  virtue  in    which  his  official  disci osure8  arc 
couched,  as  a  loyal  opponent  of  a  National  Germany   and  of  a  free 
public  political  life — up  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  work*      But  i 
in  this  work  the  language  is  no  longer  the  generally-accepted  language 
of  a  period,  or  of  a  profession,  which  implies  no  more  hypocrisy  than  the  | 
social  forms  which  we  all  use  when  we  ask  with  solicitude  after  the  welfare  I 
of  "  our  neighbour's  old  cat.'^  (Heine.)      Nor  is  it  here  a  question  of  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  positive  end,  or  the  prevention  of  a  partictiUrj 
positive  evil,  by  means  of  an  opportune  falsehood.     We  have  here  puitsl 
hypocrisy,  the  endeavour^  demanded  by  nothing,  and  ini^pired  by  vanity  j 
alone,  to  set  oneself  in  the  most  favourable  light,  with  an  absolute  iu-j 
difference  to  truth.     It  is  not  the  enemy  by  conviction  of  all  we  havol 
learnt  to  prize  that  I  accuse,  but  the  hypocrite  pure  and  simple,  with  wh«ai| 
one  has  no  patience,  whether  he  sits  in  the  ^'Committee  of  Public  Welfare**! 
or  in  the  palace  of  the  *'  Ballplatz  ;  and  the  more  indulgent  one  ii  trtl 
the  weaknesses  of  men,  if  they  leave  but  the  germ  of  truth  untouched^ 
the  sterner  one  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  be  where  naked  fa 
palms  itself  off  under  the  appearance  of  virtue. 

It  ia  fortunate  for   Metternich   that  he  will  be  judged,  not  by 
Memoirs,  but  by  his  despatches ;  for  these  make  clear  lo  every  > 
diced  mind  how    bravely   and   skilfully  and   unweariedly  ho   fu,i„-,. 


of  his  life  wliich  btwl  been  broket)  off  juH  at  this   point,  and   oiijiht  to     havo  «<ittp« 
tbese    last   p»ges  to    which  h«  joiaed  on    the  new  mAtt«i'.      MjKi&me    <1«    HimuaaA^ 
**  MemoinT"  nave  receQtly  given  ua  Bomc  new  de tails  of  Napuleon^s  ucotoeinstical  miirrf^* 
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Sc  interest  of  Austria  wbich  was  committed  to  hira  ; 
how^  allying  Uiiiuielf  with   or  against  Napoleon,  according  to   circuru- 
atances,  he  wrought  honestly  to  prevent  the  unity  of  Germany  and  the 
indc|>cndence  of  Italy;   and  with  what  perspicacity  he  constantly  saw- 
that  Prnssitt  was  a  ranch  more  dangerous  enemy  of  Austria  than  France 
was*      He  may  have  sornetitnea  erred  in  this  Austrian  politics  of  hia, 
especially  on  the  Eastern  Question ;    tut  at  any  rate  he  had  a  right — 
nay^  it  was  his  duty — to  pursue  an  egoistic  Austrian  policy  as   Talley- 
rand pursued  an  egoistic  French  one ;  and  would  to  God  the  Prussian 
diplomatists   in  Vienna    in   1811    had   been   as  supple,    as   obstinate, 
and  as  successful  in  their  affairs  as  he  was  in  his !    What  is  intolerable 
[ii  only  the  hypocrisy  with  which  he  csoutiuually  identifies  the  interests 
'  of  Austria  with  the  absolute   moral  right  ;   for    '^  true    power  lies    in 
I  right  alonc,'^  and   *'  the  so-called  Metteraicliian  system  was  no  system, 
I  but  a  fVetiordnunf//^  as  he  himself  modestly  says. 

No  one  has,  in  fact,  contributed  more  than  the  Chancellor  to  introduce 
into  diplomacy  this  pharisaical  tone,  which  prevailed  on  the  Continent  from 
1814  to  about  1860.  He  himself  adopted  this  tone  only  after  he  came 
I  nnder  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  who  is  known  to  have  carried  political 
I  cant  to  its  extreme*  The  disciple  was,  indeed,  not  so  shameless  as  the  old 
[ritiner  of  the  Rue  St,  Floreniin,  *^  We  must  never,"  said  the  uncowled 
I  and  mirried  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  had  served  Louis  XVI,,  the  Directory, 
j  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  who  now  served  the  Legitimist  line,  and  was 
[flually  to  serve  the  dynasty  of  Orleans;  the  true  promoter  of  seculari- 
xarion,  and  now  the  defendant  of  the  legitimate  King  of  Saxony,  whose 
ducats  jingled  all  the  while  in  his  pockets, — "  We  must  never  turn  away 
fiporo  the  true  power,  which  consists  in  virtue  alone.  In  the  relations  of 
peoples  to  one  another,  justice  is  the  first  virtue.'^  It  was  "  ont  of  a  true 
interest'*  for  Prussia  that  he  desired  to  deny  her  those  "  apparent  advan- 
tages" which,  ^^  acquired  by  injustice  and  dangerous  to  liurope,  would  be 
fmtal  sooner  or  later  to  herself/'  The  good  man  !  That  means  in  plain 
English,  that  Prussia  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  Saxony,  because  the 
interest  of  France  demanded  the  continued  existence  of  the  secondary 
States  of  Germany.  As  compared  with  language  like  this,  Mcticrnich's  is, 
of  course,  to  be  called  almost  plain,  if  not  even  veracious.  He  disapproved 
of  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  not  by  any  means  "because  it  would  make 
Prussia  greater,*'  but  because  it  would  render  the  realization  of  a  United 
Uermany  more  difficult,  if ''  one  of  the  powders  which  are  called  to  pro- 
tact  the  common  Fatherland'*  should  annex  one  of  the  most  important 
States.  Both  documents  belong  to  December,  1&14,  when  Hardenberg's 
utitimely  confidence,  and  Humboldt's  pretentious  clumsiness,  robbed 
Prussia  of  the  fruit  of  her  victory  ;  and  this  language  was  theuceforwardj 
for  half  a  century^  tlic  universal  language  of  European  statesmen, 
with  the  exception  of  Palmcriston.  Louis  XVI IL  and  George  IV.  the 
Viriuous^Louis  Philippe  and  his  Minister Gnizot,Aucillon  andhis  crowned 
scholar,  Lamartiuc  and  Napoleon  IIL,  all  took  this  unctuous  language 
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in  their  mouth,  since  the  greatest  dijilomatist  of  the  century,  thanks 
to  Ihia  mixture  of  impurlence  and  lies,  bad  won  for  his  conquered  Father* 
laud  an  entrance  into  the  society  of  the  conquerors. 

Mettemich  would  certainly  not  allow  that  he  had  first  learned  these 
"principlcB"  of  his  from  Talleyrand,  Ilk  whole  Autobiography  is  writti'tt 
with  the  conscious  intention  of  proving  the  uuity  and  continuity  of  hii 
whole  life,  and  of  showing  that  he  never  erred  by  so  much  as  ■'  a  finger- 
breadth  from  the  ways  of  God."  There  arc  people  who  think  that  the 
merit  of  immobility  is  not  so  great,  nay,  that  immobility  is  hardly  possible 
in  any  such  strict  degree  :  "  Le  monde  n^est  qu'une  branloirc  perenne  ; 
toutes  choses  y  bran  lent  sans  cesse  *  .  •  ,  La  coni>tance  n*est  autre  chose 
qu'un  branlc  languissant/'  But  it  is  only  frivolous  doubters,  without  moral 
earnestness,  like  Montaigne,  who  say  sOj  because  they  are  so  far  gone 
that  they  place  truth  before  cousistency,  and  naively  confess  :  '^  Taut  y  a 
que  je  me  contredis  bien  h  I'ad venture  j  mais  la  verite,  je  ne  la  contn^di* 
pas.'^  The  Chancellor  was  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  he  set  no  great  store 
by  truth  if  only  consistency  were  proved.  Does  he  not  give  himself  out  as 
having,  while  still  a  youth  of  seventeen,  acquired  this  his  lifelong 
cotiviction  of  the  power  of  Bight  and  Virtue  as  the  two  immovablo 
pillars  of  all  sound  politics.  Namely,  he  was  sent  in  his  Bftccnth 
year  (1788)  along  with  his  brother,  a  y«ar  and  a  half  younger,  to 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1790p 
to  settle  then  at  the  High  School  of  Mayencc.  In  the  former 
place  he  had  a  revolutionist  for  his  teacher,  and  was  witness  of 
a  popular  tumult.  "Tiie  doctrines  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  appeal  to 
popular  passions  filled  him  with  an  aversion  which  age  and  experience  only 
strengthened  in  him/-  On  his  way  to  Mayence  he  went  to  the  coroua* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  11.,  at  Frankfort,  and  ''felt,  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  impressionable  period  of  youth,  the  contrast  between  the 
country  he  had  just  left,  polluted  with  the  first  risings  of  Jacobinism, 
and  the  place  in  which  human  greatness  united  itself  with  a  noble 
national  spirit,'^ — written  anno  1790,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc  t  From 
that  hour  onwards  he  knew  what  his  mission  in  life  was  ;  *'  1  felt  that  tlia 
revolution  would  be  the  enemy  whom  1  should  have  further  to  fighti 
and  so  I  set  myself  to  study  this  enemy  and  to  enlighten  myself  regarding 
his  position.^'  All  at  seventeen  years  of  age  !  AVhat  is  Pico  della  Miraa-* 
dota  as  compared  with  this  precocity?  In  order  to  study  the  enemy 
he  went,  on  the  one  hand,  into  *'  the  select  society"  of  French  emigrhp 
and,  on  the  other,  into  the  by  no  means  select  society  of  Mayence 
club-men,  such  as  Hofmann  and  George  Forster*  This  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  been  the  sole  *'  study"  of  the  young  student,  who,  it  is  said, 
brought  very  limited  knowledge  with  him  from  his  umvcr^ity  course. 
**  Kotzcbue,  the  dramatist,  lived  at  that  time  in  JIaycncej  he  was  then 
a  warm  adherent  of  a  school  which,  twenty-five  years  later,  turned  it« 
dagger  against  him."  For  Karl  Sand  was  in  Mettcrnich's  eyes  a  Jacabiiti 
like  Stein,  Gneisenau,  Scharuhorst,  and  all  others  who  did  not  couol 
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the  conditioti  of  Gcrmaay  before  and  after  the  revolutioa  to  be  the  ideal 
of  a  State,  **  in  wlueh  human  greatness  allied  itself  with  a  noble  national 

Ifeeling." 

Mcttcrnich  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  emtt/rh  where  such   "  prin- 

iples  "  were  considered  hon  ton  ;  but  the  oiliocss  did  not  come  till  later. 

Xiike  the  whole  generation    from  which   in   literature  our  Roraanticisis 

.recruited  their  streugthj  Aletternich  was  not  yet  the  incarnation  of  abstract 
rirtuc  which  he  afterwards  became.  Everything  has  uudoubtedly  more 
moderation  and  taste  witli  tlie  born  nobleman ;  but  at  bottom  he  ahowSj 

I  both  in  his  youth  and  in  his  age,  the  same  disposition  which  we  see  in  the 
two  men  of  plebeian  origin  who  were  ennobled  by  himj  Frederick  von 
Gentz  and  Frederick  von  Scblcs^cl.  He  certainly  had  not  the  philoso- 
phical etlucation  of  these  two  men  of  letters;  but  he  was  a  clever  young 
man,  not  exactly  eminent,  but  with  a  gift  of  easy  acquisition  and  a  highly 
seductive  nature.      It  was  this  amiable  i)ersonality  of  his  that  conquered 

Pfor  him  the  hearts  of  women  and  princes;  for  it  is  said  that  both  are  for  the 
most  part  won  best  by  the  same  means,     W(ndcl  these  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  set  him  so  high,  if  he  had  not  been  born  in  a  high  station?      W. 
I  von  Humboldt  says  no,  and  favour  was  certainly  needed   in   order  to  be 
nominated  at  twenty-one  as  Ambassador  of  the  German  Empire  at  the 
Hague,  and  luck  was  needed  in  order  to  fill  at  thirty- six  the  prominent 
position  of  First  Minister  of  the  Austrian  Empire,    A  grand  marriage  with 
the  grand-daughter  of   Kaunitz — which  his  father  was  clever  enough  to 
"bring  about,  and  concerniug  which  A.  Wolf,  in  his  work  on  the  Princess 
LiechtensteiUj  tells  us  many  more  delightful   things  than  the  autobio- 
grapher  does — ^made  it  easier  for  him  to  get  a  first  start.      Nothing  came 
of  his  Dutch  ambassadorship,   because    richcgru  stopped  his  way  by 
[the  taking  of  Nimwegen,  but  at  twenty- five  years  old  he   was  already 
[representative  of  the  Assembly  of  Westphalian  Counts  at  the  Rastadt 
ftgress ;  lit  twenty-seven  he  was  Ambassador  of  Austria  at   Dresden; 
at  thirty  Aml)assador  at  Berlin,  where  he  first  began  properly  to 
Jitcr  into  history.      The  whole  history  of  that  period,  unlike  that  of  ours, 
Iwas  made  by  young  people:  Xapoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis,  Alexander  I., 
iFredcrick  William  111.,  were  little  older  than  their  ifinistera.  Marshals, 
ftod  Envoys.      In  this  youthful  period  in  Berlin  and  Paris  (from  1804.  to 
))  he  shows  himself  most  brilliantly,  because  he  was  nowhere  so  much 
[lis  place  as  in  the  situation  he  filled  at  both  these  Courts.     Metter- 
nich  was  a  horn  and   finished  diplomatist :    confident  in  his    addrets, 
pliable,  high*bred,  without  conceit,  with  early  knowledge  of  the  world, 
1^ with   an   easy  talent   for   writing,    and,  what  is   the  main   thing,   with 
decided  love  for  his  work  and  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  iutcrcst 
>f  his  country.     Even    "mystification   belonged  to  the  natural  gifts  of 
Minister,  who  often   made   use  of  it   in   social   intcrcoui-se,  to  tlic 
despair  of  men  about  him"  (Nostit?). 

Although  his  diplomatic  activity  had  not  the  results  hoped  for  from  it, 
either  in  Berlin  or  in  Paris,  lie  yi  t  did  good  service^  and  learnt  to  knew 
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men  and  circumstances,  which  knowledge  was  to  be  of  the  greiite«t  use 
to  him  a  few  years  later.     It  was  Talleyrand  who  in  particular  exercised 
a  determiaing  influence  upon  him.      Not  only  because,  so  far  as  diplo- 
matic tactics  go,  lie  was  himself  formed  in  the  same  school;   bat  he  wa^ 
influenced  by  him  in  the  substance  of  his   politics  also,      Mettcrnich 
certainly  spoke  at  a  later  period  very  disapprovingly  of  this  teacher  of 
his,   whom    he   classes   in    the  same  motley  category  with    Riciielicii, 
Mazarin,  Canning,  Capodistria,  and  other  very  bad  men,  for  whom  tlic 
old    Chauccllor    continually  professes  to  have   the  greatest  contempt, 
Talleyrand  would  probably  have  been  quite  satisfied  in  such  comimnr  j  at 
any  rate   he   deserved   such  distinction  all   through ;  he  was  the  tru»t 
successor  of  the  great  French  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century^  and 
all  the  greater,  because  he  followed   their  doctrines  and  exaraples,  not 
accordiog  to  the  letter,  hut   with  the  freer  guidance  of  the  spirit.     It 
was  he  who  prepared  the  way  for  a  Franco- Austrian  alliance  in  18H, 
because  he  saw  that  since  the  entrance  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  into  the 
fellowship  of  European    States,  the  chessboard  was  quite  altered   for 
France,  and  that  Richelieu,  if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  would  have 
seen  in  his  lifelong  enemy,  Austria,  his  natural  ally  against  the  national 
German  Power  of  the  North.      In  the  year   1808,  howc%'er,  Talleyrand 
was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  think  of  France,  for  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
think  of  himself,  who  had  fallen  into  disfavour.      He  always   asserted 
that  he  had  dissuaded  Napoleon  from  the  Spanish  cxjjedition  ;   Napoleon 
always    denied  it.      However  it   was,    Talleyrand  was    not    in    favour 
in  1808,  and  he  was  able  to  persuade  Mctternic!i  that  it  was  his  wise 
foresight  alone,  and  his  courage  to  give  expression  to  it,  that  deprivetl 
him   of  his   olfice  as  Foreign  Minister.      He  persuaded  Mettcrnich  of 
much  besides,  and  especially  of  this,  that  Napoleon  would  never  change 
himself  or  his   policy,  and   that,  since   he  could  not  go  on  as  he  had 
done  for  ever,  his  overthrow  must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later.     He 
had  already  formed  a  powerful  and  numerous  party  at  home — ^it  consisted 
of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  Fouche  and  Talleyrand — which  only  waltzed 
for  an  opportunity    of  ridding  themselves  of  the  Usurper ;  a  war  with 
Austria,  in  which   the   nations  would   rise,  as  in  Spain,  would  be  the 
signal  for   an   outbreak ;  for   the   French  people  were   tired  of  cndlccM 
war,  and   thirsted   for   peace,  but  knew  well  that  it  never  could  haTtJ 
peace  so  long  as  Napoleon  sat   on  the  throne.     To   us  such   languag© 
sounds  simply  like  that  of  high  treason  ;  and  even  Metteruich   may 
have  thought  it  so  iu  his  innermost  mind,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him 
from  turning  it  to  account  for  himself  and  his  master.      ITc  believed  it 
all — as  he  subsequently  believed   Bernadotte  when  he  predicted  to  liim 
in  1814  the  rising  of  the  French  people  as  soon  as  the  foreign  armtcfl  haA 
passed   over  the   borders — and   he  reported  it  all  faithfully  to  VieuHi. 
The   whole  mystery  why  he   at  that   time   insisted   on  war    almos^t  ft» 
eagerly  as  Archduke  Charles  and  Stadion,  lies  in  this.      And  nowbtotl 
do  we  sec  in  a  more  striking  light  Metternich's  talent  for  assimilating 
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toreijja  points  of  viewj  than  in  the  laistcrly  dcapatchc;^  of  the  year  18l>8. 
That  was  all  changed  after  he  had  been  rcmov^ed  from  Talleyrand's 
afluence  for  four  or  five  years-  He  retained  the  nacthods  of  Talleyrand, 
ant  Talleyrand's  ideas  he  did  not  again  adopt  till  1814?. 

The  period  now  began  (1800-1813)  when  he  cunctando  restUuH  rem, 

>r  at   least,   by  skilful   temporizing  and    singular    good    luck,   won  a 

jrcathing  time   for   Austria.      At   what  price,    history  tells   U3.     The 

larriage   of  the  Archduchess   with   Na^joleon   was  an  excellent  move, 

Eiod  at  bottom  one  to  which  no  objection  can   be  made  when  one  oon- 

Bidcrs  the  not  very  delicate  nature  of  the  father  and  the  daughter  whom 

ic  sold.      Tliis  marriage  was  entirely  an  affair  of  Metternich'a,  though 

hia  autobiography  he  would  have  us   believe   the   contrary ;  but  his 

Bwn  writings  of    the   year   1810  show   it  clearly,*      It  was   the  suc- 

ssful  policy  of  these  first  ^ve  years  of  his  administration,  which  he 

3Ught  subsequently  to  reduce  to  a  syatenii  and  to  eyplaiu  through  all 

sorts  of  principles.      His  actual  merit   was  great  enough    not  to  need 

such  supplementary  explanations.      He  preserved  for  Austria   her  posi- 

ion  as  a  great  Power,  when  she  was  mortally  wounded,  robbed  of  her 

best  provinces,  shut  out  from  the  sea,  crushed  by  fearful  defeats,  exhausted 

I  by    national    bankruptcy ;  Metternich    always     uses    the    euphemism 
''financial   measure/^ — nay,   he    brought    her    out   of  her    difficulties 
greater  not  only  tlian  he  had  found  her,  but  greater  than  she  had  been 
since  the   beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     And  it  was  not  luck 
only.     No   one   knew  how   to    estimate   the  proportions    of    strength 
better  than  he.      He  had  already  seen  clearly,  after  the  Vienna  Peace, 
^when  he  undertook   the  government,  tliat   in  the  fearful   position  in 
^burhich  Austria  then  stood,  nothing  could  be  done  except  to  temporise, 
~  for  he  felt  one  thing  decidedly,  when  he  was  nut  under  the  immediate 
personal  spell  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  that  was,  that  that  monstrous 
phenomenon    could   not    last,    and  that   catastrophe   must   supervene 
sooner  or  later.     "We  must,''   wrote   he  on   the    10th  August,  1809, 
"  from  the  day  of  the  peace  onwai*ds,  limit   our  system   exclusively  to 
tackiiig,  to  parrying,  to  coaxing*     So  only  shall  we  be  able,  perhap??^  to 
^  preserve  our   existence    till   the   day   of   universal   redemption.  .... 
^v  There  is  only   one   outlet  open   to   us :  to   hnsbaud  our  strength  for 
B  better  times/'     He  judged  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  of 
^^Bircr,  with  singular  clearness ;  he  did  so  even  when  he  suffered  him- 
^^Hu  to  hz  inttuenccd  by  them  more  than  was  just,  bo  long  as  they  only 
appeared  to  go   along  with  him,  and  ao  far  as   they  were  not  exacrtly 
antipathetic,  and   consequently   unintelligible   to    him  ;    and  he  never 
suffered   himself  to  be  overawed  by  his  opponents,  not  even  by  Alex- 
ander, not  even  by  Napoleon*     The  latter  had  completely  captivated 

•  It  it  i»Ttli  cnfricnlty  T  reMsi  tke  tetoptation  to  »bow,  from  Helfert  and  from  tliiBfttU  in 
M  c  f '       *  *  '  the  second  voluioe  of  theMc  Papers,  how  the  Chancellor  procetnla 

ill  ^  oiu  the  uuity  of  his  pulky,  anil  to  turn  things  iuto  tliuir  exiict 

I  0|»t>™  «  ..      ;„.>,    ..*     .,.*.„.,    of  thb    Uoview,  which  a*ldpt*5'M53  itjielf  to  the  educated  puhhc 

fia  genend,  Jiod  oot  to  experts,  preveuta  me  from  goiag  into  dct&iia.j 
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hitn   during   liis   extraordinary  mission    to  Paris    after  the  n 
the  Archduchess  (sjiring  and  guramcr  of  1810;;  but  then  li  Jtu 

the  friendship  of  Napoleon  could  at  that  time  save  Auiitriu.      U\>  bate 
seen  this  was  a  merit  of  MetternicVs  which  is  not  to  be  uud 

He  wrote  from  Paris  in  July,  1810:  '*  Wc  cannot  flatter  o\\\  iiat 

we  can  swim  between  two  currents  and  play  a  completely  neutral  part 
in  such  important  questions''  (the  questions  were  aboutthe  East)*'betweea 
two  powers**  (Russia  and  France),  *'which  threaten  our  territory  aud  our 
interests/'  Napoleon's  friendship  was,  in  1810,  as  necessary  for  Austria 
as  neutrality  liad  been  for  Prussia  the  year  before,  Prussia  could  rcmiiiti 
neutral  after  Tilsit,  without  going  as  far  as  frieudship,  because  Pi'usaia 
was  powerless,  and  appeared  more  powerless  than  it  was  {'*  Prussia  is 
no  more  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Powers,"  he  wrote  seven  mouths 
later).  Austria  could  not  do  so.  Neutrality  in  the  years  1810  and 
1811 — when  a  tacit  breach  with  Rubsia  already  existed — would  ba?e 
been  for  Austria  tantamount  to  a  siding  with  Russia,  and  a  siding  wttJj 
Russia  meantj  as  things  were  then  situated,  the  de?4truction  of  Austria* 
Metternich  was,  therefore,  quite  right  to  work  for  an  sdliauce  with 
Prance  ;  and  it  is,  again,  his  later  endeavour  to  put  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  represent  himself  as  the  opponent  of  this  alliance,  which  i% 
blameworthy,  not  his  attitude  itself.  In  fact,  already  in  the  summer 
of  1810  he  advised  Austria  "  to  make  common  cause  with  France,"  in 
spite  of  his  conviction  that  Austria  "  had  more  to  fear  from  France  than 
'from  llussia."  And  a  year  and  a  half  later  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
28th  November,  1811,  with  the  view  that  the  war  agains^t  Russia  would 
be  for  Austria  ''  neitlicr  a  war  of  defence  nor  a  war  of  conquest,  but  a 
war  of  preservation /^  and,  of  course,  also  with  the  hope,  indeed  on  ihi 
express   condition,   that   Austria   would  gain   something,    in  '      i!ar 

'  lllyria  and  Salzburg;  perhaps,  also,  "a  part  of  Silesia  ;  this  ^  -ii- 

tion  being  only  conditional  upon  the  dismemberment  of  Pruasia,  wbicli 
in  my  opinion  will  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the  next  war/'     (\Vlicthcr 
'Metternich  meant  that  the  dismemberment  of  Pru<isia  or  the  eompcnsation 
of  Austria  was  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the  war,  remains  doubtful 
lii-ora  the  way  in  which  he  ases  the  German  language.)    But  however  it 
^may  be,   there  is  no  want   of  foresight  in  this.     1   leave  it   uniitettled 
whether  he  predieted  so  definitely  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  the 
island  of  Elba  in  1814,  for  this  is  attested  by  no  contemporary  docu- 
Ftnent,  and  we  know  tbat  Metternich *8  assurances  thirty  years  later  deserve 
no  unhesitating  confidence.      But  we  aee,  from  his  Berlin  despatches  of 
1805,  that  he  foresaw  Jena;   that  he   already   after   -filsit  foretold    the 
events  of  1813;  and  that,  at  the   very  niumeut  when  xVustria   seemed 
irrevocably  doomed  to  the  fate  of  Prussia,  he  himself  did  not  despair, 
^but  waited   with  fixed  eye  for  the   time   when  Austria   would  have  10 
ak  the  decisive  word  and  to  do  the  decisive  dced^  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  whole  unnatural  edifice  of  the  conqueror. 

Kvou  where  he  treated  of  the  imponderable  powcra  of  hi^tory^  of  the 
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currents  of  popular  thought  and  pipular  feeliag,  of  the  power  of  public 
opinioQj  he  ofteu  ia  his  earlier  years  came  to  the  right  conclusion  and 
expressed  it  in  such  eloquent  and  glowing  language  as  he  never  subse- 
quently exhibited.  His  despatches  of  the  period  of  the  Spanish  insur- 
rection are  not  merely  masterpieces  of  stylcj  but  they  breath  also  courage 
and  confidence  and  warm  patriotism.  Whether  it  was  the  chiUing  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperor  Francis,  or  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  defeat  of 
Wagram  and  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  or  the  spell  which  Napoleon  exercised 
over  him  in  1810,  because  he  wished  to  exercise  it  tbcn^  as  he  had  wished 
to  exercise  the  opposite  two  years  before — Mettcruich  the  Minister  never 
again  found  the  language  which  Metternich  the  Ambassador  employed, 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  lost  the  spirit  of  mind  which  he  then  cherished, 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  seems  to  have   gone  away  from  him* 

'He  who  had  reckoned  on  the  irresistibility  of  the  popular  movements  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Spain,  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  in  the  risiog  of 
Prussia,  and  when  it  occurred,  it  came  upon  him  like  an  unsuspected 
and  uncomfortable  surprise.  He  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  enthu- 
siastic tone  of  Stadion'a  Austria  of  1809,^ — which  he  had  been  childish 
enough  to  have  shared  in  up  till  his  residence  in  Paris, — as  a  foUy  of 
youth.  At  all  events,  he  never  again  lent  himself  to  any  such  illusions* 
When  there  was  a  question  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Tyrolians  to  rise 
in  1813,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  expressed  his  moral  indignation 
against  so  revolutionary  a  measure,  Metternich  also  expressed  himself 
in  the  most  contemptuous  way  regarding  everything  which  '^reminded 
him  of  the  dangerous  principles  of  Kalisch,^"  laughed  at  Count 
Stackelberg,  who  had  the  simplicity  to  talk  warmly  of  the  revival 
of  Prussia,  and  is  said  to  have  in  llatiborschitz  (during  the  armistice) 
promised  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  great  alliance  only  on  the 
condition  that  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  peoples.  "  We  can  only 
aiteer  towtirds  the  maintcnanec  of  the  cause  of  sovereigns."  *  It 
is   amusiug,   although  both   psychologically  and    historically   unimpor- 

|tant,  that  the  same  man  should  have  begun  his  literary  career  as  a 
youth  of  twenty  with  a  call  to  a  rising  and  arming  of  the  people.     The 

I  failure  of  the  spring  campaign  of  1813  could  of  course  have  only 
atrengthened  the  Minister  in  his  sceptical  convictiouj  for  after  Gross- 
giirscheu,  he  still  spoke  of  "  the  Prussian  army  which  exists  only  in 
uame/^  He  had  already  become  tlie  practical  man  who  believed  in  the 
palpable  powers  alone,  and  from  now  onwards  e\ddencc  itself  could  not 
con%unce  him  that  apart  from  cabinets  and  battalions  there  was  anything 
else  in  the  life  of  nations  that  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  an  advantage  for  a  historian  to  have  '*  made  history," 
l^blhis  has  also  its  disadvantages*  The  professor  of  history  is  not  only 
^Baperior  to  the  practical  maii  in  his  more  conscientious  and  methodical 
^^pse  of  the  original  sources ;  but  he  often  keeps  a  clear  view  of  the 
^^raoring  forces  of  history*  which  are  easily  lost  sight  of  when  one  has 

*  So  B^^mharcU.    Otickea  Appears  to  haw  kiiuwn  nothing  of  this  clAU8e« 
VOL*  XXX Vll,  X  X 
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been  too  much  accustomed  to  fix  bis  eyes  ou  tbe  trees  instead  of 
forest. 

As  has  been  said,  no  exception  whatever  can  be  taken  to  the  director 
of  Austrian  policy  during  the  decisive  years  1812  and  1813,       But  the 
limits  of  his  mitid  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  true  nature  of  his  policy 
indicated*     Nothing  could  be — to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Metto- 
nich's — ^more  correct  than  this  policy,  when  we  think  of  the  situatiofi 
of  Austria^  and  Metternich    conducted  it  with   dignity  and  pridci  not 
merely  towards  the  conqueror,  but  also  towards  his  own  emperor  i  buit 
it  was  Austrian,  not  German  policy.     *^In  relation   to  Austria,  the 
expression  of 'German  feeling,'  as  it  manifested  itself  after  the  catastrophe 
of  Prussia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  in  the  higher  strata  of 
the  population  there,  has  simply  the  value  of  a  myth/'    God  forbid  that 
we  should  blame  him  for  this.      Although  himself  born  and  educated 
in  the  Empire,  he  had  yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  become  entirely  an  Austrian; 
atid  if,  in  1805,  of  course  under  Hardenberg's  influence,  he  still  felt  the 
fall  of  the   Elector   of  Bavaria   as  a   betrayal  of   the  fatherland,  dow 
in  1813,  when  the  German  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  when  all  South 
Germany  fought   under   the   French  flag,  and  when  even   Prujssia  was 
obliged  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  idea  of 
the  German   fatherland  conld    have  for  a   practical   stateaman  at  the 
head  of  Austria  really  no  more  than  the  "  value  of  a  myth."      And  if 
he  grudged  great  results  to  Prussia,  was  he  not  perfectly  right  ?     He 
was  no  apostate  like  his  creature  Gentz,  who  already,  long  before  he 
entered  Metternich's  school,   railed  at  the  religion  of  his  fathers   and 
the  country    of    his    birth ;    nay,   made   his    position    by    fouling  hu 
neat,  and  then  translating  into   his  own   sophistico-rhetorieal   language 
his  master's  anti- Prussian  policy,  for  he  himself  never    had   a   single 
political     idea    unless   he    boriTJwcd    it     from    some    one.      He     who 
desires  to  form  a  conception  of  the  moral  superiority   of  the  Minister 
who  claimed  the  full  responsibility  for  his  deeds,  and  on  whom  the  lift 
and   death   of  a    great   State   depended,  over  the  cowardly   trembling 
]  writer  whom  he  employed,  and  whom   he  sheltered  with    hi.^   responai- 
lility,  should  read  the  vile  Memoir  of  Gentz  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
^11,  473^14),  and  Metternich's  noble  words  to  the  Emperor  before  he 
finally  declared  against  France  {12th  July,  1813) :  **  Can  I  count  on  your 
Majesty^s  firmness   in  case  Napoleon   does  not  accept  Austria's    basis 
of  peace  ?     Is  your  Majesty  immovably  determined,  in  that  event,  to 
commit  the  righteous  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  arms  of  Austria  and 
the  rest    of  united  Europe?   ....  Can    I   reckon   on  this,    that    his 
Majesty  will  stand  true  to  his  word^  and  seek  his  salvation  in  the  closest 
union  with  the  allies  ? ''     '^  I  must  have  no  obscurity  about  this  jmiiit^ 
for   every  step    I   take  will,   without   the  exactest   statement  of  your 
Majestj'^s  pleasure,  bear  the  stamp  of  an  unpardonable  ambigfiity.      We 
should  thereby,  instead  of  the  chance  of  peace,  and  an  advantageoni 
peace,  incur  only  the   chance  of   universal  animadversion^  and  of  tlie 
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l>le  TMin  m  tne  monareliy,  and  I  should,  with  the  best  iDtentiona 
the  good  of  the  Statc^  have  become  merely  the  unfortunate  iustru- 
meol  of  the  atinibiktiou  of  all  political  eonsideration^  of  all  moral 
cleTiif'  I  1  of  the   diasolution    of  all    inward    and    outward    bonds 

of    g       I    \   rtitJ'     We   kuow  from  Stadion   that  such   language    was 
necessaryi  that  **  it  was   impossible   to    calculate  for  so   much  as   a 
quarter  of  an   hour  on  the  Emperor  Francis/'  who  was  accustomed  to 
^*  leave    his    Ministers  in  the    lurch^    to    take  himself  off  after  a  lost 
^Bttle,  aud    to   recommend  them  to  the  good   God"  (Gentz).     Mct- 
oftmtch  knew  that,  and  spoke  and  acted  accordingly.    It  was  because  he 
knew  how  to  speak  and  act  with  so  much  decision,  after  he  had  for  three 
loD^  fears  known  how  to  be  silent  and  inactive^  that  he  attained  the 
greatest  results  which  he  attained  in  his  whole  career,     Metteruich's 
greatest  moment  were  the  three  years  from  1811  to  1813,    All  that  went 
before  was  only  preparation ;  all  that  came  after  was  only  the  unremitting 
attempt  to  bring  into  a  system   and  to  fonnulate   as   principles  what  a 
particular  situation  aud   peculiar    circumstances    suggested   to   a  fine 
mind  as  the  wav  of  salvation  out  of  straits. 


III. 

In  faotj  the  great  system  on  which  Metternich  in  later  years  was  wont 

||Id        *'     '     1       r   was  first  formed  after  1815.      This  system,  whereby 

Wh    ,  '  could  hinder  Austria  from  playing  a  leading  part  iu 

Central  Knropc  was  simply  "  evil,"  or,  what  was  the  same  thing  in  the 

Kirly  d  language^  *'  Jacobinism" — this  system  consisted^  as  is  well 

owi  utplc  immobility.     Things  should   remain   exactly  as  they 

had  been  re-^ arranged  with  so  much  trouble  in  1814  and  1815.     When 
anything  rose  up,  it  must   be  put  down.     Whatever  existed  was  holy, 
lyvtii  the  Sublime  Porte.     AVhoever  attacked  it   was  wicked.     Andrew 
Uofer  himself,  if  he  had  been  alii'e,  would  hare  been  treated  aa  a  god- 
less Jacobin.    Talleyrand  had  invented  Legitimacy  ;  Metteruich  invented 
^^Kighl/'     **  He  is  fortuuate  who  can  say  to  himself  that  he  does  not 
^^nd  in  the  way  of  eternal  right.     This  testimony  my  conscience  does 
^■k^eny  mc/'     What  this  eternal  right  properly  was,  first  appears  in  a 
^^^PUiape  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  181  !•  under  the  infiuence  of 
l^tleyraud.     Till  then  he  felt  his^way,  and  did  not  as  yet  know  whether 
the  "  r'         '  right^'  was  in  favour  of  Louis  XVIIL  ur  of  Napoleon  IL; 
n^r,  h'  idcd  at  first  against  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  I,,  as  against 

a  riotatioa  of  the  non-intervention  priuciplo.  (How  beautifully  this 
►the  "  unity  of  this  life/'  can  only  be  fully  measured  by  one 
clearly  in  mind  the  whole  polemic  of  Metternich  after 
1830  against  the  "  revolutionary  innovation  of  the  so*caUed  non-inter* 
fention  principle.")  So,  too,  he  was  in  the  beginning  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Mnrat^  whose  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  very  convenient  for  Austria, 
sad  whose  wife  had  been  one  of  the  Paris  flames  of  the  Chancellor; 


and   it  was   much  later  that 


he  discovered   the   ^^  eternal    right^'  was 
X  X  2 
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not    on   the   side   of  the   crowned  Ilussan      Iq    ISIO,  he   opposed 
decidedly  the  partition  of  Turkey,  but  lu  spite  of  the  "  eternal  righ 
laid  claim  to  a  share  for  Austria,  if  it  came  to  a  partitiott,  aud  not  o 
a  sharcj  but    the    '^greater  share.**     Even  a  hit  of  the  patrimonT 
Peter  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  Austria  without  the  **^  eternal  righ 
beiog  ?iolated  thereby;    and  the  eight  years  from  Campo   Formio 
Presburg  sufficed  to  establish  Austria's  "eternal  rigbf'  to  the  p 
of  Veuetiu.      13ut  it  was  especially  the  question  of  the  incorpi't 
Saxony  in  Prussia,  that  "immoral  proceeding**  as  Talleyrand  ti^rmed 
which  showed   how  very  wavering  Mctternich*s  idea   of  the  "ei 
right"  still  was  in  the  year  1814. 

At  first  he  had,  like  Castlercagh,  the  Cssar  Alexander,  and  every' 
also,  thought  the  thing  quite  natural,  correct,  nay,  self-evident,  aud  h 
else  admitted  as  much  formally  to  Prussia*  It  was  not  till  the  Empcn 
Francis  stated  to  him  plainly  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair,  that  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  then  o 
*'  in  order  not  to  leave  this  part  to  France  to  perform/'  It  was  not 
Talleyrand  promised  to  support  him  that  he  began  to  bave  patriotic  «i 
legitimist  scrupleijj  and  branded  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  in  Pnuda 
as  a  sin  against  'Hhe  common  fatherland"  {sic!). 

There  would  have  been  nothing  in  it,  if  he  had  not  promiaed 
opposite,  and  if  he  had  simply  explained  that  Austrian  interests  d 
not  permit  an  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  which  would  give  that  Pow 
too  great  a  preponderance  in  North  Germany.  What  could  be  ni' 
justifiable  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  than  that  he  sboii'  ' 
see  Poland  restored  than  Prussia  strengthened,  and  that  he  sin  i^ 

Prussians  supremacy  in  North  Germany-=-like  Russia's  dominion  oter 
Poland — more  than  the  influence  of  France  in  South  Germany? 
had  shown  itself  already  in  the  end  of  1813  in  Frankfort,  and  at  t 
beginning  of  1814  in  ChatiLIon.  He  remembered  too  well  the  League 
the  Princes  (1785),  which  he  had  already  described  in  his  fl  '  u; 
in  1801  as  '^  founded  by  Prussia  for  the  carrying  out  convenit 
cherished  views  of  supremacy."  He  knew  very  well  "  the  intentioiu 
Prussia,  never  on  any  occasion  abandoned,  which  were  bent  on  m 
else  but  on  making  the  destiny  and  existence  of  a  great  |»rt 
Germany  instrumental,  according  to  time  and  eircumstancc«,  to 
sian  schemes  of  aggrandisement/^  The  existence  of  such  a  jealooagr 
Prussia  in  his  mind,  before  he  devised  the  great  system  of  **  the  etcnuJ 
right,"  implied  no  kind  of  moral  fault.  Intleed  he  thought^  ewti  in 
1801^  that  a  true  statesman,  a  Frederick  II.,  would  have  tindcntood 
how,  in  the  position  of  Prussia,  "to  make  himself  the  moat  powerfil 
king  of  the  Continent/'  If  a  man  entertains  such  quite  positivQ  Titfw% 
of  the   duties   and  aims  of     v  n,   it   is,  to  say   the   least,  W 

taste  to  si>eak  of  the  interest  many  as  those  of  "  tJic  cpmnum 

fatherland/*      A  man   like   Mettermch,  who  knew  Gcmiaxiy  and  iti 
histon*,  should  have  left  it  to  the  French  to  repf«sent  tlic  wiia' 
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00  atid  protection  of  the  Central  States  of  Germany  as  a   Jefence 
Gerniau  freedom. 

Howe?er  this  may  be,  the  more  realistic  and  utilitarian  his  policy 
me,  the  more  idealistic  and  theoretical  became  his  language, 
c^  1815  he  was,  in  fact,  sure  of  his  point ;  he  had  discovered  the 
ciple  on  which  his  whole  policy  rested ;  and  not  only  all  those  who 
k  their  stand  upon  the  work  of  the  Vienna  Congi'ess,  but  also  all 
those  whoj  during  the  Congress,  had  opposed  its  decisions,  were  now 
aimpljr  revolutionaries.  Nay,  he  lent  retrospectively  to  his  earlier 
feelings  a  definite  bearing  and  character,  which  they  in  no  wise 
possessed  at  the  time.  He  had  always  justly  feared  and  hated  Prussia, 
as  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Austria  in  Germany.  His  very  first 
ipatchi  already  referred  to  (written  from  Dresden,  2nd  November, 
1),  breathed  this  hatred  with  a  juvenile  naivete  which  never  came 
k  to  him  in  later  years.  And  his  feelings  towards  Prussia  were  not 
ly  justified  by  the  interests  and  traditions  of  Austria ;  the  ^*  astute 
icy*^  of  the  Prussia  of  Lombard  and  Bcymc,  of  Haugwitz  and 
hesini,  was,  in  fact,  the  most  untrustworthy  and  weakest  which 
could  possibly  think  of.  Of  course,  he  hated  and  feared  the  policy 
the  opposite  party,  just  as  much  as  he  hated  the  bead  of  that  party, 
ihcrr  von  Stein,  with  a  double  hatred^  first  as  the  representative  of 
ssia,  and  next  as  an  idealist,  in-  whose  presence  he  felt  as  uncom- 
ble  as,  for  the  opposite  reason,  Grctchen  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mephistopheles.      But  it  was  much  later  that  he  first  discovered  the 

Kohitionary  spirit  in  Prussia,  and  also  in  Stein,  Wc  have  seen  how 
spoke  in  1808  of  the  riaing  in  Spain.  When  he  looked  back  on 
^t  ]>eriod  forty  years  later,  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  *'  rcvolu- 
nary  spirit  which  had^  in  the  year  1807,  assumed  the  mantle  of 
Prussian  patriotis^m,  and  afterwards  the  Teutonic  colours,  and  which 
was  represented   in   the  years  1812   and    1813   by  Preiherr  von   Stein, 

ficral  Gneisenau/'  and  others,  and  he  mourned  over  ^'  the  revolu- 
\ury  seed  which  had  borne  so  much  fruit  in  Prussia  since  1608,  and 
13)  spread  its  blades  over  an  extensive  field, '^  His  anxious  factotum, 
itz,  that  '*  fearless  spirit,^*  as  he  calls  himself,  had  already  begun 
JT€  him  to  scent  the  revolutionary  apij-it  in  Prussia,  his  fatherland, 
find  in  Frederick  William  III.,  from  whom  he  once  demanded  that  he 
should  give  his  country  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  began  as  far 
back  as  1813,  when  he  saw  to  bis  horror  that  the  "  war  of  liberation 
might  develop  into  a  war  of  freedom,''  to  reduce  to  a  system  of  policy 
his  fear  of  all  spontaneous  action  ;  he  named  Stein  "  le  veritable  per- 
tarbateur  du  repos  public  de  PAllemagne  et  de  FEurope  ;*'  he  thought 
things  could  not  go  on  in  Prussia  "  without  an  ascendancy  worse  than 
that  of  the  French  resulting  from  it,"  "  There  muat  be  a  return  of  belief, 
there  must  be  a  return  of  obedience,  there  must  be  a  thousand  times  less 
reasonings  or  Government  could  no  longer  be  carried  on.  The  evil  has 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  threatens  a  radical  dissolution/^    That 
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ime,  however,  too  strong  eveu  for  Mcttcruich.  He  thought  his  repre- 
sentative inclined  more  than  was  good  *'  to  paint  the  aitiiation  ia^ 
the  most  glaring  colonrs/'  and  mocked  at  Gentz  for  **  shuddering  ai 
the  sight  of  certain  operatiougj  as  if  shots  fell  in  the  Held  of  thought  i^ 
of  "vvhich  we  may  say,  by  the  way^  that  it  ia  the  only  word  in  both 
volumes  that  has  a  personal  character.  After  1814,  however,  the 
master  went  beyond  the  servant.  Revolution  became  the  red  rag  to  him. 
He  lost  all  control,  all  discrimination,  when  he  spoke  of  it ;  Lombanl 
and  Haugwitz  were  classed  with  Arndt  and  Jahn,  Gueisenau  with 
Robespierre.  So  much  can  system  and  self*confidence  blind  the 
cleverest  men.  "  The  Prussian  ParticularLsts  and  abstract  TeutomAnei'^ 
of  1813  were  Jacobins.  The  Central  Government  of  the  conqoertd 
countries  (1813),  which  was  formed  by  *'the  heads  of  the  popular 
party/*  and,  among  othera,  by  the  "passionate  politician/'  Stein . 
**  organiied  the  revolution,  which  would  infallibly  have  broken  out  in  Gef^^ 
many^  but  for  the  subsequent  exertions  of  the  united  Courts  for  tli 
own  salvation  and  that  of  their  peoples,*'  The  shrewd,  experienced  snii^^ 
of  the  world  entirely  lost  hia  gauge  of  men^  of  their  social  pwtiQii; 
and  of  what  that  involved,  and  still  more  of  their  ideas  thesn8elve& 
A  thoroughly  aristocratic  nature  like  that  of  Stein  tliiia  becaxne 
to  him  like  a  democratic  leveller,  and  be  thought  a  Count  ConfiikK 
nieri  would  play  the  part  of  a  Danton. 

The  volumes  yet  to  come  will  enlighten  us  regarding  the  Metleraiob 
of  the  period  of  peace  from  1815  till  1848.  But  a  document  reeentlj 
published  throws  a  peculiar  light  on  his  position  towards  the  ^^reroliiticBL'' 
This  is  a  fragment  from  Count  Confalonieri's  manuscript  lienoiEi^ 
which  M.  Tabarrini  has  given  us  in  his  exeeUent  Biogrmpliy  of  GiM> 
Capponi.*  This  "reprieved"  and  severely  health^brokcn  nu 
beoi  released  for  two  days  of  hia  dmina^  which  had  left 
wounds  upon  him,  when  Metlemich  ofered  to  pay  him  a  ti&I 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  see  a  man  not  at  heart  b^  degrading  liimaelf 
be  the  instrunkent  of  the  freaks  of  tyranny  of  Francis,  or  to  \ 
noblemuL  iizge  another  nobleman  in  the  most  prentn^  way  ta  diriiommr; 
for  what  else  was  it  when  he  asked  the  Count  to  ioipeacli  Us  swora 
oomradesy  and  especially  the  Prince  Carignan  (Charies  Albert)  ?  Qm 
would  &in  turn  away  frx>m  tliis  apectadiv  aUlMiagh  it  ia  a  great  m6^ 
faction,  after  Uiese  attempts  to  sediioe,  to  refiv^  oaeaelf  wiili  ^ 
diivalrous  ateadftatness  of  tlie  Italian.  Oar  ooQecn  at  prannt*  kow* 
ever,  is  only  with  the  fine-span  theories  of  the  man,  and  not  wilk  Ui 
numl  worth.  Uc  tlK>«kglit  tbcrv  wdakl  be  no  nioffv  gitwind  te 
Jaeobina*  anardmts^  and  of&x  rcrolatioiustSy  if  a  goieiaiqii  vise  lot 
weak  aad  alioadj  aetnally  miiicd.  *^  Kop  llie  pf«aehing  of  iIms 
can  no  longer  sive  any  can&e  for  (bar.      Bnl  it    k 
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jritli   the   so-called  pure    Liberals,  the  doctrinaires,  the  philauthropiBta, 

»j*e  who  baud  themselves  together  for  the  atlvaacement  of  eiilighten- 

xneBt  and  of  general  civiiizatton.    *    .    .    .    These   are  the  mea^   the 

iDioas,  the  propaganda^  which  do  iujuiy  to  governments  in  peaceful 

ica ;  these  are  what  alone  we  have  now  to  fear  and  extirpate.     Their 

inions  are   gilded ;   they  are  listened  to ;   they  insinuate   themselves 

wly  into   the   mind  j   they  fieducc,  persuade,   corrupt  the  very  people 

ho  would  bo  horrified  by  revolutionary  ideas  if  they  appeared  in  less 

seductive  guisei< Y'our  adherents  are  now  our  only  foes*  .  *  *   . 

You  see  tliat  I  am  open  with  you.  ,  ,  .  ,  The  times  are  gone  by  w*hen 
politics  was  an  art  of  secrecy  and  deception ;  it  is  now  one  of  openness 
and  publicity. (I).  Anstria makes  no  mystery  in  tlic  world  of  its  political 
j>  ;  'os.  It  is  strong  enough  to  uphold  them  unconditionally  in  its 
c  iites,  and  it  is  sufficiently  listened  tu  and  respected  to  make  them 

accepted  in  other  States.  Europe  will  come  to  see  that  it  owes  ita. 
^reservation  to  it,  France  will  attend  to  us  better  than  it  has  yet 
one,  I  venture  to  pledge  my  word  that  Europe  will  in  a  few  years 
be  more  peaceful  than  it  has  ever  been  before/'  "In  a  few  yeara*^ 
kbh  dominion  in  Greece  was  overthrown  against  the  will  of  Austria, 
le  legitimate  dynasty  in  France  was  dethroned^  tmeutes  had  become 
Clironic  in  Pans,  and  downright  insurrection  flamed  in  Poland,  in  Italy, 
in  Spain* 

It  is  known  that  the  Chancellor  never  learnt  anything  from  all  this, 
but  remained  after,  as  before  the  July  Bevolution,  the  man  of  Carlsbad 
nd  Laibach  still.  His  Autobiography  shows  that  in  ISil, — nay,  even  in 
852,^ — after  his  whole  system,  his  IVdtordnunt/  had  broken  down, 
lie  still  cherished  tlie  same  views.  "  It  has  seldom  happened  to 
me/'  said  he  in  1834  to  Varnhagen,  "and  in  important  things  never,  to 
have  to  retract  anything  or  to  confess  myself  to  have  been  wrong," 
Beactbn  remained  his  political  ideal,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
Con«ervative,  whereas  he  was  only  an  inverted  revolutionary.  The 
fundamental  error  of  < Continental  politicians  of  the  two  opposite  school^ 
vho  always  identify  reaction  and  conservatism,  and  look  upon  the 
Church  as  the  necessary  ally  of  the  Conservative  interest,  was  thoroughly 
shared  in  by  Metternich  and  his  school.  The  true  Conservative  has 
too  firm  a  belief  in  the  preserving  powers  of  society  to  ^ek  to  help 
tbem  by  violent  reaction.  He  thinks  superstition  and  priestcraft  a 
greater  danger  to  the  State  or  to  peaceful  development  than  freedom 
and  publicity,  which  are  tlie  only  atmosphere  for  sound  normal  life. 
Tu  tlie  reactionary  J  on  the  other  hand^  an  artificial  standstill,  where 
possible  artificial  retrogression,  artificially  maintained  secrecy  and 
darkness  and  silence,  constitute  the  sum  of  all  statesmanship,  and  the 
very  breath  of  life  of  its  activity.  Unlimited  freedom  does  not  frighten 
the  Conservative  so  loug  as  the  supremacy  of  law  is  not  called  in 
question.  He  allows  the  laity  to  speak  and  write,  so  long  as  poli- 
ticians alone  are  allowed  to  act.     He    stands  in  no   way  opposed  to 
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changCj  but  only  to  overthrow,  just  as  also  he  does  not  contend  again 
alteration  of  laws  according  tu  times  and  circumstances^  but  only  to 
legislation  according  to  h  priori  theories*  The  reactionary,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  the  revolutionary  in  his  partiality  for  such  theories,  and 
for  violent  production  of  certain  definite  social  conditions^  and  in  his 
impatience  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Now  Metternich  was  tlie  archetype 
of  the  reactionary  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  is  worse,  he  was 
80,  not  from  tcmpcranientj  like  his  master,  who  could  endure  no  contra- 
diction, nor  from  conviction,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Conviction  came 
in  his  case  as  an  afterthought,  and  his  temperament  was'  mild,  good- 
hearted,  and  disposed  to  toleration. 

The  whole  profound  political  wisdom  of  which  he  knew  how  to  talk 
so  much,  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  old  Austrian  policy  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
obstinately  desired  to  return  after  his  unhappy  experiment  with  Stadioo* 
It  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Francis^  from  first  to  last,  that  decided 
things,  and  Metternich  was  only  its  most  willing  and  obedient  in strumenL 
Of  course,  he  will  have  us  believe  that  he  did  everything,  and  the  I,  T,Ij 
ndsum  qui  fecij  is  especially  in  these  posthumous  delineations  intolerablf 
prominent*  He  is  reported  to  have  once  said  in  his  exile  that  he  had 
often  ruled  Europe,  but  never  Austria ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  no 
power  in  internal  affairs,  but  was  omnipotent  in  foreign  relations.  That 
is  also,  however,  to  be  taken  with  reserve ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  home 
Francis,  and  Francis  alone,  prescribed  what  was  to  be  done.  Metter- 
nich was  only  the  adroit  servant  who  found  the  ways  and  means  to  do 
the  thing  prescribed,  and  who  at  the  same  time  set  out  that  which  hap- 
pened— or  did  not  happen — in  high-sounding  philosopbical  phraaes ;  and 
when  the  hard,  self-willed,  8i>oiled  Sovereign  had  departed  this  life, 
then  the  Minister,  long  before  crystallised  into  a  Polonius,  carriecl  on 
the  play  from  his  own  hand,  because  it  had  become  to  him  a  secood 
nature,  and  he  really  believed  that  thoughts  stood  behind  his  phrase- 
ology. 

Varnhagen  tells  us  how,  in  the  year  of  Francis'  death,  he  visited  the 
Chancellor  in  Baden,  and  how  astonished  he  was  at  his  toleration. 
'  Everything  the  Minister  then  said  sounds  like  a  chapter  out  of  the 
just  published  Autobiography  :  there  are  the  same  commonplace,  ex- 
pressed often  in  the  same  words — a  proof,  by  the  way,  what  a  good 
^listener  and  what  a  faithful  reporter  Varnhagen  was.  There  is  the  same 
self-sufficient,  pedantic,  didactic  tone  which  became,  by  degrees,  ^'exeesstvo 
and  very  wearisome,"  but  there  is  also  the  same  fairness  to  persodia  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  The  "powerful  attraction  which  he  pot* 
sessed  in  so  rich  a  degree  for  the  most  diverse  natures,  was  due  to 
this,  that  he  left  your  mind  and  intelligence  perfectly  free/'  8a»  agati!, 
he  spread  '^  harmless  freedom  and  iiccurrty,''  and  admitted  the  opiniont 
of  his  guests,  although  the  flow  of  his  talk  seldom  suffered  them  to  be 
expressed ;  nay,  he  boasts  that  nobody  understood  the  value  of  (reiedlMii 
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peech  b^flB^Bt^ie,  and  he  could  even  enjoy  Heine's  attiick*^  pro- 
dded hia  vanity  was  not  the  loser ;  he  knows  "  in  business  neither  love  nor 
hato^ ;"  "  persons  are  for  hira  entirely  excluded  from  consideration/'  &c. ; 
exactly  as  in  the  "  Key  to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Thinking  and 
Acting/^  Tliere  is  much  self-dceeiitiou  in  all  thb,  and  even  the  shrewd 
Varuhagen  was  deceived  by  it ;  but  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  neverthe- 
less. A  fine  and  just  judgment  of  men  is  one  of  Mettcrnich's  best  points, 
and  this  psychological  insight,  as  well  as  indifference  to  criticism •  in- 
ci«ased  in  him  as  he  advanced  in  life.  The  inexorable  tyranny  of  the  press, 
the  Carlsbad  resolutions,  and  everything  of  that  sort  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  referred  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  w  horn  Met  tern  ieh  served  only 
too  submissively.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  limits  of  Metternich's 
toleration.  The  Chancellor  was  before  all  a  man  of  society,  and  obeyed 
without  trouble  the  supreme  law  of  all  social  intercourse,  that  one 
should  see  in  the  society  one  visits  or  receives  only  equals,  whose 
opinion  one  is  bound  to  respect  from  simple  good  breeding,  not  from 
principle  or  policy.  This  was  naturally  not  the  case  with  him  in  oSicial 
intercourse  with  inferiors,  where  discipline  and  hierarchical  subordination 
H  are  necessary.  Nor  was  it  so  with  him  in  public  life,  and  towards  social 
^^1  equals^  whose  natures  were  totally  different  from  his  own.  But  that  was 
^^^Vtiot  iotolerancej  but  a  defect  in  understanding  them.  He  knew  how  to 
^B|rtiiiiate  all  varieties  of  men  of  his  own  category,  aud  gave  them  their  due* 
^Hb  could  even  come  to  an  understanding  with  a  Napoleon,  highly  as  he 
surpassed  him,  and  fantastic  as  he  could  be,  because  he  spoke  the  same  kind 

■  of  language  ;  but  he  could  not  possibly  do  so  with  a  Canning  or  a  Stein, 
because  the  Realist   could   see  nothing   but  enthusiasts  or   reprobates 
ID  such  Idealists,     Now  he  who  does  not  understand  idealism  does  not 
understand  reality  perfectly  either.     Ideas  which  have  become  facts  are 
«        realities,  and  to  mistake  them  even  after  they  have  become  factSj  is  just 
^t  — narrowness.      A  true    statesman  must  have   seen  that  in  the  years 
^B  1815-1830  revolution,  as  a  destructive  force  was  no  match  for  the  rein* 
PV  rigorated  preserving  powers  of  society,  and  that  to  persecute  it  could  only 
be  to  give  it  new  strength,  as  it  has  actually  done,     A  true  statesman 

kmust  have  seen  that  revolution  as  a  moving  force  was  a  fact 
which  could  not  be  suppressed^  and  that  he  had  consequently  to  reckon 
with  it^  and  not  waste  his  time  and  trouble  trying  to  annihilate  it,  and 
Metternich,  who  tried  this,  was  in  nowise  better  than  the  narrow  poli- 
ticians of  the  democratic  school,  who  imagined  that  one  could  and  must 
extirpate  the  Conservative  forces  from  the  national  life,  Metternich's 
anti-revolutionary  policy— or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  an ti- revolu- 
tionary policy  of  the  Emperor  Francis  which  Metternich  applied,  reduced 
to  a  system^  and  finally  believed  in— has  been  bitterly  avenged  on  its 
lieim.  Thirty-three  beautiful  years  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
as  it  were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  affording  the  Continental  nations 
a  time  uf  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  self-government^  were  lost^  and  the 
result  was  the  immaturity  of  1848,  under  the  consequences  of  which  we 
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still  labour.     It  is  not  enough    that .  one  is  a  perfect    diplomatist,  fts 
Mctteruich  undoubtedly  was^  to  be  also  a  great  guiding  statesraan. 

But  were  not  the  years  of  peace  his  work,  and  that  of  those  who  were 
of  the  same  mind  with  him  ?     And  is  this  blessing  of  forty  years^  peace 
to  be  rated  so  low  ?     Certainly  not ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clearly 
made  out,  as  it  would  appear  from  Metternich's  representation   of  it, 
that  the    long  peace  was   the  work  of  the   diplomatists  assembled    at 
Vienna.     Much  was  spoken  there  about  balance  of  power,  and  much  waft 
spoken  there  about  Tirtue,  but  it  all  issued  in  a  higgling  about   souls, 
Talleyrand  denounced  the  division  of  Poland  with  all  the   cbi%"alro4i4 
indignation  Mhich  became  him  so  well,  but  he  resisted  its  restoration,  if 
that  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia. 
Geographical,  historical,  nay,  even  military  considerations  were  not  from 
first  to  last  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  occasion  of  previous  treaties 
of  peace,  it  was  asked  what  province  was  necessary  to  the  conqueror  for 
his  protection,  what  one  would  open  an  outlet  for  his  trade,  what  com- 
binations would  be  for  the  good  of  Europe  in  general  :  but  in  Vieima 
none  asked  anything,  except  how  many  souls,  i.£**,  recruits  and  tax-p*ye«, 
it  could  get  hold  of,  but  whether  they  were  South  or  North,  wbether 
they  were  Polish,  Italian,  or  German  in  nationalityj  whether  they  were 
former  subjects  or  new  accessions — that  waa  all  aeiitimentality  and  enthii* 
siasm  to  the  great  Ilealists  who  had  all  gone  more  or  less  to  Xapoleon'« 
school.    Even  the  Utrecht  Peace,  in  which  the  conquerors  gave  away  quite 
as  lightheartedly  every  advantage  they  had  gained,  showed  more  poUtioal 
wisdom,  for  it  took  for  its  basis  the  traditions  of  Europe,  and  the  oiqgaiiic 
historical  conditions  and  interests  which  had  grown  up,  whereas  cluiiioe 
and  caprice  supplied  the  rule  for  everything  at  Vienna,      No ;  the  Vieim* 
Congress,  which,  moreover,  was  not  led  by  Mettemich,  but  by  Taltyrand^ 
had  little  merit  in  producing  the  forty  years  of  peace.     These  were  the 
consequence  of  the  universal  need  for  rest,  and  the  profound  exhauatioii 
of  Europe,  and  not  the  consequence  of  wise  combinatioas  on  ihe  part  of 
(libe    diplomatists  at  Vienna.       What   new    stAtesmaidike  thought  wan 
there   realised  at  Menna  ?     Was   the  fiamous  balance  of  power  remlty 
established  there  ?      Will  any  one  seriously  assert  that  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which  certainly  contributed  as  much  aa  the  other  three  Powers  tu 
the  downfall  of  the  common  enemy,  counted  for  as  much  after  1815  as 
any  one  of  the  other  four  Powers  ?     On  what  tbeii  did  this  balaiioe  of 
power  rest,  but   an  the  dismemberment   aitd  subjection  of  two  great 
civilized  peoples  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  that  wm  ako  the  esae  with  the 
W  estphalian  Peace,  which  yet  8o  many  historians  eitol  as  the  greati^ 
diplomatic  maalerpieee  of   all   times.       Yes,    btit  Gcmumy  and  Italy 
bad  recovered  in  1815  the  coosdoosaess  of  Daltooalsty  thej  had  OOA* 
pleiely  lost  in  1048,  whkh  alten  the  case  eutaiely.     And   Hitle  aa  a 
I  German  can  praise  the  Weetplialiaii  Peace  he  mttil  Jt^  conbae  that 
France,   which  in  the  firmt  half  of  the  serei^tceiitli  oeatunr  €ciBle»ded 
at    the  head  of  Eurojie  against  the  tkint  of  the   Hiffebaiga   for  the 
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empire  of  the  world,  uoderstoad  its  task  in  Munster  better,  and  knew 
better  liow  to  execute  it,  thau  Austiia  understood  or  fulfilled  its 
taak  io  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century^  when  their  resijective 
parts  were  transposed.  For  even  were  one  to  admit  that  Metternicb 
bad  a  right  to  sacrifico  the  interests  of  Europe  to  those  of  Austria, 
it  is  atill  very  questionable  whether  he  did  this  efiectively — and 
whether  he  thus  introduced  any  new  idea  into  history.  Had  not  Thugut 
and  Cobenzl  alreiidy  inaugurated  the  ItaUaii  policy  of  Metternich  ?  And 
oven  if  one  acknowledges  that  it  wm  conformable  to  the  German  and  im- 
perial traditions  of  Austria  to  prefer  seeking  the  basis  of  its  position  as  a 
great  power  in  Germany  and  Italy  rather  than  in  theKast,  and  that  it  needed 
a  statesmanlike  genius  of  the  first  rank  to  strike  out  voluntarily  into  this 
new  path,  wliich  then  offered  so  many  fewer  difficulties  than  it  now  does 
since  the  awakening  of  the  feeling  of  nationality  in  the  motley  Austrian 
Empire,  and  which  has  only  been  forcibly  entered  upon  in  our  own 
day, — ^the  way  in  which  the  two  dependencies  of  Austria  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, Germany  and  Italy,  were  ruled^  remains  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  an 
extremjely  short-sighted  ooe^  and  in  the  latter  country  even  a  brutal  one, 
whichj  like  aU  short-sighted  and  violent  government*  could  only  weaken 
the  governing  state.  And  what  good  did  Priuce  Metternich's  conservative 
Eastern  policy  do  him  ?  Did  Greece  not  free  itself  in  spite  of  it  ?  Waa 
not  the  influence  of  Russia  at  Constantinople  gi'eater  after  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  than  before  it?  Did  it  hinder  the  ailiauee  of  Hankiar 
Iskelessi  ?  Did  it  withdraw  the  Dannbian  Principalities  from  Russian 
influence?  And  what  was  gained  by  the  blind  fear  of  Russia  which 
Metternich  and  his  creature  Gentz  at  that  time  brought  into  vogue, 
which  has  paralyzed  Central  Europe  and  kept  it  in  a  tremor  for  forty 
years,  and  which  has  not  even  yet  disappeared,  after  we  have  had  so 
many  proofs  of  tlie  aggressive  impotence  of  that  power,  and  after  every 
liberated  province  of  Turkey  b^  developed  into  a  secret  enemy  of  itH 
liberator? 

And  the  part  of  leader  of  Europe,  which  the  Chancellor  fain  ascribes 
to  himself,  how  long  did  it  last  ?  Not  ten  years  passed  after  the  Con- 
gress when  Austria  wa»  everywhere  compelled  to  terms,  where  it  hoped  to 
lead*  Neither  Canning,  nor  even  Yillele,  neither  Nicholas,  nor  even 
Frederick  William  III.,  went  in  tow  after  Austria;  and  in  fact  it  was 
Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  which  gave  the  decisive  word  in  all  Eu- 
ropean questions  and  not  Austria. 

That  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to  MetteruicVs  services  to  Austria 
and  Europe  in  a  difficult  time ;  only  we  should  not  forget  how  dear 
he  has  rated  these  services  himself  Metternich  who  guided  Austria 
between  1809  and  1813  past  the  most  threatening  rocks  with  vigilance, 
adroitness,  and  decision,  let  the  ship  he  saved  rot  and  go  to  pieces,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  constitution  which  had  enabled  it  to  weather 
the  most  dangerous  storm,  must  also  serve  for  the  calm  sea,  and  that  every 
improvement  only  threatened  its  existence.    There  were  two  Mctternicha, 
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indeed^ — one  before  and  another  after  1815.  Not  that  Mettemich  had 
suddenly  altered  at  forty, — ^nobody  alters, — ^but  the  situation  was  a 
different  one,  and  youth  had  now  departed  from  him.  Metternich  had 
no  originality,  but  he  had  a  high  talent  for  adaptation.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  determined  by  things  and  men ;  he  did  not  determine 
things  or  men.  Even  where  he  won  men  to  his  person,  he  was  un- 
able to  win  them  to  his  ideas,  just  because  those  ideas  were  wanting 
in  all  originality  and  all  positive  substance.  Even  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  where  his  proper  importance  lay,  he  was  greater  in 
defence  than  in  attack,  just  because  there  is  something  creative 
in  the  offensive,  and  he  lacked  the  creative  power  entirely.  At 
last  he  persuaded  himself,  as  we  all  willingly  do,  that  his  dispositions 
and  capacities  were  the  results  of  reflection  and  will.  His  want  of  crea- 
tive power  made  him  believe  that  political  life  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  creative,  but  only  with  the  conservative  activity.  He  thus 
suffered  the  qualities  which  he  had  developed  in  the  strain  of  the 
moment  and  in  the  freshness  of  youth  to  slumber  in  tranquil  times  and 
in  old  age,  because  no  lively  excitement  stirred  them  from  without  and 
called  them  into  activity.  Metternich  the  practical  man  became  Met- 
temich the  theoretical.  It  is  a  pity  only  that  the  latter  wrote  the 
history  of  the  former. 

Ka&l  Hillbbrand. 


[Note.— This  paper,  as  well  as  that  on  ''  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,*'  which  was 
published  in  the  Contehforart  Review  for  January  last,  were  originallv  written  in  (Jerman, 
and  intended  for  Germans,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have  recognised.  Although  the  fiMst 
may  be  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the  present  case,  it  was  not  so  with  the  former  article, 
from  which  the  author  would  have  removed  several  passages,  as  expressing  things  familiar 
to  every  cultivated  E^lishman,  toned  down  others  to  certain  conventional  forms  usual 
when  we  speak  to  people,  rather  than  of  them  ;  above  all,  he  would  have  corrected  a  ^ood 
many  sentences  in  which  his  ideas  had  suffered  by  their  passing  into  a  foreign  idiotti, 
— had  time  and  distance  allowed  him  to  re- write  the  article  in  English,  or,  at  leasts  to  revise 
the  translation,  as  he  has  done  in  the  present  case.] 
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THE  theory  of  Rent  has  always  been  a  raatter  of  peculiar  iaterest  to 
Engliah  economists.  Foreignera  who  write  about  Political 
Economy  have  frequently  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  copiouanesa 
with  which  the  topic  is  debated  in  Eoglandj  and  have  even  thought  that 
the  attention  which  Englishmen  give  to  the  subject  is  akin  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  everybody  who  pretends  to  social  position  is  sup- 
posed to  purchase  a  Peerage,  There  is  some  reason  for  the  astonish- 
ment. It  is  very  rarely  that  the  late  Mr.  Mill  is  intolerant  of  adverse 
opinion  I  when  he  is  dealing  with  economical  subjects.  But  as  he  states 
that  any  man  who  attempts  to  tamper  with  bargains  which  the  State 
has  made  is  a  knave^  so  he  hints  not  obscurely  his  conviction,  that  any 
one  who  rashly  touches  the  ark  of  the  deductive  economists,  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  is  a  fool. 

The  present  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  peculiarly  fit  time  to 
discuss^  not  the  theory,  but  the  history  of  Rent,  With  tliose  who 
believe  that  Political  Economy,  taken  apart  from  facts,  is  always  a 
barren,  and  very  often  a  dangerous  theory,  nothing  which  throws  light 
on  the  process  by  which  farmer's  rents  have  been  developed,  will  be 
without  its  value  in  the  economical  interpretation  of  social  problems. 
For  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  disturbance  of  the  traditional 
relations  between  landowners  and  farmers  will  lead  to  permanent  results, 
certainly  in  the  occupation,  and  not  improbably  in  the  tenure  of  land. 
For  the  landed  interest,  however  widely  or  however  narrowly  it  may  be 
interpreted  (whether  it  is  understoorl  to  refer  to  the  tlirce  recipients, 
landlord,  farmer,  and  farm  labourer,  as  Lord  Beacons  field  has  divided 
that  interest,  omitting  somewhat  oddly  the  Church,  of  which  the  present 
Prime  Minister  is  understood  to  be  as  staunch  a  defender  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  was;    or  whether  it  merely  refers  to  the  territorial   magnates. 
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whom  ungenerous  critics  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  merely  thiak- 
ing  of),  must  be  always  able  to  command  the  most  active  atteution* 
Agriculture  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  civilisation,  as  its  success 
is  the  mcaaurc  of  all  other  industry.  Whatever  dwarfs  it  therefore, 
renders  it  insecure  or  especially  risky,  or  in  any  way  impedes  ita  healthy 
progress, ,  is  a  mischief  in  the  excision  of  which  all  are  intereste 
and  for  which  no  surgery  can  be  too  prompt.  It  is  not  indee 
intended  in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  any  economical  or  political 
controversy,  to  discuss  the  theory  of  rent,  or  to  examine  the  coii^ 
sequences  of  primogeniture.  These  are  topics  of  great,  perhaps 
enduring  interest,  though  the  latter  is  a  mere  conventional  arran| 
ment,  the  beginning  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  importance  of  an 
expedient  long  since  passed  away, — the  policy  which  William  thej 
Norman  adopted  towards  his  comrades  of  the  Conquest. 

The  very  rudest  agriculture  has  always  produced  much  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  the  labourer  and  for  those  dependent  on  him.  An  agricultural 
people  always  therefore  developes  a  leisure  class,  and  as  invariably 
renders  that  state  of  things  possible  in  which  other  labourers  beside  the 
agriculturist  can  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  development  of 
agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  first  condition  of  civilisation,  and  the 
primary  or  rather  sole  cause  of  that  division  of  employments  which  all 
economists  have  recognised  as  at  once  the  great  result  and  the  principal 
factor  of  opulence.  Undoubtedly  the  first  recipients  of  rent  treated  the 
contributor  with  great  indiscretion^  for  they  oppressed  him  mightily,  and 
even  up  to  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  peasant  in  France  bore  nearly  all  the  burdens  of  government 
as  well  as  supplied  the  means  for  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  nobles. 
rWius  Adam  Smith  was  historically  not  far  wrong  when  he  alleged  that 
ancient  rents  were  in  their  nature  a  tax  levied  by  the  strong  hand  upon 
the  defenceless  agriculturbt.  Some  of  the  most  instnictive  iUustra- 
tiona  of  this  kind  of  rents  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
conquests  effected  by  the  Saxon  Christians  of  the  tenth  century  in  their 
struggle  with  the  heathen  Slavs,  and  eontinned  for  several  centuries  after- 
wards  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  most  savage  and  rapacious  brigands,  iilj 
all  probability,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  conquest  of  i 
Slavs  was  always  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  bishop  with  a 
chapter,  who  were  ordinarily  endowed  with  the  fourth  at  least  of  the 
lands  previously  possessed  by  the  conquered  tribe.  It  further  becii 
the  duty  of  the  vanquishctl  to  cultivate  the  estate  of  their  ecdesiasticall 
superiors,  and  very  soon  the  obligation  of  imying  tithes  on  the  resiiliie* 
€f  their  possessions  was  imposed  upon  those  aifixrced  oonv^^rla.  Tq 
retum  for  tlicse  serious  liabilities,  the  Slavs  were  baptised.  But  the 
had  aa  awkward  habit  of  frequently  relapsing  into  Psganbto,  and  there-~^ 
upon  of  rising  in  arms  against  the  holy  men  who  bad  pianted  these 
aalablisbiiients  in  their  midst, 

Umi  oarlieat  endeaea  whidi  we  have,  other  than  caa  be  eoOc 
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Domesday,  a  document  which,  strange  to  say,  has  never  been 
interpreted,  is  that  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  social  condition  of  England  at  that  period  is  wholly 
"^tudike  anything  which  has  existed  elsewhere,  and  yet  it  has,  in  some 
I  I  particulars,  survived  to  the  present  time*  llie  largest  and  most 
^bmportant  district  of  the  parish  or  manor  belonged  to  the  lord*  But 
^Vevery  one  else  in  the  parish  possessed  house  and  land^  along  \rith 
y  valuable  rights  of  common,  so  valuable  indeed  that  the  actual  amount 
of  land  in  the  possession  of  the  freeholders  and  serfs  gives  but  little  idea 
as  to  the  distribution  of  such  comforts   as   the  time   and  the  circum- 

» stances  allowed,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  extensive  commons 
ji^xisted  in  all  parishes,  bat  I  have  never  found,  in  the  records  of  many 
thousands  among  such  parishes  or  manors,  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  land  iu  any  place  was  enclosed  and  held  in  severalty. 

Everybody  paid  rent.     The  lord  was   under  certain  liabilities  to  the 
o%xr*lord,  or  the  king  in  case  he  were  a  tenant  of  the  crown,  the  free- 
holders and  serfs  to  their  superior.     Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  rent  was 
a  service,  as  was  the    military   obligation   of  the   knightj  the  religious 
offices  of  the  monastery  or   chantry,  the  labour  of  the  serf.     But  the 
peeuliarity  in  the  service  was    that  its  amount  is  invariably  fixetL      I 
have  never  seen  any  single  instance,  even   in  the  earliest  times^  of  the 
jL«lave  proper — i.e.,  of  a  person  whose  services  could  be  demanded  at  the 
^■discretion   of  his  owner,  and  who  recei%'ed   a  bare  subsistence   as  the 
^■eqmvalent  of  his  labour.      Some  disadvantages  belonged  to  the  condition 
iPiof  a  serf.     He  was  disabled  from  quitting  the  place  of  his   birth   and 
nurture^  except  by  the  payment   of  an  annual  tax,   known  VLSt  chivage. 
He  could  not  rise  from  his  rank,  or   bear  arms  in  the  national  militia, 
or  enter  the  church,  or  take  religions  orders,  unless  he  were  formally 
manumitted,    and  even  then    it   appears   that  the    stain  of  his  origin 
remained  a  disability.     The  marriage  of  his  daughter  was  permitted  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  a  custom  which  continued,  in  some  places  at 
least,  till  the   civil  wars   of  the   fifteenth   century*     He   could,  we  are 
told,  maintain  no  action  for  civil  wrongs    against    his  lord,   though  he 
could  for  personal  injuries.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  possessed  land, 
and  could  not  be  ejected  from  his  holding,  except   by  the  judgment  of 
the  manor  court,  in  which   the   freeholders   sat  as  jurymen.      He  was 
tied  to  the  soil,  but  he  was  not  nearly  so  badly  olf  as   his   descendant 
was,  under  the  old  law  of   parochial  settlement.      He   could  not  bear 
arms  iu  the  militia,  but  he  sat  on  the  jury  of  the  manor,  when  offences 
were  tried,  and  the  peace  was  prcsen^d  ;  and,  in   an  indirect  way,  the 
poasesgion  of  arms  was  not  denied  him.      He  could  serve  in  the  king's 
l^nrivate  army,  that  body  of  picked  and  drilled   men  who  won  the  great 
^^ctoricA  of  the  hundred  years'  war.     We   are   expressly  informed  that 
some  of  the  most  considerable  captains  in  the  armies   of  Edward  III. 
roee  from  the  condition  of  serfage  to  that  of  knighthood. 

was  a  special  feature  in  English  tenures  that  the  liabilities  of  the 
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tenant  were  fixed*  Tlic  assessments  on  which  the  subsidies  wci? 
granted  to  the  Crown  in  the  days  of  the  first  Edward  were  unaltered 
in  the  times  immediately  prceeding  the  great  civil  war  of  the  seventeenlb 
century,  except  to  be  lowered  lu  amount.  The  rents  of  freeholder  and 
serf,  and  the  farms  of  the  towns,  were  equally  uuchangetl  and  im- 
clmngeable.  At  some  early  periodj  of  which  there  is  no  record,  the 
labour  rents  of  the  serf  were  exchanged  for  fixed  raonej  payments^  and 
after  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  which  occurs  in  the  laat  half 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century^  an  attempt  to  revise  the  bargain,  and  to 
exact  labour  instead  of  the  commutation^  led  to  the  Peasants'  Wttr* 
which  very  nearly  overset  the  Government.  Thenceforward  no  attempt 
WJ15  made  to  enforce  labour,  though  the  money  commutation  continued 
to  be  an  important  source  of  income  to  the  lord  at  least  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  insurrection  of  Tyler,  In  timcj  and  by  some 
process  of  which  the  particulars  are  lost,  the  labour  rents  of  the  peasant 
were  merged  in  the  ordinary  dues  of  the  copyholder.  The  fee  farm 
rents  of  the  freeholders  still  survive,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  illii*- 
tration  which  could  be  given  of  the  rise  in  the  rent  of  land, 
for  assuredly  when  they  were  first  imposed  they  represented  wh^ 
would  be  called  in  modern  language  the  full  letting  value  of  the 
tenancy. 

There  was^  however,  another  particular  in  which  it  seems  that  England 
was  entirely  unlike  other  countries.  Everybody  cultivated  land,  Crom 
the  king  to  the  peasant^  and  the  capital  of  the  great  landowners  wi$ 
far  more  valuable  than  tlicir  estates.  Everybody  was  interested  in 
keeping  the  peace^  for  the  nobles  in  those  days  had  that  kind  of  stake 
in  the  country  which  is  most  of  all  reputed  to  restrain  reckleK»ness : 
moveable  property  in  agricultural  stock.  Nor  was  the  English  custom 
of  primogeniture  burdensome  at  that  time»  for  the  younger  son  entered 
on  that  part  of  his  ancestor's  inheritance  which  consisted  of  farm  stock- 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  hears,  even  in  the  most  violent  timesi  of 
ficrioua  injnry  done  to  property.  The  domestic  accounts  of  the  fifteenth 
century  give  no  hint  of  the  furious  struggle  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  nobles  of  the  rival  factions.  The  battles  seem  in  general  to  have  been 
fought  out  in  desolate  or  uncultivated  places.  The  excesses  of  Margaret's 
northern  army,  as  it  could  not  be  restrained  from  plunder,  set  the 
crown  on  Edward  IV.'s  head.  England  was  nearly  the  only  country  in 
wljich  wool  was  produced.  The  quality,  though  varied,  was  poor,  the  sheep 
.small — not  much  more  than  thirty  pounds  in  weight — and  the  fleece 
light.  Bat|  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  almost  the  only  European 
country  in  which  the  peace  was  kept  and  property  was  generally 
respected,  because  everyone  had  property  which  could  be  plundered; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  even  after  agriculture  was  gencmUy 
abandoned  by  the  wealthier  classesi  sheep  fanning  was  still  practised.  I 
'  should  know  as  much  alx)ut  the  value  of  wool  in  the  "  Hi  and 
^sixteenth  as  I  do  about  it  in  the  fourteenth^  were  it  not  f'  id  that 
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bailiff  generalfy — almost  invariably — transmits  tbc  wool  to  his  lord, 
who  traffics  in  this  part  of  tlie  produce  liimsclf,  and,  uDfortimately,  Ima 
rarely  left  the  record  of  his  bargains. 

The  universal  practice  of  agriculture  broke  down  under  the  losses 
which  the  population  suffered  by  the  plague.  The  price  of  Labour  was 
doubledj  and  the  profits  of  such  aginculture  as  was  carried  on  by  hired 
labour  were  reduced  to  zero.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  legislaturcj  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  was  permanent.  The  fifteenth  and  the  fii'st 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  constitute  a  period  of  almost  un- 
changing plentyj  for  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight  dear  years 
during  the  whole  time.  But  the  price  of  labour  was  relatively  very 
high,  though  the  price  of  food  was  remarkably  low.  Only  in  the 
eastern  counties,  especially  in  Norfolk,  did  the  great  landowners  continue 
to  practise  agriculture  on  their  own  account.  But  Norfolk  had  a  very 
exteuRive  coasting  and  continental  trade  in  barley  and  malt.  It  was 
by  this  kind  of  trade  that  Fastolf  accumulated  such  great  wealthj  though 
no  doubt  the  beginning  of  his  opulence  was  obtained  from  French 
plunder.  The  Pastons,  too,  were  everywhere,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  much  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  women  of  eastern  England, 
for  they  are  continually  represented  as  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  their 
produce  with  Londoners,  Dutchmen,  and  Germans. 

Short  leases  to  tenant  farmers  arc  found  before  the  period  when  the 
change  in  agriculture  on  the  large  scale  was  effected.  In  such  case* 
the  term  is  generally  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the  tenant  rents  stock, 
live  and  dead,  along  with  the  land,  paying  in  addition  to  the  rent  on  the 
acreage  a  rent  on  the  cattle  and  sheep,  the  amount  of  this  rent  varying 
with  the  risks  which  the  owner  ran.  If  he  took  all  risks,  as  he  some- 
times did,  live  stock  was  let  at  about  one  fifth  of  its  value,  but 
generally  the  tenant  agrees  to  restore  the  stock  or  its  equivalent  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Rents  were  generally  paid  in  money  ;  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  they  are  paid  in  kind,  and  the  country 
gentry  and  their  wives  receive  corn  rents  long  before  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  saved  the  revenues  of  cor|K>rations  by  enacting  that  a  third  of 
the  annual  sura  payable  by  lessees,  should  be  received  in  quantities  of 
wheat  and  malt,  to  be  reckoned  in  money  at  market  prices.  But  the 
stock  and  land  lease  does  not  last  long.  I  have  come  across  no  bailiff 
or  rent  collectors,  account  where  the  schedule  of  the  tenants*  liabilities 
includes  the  rent  of  stock  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1185 — ^1509). 
They  are  common  enough  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fitocnth 
century.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  tenant  farmers  became  opulent. 
They  founded  those  families  which,  less  than  two  centuries  after,  became 
the  Puritan  gentry  of  the  second  civil  war^  and  subsequently,  some 
of  them,  the  nobles  of  the  Restoration. 

The  English  landowner  always  had  a  genuine  partnership  with  his 
tenant  lie  always  does  all  repairs.  I  have  never  seen  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     When  the  landowner  possesses  houses  in  a  town,  he 
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invariably  keeps  the  tenement  which  he  has  always  built  in  habitable 
condition.  Thus  New  College  has  always  had  considerable  house  pro- 
perty in  Oxford,  and  its  accounts  have  all  passed  through  my  hands* 
To  the  maintenance  of  such  property,  the  tenant  did  not  contribute  a 
penny.  Everything,  even  to  new  hinges  or  latches  to  the  doors,  and 
panels  to  the  casements,  is  supplied  at  the  landlords'  charges.  The  very 
millstones  in  a  mill  are  bought  or  replaced  by  the  owner.  Drainage, 
ditching,  planting,  as  well  as  repairing  homesteads  and  farm  buildings, 
are  the  landlord's  duty,  and  constantly  form  a  very  serious  deductioa 
from  the  credit  side  of  the  landowner's  rent.  Not  infrequently  the 
partnership  goes  further,  for  I  have  occasionally  seen  leases  or  draughts 
of  leases,  iti  which  the  landowner  stipulates  to  make  good  all  losses 
beyond  a  certain  amount  in  the  live  stock  of  the  tenant^  long  after  the 
stock  has  become  the  tenant*s  property.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  in  the  tradition  of  this  practice  has  lain  the  community  of 
interest  between  landlord  and  tenant^  which  has  made  the  most  absurd 
system  of  land  tenure  ever  heard  of  at  all  workable ;  that  it  is  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  compacts  or  arrangements  that  sensible  people  can 
Bee  the  real  cause  of  the  Irish  land  difficulty,  and  the  peril  which  the 
.machinery  of  Government  runs  from  Irish  disaffectionj  and  that  this 
^partnership  having  been  weakened  by  various  causes  in  England,  the 
English  land  system  is  beginning  to  break  down,  when  it  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  serious  diificulties^  arising  from  a  new  and  unexpected 
series  of  facts.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  for  a  very  long  period  the  mass  of 
English  housekeepers  will  endure  a  system  under  which,  by  the 
-machinery  of  a  wholly  artificial  monopoly,  they  are  constrained  to 
purchase  a  site  on  which  to  live,  by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  which 
they  have  put  into  buildings,  especially  as  it  is  their  demand  for  sites 
which  has  given  the  land  all  the  value  which  it  possesses,  and  as  soon 
it  is  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  tenure  is  the  principal  cause 
why  the  labournig  classes  are  depressed  and  demoralised*  Whence  the 
facts  will  come,  which  always,  in  England  at  least,  make  changes  in 
bad  laws  or  evil  customs  inevitable  and  complete,  is  not  yet  clear,  but 
the  change  mu^t  come,  and  the  change  Mill  be  thorough.  The  danger 
is  that  when  the  monstrous  claims,  which  fanatics  on  the  side  of  pro- 
perty in  laud  make,  are  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts,  otber  fallacies, 
even  more  dangerous,  because  more  general,  may  influenco  masses  of 
men  against  those  who  have  fleeced  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  wilJi 
perhaps,  need  all  the  efforts  of  a  rational  political  economy  to  rescue 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  from  the  discredit  of  a  reputed 
Alliance  with  selfish  and  stupid  interests.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
that  gladly,  that  the  wiser  men  among  the  landowners,  and  of  both 
parties  too,  are  beginning  to  see  how  grave  the  situation  ia,  and  are 
^discerning  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  faction  is  to  be  stilled  in  tlic 
presence  of  a  great  emergency* 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  use  was  made  of  entails  in  the  period 
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iLterveaing  between  the  enactment  of  tlie  statute  De  Donhf  and  the 
outbreak  of  t!ic  civil  wars,  when  wc  arc  toldtlis  practice  bcc.irac  general, 
I  a  ortler  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  forfeiture.  Entails,  I  believe, 
were  originally  permitted  by  statute  in  order  to  enable  the  principal 
lords  to  create  a  body  of  military  tenants  whose  estate  should  ha 
limited  to  heirs-male.  The  ground  ou  which  I  conclude  that  entails  of 
great  estates  were  rare  are  many,  but  I  chieHy  rely  on  the  fact  that 
occupancies  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  invariably  for  terms  of  years,  a 
kind  of  tenancy  which  the  possessor  of  an  entailed  estate  was  originally 
disabled  from  granting,  or  at  least  which  the  next  tenant  in  tail  was 
not  bound  to  respect.  The  practice  of  landowners  at  this  time  was 
to  parcel  out  their  estates  which  they  let  for  such  terms  in  quantities 
varying  from  twenty- four  acres  to  eight  of  arable  land,  and  to  join  to 
fiuch  land  small  portions  of  good  pasture.  Very  often  the  same  periou 
occupies  two  or  more  of  these  parcels,  and  occupies  them  for  terms 
beginning  at  different  i»eriods.  He  is,  therefore,  a  continnuns  tenant, 
and  free  from  the  risk  of  a  bsoluteevlction.  Such  an  incident  however, 
aa  eviction  was  very  rare  under  the  old  customs  of  England,  There 
are  hundreds  of  English  farmers  who  have  occupied  the  same  land  for 
many  generations. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  mediaeval  agriculture. 
Crops  were  plentiful,  prices  were  low,  labour  was  relatively  well  paid, 
and  the  value  of  land  rose  rapidly,  though  rents  were  on  the  whole 
stationary.  During  the  giTater  part  of  this  period,  the  return  on  the 
purchase  of  land,  was  only  five  per  cent.,  or  even  less.  The  farmers 
gradually  became  purchasers  of  land,  and  as  I  have  stated,  were  the 
progenitors  of  those  Puritan  gentry  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  fought  the  long  battle  with  the  Stuarts 
from  the  day  when  Cecil  put  out  the  new  book  of  rates  to  the  summons 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  distress  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  felt 
by  those  whose  principal  source  of  revenue  was  ancient  rents,  and  by 
the  labouring  classes,  whose  wages  did  not  increase  with  the  price  of 
provisions  and  the  conveniences  of  life,  for  while  rents  remained  stationary, 
prices  were  generally  trebled  between  the  middle  of  Henry  YlIL^s 
reign — say  1530 — and  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  little  more 
than  thirty  years.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  income  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  in  Oxford,  hardly  varied  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  or 
rather  its  earliest  accountSj  to  the  year  1582,  when  the  law  provided 
that  one  third  of  the  old  rents  should  be  paid  in  wheat  and  malt  at 
market  prices.  This  celebrated  statute  simply  cnforocd  that  wlirch  Ind 
long  been  practised  locally,  the  payment,  namely,  of  rents  in  kind. 
The  Cambridge  Colleges,  which  seem  to  have  copied  the  practice  of  the 
East  Anglian  landowners,  early  made  contracts  for  supply  in  anticipa- 
iiou  of  the  harvest,  and  when  the  epoch  of  high  prices  was  fairly  set  in, 
strove  to  obviate  some  of  the  loss  by  stipulating  that  their  tenants 
hbould  supply  them  with  corn  at  uomiaal  prices  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of 
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their  rent.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  law  of  cconondical  rent,  that 
namely,  which  is  determined  hy  a  strict  corapetition  between  ocenpiem. 
The  beginnings  of  siieh  a  system  arc  detected  only  when  the  landowner 
took  a  fine  on  renewals^  a  custom  which  meant  in  the  first  instance  a  small 
gratuity  at  the  time  when  a  fre^h  lease  was  granted,  and  was  subsequently 
developed  into  a  practice  under  which,  at  a  period  long  previous  to  the 
determination  of  the  leasCj  a  frceh  bargain  was  enteretl  into  for  its  pro- 
longation. 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  a  clearer  proof  of  the  great  public  spirit 
and  anxiety  for  the  general  good  of  her  people,  which  marks  the 
character  of  Elizabeth^  than  the  attempts  which  she  makes  to  obmte 
the  distress  of  high  prices  among  her  people*  She  first  sets  to  work  to 
reform  the  currency,  and  to  assist  or  lighten  the  misery  which  the  base 
money  of  Henry  and  Edward  had  inflicted  on  the  people,  especially  on 
the  poorer  classes.  She  says,  and  she  may  be  believed  in  this  at  least, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard  was  a  serious  drain  on  her 
resources,  for  Elizabeth  never  lied  to  her  own  subjects,  and  never  indeed 
lied  to  anybody  when  it  was  certain  that  she  would  be  detected.  She 
strove  to  regulate  prices  and  wages  in  the  interest  of  her  people,  vainly 
it  is  true,  and  mischievously,  but  by  expedients  which  the  intelligcucsc 
of  her  age  believed  to  be  cfHcient  and  wise.  She  even  contemplated,  as 
may  be  learnt  from  a  draft  proclamation,  never  issued  but  contained  in 
the  remarkable,  perhaps  unique  collection  of  Elizabeth*s  proclamatious 
in  the  Eodleiau  Library — a  collection  which  probably  belonged  to  the 
Ceeils^ — ^tlic  restoration  of  the  currency  to  the  weight  at  whicli  it  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Edward  IV/s  reign,  when  the  unit  contained  half  as 
much  silver  again  as  it  had  in  Henry  Vlll/s  coinage,  but  foreboie 
to  issue  the  pruclamation,  probably  because  it  would  liavc  seriously  dis- 
turbed all  contracts  in  the  interest  of  creditors.  Kji gland  has  had  three 
great  sovereigns :  Henry  II.,  Edward  L,  and  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
last  of  these,  if  one  considers  the  unparalleled  ditbcultics  of  her  position, 
the  exceedingly  scanty  means  which  were  at  Lcr  command,  the 
sneeess  with  which  her  efforts  were  crowned,  and  the  persistent  devotion 
which  she  showcfl  to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  public  good,  was  the 
greatest  and  best  person  who  has  ever  worn  the  English  crown. 

The  two  great  complaitits  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  regards  the  land 
question  at  least,  were  the  practice  of  enclosures,  and  the  prevalence  of 
fiheep  farming.  The  appropriatiou  of  common  land,  and  complaint 
thereupon,  is  heard  of  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  when  land 
being  dear  and  profits  large,  there  was  every  motive  to  extend  the  arcm 
of  cultivation.  But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  practice  was  far  Ie« 
open  to  check  than  at  an  earlier  period,  for  the  land  thievea  of  tie 
earlier  period  were  in  dread  of  a  population  which  seldom  liesit»ted 
to  deal  with  grievances  by  open  resistance,  while  the  necessitiei 
and  the  insecurity  of  Elizabetli's  Government  rendered  the  maintenaoce 
of  the   peace   an  object  of  extreme   solicitude,  and  justified   in  aome 
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i^ree  the  siCVL*riLv  wiili  wbicli  disturbances  were  (luelled.      It  is  absurd 

I  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth's  courts  of  justice^  whcu  they 
had  to  put  down  the  wautou,  senseless,  aud  ruiuoua  rebellion  of  the 
Northern  Earls*  by  the  maxims  of  milder  times.  The  cxteusioti  of  sheep 
fanning  was  partly  due  to  the  destruction  of  capital  by  thi)  riotous 
practices  of  Henry  VI IL,  by  the  unparalleled  greediness  of  Edward  VI.'s 
■bardians^  the  worst  men  perhaps  who  ever  managed  English 
Ruirs^  and  by  the  iitilueky  alliances  of  Mary  Tudor^  partly  to  the 
fact  that    England  waa    ircry  poor    in    the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 

I  century,  and  the  most  obvious  expedient  of  poor  agriculturists  is  cattle- 
farming  and  especially  aheep-brceding.  The  market  too  was  good.  The 
nrholc  of  western  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  religious  wars^  and  sheep 
arc  Tciy  defenceless  creatures,  and  very  eatable.  As  before,  that 
country  which  c^mhl  give  its  subjects  tlic  greatest  amouut  of  domestic 
peace,  and  freedom  from  violencGj  was  sure  to  have  the  largest  flocks  of 
«sheep,  and  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  wool. 
The  modern  larmer^s  rent,  i.e.,  the  rent  which  rises  and  falls  by  com- 
petition among  intending  occupiers  of  land,  is  first  discerned  in  the 
reign  of  James  L  There  is  no  trace  of  improvement  in  the  arts 
^^  of  agriculture  during  the  times  of  the  Plantagent  and  Tudor  sovcrcigng. 
^m  Some  attention  was  paid  to  selection  in  breeds  of  sheep,  for  rums  always 
^  bear  high  prices,  a  sigfi  that  such  a  selection  was  practised.  But  in  the 
^^  many  thousand  accounts  which  I  have  read  of  farm  produce  and 
^H  agriculture,  dated  from  the  tliirtccnth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Iliave  only 
"'        met  with  one  itistancc  iu  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  seede, 

I  and  this  is  an  importation  into  Norfolk,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  some  seed  oats  from  France.  But  in  James  I/s  reign, 
afterthe  Dutch  had,  in  1601),  practically  secured  their  independence  from 
Spain,  that  iudustriouM  people  began  to  practise  agi'ieulture  with  great 
Plaiduity  and  success.  They  arc  the  real  originators  of  modern  agriciJturc, 
the  people  to  whom  civilisation  owes  more  than  to  any  other.  Their  first 
I  attempts  were  made  with  roots,  and  they  soon  produced  those  faniiliur 
products,  the  carrot  and  turnip  plants,  which  have  effected  so  prodigious 
tt  change  in  agriculture,  but  were  wholly  unknown  iu  tljc  centuries  pre* 
ceding  the  sevcntLcnth.  The  discovery  and  use  of  tlicsc  roots  rendered  it 
possible  to  keep  far  larger  quantities  of  s^ock,  to  get  land  into  better 
condition,  and  to  bring  a  larger  breadth  under  culture.  By  enabling  the 
people  to  supply  themselves  gradually  with  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round, 
and  by  being  used  as  food  for  man  as  well  as  fur  animals,  these  two  root* 
were  the  means  by  which  the  two  most  serious  of  endemic  diseases  in  Eng- 
laud  scurvy  and  Icjirosy,  were  mastered  and  finally  extinguished.  And  r.s 
Inndt  became  a  more  profitable  source  of  income,  the  traditional  rents, 
where  they  had  not  been  fixed  by  unalterable  custom,  and  tlicrcforc 
could  not  be  raised  without  inflicting  a  wrong,  rose  by  competition, 
and  a  new  system  of  tenancies  was  introduced. 

The  seventeenth  century  was   on  the  whole    unprosperous  to  the 
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Ogriculturist,  for  the  price  of  food  was  very  high  on  an  average  through* 
out  it-  The  seasons  were  iiDpropitious  and  the  crops  deficient ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  those  agricultural  improvcmenta  of  which 
mention  is  made  abovc^  the  population  increased.  Nor  was  agriculture 
indebted  alone  to  the  adoption  of  results  derived  from  foreign  enter- 
prise. The  cost  of  iron  and  iron  tools  waa  a  serioufi  diffieuUy  in 
raediieval  husbandry.  "When  iron  implements  were  worth  twopence  m 
pound,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  two  bhillings  a  pound  in  modem  money 
valucBj  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  superficial  and  the  fertility  of  the 
surface  was  rapidly  exhausted.  Before  the  middle  of  Elizabeth^ 
reign  the  art  of  smelting  cast  iron  was  discovered,  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
Queen's  lieavy  ordnance  was  made  fi^om  this  materiuL  Nor  is  the 
price  of  wrought  iron  trebled  as  that  of  most  other  commodities  is.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  worth  from  £5  to  j£8  a  ton,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  from  £10  to  £14*  For,  as  the  success  of  agriculture  la  a 
measure  of  the  success  with  which  other  eraploymeots  can  be  prose- 
cnttd,  as  well  as  a  leisure  class  can  be  maintained,  so  the  itivcntions  of 
the  mechanic  materially  assist  the  progress  of  agricultural  art  and  U»saei> 
the  cost  of  its  operations.  Now  whatever  theorists  may  say,  it  is  certain 
that  everything  which  has  diminished  the  charges  to  which  tlic  ngricul* 
turist  IS  put  has  pari  passu,  and  in  fact,  raised  rents.  Another  influence 
was,  however,  brought  to  bear  on  agriculture.  The  Tudors  had  pro- 
hibited the  expoitation  of  corn  when  the  price  rose  above  a  certaia 
amount.  The  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  prohibited  the  im]K>rtation 
unless  the  price  of  wheat  was  over  48^.  the  quarter,  and  began  to 
encourage  its  exportation.  In  1G70  the  imiX)rtation  of  Irish  cattle  wai 
absolutely  prohibited,  one  of  that  long  series  of  acts  which,  passed  In 
the  interest  of  the  English  landowners,  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
disaffectiou  in  Ireland  chronic*  It  was  in  connection  with  this  Act  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Buckingham  of  Dryden^s  and  Tope's 
satire,  observed  that  no  one  could  oppose  it  unless  he  had  an  Irish  in- 
terest or  an  Iri-sh  understanding.  But,  though  agricidturc  wan  com- 
paratively improsperous  in  the  seventeenth  century,  great  progress  was 
made  in  trade,  and  thus  land  became  a  favourite  investment.  Bents  in- 
creased by  four  to  sixfold  in  this  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  great  improrc- 
mcnt  was  introduced  into  England,  and  as  before  from  Holland,  in  the 
use  of  the  so-called  artificial  grasses,  clover,  saintfoiu,  and  ryegrass,  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  being  full  of  advertisements  of  the  new  appli* 
ances.  Not  only  did  the  new  grasses  increase  the  stock  of  winter^ 
fodder,  but,  entering  into  the  system  of  rotating  crops,  narrowed  sitill 
further  the  quantity  set  aside  annually  for  fallow*  At  the  same  time, 
also,  there  began  that  series  of  private  acts  of  Parliament  whieli  eoRicti- 
tute  so  enormous  a  mass  of  legislation  in  the  supplementary  statuta^ 
books,  the  private  enclosures.  The  first  of  these  waa  the  enclosure  of  | 
Bopley  in  Hampshire  in  1709,    Between  1725  and  1854  4,141  such  bill* 
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^  were  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  expedient  checked  what 
would  have  iiatarally  happened^  a  great  rise  in  rents,  for  the  result  of 
these  enclosures  waa  to  enorraously  increase  tlie  area  of  arable  land* 
But  though  Arthur  Youngs  a  generally  acute  observer,  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  no  great  increase  occurred  in  rents  during  the  lirit  three- 
quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is  during  the  period  in  iirhich 
prices  of  produce  were  exceedingly  lo\r,  aud  the  country  had  a  consider- 
able exfK)rt  trade  in  corn,  yet  the  facts,  even  on  the  showing  of  hia  own 
Tours,  arc  against  him,  for  rents  doubIe<l  in  the  period  referred  to.  The 
discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  others,  had  a  prodigious  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  labour  and  the  growth  of  population,  and  a  real 
though  artificial  scarcity,  induced  not  by  the  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence,  nor  by  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  in- 
ferior soils,  ensued  under  the  agency  of  tlie  corn  laws,  which  were  a 
permanently  disturbing  force  in  the  economy  of  agriculture. 

In  Adam  Smith's  time,  the  laodo>vncrs  were  free  traders,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  protectioniists,  and  Smith  despairs  of  any 
reform  in  the  direction  of  fi-ec  trade,  owing  to  the  '*  mean  and  malignant 
sophisms  "  with  which  this  writer,  always  impartial,  and  generally  tole- 
rant of  discrepancies  of  opinion,  charges  the  mercii utile  classes.  "Within 
less  than  thirty  years  of  Smith's  death,  opinion  had  totally  veered  round, 
and  the  mean  and  malignant  sophisms  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  land- 
owners. The  merchants  of  London  adopted,  presented,  and  defended 
the  mcrcliant^'  petition,  and  the  agitation  was  begun  which  repealed 
the  corn  laws  in  1816.  For  it  may  be  assumed  w*ith  certainty  that 
self-interest  never  lacks  plausible  ai-guments,  that  sophisms  which  give 
a  defence,  or  an  apparent  defence,  to  noisy  and  importunate  people  are 
never  dead,  and  that  one  generation  afler  another  will  have  to  slay  the 
slain. 

The  chief  feature  of  English  agriculture  during  the  period  between 
1790  and  18 IG  was  the  extent  to  which  corn  was  grown.  As  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity  was  indnoed  ou  the  food  of  the  people*  it  became  an  object 
irith  every  farmer  to  sow  the  largest  breadth  possible.  On  some  fields 
of  more  than  ordinary  fertility  it  was  the  custom  to  sow  white  crops 
year  after  year,  and  even  wheat.  I  remember  when  a  youth  to  have 
seen  such  fields  poiuted  out  to  me  by  my  father,  who  lived  through, 
and  remembered  all  the  facts  of  that  disasti'ous  epocli»  w^hcn  the  demand 
for  labour  and  the  high  prices  of  food  told  with  terrible  ctlect  on  the 
poorer  elapses,  who,  as  Mr.  Porter  well  observed  in  his  **  Progress  of  the 
Nation,*^  actually  bore,  though  indirectly,  the  burden  of  tliat  terrible 
war.  At  the  same  time,  the  evil  w^as  not  without  its  compensations. 
Under  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  high  prices,  farmers  discovered  that 
land  hitherto  uncultivated  possessed  such  qualities  as  would  give  them 
a  greater  return,  relatively  to  cost,  than  land  long  under  cultivation 
aifonled,  the  real  reason  why  new  laud  is  put  under  the  plough.      For 

it  18  certain  that  new  processes  and  new  materials  are  manipulated 
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by  manufacturers,  not  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  equal  profita  wtch 
those  obtained  by  old  processes  and  old  raatcriab,  but  with  the  convic- 
tion that  greater  profits  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  cliange,  so  we  nity 
be  sure  tliatj  unless  the  raotives  which  influence  agriculturists  art  wholly 
different  from  those  which  are  dominant  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 
breaking  up  of  old  pasture,  especially  hill  pasture,  the  selection  of  aceds 
and  breeds  of  cattle^  the  adoption  of  mechanical  aids  in  lieu  of  human  or 
animal  labour,  are  due,  especially  in  a  class  which  is  peculiarly  con- 
servative iu  its  habitSj  and  averse  to  change,  to  a  clear  apprehension  of 
their  own  future  protit  on  the  transaction. 

The  directions  in  which  agricultural  science  has  been  improved  during 
the  last  fifty  ycars^  are,  as  might  be  expected,  chiefly  those  of  an  economy 
in  costj  and  especially  in  the  cost  of  bringing  animals  to  maturity.  Juit 
as  in  manufacturesj  the  first  man  who  finds  out  some  great  economy  in 
tJic  cost  of  production  reaps  as  much  of  the  benefits  of  his  discovery  as 
arises  from  the  diflerence  between  the  new  sr^le  of  charges  and  the 
price  at  whicli  he  is  able  to  command  the  markets  by  underselling  his 
competitors,  so  the  agriculturist  who  invents  or  improves  has  at  first  all 
the  profit  to  himself,  for  the  landowner  cannot  bring  to  bear  on  him 
the  competition  of  other  occupanta.  But  unlike  other  inventors^  he 
Lpaunot  protect  his  process  by  a  patent,  or  even  by  secrecy,  AH  his 
operations  are  in  the  open,  and  his  neighbours  may  copy  them.  It  is 
possible  that  his  landlord  may  instantly  appropriate  them.  Some  year^ 
ago,  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  Dukeries,  unable  to  make  head  ji  'le 

ravages  of  game,  determined  on  growing  potatoes  for  the  Nu  „  m 
market,  for  it  seems  that  ground  game  do  not  care  for  potatoes,  and 
winged  animals  do  not  damage  the  crop.  But  the  invention — no  great 
one — was  so  easily  imitable,  that  the  verj'  next  year  the  dukc^s  agent 
quadrupled  his  rent,  putting  it  at  nearly  the  rate  of  market  gardens* 
Hence  the  tendency  of  the  farmer's  invention  is  towards  these  bnmchcs 
of  his  art,  i\\Q  advantages  of  which  he  can  long  retain,  or  retain  pcrma* 
ncntly,  and  particularly  towards  the  breeding  of  stock.  It  is  a  common- 
place to  point  to  the  rapidity  with  which  animals  iu  modern  times  are  made 
fit  for  the  market,  the  siase  to  which  the  ox  or  sheep  is  brought,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  the  latter.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  was  under  onc-and-a-balf  pounds.  The  average  weight 
of  the  four  quarters  of  an  ox  was  under  four  ewts.,  of  a  sheep  33  Iba.,  and 
three  or  four  years  were  passed  before  the  animal  was  brought  to 
maturity.     During  the  last  hundred  years,  the  weight  of  the  -  r 

fleece  has  nearly  been  trebled  in  amount.  And  the  same  ph  .  :  uv 
have  occurred  in  root  crops  and  seeds.  It  may  be  confidently  averred 
thatj  owing  to  the  improvements  in  stock  and  aeeils,  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  at  a  higher  level  than  in  any  other  counirj'.  But 
people  do  not  trouble  themselves  enough  about  the  econooiicid  c&use  of 
the  fact 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  thciilitpfuth,  !l 
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SSfhiral  labourers'  wages  could  frequently  supply  him  with  a  quarter 
alt^  or  four  bushels  of  wheat  a  week,  for  be  seldom  eaiiied  less 
than  two  shillings  a  week,  and  malt  was  often  sold  for  two  shillings, 
^whcat  for  four  shilliu.p  a  quarter  during  this  period.      In  the  sivtcenth 
leutury  his  wages  rose  to  cightpcnce  a  day,  but  the  priee  of  wheat  was 
enerally,  after  the  full  effect  on  prices  was  induced^  over  twenty  shil- 
Dgs    a    quarter.     I  lis  condition    became    worse    in    the   seventeenth 
ptury,  was  bettered  in  the  eighteenth,  and  was  worst  of  all  in  the  first 

of  the  nineteenth. 
The    most  remarkable   effect   on  English   rents  was  induced  by  the 
al  of  the   corn   laws.     Till  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  rent 
f  land    has  steadily  risen,   notwithstanding  the  ominous  predictions 
hich  were  ma<le  in  1810,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  salutary  statute  on  the 
nded  interest.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests — the  present^  I  believCj  witho- 
ut a  parallel  since  those  of  1315,  1316, 1 138, 1569, 1597,  1649,  1709-10, 
799-1801,  and  1809-17 — has  arrested  this  progress,  aud  made  it  even 
ccessary,    probably    only    as   a    temporary'    measure,    to    remit     part 
f  the  rent  which  the  tenant  has  bargained  to  pay.     It  is  probable  also, 
hat  just  as  the  enormous  extent  of  open  ground  which  was  enclosed  in 
e  eighteenth  century  checked  the  natural  rise  in   rents  duriug  that 
>eriod :  so,  practically,  the  addition  of  an  enormous  and  increasing  area 
of  wheat-growing  land  in  Western  America,  the  construction  of  exten- 

ktive  railways  in  that  country,  and  the  cheapening  of  freights  will  check 
^ny  rise  above  the  old  rents,  and  even  drive  them  lower  than  they  have 
been.  But  this  is  part  of  the  risk  which  all  invcstmeots  of  capital 
run,  land  not  excepted*  It  is  as  reasonable  for  the  landowner  to  claim 
tlmt  he  should  rcimposc  a  bread  tax,  or  transfer  charges  on  his  land 
which  compensate  beneficial  outlay,  or  the  satisfaction  of  purely  local 
duties,  as  it  would  be  for  the  owner  of  canal  property  to  demand  that 
his  interest  should  be  paid,  when  the  function  which  he  once  performed 
is  superseded  by  another  which  is  cheaper  and  better.  There  is,  and 
there  can  be,  no  reason  beyond  illegitimate  and  selfish  power,  to  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  keeping  certain  jieoplc^s  income  up,  by  taking  some* 
thing  away  from  cveryborly  elsc's  income.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
»ome  people  who  make  the  claim,  but  there  are  no  claims  too  impudent 
for  fiiorac  men's  cynicism.  But  the  audacity  is  the  greater  when,  much 
of  the  home  crojis  being  destroyed  by  game,  the  people  are  to  be  told 
that,  in  addition  to  this  destruction  and  consequent  enhancement  of 
natural  value,  a  further  and  more  vexatious  charge  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  consumer. 

It  will  seem  that  at  all  times  there  has  been  a  genuine  partnership 
in  expense  between  the  Knglish  landowner  aud  the  English  fai'mer.  It 
would  have  been  closer  and  more  advantageous  to  bolli,  had  not  the 
former  been  permitted  to  tic  himself  by  the  alisurd,  the  mischievous, 
and  the  immoral  conditions  of  a  tenancy  for  life  in  an  estate  of  inheri-* 
tanee.     Fortunately,  the  wiser  landowners  arc    beginning  to  see   the 
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mischief  of  the  system  which  they  have  hitherto  imagined  to  be  the 
most  effectual  guarantee  of  their  social  rank,  because  they  are  able  to 
trace  the  inconvenience  of  their  present  position  to  the  trammels  in 
which  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  bound.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  several  English  counties  the  condition  of  landowners,  hitherto 
in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances,  has  become  one  of  serious  em- 
barrassment. Not  infrequently,  it  is  said,  the  nominal  owner  of  an 
estate  is  indebted  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  his  income,  and  being 
constrained,  under  present  circumstances,  to  forego  twenty  per  cent,  of 
his  rent,  is  for  the  time  at  least,  absolutely  penniless.  There  can  be 
no  greater  contrast  conceived  than  that  between  the  false  security  in 
which  people,  possessed  of  what  seem  to  be  fixed  incomes,  stand  now,  and 
the  prudence  and  economy  exhibited  by  our  forefathers.  Men  lived 
hardly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  for  science  had  not  yet  discovered  how 
to  obviate  risk,  or  at  least  to  diminish  it.  But  in  the  very  nnmeroos 
accounts  which  I  have  studied  of  wealthy  nobles,  and  large  and  small 
corporations,  monastic  and  secular,  I  have  found  it  invariably  the  case 
that  the  owner  or  owners  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  without  half- 
a-year's  income  in  hand,  and  this  even  in  the  worst  times.  It  may  be 
found  that  general  unthrift  may  produce  disasters  more  widespread  and 
more  lasting  than  any  calamity  which  arises  from  the  effects  of  rash 
speculation,  and  we  have  lately  learnt  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  to  be  the  most  stable  source  of  revenue  may  disappoint  its 
owner  more  seriously  than  any  other  investment  will,  if  it  suffer  from 
the  c£ price  of  the  seasons,  and  the  blind  confidence,  or  careless  prodi* 
gality,  or  silly  pride  of  its  nominal  possessor. 

That  which  has  been  characteristic  of  English  agricultural  life,  the 
common  outlay  of  owner  and  tenant,  has  been  wholly  wanting  or  absent 
in  Ireland.  That  there  have  been,  especially  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  improving  Irish  landlords  may  well  be  believed.  But  such  persons 
are  rare  exceptions  and  a  late  growth.  As  the  English  imported  their 
Church  into  Ireland,  so  they  imported  an  English  aristocracy  into  that 
country,  and  an  English  land  system,  which  was  not,  like  that  of  this 
country,  a  slow  growth  to  which  English  social  life  has  more  or  less 
conveniently  accommodated  itself,  but  a  violent  expedient,  imposed  by 
a  decision  of  the  Irish  King^s  Bench  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  tribal  tenure  of  Irish  land  was  unfriendly 
to  agricultural  progress,  a  lewd  custom,  as  the  lawyers  of  the  day  alleged. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  substitution  of  English  for  Irish  tenures 
M'as  the  first  and  the  most  enduring  cause  of  that  agrarian  disaffection, 
which  either  breaks  out  in  acts  of  local  ferocity,  or  organises  resistance 
to  the  landowners'  rents.  The  Irish  landowner  has  never  improved  his 
estate,  except  to  the  extent  of  building  his  own  mansion.  Some  time 
ago,  an  Irish  landowner  complained  to  me  that  his  class  had  been  stig- 
matised as  vermin  by  some  agrarian  orator.  I  could  only  answer  that 
the  epithet  was  very  rude,   and  probably  very  irritating,  but  that  there 
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Bined  no  better  definition  of  vermin  than  that  of  animals  wbo  live  on 

the  soil,  but  do  not  contribute  to  its  fertility  and  iisefulness,  and  that 

this  had  uahickily  been  also  very  much  an  accurate  definition  of  an 

Irish  landowner.      The  matter  was  aggra^^atcd  when  the  landowner  was 

an  absentee^   and   therefore   seemed  not   unnaturally  to  he   levying  u 

tribute,  or  exacting  a  tax,  for  which  he  rendered  no  equivalent  service 

whatever,  and  which  had  to  he  paid,  as   adverse  balances  mnst  be  paid, 

i^by  forcing  exports  and  lowering  prices.       It  was  in   Ireland  that  the 

^■inaxtm  was  first  enunciated,  that  property  lias  its  duties  as  well  as  its 

^^BjUbits,  but  tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  right  has  been 

^^fBrftevcrcly  enforced,  and  the  duty  so  steadily  omitted, 

^P     There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  English  settlement 

~  in    Ireland    would    have    spread    English    customs    naturally    among 

the  people.     In   the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Roger  Bigod,  the  great  Earl 

of  Norfolk,  liad   a  considerable  Irish   estate  within  the  English  pale, 

which  was  managid  as  carefully  and   as  well  as  the  English  property  of 

I      this  noble.     The  slight  and  transitory  picture  which  the  records  of  this 

^■<^tatc  afford  show  that  English  agricnltui*c  was  familiar  in  Irelandj  that 

"English  markets  had  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  Irish  towns,  and  that 

prosperous  manufactures,  for  the  time,  were  a  local  industry,  especially 

in  linen  and  woollen  cloth*     But  it  also  appears  that  the  Ireland  of 

Bigod's  time,  at  least  that  part  of  it  in   which  he  held  property,  was 

^^more  civilized   and  prosperous  than   any  part  of  the  country  was  four 

^Beenturies  after  that   time,  when  the  last  serious  struggle  took  place 

^^takireen  the  two  races.       Successive   confiscations,  the  gratification  of 

^^Hglisli  land  hunger  in  Ireland,  the  success  with  which  the  native  Irish 

assimilated  their  conquerors  to  themselves  in  every  thing  but  the  better 

elements  of  the  Irish  character,  and  the  amazing  selfishness  with  which 

English  manufacturers  and  English  landowners  coerced  Irish  industry 

into  the  solitary,  or  almost  solitary,  condition  of  cottier  tenancy,  fully 

■■rxplain  the  backward  state  of  the  country,  and  the  undying  dislike  of 

^Hthe  Irish  to  the  political  or  social  system  of  England.     The  English 

^■Bovernment,  after  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  wished  to  support  and  extend 

^^ihe  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  and  they  scarcely  spared  any  means 

^^o  effect  this  end.     But  they  destroyed  the  object  which  they  professed 

^■ly  a  commercial   system,   so  harsh,  so  selfish,  so  searching,  that  the 

'»   irishman  was  forced  to  become  a  peasant  tenant  at  will,  at  a  rent  settled 

by  an  auction.     Irekind  might  have  been  a  great  breeding  ground  for 

bottle  and  sheep,  but  the  interests  of  the  English  landowners  forbad 

Ihe  exportation  of  stock  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country.     In  short, 

reland  was  governed  more  ignorantly  in  the  eighteenth  century  thaa 

adia  is  now,  and  far  more  dangerously,  for  the  effects  rcmaiu,  and  are, 

probably,   ineradicable.       Shallow   politicians   are   often   irritated    aud 

Imazed  when  the  concession  of  urgent  demands  is  not  immediately  fol- 

[)wed  by  quiet  and  content.     But  a  reform  in  law  is  not  always  accom* 

died  by  a  reform  in  the  process  of  law,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  mischief 
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done  in  a  past  age  is  not  by  any  means  ciired  by  a  grudging;  ackuo 
ledgment  that  a  change  is  inevitable  and  necesijary  in  order  to  avoid 
worse  consequences.  There  is  no  forgiveness  for  errors  in  polities.  The 
evil  which  is  done  is  sure  to  come  home,  and  make  itself  felt,  just  u 
the  agues  which  travellers  contract  in  certain  countries  reappear  yean 
after  the  disease  was  caught  and  apparently  met  by  remedies. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  connected  with  English  rents  w 
has  tu  be  briefly  handlcdj  the  relations,  past  and  pre&entj  of  ihc  farm 
labourer  to  his  employer.  After  two  centuries  of  Tain  legislation  upon 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  parliaraeut  of  15G3,  by  the  famous  statute  of 
apprenticeship,  put  the  regulations  of  the  rates  of  wages  into  the  hand* 
of  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  queen  intended,  in  her  assent  to  this  measure^  to  confer  the 
riglit  of  fixing  wages  on  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  them  loW|, 
for  in  the  age  of  this  queen  it  was  believed  to  be  ejipcdient  that  prices 
should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  that  such  prices  as  yx^re  fixed  should  be 
enforced  by  competent  aiithoriiy.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  cxpcricocc, 
coupled  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  to  see  that  authority  in  matteti 
bargain  and  i^ale  shouhl  be  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  enforcinf, 
of  interpreting,  and  occasionally  of  modifying  contracts,  in  the  light  of 
equity,  and  that  it  should  rarely,  and  only  under  special  eircumsfanoGfi 
inte!fere  with  freedom  of  contract.  The  cxjxrriment  which  EJisiibetk 
matle  was  disastrous,  for  the  recurrence  of  low  prices,  thougli  fiiUf 
expected,  never  arrived,  and  after  other  expedients  had  bee^n  tried,  ihc 
legal  relief  of  destitution  a|>peared  to  be  the  only  reme<ly  for  loir  wagf»,  J 

certain  quantity  of  land  to  every  peasants' V 


tliough  a   law   assigning   a 

cottage,  enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  maintain  him.  had 
was  allowed   at  once   to  fall  into  desuetude.     Tbe  ^ 
historically  a   bargain   by  which   the  poor,  in   con.> 
been  ousted  from  their  inheritance  in  the  soil  of  their 


been  passed,  and 

:>Dor-law  b 

Li    of  havisg 

eoontrr,  were 
be  maintained  from  its  produce.  Praclicmlly,  however,  the  l^al 
of  destitution  enabled  the  Undovneis  to  pnictLre  cbesp  labour  ai 
eommon  cost  of  all  occupants,  and  thereby  put  mtieh  of  the  diarge  of 
labour  on  those  who  do  not  employ  labour  wilb  a  riew  to  profit ;  aad, 
under  the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  tied  tbe  peasant  dcma  to  a  ierf« 
dom  more  degrading  and  more  bopden  tbaa  any  form  of  fcsidil 
servitude  abort  of  absolute  slaverr. 

The  wages  of  Imbour  have  been  imcieascd  of  late  jrma.  Led 
BcacoDsfidd  says  they  bare  increased  40  per  craL  in  tbe  last  fbrtf 
yeara.  Tba  statement  may  be  tme^  bat  tbe  figvrca 
vmndi  and  Lord  BeafCOti&fieU  is  vtrr  apt  to  get  bia  fiirts  and 
aecood*baHd>  Bnt  if  tbe  lact  be  indispotable,  it  is  abn  ecitui  ibi 
vitk  tbn  f9n»ption  of  bitind  and  cdolbbs,  all  tbe  olbcr  artidn  rf 


oncnmptioii  baw  risen  mndi 
wttbin  tbe  last  rear  or  tvo,  meat,  butter. 
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19 
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lal   of  the   corn  laws  took  place,  and  before   the  extension  of  tlie 
railway  system  made  these  provisions  dearer  in  country  than  in  town. 

tlie  peasant's  honse-rent,  once  nominal,  is  now  a  seriou3  item  in  hia 
penditure.  He  h  rarely  seen  to  be  iu  possession^  as  he  once  was,  of 
half*acrc  piece  attacticd  to  his  cottage ;  but  if  lie  gets  any  land  at  all, 
is  lucky  if  he  possesses  an  allotment  in  tlie  poorest  soil  of  the  parish^  at 
rent  double  or  three  times  that  of  the  best.  His  wages  may  have 
eea  increased  without  aoy  increase  in  their  pnrcha.'^iiig  power,  and  the 
[icrease  may  be,  probably  is,  due  to  the  increasing  and  necessary  strict- 
jiess  with  which  poor-law  relief  is  accorded  to  the  able-bodied.  It 
annot  be  doubted  that  such  an  increase  has  atfcetedj  and  will  affect^ 
pats,  though,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  obtained  for  the 
ETCondary  products  of  agriculture,  meat  and  dairy  produce  liaviug 
pcreased  so  enormously,  rents  have  till  latterly  riseu,  notwitbstaudiug 
ie  iucroasod  cost  of  labour,  SupposCj  on  a  farm  assessed  at  £500, 
30T  rates  have  been  diminished  by  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  farmer 
'or  landowner,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  hare  saved  £12  10*.  in  his  out- 
goings. But  if  the  wages  of  labour  arc  increased  25  per  cent.,  and  he 
lias  twenty  hands  on  his  farm,  at  an  average  of  log,  a  week,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  been  greatly  increased  on  the  one 
hand,  and  very  slightly  lessened  on  the  other.  Still  less  is  he  benefited 
if  the  charges  of  the  poor-law  are  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  he  pays  income-tax  on  Iiis  profits.  Much  that  he  has  saved^  or 
^ftfieemed  to  save,  goes  ultimately  to  the  landowner,  and  he  has  to  pay 
"the  cost  which  has  been  transferred  from  his  poor-rate  to  the  income- 
tax  out  of  his  peculiar  proiitS|  and  from  which  tax  he  cannot  escape. 
It    is   wonderful    that    English    farmers  did    not    see    tliat  when  Sir 

*  Stafford  Northcotc  candidly  told  them  that  the  first  addition  made  to 
the  iucomc-tax  by  the  present  Government  was  due  to  the  cost  incurred 
by  paying  the  extra  charges  of  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  they  were 
compelled  to  improve  the  landlords'  rents  at  the  cost  of  farmers*  profits. 
The  landowner  and  the  farmer  have  a  real  grievance  in  the  education 
rate.     The  education  of  the  poor  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  a  local  duty, 
or  a  beneficial  outlay  to  those  who  pay  the  charges  of  such  an   educa- 
tion.     It  is   a  national   duty,  to   be  satisfied  partly  as  a  corrective  to 
riminal  tendencies,  partly  as  a  means  by  which  the  collective  security 
'  and  prosperity  of  the  community  may  be  increased*     If  one  examines 
the   subject,  national    education  is  a  service  done  to  alt  alike,  and,   like 
the  public  defencci  it  should  be  defrayed  by  all  alike,  in  as  equitable 
^^a  manner  as  is  possible  in  taxation.      It  does  not  bcucfit  the  child  from 
Ha  material   point  of  view,  for  if  all  persons  were  equally  educated,  no 
one  could  earn  more  wages  than  before,  though  the  intellectual  level 

kou  which  each  person  would  stand  would  be  higher,  though  the  moral 
benefit  to  the  child  is  undoubted.  It  does  not,  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  benefit  the  parent,  for  by  it  he  is  deprived  of  the  child's  earnings, 
ia  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  child^s  maintenance,  and  is  charged  with 


ai^ 
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the  amount  levied  for  the  child's  fees.  He  may  be  morally  bound  to 
get  his  child  educated^  but  he  gets  no  material  advantage  from  the 
compulsion^  and  for  the  time^  it  may  be^  is  called  upon  to  undergo  a 
considerable  diminution  in  his  traditional  resources.  Nor  is  the 
employer,  especially  the  farmer,  benefited.  He  will  have  more  to  pay  for 
adult  labour,  since  the  labourer's  aggregate  earnings  are  lessened ;  he 
will  be  deprived  of  the  cheap,  but  very  profitable  labour  of  childhood ; 
and  he  has  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  process  which  reduces 
his  profits  or  his  rents,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nay,  he  has  a  prospective 
!oss  in  the  process,  for  if  education  confers  any  material  benefit  on  the 
recipient,  it  will  be  to  aid  him  in  finding  the  best  market  for  his  labour, 
and  thereby  will  take  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  at  the  pains  and  expense  of  making  the  commodity  of  his  labour 
unmarketable  to  them. 

J.  E.  Thobold  Rogers. 
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N  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1871,  I  published  a  small  book  entitled 
**  Who  is  Responsible  for  the  War  ?"  The  volume  ^rew  out  of  a 
friendly  controversy  in  the  columns  of  the  Tivies  between  Professor  Max 
Miiller  and  myself.  He  maintained  that  the  French  were  entirely  and 
exclusively  responsible  for  the  war,  then  near  its  close,  between  France 
and  Germany,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  while  by  no  means  exonerating 
|the  Government  of  Napoleon,  argued  that  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  contrived  and  precipitated  by  Prince  (then  Count) 
Bismarck. 

My  book  was  translated  into  French  and  German j  and  the  author- 
ship of  it  was  attributed  by  the  official  Press  of  Berlin  to  Mr< 
Gladstone,  who  was  consequently  attacked  in  a  series  of  violent 
articles  by  Prince  Bismarck's   special   organ.     I  took  the  opportunity 

»of  a  second  edition  to  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  "Scrutator" 
were  two  different  pci*sons.  The  Berlin  journals  characterized  this 
declaration  as  an  evasion,  and  assured  their  readers  that  the  letters 
of  "  Scrutator "  were  really  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  copied 
out  and  scut  to  the  Times  by  **  a  London  clergyman,*^  to  wit,  "  the 
»Ilcv*  Malcolm  JlacColl,  curate  of  St.  Giles's,  CamberwclL''  This 
^ness  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  tlie  other,  for  the  clergy- 
man iu  question  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  "  Scrutator.^' 
Since  then  attempts  have  been  made  in  Germany  and  France 
to  discover  the  features  of  more  than  one  English  statesman  under 
the  vizor  of  *'  Scrutator/'  and  my  publisher  forwarded  to  me  not 
Jong  ago  a  letter  from  the  Kmpcror  of  Germany's  librarian  inquiring, 
I  on  belialf  of  his  august  master,  whether  "  Scrutator  ^^  would  now 
jveal  Ilia  name. 
I  mention  these  details,  which  have  no  interest  iu  themselves^  because 
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the  controversy  about  my  identity  brought  me  a  number  of  carious 
and  interesting  letters.  Some  of  these  were  from  distinguished  foreign 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  One  of  them^  written  from  behind  the 
sceneS;  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  discussion  at  the  Tnileries 
at  which  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  decided.  ''When  it 
came  to  the  Emperor's  turn/'  says  my  correspondent,  "  to  determine 
the  issue,  he  begged  to  be  excused  for  a  short  time,  and  retired  into  an 
inner  room  to  consult  the  Empress.  After  a  while  he  returned  and 
declared  that  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Beuedetti  incident  had 
made  war  a  necessity.  He  looked  sad  and  absent,  like  one  oppressed 
with  the  presentiment  of  coming  doom.''  In  my  first  letter  to  the 
Times,  in  October,  1870,  when  Prince  Bismarck's  terms  of  peace  were 
only  matter  of  rumour,  I  wrote : — *'  A  peace  concluded  on  such  a  basis 
will  be  nothing  better  than  a  truce,  of  which  the  effect  will  be  to  keep  all 
Europe  in  a  state  of  armed  preparation  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict.*'* 
On  the  translation  of  my  book  into  French  a  distinguished  French 
statesman  wrote  to  assure  me  that  every  Frenchman  shared  my  opinion 
on  this  particular  point, 

"  Mark  my  words,"  said  he.  "  Till  France  recovers  her  lost  provinces  she 
will  have  one,  and  but  one,  foreign  policy.  She  will  eschew  foreign  entangle- 
ments ;  she  will  husband  her  resources  ;  she  will  reorganise  her  army ;  she  will 
be  careful  to  give  no  casus  belli  to  her  conqueror.  Germany  is  now  so  strong, 
and  her  military  system  is  so  perfect,  that  France  will  be  in  no  condition  within 
any  calculable  time  to  attack  her  with  any  certain  prospect  of  success.  We 
cannot  now  afford  to  wage  a  war  of  doubtful  issue.  Certain  victory  or  acqui- 
escence in  defeat  :  these  are  our  only  alternatives.  Certain  victory,  while 
Germany  remains  what  she  is,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  By  and  by  we  shall 
certainly  make  it  hazardous  for  Germany  to  take  the  offensive ;  but  we  shall 
certainly  not  take  the  offensive  ourselves  single-handed.  No  ;  we  shall  sit  still, 
grow  strong,  and  watch  our  opportunity.  It  will  come  some  day.  Our  defeat 
has  suddenly  disclosed  a  new  danger  in  the  midst  of  Europe.  It  is  a  great 
empire  of  trained  soldiers  and  able  commanders,  all  wielded  by  a  man  of  con- 
summate political  craft,  and  without  any  scruples.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
neighbours  of  this  giant  will  be  content  to  trust  in  the  pacific  assurances  of  the 
man  who,  with  words  of  peace  upon  his  lips,  destroyed  in  rapid  succession  tlio 
Germanic  Confederation  and  the  two  greatest  military  empires  of  Europe  ?  It 
is  not  France  alone  that  will  reorganise  and  multiply  her  forces.  Russia  will  do 
it,  and  Austria  and  Italy.  England,  perhaps,  may  look  calmly  on  this  ruinous 
competition.  A  few  additional  ironclads  will  satisfy  her  needs.  But  Continental 
Europe,  as  you  justly  observe,  will  henceforth  be  'in  a  state  of  armed  prepara- 
tion,' which  must  end  in  war.  France  will  be  careful  not  to  be  the  lirst  to 
renew  the  conflict.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  waiting.  Germany  is  so  powerful 
that  she  must  bo  feared.  Alarms  beget  alliances,  and  alliances  lead  to  war. 
AVe  shall  keep  ourselves  free  till  we  see  our  chance.  The  victory  is  to  those 
who  know  how  to  wait.  Rashness  has  been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
French.  Bismarck  has  cured  us  of  it,  and  now  Europe  will  find  that  we  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  What  I  now  tell  you  is  not  merely  my  private  opinion. 
It  is  the  resolve  of  every  Frenchman.  In  this  matter  we  have  no  parties.  Re- 
publican, Monarchist,  Imperialist,  can  have  only  one  end  in  foreign  policy  while 
France  remains  d'  '  ered,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means.'* 

ljef«-*»»-^Warr    By  Scrutator.    P.  123. 
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This  was  the  forecast  of  an  astute  French  statesman  ten  years  ago. 
Let  us  test  its  accuracy  by  the  data  which  the  interval  has  supplied. 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  Prussia  started  on  that  -career  of 
crushing  campaigns  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Paris. 

"  The  Empire  is  peace/'  said  Napoleon  III.,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Republic,  The  event  belied  the  promise.  Similarly  Prince  Bismarck 
heralded  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  with  assurances  of  peace. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
spread  a  feeling  of  insecurity  through  all  the  States  of  Europe,  and  led 
to  a  competition  in  armaments,  which  has  now  reached  such  gigantic 
proportions  that  more  than  one  great  Power  must  feel  strongly  tempted 
to  hazard  a  desperate  war  in  the  hope  of  averting  financial  ruin.  The 
following  figures,  which  I  quote  from  the  Economist  of  March  8,  show 
at  a  glance  the  price  which  Europe  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  German  Empire  : — 


Budgets  of  all  the  Eukopean 

States. 

18G5. 

187'J. 

£ 

£ 

Germany 

31,850,000 

66,050,000 

Austria- Hungary 

52,050,000 

61,250,000 

France     . 

94,500,000 

...       119,200,000 

Great  Britain 

67,500,000 

85,500,000 

Russia 

51,600,000 

107,500,000 

Italy 

36,300,000 

56,500,000 

Spain 

26,250,000 

30,100,000 

Holland    . 

7,400,000 

10,200,000 

Belgium  . 

6,800,000 

10,850,000 

Denmark 

1,500,000 

2,300,000 

Sweden    . 

2,100,000 

4,500,000 

Norway    . 

1,100,000 

2,800,000 

Portugal  . 

4,500,000 

7,000,000 

Greece 

1,050,000 

2,150,000 

Turkey    . 

12,400,000 

13,000,000 

States      formerly       undei 

Turkish  protection 

1,150,000 

5,250,000 

Switzerland 

• 

750,000 

1,700,000 

Total     .         .         .       398,800,000         ...       585,850,000 
Of  this  vast  increase   two-thirds  are  due  directly  to  increased  arma- 
ments.    This  is  made  clear  by  the  following  table : — 

Total  Expenditures  on  Land  and  Sea  Foijces. 


1865. 

1879. 

£ 

£ 

Germany . 

9,900,000 

21,350,000 

Austria-Hunijary 

11,500,000 

11,150,000 

France      . 

17,800,000 

27,000,000 

Great  Britain   . 

27,000,000 

32,250,000 

Russia 

21,900,000 

36,500,000 

Italy         .         .         .         , 

11,550,000 

0,250,000 

Spain 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

Holland    . 

1,850,000 

2,950,000 

Belgium  .         .         .         . 

1,450,000 

1,900,000 

VOL.  XXXVII. 
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i8r,5. 

1870- 

£ 

£ 

DeDmark  . 

*         •         • 

tfjO.OOO 

<*oo,ooo 

Sweden    , 

.         >         I 

^00,000 

T    '    '     '     ' 

Norway    , 

*         »         . 

3.jU,000 

Portugal  . 

•         •         • 

1,000,(100 

1 

Greece      ♦ 

^X10»000 

Turkey    . 

. 

4,800,000 

5,aoo,oou 

States      formerly      under 

Turkish  protection 

000,000 

l,'jnO,Oi>0 

Switzerland 

. 

ii50,000 

.>5U,000 

Total     ,         *         .       117,600,000         ...       lC0/J50,OO0 

To  this  irmst  be  added  the  total  increase  in  the  national  debts  of  Europe- 
In  1865  they  amounted  to  £2,626,750,000.  In  1879  the  figure*  are 
£4,324,600^000.     The  net  result  is  thus  stated  by  the  Ecmomul : — 

**  The  total  increase  of  expenditure  tlierefore  caused  by  war,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war,  ha^,  if  we  L'lke  the  average  interest  at  4  per  cent*,  been  ISl.UUO^UOO/, 
a  year,  or  eoiisiderably  more  than  the  whole  taxation  of  either  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe — France  and  Great  Britain,  The  amount  at  4  |)er  cont» 
represents  a  capita!  of  3,2OO»O0O,O00A,  which,  so  Iod^  as  the  expenditure  COU- 
tinnea,  and  mucli  of  it  is  perpetual,  is  lost  to  the  industrial  work  of  Europe,  and 
consequently  to  the  progress  of  civiliisation,  and  to  the  raaterud  weU-l>eing  of  tho 
people." 

And  even  these  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  damage.  They  take 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  militiiry  establishments  u 
subtracted  from  the  working  capital  of  the  various  States^  which  are,  to 
that  amount,  poorer  than  they  need  be,  And  to  this  again  must  be 
added  the  much  larger  sum  that  is  lost  by  the  compulsory  idleness  of 
some  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  and  by  the  paralysis  with  which  the 
apprehension  of  war  must  of  necessity  smite  all  the  industries  of  Europe, 
It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  can  last  much  longer.  There 
must  be  a  general  disarmament,  or  a  war  which  will  shake  the  world  and 
rearrange,  perhaps,  the  map  of  Europe.  In  the  present  temper  of  the 
public  mind  it  w^ould  be  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  the  question  of  dis- 
arm ament*  There  remains  the  dire  alternative  of  war.  But  who  is  to 
begin  it?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Pi-ess  of  Berlin  and  Vicuna — that  is, 
Prince  Bismarck — the  internal  disorders  of  Russia  will  inevitably  force 
her  to  seek  the  gamblers  relief  in  the  desperate  hazard  of  a  European 
war.  But  whenever  I  see  Prince  Bismarck  accusing  some  other  Power 
of  warlike  intentions,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  he  is  matiu*ing  some 
scheme  of  his  own  of  which  war  is  the  too  probable  outcome.  I  bcHevc 
that  Germany  is  much  more  likely  thaJi  Russia  to  engage  in  a  great  war 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  external  danger  and  internal  cmbarrassmeuts. 
The  external  danger  is  the  rapidly  growing  strength  of  France,  silently 
nursing  her  revenge.  Tlie  internal  embarrassments  result  from  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  principles,  aggravated  by  the  misery  and  dis- 
content of  the  German  population.  On  both  of  these  points  I  !»hall 
have  something  to  say  further  on.     The  danger  from  external  attack 
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has  been  ostentatiously  proclaimed  hy  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Moltkc.  On  tliat  ground^  and  on  that  alone^  they  rest  their  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  Fatlierland  to  suhmit  to  the  fresh  sacrifices  which 
the  new  Army  Bill  demands. 

But  when  Prince  Bismarck  has  made  up  his  mind  to  war  it  is  not 
his  habit  to  wait  till  his  enemy  is  ready,  Ilis  first  care  is  to  isolate 
his  victim.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  he  contrives  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  upon  his  adversary  and  put  him  technically  in  the  wrong. 
Hitherto  his  diplomatic  craft  has  been  singularly  successful.  He  has 
encountered  no  brain  at  all  approaching  to  his  own  in  political  ability 
and  audacity.  Whether  his  good  fortune  will  continue  to  befriend 
him  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  evcntsj  it  is  probable  that  in  his  next 
move  he  will  pursue  the  same  style  of  tactics  which  have  thus  far  proved 
successful.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  recall  the  leading  points  of 
his  political  strategy. 

His  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  then  of  Austria,  and  then  of 
the  French  Empire,  are  three  typical  examples  of  his  art  in  first  duping 
and  then  crushing  his  adversary.  He  encouraged  the  German  agita- 
tion against  Denmark  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg.  But  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg 
was  summarily  set  aside,  and  the  Federal  rights  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation were  trampled  under  foot.  By  decree  of  the  Diet,  Holstein 
was  Qccupiod  by  Federal  troops.  Under  the  segis  of  this  Federal  occu- 
pation the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg  was  proclaimed  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holsteiu.  But  Bismarck  had  made  up  his  mind  to  annex 
the  two  Duchies  to  Prussia.  To  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  Federal  troops  and  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  How 
could  this  be  doue  ?  Ooly  by  inducing  Austria  to  join  in  the  plot.  Bis- 
tnarck  accordingly  played  upon  Austria's  fear  of  democracy.  He  per- 
suaded the  Austrian  Cabinet  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet,  if  not 
annulled,  would  give  a  dangerous  impetus  to  democracy.  Austria  fell 
into  the  trap.  She  agreed  to  occupy  Schlcswig- Holstein  conjointly 
with  Prussia,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  Prussia  a  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  event  of  war  with  one  or 
more  of  the  Great  Powers.  But  no  sooner  was  Denmark  conquered 
than  Bismarck  fixed  a  quarrel  on  Austria,  and  drove  her  troops  igno- 
miniously  out  of  the  15lbc  Duchies.  These  Bismarck  had  all  along 
determined  to  annex  to  the  Prussian  Crown.  But  Prussia  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  fight  Austria  and  the  minor  States  of  Germany  com- 
bined. Austria  must  therefore  be  duped  once  more.  The  Elbe 
Duchies,  if  severed  from  Denmark,  belonged  of  right  ta  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Austria,  therefore,  protested  against  their  annexation 
to  Prussia,  Prince  Bismarck  threw  out  a  hint  that  Austria,  too,  might 
compensate  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  Confederation,  Austria  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  rising  to  the  bait.  In  a  confidential 
despatch  of  December  21, 186  i,  the  Austrian  Minister,  Count  Mensdorff, 
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placed  liis  Government  at  tbc  mercy  of  its  wily  adversary  by  these  two 
unguarded  sentences ; — **  Austria  would  only  consent  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  tbc  Ducliies  with  Prussia  upon  an  equivalent  augmentation  of 
licr  own  German  territory  being  guaranteed  to  her.  Austrian  blood  ha* 
not  been  shed  for  the  sake  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  great  German  States  by  a  one-sided  aggrandisement/'*  The 
game  was  now  in  Bismarck's  hands.  The  Austrian  despatch  found  its 
way,  nobody  could  tell  how,  into  the  \^ienna  Presses  and  was  thence 
published  all  over  Germany.  Great  was  the  alarm  of  the  Minor  State*. 
Their  resentment,  as  tbc  arch-plotter  had  calculatedj  turned  instantly 
from  Prussia  to  Austria,  and  some  of  them  demanded  from  Count 
Mensdorff  an  explanation  as  to  the  portion  of  German  territory  coveted 
by  Austria.  Till  then  Austria  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  Her  good  faith  was  now  mistrusted,  and  she 
could  no  longer  command  the  united  support  of  her  natural  allies,  who 
began  to  act  independently,  This  was  precisely  what  Bismarck  wanted. 
He  first  divided  his  enemies,  and  then  beat  them  easily  in  detail*  The 
Minor  States  were  speedily  overrun  and  practically  incoriK)rated  into 
Prussia. 

The  next  step  in  the  Bismarekian  policy  was  to  settle  accounts  with 
Austria  and  drive  her  out  of  Germany.  But  Napoleon  bad  to  be 
reckoned  with  ere  this  step  could  be  taken.  This  was  a  difficulty  which 
Bismarck  had  foreseen.  As  early  as  1862,  while  discharging  the  daiie« 
of  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  he  began  to  lay  his  platis  for  securing; 
the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  When  he 
returned,  a  few  months  later,  to  Berlin  to  fill  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  careful  to  make  Prussian  policy  agreeable  to  France  by 
concluding  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  her.  In  1864  a  meeting  took 
place  between  him  and  M.  Rouher,  at  Carlsbad,  and  it  ii  no  longer  a 
secret  that  Count  Bismarck  on  that  occasion  threw  out  the  ^i  a 

that  France  might  annex  Belgium  byway  of  indemnity  against  i' 

templatcd  Prussian  aggrandisements  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  The 
ice  having  been  broken  at  Carlsbad,  Bismarck  Ijetook  himself  to 
Rouher  s  master,  then  sojourning  at  Biarritz.  His  success  there  was 
complete.  Napoleon  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Prusso-ltalian  Alliance 
against  Austria  ;  but  he  did  ^not  take  the  precaution  to  bind  Bismarck 
down  in  black  and  white  to  the  terms  of  the  secret  agreement.      Tbc 


*  Tbo  history  of  Austria  is  ftiU  of  lUaatrations  at  this  policy  of  utimiti>cate<1  aiul  iitnura 
rmloui  jtel^ahne;^.  Hi^tory  recnrda  no  iusUtice  of  any  chiralrotu'  self-JiAcnHce  on  tirr  mr( 
for  a  caufe  whieh  wag  not  mr  own  ;  and  Bho  hua  never  hesitate*.^  to  sacrificf^  nn  ally  wfi<«n' 


fS 


ever  tUe  immolation  seemed  to  promise  a^y  advantage  to  herself      So  act  I 
hii9  Austria  become  to  this  policy  of  sordid  greed  and  tort  no  ua  statesi* 

ublic  men  have  even  conic  to  avow  it  without  any  acr^      >"  -  ^ ? ..  .  i 

Vince  Metternich's  '*  JJoiuoira,"  Utely  published,  (p. 
Cue  will  suffice.     Napoleon  proposed  to  parti  ion    ; 
Austria*  the  share  of  Austria  hiding  Boama,  Balgoria,  luid  iJonAtautui' 

eplied  :  **  We  cannot  save  Turkey  j  therefore    we  mu»t  help  in  the  pa) 

'our  to  get  as  good  a  shait?  of  it  a*  possible.     Wc  cattnt»t  reaiat  the  deatructu  l 
'ndples  of  the  Kniperor  of  Uie  French^  ond  we  mutit  thei  efore  turn  them  av\ 
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fact  18  that  he  thought  the  combatants  pretty  evenly  matched,  and  he 
iotendedj  when  they  had  exhausted  themselves^  to  step  in  as  arbiter  on 
his  owi\  terms.  It  was  not  in  Bismarck^a  good  faith  that  Napoleon 
trusted^  but  in  what  he  expected  to  be  the  inevitable  course  of  events. 
He  was  so  sincerely  and  so  evidently  deluded  that  Bismarck  felt  no 
hesitation  in  marching  all  his  battalions  to  the  Austrian  frontier^ 
leaving  his  frontier  towards  France  to  the  protection  of  a  small  force  of 
Landwehr.  Being  now  ready  to  strike,  Bismarck  accused  Austria  of 
aggressive  designs  against  Prussia,  and  manceuvred  his  blundering 
victim  into  a  disastrous  declaration  of  war. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Austria  opened  Napoleon's  eyes  to  the  series 
of  mistakes  which  he  had  made  from  the  day  on  which  he  refused, 
partly  in  dudgeon  and  partly  under  the  inilueuce  of  BismarcVs  alluring 
bribes,  to  help  England  to  defend  Denmark*  But  the  revelation  came 
too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  The  Emperors  position  was  sensibly 
weakened  throughout  Europe,  and — which  was  of  more  consequence  to 
him — throughout  France.  He  had  evidently  been  outwitted^  and 
France  felt  humiliated  in  the  humiliation  of  her  ruler.  The  Prussian 
army,  meanwhile,  was  naturally  elated,  and  longed  to  pay  off  old  scores 
against  France.  Prussian  publicists  at  the  same  time  preached  a 
crusade  against  France,  and  demanded,  in  imperious  tones,  the  restora- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  One  or  two  extracts  will  suffice  by  way 
of  specimen.  In  one  of  the  popular  pamphlets  of  the  time  the  writer 
declares  that  "public  opinion  in  Germany,  journals  like  the  Rhenish 
Mercury^  newspapers,  pamphlets,  patriots  of  every  rank,  poets  and 
public  men,  statesmen  and  soldiers — all  gave  to  the  lawful  aim  (of 
eonqueritig  Alsace  and  Lon^aine)  a  complete,  satisfactory,  and  unani* 
mous  expression  never  before  experienced."  One  of  these  patriots  (F.  S. 
von  Ilirschfeld)  published,  in  1867,  a  pamphlet,  of  which  the  drift  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation  : — 

'*  A  second  Phcenix,  Germany  will  rise  a  solid  Empire  from  her  ashes ;  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa  will,  in  the  person  of  Frederick  William  the  Fifth,  of 
Prussia,  wield  the  German  sceptre  as  a  Protestant  prince.  But  the  Ucrniaii 
Protetitant  element  must  previously  fight  a  terrible  battle  with  the  French  Catho- 
lic one  for  the  long- disputed  supremacy.  .  .  •  .  France  will  defend  herself 
— her  national  honour  is  at  stake  ;  she  will  also  have  to  figbt  for  her  faith  and 
for  her  possession  of  the  German  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine." 

Tlie  general  situation  was  very  fairly  summed  up  in  an  able  report 
to  his  Government  by  Baron  Stoffel,  the  French  military  attache  in 
Berlin.  He  had,  indeed,  received  *'  most  friendly  assurances"  from 
Bismarck.  '^  Unless  you  actually  shoot  at  us,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
*'  depend  upon  it  we  shall  never  declare  war  against  you.^'  And  no 
doubt  Bismarck  was  as  good  as  his  word*  He  did  not  declare  war 
against  l*Vancej  he  very  adroitly  inveigled  France  into  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Prussia.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  his  statecraft  to  put 
his  adversary,  if  possible,  technically  in  the  wrong  before  the  world  by 
provoking  him  into  a  formal  declaration  of  war  when  his  own  prepara- 
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tions  for  the  fray  arc  complete.  Hitherto  his  antagonists  have  walked^ 
almost  with  their  eyes  open,  into  the  snare  which  he  has  laid  for  them. 
But  Baron  StoflTcl,  while  faithfully  reporting  the  friendly  assurances  of 
Bismarck,  took  care  to  warn  his  Government  of  its  impending  doom. 
The  Prussians,  he  said,  might  in  this  matter  be  divided  into  three 
categories  :  those  who  ^'  cherish  a  blind  animosity  towards  Prance,"  and 
"  are  yearning  for  another  opportunity  of  humiliating  and  destroying*' 
her ;  '^  those  who  avow  the  sentiments  of  the  first  group,  but  more 
mildly  and  moderately;"  the  mercantile  class,  naturally  opposed  to 
war,  yet  ready  to  be  led  into  war  because  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  France  as  "  an  inconvenient  neighbour."  And  this  combustible 
material  the  Prussian  Press  was  diligently  preparing  for  the  moment 
when  Bismarck  was  ready  to  apply  the  match. 

*'  The  Prussian  Press/'  says  Stoffel,  "  omits  nothing  calculated  to  rouse  hatred 
and  animosity  against  France.  To  irritate  its  readers  against  the  Prencli  it 
never  shrinks  from  calumny  or  insult.  In  it  France  is  represented  as  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Germany,  and  the  Government  is  strenuously  assisted  in  any 
measure  it  may  deem  advisable  for  preparing  against  the  rainy  day.  It  is  other- 
wise in  France.  Her  papers,  being  constantly  engaged  in  criticising  the  cardinal 
institutions  of  the  land,  have  no  space  to  devote  to  foreign  peril." 

The  French  people — 

"  are  sufficiently  perverse  to  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  our  forces,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  advocate  disarmament  at  a  time  when  France  needs  all  her  strength, 
all  her  energy,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  her  political  parties,  to  cope  with  a 
struggle  which  is  perhaps  close  at  hand,  and  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  be  terrible.  Those  persons  in  France  who  laucy  a  compromise  possible  are 
not  sufficiently  conversant  ^vitli  the  peculiarities  of  the  Prussian  character.  .  .  . 
Only  a  sentimentalist,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  game  that  is  going  on, 
can  indulge  in  so  imaginary  an  anticipation.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pre- 
pare for  the  collision.  It  is  sure  to  be,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  fearful. 
.  .  .  Matters  even  now  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  most  insignificant 
event  may  precipitate  a  rupture.  In  a  word,  w^ar,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  is 
suspended  over  our  heads  by  a  hair." 

It  is  needless  to  describe  how  exactly  Baron  StoflTePs  prediction  cor- 
responded with  the  event.  When  the  controversy  between  the  two 
Governments  on  the  Hohenzollern  incident  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
settled  amicably,  a  telegram  appeared  in  the  North  German  Gazette 
(Prince  Bismarck^s  organ),  announcing  that  the  French  ambassador 
(Benedetti)  had  rudely  accosted  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  public  pro- 
menade at  Ems,  and  that  the  King,  declining  to  address  him  personally, 
had  told  him,  through  an  aide-de-camp,  that  he  could  not  admit  him 
again  to  his  presence. 

*'  At  1)  P.M.,"  says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  I'imes,  "  newsboys  were  to 

be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  principal  ihoroughf^Tesdisirilnttinff  gratis  a  special 

sxipjdement  to  the  Norddeutschc  Zeitung,  .  .    The  effect  this  bit  of  printed  paper 

had  upon  the  town  was  tremendous.   ...  By  ten  o'clock  the  square  in  front  of 

the  royal  palace  was  crowded  with  an  excited  multitude.     Hurrahs  for  the  King. 

^  cries   *  To  the  Khiue !'    were  heard  on  all  sides.     Similar  demonstrations 

5  made  in  other  quarters  of  the  town.     It  was  the  explosion  of  a  long  pcnt- 

inger." 


* 


A  copy  of  this  9cnsatiotial  telegram  was  at  once  sent  by  Bismarck  to 
the  representatives  of  Prussia  at  foreign  Courts,  la  Paris  the  publica- 
tion of  the  telegram  caused  such  excitement  that  it  would  have 
required  consummate  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  peace.  And  unfortunately  prudence  was  one  of  the  last  virtues  of 
which  the  OUi\ier  Government  could  boast*  A  Cabinet  Council  was 
immediately  convened  at  the  Tuilerics,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Emperor.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  was,  after  discussion^  put  to 
the  vote.  The  numbers  were  even,  and  it  rested  with  the  Emperor  to 
give  his  casting  vote  under  the  circumstances  already  described. 

In  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed,  the  Emperor  laid  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  '*  a  notification  had  been  made  to  the  Cabinets 
of  the  refasal  to  receive  the  Empcror*s  ambassador^  and  to  enter  into 
new  explanations  with  him/^  To  this  the  Prussian  Government  ira- 
mediutely  replied  that  "  it  was  a  gratuitous  invention.  The  alleged 
notification  to  the  Cabinets  was  never  made,  and  the  King  never  refused 
to  treat  with  the  French  ambassador."  This  wa«»  literally  true,  and  it 
18  an  admirable  specimen  of  Prince  Jiismarck's  political  casuistry. 
The  telegram  in  the  special  supplement  of  the  North  German  Gazette 
undoubtedly  '^  was  a  gratuitous  invention ;"  but  whose  invention  ? 
The  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Times  declared  publicly  that 
it  was  Bismarck  who  sent  tlie  telegram  to  the  papers.  And  who  paid 
for  its  gratuitous  distribution  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  ?  Doubt* 
less  also  "  the  alleged  notification  to  the  Cabinets  was  never  made/^ 
Bismarck  had  merely  sent  a  eopy  (this  he  bad  himself  previously 
admitted)  of  the  lying  telegram  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Prussia  abroad  ! 

1  have  not  a  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
France.  The  criminality  of  its  conduct  was  only  equalled  by  its 
folly.  It  waged  war  in  the  interest  of  a  dynasty  and  not  in  the 
interett  of  France.  Before  playing  its  desperate  stake  it  sounded  the 
fieelings  of  all  the  French  departments,  and  78  out  of  89  declared 
emphatically  for  peace.  Paris  was  doubtless  in  a  warlike  mood ;  but 
its  ralgar  admiration  of  "  the  gunpowder  and  glory  business  "  was  not 
shared  by  the  rest  of  France.  Indeed,  both  Bismarck  and  his  Royal 
matter  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
French  people.  Wlien  the  die  was  cast,  the  former^  in  a  despatch  to 
Count  Bernstorff,  described  the  French  people  as  ''  really  peaceably  dis- 
posed and  requiring  tranquillity."  Similarly,  the  King  of  Prussia,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  the  French  declaration  of  war  reached  him, 
spoke  of  the  French  and  German  nations  as  "two  great  and  peace- 
loving  peoples.'' 

I  liave  recalled  these  facts  because  I  believe  that  Prince  Bismarck  is 
at  present  the  one  person  with  whom  Europe  has  to  reckon.  He  is  the 
/Eolu-s  who  can  control  or  let  loose  the  tempest,  and  his  conduct  in 
the  past  li  one  of  the  best  clues  to  his  conduct  in  the  future.     It  has 
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been  supposed  that  in  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  he  allowed  his 
own  better  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the  insistance  of  the  militarjr 
authorities.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  trace  of  evidence  for 
that  opin  ion^  and  I  do  not  believe  it  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  by 
annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  Prince  Bismarck  was  gratifying,  not  the 
army  only,  but  the  whole  German  nation.  But  nobody  knows  better 
than  he  how  to  quench  national  aspirations  when  considerations  of 
policy  require  it.  Having  publicly  exonerated  the  French  people,  as 
distinct  from  their  Emperor,  from  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  a  policy 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  victor  would  have  disarmed  their 
resentment.  They  would  have  foi^ven  their  defeat  in  gratitude  for  being 
rid  of  Lnperalism,  and  would  not  have  taken  even  the  war  indemnity 
seriously  to  heart.  But  the  loss  of  their  provinces  they  will  never  foi^ve ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck  knew  it  Why  then  did  he  deliberately  resolve 
to  keep  a  sore  perpetually  open  in  the  side  of  a  powerful  neighbour  ? 
My  belief  is,  that  he  was  at  that  time  more  intent  on  raising  a  ram- 
part against  German  Liberalism  than  on  securing  a  strong  frontier 
against  France.  France  was  prostrate,  and  the  general  belief  then  was 
that  she  was  disabled  for  a  generation  at  least.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
certainly  of  that  opinion,  and  he  turned  his  attention  therefore  to  an 
enemy  which  he  then  feared  more  than  he  did  vanquished  France. 
That  enemy  was  the  Social  Democracy  of  Germany.  It  was  with 
keen  humiliation  that  Prince  Bismarck  witnessed  its  triumph  in  1848. 
On  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year  the  populace  of  Berlin  came  to 
blows  with  the  troops,  and  repulsed  them  after  a  terrible  conflict.  The 
King  hastened  to  appease  the  midtitudc  by  promises  of  liberal  con- 
cessions. He  proclaimed  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  that 
'^  Prussia  was  henceforth  dissolved  in  Germany.^'  Prince  Bismarck  was 
then  thirty. six  years  of  age,  and  his  feelings  are  thus  described  by  his 
chattering  biographer,  Herr  Hesekiel : — 

*'  lie  saw  the  bulwarks  wbicli  he  had  thought  impregnable  destroyed  and 
sinking.  He  palpitated  with  patriotic  ardour  and  manly  sorrow ;  bu^  like  a 
true  dykesman,  he  lost  neither  courage  nor  clear  insight  It  had  hitherto  been 
his  oflice  to  protect  the  Elbe  dykes  against  the  floods,  and  in  a  similar  character 
it  was  his  duty  to  act  against  the  floods  of  revolution.  He  passed,  as  in  a 
feverish  dream,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  his  King,  filled  with  threat- 
ening forms.  He  saw  flags  displayed  and  colours  which  he  did  not  recognise 
flying  :  Polish  standards,  tricolours  of  black,  red,  and  gold ;  but  nowhere  the 
ancient,  honoured  flag  of  Prussia.'* 

Prince  Bismarck  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  violent  opposition 
to  every  measure  and  proposal  which  savoured  of  Liberalism.  The 
Liberals  of  Germany  had  made  an  offer  of  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  the  offer  came  from 
the  people,  and  not  from  the  princes  and  nobles.  Bismarck  denounced 
the  proposal  for  the  same  reason  : — 

"  The  army,*'  he  said,  '*  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  tricolour.     In  it,  as  in  the 
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rest  of  tlie  people,  wiil  be  found  no  longing  for  uational  regeneration.  The 
name  of  Prussia  is  all-sutficieut  for  it.  ,  .  .  I  have  ne%*er  heard  a  FrussLiu 
soldier  sing,  *  JJltat  is  (he  Gennan  Fatherland  F  The  nation  whence  tliis  army 
has  *;pntng,  and  of  which  the  artnj  i%  the  truest  representative,  dooa  not  need  to 
sec  the  Prussian  monarchy  melt  away  in  the  filtJjy  ferment  of  South  German 
immorality." 

"  The  nation  whence  this  army  has  sprung  and  of  which  the  army  is 
tlie  true  representative/"  Ominous  words !  But  it  was  natural  that 
the  man  who  uttered  them  should  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  make  them  a  reality. 

The  opportunity  came  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Bismarck  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Prussia.  He  set  himself  at  once  to 
reorganize  the  army.  And  when  the  Liberal  majority  in  Parliament 
refused  to  pass  his  military  budgets  he  set  them  at  deHancCj  and  went 
on  his  way,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  shielded  by  the 
King's  sanction.  Having  made  an  army,  his  first  care  was  to  take  away 
all  chance  of  "  Prussia  being  dissolved  in  Germany.*^  The  efficiency 
of  the  needle  gun  having  been  proved  upon  the  bodies  of  Danish 
soldiers,  Prince  Bismarck  proceeded  forthwith  to  destroy  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  He  found  the  louging  for  a  United  Fatherland  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  ;  therefore  he  determined  to  lead  it.  If  disso- 
lution there  must  be,  he  was  determined  that  Germany  should  be 
dissolved  in  Prussia,  and  not  Prussia  in  Germany.  Sadowa  and 
Sedan  sealed  the  triumph  of  his  policy.  The  Prussian  monarchy  was 
safe  enough  no\v  from  the  recurrence  of  any  revolution  like  that  which 
nearly  dissolved  it  in  Germany  in  1818, 

And  yet  there  loomed  in  the  distance  the  spectre  of  another  revo- 
lution, which  Priuce  Bismarck  probably  feared  even  more  than  that  of 
1848 — the  silent  revolution  going  on  continually  against  despotism 
through  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  Liberal  ideas.  How  was  the 
stealthy  progi'ess  of  this  revolution  to  be  checked  ?  Only  by  making 
the  army  **  the  truest  representative  of  the  nation/'  But  would  United 
Gei:many  continue  to  bear  patiently  the  crushing  weight  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  military  system  ?  Here  lay  a  great  danger ;  and  to  meet  it 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  torn  from  France.  Henceforth,  when  other 
arguments  failed  to  convince  or  silence  the  opponents  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's military  budgets,  he  could  point  to  Alsace  and  Lormiue,  and 
to  the  undying  resolve  of  France  to  take  them  back. 

But  Prince  Bismarck  made  one  huge  mistake  in  his  calculations. 
He  believed  that  he  had  reduced  France  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power, 
at  least  during  his  lifetime.  This  opinion  was  shared  to  some  extent 
by  the  rest  of  the  workl  But  in  Germany  the  sudden  collapse  of 
France  was  believed  to  be  due  in  a  large  degi'ce  to  internal  corruption ; 
and  many  doubted  whether  she  would  ever  be  a  Great  Power  again. 
Bismarck  certainly  persuaded  himself  that  the  enormous  indemnity 
which  he  had  imposed  had  so  crippled  France  that  he  need  not  trouble 
lumself  about  her  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     For  years  to  come  the 
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Germau  troops  would  be  living,  as  he  thought,  on  her  soil  without 
expense  to  the  Fatherland ;  and  as  there  was  no  danger  to  he  appre- 
hended from  any  other  quarter,  it  might  be  possible  to  rcticvc  in  aoior 
degree,  by  a  reduction  of  armament^i,  the  strain  and  drain  upon  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  German  people.  The  marvellously  mpid 
recovery  of  France  dispelled  all  the^c  pleasing  Jllusion»,  and  Princr 
Bismarck  saw  to  his  dismay  the  territory  of  France  cleared  of  the  laM 
German  soldier,  while  the  army  of  the  Republic  was  being  reorganized 
on  a  scale  which  in  a  few  years  would  make  it  a  match  for  that  ot 
Germany,  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind.  Prance 
must  agree  to  limit  her  army  to  a  flgure  fixed  by  Prince  Bismarck  or 
brave  another  war  with  Germany.  It  is  now  known  that  this  outrage 
was  prevente^l  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  nnlike  his  brother  of 
Austria  and  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  refused  to  sell  his  acquiescence 
in  crime  for  a  consideration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Lavelcyc 
has  good  authority  for  his  statement*  that  Prince  Bismarck  oflered  fco 
help  the  Czar  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople  if  his  ^Injesty  would 
consent  to  the  meditated  attack  on  France,  and  that  the  Czar  scomfullT 
declined  the  bribe. 

Foiled  in  his  purpose  of  keeping  France  down  by  the  '*  iron  aud 
blood  *^  method,  Prince  Bismarck  was  forced  to  adopt  another  style  of 
tactics.  Those  who  have  followed  attentively  the  successive  phases  of 
the  controversy  on  the  Eastern  Question  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  fitful  diplomacy  of  the  German  Chancellor — at  one  time  supportiiif 
Russia  energetically,  then  thwarting  her;  now  bullying  the  Turks,  and 
presently  encouraging  them  by  an  ostentatious  apathy.  He  commended 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  he  brought  unusual 
pressure,  of  a  direct  and  indirect  kind,  on  Lord  BeaconsfieUr^  Goveni* 
ment  to  induce  it  to  occupy  Egypt.  A  "  triangular  duel "  between 
Bussia,  England,  and  France  would  suit  him  vei7  well,  and,  whetker 
he  intended  it  or  not,  his  diplomacy  was  admirably  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  that  result*  Nor,  I  imagine,  would  he  take  it  much  to  heart  if  , 
Austria  and  Italy  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  What  he  has  to  fimr 
is  an  alliance  between  France  and  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Ilia  aiiiii 
therefore,  is  to  sow  distrust  all  round ;  or,  failing  that,  to  form  a  coio* 
bination  of  which  he  shall  be  the  pivot  and  which  shall  isolate  France 
He  has  made  a  beginning  by  his  compact  with  Austria,  and  he  is 
apparently  endeavouring  to  frighten  England  into  some  imprndencc 
which  shall  involve  a  breach  either  with  Prance  or  Russia*  An 
inspired  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  semi-official  GrrftrAolir 
suggests  that  a  great  European  war  can  only  be  averted  by  Eiigkoi 
lending  her  support  to  the  Austro-German  alliance.  Thia  ia  oxplaincd 
to  mean  that  in  the  event  of  a  Rnsso-FiTuch  alliance  England  i*  to 
notify  that  she  will  defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  aad 
Switzerland,  and,  in  addition,  insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  aoJ 
North  Sea  as  well !  A  "  spirited  foreign  policy  *'  which  would  figM 
*  Sm  M.  de  Lzivebyo  a  Article  in  the  i^'oHi«if^%  Bevmi  t<3ft  Kovttnbor   !^ 
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ennatir'.'*  Imttlc.^  with  Britisli  h\tmA  and  gold  would  do\ibtles5  bo  very 
ciiicut  for  Prince  Bismarck,  Hence  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  German 
Pn;si  to  secure  a  majority  for  Lord  Beaconsficld  in  the  general  election. 
In  briefs  then,  the  political  situation  in  Europe  at  present  appears  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows : — The  German  Empire  is  exposed  to  two 
ious  dangers — the  growing  power  of  France  and  the  rapid  develop* 
ent  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany-  As  to  the  former,  Prince 
ismarck  has  his  choice  of  two  courses.  He  may  try  to  outmanoeuvre 
ranee  [Kjliticallvj  and  then  crush  her  by  a  caup  de  main.  But  this 
ill  not  be  easy,  la  Gambetta  the  German  Chancellor  has  at  last 
'ound  his  match.  Gambetta  is  not  likely  to  be  cajoled  or  brow-beaten 
ato  any  imprudence.  Not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  political  capacity^  he 
as  the  superior  advantage  of  youth.  He  can  atlbrd  to  adopt  a  Fabian 
lolicy;  and  so  can  France.  She  is  richer  than  Germany,  and  there- 
to better  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  her  military  establishments. 
Gambetta  has  but  to  wait  and  watch*  To  a  statesman  of  Prince  Bis- 
ttmrck^s  imperious  temper  this  game  of  waiting  will  at  length  become 
ntolerablej  and  he  may  commit  some  fatal  imprudence^  It  is  not  safe 
to  infer  with  confidence  from  his  success  hitherto  that  he  will  be 
equally  successful  when  he  finds  himself  pitted  against  a  man  of  first- 
rate  brain,  ready  re^ourccj  and  rapidity  of  decision.  A  statesman  whose 
triumphs  hitherto  have  been  over  minds  fivr  inferior  to  his  own  may  find 
^bimself  overmatched  when  he  enters  the  lists  with  his  equal.  The 
Bnicrc  novelty  of  the  situation  may  embarrass  him.  But  even  if  Prince 
■  Bismarck  sliould  decide  to  wait  patiently  on  the  defensive^  is  it  certain 
IPthat  he  w^ill  be  able  ?  May  not  circumstances  compel  him  to  act? 
Germany  cannot  bear  much  longer  the  weight  of  her  huge  arma- 
ments. Her  i>easantry,  take  them  all  in  nil,  are  probably  the  most 
miserable  in  Europe.  The  following  facts,  which  I  quote  fi'om  the 
I'tmen  of  January  2\,  will  show  that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case : — 

**Thc  (amine  in  Upper  Silcsriii  has  roused  the  members  of  tbe  federated  Ger- 
man trader*  societies  to  raise  voluaUry  subscript iotjs  for  such  of  their  membei-s 
05  mtij  be  in  need  of  support.  The  sum  coOected  up  tu  tho  lr)th  inat.  amounted 
to  lj7(K>m.  87pf.  This  itollection  has  led  to  an  imjuiryy  which  shows  that  the 
aTcrtigc  lot  of  the  ruml  labourer  throughout  the  Gernma  Empire  is^  at  the  beat 
of  times,  unly  just  above  the  funiine-stricken  state.  The  failure  of  the  i>otato 
crop  iti  lIp|M3r  Silesia  made  people  in  high  places  suddenly  awiure  that  the 
custoniriiy  fiuo  of  the  rural  laboiu-er  was  altogether  insufiieieat  to  keep  a  man  in 
hesilth  and  working  condition.  Mashed  potjitoes  and  quark — whey-cheest — 
hardly  ever  any  fat»  with  soiu*  and  badly  baked  rye  bread,  and  not  an  over- 
ftbuoditnt  fcuppiy  of  that,  has  for  years  past  been  the  customary  faiN?.'* 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  poor  soil  of  Upper  Silesia  accounts 
liufficicntly  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  that  district.  This  the  Gewerk  Verein  (the  organ  of  the  Trades* 
Societies)  denies,  and  maintains,  moreover,  that  the  bad  harvest  of  last 
year,  instead  of  being  the  catisc  of  the  distress,  1ms  merely  aggravated 
and  revealed  it.  "  Everywhere,  whithersoever  you  turn,"  it  says^  "you 
will  meet  with  the  causes  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Silcsian  dts- 
tiM!i»— instiHicient  wages  and  a  wretched  diet,"     National  causes  may, 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  create  temporary  want;  but  if  the  working 
population  were  in  its  proper  position,  it  would  be  able  to  tide  over 
periods  of  difficulty  without  perishing  or  breaking  down.  From  the 
poor  soil  of  Upper  Silesia  the  writer  in  the  (rewerk  Verein  bids  the 
reader  follow  him  to  the  fertile  plains  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic : 

^^  Let  us  enter  a  manorial  village  in  which  an  old  nobility,  strongly  Con- 
serratire  and  pious,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  various  benevolent  societies, 
rvsidea^  Do  you  doubt  that  these  hovels  are  inhabited  ?  Let  us  enter  one 
of  them.  The  walls  have  partly  &llen  down,  the  roof  is  leaky  all  over, 
the  broken  windows  are  stuffed  with  rags,  the  woodwork  is  disjointed 
And  threatens  to  iall  down;  but  proceed,  and  don't  mind  stooping.  The 
claT  door  is  frozen  hard  now,  but  it  shows  the  footprints  of  sofler  times.  It 
would  be  dark  but  for  the  cracks  in  the  wall  which  admit  snow  and  light.  Is 
this  smoko  *  No ;  it  is  steam  coming  out  of  the  room.  I  open  the  door.  The 
tlvx>r  inside  is  of  the  same  material  as  in  the  passage,  with  the  difference  of  a  few 
(Hiddles.  A  ragged  female  figure  comes  towards  us  in  the  dense  fog,  followed  by 
three  or  four  half-naked  and  shaggy-headed  urchins.  She  is  not  startled,  but  she 
:^ar^  at  u^  The  furniture  consists  of  a  rough  deal  table,  a  few  seats  of  the 
:f^iue«  an  v^blong  box,  a  few  barrels  and  pots  thrown  about  in  confusion,  some 
bevlstead-Iike  frames,  and  an  axe  and  hatchet.  The  mid-day  meal  is  just  ready. 
Potatoes  lH>iIed  in  their  skins  are  turned  out  on  the  tiible;  beside  them  lies 
a  herring  and  salt  on  a  wooden  plate.  The  noise  made  by  a  wooden  clapper  on 
an  irou-plate  in  the  courtyard  of  the  manor  has  just  annoimced  dinner  time ;  the 
labourer  enters  and  the  meal  is  taken  sitting  and  standing.  In  reply  to  questions 
we  learn  that  the  man  earns  fivepence  a  day  in  summer  and  sixpence  a  day  in 
winter ;  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that  on  other  manorial  farms  in  the 
district  men  have  to  work  for  less,  with  fewer  privileges.  Here  more  potatoes  are 
planted  for  the  hinds,  and  there  is  a  more  liberal  supply  of  firewood  than  on 
other  estates.  The  keeping  of  fowls  is  not  allowed,  but  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  not 
objected  to.  The  other  labourers  (meaning  those  who  preserve  their  indepeiidence 
by  not  hiring  themselves  out  by  the  year)  are  worse  off.  They  get  more  money 
when  at  work,  which  is  not  often  the  case  in  winter  ;  but  then  they  have  to  pay 
rent  and  buy  everything  they  want.  *  But,  man  !  this  is  perishing  I  The  white 
frost  on  the  wall  is  finger  thick.'  With  the  hoarse  laugh  of  an  idiot,  the  man 
replies,  *  I  have  tried  everywhere,  have  not  found  it  better  anywhere,  but  worse 
somewhere.'  The  repair  of  the  hovel  is  not  his  business.  The  clapper  sounds, 
the  time-keeper  is  sharp,  and  tlie  man  shuts  his  knife,  and  goes  as  he  came." 

The  writer  in  the  Gewerk  Verein  insists  that  this  is  no  exceptional 
case,  but  that  the  wide-spread  misery  of  the  labourers  has  escaped 
public  notice  on  account  of  its  chronic  character,  and  that  it  required 
the  calamity  of  Upper  Silesia  to  get  a  hearing.  Where  small  farming 
prevails — where  the  labourers  are  the  neighboui*s  of  their  employers, 
and  not  socially  separated  by  the  impassable  gulf  that  exists  between 
the  farming  lord  of  an  extensive  manorial  estate  and  his  hinds — the 
labourers  are  said  to  fare  a  little  better,  but  not  much,  and  the  lot  of 
the  best  of  them  is  misery  and  wretchedness.  As  to  the  great  bidk 
of  the  urban  labourers,  the  same  writer  says  that  theirs,  too,  is  a  sorry 
lot.  Such  as  may  doubt  his  assertion  he  advises  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  where  they  will  find  an 
undreamed-of  amount  of  misery  crowded  into  a  few  square  metres. 
The  milliards  which  the  French  had  to  pay  for  the  follies  of  the  second 
"^  opire  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  and  which,  according  to  all  econo- 

al  and  financial  authorities  of  Germany,  were^   to  use  the  mildest 
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andered  iu  demuraliziiig  and  dissipatiog  enterprises^  drew  a 
motley  crew  of  poor,  if  not  destitute,  aspirants  to  fortuuc  to  the  large 
iowtis^  of  wliicli  Berlin,  die  neue  Kai^erstadt,  previously  encumbered 
\rith  more  liumau  misery  than  legal  and  charitable  institutions  were 
able  to  cope  with,  received,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  lion's  share. 

One  of  the    eflfects  of  this    widespread    misery  ha*    beeu   to  give    a 
powerful  impetus   to  the  Socialistic  propaganda  iu  Germany*      Prince 
Bismarck  has  beeu  uneasy  on  the  subject  for  years  past,  and  the  strides 
which   Socialism   has   been  making   lately   has  seriously  alarmed  him. 
But  it  would  be   impolitic   to  let   the  world  know   the   extent  of  the 
canker  which  is  rapidly   spreading  beneath  the   smooth  surface  of  the 
Bismarckiau  policy,  and  which  may  one  day  bring  it  down  with  a  crash. 
The  mot  d'ordre  has  therefore  gone  forth  to  the  German  press  to  sound 
Uie  alarm  of  a  foreign  war  by  Russia  as  a  means  of  escape  from  internal 
convulsion.     Thus,  in  the  English  translation  of  a  recent  German  work, 
some  additions  have  been  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  John  Bull,  and 
I      iirith  a  somewhat  too  evident  view    to  the    impending  General  Election/ 
^^bn  a  previous    work    the    author,  a  newspaper   writer   in    Berlin,  who 
^^assumcs    for    polemical    purposes    the      character    of     *'  A   Hussiau/^ 
I       described  the  Nihilists  as  a  "  small  but  fanatical  party/'     And  even  iu 
I       the  body  of  his   last  work,  when  he   is  only  thinking  of  his  German 
^Hxeaclers,  he  describes  the  Nihilists  as  '^  narrowed  to  a  certain  number  of 
^fetudcnts,  cadets,  and   revolutionary  fvondieurs   at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
few   university    towns/*^     This   is   quite   true.      Nihilism    proper — the 
Kihilism  of  Bakunin  and  his  disciples — has  taken  no  root  in  the  soil  of 
any  class   of  the    Russian   population.      It  has  always  been  confined  to 
a  small  band  of  desperadoes  of  both  sexes.      It  has  never  attracted  in 
the  faintest  degi*ee  the  sympathy  of  the  peasantry.     An  insignificant 
sprinkling  of  cadets   and  young   officers   belong  to  it,  but,    with  that 
exception,  the  army  is  altogether  untainted  by  it,     A  very  large  and 
influential  party  in  Russia,  having  adherents    among  all   classes  of  the 
population,  eagerly    desire   sweeping    reforms  in  the   government  and 
administration  of  the  Empire,     And   so  long  as  the   Nihilista  confined 
their  agitation  within  legitimate  bounds  they  had,  no  doubt,  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  party.      Even   an   occasional    attempt   on   the   life  of  an 
obnoxious  official  might   have  been  condoned.      But  by  attempting  the 
life  of  the  Czar   the  Nihilists  cut  themselves  adrift  from  K^xery  section 
of  the  reforming  party.      It  was  all   very   well  to  play  at  Nihilism  so 
long  as  its  anarchical  theories  remained    mere  matters  of    academic 
debate  ;    but   as  soon    as   the  Nihilists   showed  a  disposition  to  reduce 
these  theories  to  practice,  they  made  the  Russian  people   in  the  mass 
their   enemies.      How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?      "  The   founder 
of  Nihilism/'  says  the  anti- Russian  author  of  "  Russia  before  and  after 
the  War,"  *^  preached  the  necessity  of  a  radical  rupture  with  all  existing 
order."    "  He  derfianded  the  aboiition  of  the  State  as  such  ;  the  extirpation 
of  all  religion,  and  of  all   hereditary   rights;   the  absolute  equalisation 
•  "  Rfmia  bolbr^  and  after  the  Wat."     EngUah  trimsUtiaii.  p.   120. 
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of  all  individuala/'  **  The  last  and  greatest  object  to  be  attained  ii 
universal  destructioni  and  the  restoration  of  chaos.  '  If  even  a  single 
old  form  is  spared,  tbis  form  would  become  the  embryo  from  wliich  lU 
the  old  social  forms  would  be  begotten  again/  '^ 

Russia  is  the  last  country  in  Europe  wliere  subversire  doctriiies  like 
these  would  be    likely  to  find  a  homep     Their  naked    and   truculent 
atheism  would  be  simply  shocking  to  the  traditional  piety  of  the  Ruisi&n 
peasantj  while  their  open  declaration  of  ruthless  war  against  pro]>erty  and 
against  "  every  single  old    form  **  of  social  life   makes  every  class  of 
society  their  foe.    One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Nihilism  yet  publishwl-^ 
at    least    out   of    Russia — is    that   by  Professor    Arnaudoj    of    Turin. 
Tourgeveneff  calls  it    "  the  best  of  all  the  works    which   have    lately i 
appeared    upon   the    controverted    subject    of    Nihilism/^        Professor 
Arnaudo  takes  by  no  means  an  optimist  -view  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Russia.     He  thinks  revolutionary  principles  arc  widespread,  and  have  a 
real  hold  upon  a  large  section  of  the  Russian  people.      But   he  dis* 
criminates.     *'  One  of  our  chief  errors/^  he   says,   *'  is   the   belief  that 
Nihilism  is  co*extensive  with  the  revolutionary  party  in   Russia.     Tli 
Nihilistsj  on   the  contrary,  arc   but  a  section,  and  indeed  the  smalleit 
section   of  the   revolutionary   party/'*     This  was    written  before   the 
late    attempts   on   the   Czar's  life — ^ before,    that   is,  the   Nihilists   had 
completely  shown  their  hand.    They  are  now  probably  but  an  insignificant  ^^ 
fraetioDj  and  every   man^s  hand  is  against  them.     They  will  die  hard,  ^M 
for  they  expect  no  mercy,  and  will  probably  contrive  to  revenge  them- 
selves  by  some  more  crimes  on  the  society  which  has   failed  to  appre* 
ciate    the    chivalry    of  men    who   seek    to    combine  the  maximum  of  1 
cnielty    towards  others    with    the  miuimum  of  danger  to   themselves. 
Lest,  however,  I  should    seem    to  be  making  too   little  of  the  extent 
and  power  of  Nihilism,  I  will  add  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Aruauda 
the  testimony  of  a  German  witness  living  in   Russia,   and  who  usually 
writes   with  a  strong   bias  against  everything   Russian,     In  a  recent 
commuuication   from   the   St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
Gasefte  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  power  and  prestige  of  the  Nihilists  have  suffered  considerably  by  thmr 
recent  fuihircs,  and  hy  tlje  whole-hog  measures  of  the  several  miltiary  Gorcnitin- 
General  to  whom  the  Czar  has  committed  the  task  of  suppre£aiug  t\>  tjo 

tionary  movement.     Their  ranks  hiive  been  thinaed  by  inimmemble  uid 

moreover  a  Fplit  has  happened  in  their  coritrolling  organisation,  'ilicir  uwii 
leaders  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  nothing  of  any  great  iruport»Jir<j  e«n  b^ 
brought  about  in   Kuasia  by  mere  brute  force,  and  that  Nibihsm  is   )  ,-  :i 

lost  cause.     Even  before  Solovieft*  attempted  the  Czar's  life  dispntei^  ,co 

out   between  the  leading  social-rcvolutionist.%  some  of  whom  were  reauivcil   to 
})ut  the  Emperor  out  of  the  wayi  whilst  others  wished  his  life  to  be  epan^cL     Th« 
ilbrmer  faction  acted  on  its  owu  responsibility  when  it  cotTUnlssioned  Sokiriotf  to 
carry  out  ita  programme ;  for  the  iS^mlja  i    Woljay  the  organ  of  tho  Aiodenito 
]mrty,  repudiated  5?ny  connection  \iith  the  men  of  April  14.    During  the  suinnMir 
the  agitatioQ  was,  comparatively  Epeaking,  in  abeyance.     The  Nihill**''  f^*r,^|^ 
biicn  retired  to  their  simimer  residences,  and  only  a  few  subordinate!  : 
^Itnued  the  propaganda  work  amoDgat  the  peasantry.     Their  sueccs.- 
^  "  II  Nihiliamo.'^    S«ocaida  ediitono,  p.  1 L 
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yit  small ;  for  llxe  Russiau  peasuut,  altlioueh  lie  detests  lus  social  superiors,  and 
tia^ilj  excited  to  fury  against  the  olBcials  who  reudor  his  very  existence  a. 
burden  to  him,  can  iiext't  he  persuaded  to  conspire  against  his  Emperor,  So  it 
fie  lo  pass  that  some  of  the  Nilulistic  agents  got  heartily  thrashed  by  the 

aoujiks,  whilst  others  were  uncereuiouiously  laid  hold  of  aod  handed  over  to 
Ive  aullioritics.     Siuco  April  14  the  Nihi lints  liiive  been  undermining  their  own 

[i*ound,  for  no  decent  Kussian  feels  any  symj>atliy  or  compa?ision  for  regicides. 

riie  Russian  peoj^le  is  8trongly  addicted  to  coquetting  with  socialistic  idras;  but 
its  eycH  have  been  opened  to  a  great  many  fallacies  within  the  ]ast  twelve  months. 
"The  Moderate  malcontents  feel  tlmt  they  have  been  pushed  baekward.s  *tep  by 
Step,  by  the  Intran^^Igents,  and  that,  day  by  day,  they  have  lost  ground  ;  so  they 
liave  turned  upuu  their  more  uncompromising  accomplices.  At  present  a  breach 
'ivides  these  two  factions,  whose  nmtital  attitude  is  abuost  hostile.     The  Mode- 

fites  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  betrayed  into  conniving 
Ht  cot^-rprises  of  which  they  disapprove,  and  tlie  Radicals  look  down  with  utter 

corn  upon  their  former  confederates.  This  split  in  the  conspirators*  camp 
has  shorn  the  real  revolutionary  pai'ty  of  more  than  hall*  its  original  numbers, 
'iut  is  the  danger  thereby  diminished  ?  Certainly  not — ^or,  more  correctly,  not 
pet;  fur  the  Radicals  have  contrived  to  get  possession  of  all  the  funds  gathered 

ogcther  by  the  associations  in   tlieir  entirety ;  and,  as  long  as  tlieir  money  shall 

at,  so  long  may  their  infernal  maehines  be  dreaded,  the  influence  of  ready  cash 
RuEsia  being  enormous.  For  these  Radicals — the  men  who  arranged  and 
rinctioi\ed  the  Moscow  outj-agc — there  is  no  turning  back.  Their  only  prospect 
an  alternative  of  gallows  or  suicide.  Of  this  tliey  ari-  well  aware.  They 
know  what  destiny  awaits  them,  and  are,  therefore^  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end, 
txhaufeting  every  resource  at  their  disposal,  and  to  finisli  by  selling  their  lives  as 
Icb'Ai'ly  as  possible.  They  are^  indeed,  desperate  and  terrible  ruiliiina,  who  will 
not  ?ihrink  from  incendiarism  on  a  vast  scale  or  from  wholesale  murder  when 
tlriven  into  a  corner/* 


Wliat  the  NibilistSj  properly  so  called^  desire  and  work  for  is  not  a 
IconstttutioD^  or  a  reform  of  any  kind,  but  universal  anarchy.  Their 
■game;  in  fact,  is  to  prevent  reform  by  frightening  the  Government  into 
In  policy  of  reaction  and  violent  repression.  Their  only  chance  lies  in 
Ideep  and  wide-spread  miseiy  and  discontent.  But  they  have  ovci^sliot 
llbeir  mark,  and  alienated  what  Professor  Arnaiidu  calls  "the  revolu- 
Itionary  partVj'^  but  which  I  should  prefer  to  call  the  party  of  reforra. 

Prince   Bismarck's    present  object  ia  to   form    such    a    coalition    aa 

[fehall  prevent  a  Russo-French  alliance.      His  purpose  would  be  gained 

if  he  could  frighten  the  Englii^h  Government  into  the  Austro-German 

lUrance,     The   spectre  of  Russian   Kihilismj  with  its  terrible   conse- 

fiuencc8,  is  accordingly  furbished  up  in  the  English  edition  of  "  Russia 

before  and  after  the  War.^^    Wc  arc  assured  that  Nihilism  denotes  "the 

cemingly  incurable  decomposition  of  the  Russian  State  and  Society.*^ 

?nt  "  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  a 

riolcnt   internal  cataclysm^  then   the  rest  of  Europe   might  aflbrd  to 

pon template  t^c  struggle  as  spectators  who  had  no  interest  in  its  issue. 

Jut  such  ia  not  the  case.^^      For  *^  if  all   other  remedies  arc  found  of 

io  avail/'  as  the  author  wishes   us  to  believe   they  will  be,  then  "  an 

ittempt  will  be  made "  by  the  Russian  Government,  *'  after  the  well* 

tnown  French  method,  to  occupy  the  feverish  elements  of  society  by  a 

Iff  J  reign  war."  But  l*rince  Bismarck^s  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  Europe 

^as  provided  a  remedy  : — 
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"  So  long  as  the  Aoatro-German  alliance  can  reckon  on  seeing  iu  |ioIicy  tf 
peuce^  which  conatittites  its  raiiioti  tPi'ire,  supported  hj  an  English  Governnjont, 
strong  at  home  and  respectcl  abroad,  whose  influence  with  Frnuce  is  povrtrful 
enough  to  wean  or  to  deter  lier  from  an  armed  coalition  witli  the  Northern 
Empire,  even  the  most  warlike  Russians  arc  forced  of  necessity  to  keep  stilL 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unhappy  fate  should  will  tliat  a  rcvohitton  in 
Russia  should  be  accompanied  by  a  relapse  of  England  into  indifterencr  ti) 
Continental  interests^  then  the  first  result  of  this  would  bv  that  France,  deprired 
of  the  counacls  of  her  English  ueiglibours,  would  reach  her  hand  to  Russia  for 
an  alliance;  and  the  next  result^  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be  taught  to 
know,  what  only  a  ftw  kuo'iV  at  present,  that  the  revohition  now  imnunejit  in 
Russia  inipliea  a  terrible  danger  to  European  peiice  and  civilisation/* 

There  is  no  "  revolution  immineut  in  Russia/'  But  if  for  *'  Russia" 
we  substitute  "  Germauy/'  the  warnings  though  overcharged,  would  not 
he  altogether  ill-timed.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revolution  is  imminent 
in  Germauy  any  more  than  in  Russia.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  po- 
litical atmoaphcre  of  Germany  is  in  its  lower  strata  so  charged  with  the 
germs  of  revolution  that,  pai'tly  to  purify  it  and  partly  to  counteract 
French  hostility.  Prince  Bismarck  himself  is  not  at  all  uulikely  to  tn* 
the  expedient  with  which  he  credits  Russian  diplomacy — namelj,  ''to 
occupy  the  feverish  elemetits  of  society  by  a  foreign  war.'^ 

TIac  formal  organization  of  the  Socialistic  movement  in  Germany  \& 
only  ten  years  old ;  yet  at  the  lost  elections  it  polled  half  a  million 
votes.  It  possesses  fifty  newspapers,  besides  other  appliances  for  active 
propagandism,  and  has  its  representatives  in  the  German  Parltaraenl, 
Some  of  its  leaders  are  remarkable  for  intellectual  ability  and  organiziag 
talent^  and,  unlike  Russian  Nihilism,  it  has  spread  its  roots  far  and 
wide  among  the  masses.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  Social- Democrats 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract,  wliich  I  quote  from  their 
principal  organ,  the  Social  Democrat : — 

**  They  who  have  taken  heaven  from  the  people  must  give  them  nu;  s^nuu  » 
,  ,  When  the  priesthood  bowed  the  neck  of  mankind  to  its  superstitiuoj,  il 
least  it  gave  to  the  suffering  sons  of  man  the  kindly  hope  o^  another  and  a 
better  Morld.  In  all  the  uiisfortimes  of  lile — in  sorrow,  need,  and  sickness — « 
sweet  hope  was  still  left  to  a  believing  miJid.  But  what  is  now  the  case  t  Thero 
are  still  poverty  and  privation,  sorrow,  need,  and  sickness.  And  these  are  aril- 
fifiiilly  enhanced  and  heaped  upon  one  claas,  while  the  pleaaurtts  and  good 
things  of  the  world  continue  to  euricli  the  other.  What,  then,  have  the  favoured 
of  human  society  to  offer  to  those  niillions,  tlirongh  whose  sickness,  increased  by 
poverty  and  care,  the^  enjoy  the  plciisures  of  life  ?  We  t4>lerato  no  haif 
measures,  no  evasions,  ...  Ye  wretched  Pharisees!  who  have  dejvrived  tbt 
people  of  the  consolations  of  Faith,  where  then  is  your  logic  ?  The  logic  of  I 
history  is  sterner  than  yours;  the  people  have  done  with  heavcD,  and  now  ihey 
chiini  the  earth/' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  such  teachiug  on  a  population  so 
prepared  for  it  by  poverty  and  misery  as  is  the  population  of  Germany.  I 
But  Prince  Bismarck,   as   I    have  already   uoted,  has  boasted   that   thft  < 
army  is  "  the  truest  representative"  of  the  Monarchy,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  thought  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  an   armed  nation  will  hinder  I 
tlic  spread  of  revolutionary  Socialism.     Vain  calculation !     It  ia  pfccuely 
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iu  the  fact  that  the  Genuaiis  arc  now  au  ai^med  nation  tLat  ike  daogcr 
of  tlie  Bituation  lies.  History  shows  that  standing  armies  may  be  dis- 
severed by  caste  prejudices  from  all  sympathy  with  their  non-militant  coun- 
trymen. But  the  aroiy,  as  a  military  caste,  cannot  long  survive  universal 
conscription  and  short  service.  And  as  armies  are  dissolved  in  nations, 
and  nations  advance  in  knowledge,  the  day  will  inevitably  arrive  \^hcn 
the  soldier  will  claim  a  voice  in  determiiiiiig  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  is  bidden  to  take  his  neighbour's  life  and  risk  his  own, 

**  \Var*s  a  game  wLicli,  were  tht^ir  subjects  wise, 
King^  would  not  play  at/' 

The  Socialists  of  Germany  have  always  prochiimed  tbat  they  arc 
democrats  first  and  Germans  afterwards.  Where  is  this  to  end?  The 
army  of  Germany  has  ceased  to  represent  either  the  Prussian  monarchy 
or  the  German  kaiscrship,  except  in  so  far  as  these  represent  the  feelings 

fand  aspirations  of  the  nation.  The  German  army  is^  in  fact,  the 
German  nation.  It  follows  that  when  we  are  discussing  the  dis- 
jjpiinination  of  Socialistic  principles  and  ideas  among  the  German  people^ 
"ire  are,  in  fact,  discussing  their  dissemination  in  the  army.  1  he  Socialists 
could  desire  no  better  contrivance  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines 
than  the  conscription  and  the  three  years'  service.  ^Multitudes  of  young 
men  who,  but  for  this,  would  never  have  lieard  of  Socialism,  return  to 
their  villages  and  become  centres  of  radiation  for  the  democratic  evangel. 
If  Prince  Bismarck  means  to  arrest  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  Germany, 
it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  time  to  lose.  Is  it  certain  that  ten  yeai's 
hence  the  German  Chancellor  of  tbat  day  will  be  master  of  the  situation  ? 
Docs  not  every  counsel  of  prudence  dictate  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  policy 
of  anticipating  events  ? 

But  how?  His  present  object  apparently  is  to  endeavour  to  form 
a  league  of  the  Conservative  elements  throughout  P^urope  against 
Socialism  and  against  France,  which,  as  a  Republic,  cannot  help 
atiordiog  a  most  potent  moral  support  to  democracy  everywhere. 
Whether  his  ostentatious  hostility  to  Russia  is  genuine  or  only  assumed 
miuit  be  a  matter  of  surmise.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  both.  He 
woidd  not  be  sorry  to  pay  her  out  for  balkiug  him  in  his  designs  against 
France  in  1875.  But  though  implacable  in  his  resentment,  he  knows 
how  to  subordinate  private  feeling  to  public  policy,  and  there  are  indiea- 

Itions  of  his  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  Kussia.  Hut  Ilussia  has  no 
special  temptation  to  barter  her  freedom  of  action  for  a  German  alliance. 
Her  acquisitious  under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  have  been  secured  to 
her,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  prevalent 
misapprehension  in  this  country  which  it  is  well  to  correct*  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  immense  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  Russia.  But  that  way  of  putting  it  does  not  state  the 
whole  case.  The  Eastern  Question  divided  the  Russian  people  into  two 
parties — the  party  which,  in  a  loose  sense,  may  be  called  the  oflBcial 
pariy^  and  the  party  which  claims  to  be  jiar  exalkncu  the  "^'national  ^' 
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party.  Of  the  former  St.  Petersburg  is  the  head  quarters,  and  Moscow 
of  the  latter.  Tlio  claim  of  the  '^  national  ^'  party  is  to  develop  the 
nation  on  a  Slavonic  tyjjc.  Diflerent  races,  they  say,  develop  different 
types  of  civilisation.  The  Teutonic  is  different  from  the  Latin  ;  the 
Slavonic  is  different  from  both.  Que  race  cannot  build  itmdf  on  the 
model  of  another,  however  cxcellcut  that  other  may  be  in  its  own  place ; 
and  all  such  attempts  must  result  in  a  mongrel  growth,  which  only 
caricatures  both  races  and  represents  neither*  The  **  Nationalists  '^  of 
Moscow  complain  that  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the 
Russians  have,  for  the  moat  part,  been  mere  imitators  of  We«teni 
manners  and  civilisation.  "  11  it  rains  in  Paris/'  says  one  of  their 
satirists,  "  we  put  up  our  umbrellas  on  the  Neva/^  To  this  imitatiou  of 
Western  models  they  attribute  much  of  the  mischief  in  their  system  of 
goveruraent.  The  bureaucracy  of  Germany,  in  particular,  is  their 
special  aversion.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  accelerate  this  regeneration 
of  their  country,  the  Russian  *' Nationalists'*  aim  at  uniting  all  Slav 
peoples  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood.  Thus  only,  they  think, 
can  they  acttuirc  that  dignity  and  self-respect  in  which  their  slavish 
imitation  of  foreign  models  has  hitherto  made  them  deficient. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Panslavisni,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  different  it  is  from  the 
common  impression  of  it.  It  is  not  an  aggressive  movements  It 
aspires  to  no  conquests  of  foreign  territory.  On  the  contrary,  it 
prefers  that  the  Slav  race  should  consist  of  several  independent  nation- 
alities, each  with  its  own  characteristic  features,  but  all  bearing  a 
common  family  likeness. 

When  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  reached  Russia  the 
"  Nationalist "  party  came  at  once  to  the  front  and  proelaimed  a 
crusade  of  Liberation.  The  enthusiasm  was  irrcaistiblc,  and  carried 
away  the  Government. 

The  author  of ''  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War ''  is  explicit  on  thii 
point,*  "  The  Court  and  higher  bureaucracy,^'  he  says,  "  were  against 
the  war  from  the  beginning,"  and  it  was  accordingly  **  delayed  for 
nearly  a  whole  ycai."  '^  People  of  rank  and  station  «et  their  face* 
against  the  movement  kindled  by  the  Servian  war  and  the  bands  of 
Russian  volunteers  iu  that  campaign."  ''So  emphatic  was  the  dis* 
approval  of  the  Servian  revolt  expressed  by  the  ruling  circles  at  the 
capital  during  the  winter  of  1870-77,  that  the  Moscow  Nationalists 
formally  renounced  their  hope  of  an  understanding  with  Priucr 
Gortchakoff,  and  joined  with  the  volunteers,  who,  on  their  return  from 
the  Timok,  were  treated  with  marked  disfavour  and  forbidden  to  wear 
their  Servian  uniforms,  in  protesting  against  the  Goverumerit  for 
deserting  the  sacred  traditions  of  Russia.'' 

To  the  ''  Nationalist  '^    party,  therefore,  the  Treaty  of  San  St«!faDo 
Wft8  extremely  distasteful^  because  it  gave  back  again  to  bondage  a  piirt 

•  See  pp.  2D7*2JK>.   !!»«  rcmArkable  volume  of  0.  K.  ("  Rtiwia  ami  Kn^jUritl  from  ltt?0  to 
IWiO'*)  bcftT?  Himiiar  tt^tuiiony  from  anotJirr  fjunrtcr, 
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o(  the  popiilattou  wbicli  Kus^iau  blood  and  treasure  had  set  free.  Tbe 
Gorermneot  of  Russia,  however,  was  well  satisfied  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berliu^ — better  satisfied  probably  thau  with  tlic  Treaty  of  Saa  Stefano. 
It  is  beyoud  a  doubt  that  tlie  iuterests  of  Uudsia^  as  diatioct  from  the 
interests  of  the  Christiaas  of  Bulgaria  aud  Macedonia^  are  far  better 
served  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  uf  Berliu  than  by  those  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sau  Stefano. 

The  Kussiau  Goverumeut  thereibre    ha^    no  special   indueement   to 
per   its    freedom    of  action   in  the  future    by   any  entangling  eu- 

;emcuts  with  Friuec  Bismarck.  Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Beacons- 
tield'f!  cuigtnatieal  referenee  to  "  the  prcsenee,  not  to  say  asecndancy^ 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe"^  points  to  an  English  alHaucc 
with  Austria  aud  Germany  ?  Tliat  woidd  explain  the  extraorditiary 
iQterest  which  the  Gerraau  Press  is  taking  iu  our  General  Election. 
Should  the  Liberals  return  to  power^  Prince  Bismarck  and  liis  Austrian 
ally  know  that  they  must  henceforth  pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  Priuee  Bismarck  woidtl  thus  be  checkmated  in  his  first  com- 
binations against  German  Socialism  and  French  revenge. 

What  would  probably  Ik*  his  next  move  ?  To  relieve  in  some  way  the 
pressure  of  the  military  system  will  soon  become  an  absolute  neecsaity. 
With  France  paeifiedj  the  task  would  he  comparatively  easy.  While 
France  is  unappeased  there  can  be  nt>  reduction^  but  rather  an  inercascj 
in  the  burdens  of  the  German  people-  If  France  cannot  be  crushed  or 
cowed,  is  there  any  way  of  paeifyiog  her?  The  annexed  provinces 
cannot  be  restored?  German  sentiment  and  pride  forbid  that.  Is 
there  no  possible  eonipensatiou  ?  Prince  Bismarck  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  shown  much  generosity  in  disjiosing  of  other  people's 
property,  I  have  already  referred  to  his  insidious  suggestions  to  tin* 
Emperor  Napoleon  about  Belgium.  But  the  Eiuperor  of  the  French 
knew  that  the  annexation  of  Belgium  would  involve  him  in  a  breach 
with  England;  and  he  cherished  a  belief,  amounting  to  a  kind  of 
superstition,  that  the  stability  of  his  throne  and  dynasty  depended  on 
his  good  understanding  with  England,  fie  therefore  sounded  Princi* 
Bismarck  as  to  the  possibility  of  annexations  on  the  Rhine  as  a  set-ott* 
against  the  aggrandisement  of  Pnissia-  Here  is  the  French  Am- 
bassador's report  of  Prince  Bismarck's  answer : — 

*^  You  deairo/'  mid  he,  "an  inipossibJe  thing.  Yon  wish  to  take  the  lUienifah 
provinces,  which  m-e  Germaa.  Why  do  you  uot  auiiex  BclginiM,  where  tin; 
people  have  the  same  origin,  tho  same  religion,  ami  the  same  laitguage  us  your- 
selves I  i  have  already  cause<l  that  to  h*i  iiieiiti<med  lo  the  Emperor.  If  he 
enters  into  my  views,  we  would  assist  !iim  to  tyke  Belgium.  As  for  niybclf,  if  I 
were  the  master,  and  1  were  not  hamjM'red  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  King,  it  would 
cady  done." 

te  de  Goltz,  moreoverj  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  the  Tnilerics, 
drapped  hints  upon  the  eubject  which  circulated  pretty  freely  in 
diplomatic  society  at  the  time. 

Is  it  not  prohahle  that  these  tactics  will  be  renewed  if  France  cannot 
be  conciliated  in  any  other  way  ?     Holland  and  Belgium  have  already 
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party.  Of  the  former  St.  Petcnburg  ia  the  head  ..  ,elp  r  Austria  is 
of  the  latter  The  daim  of  the  "national'  .  iVom  England:  nml 
nation  od  a  Skvonic  type.  Different  races,  ^V.ermanv  and  France  to 
types  of  cmisation.  The  Teutonic  is  di-  ,,^pean  concert  no  longer 
Wavome  IS  different  from  both.  One  ■  .  .^mv  is  frittered  awav  in 
model  of  another,  however  excellent  ^'  ,.  bound,  moreover,  to  defend 
and  all  such  attempts  muat  resu'  ^o  that  a  menacing  demonstra- 

eancatures  both  rac«  and  repr  „,,  ^^^^nt  paralyse  our  power  in 

Moscow  eomplam  that  cvr  ^,,^,  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 

Kussians   have,  fcr   the  -  ^,^.  jj^j^,^^  ^^  ^.^        ^^^^  of  Holland 

manners  and  dviliaati'  i  ^    n  n       * 

...        gg  **»•■.•  -..jiid  to  Germany,  would  not  matter  very 

Ttr    J.     '        m^y^  .vrtainlv  Cither  of  these  contingencies  would 

Western  models  V  '  i  *i      xi.  •     %  r.      *    x- 

jravor  peril  than  the  possession  of  Coustanti- 

.  I  ,     MR*  of  Constantinople  is  a  matter  which  touches 

V^ .,    .        '  •  •  iinick,  and  which  affects  German  interests  also, 

of  their  r  .  ',„.  '  ,..,.,.,       ,    ^      ,    ,. 


.-V.     With  British  interests  Constantinople  has  but 


^^♦1  ^--  ''  i^t^inicxion  ;  and  in  any  case  the  PoM'crs  which  arc 


...  ,.  r.:ay  be  trnstcd  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Bosphorus. 

4 '  ^  ,.:,"»in-  to  onr  shores ;  and  the  possession  of  Holland  would 

p  '  ^   ,:t*nnany  a  formidable  rival  to  England  on  the  ocean  :  it 

.V  iiormanv  a  rich  colon v  which  would  place  her  athwart 
.,.•-/  :!i  the  East.     And  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that    in  our 
•  vvty  to  ward  off  mere  shadows,  we  have  given  no  thought  to 
'..,,'  where  perhaps  onr  real  danger  lies.     I  should  have  thought 
'  ^.   V  husband  our  rosourcos  for  a  real  emergency  than  waste  them 
*  j;\>osc  chase  after  ''  a  scientific  frontier  '*  which  somehow  has  a 
..    ^  knack  of  keeping  well  ahead  of  its  pursuers. 
,'. xxM   has  for  the  last  fonr  years  strnggled  hard  against  a  ix>licy 
v'  i**  most  distasteful  to  the  groat  body  of  the  Bussian  peo]>le — the 
.,\\    of   a    Knsso-Gcrnian    alliance.      To    avert    that    necessity,   the 
..M.rnniont   of  the  Czar  has  made  saorifiees  to   England  which   have 
KvM  lolt  us  humiliations  in  Ilnv»sia.      *'It  is  really  painful/^  said  Prince 
J.Mtehakolf   in   one   of  h\<   despatilics    in    1877,    'Mo   see   two    great 
states  [i.e.,  England  and  llussia'   >Oiieh,  together,  might  regulate  Kuro- 
l«»:iu  cjucstions  for  their  n  vtual  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  all,  excite 
iliemselvcs    and  the  world    l»v  an  antagonism  founded  on  prejudices  or 
misunderstandings/'      AVheii    ilie    despatch  was   published  it  gave  great 
unibrage  in  Germany,  and  Prinee  Hismarek  has  employed  since  then  all 
hi^    dipl(jmatic    erait    to    e>tabli>h   a   complete   estrangement   between 
IJnssia  and  Knglanil.      An  nnder>tanding  between  the  two  Powers  wouhl 
prevent  him,  as  it  did  in    ISTT).  tVum   dealing  with   France  in  the  way 
whieli    best    eommends  itself,    regardless    of  its  morality,   to  his  judg- 
ment.     Events  now  look  as  it'  Kussia,  estranged  all  round,  were  about  to 
be   I'oieed   into   Prince   Bismai'ck\s   political   combination.     And  then? 
One*   tiling  at  lea>t  In  certain  :  Prince    Bismarck's  prliey  bodes  no  gcfd 
vitlicr  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  df  l^nglai.d. 

ScKir.nou. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EVOLaTION. 


ON  the  first  day  of  October,  1859,  Mr.  Darwin  marked  an  epoch  in 
biological  science  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection )'  and  on  the  9th  of  last  month,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  before  a  crowded  and  distinguished  assemblage,  Mr. 
Haxley  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  in  celebration  of  the  "Coming  of 
Age"  of  this  work,  and  of  the  principles  which  it  enunciates. 

Of  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  naturalist  it  would  be  almost  a  presumption,  in 
any  one  less  gifted  or  less  eminent  than  Mr.  Huxley,  to  speak.  His 
brilliant  genius,  and  the  almost  boundless  stores  of  his  knowledge  in  all 
departments  of  animated  nature, — liis  candid  and  philosophic  spirit,  and 
hiB  evident  and  constant  preference  of  truth  to  theory, — all  these  are 
known  and  appreciated  wherever  science  has  been  heard  of  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Huxley  himself  is  an  accomplished  biologist,  a  distinguished  and 
auccessful  teacher,  a  fascinating  writer  and  speaker,  and,  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  word^  a  philosopher,  and  one  who  takes  large  and  comprehensive 
views  of  every  subject  that  comes  under  his  notice.  Therefore,  Darwin 
expounded  and  illustrated  by  Huxley  is  a  most  formidable  combination, 
and  one  that  might  well  quench  the  ardour  and  damp  the  courage 
of  any  one  who  wished  merely  to  cavil.  Such  is,  such  has  ever  been, 
far  from  my  intention.  It  is  true  that  ever  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  work  in  question  I  have  been  a  doubter.  To  my  mind  the 
evidence  for  the  theory  has  ever  appeared  utterly  inadequate,  strained, 
and  even  contradictory ;  and  the  theory  itself  has  seemed  to  be  founded 
upon,  and  supported  by,  suppositions  that  are  directly  opposed  to  all 
that  we  know  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  species. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  scientific  beliefs,  Mr.  Huxley  says,  that 
''by   doubt  they    are  established,  and  open  inquiry  is  their  bosom 
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taken  the  alarm.  But  whither  can  they  turn  for  help?  Austria  i» 
hound  to  Bismai*ck  ;  Russia  has  been  alienated  from  England;  and 
England  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  compel  Germany  and  France  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  European  concert  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  army  is  frittered  away  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Africa.  We  arc  bounds  moreover,  to  defend 
the  whole  Asiatic  frontier  of  Turkey.  So  that  a  menacing  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia  can  at  any  moment  paralyse  our  power  in 
Europe,  or  compel  us  to  abandon  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 

It  may  be  that  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  and  of  Holland 
and  perhaps  a  slice  of  Switzerland  to  Germany,  would  not  matter  very 
much  to  Great  Britain.  But  certainly  either  of  these  contingencies  would 
expose  British  interests  to  graver  peril  than  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Russia.  The  future  of  Constantinople  is  a  matter  which  touches^ 
Austrian  interests  to  the  quick,  and  which  affects  German  interests  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  With  British  interests  Constantinople  has  but 
a  remote  and  shadowy  connexion  ;  and  in  any  case  the  Powers  which  are 
directly  concerned  may  be  trusted  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But  Antwerp  is  close  to  our  shores ;  and  the  possession  of  Holland  would 
not  only  make  Germany  a  formidable  rival  to  England  on  the  ocean :  it 
would  also  give  Germany  a  rich  colony  which  would  place  her  athwart 
our  commerce  in  the  East.  And  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that  in  our 
nervous  anxiety  to  ward  off  mere  shadows,  we  have  given  no  thought  to 
the  quarter  where  perhaps  our  real  danger  lies.  I  should  have  thought 
it  wiser  to  husband  our  resources  for  a  real  emergency  than  waste  them 
in  a  wild-goose  chase  after  "  a  scientific  frontier  "  which  somehow  has  a 
provoking  knack  of  keeping  well  ahead  of  its  pursuers. 

Russia  has  for  the  last  four  years  struggled  hard  against  a  policy 
Mliicli  is  most  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  Russian  people — the 
policy  of  a  Russo-Gcrman  alliance.  To  avert  that  necessity,  the 
(iovcrnment  of  the  Czar  has  made  sacrifices  to  England  which  have 
been  felt  as  humiliations  in  Russia.  ''  It  is  really  painful/'  said  Prince 
Gortchakofl'  in  one  of  his  despatches  in  1877,  *' to  sec  two  great 
States  [i.e.,  England  and  Russia]  >^hich,  together,  might  regulate  Euro- 
pean questions  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  all,  excite 
themselves  and  the  world  by  an  antagonism  founded  on  prejudices  or 
misunderstandings/'  When  tlu^  despatch  was  published  it  gave  great 
umbrage  in  Germany,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  employed  since  then  all 
his  diplomatic  craft  to  establish  a  complete  estrangement  between 
Russia  and  England.  An  understanding  between  the  two  Powers  would 
prevent  him,  as  it  did  in  1875,  from  dealing  with  France  in  the  way 
which  best  commends  itself,  regardless  of  its  morality,  to  his  judg- 
ment. Events  now  look  as  if  Russia,  estranged  all  rounds  were  about  to 
be  forced  into  Prince  Bismarck's  political  combination.  And  then? 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  bodes  no  good 
cither  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England. 

Scrutator. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EVOLaTION. 


ON  the  first  day  of  October,  1859,  Mr.  Darwin  marked  an  epoch  in 
biological  science  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection ;'  and  on  the  9th  of  last  month,  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  before  a  crowded  and  distinguished  assemblage,  Mr. 
Huxley  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  in  celebration  of  the  "Coming  of 
Age"  of  this  work,  and  of  the  principles  which  it  enunciates. 

Of  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  naturalist  it  would  be  almost  a  presumption,  in 
any  one  less  gifted  or  less  eminent  than  Mr.  Huxley,  to  speak.  His 
brilliant  genius,  and  the  almost  boundless  stores  of  his  knowledge  in  all 
departments  of  animated  nature, — his  candid  and  philosophic  spirit,  and 
his  evident  and  constant  preference  of  truth  to  theory, — all  these  are 
known  and  appreciated  wherever  science  has  been  heard  of  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Huxley  himself  is  an  accomplished  biologist,  a  distinguished  and 
successful  teacher,  a  fascinating  writer  and  speaker,  and,  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  word^  a  philosopher,  and  one  who  takes  large  and  comprehensive 
views  of  every  subject  that  comes  under  his  notice.  Therefore,  Darwin 
expounded  and  illustrated  by  Huxley  is  a  most  formidable  combination, 
and  one  that  might  well  quench  the  ardour  and  damp  the  courage 
of  any  one  who  wished  merely  to  cavil.  Such  is,  such  has  ever  been, 
hx  from  my  intention.  It  is  true  that  ever  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  work  in  question  I  have  been  a  doubter.  To  my  mind  the 
evidence  for  the  theory  has  ever  appeared  utterly  inadequate,  strained, 
and  even  contradictory ;  and  the  theory  itself  has  seemed  to  be  founded 
upon,  and  supported  by,  suppositions  that  are  directly  opposed  to  all 
that  we  know  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  species. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  scientific  beliefs^  Mr.  Huxley  says,  that 
''by   doubt  they    are  established,  and  open  inquiry  is  their  bosom 
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taken  the  alarm.  But  whither  can  they  turn  for  help?  Austria  is 
hound  to  Bismai^ck  ;  Russia  has  been  alienated  from  England;  and 
Ungland  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  compel  Germany  and  France  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  European  concert  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  army  is  frittered  away  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Africa.  We  arc  bound,  moreover,  to  defend 
the  whole  Asiatic  frontier  of  Turkey.  So  that  a  menacing  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia  can  at  any  moment  paralyse  our  power  in 
liluropc,  or  compel  us  to  abandon  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 

It  may  be  that  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  and  of  Holland 
and  perhaps  a  slice  of  Switzerland  to  Germany,  would  not  matter  very 
much  to  Great  Britain.  But  certainly  cither  of  these  contingencies  would 
expose  British  interests  to  graver  peril  than  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Russia.  The  future  of  Constantinople  is  a  matter  which  touches 
Austrian  interests  to  the  quick,  and  which  affects  German  interests  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  With  British  interests  Constantinople  has  but 
a  remote  and  shadowy  connexion  ;  and  in  any  case  the  Powers  which  are 
directly  concerned  may  be  trusted  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But  Antwerp  is  close  to  our  shores ;  and  the  possession  of  Holland  would 
not  only  make  Germany  a  formidable  rival  to  England  on  the  ocean :  it 
would  also  give  Germany  a  rich  colony  which  would  place  her  athwart 
our  commerce  in  the  East.  And  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that  in  our 
nervous  anxiety  to  ward  off  mere  shadows,  we  have  given  no  thought  to 
the  quarter  where  perhaps  our  real  danger  lies.  I  should  have  thought 
it  wiser  to  husband  our  resources  for  a  real  emergency  than  waste  them 
in  a  wild-goose  chase  after  "  a  scientific  frontier  "  which  somehow  has  a 
provoking  knack  of  keeping  well  ahead  of  its  pursuers. 

Russia  has  for  the  last  four  years  struggled  hard  against  a  policy 
which  is  most  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  Russian  people — the 
policy  of  a  Russo-Germaii  alliance.  To  avert  that  necessity,  the 
(iovcrninent  of  the  Czar  has  made  sacrifices  to  England  which  have 
been  felt  as  humiliations  in  Russia.  ''  It  is  really  painful/^  said  Prince 
Gortchakofl'  in  one  of  his  despatches  in  1877,  *Mo  see  two  great 
States  [i.e.,  England  and  Russia]  which,  together,  might  regulate  Euro- 
pean questions  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  all,  excite 
themselves  and  the  world  by  an  antagonism  founded  on  prejudices  or 
misunderstandings/'  AVhcii  the  despatch  was  published  it  gave  great 
umbrage  in  Germany,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  employed  since  then  all 
his  diplomatic  craft  to  establish  a  complete  estrangement  between 
Russia  and  England.  An  understanding  between  the  two  Powers  would 
prevent  him,  as  it  did  in  1875,  from  dealing  with  France  in  the  way 
which  best  commends  itself,  regardless  of  its  morality,  to  his  judg- 
ment. Events  now  look  as  if  Russia,  estranged  all  round,  were  about  to 
be  forced  into  Prince  Bismarck's  political  combination.  And  then? 
One  thiug  at  least  is  certain  :  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  bodes  no  good 
cither  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England. 

Scrutator. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EVOLQTION. 


ON  the  first  day  of  October,  1859,  Mr,  Darwin  marked  an  epoch  in 
biological  science  by  the  publication  of  his  ^'  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection  ;*'  and  on  the  9th  of  last  month,  at  tbc 
Royal  Institution,  before  a  crowded  and  dtstiDgmshed  assemblage,  Mr. 
Huxley  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  in  celebration  of  the  "Coming  of 
Age"  of  this  work,  and  of  the  principles  which  it  enunciates. 

Of  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  naturalist  it  would  be  almost  a  presumption,  in 
any  one  less  gifted  or  less  eminent  than  Mr.  Huxley,  to  speak.  His 
lirilliant  genius,  and  the  almost  boundless  stores  of  his  knowledge  in  all 
departments  of  animated  nature^ — his  candid  and  philosophic  spirit,  and 
his  evident  and  constant  preference  of  truth  to  theory,— all  these  are 
known  and  appreciated  wherever  science  has  been  heard  of  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Huxley  himself  is  an  accomplished  biologist,  a  distinguished  and 
successful  teacher,  a  fascinating  writer  and  speaker,  and^  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  word^  a  philosopher,  and  one  who  takes  large  and  comprehensive 
views  of  every  subject  that  comes  under  his  notice.  Therefore,  Darwin 
expounded  and  illustrated  by  Huxley  is  a  most  formidable  combination, 
and  one  that  might  well  c]ucnch  the  ardour  and  damp  the  courage 
of  any  one  who  wished  merely  to  cavB,  Such  is,  such  lias  ever  been, 
far  fi-om  my  intention.  It  is  true  that  ever  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  work  in  question  I  have  been  a  doubter*  To  my  mind  the 
evidence  for  the  theory  has  ever  appeared  utterly  inadequate,  strained, 
and  even  contradictory;  and  the  theory  itself  has  seemed  to  be  founded 
upon,  and  supported  by,  suppositions  that  are  directly  opposed  to  all 
that  we  know  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  species. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  scientific  beliefs,  Mr  Huxley  says^  that 
"  by    doubt   they    are  established,   and  open  inquiry   is   their   bosom 
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friend/^*  Therefore,  in  the  view  of  establishing  the  truth,  I  have  on 
many  occasions  ventured  to  express  my  doubts,  with  the  reasons  for 
them;  further  encouraged  by  this  consideration, — that  as  on  some 
important  and  even  cardinal  points  both  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley 
liave  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past  twenty  years  materiaUy 
modified  their  views, — doubtless  in  accordance  with  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  satisfactory  additional  evidence, — there  may  possibly  be  a 
^prospect  of  still  further  change,  if  not  of  an  entire  abandonment  of  the 
position.  As  a  passing  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Darwin  not  unfrequently  said  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory  if  it  were 
found  that  any  organs  existed  which  could  not  have  been  evolved  by 
minute  selective  modifications,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  ;t  and 
•some  time  afterwards,  in  his  "Descent  of  Man,'^{  he  writes  thus  : — 

"  No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  presents  structures 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  with  our  little  knowledge,  are  not  now 
of  any  service  to  him,  nor  have  been  so  during  any  former  part  of  his 
existence.  Such  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  form  of 
selection,  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts.'' 

This  quotation  is  made  without  any  intention  of  *^  Hansardising,^'  or 
^ven  of  "  collating  texts,''§  but  merely  to  justify  the  belief  that  as 
there  is  evidently  room,  within  the  limits  of  the  theory,  for  great  latitude 
and  variety  of  opinion/  it  may  be  possible  that  shades  of  opinion  ex- 
tending even  outside  those  limits  may  be  to  some  extent  defensible. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Evolution  teaches  that  all  organic  forms, 
^oth  vegetable  and  animal^  and  including  man  himself,  are  lineally 
descended  from  a  few  ('^  four  or  five")  simple  exceedingly  generalised 
forms,  or  most  likely,  "by  analogy,'^ ||  from  one  form  only,  by  a  process 
of  differentiation  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous,  successive,  minute 
variations.  The  special  form  of  Evolution  known  as  the  "  Darwinian 
Tlieory ''  tells  us,  not  exactly  how  these  variations  were  primarily 
»caused,  but  how  their  accumulation  and  fixation  were  determined,  so  as 
4o  favour  the  necessary  divergences  from  generalisation  to  specialisation 
to  form  species,  genera,  orders,  &c. 

It  shews  us  that  families  and  species  of  animals  tend  to  increase  in  a 
high  geometrical  ratio ;  that  this  increase  is  checked  by  destructive 
agencies  of  various  kinds  ;  and  that  hence  arises  a  constant  "  struggle 
for  existence,''  in  which  the  "  weaker  go  to  the  wall,"  and  those  that  are 
stronger,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  theory,  the  "  favoured  races," 
survive.  These  are  supposed  to  be  so  "  favoured,"  in  virtue  of  having 
come  into  existence  (in  obedience  to  some  chance,  or  law,  the  conditions 
-and  causes  of  which  are  entirely  unknown)  with  some  portion  of  their 
.  organisation  in  so  far  superior  to,  or  different  firom,  that  of  their  brethren, 
;as  to  give  them   some   small  advantage  in  the  struggle,  and  to  enable 

*  *'  Lay  Sermons,"  &c.,  p.  279.  +  Ck)mpare  '*  Origin  of  Species*'  p.  189. 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  387.  §  See  Professor  Huxley's  **  American  Addresses/*^ p.  145. 

I   *<  Origin  of  Species"  p.  424,  6th  Edition. 
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em  to  survive  wliilst  the  others  die.  This  is  what  is  termed  "  Natural 
Selection ''  and  the  *'  Survival  of  the  Fittest/' 

When  such  a  favourable  variation  as  this  occurs,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  these  survivors^  so  forming  a  raee  a 
litUc  more  adapted  to  pcrraancuey  than  the  original  one ;  and  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  and  augmentation  of  these  advantages,  for  perhaps 
thousands  or  millions  of  generations,  a  new  species  is  supposed  to  be 
originated,  A  similar  process  carried  on  in  a  fresh  direction  of  vari- 
ability is  attended  by  similar  results,  and  so  various  groups  are  formed, 
with  ever-varying  amount^s  of  divergence  froui  the  original  stock ;  such 
groups  arranging  themselves,  or  being  artificially  arranged,  into  specieSj 
genera,  orders,  &c.,  according  to  the  nearness  or  distance  of  their  re- 
lationsliip.  So  that  all  organic  beings  are  blood  relations,  only  differing 
in  propinquity*  They  have  all  sprung  from  common  ancestry,  and  are, 
therefore,  essentially  and  fuudamentally  of  one  tiaiure.  And  all  this  has 
occurred  without  the  ^^  intrusion  ^'  (as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Hnxley)  of 
any  but  secondary  causes — -that  is,  without  the  intrusion  of  a  Creator, 

The  later  Darwinism — -much  more  advanced  than  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self— is  far  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  this.  It  is  callecl, 
on  the  Continent,  Haeckelism^  because,  althougb  the  doctrines  arc 
said  to  be  derived  essentially  from  those  of  Mr,  Darwin,  they  are, 
under  the  exposition  of  Ilaeekel  and  his  school,  metamorphosed  into 
something  indefinitely  more  violent  and  uncompromising.  Mr.  Darwin 
gives  no  opinion  upon  the  origin  of  life  itself  j  Haeckel  unhesitatingly 
Q^nm  its  origin  by  natural  law  from  inorganic  matter — without,  it  may 
l)e  added,  offering  any  vestige  of  proof,  or  even  argument  in  favour  of 
fiuch  a  position,  Mr.  Darwin  implies  and  admits  the  idea  of  Crcalion; 
Haeckel  considers  such  a  theory  almost  too  contemptible  to  mention,  and 
avowedly  recognizes  only  one  force  in  the  universe — the  Mechanical, 
Tliis  force  presides  equally  over  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  formation 
of  living  matter,  and  the  evolution  of  what  we,  in  our  ignorance,  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  reason,  soul^  and  conscience  of  man. 

To  Haeckel  the  most  complicated  organic  phenomena  or  functions 
]*icsent  no  more  difficulty  than  any  ordinary  mechanical  interaction. 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  as  comprehen- 
sible to  kim  as  earthquakes,  winds,  or  tides.*  All  bodies  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted  are  "  equally  living,'' — the  opposition  that  has  been 
held  as  existing  between  living  and  dead  matter  has  no  existence.  The 
fall  of  a  stone  to  the  earth,  or  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  are  "  neither 
more  nor  less  manifestations  of  life  than  the  growth  and  flowering  of 
plants,  the  propagation  and  sensory  faculties  of  animals,  or  the  percep- 
tions and  ideas  of  man."  f  The  "  monistic  ^*  philosophy  alone  is  com- 
jietcnt  to  explain  every  natural  plienomenon.  Everytlnng  is  originated 
and  accomplished  by  mechanical  causes  alone,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  any  intelligent  purpose — hj"caus(eefficientes/'uoi  by  "caus^ejlnaka/' 
•  ♦'K«tarlklieSchupfiing»ge8chjcht©/'  p,  21.  f  Ihid. 
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"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Free  Will.  In  the  light  of  the  Monistic 
Philosophy  those  phenomena  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  most  free  and  most  independent^  the  manifestations  of  the 
Imman  will^  are   subject   to  laws  exactly  as  rigid  as  those  of  any  other 

phenomena  in  Nature Everywhere  in  Nature  is  Spirit ;  and  out 

of  Nature  we  know  of  no  Spirit.  Man  stands  in  Nature,  not  above  it 
....  Soul  and  Spirit  are  oply  differentiated  functions  of  that  which 
wc  indicate  by  the  expression  Force^  and  force  is  a  universal  attribute 

of  matter The  magnet  that  attracts  iron  filings,  the  powder  that 

explodes,  the  steam  that  propels  the  locomotive,  are  all  living  bodies; 
they  act  by  living  force,  exactly  as  does  the  sensitive  mimosa,  which 
folds  up  when  its  leaves  are  touched ;  as  does  the  venerable  {ehrwurdige) 
Amphiooms,  Yfhich.  buries  itself  in  the  sand;  as  does  the  man,  who 
thinks."* 

I  offer  no  apology  for  this  somewhat  long  and  tedious  sketch  of  the 
doctrines  zealously  promulgated  by  the  leader  of  modern  biological 
"  progress  "  in  Germany,  who  has  also  a  very  large  following  in  our  own 
country.  It  is  well  to  know,  from  time  to  time,  exactly  where  we  are, 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  claim 
to  enlightenment,  or  even  common  understanding,  and  against  what  we 
have  to  enter  our  protest,  if  we  do  not  acquiesce.  A  belief  in  some 
such  doctrines  as  these  is  now  obligatory.  They  were,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  on  their  trial,  and  were  expected  to  produce  evidence  of  character, 
like  any  other  scientific  doctrine. 

The  case  is  now  altered.  Mr.  Huxley  has  pronounced,  ex  caihedrd, 
tliat  Evolution  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  "  A  fact/'  The  question 
is  not,  Has  it  occurred  ?  but  How  has  it  occurred  ?  And  anv  denial 
of  it  *^  is  not  worth  serious  consideration.^f  Woe  to  those  who  venture 
to  dissent !  Haeckcl  divides  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  thoughtful 
and  the  thoughtless ;  and  defines  the  former  to  be  those  who  believe  in 
his  doctrines,  and  the  latter  those  who  do  not.  J  The  learned  and 
modest  Dr.  Buchner  calls  us  "  mental  slaves,"  "  speculative  idiots,"  and 
"  yelping  curs,"  and  announces  his  own  "  enlightenment  and  the  forth- 
coming deliverance  of  his  fellow-men  from  obsolete  and  pernicious  prc- 
judices."§  Mr.  Huxley  himself,  in  more  stately  language,  pronounces 
his  critics  to  be  "persons  who  not  only  have  not  attempted  to  go 
through  the  discipline  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  judges,  but  who 
have  not  even  reached  that  stage  of  emergence  from  ignorance  in  which 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  discipline  is  necessary  dawns  upon  the 
mind." II      Jam  satis  est, — Dixi ! 

Well,  let  the  confession  cost  what  it   may ;    and  whatever  amount  of 

»  "  Authropogenie,"  chap.  xxvi.  pp.  707-.8  t  Op.  cit,  p.  150. 

Z  *  ♦  Natiirlicbe  Schopfungsgeschichte,"  p.  r)77.  To  the  opinion  already  qaoted.  Professor 
Ilacckel  adds  that  all  who  do  not  believe  in  his  version  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  are 
"  tor  the  most  part"  either  ignorant  or  superannuated— see  p.  638  of  the  same  work.  In 
support  of  this  string  of  wild  statements,  no  vestige  of  proof  or  demonstration  of  anv  kiud  i^ 
offered,  unless  constant  and  monotonous  reiteration  be  supposed  to  constitute  proof. 

§  "Force  and  Matter,"  Pref.  p.  8C.  |1  Op.  oV.,  p.  148. 
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ignorance  it  may  imply,  it  must  be  uiade.  Some  of  us  to  T^hom  these 
reproofs  are  addressed,  are  btlicviiig  exactly  what  Mr*  Huxley  himself 
believed  a  very  few  years  ago ;  that  is,  we  arc  prepared  to  accept  the 
doctriDC  of  Evolution  auhjeci  to  this  reserve^  that  proof  shall  be  given 
that  physiological  species  can  be  produced  by  selective  crossing.  If  we 
cannot  change  our  belief  quite  so  rapidly  as  he  can,  it  may  perhaps  be 
that  the  rules  and  conditions  so  judiciously  laid  down  by  himself  have 
not  been  fulfilled  to  our  satisfaction;  and  that  wc  decline  to  accept  a 
proof  of  something  entirely  different,  in  place  of  that  which  has  been 
asked  for.  My  own  mental  attitude  in  reference  to  this  question  is 
accurately  set  forth  by  Mr.  Huxley  himself  in  his  ''American  Addresses." 
At  p*  21  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"Now  we  have  to  test  that  hypothesis.  For  my  p.art,  I  have  no  j^rrjnduu  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  there  is  cvtdence  in  favour  of  this  view,  I  am  burdened  by 
no  theoretical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it ;  but  (here  vmst  be  fftnletice, 
4Scientitio  men  get  an  awkward  habit — q%  1  won't  call  it  that^  for  it  is  a  valuable 
habit — of  believing  nothing  unless  there  is  evidence  far  it ;  and  they  have  a  way 
of  iooltiiig  upon  belief  wliich  is  not  based  upon  evidence,  not  only  as  illuijicaly  but 
as  tmmoniiJ^ 

1  am  con  ten  tj  in  any  such  inquiry  as  this,  to  accept  the  rules  of 
investigation  so  well  laid  down  by  Mr.  Huxley,  At  one  time  he 
himself  had  this  awkward  or  valuable  habit  of  requiring  evidence  ; 
and  he  showed,  not  only  that  evidence  was  absolutely  essential,  but 
indicated  plainly  what  kind  of  evidence  we  must  demand,  before  accept- 
ing any  theoiy  of  devclnpmeot.  ''Is  it  satisfactorily  proved,  he  asks  ''* 
"  that  species  may  be  originated  by  selection  ?  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  selection  ?  that  none  of  the  phemomena  exhibited  by  species  are 
inconsistent  with  the  origin  of  species  in  this  way  "?  Ai  that  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  then  offered^  he  returned  a  negative 
verdict — viz.,  that  the  f*roof  was  still  wanting  of  any  such  origin  of 
species;  and  that^  ''as  the  case  stands  at  present, this Mittlc  rift  within 
the  lute'  is  neither  to  be  disguised  nor  overlooked. '^f  This  was  written 
in  I860,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Darwin's  work. 

Two  years  later,!  Mr,  Iliucley,  speaking  of  '*  progressive  modification" 
as  applied  to  the  origin  of  species,  says,  that  ''  should  such  an  hypothesis 
eventually  be  proved  to  be  true,  in  the  onft/  way  in  which  it  can  be 
demonstrated — ^viz.,  by  observafiofi  and  experiment  rtpo?i  the  existing fortng 
of  life,  the  conclusion  will  inevitably  present  it^elf,^'  &:c.  On  the 
genera]  question  he  thus  expresses  himself,  in  the  same  discourse  : — 

*'  Obviously,  if  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  now  kuow^n  are  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  life,  and  if  their  conteot^s  give  ua  any  just  conception  of  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  earliest  fauna  untl  tlora,  the  uisignijicant  ammmt  of 
modtjicalion  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  taken  place  in  any  one  group  of 
animals  or  plant^y  is  quite  incompatible  w^ith  the  hypothesis  that  all  living  forma 
are  the  results  of  a  necessary  process  of  progressive  developmentj  entirely  com- 
prised within  the  time  represented  by  the  fossiliferous  rocks." 

Thi8  carefully  considered   and  weighty  judgment  was  republished  in 

*   "  Lay  Sennous,"  kc,^  p,  21*4.  t  Hid. 

Z  AiuitverBary  Address  to  the  Geobg^Ual  Society,  1862.     **  Lay  SermoDS/'  p.  2^. 
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1874, — only  six  years  ago, — without,  I  believe,  any  indication,  either  in 
the  discourse  itself  or  in  the  volume  including  it,  that  any  modification 
had  taken  place  in  any  essential  part  of  Mr.  Huxley's  views  on  the 
subject.  This,  then,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  be  assumed  as 
representing  the  aspect  of  his  mind  towards  the  question  of  Evolution, 
not  more  than  six  years  since.  Doubtless,  in  these  yeai^,  mudi  has 
occurred,  and  many  discoveries  have  been  made.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain — viz.,  that "  observation  and  experiment  on  the  existing  forms 
of  life,''  once  recognised  as  the  only  test,  have  given  as  yet  no  evidence 
whatever.  Varieties,  of  more  or  less  persistence,  have  been  formed,  all 
having  an  ultimate  tendency  to  revert  to  the  parent  form ;  but  there 
has  not  been  the  faintest  indication  of  the  development  by  artificial 
selection,  however  carefully  conducted,  of  a  new  species,  the  individuals 
of  which  are  fertile,  inter  se,  and  infertile  with  the  parent  stock. 

From  this,  however,  it  would  be  hasty  and  unjust  to  conclude  any- 
thing. It  is  only  alluded  to,  in  passing,  to  show  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  question  remains  exactly  where  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Under 
any  hypothesis,  specific  variation  must  be  an  exceedingly  slow  process, 
very  unlikely  to  be  witnessed  in  any  definite  number  of  years,  or  perhaps 
generations.  We  do  not  wish,  as  asserted  of  us  by  Haeckel,*  to  witness 
on  the  table  of  the  physiological  laboratory  the  conversion  of  a 
Kangaroo  into  a  Prosimian,  of  this  into  a  Gorilla,  and  of  the  Gorilla 
into  a  Man.  What  we  do  expect,  and  what  we  must  inevitably  meet 
with,  on  any  theory  of  progressive  development,  will  appear  shortly. 
What  now  has  to  be  considered  is  the  question  whether  the  general 
evidence  for  the  theory  of  Evolution  has  been  materially  strengthened ; 
and  in  particular  whether  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  are  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  Mr.  Huxley  in  proclaiming  absolutely  (not 
to  say  dictatorially)  that  Evolution  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  an 
*^  historical  fact,'' — that  any  denial  of  it  is  not  worth  consideration, — 
and  in  relegating  those  who  only  think  as  he  thought  a  few  years  ago 
to  that  limbo  destined  to  crass  and  hopeless  ignorance. t 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Darwin's  own  doctrines,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
everything  that  can  be  said,  either  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
them,  lias  been  exhaustively  said  years  ago.  The  literature  of  the 
controversy  would  form  a  library  of  no  small  dimensions,  and  the 
arguments  for  and  against  have  become  almost  household  words.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  find  it  necessary  to  indicate,  in  briefest  outline,  the 
two  or  three  grounds  on  which  I  have  always  felt  unable  to  accept  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection.  No  doubt  it  is  only  what  has  been  said 
before ;  but  so  long  as  the  doctrine  itself  is  thought  worthy  of  formal 
re- affirmation,  it  may  be  permitted  to  those  who  cannot  accept  it  to 
re-state  the  principal  and  hitherto  unanswered  objections  to  it. 

*  "  Anthroi)ogcnie,"  pp.  3G2-3.    To  use  the  author's  own  phraseology,  the  allegation  is 
made  '*mit  mehr  Hinterust  als  Verstand." 
t  "American  Addresses,"  &c. ;  The  Essay  on  the  "Study  of  Biology,"  p.  148.* 
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The  first  and  mast  obvious  consideration  that  strikes  the  iaquirer  is 
this — that,  with  the  exception  of  the  otie  fact  that  living  forms  tend  to 
increase  iu  a  geometrical  ratio,  there  is  no  foundation  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  for  the  hypothesis.  Throughout  all  Nature  we 
know  of  no  direct  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  any  *^  favourable 
variation/^  We  do  not  even  know  what  isj  or  what  would  constitute,  a 
&vourabIe  variation  in  any  given  species.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  speaks 
of  it  as  a  useful  mental  exercise  to  try  and  "imagine"  what  would  give 
one  form  "  an  advantage^'  over  another  j  and  says  that, "  probably  in  no 
single  instance  should  we  know  what  to  do  so  as  to  succeed/'*  In  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  promulgation  of  this  theory,  naturalists 
have  been  everywhere  looking  out  for  its  practical  illustrations,  and 
have  found — 7wt  otie.  It  is  only  in  imagination  that  favourable  varia* 
tions  and  "  favouj-ed  races'*  exist ;  and  yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  them  as  though  they  had  real  existence,  and  were  the 
familiar  facts  of  our  daily  experience.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated 
-§iid  understood  that  we  know  nothtntj  of  the  occurrence,  in  Nature,  of 
variation  that  has  succeeded,  or  can  succeed,  in  giving  its  possessor 
an  advantage  in  the  supposed  '*  struggle  for  life/' 

I  say  the  supposed  struggle,  because,  in  reality,  there  is  no  such  thing-, 
in  the  sense  here  unden^tood  j  or,  if  by  "'  struggle"  is  implied  anj^ 
event,  or  combination  of  events^  the  result  of  which  can  be  in  any,  even 
the  slightest,  degree  affected  by  the  minute  individual  variations  here 
supposed.  Doubtless  countless  myriads  of  living  creatures  come  into 
existence,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  must  be  destroyed.  One 
Aphis  may  be  the  parent  of  5,904^900,000  individuals  in  five  genera- 
tions ;  and  when  these  are  swallowed  up  by  lady-birds  and  other 
enemies  in  mass,  it  is  no  minute  individual  variation  that  can  avert 
their  fate.  The  unchecked  produce  of  one  pair  of  herrings  would 
stock  the  Atlantic  in  a  few  years,  until  there  was  no  room  to  move  ; 
and  when  these  are  engulfed  by  shoals,  as  a  mouthful  for  the 
Bahenopiera^  they  can  make  as  little  struggle  for  their  existence  as  the 
grass  can  make  that  the  ox  licks  up,  or  the  vegetation  of  a  district  that 
is  devastated  by  locusts.  It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  Nature  that  one 
race  must  die  that  another  may  live  ;  this  other,  in  its  turn,  subserving 
the  same  end  ;  and  so,  constantly,  until  the  cycle  be  complete.  With- 
out  this  law,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  Nature  would  be  a 
chaotic  impossibility.  The  destructive  influences  are  so  predominant^ 
that  the  carnage  is  indiscriminate,  and  without  struggle. 

If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Natural  Selection  is 
merely  an  euphuism  for  a  negation — a  happy  phrase  for  something 
that  has  no  esListence.  In  itself  it  is  nothing  ;  in  its  application  to  the 
explanation  of  development  of  structure  and  function,  it  is  fiill  of 
irreconcilable  contradictions  and  incoherences.  This  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  but  there  arc  other,  and  even  weightier,  objections.  If 
•  *•  Origin  pf  Species.'*  lat  Edit.,  p.  78* 
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Nutiiral  Selection  were  a  real  agency^  two  definite  eonsequcncci  ouglli 
inevitably  to  result  lu  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  meet  wit' 
frequent^  if  not  constanij  evidences  of  transition,  so  numerous  and  no 
various  tliat  **  all  organic  beings''  would  be  "  blended  together  in  an 
inextricable  chaos/'*  And,  secondly,  we  ought  to  observe  a  alow  am! 
gradual,  but  i>erceptible,  improvement  in  specica  generally,  especially 
marked  in  those  whose  generations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  Neither 
of  these  is  observable. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  Mr.  Darwin  sees  its  cogency  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument,  too  long  to 
extract  and  too  consecutive  to  condense,  to  explain  whtf  this  **  chaos^'  u 
at  observed,  and  why  ''species  came  to  be  tolerably  wclUdcfincd 
'^ohjccts/'  I  confess  I  canuot  see  that  the  case  is  made  much  clearer 
thereby*  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  reason  is  **  because  new 
varieties  are  very  slowly  formed,  for  variation  is  a  very  slow  proccns, 
and  natural  selection  can  do  nothing  until  favourable  variations  chauc 
to  occur.''t  By  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis,  the  conditions  are  ahtayi 
in  operation.  The  geometric  rate  of  increase  is  always  in  progress ; 
the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals^  and  the  preservation  of 
the  "  more  favoured"  ones,  arc  aUo  constantly  in  operation ;  thcrcforr, 
if  there  be  any  uniformity  in  Nature's  actions,  natural  selection  must 
also  be  constantly  in  operation,  and  its  results  should  be  observable, 
if  not  in  the  actual  formation  of  new  species,  at  least  in  the  production 
of  transitional  varieties  that  were  becoming  gradually  less  fertile  with 
the  parent  stock,  and  more  fertile,  inter  sc ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  in 
producing  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  original  stock.  Nothing  of  all 
this  occurs ;  the  characters  of  families  and  species  arc  absolutely 
constant ;  and  no  single  instance  is  known  of  the  kind  of  modified 
fertility  here  alluded  to.  This  is  incoTirpivnhlr  on  the  8uppositi(jti  thni 
Natural  Selection  is  a  vera  causa. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  exist  at  all,  Natural  Selection  is  inconipctcrit 
to  account  for  a  multitude  of  structures  and  functions  to  which  any 
effidttii  cau9e  should  be  applicable, — notably  to  the  earliest  rudiments  of 
useful  organs.  It  is  always  insisted  upon  that  natural  selection  only 
acts  by  preserving  and  perpetuating  very  minute  variations,  of  such  a 
character  as  will  enable  their  posaeasor  to  contend  more  vigorously  and 
successfully  in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  idea  is  pretty  in  theory;  but 
when  we  attempt  its  practical  application,  it  fails  utterly.  Wherever 
we  turn,  we  meet  with  structures  which,  by  no  possibility »  could  have 
been  gradually  and  slowly  accumulated  on  this  principle. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  a  minute  pimple  on  the  nose  could  give  aiiy 
animal  '*  an  advantage"  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  yet,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  doctrine  now  under  discussion,  such  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  terrible  weapon  of  the  sword-fish.  The  fishing  tackle  of 
the  Lophius  piscatariujt  is  equally  insusceptible  of  explanation  by  this 
•  Mr  DAfwin^t  own  |>hniat  — **  Onfpn  of  S|Mfdoi,'*  6U»  Kdit,  f  4)«T.        +  /Wcf,.  p.  n«. 
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flfieaus,  as  its  earliest  rudiment  must  have  been  entirely  useless.  Can 
y>e  conceive  that  a  casually-enlarged  cutaneous  follicle  can  have  pro- 
moted the  viability  of  any  indi^^dual  or  any  race  ?  Yet  this  must  have 
beeOj  on  this  theory,  the  initial  condition  of  the  characteristic  organ  of 
the  mammalia.  These  instances  might  be  multiplied  into  thousands, 
equally  obvious,  in  which  the  earliest  stages  of  structures  must  have 
ibeen  absolutely  fuuctionless,  and  therefore  mefetts  to  its  possessor.  The 
r  application  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of  Nutifuf  variations  only,  is 
therefore  impossible. 

Such  organs  as  the  eye  and  the  internal  car  arc  quite  out  ot  reach  of 

any  explanation   by   Natural   Selection.      With  regard  to  the  former, 

[Mr.  Darwin  thus  expresses  himself:*  "  To  suppose  that  the  eye,  with  all 

[its  inimitable  contrivances  for  adjusting  the  focus  to  diftercnt  distances, 


tfor   admitting   different   amounts  of  light. 


for  the   correction    of 


^ 


spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  could  Lave  been  formed  by  Natural 
Selection,  seems,  I  freely  confess,  absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree." 
Yet,  having  said  so  much,  he  makes  the  attempt  to  explain  its  origin — 
and  fails.  The  reason  is  obvious — it  cannot  be  so  explained;  because, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  eye  being  diic  to  simultaneous  growtli 
of  parts  from  within  and  from  without,  the  organ  itself  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless  until  it  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  development  as  to 
admit  of  these  separate  parts  meeting ;  and  so  the  principle  of  preserving 
any  iisefui  variety  would  again  be  quite  inapplicable*  The  same,  with 
modifications^  may  be  said  concerning  the  internal  car ;  but  Mr.  Darwin, 
with  great  judgment,  makes  no  allusion  to  this  subject — at  least,  not  in 
any  edition  that  I  have  seen. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  still  more  serious,  I  may 
say  insuperablcj  difBcultics  connected  with  the  instincts  of  certain 
animals;  such  structures  as  the  electric  organ  of  thegymnotns;  and 
the  existence  of  "  neuters"  amongst  ants  and  bees.  I  beiteve  that  Mr. 
Darwin,  at  the  present  time,  attaches  much  less  importaoce  to  Natural 
Selection  than  he  did  formerly ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Mr.  Huxley,  in  celebrating  the  "  coming  of  age^'  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species''  never  once  alluded  to  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection* 

The  failure  of  this  particular  form  of  doctrine  to  make  good  its  case, 
iloc«  not  of  itself  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the  f/eneral  dogma  of 
Evolution,  which  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  It  involves 
most  important  questions,  and  leads  to  consequences  of  the  weightiest 
aignificancc.  It  cannot  be  settled  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  authori- 
tative assertion,  by  felicitous  phrasing,  or  by  refusal  to  entertain  any  but 
one-sided  views.  Evidtttce,  and  evidence  alone,  must  be  our  guide  to 
acceptance  or  rejection  ;  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  direct 
evidence  is  nnattainablcj  we  must  make  our  choice  in  accordance 
|"with  neither  superstition  nor  prejudice,  but  in  accordance  with  rational 
Tobabilitica  and  scientific  analogies, 

♦  **  Origin  of  Sjwdet/*  6th  Edition,  p.  IflO. 
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The  broad  principle  iuvolved  \%  this — that  all  living  being**  arc  cob 
nectcd  together  bj  the  ties  of  reltitiotiship  and  descent  from  a  commoB 
ancestry.  The  general  outlines  of  the  doctrines  are  well  known ;  perhaps 
it  is  not  so  genernlly  known  how  accurately  eveiy  step  of  the  sipeciahza* 
tiou  and  evoUitio!i  of  higher  from  lower  forms  is  understood.  Professor 
Haeckel  is  one  of  those  fortunate  men  to  whom  notliing  is  doubtful  and 
nothing  is  obscure.  He  knows  exactly  when  the  fii^t  and  simplest  living 
creatures  arose ;  through  what  stages  of  variation  the  succeeding  races 
passed ;  and  by  what  forms  of  life  our  direct  ancestors  were  reprcaentei 
at  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  globe.  All  this  strange  story  is  told 
to  us  with  the  same  matter-of-fact  narrative  simplicity^  that  might  be 
used  by  a  writer  of  the  chronicles  of  the  recent  years  of  his  coontry'* 
histojy. 

The  earliest  ancestoi*8  of  man  (we  are  told*)j  as  of  all  other  orgamsmjt, 
were  living  creatures  of  the  simplest  conceivable  kind, — organisms  with- 
out organs,  like  our  modern  monej^a.  These  originated  out  of  simple 
inorganic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Laurentian  period.  For  the  proaj  of  this  position 
we  arc  referred  back  to  p.  301,  where  the  same  assertion  is  made,  and 
we  are  again  refeiTed  to  another  page ;  until  at  last  we  find  that  we 
arc  bound  to  accept  tWs  fact  on  the  "  weightiest  general  grounds  **  (mtf 
deth  mchiiffsien  allgemeinen  Griinden). 

From  the  monerUj  by  numerous,  successive,  minute  variattans,  the 
result  of  purely  mechanical  cames^  were  developed  the  Amoeboid  rac^  ; 
from  these  the  Plan^sada ;  from  these  again  the  Gadrtsada,  These 
latter  are  a  very  important  order  of  beings.  They  arc  described  minutely 
and  at  gi'eat  length,  and  delineated  most  elaborately.  It  appears, 
however,  ultimately,  that  they  belong  to  a  purely  imaginary  world  ; 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  theii*  existence  at  any  period ;  and 
that  they  are  placed  here  to  fill  a  gap  which  would  otherwise  sadly  hafi 
spoiled  the  symmetry  of  the  theory.  None  the  less  is  it  ab^luietp 
^proved  that  from  these  Ga8tr*emia  sprung  two  great  divisions  of  animal 
life,  one  of  which  branched  oft*  into  the  Zoophytes  and  Sponges ;  whilst 
the  other  formed  the  great  trunk  of  the  Worm  tribe. 

And  at  this  point  we  are  reminded  by  the  anthor+  that  by  pcxrts  and 
others  men  are  often  compared  to  Morms,  and  apoken  of  oa  *'  poor 
worms,"  as  "  miserable  worms/^  and  as  "  blessed  (alierHebster)  worms/^ 
all  unconscious  of  the  aptitude  of  the  comparison ;  for  there  can  reauan 
no  possible  doubt  that  *'  from  these  were  developed  all  vertebrate  animals, 
and  that  a  long  line  of  eictinct  worms  belonged  to  our  direct  ancestry 
at  this  period/^ 

But    here  a   diflSculty    occurs — or  what  would    be   a   difficulty   to 

L'Hatiiralists  wbo  confined   themselves   to   observation  and  reason.     The 

^ Ver iebr it t a  mnsi  be  developed  from  something;  and  as   yet   there  has 

been  no  smallest  indication  of  anything  like  a  spine,  or  a  rudiment  of 

•  **X»t  Scliopfuogi^geB£shicliie»'*  p,  ii78,  t  *' Antlntuwgenie;'  fx  SS8. 
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Hhiiig  tliat  could  represent,  or  be  converted  iuto,  one.     It  costs  our 

luthor   iiothiug   but  a  stroke  of  bi^  pen  to  iuvent  the  Chordoma,     And 
rhat  is  the  Chordoniaj  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  They  were  developed 

from   the   worms  by  the  formation  of  a   spinal  marrow^  and  a  chorda 

d^rsails  ?  ^^     Nothing  more — the  most  trifliug   modification  ! — and  we 
fti  once  provided  with  the  root  and  stem  of  the  whole  Vertebrate 

divisioLu  It  is  scarcely  any  drawback  to  this  stroke  of  genius  to  say, 
1  that  tliere  is  uo  evidence  whatever  that  such  an  order  of  living  beings 
H|c?er  existed^  that  no  one  has  the  least  conception  of  what  they  were 
^Hto,  or  of  any  of  their  attributes.  That  they  existed^  about  the  Silurian 
^HpSiodj  is  most  certain  ;  otlierwise  tlie  Ascidian,  on  the  one  liand,  and  the 

Ainphioxus  and  the  Acranial  fishes  generally,  on  the  other,  would  have 

been  left  without  an  ancestor ! 

After    this,    however,  we   get    on  smoothly    and  well.       From  the 

Chordonta  arise  the  lowest  fishes,  then  the  Lampreys,  the  Sharks,  and 
JHtlie  Dipnetista.  The^e  were  succeeded  lineally  by  the  SosobrfinchUe 
^■(animals  something  like  the  Proteus  and  the  Axolotl) ;  when  we  have 
^nrrived  safely  as  far  as  Amphibia.  Here,  again,  a  slight  difficulty  threatens, 
"l)ut  only  threatens.  It  is  got  over  by  the  interpolation  of  another 
I  imaginary  order  of  beings,  the  Sozura  (or  Schwanzlurche),  creatiu'cs 
^neaembling  Tritons  and  Salamanders.  "  They  lived  about  the  second 
^^Hj^  of  the  Palicolithic  age^  in  the  Permian  period,  and»  perhaps,  even 
^HlFearly   as   the  Carboniferous.     The  proof  of  their  existence  is  this : 

that  the  Schwanzlurche  are  a  necessary  middle- term  between  the  preceding 
^Rgind  the  following  orders  !"  t  Further  than  this  no  one  knows  anything 
^wbout  them. 

^B     Still   less,  if  possible,  is  known   about  the  next  order  in  suceessioD, 
^^of  which  these  problematical  creatures  were  the  necessary  forerunners. 

It  seems  that  some  common  stem  was  needed   from    which  to  derive 

reptiles^  birds,  and  mammalia,  including  Man  ;  and  this  stem  was  supplied 

Ky  another   fanciful  order   of  beings,  called   Protamniota.     They  arose 
lom  **  unknown  Schwanzlurche  *'  about  the  beginning  of  the  Secondary 
eriod,  in  the    Trias,   or,    perhaps,  in  the   later   Permian,     What   the 
*rotatnniota  were  like  (says  Mr.  Huxley)]:  "I  do  not  suppose  any  one  is 
in  a  position  to  say/'     Probably   not.     To   them,  however,   succeeds 
another  order,  described  as  the  *'  long^since  extinct  and  unknown  stem 
jr  trunk  from  which   proceeded  all  the  MammaHa,  which  we  call  Pra- 
^ammaUaJ*      It  is  supposed  that   these   animals  were  probably  nearly 
Hied  to  the  Monotremaia,  the  Ornithorhynchus,  Echidna,  &c.      It  costs 
llut  little — OH  paper — to  show  how  these  were  naturally  and  easily  derived 
rom  the  Prolamniola,  merely  *'  by  manifold  advances  in  internal  organiza- 
ij  by  the  conversion  of  scales  into  hair,  and  by  the  formation  of  a 
lacteal  gland,  to  fiiruir^h  milk  for  tlie  nutrition  of  the  offspring/^^ 

From  this  time  to  the  end,  we   are  on  more   familiar  gi^ound  (*^  wird 


Sxi  StJiopf,  f>  '»'i:t. 
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mi9  htimkchtr  za  Mutht'*),  We  have  arrived  at  the  Mantf/zm/Hi,  troi 
which  diverge,  in  oue  direction,  the  carnivora;  in  another,  whales  aiid 
herbivorous  animals ;  whilst  the  direct  pedigree  of  Man  is  carried  forward 
through  the  Prosimia  (or  Haibaff'en),  the  nearest  living  allies  of  which 
arc  the  Indris  and  Loih ;  through  the  Catarrhine  apes,  represiented  meet 
nearly,  perhaps,  by  the  Semnopithecus ;  through  the  Anthropoid  apof, 
Orang,  Gibbon^  Gorilla,  and  Chimpanzee  ;  and  through  the  final  stage, 
before  Man  himself — that  of  the  Pithecanthropi,  or  "  speechless  original 
men." 

Of  thesC;  our  immediate  predecessors — whose  nearest  modern  allies 
are  *'  deaf  mute^,  idiots,  and  cretins^'"' — we  are  told  that  they  lived 
apparently  about  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  They  were  deyelopfd 
from  the  Anthropoid  apes  by  assuming,  permanently,  the  upright  |x>sition, 
and  by  the  corresponding  diftercntiation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities.  "Although  these  ape-men  (Affenmemchen)  much  more 
closely  approximated  to  perfect  man  than  the  Anthropoid  apes,  not  only 
in  external  form^  but  also  in  their  inward  spiritual  development  {innere 
Geistesmtwickehmy)^  they  still  lacked  that  special  characteriBtic  of  MaO| 
proper — ^ai*ticulatc  speech ;  and  with  it,  the  development  of  the  higher 
self- consciousness  and  conception  of  ideas/'t  The  certain  proof  that 
these  dumb  men  preceded  us,  is  to  be  found  in  the  science  of  com- 
parative phUolog}^ ! !  And  we  are  to  expect  to  find  their  fossil  remains 
at  some  future  time,  when  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
npheaved  and  inhabited. 

Finally,  the  (me  men  "  were  developed  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
gradual  conversion  of  brute-howling  into  articulate  speech  ;  and  along 
with  this  function  went  naturally,  hand-in-hand,  the  development  of  tlie 
laiTnx  and  the  brain.  This  took  place  in  the  earlv  QuaternarVi  CT 
Diluvian  |)criodj  or  possibly  earlier,  in  the  later  Tertiary.^^J  And,  aa 
by  the  almost  general  consent  of  comparative  iihilologiats  all  known 
languages  cannot  be  derived  from  one  common  root,  so  there  must  ha?o 
been  several  separate  transitions  from  the  Pithecanthropi  to  the  tm^ 
speaking  men,§ 

On  itii  own  merits  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  cut 
into  so  lengthy  an  analysis  of  this  pedigree.  But  the  '*  Natiirliche 
Schopfungsgeschichte''  of  Professor  Haeckel  has  acquired  an  adventitioos 
importance  by  being  stamped  with  the  seal  of  approval  by  Mr,  IltuJeir» 
and,  as  an  almost  natural  consequence  of  this^the  doctrines  therein  con* 
tained  are  accepted,  doubtless,  by  thousands  in  our  own  conn  try,  n*  well 
as  in  Germany,  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  their  belief.  In  the 
Academy,  in  1861)  (an  essay  republished  in  1873)^||  Mr.  Huxley  so  far 
endorsed  this  iiork  as  to  say,  that  '*  there  is  o«/y  one  point  upon  whidi 
I  fundamentally  and  entirely  disagree  with  Professor  Haeckel,  but  that 
is  the  very  imi>ortant  one  of  his  conception  of  geological  time.   .   . 

•  "  Anthrc»|ii>geiiic/*  TaMc.  p.  :i7ll,  t  •*  Nafcur.  Schopt/*  p.  WL  !hitL 
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Wc  arc,  therefore^  justified  in  supposing  that  this  strange  farrago  of  wihi 
coujecturc,  fertile  iuveution,  and  reckless  assertion,  contains  the  essential 
imary  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution^  to  the  belief  in  which  Mr.  Huxley 
ilged  himself,  when,  on  the  9th  of  April  (as  on  many  other  occasions), 
before  a  distinguished  assemblage  of  scientific  men  and  others,  he 
aoDouQced,  ex  cathedrd,  that  Evolution  was  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but 
an  historical  fact,  and  that,  in  truth,  no  other  theory  could  be  said  to 
have  an  existence,  except  one  \ihich  he  seemed  to  consider  too  "  shocking 
and  revolting  to  common  sense"  to  do  more  than  distantly  allude  to- 
No  doubt  the  reference  was  here  made  to  what  >Ir.  Herbert  Spencer 
considers  the  cftete  and  impossible  idea  of  Creation. 

When  we  leave  the  region  of  poetry,  or  that  domain  of  quasi-science 
so  well  covered  by  writers  like  Jules-  Verne,  we  arc  entitled  to  expect 
something  beyond  mere  authoritative  dogma — something,  at  least, 
resenMhif/  proof  and  demonstration.  If,  in  this  present  case,  we  require 
this,  we  are  naturally  surprised  to  find  on  how  small  and  feeble  a 
foundation  of  fact  this  mighty  superstructure,  which  is  now  and  for  all 
future  time  to  supersede  all  mere  speculation,  is  based.  Evolutiou  has 
been  proclaimed,  and  re-affirmed  so  constantly,  so  loudly,  and  with  such 
unbounded  coufidence,  that  it  has  been  implicitly  accepted  by  many, 
under  the  vovy  natural  conviction  that  men  illustrious  in  science  would 
not  so  positively  affirm  these  positions  unless  they  could  be  supported 
by  evidence,  forgetting  that  the  history  of  science  in  all  time  aboimds 
with  similar  instances  where  zeal  has  outrun  discretion. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  that  strikes  us,  in  entering 
upon  the  inquiry,  is  this,  that  all  that  wc  knom  with  tinrj  ctr taint y  con- 
cerning organic  beings  lends  no  support  to  any  hypothesis  of  Evolution. 
History,  observation,  and  experiment,  alike,  proclaim  the  absolute 
constancy  of  specific  tbrms,^ — varying,  no  doubt,  in  secondary  and  non- 
essential characters  to  even  an  indefinite  extent,  but  never  passing  the 
limits  of  the  species  ;  species  being  generally  understood,  in  this  argu- 
ment, to  imply  a  group  of  animals  producing  oflTspring  continuously 
fertile,  inter  se,  and  with  the  parent  stock.  This  is  absolute  and  without 
eiteeption.  No  one  instance  is  known  of  the  variation  here  implied. 
Species  A  invariably  produces  species  A,  and  even  though  it  may  be 
A|  or  Aa,  or  A3 — or  even  A^ — each  of  these,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
presents  the  physiological  characters  of  the  parent  A,  and  at  no  stage  is 
there  observable  any  modification  of  the  original  mutual  fertility. 

Thus  direct  testimony  is  wanting,  and  although  we  were  once  taught 
by  Mr.  Huxley  that  the  '^  only  way  *'  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Evolu- 
tion could  I>e  demonstrated,  would  be  by  ''  observation  and  experiment 
on  the  existing  forms  of  life,^'  I  would  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
point.  On  any  theory  of  progressive  modification,  change  of  specific 
type  must  be  an  extremely  slow  process  ;  and  the  few  brief  years  over 
which  the  longest  personal  observation  can  extend,  or  even  the  few 
thousand  years   of  our  historical   records,  must   be  but  as  a  moment 
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compared  with  the  countless  agea  th^t  have  elapsed  since  the  formation 
of  the  Cambrian  system. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  all  our  positive  and  dii^ct  knowledge  as 
species  contradicts  the  Evolution  hypothesis.  The  evidence  fur  it  must 
therefore  be  inferential.  It  is  supported  chiefly  on  three  grounda 
The  first  relates  to  the  resemblances  and  affinities  of  structure  and 
function  obtaining  everywhere  throughout  animated  Nature,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  separate  creation,  and  only 
to  be  understood  as  the  result  of  a  common  descent.  The  second 
refers  to  embryological  considerations^ — equally  mysterious  on  the  theory 
of  Creation^ — equally  clear  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  Evolution.  The 
third  is  derived  from  the  study  of  Palaeontology,  and  the  '  al 
record  generallyj  which  is  said   to  reveal   certain  successivt  uf 

animal  structure  so  arranged  that  it  would  be  "  an  insult  to  common 
sense  '^  to  attempt  to  explain  them  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
of  Evolution. 

As  a  psychological  study  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many 
things  are  deemed  impossible  to  the  Infinite  wisdom  and  power  which 
(by  the  terms  of  the  supposition)  presided  over  the  arrangemcnta  of  oiir 
world,  which  are  pexfectly  clear  and  comprehensible  when  considered  as 
the  result  of  blind  chance,  and  the  operation  of  mechanical  causes  only. 
'The  "  grand  fact/'  says  Mr,  Darwin,  ^^of  the  grouping  of  organic  beingi 
seems  to  me  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  Creation/'*  It  miglit 
appear  difficult  to  say  fr//^,  unless  it  he  by  confessing  that  perfect  intclU- 
gcnce  could  not  devise,  though  an  interminable  aeries  of  accidents  might 
accomplish,  a  scheme  calculated  to  excite  t!ie  admiration  of  all  who 
.study  it.  And  again,  "  Why  should  the  brain  lie  enclosetl  in  a  booi 
composed  of  such  numerous  and  surh  extraordinary-shaped  pieces  of 
hone?  How  inejcplicable  are  these  facts  on  the  ordiiiaiy  fiinr  of 
Creation ! ''  t 

The  most  noteworthy  of  Mr,  Darwin's  puzzles  refers  to  the  existence 
of  certain  formations  in  animals,  which  "  bear  the  plain  stamp  of 
imdilityJ'  These  are  all  pronounced  *'  utterly  inexplicable,"  on  the 
view  of  "  each  organic  being  .  .  .  having  been  separately  created  ;'*  but 
natural  selection  reveals  Nature's  ''  scheme  of  modificationi  which  ft 
seems  that  we  wilfiJly  will  not  undersiand/'l  In  other  wori^  *  tlie 
terms  of  one  hypothesis,  boundle^  wisdom  and  power,  worki    _  a^ 

gently,  though  often  mysteriously  to  us,  falls  to  explain  an  apparmUif 
u$efess  structiu-e  ;  which,  however,  is  made  abundantly  plaio  ud  com* 
prehensible  by  another  hypothesis,  the  very  existence  of  which  depimb 
on  the  supposed  selection  and  preservatioti  of  '' msefml  vmiaii<m$" 
only  I 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Huxley  loees  no  opporttmity  of  assuHng  his  randcxt 
and  hearers  that  nothing  but  Evolution  can  acooimt  for  the  refclationt  of 
the  geological  record,  and  treats  with  unattenble  contesnpt  and  indigoa* 


Op,  eiL,  p.  471. 
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ion  tlic  idea  that  creation  may  have  "  intruded/'  and  "  the  notion  of  any 
iterference  with  the  order  of  Nature/"'"  He  finds  that  the  Crocodiles 
"of  the  Chalk  Period  differ  j«omewhat  from  those  of  the  ^*  Older  Tertiary  '" 
and  these  again  are  not  identically  the  same  "  with  those  of  the  Newer 
Tertiaries,  nor  are  those  identical  with  existing  forms/'  t  He  finds  in 
^the  Eocene  an  OrohipptiS ;  in  the  Miocene  a  Mesohtpptis  and  Miohippua  ; 
iu  the  Pliocene,  a  Pltohippm  and  an  Hipparion;  and  in  the  *' recent" 
periodj  a  Horse ;  all  these  presenting  very  close  and  interesting  morpho- 
logical relationships.  He  finds  a  succession  of  Cray-fish,  from  Mcsozoic 
^  times  until  now,  which  are  not  exactly  alike ;  and  to  each  of  these 
mes  he  infallibly  appends  a  little  discourse  tending  to  the  glory  of 
'Evolution  and  the  discredit  of  Crc-ation,  all  on  the  same  type  as  that 
^ which  concludes  his  very  interesting  raonogmm  on  the  Cray-fish, 
^^ftTbese^  he  says  :■ — 

^^B  **  llavo  been  gradually  evolved  in  tlic  course  of  the  ^lesozoic  and  subsequent 
^^He{K>ehB  of  the  world^s  history  from  a  primitive  Astacamorplious  form. 
^^■1  **  And  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  the  only  alternative  supposition  is,  dmt  these 
^^Bziurnerous  successive  and  co-cxistent  forms  of  insignificant  animals,  the  thiTercnces 
of  wliich  require  careful  stu«3y  for  their  discrimination,  have  been  separately  ond 
judepentlently  fabricated,  and  put  into  the  localities  m  which  we  find  them.  By 
"  whatever  verbal  fog  the  question  jit  issue  may  be  hidden,  this  is  the  real  nature 
sf  the  dilemma  presented  to  us  not  only  by  the  craytish,  but  by  every  unimiil  and 
by  every  plant ;  from  man  to  the  humblest  animalcule  ;  from  the  s^preading  beech 
nd  towering  pine  to  the  micrococci  which  lie  at  the  limit  of  microscopic  visi- 
|bility/* 

Now  on  this  question  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation, 

or  misapprehension  at  least.      It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will 

think  for  himself  for  one  moment,  instead  of  being  led  away  by  empty 

phrasing,  that  the  one  theory  is  not  only  as  applicable,  but  as  simple 

l^and  rational,  as  the  other,  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  facts  of  natural 

1^  history  or  pakeontology.     If  Creation,  as  a  theory,  be  put  out  of  court 

altogether  as  an  a  priori  impossibility^  under  all  conditions — well  and 

good,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.      But  if  it  be  allowable  to  argue 

,.      the  point  at  all,  then  surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how, 

^^^frnnder  either  theory,  certain  arrangements  are  brought  about.     If  species 

^"  A  be  c/eve/o/?erf  ultimately  iuto  species  B,  and  this  again,  after  long  ages, 

tinto  species  C  ;  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet ;  this  evolution,  by  the 
terms  of  the  hypothesis,  takes  place  by  virtue  of  each  succeeding  one 
being,  in  some  small  degree,  better  fitted  for  its  then  suirouudings  than 
its  predecessor  was  or  would  have  been.  The  theoiy  of  Evolution  can  only 
account  for  each  animal  having  attained  its  present  structure,  appearance, 
functions,  and  geographical  distribution,  on  the  supposition  that  these 
were  most  appropriate  to  it,  and  to  each  other ;  any  individual  or  family 
liaving  an  organization  unfitting  it  to  struggle  with  its  sun^oundings,  as 
kelimate,  &c-,  being  ruthlessly  exterminated.  In  other  words,  Evolntlon 
thas  shaped  out  and  located  each  species  or  race  into  that  form  and  in 


^  ♦^American  Addresses/*  p»  2. 
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that  position  which  will  be  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other.  lu 
this  sentence  substitute  "  the  Creator*^  for  '^  Erolutiou/'  and  we  find 
fulfilled  the  very  first  and  essential  condition  of  all  our  ideas  connecteil 
with  intelligent  creation. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible,  by  well-selected  language,  to  make  the 
'''  fabrication'^  of  successive  crayfish  seem  absurd  enough  \  but  if  the 
small  differences  referred  to  were  brought  about  by  any  vera  caiua^  to 
subsciTC  any  useful  purpose,  there  is  assuredly  nothing  ridjcalous  m 
attributing  the  same  purpose  to  an  intelligent  act  of  Creation,  iuelud- 
iug  also  modijicatian  perhaps,  rather  than  a  new  "  fabrication  -/'  in 
accordance  with  an  axiom  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of 
the  most  philosophic  phrases  of  modern  times,— that  of  *^Me  coniinmui 
operatioji  of  the  ordained  becoiniiifj  of  living  thimfsJ^^ 

What  onght  Palaeontology  to  say  in  support  of  Evolution  ?  and  what 
doen  it  say?  It  ought  to  reveal  to  us  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  traiH 
sitioual  '*  links  which  must  formerly  have  connected  the  closely-allied  or 
representative  species  found  in  the  several  stages  of  the  same  great  for- 
mation" (Darwin)*  As  a  matter  of  fact  *' geology  assuredly  does  mi  ^A 
reveal  any  such  finely-graduated  organic  chain  ;  and  this  i:s,  perhaps,  the  Sf 
most  obvious  and  gravest  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  my 
theory,"  t  Mr.  Darwin  then  attempts  to  account  for  this  on  the  principle 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  all  of  which  is  sntlicicntly 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Lyell^  a  geologist  at  leojit 
as  eminent  as  any  who  have  succeeded  him,  appeals  to  this  same 
imperfection  as  an  argument  rather  telling  agaimi  than  in  favour 
of  Evolution,  He  says ; — "  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  | 
arlvocatcs  of  progressive  de^'clopment  have  too  much  Qverhoked  the 
imperfection  of  these  records  ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  large  part  of  the 
generalizations  in  which  they  have  indulged  in  regard  to  the  first  appear* 
ance  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  animals,  especially  air-breathers,  will  have 
to  be  modified,  or  abandoned/^ J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  evinced  a  tendency  1 
towards  other   views  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  \  but  whether  on 
tjufficient  grounds,  remains  to  be  shown.     In  1862  Mr*  Hu\ley  was  of 
opinion  that  an  impartial  sun'ey  of  the  positively-ascertained  truths  of 
Palteontolugy  was  calculated  to  ^^  negative'*  the  doctrines  of  progre^sivisj 
niodiflcatiou."§      In  1870,  certainly  in  accordance  with  further  cndcnce,^ 
Mr.  Huxley  somewhat  modified  this  '^  Brutus-likc  severity"  of  doctrine 
He  fully  confirmed  it  '^so  far  as  the  invertebrata  and  lower  vertehralu^ 
are  concerned;"  but,  he  added,  in  reference  to   the  higher   vertebrata^ 
that  "  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  however  we  may  ailt 
criticize  them,  seems  to   me  to  leave   a  clear  balance  in  favour  of  the! 
doctrine  of  the  Evolution  of  living  forms  one  from  another.'*!!      Finallr,! 


I 


♦   I'rof,  Owen's  "  ir'ala^otitologj'/'^'.  **.  *t  '  UnijHi  *'t  >peciv>,     imi,  Kajti">n.  j>,  ViV, 

t  AtliircM  to  the  Biitiuh  Aatociatiuo,  1869.       §  ^'CritKiucBiiiid  Ail»iiif«»«i/'  p.  102. 
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as  a  sequel  to  further  discoveries  in  reference  to  the  various  serial  forms 
tof  animal  remains  alluded  to  abovcj  especially  those  of  the  horse  aud  its 
I  predecessors,  Jlr.  Huxley  pruclaims  Evolution  to  be  an  established, 
I  historical  fact^ — and  refuses  to  consider  any  further  objection  to  it. 

From  Mr.  Huxley's  standpoint,  this  is  legitimate  enough.  By  himi 
and  his  school^  it  is  held  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  theory  of 
special  creation  is  a  ^^  revolting^'  absurdity*  For  them  alsOj  succession 
and  typical  resemblance  necessarily  imply  consanguinity  and  common 
descent, — still  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion  from  their  premises.  To 
those,  hovrevcr,  who  prefer  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ, 
these  are  by  no  means  necessary  truthR» 

What  do  these  serial  arrangements — of  horse,  of  croeodilCj  of  cray- 
fish, and  many  other  creatures — prove  ?  They  prove  succession  of 
similar,  yet  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  forms ;  they  suggest  descent  from 
a  common  ancestry ;  and  this  suggestion  will  represent  doubt  or 
demonstration,  according  to  the  varying  preparedness  or  prejudice  of 
i  the  mind  into  which  it  enters.  Even  were  it  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  all  these  successive  forms  had  respectively  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  we  should  still  be  a  whole  world  apart  from  any 
absolute  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Take  the  case  of  the  horse,  as  a  typical  illustration,  and  the  one 
which  seems  probably  to  have  taken  the  strongest  hold  on  Mr.  Huxley^s 
mind*  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  the 
successive  forms  found  between  the  Eocene  Orohippus  and  the  true  horse 
of  our  own  epoch.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  remains  present  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  modifications  in  certain  parts 
of  their  structure,  and  notably  of  the  feet.  These  modifications  are 
supposed  to  indicate  specijic  differences;  and  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  Mr.  Huxlcy^'s  unequalled  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  by  suggesting  any  doubt  that  for  purposes  of 
classification,  they  may  be  so  considered.  But  it  is  not,  therefore^  and 
necessarily,  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  phgsioiogicaUg  they  each  represent 
a  different  species,  in  the  sense  in  which  species  is  generally  defined  in 
these  discussions — viz.,  as  a  group  which  produces  offspring  continuously 
fertile  inter  se,  and  not  continuously  fertile  with  allied  groups. 

I  assert  noticing,  fur  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I  ask,  will 
any  naturalist  affirm  that  such  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case  in  any  of 
these  instances ;  or  that  the  differences  between  them  are  greater  than 
those  which  occasionally  are  observed  in  species  which  wc  know,  by  the 
above  test,  to  be  physiologically  the  same?  The  formation  of  the  feet 
differs  considerably  ;  but  is  this  a  difference  of  species,  or  only  of  race? 
With  reference  to  the  lateral  toes  of  the  hipparion,  Mr*  Huxley  tells 
us  that  *'  they  could  have  had  but  very  little  functional  importance, 
and  they  must  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of  dew-claws,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  many  ruminant   animals/^  *     Such  being    the  case, 

•  •'American  AldiCBKi,"  p.  81. 
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it  is  only  vfhai  might  be  expected^  that  these  toes,  in  acoordance  with 
a  iifell-known  law^  should  dwindle,  and  be  lepjcaented  after  many 
succeeding  generations,  by  mere  rudiments.  There  aeems  alao  nothing 
impossible  in  the  supposition  that,  in  accordance  vilh  gradual  changes 
in  the  physical  conditions,  and  the  medium  generally  in  whidb  they 
lired,  similar  lapses  of  functional  importance,  and  a  simflar  gradual 
dwindling  and  partial  disappearance  of  certain  elements  of  the 
extremities,  may  have  occurred  in  all  these  snccessive  racer,  without 
any  absolute  change  of  species  physiologically. 

Of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  modifications  that  may  be  cansed  by 
physical  surroundings,  our  knowledge  is  almost  in  its  infancy.  We 
know  some  f acts, — of  their  true  cause  we  know  nothing,  Pallas  relates 
tha:  ia  certain  sheep  of  Central  Asia,  the  tail  disappears,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  smple  coccyx,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  hemispherical  mass  of 
fas  wd^hio^  20  or  30  pounds  each.  This  peculiarity  entirely  disappears 
in  a  few  generaticms,  when  the  animals  are  removed  to  another  climate. 
American  oxen  are  descended  from  European  stocks.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
their  descendants  haTc  preserved  the  horns ;  in  Mexico  they  have  lost 
them."*  A  race  of  Cor$ican  deer  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  new 
species,  until  one  of  them  was  taken  to  Paris  for  some  years,  where  it 
gradually  assumed  the  usual  typical  form. 

Joints  ako  and  appendages  seem  to  be  very  variable,  from  undefined 
causes,  without  necessitating  any  physiological  change  of  species.  An 
instance,  though  one  of  not  much  importance,  is  met  with  in  the 
common  dog.  Some  of  the  smaller  dogs  have  only  four  toes  on  the 
hind  foot :  whilst  in  some  of  the  largest  the  fifth  is  fully  developed.  Yet 
physiologically  they  are  equally  dof/s.  In  some  pigs  there  is  observed  a 
verj*  remarkable  and  important  modification  of  the  foot,  in  which  a 
thinl  median  toe  is  developed,  and  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  single 
hoof,  so  representing  the  svlidungulate  type.  This  is  at  least  as  remark- 
able a  moditieatiou  as  that  of  the  foot  of  the  hipparion  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  tor^e,  yet  these  remain  physiologically  pigs.  Oxen 
have  been  found  with  thirteen  ribs,  and  an  additional  vertebra,  yet  they 
are  still  oxen. 

These  few  illustrations,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  must 
be  taken  for  ju»t  a^*  much  as  they  are  worth.  It  is  not  professed  that 
tlicy  prove  anything  whatever, — except  this,  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
rantif>iig  in  proclaimiDg  loudly  and  dogmatically  the  absolute  demon- 
f^tration  of  an  untenable  hypothesis  on  the  strength  of  facts  which  will 
hvnr  many  difTcrcnt  interpretations,  each  one  of  which  is  more  in 
a/rronJancc  with  obscned  analogies,  than  the  one  so  promulgated.  So 
far  as  thr»c  considerations  lead  us,  the  question  is  still  an  open  one.f 

•  Qiiatrcfa^Mi, 

t  Were  it  \Hrm\iioA  to  na  to  a*lopt  the  same  rules  of  argument  as  tlioso  used  by  the 

KvolutioniHti,  th«!rc  would  l)e  no  difficulty  in  rephing  trenchantly  to  this  question  of  the 

Horso  BcricH.     1  should  at  once  say  that  the  Horse,  as  we  know  it  now,  cxistetl  contempo- 

•aneouHly  with  the  Orohipput  in  the  Miocene  periotl ;  and  that  there  had  been  no  chan^ 

rom  that  to  mrxlem  times.     Wlieu  the  \er\  obvious  objection  was  made  to  this,  that  it 
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But  apart  from  what  geology  does  noi  tell  us^  there  is  a  history 
which  it  does  relate,  or  suggest, — a  history  which  is  hy  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  now  under  discussion^  which,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  seems  absolutely  to  controvert  ii.  The  succession  of  forms  of 
life  on  our  globe  is  demonstrably  not  such  as  ought  to  be  the  case  ou  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  It  was  not  the  small  and  feeble  species,  or  most 
generalized  forms  that  first  appeared,  either  amongst  molluscs,  fishi 
reptiles^  or  mammalia.  We  look  in  vain  now  for  the  representatives  of 
the  gigantic  fishes  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  And  where  are  the  mighty 
reptile  tyrants  of  air,  earth,  and  water  of  the  Oolite  ?  Have  they  been 
*^  improved  "  and  "  preserved  ^'  into  the  puny  races  of  modern  reptiles  ? 
Where  are  the  ponderous  monsters  that  shook  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
earth  with  their  massive  tread  ?  Where  is  the  megatherinmj  unless 
improved  into  the  modern  sloth  ?  These  races  appeared  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  development  and  power ;  and  as  their  dynasty  grew  old,  it  was 
not  that  the  race  was  improved  or  preserved  in  consequence,  but  they 
dwindled  and  were,  so  to  speak,  degraded,  as  if  to  make  room  in  the 
economy,  of  Nature  for  their  successors.* 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  to  result  that  we  can  obtain  no  indica- 
tion of  any  suj»port  for  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  cither  from  history, 
observation,  experiment,  or  PaUcontology*  Any  conclusion  from  ex- 
periment is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  expected  as  yet ;  nevertheless,  were  the 
characters  of  species  so  plastic  as  it  is  sought  to  prove,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  that  some  slight  evidence  of  this  modifiabUity  would  not 
have  been  met  with^  either  in  Nature,  or  as  the  result  of  artificial  selec- 
tion. We  do  not  expect  to  witness  the  entire  pmcess  of  the  conversion 
of  one  species  into  another,  either  naturally  or  artificially;  but  it  is 
surely  a  reasonable  surmise  that  amongst  the  countless  millions  of 
variations  that  must  be  constantly  in  progress^  on  this  hypothesis,  we 
should  occasionally  meet  with  one  which  would  fulfil  in  some  small 
degree  the  necessary  conditions, — that  is^  one  that  would  exhibit  some 
incipient  fadurc  of  fertility  with  the  parent  stock,  and  increased  fertility 
with  others  varied  in  like  manner*  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  one 
such  instance  of  this,  the  very  first  condition  of  formation  of  a  new 
species,  has  ever  presented  itself. 

Amongst  animals  we  observe  at  least  five  distinct  types,  between  any 
two  of  which  there  is  no  known  or  suspected  transitional  form, — the 
Protozoa,  the  Coelenterata,  the  MoUusca^  the  Annulata,  and  the  Yertc- 
brata.     We  have  seen  above  to  what  straits  Professor  Haeckel  is  reduced 

was  a  mere  aasertion,  utiaapported  by  aay  ovidence  whatever,  I  ahould  appeal  to  the  *'  im- 
perfcetioti  of  the  geological  record  ;"  and  asAiudo  that  wore  it  perfect  it  couUl  do  no  other 
till  in  my  favour.     If  it  were  au^gefited  that  thia  mode  of  argument  waa  not  iatirmt 

of  vnd  woQid  prove  any  absurd  proposition  whatever,  I  nlioidd  then  reply*  thut 


Ibt  ,/  proo/^^  of  the  t^ 

ii  V    "  ']'     I   Ti/fgrmtf  thconj 
pn  M I  h'i  r  ,    i  ii^i  capcciall  y  a  t  i  ; 

«  A  vast  mass  of  iut 
Huxley's  Essay  ou  *'  Pa  i 
tir^uus  and  Addreases,"  1^71. 


^nco  of  the  horse  waa  to  be  found  in  the  lact  that 
el'd  **NaturUche  Schupfuntja-geachichte/'chap.  xjui. 

tatter  bearing  uprru  tliiij  ^^^uestion  may  be  found  in   Mt\ 
\-  and  Evolution,"  included  in  the  volume  entitled  **Cri- 
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when  he  attempts  to  derive  these  from  one  common  stockj  and  to  draw 
out  a  plan  of  the  succession  of  forms  of  life.  At  manjr  points  in  his 
srics  he  has  to  interpolate  entire  orders,  which  arc  so  purely  imaginary 
fthat  he  does  not  even  profess  to  have  any  evitlence  to  adduce  for  their 
existence,  except  that  they  are  "  necessary  **  for  the  completion  of  his 
theory.  For  the  most  part  these  may  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but 
one  of  them  is  at  once  so  audacious,  so  cumbrous,  and  so  impossible, 
that  it  requires  a  passing  notice. 

The  connection  of  the  Vertebraia  with  the  lower  members  of  the 
animal  worlds  and  the  difficulty  of  their  derivation,  by  natural  process, 
from  any  known  or  imaginable  forms,  has  always  presented  a  serious 
stumbling-block  to  the  Evolutionist.  In  his  work  on  the  "  Descent  of 
Man/^  Mr.  Darwin  traces  the  human  pedigree  quite  smoothly  and 
easily  downwards  as  far  as  the  fishes ;  but  there  a  difficulty  arises^ — 
How  came  the  fish  to  have  a  vertebral  column,  and  from  what  was  it 
evolved  ?  There  appeared  no  readier  way  of  answering  this  inquiry 
than  by  the  discovery  that  the  larvse  of  the  Ascidians  (invertebrate 
hermaphrodite  marine  molluscs)  presented  some  analogy  to  the  Verte- 
brata  in  certain  points  of  their  structure  and  development.  Hence 
Mr.  Darwin  considered  himself  "  justified  in  believing  that  at  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period  a  group  of  animals  existed  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  larvai  of  our  present  Ascidians,  which  diverged  into  two 
great  branches, — ^the  one  retrograding  (?)  in  development  and  producing 
the  present  r:lass  of  Ascidia ;  the  other  rising  to  the  crown  and  summit 
of  the  animal  kingdom  by  giving  birth  to  the  Vertebrata.^** 

Haeckel  indulges  in  no  such  half-hearted  conjectures  as  this.  When 
the  period  arrives  when  the  Vertebrata  must  be  introduced,  there  is  no 
craning  before  he  leaps,  no  pusillanimous  hesitation.  He  takes  a  worm, 
and,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  endows  it  with  a  spinal  marrow  and  a 
chorda  dorsal  is,  on  ^*  mechanical  principles ;  *^  and  having  further 
improved  it,  he  calls  it  Chordoma, — the  parent  of  all  the  A^ertebrata,— 
and  a  sort  of  distant  relative,  perhaps  second  cousin,  of  the  Ascidian. 
It  is  placed  in  its  natural  order  as  though  it  had  a  legitimate  claim  to 
be  there  ;  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  author  that,  even 
were  it  true,  this  process  in  no  one  respect  resembled  Evolution.  1 
feel  some  reluctance  to  speak  of  this  as  it  deserves ;  but  I  consider  it  as 
little  short  of  a  monstrous  literary  fraud,  as  it  would  be  a  commercial 
fraud  to  pass  a  forged  note  in  a  packet  of  real  ones.  I  may  add,  that  if 
there  be  any  truth  or  reality  whatever  in  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
Embryology,  it  is  as  imi>ossible  for  the  Ascidian  to  stand  in  this  relation* 
ship  to  the  Vertebrata  as  it  would  be  for  any  member  of  a  genealogical 
tree  to  be  represented  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  his  own  grandfather 
and  his  own  graudnephew.  I  have  given  the  demonstration  of  this 
position  elsewhere  ;t  and  space  does  not  admit  of  even  a  coudensed 
repetition  of  it. 
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•  **  Descent  of  Man/'  voL  I  p.  200. 
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I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  extension  of  tlie  theory  of  Evolutioa 
to  Man.  To  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  Man  is  lineally  descended 
from  a  Catarriiine  ape.  Morphology  gives  some  qualified  support; 
EmbryologVj  fairly  considered^  renders  it  very  improbable ;  the  science 
of  Man  demonstrates  it  to  be  irapossible. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  resemblance,  in  essential  type, 
between  man  and  some  apes  is  very  strong  indeed  ;  that  *'  the  structural 
differences  which  separate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee, 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla  from  the  lower 
apes/**  and  that  "the  human  body  contains  no  single  organ  which 
might  not  have  beenf  inherited  from  the  apes/'  Nevertheless,  there 
are  differences,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  renders  it  highly  unlikely  that 
man  is  merely  a  higher  ape.  It  is  very  improbable  that  smooth-skinned 
man  should  have  descended  (at  least  by  umj  process  of  selecti'm)  from 
hairy  ancestry,  hut  this  is  not  much  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  impro- 
bable in  the  extreme  that  a  walking  animal  should  descend  from  a 
climbing  animalj  so  improbable  that  it  has  appeared  to  many,  even  of 
those  who  hold  the  doctriue  of  Evolution,  as  a  fatal  bar  to  the  ape 
theory ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  trace  out  some  other  brute  origin 
for  man.  J  It  is  supremely  improbable  that  man,  the  most  helpless,  and 
the  longest  helpless,  of  all  animals,  should  be  descended,  in  accordaiice 
with  any  rational  theory  of  progressive  development,  from  any  of  the 
brute  creation.  § 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  point  of  difference  in  the  mere 
mechanism  of  apes  and  men,  is  the  opposability  of  the  great  toe,  or  the 
thumb  of  the  posterior  hand,  in  the  former,  as  contrasted  with  the  same 
fttnicture  in  the  latter.  The  importance  of  this  is  well  understood  by 
the  advocates  of  Evolution,  and  Haeckel  thereupon  affirms  most  positively 
that  this  faculty  or  formation  is  not  peculiar  to  apes ;  but  that  there 
are  "  races  of  wild  men  in  whom  the  great  toe  is  as  opposable  as  the 
thumb,"]]  adducing  other  illustrations  also.  Against  this  we  have  the 
positive  testimony  of  an  accurate  and  cautious  observer,  Mr,  Wallace^ 
to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  The  common  statement  of  travellers  as  to  aavagea  having  great  prehen^lc 
power  in  the  toes^  has  been  adopted  by  some  naturalists  as  indicating  an  apprcacli 
to  the  apes.  But  this  notion  is  founded  on  a  complete  raisconception,  Savages 
pick  up  objects  with  their  feet,  it  is  true,  but  always  by  a  lateral  motion  of  the 
toes,  wliich  we  should  equally  possess  if  we  never  wore  alioea  or  stockings.     In  no 


♦  "Man's  Place  in  N-^--  "  hy  Prof.  Haxley,  p.  103. 

t  IJAockerB   **Auti  "  \>,   C94;— onJy  thftt  tnatead  of  "  might  not  Iiave  been" 

IIiieckdsAya  "'a  not  t,  &c. 

X  M,  Qiiatrefages  ('' The  Human  Speciea/*  p.  107)aAyaon  this  subject  that  "from  the 
point  of  xHew  of  the  logical  applicatioa  of  the  law  of  permein«7ii  cAarar/erisd^ioN  .  .  *  «  man 

nnot  be  descended  from  an  anceator  who  is  already  characterized  aa  an  ape,  any  more  than 
\  catarrhine  tailless  ape  can  l>e  descended  from  a  tailed  catarrhine.  A  walkinff  animal  can- 
net  be  descended  from  a  cli    ' 

I  C*  von  Baer  gives  it  a-  fc,  that  it  ia  impotaible  tlmt  a  man  can  by  progreaaive 

fl«velo]nnent  {fartachrritcna ,  .  ....Ung)  have  <nrtginated  from  an  ape»  Virchow  is  of  the 
same  opiiilon. 

U  **  Nat.  Sehopt/*  p,  5C0. 
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savage  have  I  ever  seen  the  slightest  approach  to  opposahility  of  the  great  toe, 
which  is  the  essential  distinguishing  feature  of  apes  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  stated 
that  any  variation  in  this  direction  has  been  detected  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  foot  of  the  lower  races."* 

The  evidence  from  Embryology  is  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
introduced  here.  It  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  turning  upon  the  fact 
that  the  order  of  embryonic  development  in  the  ape^  in  some  most 
important  parts,  is  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  man,  from  which  the 
Embryologist  will  conclude,  necessarily  and  absolutely,  that  man  i«  not 
descended  from  an  ape. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bodily  relationship,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  on  cither  theory  of  Ontology,  whether  of  special  creation  or  of 
Evolution,  there  is  exactly  the  same  reason  for  the  very  close  resem- 
blance in  structure  that  obtains  between  man  and  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  without  the  necessity  for  the  prolix 
demonstrations  that  have  been  given  of  the  position,  that  man  is  an 
animal,  however  much  more  he  may  be,  and  whatever  his  origin ;  and 
that  he  has  to  perform  a  greater  variety  of  selected  activities  than  any 
other  animal.  If,  then,  animals  generally  are  constructed  or  evolved 
according  to  the  type  best  adapted  to  their  special  activities,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  logical  necessity,  that  man  should  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  best  and  highest  of  these  types.  With  reserve, 
I  believe  that  man  is  the  most  perfect  of  machines — that  is,  that, 
ceteris  paribus,  he  can  do  more  foot-pounds  of  work  in  proportion 
to  fuel  than  any  other  animal  or  machine. 

When  we  come  to  the  Science  of  Man  specially,  we  find  that  the 
evidence  for  his  distinct  nature,  consequently  for  his  independent 
origin,  is  overwhelming  ;  the  demonstration  is  easy,  precise,  and  incon- 
trovertible. By  the  possession  of  articulate  speech,  of  a  conscious 
reasoningf  and  reflective  faculty,  of  a  moral  sense  and  a  religious 
sentiment ;  by  his  conception  of  abstract  ideas ;  by  his  faculties  of 
judgment  and  conscious  volition ;  it  is  evident  that  man  is  neither 
from  nor  of  the  brute ;  that  he  ^^  differs  fundamentally  from  every 
other  creature  which  presents  itself  to  our  senses ;  that  he  differs  abso- 
lutely, and  therefore  differs  in  origin  also.^^J  In  one  comprehensive 
particular  he  also  asserts  that  he  stands  alone, — in  his  capability  for 
continuous  progress,  and  his  power  of  utilising  the  "  registered  expe- 
rience^^ of  successive  generations. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  his  structure,  it  is  recognised  on  all  hands 
that  there  is  an  altogether  "  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite  diverg- 
ence of  the  human  from  the  Simian  stirps."§  This  is  a  judgment  of 
the   utmost   importance,  and   involves  a    perfect   demonstration  of  our 

*  '*  Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays,"  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  pp.  289-90. 
t  Man  is  "the  only  conscioudy  intelligent  denizen   of  this  world.  *     Mr.  Huxley's  *^M<m$ 
Place  in  Nature,''  p.  110. 
X  Mr.  Mivart's  **  Lessons  from  Nature,"  p.  190. 
§  Mr.  Huxley,  op,  cif,,  p.  103. 
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position*  For,  wkether  the  structural  difFereucc  between  man  and  the 
apes  be  great  or  small,  it  is  certainly  ^wi/e,  whilst  the  divergence  in 
essential  nature  is  practically  infimte*  We  are,  then,  driven  to  tliia 
conelasion — that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  a  "  function"*  of  bis 
organization,  and  that  there  is  something  superadded  which  is  not 
provided  for  by  any  theory  of  Evolution,  of  seleetion,  or  of  direct  in- 
heritance. On  this  supposition,  all  that  has  been  urged  as  to  organic 
resemblance  comes  to  have  nu  significance  ;  and  the  verdict  must  be, 
that  man^s  dcsccut  from  the  apes  is,  if  not  impossible^  at  least  not 
proven,     Q.E.D,t 

The  differences  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  those 
of  the  brute  have,  of  course,  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Kvolutionists, 
and  they  have  denied,  neutralized,  or  evaded  them  according  to  their 
respective  lights  and  tendencies^  Thus,  with  regard  to  articulate 
speech,^  one  school,  represented  by  Dr,  Biichner  (the  happy  propoundcr 
of  the  fact  that  HolotktiridtB  engender  snails !)  openly  proclaims  that 
animals  hare  articulate  speech,  Mr-  Darwin,  with  his  usual  candour, 
confesses  that  this  endowment  is  ^'  peculiar  to  man/'  Mr.  Huxley 
agrees,  but  attributes  the  want  of  it  to  some  "  inconspicuous  structural 
difference/^ 

The  same  diversity  appears  with  regard  to  the  moral  sense,  and  this 
is  the  last  point  which  can  be  noticed  at  this  time.  It  has  been  seen 
how  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  as  elaborated  by  Professor  Haeckel,  and 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Huxley,  leads  us,  logically  and  inevitably  to  the  con- 
closion, — which  moreover  it  is  not  sought  to  disguise, — that  there  is 
BO  such  thing  as  Free  Will,  From  this  also  it  follows,  as  an  identical 
proposition,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  sense  ;  or 
rather,  that  any  term  or  phrase  implying  morals,  as  such,  in  any  way, 
has  no  possible  meaning.  We  may  have  conduct^ — and  that  conduct 
may  possibly  be  of  any  degree  of  excellence,  in  its  adaptation  and 
obedience  to  gradually  evolved  social  requirements  ;  but  oi  morals  proper, 
as  generally  understood,  there  can  be  no  question.  Haeckel  cuts  the 
knot  arising  out  of  these  considerations  with  characteristic  directness. 
After  discussing  the  subject  at  some  length,  he  says,  '*  The  final  result 
of  this  comparison  is  this — that  between  the  highest  brute-souls 
{Thier-Seelen)  and  the  lowest  human  souls  there  exists  only  a  small 
quantitative  and  no  ijiialltative  difference;  and  that  this  difference 
is  much  less  than  that  between  the  highest  and  lowest  human  souls, 
or  between  the  highest  and  lowest  brute-souls/^^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  represented  by  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
denies   to  man  the  possession   of   any  special  inherent   moral  sense — 

•  I  licre  use  ilie  term  "  function*'  in  it 3  mathematical  sense* 

f  Mr.  WaUacc'b  argiimeuU  iu  favour   of  the  special  origin  of  nuin  are  cogent,  dear,  und 
[diiloisDDliicah  but  it  would  be  doing  tbfm  an  injustice  to  condense  them  into  the  small  space 

;  ie  sjieech  is  mentioned  here,  because  so  inextricably  attached  to  the  davelop- 

ment  of  the  monU  nature. 
$  *^Nat  8chopf.,"p,  G62, 
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tliat  is,  aBy  other  tlian  such  as  can  be^  and  has  been,  derived 
way  of  Evolution  from  moie  simple  ideas^  such  as  the  desire  fur  plea- 
Bare,  the  avoidance  of  pain,  or  the  fear  of  punishment*  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Mivart's  expression  that  there  is  '*  no  trace  in  brutes  of  any 
actious  simulating  morality  which  are  not  explicable  by  the  fear  uf 
pxmishment,  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  or  by  personal  aflFection/'  Mr. 
Huxley  says  that  "  it  may  be  affirmed  ivith  equal  truth  that  there  is 
no  trace  in  men  of  any  actions  which  are  not  traceable  to  the  same 
motives.  If  a  man  does  anything,  he  does  it  either  because  he  fears  to 
be  punished  if  he  does  not  do  it^  or  because  he  hopes  to  obtain  pleasure 
by  doing  it.  .  .  .  ^^* 

To  the  majority  of  thinking  men,  who  still  hold  that  we  have  some 
innate  perception  of  right  as  riglit,  and  of  wrong  as  wrong,  irrespective 
of  consequences,  however  diverse  or  distorted  such  ideas  may  be,  these 
doctrines  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
enter  upon  so  broad  a  subject  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  moral 
sense.  Happily  for  a  benighted  worlds  a  ray  of  light  shines  through 
the  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness  into  which  we  seemed  to  be  plung- 
ing. It  may  prove  to  be  but  a  very  rushlight,  yet  it  proclaims  itself 
loudly  to  be  the  true  light,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a  promise  of  illnmina* 
tion,  trembling  and  shuddering  meanwhile  at  the  dangers  through  which 
we  have  unconsciously  been  passing, — like  the  lost  traveller  who  faints 
when  the  morning  reveals  to  him  the  horrors  through  which  he  ha^ 
passed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Mr,  Herbert  S|)encer  sees  clearly  that  "  moral  injunctions  are  losinjj 
the  authority  given  by  their  supposed  sacred  origin  ;"t  and  lest,  un- 
happily, the  world  should  be  left  wrecked,  eompassless,  and  rudderless 
on  the  dark  ocean  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  he,  as  ever  ready  with  help 
and  counsel,  has  departed  in  some  measure  from  the  pre-arranged  order 
of  his  revelations,  hastening  to  accomplish  the  *' secularization  of 
morals,"  a  need  which  ^'  is  becoming  imperative/'  For,  he  says,  "  few 
things  can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit,  before  another  and  fitter  regulative 
system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it.^'J  This  want  is  supplied ;  the 
danger  is  past,  and  we  breathe  again ;  tliough  lost  in  wonder  aa  to 
what  might  hare  become  of  us  and  of  the  world  generally,  if  thia 
happy  thought  had  not  struck  the  author. 

Tliere  is  an  extreme  simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose  about  this 
theory  of  latter-day  morals,  which  is  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Conduct  is  synonymous  with  "  morals  ;^*  and  conduct  la 
primarily  divided  into  actions  that  have  a  purpose,  and  tliose  that  an: 
"  purposeless  -"  for  instance,  *'  such  actions  as  those  of  an  epileptic  io 
a  fit  are  not  included  in  our  idea  of  conduct/'^  Action,  with  a  pur[iO«e 
or  conduct,  then,  is  defined  as  being  good   or  bad,  according  as  it  ii 

•  '*  Critiques  amd  Addresiei/'  p.  28*>.  t  ''  Data  of  Etliics,'*  Ptet  |v  iv,  : 
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well  or  ill*adaptc(I  to  achieve  prescribed  ends"  (p.  21),  A  good  knife 
one  that  cuts  well ;  a  f/ood  gun  one  that  carries  far  and  true. 
Conversely,  the  badness  alleged  of  the  umbrella  or  the  pair  of  boot?^ 
refers  to  their  failures  in  fulfilliug^^  certain  ends.  A  (;ood  jump  is  one 
that  achieves  its  purpose^ — and  &ffood  stroke  of  billiards  is  one  where 
"  the  movements  arc  skilfully  adjusted  to  the  requirements"  (p.  22).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  shuffling  walk  and  an  indistinct  utterance  are  bad, 
"  because  of  the  relative  non-adaptations  of  the  acts  to  the  ends,"  And, 
like  manner,  ethically,  all  conduct  is  guod  which  is  well  adapted  to 
e  effecting  of  a  certain  end,  which  is  primarily  ^'the  general  end  of 
If* preservation"  (p.  23).  This  is  further  defined  {p,  11)  as  "  that  in- 
ased  duration  of  life  which  constitutes  the  supreme  end,^' 
But  it  appears  by-and-by  that  there  is  a  more  accurate  primary 
"meaning  of  the  words  f/ood  and  bad.  We  call  good  and  bad  "  the 
things  which  immediately  produce  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensations/' 
— and  remembering  this,  and  some  other  allied  considerations,  it 
'*  becomes  undeniable  that,  takiug  into  accoimt  immediate  and  remote 
cAects  on  all  persons,  the  good  is  universal Itj  the  pkamrable'^  (p.  30). 

Beyond  the  immediate  personal  pleasure   and  extension  of  life,  which 
is  the  '^  supreme  end"  of  all  our  adapted  actions,^beyond  this ''  egoism" 
^bcre  u  au  '*  altruism"  to  which  the  egoism  must  to  a  certain   extent 
fie  made  subordinate.      "  In  maintaining  their  own  lives   and  fostering 
their  offspring,  men's  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends -are  so  apt  to  hinder 
^le  kindred  adjustments  of  other  men,  that   insistance  on  the   needful 
Hbnitations   has  to  he  perpetual;   and  the   mischiefs   caused  by  men's 
■interferences  with  one  another's  life-subserving  actions  are  so  great,  that 
the  interdicts  have  to  be  peremptory"  (p.  24).     All  of  which,  when  put 
into  plaiu  language,  appears  to  mean,  that  a  life  of  action,  or  conduct, 
or    morals,    founded    upon    the     pursuit    of  the    *'good,"  which    is 
"  nniversally  the  pleasurable,"'  would  run  great  risks   of  being  prema- 
turely cut  short  by  an  uu appreciative  community. 

These  varying  interests  are  discussed  largely, — but  without  making 
it  clear  that  we  have  any  direct  and  immediate  rule  of  conduct  except 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  That  we  have  any 
intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  such,  is  a  supposition  too  con- 
temptible to  be  treated  seriously.  Our  moral  faculties  are  no  divine 
endowment ;  hut  they  have  resulted,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Evolution,  "  from  inherited  modifications  caused  by  accumulated  ex- 
periences" (p.  55).  And  ever  and  again  the  refrain  recurs,  that  the 
pleasurable  is  the  good,  and  the  painful  is  the  bad. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  whatever  is  pleasant 
is  right,  and  whatever  is  unpleasant  or  painful  is  wrong ;  and  except  in 
00  far  as  we  may  be  inclitted  to  accept  certain  tribal  conventions,  we 
bave  no  other  guide  to  rectitude  of  conduct. 

It  seems  somewhat  unfair,  if  not  absolutely  cruel,  to  attempt  to  bring 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theories  to  the  test  of  any  practical  application. 


^^ 
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His  Constructive  Philosophy  is  so  evidently  adapted  to,  and  disrived  from, 
the  contemplation  of  an  ideal  ^vorld  of  bis  own  construction  ;  an  d  lis 
physiology  is  so  very  remote  from  that  with  which  pbysiolog^ists  arc 
familiar^  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  common  ground  on  which  toroert 
him.  It  seems  also  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  simple  harmony  of  liis 
arrangements  by  any  comparison  of  them  with  the  exigencies  of  a  nil 
world.  Nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  that  large  class  of  readers  who 
are  addicted  to  supposing  that  they  are  instructed  when  they  are  ouly 
mystified^  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  out  one  or  tw  o  of  his  arguments  lo 
their  logical  termination ;  after  having  explained  what  I  mean  by  ibe 
difference  between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  physiology,  and  that  held  S. 
by  scientific  men  generally.  ^^ 

In  another  place  *  I  have  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  state* 
raent  that  *'  a  faculty  on  which  circumstances  make  excessive  dcmanth  M. 
increases/' — a  position  directly  at  variance  with  tlie  experience  of  mediod  ™ 
men  and  physiologistSj  who  find  uniformly  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  ibc 
heart  and  the  brain  (not  to  allude  to  even  more  obvious  and  strikiijg 
illustrations^)  all  improve  in  function  only  so  long  as  moderately  exer- 
cised ;  and  all  fail  when  "  €a:ces»ive  demands  "  are  made  upon  them.  A 
companion  idea  to  this,  and  one  equally  at  variance  with  the  ino«t 
elementary  principles  of  physiology,  is  found  in  the  **  Data  of  Ethics  ;'*+ 
in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  physiological  basis  of  the  entire 
work ;  as,  Avere  this  proved  to  be  incorrect,  the  entire  argument  wowld 
fall  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  any  support.  It  is  to  the  cflect  ih^i  ^ 
"  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  exists  a  primordial  connection  bctweca  HI 
pleasure- giving  acts,  and  contrivance  or  increase  of  life,  and,  by  implica-  ' 
tion,  between  pain -giving  acts  and  decrease  or  loss  of  life.*'  And  agaia 
at  p.  87,  it  is  stated  that  *'  every  pleasure  increases  vitality;  every  pain 
decreases  vitality;  every  pleasure  raises  the  tide  of  life;  every  l»ain 
lowers  the  tide  of  life.'' 

To  enunciate  this  proposition  in  plain  terms  is  almost  equivalent  to 
disproving  it.  For  it  necessarily  follows,  if  this  be  true,  that  nothiofj 
is  so  beneficial  to  life  and  humanity  as  perpetual  and  uubouadfd 
sensual  indulgence,  along  with  the  practice  of  all  those  exciting  puniiit* 
that  may  be  summed  up  under  the  generic  term  *'  gambling.***  Natu* 
rally  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  entirely  overlooked  this  objection  to  Itf* 
views,  and  lias,  equally  naturally,  discussed  it  copiously  ;  but  apparently 
without  finding  it  necessary  or  practicable  materially  to  modify  hi* 
position ;  for  after  each  excursion  after  an  apparent  objection,  kc 
returns  to  a  more  and  more  decisive  enunciation  of  the  same  view,  tliM 
is  so  clearly  expressed  at  p.  99 — viz.,  that  *^  along  with  complete  atljmt* 
ment  of  humanity  to  the  social  state,  will  go  recognition  of  the  ttutliir 
that  actions  arc  completely  right  only  when,  beside^s  being  conduinvc  10 
future  happiness,  special  and  general,  they  arc  immediately  plvasttraik; 


< 
I 


'  Wiiub  of  Doctrioe;*  p.  107. 
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that  painfiilDes^  not  only  nlihnate  but  proximate,  is  tlie  concomitant 
lotions  that  are  ivront/J'  * 

iy  way  of  testing  this  doctrine,  let  us  suppose  a  casc^  occurring  after 
this  "  complete  adjustments^  has  been  effected, — an  adjustmenti  it  may 
be  presumed,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of  universal 
knowledge  and  skill  in  every  department  of  science  in  each  and  every 
individual.  I  suppose  theUj  that  my  friend  C.  has  a  valuable  collection 
uf  scientific  instruments,  to  which  I  and  others  have  occasional  uncon- 
trolled access.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  a  result  of  my  own  igno- 
rance and  incapacity,  I  do  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  the  apparatus, 
Sich  will  cost  (say)  €1000  to  remedy.  I  assume  also  tliat  no  one  is 
sent, — and  aa  is  perfectly  conceivable,  tbat  the  circumstances  are 
h  that  I  coidd  not  possibly  be  found  out,  if  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
— that  the  damage  might  be  attributed  in  short  to  the  intrusion  of  a 

tj,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  convenient  thunderstorm. 
Assuming  all  this,  in  which  there  is  nothing  impossible  or  inadrais- 
le,  I  proceed  to  ask  myself  what  it  is  my  dutj/  to  do  (if  such  a  thing 
^^da(y  can  be  supposed  to  exist  uuder  modern  enlightenment  as  opposed 
B  tscpcdiency)  and  I  argue  thus : — The  old  law  of  conscience,  repre- 
Hitcd  by  such  rules  as  ''  Thou  shalt,''  or  "  Thou  shalt  not/'  "  Do  unto 
Biers/'  &c*,  and  the  like,  would  make  my  way  plain  enough.  1  miisi 
^pke  prompt  confession  and  restitution,  or  restoration.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly unpleasant.  Have  I  not  hcai'd  something  of  a  new  basis  of  morals, 
— ^^  another  and  fitter  regulative  system  ?'*  f  Let  me  see  what  guide  this 
will  afford  nic.  I  find  that  actions  to  be  ^^  completely  right"  must  be 
WLiimcdiately  pleasurable/'  and  that  '^  painful ness^'  will  indicate  that 
B^y  are  •'  wrong,*'  Now  I  wish  to  be  completely  riffhf,  therefore  I  must 
B  what  i;9  immediately  pleasurable,  and  avoid  what  is  painful.  It  is 
Brtainly  neither  immediately  nor  remotely  pkamrabh  to  confess  ray 
Bkwardncss  and  incapacity  :  and  it  is  as  certainly  painful  to  pay 
X'lOOO  unnecessarily.     Therefore  I  shall  keep  my  own  secret, — ^let  thn 

tbear  the  blame,  and  bless  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  doctrine  of 
lutionary  morals.  If  there  be  anything  more  deduciblc  from  the 
"  regulative  system*'  than  this,  it  certainly  is  so  far  below  the  surface 
as  to  he  undiscerniblc  by  ordinary  mental  vision.  And  should  it  appear 
la  any  one  that  this  is  a  trivial  aud  casuistic  mode  of  teat  lug  a  great 
B)ad  principle,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  at  least  as  much  to  the  pur- 
Brc  as  Mr.  Spencer's   own  specidations  on  the  more  favourable  views 

I' 


''  picking  a 


should  take  of"  pocket-picking/'  on  the  supposition  that 

I's  pocket  excited  in  him  joyful  emotion.^J 

My  next  illustration,  however,  shall  be  of  the  author's  own  selection  ; 

I  will  only  so  far  modify  it  as  to  take  the  whole  of  the   case   pro- 

icd,  instead   of  a  part  only.     By  way  of  illustratiug   the   essential 

lincction  between  what  is  pleasant  and  what  is  rights  Mr.  Spencer, 


lUd, 


t   'Dftta  of  EtbicB,"  Prcf.  p.  iv. 


^^^ 
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at  p.  261  of  the  "  Data  of  Ethics/*  asks  us  to  consider  the  relation  of 
a  healthy  mother  to  a  healthy  infant. 

"  Between  the  two  there  exists  a  mutual  dependance  which  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  both.  In  yielding  its  natural  food  to  the  child,  the  mother  receives  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  to  the  child  there  comes  the  satisfaction  of  appetite — ^a  satisfaction 
which  accompanies  furtherance  of  life,  growth,  and  increasing  enjoyment.  Let 
the  relation  be  suspended,  and  on  both  sides  there  is  suffering.  The  mother 
experiences  both  bodily  pain  and  mental  pain  ;  and  the  painful  sensation  borne 
by  the  child  brings  as  its  results  physical  mischief,  and  some  damage  to  the 
emotional  nature.  Thus  the  act  is  one  that  is  to  both  exclusively  pleasurable, 
while  abstention  entails  pain  on  both  ;  and  it  is  cousequentltf  of  the  kind  we  here 
call  absolutely  right." 

If  this  reasoning  be  of  any  cogency,  it  must  of  necessity  bear  appli- 
cation to  the  entire  case.  Therefore,  when  the  period  arrives  when 
this  relation  must  be  suspended,  and  when  we  find,  as  is  almost  con- 
stantly the  case  in  our  real  world,  that  this  "  abstention  entails  pain  on 
both  '^  mother  and  child,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  supposing  con- 
versely, that  the  act  of  weaning  is  "  consequently  of  the  kind  we  here 
call  absolutely ''  wrong  ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  There  ii 
certainly  much  philosophy  afloat,  which,  if  freed  from  nebulosity,  and 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  what  is 
often  called  by  a  very  different  name.  There  are  certain  geometrical 
propositions  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  demonstrate  directly,  hot 
their  truth  is  proved  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition. This  service  has  been  abundantly  rendered  to  the  theories  of 
Creation  and  Intuition  by  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel,  by  the  demonstrations  that  they  have  given  of  the 
inextricable  maze  of  contradictions,  futilities,  and  impossibilities  into 
which  we  are  led  by  attempting  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  "  only 
alternative  ^'  doctrine — that  of  Evolution. 

I  would  conclude  with  an  old  syllogism : — 

"  Without  verification,  a  theoretic  conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
intellect.^'  * 

The  theory  of  Organic  Evolution  is  an  unverified  theoretic  con- 
ception.t 

Therefore,  Organic  Evolution  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect. 

Charles  Elam. 

♦  Prof.  Tyndall'8  "  Framneuta  of  Science,"  p.  469. 

t  Inasmuch  as  the  **omy**  recognized  proof  has  not  heen  fumished, — viz.,  thfttarifl^ 
from  "  ohservation  and  experiment  on  existing  forms  of  life/' — and  no  other  even  plausibft 
one  has  heen  offered. 


INTERNATIONAL    NOVELISTS    AND 
MR.  HOWELLS. 


AMERICAN  novels  have  played  their  part  iu  tlie  literary  pleasures 
of  our  present  generation ;  but  the  interest  they  have  aroused 
il&8  been  more  deep  than  wide,  and  more  selective  than  critical.     We 
ave  done  justice  to  the  religious  and  human  pasaion  of  **  The  Scarlet 
3ttcr/'  and  the  fantastic  poetry  of  **  Transformations;"  something  less 
lan  justice   to  the  weeping  comedy  of  ^'  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp'* 
ad  its   companion  sketches,  and   something   more  to   '*  Uncle  Toms 
Sabin  ;"  but  we  have  welcomed  the  stream  of  American  fiction  only 
jrheu   it   has  come   to   us   filtered    through    European  associations,  or 
bringing  with  it  some  clement   of  weird  fancy  or  of  sensational  factj 
Te  have  tacitly  reciuircd  that  whatever  was  too  American  in  its  flavour 
Jiould  eftace  itself,  or  atone  to  us  for  its  presence ;  and  we  have  failed 
perceive  that|  even   where  it   talked  the  language  and  painted  the 
Experiences  which  are  most  peculiar  to  its  country,  it  was  less  American 
than   English   fiction    is    English,  or  French  fictiouj    French;    that  it 
charmed  us  by  means  of  the  direct  insight  and  sympathetic  imaginatioa 

In  which  national  differeuce  is  abolished.  We  have  enjoyed  its  essen- 
ially  human  character  without  understanding  it  J 
The  emotional  variety,  the  freedom  from  everything  conventional  or 
iereotyped  which  we  all  concede  to  American  novels,  though  we  concede 
t  in  graduated  terms  of  admiration^  condescension,  and  criticismj  is 
perhaps  our  most  substantial  evidence  that  the  United  States  are  socially 
a  young  country.  \  It  is  the  attribute  of  minds  in  harmony  with  their 
Itirroundings,  but  not  yet  identified  with  them;  rich  iu  individual 
Experience,  and  as  Wet  unhampered  by  social  grooves  of  thought  It 
^*-nost  a  truism  tliat  progress  digs  these  mental  or  moral  grooves 
it  promotes  the  appearance  of  freedom ;  and  we  know  that  Engliah 
aterature  has  entered  that  phase  of  unconscious  self-repeating  in  which 
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even  the  original  has  beaten  tracks  to  run  in.  I  Until  lately  American 
genius  had  not  approached  this  conventional  middle-age.  We  have 
suddenly  become  aware  that  it  means  to  skip  it.  j  It  is  still  ardent  and 
sclf-ai)sorbed  in  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  (it  is  both  critical 
and  self-conscious  in  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry  Jamcs.j  An 
accomplished  countryman  of  these  two  writers  has  been  heard  to  affirm 
that  in  a  literary  sense  they  have  '^  created"  the  American.  We  cannot 
concur  in  this  judgment^  because  admitting  that  there  exists  an  American 
in  the  sense  in  which  there  exists  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman^  their 
studies  of  character  are  too  various  and  too  tentative  to  afford  anything 
more  than  the  scattered  materials  for  his  creation.  But  it  is  so  far  tmc 
that  (they  are  probably  the  first  American  novelists  who  have  regarded 
their  countrymen  from  the  distance  which  allows  of  their  being  critically 
drawn.]  We  all  know  and  appreciate  this  perspective  in  Mr.  James's 
work ;  Ithc  English  public  has  yet  to  know  and  appreciate  it  in  that  of 
Mr.  Howells ;  and  it  is  the  more  striking  in  his  case  that  he  is  in  all 
respects  the  more  American  of  the  two.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
exponent  of  that  union  of  national  feeling  and  extra-national  judgment 
which  constitutes  the  representative  quality  of  their  genius^ 

America,  drawn  by  itself,  gives  promise  of  a  larger  range  of  humour, 
pathos,  and  fancy  than  the  literature  of  any  country  has  yet  produced; 
and  wc  should   greet   the   promise   without   surprise,  as  well  as  irith 
pleasure,  if  we  were  more  familiar  with  the  natural  conditions  upon 
which  it  rests.   IWe  know  that  the  country  is  only  one  in  name,  and 
that  its  differences  of  thought  and  life  have  practically  the  distance  of 
international  points  of  view.     We  know  that  English  standards  and 
sympathies  have  survived  in  certain  parts  of  it  more  completely  than  in 
others;  and  we  also  know  that  the  growing  intercourse  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  England  creates  a  double  consciousness  for  the  educated 
American  mind,jthrough  which  its  images  receive  the  multiplied  reflec- 
tions of  two  mirrors  placed  opposite  to  each  other.   \  But  we  are  not  used 
to  seeing  the^e  facts  in  a  dramatic  formJ   Wc  are  puzzled  by  an  American 
writer  who   quizzes  Americanisms  in   one  set  of  characters  which  he 
repudiates  through  a  second,  and  embodies  with  apparent  unconscious- 
ness in  a  third ;  who  proclaims  English  opinions  through  the  Bostonian 
at  home,  and  resents  English  prejudice  through  the  New  Englander 
living  abroad;   and   as  this  dramatic  neutrality  pervades  Mr.  Howells' 
whole  rendering  of  character — and  the  personal  prejudices  from  which 
no  strong  nature  is  exempt  assert  themselves  in  spite  of  it — everything 
which  he  writes  has  a  subtly  stimulating  effect  which  its  direct  intention 
scarcely  seems  to  justify. 

Many  persons  may  declare  that  Mr.  Howells'  work  is  too  slight  to 
be  considered  representative,  subtle  and  stimulating  as  it  undoubtedly 
is.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  strength  never  entirely  put  forth.  The  tales 
and  comedies  which  constitute  its  bulk  are  minute  and  vivid,  but 
limited,   and   often   semi-serious   reflections    of   every-day  life.      They 
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|avc  aometimes  a  humorous  grace,  which  make^  us  feel  tliat  iu  sub- 
Bcting  tlicra  to  any  but  a  literary  criticism^  we  are  really  breaking  a 
l^utterfly.     But  this  playing  with  liis  subject,  whether  real  or  apparent, 
ivolvcs  a  strength  of  grasp  which   preserves  his  slightest   conception 
from  being  shadowy,  and  his  most  limited  from  being  incomplete,  and 
which  gives  to  his  execution  what  is  at  once  the  freedom  of  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  miuiatui*e.      An  artist  in  every  sense 
^Mf  the  wordj   his  perception  of  nature  is  a  genuine  and  sympathetio 
^Kmotion,  and  here  and  there  utters  itself  as  such;    but  it   more  often 
^fteaehcs  us  in  a   picturesque    foniij   which  we    may   interpret   for  our- 
^Helves;    and   if   he   sometimes    exceeds   a   little  on  the   side    of  de* 
^Beriptionj   his  steady   avoidance    of  its  sentimental  uses  confirms  that 
^Btnpression  of  unexhausted  power  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 
His  favourite  method  is  to  employ  the  incidents  of  what  might  be  a  real 
journey  as  a  test  of  character,  and  as  a  means  of  mutual  acquaintance, 

I  to  the  persons  concerned  in  it ;  and  the  scenes  thus  described  become 
teal  experiences  without  loss  of  what,  for  once,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
taU  objective  character  and  suggestiveness.     Description  is  with  him  a 
practical  resource,  and  he  employs  it,  perhaps,  the  more  readily,  that  his 
Imagination  is  not  fertile  in  practical  expedients  of  a  more  dramatic  kind. 
I     To  say  that    character  is  his  forte,    and  incident  is  not,  is  to  say 
jihc    same    thing  in  different  terms;  nor   would    we  place  so  natural 
%  limitation  in  the  liglit  of  a  fault,  if  bis  method  did  not  itself  tend  to 
do  so.     A  one- volume  talc  docs  not  easily  dispense  with  incident.     It 
docs  not  give  time  for  the  cumuJative  elfects  through   which  alone  cha- 
racter becomes  dramatic  in  either  fact  or  fiction*      Mr,  Howells  is  often 
^^bllged  to  quicken  his  plot  by  an  appeal  to  chance  \  and  the  appeal  too 
^K>ften  takes  a  stereotyped  form   which  his  ingenuity  varies,  but  cauuot 
^Bftiite  dissemble.    This  economy  of  material  is,  however,  no  less  con- 
^Hpicuons  in  his  personages  ;  and  if  it  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  one 
K  case,  it  is  a  genuine  triumph  in  the  other.    No  two  of  them  are  alike; 
but  their  variety  reminds  us  of  the  variety  of  nature  which  can  iudi- 

ITidualizc  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree.     We  ask  ourselves  again  and  again, 
by  what  blending  of  insight  and  imagination  he  has  contrived  to  give, 
|iot  only  the  power  of  truth,  but  the  interest  of  novelty  to  so  many 
commouplaee  lives.      His  men  and  women  are  not  commonin    them- 
jielves,  but  their  thought   and  emotion  is  almost   always   pitched   in    a 
domestic  key.     Their  attitude  towards  religion  is  conventional;  towards 
l^tlic  current  moralities,  simply  free  from  question.     They  are  too  different 
in  birth  and  breeding  to  conform   to  any  given  standard  of  culture. 
fciey  as  little  reflect  as  they  originate   any  distinctive  theory  of  art  or 
Nevertheless,  they  all  give  the  impression  of  a  mental  personality ; 
md  their  intercourse  has  a  constant  iutellectnal  ripple  which  recalls  the 
ficg  lights  and  the  large,  pure  brceziness  of  a  summer  sea.    Every 
of  his  lx)oks  is  a  draught  of  mental  fresh  air;  the  main  element  in 
is  freshness  being  a  kindly  but  purifying  humour,  which  keeps  up  the 
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tine  balance  between  the  comic  and  the  pathetic,  while  giving  a  slight 
apparent  predominance  to  the  former.     Hb  heroines  can  eren  sometimes 
taogh  at  their  own  troaUes  with  the  teaufol  langhter  which  has  no  bitter- 
ness in  it ;  and  it  is  striking  that  in  e^err  other  mark  of  mental  indepen- 
dence, if  not  of  mental  coltnre,  the  women  are  not  inferior  to  the  men 
Mr.  Howelb  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  prominence  which  he  givei 
to  women.     It  is  shared  br  his  coantrrman  Mr.  James,  and  by  noveliiti 
as  different  from  them  and  from  each  other  as  our  own  Mr.  Hardy  and 
the  author  of  "  The  Egoist."     But  it  seems  to   us  peculiar  to  the 
American    mind    to    vindicate   this   prominence  without    recourse  to 
exceptional  types,  and  without  the  aid  of  an  infatuation  to  be  explained 
or  a  theory  to  be  illuistrated.     Mr.  Hardy's  heroines  have  all  the  qnali- 
tics  which  are  supposed  to  turn  a  man's  head^  but  they  seldom  appeal 
to  him  in  any  more  intellectual  way ;  and  where  Mr.  Meredith's  women 
are  mentally  stimulating,  he  has  had  a  special  motive  for  making  them 
so.     In  those  of  ^£r.  HoweUs,  however  moderate  be  their  pretensions 
to  either  culture  or  intellect,  there  is  a  d^^ree  of  spontaneity  which 
makes  mental   firiction  possible,  and   bears  the  character  of  their  sex 
without  reflecting  upon  it.     We  do  not  always  like   them;    perhaps 
we  fail  to  do  so  where  the  author  most  expects  that  we  shall.     Thej 
are  taken  from  various  social  strata.    Their  place  in  the  story  generally 
insures  them  the  defects,  if  also  the  qualities  of  youth  ;  and  there  are 
scattered  among  their  number  sufficient  indications  of  sexual  touchiness, 
hardness,  flippancy,   and  inconsequence.     But   their  worst  faults  and 
sillinesses   are  a  relief  from  the  intractable  virtues  and  conventional 
originality  of  our  popular  female  types  ;  and  as  a  whole  they  help  us  to 
understand  that  men  may  find  not  only  rest,  but  sympathy ;  not  only 
sympathy,  but  suggestiveness,  in  beings  whose  mental  training  has  had 
nothing  in  common  with  their  own.     It  is  true  that  he  describes  some 
women  without  any  mind  at  all ;  and  the  mind  of  others  as  in  prey  to 
arbitrary  associations  which  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  hysteria ; 
but  his  foolish  women   are  eminently  lovable,  and  his  hysterical  ones 
display  an  insight  on  his  part  which  has  far  more  of  sympathy  than  of 
satire.     At  an  early  stage  of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey ,''  a  little  work 
to  which  we  can   only  allude,   and  in   an  excursion  to  Niagara,  Mrs. 
March  finds  herself  suddenly  and  utterly  incapable  of  recrossing  some 
hazardous-looking   bridges  which   she  crossed  but  a  moment  ago,  and 
remains  so  till  the  appearance  on  the  other  side  of  a  person  whom  she 
barely  knows  dispels  the  difficulty,  and  enables  her  to  walk  back  as  if 
none  bad  occurred.     We  may  suppose  that  the  slight  mental  diversion 
produces  the  change,  and  that  this  reflects  itself  in   a  pseudo-rational 
connection  between  fact  and  feeling  such  as  takes  place  in  dreams,  for 
the  explanation  which  Mrs.  Isabel  gives  to  her  husband  is  to  all  appear- 
«.ncc  irrelevant ;  yet  she  is   by  no  means  represented  as  a  fool.     The 
oine   of  "  A  Counterfeit   Presentment''  is  a  young  lady  shaken  in 
1th  and  spirits  by  the  treachery  of  a  lover  whom  she  still  cannot 
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fentirely  mistrust.     She  is  taken  into  the  country  for  change  of  air  and 
cene,  and  meets  there  with  a  new  admirer  so  like  the   first  in  appear- 
that  the  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other.     He  fascinates  her 
iDt  only  by  his  delicate  assiduities,  but  by  the  alternate  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  the  resemblance  which  rivets  her  attention  whilst  appearing 
to  disclaim  it.      Her  spirits   are  restored  and   her  affections  won  before 
she  has  any  idea  that  she  has  become  untrue  to  her  grief^  or  outgrown 
^her  constancy*    Her  state  of  miod  is  throughout  one  of  semi-hall ncina- 
lion^  and  the  final  clearing-np,  which  establishes  the  worthlessness  of 
the  one  man  and  the  worth  of  the  other,  is  invoked  by  a  jumble  of 
impressions    which     any    farther    continuance    would    have    rendered 
grotesque.     Both  these  episodes  are  of  the  essence  of  domestic  comedy, 
since  the  nervous  derangement  which  could  make   them  possible  loses 
all  pathos  in   the   unconsciousness  of  the  person  concerned ;  but  they 
are  open  to  a  much  more   serious  treatment,  and,  as  it  is,  are  very 
iftuggestive  of  the  manner  in  which  an  overwrought  female  mind  may 
fturn  sense  into  nonsense,  by  simply  giving  to  it^   rational  processes  a 
rapidity  which  eflFaces  them. 

Mr.  Howells*  women  have   often  another  and  a  peculiar  interest  in 
OUT  eyes — the  interest  of  their  broken  relation  to  the  Old  World,    The 
consequences  of  the  rupture  are  not  always  understood,  yet  in  what- 
^ever  degree  they  assert  themselves  they  give  to  the   individual  life  the 
Hpathos  of  a   lost   inheritance.     An  existence  cut  off  from  its  historic 
^npast  is  irapoverished  by  the  fact,  whether  consciously  or  not  \  and  the 
^rebound  of  the  higher  American  nature  when  brought  into  contact  with 
^^the  records  of  this  past,  sufficiently  proves  how  realj  if  unconscious,  has 
Bbeen  the  need  of  it.     This  need  is  most  active  in  the  young,  to  whom 
"the  actual  is  always  the  unreal,  and  the  craving  of  the  imagination  part 
of  the  material  desire  of  life.      It  may  show  itself  in  the  mere  conse- 
quences of  iesthetic  starvation,  as   in   the  contracted  nature  of  Lydia 
Blood ;  or  as  an  actual  want,  as   in   Florida  Vervain's  pathetic  groping 
^for  some    social   tradition    applicable   to   the   minor   moralities   of   her 
^European  life  ;    or  as  a  want  not  only  felt  but  understood,  as  in  Kitty 
^KBllison's  rapid  appropriation   of  all   romantic   material  to  her  imagina- 
^Ktive   use.     And  the  indications  thus  supplied  by  Mr.  H Dwells'  heroines 
^ure   confirmed   by   those  of  Mr.  James.     Not,  indeed,  by  iliss  Daisy 
,     Miller,  to  whom  Europe  seems  made  up  of  hotels;  or  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Wentworth,  whose   highest  aspiration    is  to  go  to  Europe  '^  and  amuse 
herself;^*  nor  even  altogether  by  Miranda  Hope,  though  her  desire  for 
European   culture  is   on    a   large  scale.      But  the  moral  significance  of 
life  in  an   old  country  was    never  more  nobly  or  more  simply  reilectcd 
than  in  the  mind  of  ^Miss  Bessie  Alden  ;  and   the  yearning  for  the  art 
and  nature   of  the  Old  World  becomes  in  the  heroine  of  the  "  Four 
Meetings"  tragic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.     It  is,  perhaps,  most 
of  all  in  their  treatment  of  the  female  sex  that  the  two  writers  give 
emphasis  to  each  other. 
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These  character-studies  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  more  abstract 
problems  of  life  ;  as  we  have  said,  they  barely  even  suggest  them ;  but 
their  author  is  evidently  occupied  by  the  question  of  social  idealsj  or  of 
class  distinctions  as  related  to  individual  difference ;  and  it  forms  a 
leading  motive  of  three  out  of  the  four  works  which  strikes  us  as  most 
deserving  of  notice.  Their  subtlety  makes  them  an  apt  medium  for 
the  statement,  or  rather  for  the  raising  of  this  question,  but  is  very 
unfavourable  to  its  solution ;  for  it  always  resolves  the  type  in  the 
individual,  and  the  circumstances  which  seem  intended  to  supply  tlie 
crucial  test,  invariably  end  by  evading  it.  We  might  even  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  author  has  no  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  aims  only  at 
a  dramatic  expression  of  different  views,  but  that  we  have  collateral 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  /We  gain  some  curious  insight,  however,  into 
the  conditions  of  American,  and  especially  of  New  England,  life; land 
what  we  learn  about  Boston  perplexes,  even  more  than  it  enlighteiis  us. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  sober,  dignified  city,  with  some 
patriotic  memories,  some  Puritan  traditions,  and  a  high  standard  of 
culture.  But  we  now  discover  that  in  addition  to  its  more  serious 
orthodoxies,  it  has  a  code  of  fashion  at  once  the  admiration  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  non-Bostonian  mind ;  that  its  patriotism  owns  nothing 
in  common  with  a  place  no  farther  removed  than  the  extremity  of  New 
York  State ;  that  it  unites  the  dignity  of  a  capital  with  the  narrowness 
of  a  country  town ;  and  that  the  English  element  in  its  society  supplies 
all  that  is  most  self-important  and  most  narrow.  ^  Mr.  Howells  shows 
no  desire  to  ackuowledge  the  kinship  between  what  is  best  in  the  New 
World  and  the  Old ;  and  his  international  quality  seems  chiefly  due  to 
the  existence  of  an  English  faction  in  America,  which  enables  him  to 
criticise  his  own  country  while  expressing  a  certain  dislike  for  ours ; 
but  he  is  too  truthful  to  suppress  the  facts  of  that  relation  or  to  dis- 
guise them;  land  though  his  Boston  *^ exquisite"  is  certainly  the 
caricature  of^an  Englishman,  wc  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the 
Boston  gentleman  whom  he  has  drawn  in  March  and  Bellingham,  Stam- 
ford and  Dunham,  is  a  likeness  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  class  question,  as  it  presents  itself  to  Mr.  Howells'  mind,  receives 
its  most  detailed  and  most  dramatic  exposition  in  "  A  Chance  Acquaint- 
ance,"* an  episode  in  the  lives  of  two  young  people,  of  whom  one 
represents  the  fashionable  world  of  Boston,  the  other  that  complex 
negation  of  all  fashion  involved  in  the  idea  of  being  born  "  West." 
The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Miles  Arbuton ;  the  young  lady,  Kitty 
Ellison,  of  Eriecrcek.  They  meet  on  a  St.  Lawrence  steamer.  Ac- 
cident leads  successively  to  a  formal  acquaintance  between  them,  to 
an  intimacy,  to  an  attachment.  For  a  few  moments  they  are  engaged. 
But  they  are  conscious  throughout  of  being  socially  unsuitcd.  He 
never  quite  ceases  to  feel  that  he  confers  a  favour  in  marrying  her,  and 
she  never  quite  ceases  to  fear  that  he  will  be  ashamed  of  what  he  has 
*  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  1874. 
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His   courage  is  put  to  au   uuexpectcd  tjsit,  aud  it  fails.     The 

I  collapse   is   only   momeutary,   but   Lis  intended   y^ik    accepts  neither 
iexplanations  nor  regrets.     They  partj  to  all  appearanccj  never  to  meet 
Bgain. 
j      Nothing  could  be  better   than   Mr.  Ho  wells'  treatment  of  hh  sub- 
ject in  so  far  that  nothing  could  be  less  theatrical ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  contrasts   very  favourably  with  that  which   it  would   obtain   in   any 
^popular  Knglish  noveh     In  stories  of  this    class  the  catastrophe  occurs 
^bfter  marriage,  when  moral,  even  more  than   literary  proprieties  furbid 
^its   being  final.     The  young  people  who  have  set   society   at   defiance 
^^iacover  that  the  obstacles  which  they  have  ignored  have  in  fact  no  ex- 
HUktencc*     They  resolve  themselves  into  habits  which  may  be  conquered, 
appearances  which  must  be   seen   through ;  and    after  a  volume  and  a 
^half  of  cross  purposes  which  half  the  sense   and   fccliug  imputed  to  the 
^■actors  in  thcra   would  have  rendered  impossible,  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
HBtrengthened  union,  and   an  echo   of   wedding    bells.     Diftcrcnccs   of 
P«tation  are  not  intrinsically  more  to  Mr.  Howells*  judgment  than  they 
appear  in  the  pages  of  a  conventional  English  writer;  but  tliey  bear  a 
closer  relation  to  individual  prejudice,  and  hence  to  individual  character; 
ind   the   experiment   he  here   describes   carries  with   it  not    only  the 
lystery  of  character,  but  its  oracular  vagueness  of  result.      It  becomes 
truly  a  drama^  though  relieved  by  a  touch  of  comedy,      l^uglish  fiction 
not,  however,  quite   responsible    for  its  w*eakncss  on  this   particular 
[ground.     Where  social  distinctions  are  so   ingrained   as   they  arc  with 
Ills,  they  only  present  themselves  in  a  manner  too  broad  to  be  artistic,  or 
■too  subtle  to  be  picturesque,     English   life   coidd   furnish  no  dilemma 
at  once  so  obvious  and  so  impalpable  as  that  which   forms   the   crisis  of 
this  particular  tale ;  and  we  must  confess  to  seeing  no  rational    point  of 
.view  from  which  it  can  be  conceived.      Some  outline  of  the  persons  con- 
Demed  is  necessary  for  its  appreciation.     The  heroine  of  the  story  is  a 
product  of  circumstances   essentially   American,  but  which  we  have  no 
lifficulty  in  imagining.      She  is  born  of    a  Virginian  family  which  was 
Jriven  to  the  Northern  States  by  its  abolitionist  sympathies;  but   her 
father  began  life  as  a  champion  of  slavery,  and  having  tested  the  moral 
rorth  of  the  Free  State  man  by  residence  in   Kansas,  fell,  fighting  for 
Ihe  right,  in  a  border  feud.      His  wife  died  immediately  after,   and  the 
ittle  girl  was  adopted  by  an  cider  brother,   Dr.  Ellison,  who  made  the 
Bt  of  a   small  professional  income  at  Eriecreek,  the  heart  of  an  ex- 
hausted oil  region   of  North-western  New  York.      Uncle  Jack    is   the 
centre  of  Kitty's  youthful  experiences,  and  supplies  the  strongest  clue  to 
her  character.     At  once,  in  his  simple  way,   a  savant  and  a  dreamer, 
with  a  mind  both  historical  and  averse  to  change,  he  is  a  genuine  ex- 
^fepouent  of  the  patriotic    passion  which  developed  itself  during  the  war* 
Hrle  despises  all   distinctions  but   those   of  character   and   culture,  and 
^prorslups    an  ideal   Boston  still    animated    by    the    spirit    of  Wendell 
Phillips,  still  closely  connected    with  the  names  of  Sumner,  Whittier 
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and  Howe,  in  which  no  other  distinctions  prevail.  His  person  \» 
characterised  by  a  leghorn  hat  which  he  will  never  renew,  and  boots 
which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  blacked.  He  has  a  special  tenderness  for 
his  orphan  niece,  who  shows  in  her  turn  a  special  adaptability  to  the 
large,  if  unequal  education  which  his  home  affords.  She  reads  the  books 
which  belonged  to  Charlie,  now  dead,  but  once  the  father's  pride,  the 
intellectual  hope  of  the  family ;  hears  all  the  news  of  the  day ;  take» 
long  rides  with  her  uncle,  and  shares  with  her  girl-cousins  not  only  the 
sewing  and  dish-washiug,  but  their  free,  racy  talk,  in  which  satire  is 
touched  with  kindness,  and  fantastic  fun  has  a  native  tinge  of  melan- 
choly.  She  grows  up  with  judgments  rather  too  pronounced ;  a  latent 
pride  of  poverty,  a  latent  tendency  to  rebel  against  all  distinctions  which 
life  has  not  taught  her  to  understand ;  but  with  a  loyal  heart,  a  respon- 
sive imagination,  and  much  personal  charm ;  and  when  we  meet  her  at 
the  opening  of  the  story,  she  is  not  only  an  attractive  young  girl,  but 
a  lady,  if  not  in  the  finest,  at  least  in  the  most  solid,  sense  of  the  word. 
Mr.  Arbuton  appears  to  us  less  natural  than  Kitty,  not  because  he 
is,  as  he  is  intended  to  be,  the  reverse  of  everything  natural,  but  because 
we  cannot  easily  connect  his  narrow  conventionalism  with  the  kind  of 
training  he  is  supposed  to  have  undergone.  While  Kitty,  who  has  lived  in 
a  spot  only  marked  on  the  county  maps,  is  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  he, 
who  has  seen  all  the  European  lions,  is  provincial  in  everything  but  the 
cut  of  his  clothes.  Mr.  Ho  wells  is  supposed  to  strike  the  key-note  of 
his  character  when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  often  mistaken  for  an  English- 
man ;  and  he  is  as  nearly  the  embodiment  of  a  certain  class  of  English 
prejudice  as  the  author's  subtleties  of  conception  allow  him  to  be.  In 
matters  of  conduct  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  a  man  of  honour ; 
with  the  pride  of  class  which  may  become  individual  dignity,  and  the 
self-consciousness  which  is  closely  allied  to  self-respect.  But  he  is  all 
but  snobbish  in  his  dread  of  vulgarity  ;  and  his  fear  of  transgressing  the 
proprieties  has  more  in  it  even  of  the  old  maid  than  of  the  prig.  Art 
and  life  both  reduce  themselves  in  his  mind  into  questions  of  propriety ; 
of  that  outward  measure  and  moderation  which  comes  under  the  head 
not  of  lesthetic  taste,  but  of  social  "  good  form."  When  the  example  of 
fellow-passengers  and  some  remembrance  of  college  days  have  beguiled 
him  into  throwing  a  pebble  at  the  face  of  Cape  Eternity,  and  the 
pebble  has  hit,  thus  measuring  its  distance  and  his  own  skill,  he  feels 
"  as  if  for  an  instant  he  had  rent  away  the  ties  of  custom,  thrown  off  the 
bonds  of  social  allegiance,  broken  down  and  trampled  upon  the  conventions 
which  his  whole  life  long  he  had  held  so  dear  and  respectable  ;'*  and  the 
moment's  "  frenzy"  of  released  humanity  is  followed  by  a  reaction  of 
hatred  against  himself  and  every  one  who  has  witnessed  and 
sympathised  in  the  deed.  He  understands  that  people  coming 
fv^««,  Milwaukee,  as  do  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  cousins 
»m  Kitty  is  travelling,  need  not  be  quite  barbarous,  because 
though    bad    enough,  is  largely  peopled  from  New  England, 
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and  there  is  also  a  German  element  in  it.  But  Enccrcck  refuses  to 
be  broaght  within  his  range  of  vision  ;  and  when,  at  the  climax  of  their 
intimacy,  Kitty  tells  him  of  her  life  there — with  a  stress  on  its  home- 
liness which  she  vaguely  feels  '*  is  perhaps  more  silly  than  heroic^'* — 
and  its  happy  contrast  with  her  recollections  of  Kansas  and  the  Mis- 
souriaiis,  the  murdered  father^  the  sick  mother,  and  the  starvation  which 
stared  them  in  the  face,  he  '*  gropes  amom/  Itis  recoHecthm  of  that  for- 
j^tteii  stntfjtjle  for  Bome  association  with  these  names,  keenhj  feeling  the 
squalor  of  it  ait ;"  though  still  thinking  how  very  pretty  she  is,  and 
how  little  her  appearance  has  iu  common  with  it,  Mr.  Arhuton 
believes  he  is  honestly  yielding  to  ctrcumstaDccs,  when  the  intercourse 
begun  with  these  **  Western  people"  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Sagucnay  is  extended  into  a  residence  in  the  same  lodgings  in  Quebec  ; 
and  for  some  dayis  he  chafes  under  an  intermittent  sense  of  annoyance  ; 
but  the  claims  of  politeness  and  gratitude  form  a  thin  cloak  for  the  genuine 
attraction  which  Kitty  lias  exercised  from  the  first ;  and  while  he  fancies 
he  can  sccut  the  Western  bugbear  from  afar,  its  finer  rejections  in  her 
nature  reach  him  only  as  part  of  its  novelty.  Even  before  he  is  iu 
love  with  her  she  impresses  him  as  a  phenomenon  which  her  origin  does 
not  explain,  and  this  recedes  more  and  more  into  a  muddy  background, 
making  her  actual  brightness  the  more  visible.  The  f  ^owth  of  love  is 
still  more  insidious  in  Kitty's  mind,  fur  it  takes  place  not  only  under 
rational  protest,  but  amidst  a  real  conflict  of  feeling*  Their  natures  arc 
as  opposite  as  the  poles,  and  the  sight-seeing  which  promotes  their 
intimacy  acts  constantly  as  a  magnet  by  which  their  mutual  polarities 
are  developed,  She  enjoys  everything  in  art  and  nature  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  perfectly  young  experience.  He 
looks  on  the  same  objects  with  the  technical  eye,  and  the  narrow  sym- 
pathies of  a  matter-of-fact  person  who  has  seen  a  great  deal.  She 
delights  at  once  in  the  historic  associations  and  the  familiar  life  of  the 
quaint  old  city.  She  identifies  herself  with  the  artist  skctchiDg  ou  his 
<;amp-stool,  and  with  the  simple  people  who  suspend  their  occupations  to 
watch  him.  She  builds  up  a  romance  for  ihe  girl  at  work  at  the  garret 
wiudow,  and  for  the  thin  and  the  fat  nun  whose  convent  garden  is  over- 
looked by  her  temporary  home.  He  has  no  sense  of  the  pathos  of 
common  things,  and  still  less  of  their  humour;  he  has  no  patience  with 
bad  art,  and  only  recognises  the  historic  to  resent  its  connection  with 
Jthe  familiar.  He  can  always  put  her  in  the  wrong,  yet  she  always  feels 
lierself  iu  the  right;  and  the  silence,  perhaps  of  inward  inquiryj  with 
which  he  sometimes  meets  her  remarks  weighs  on  her  with  the  sem- 
blance of  an  unjust,  and  yet  unanswerable  disapprobation.  He  seems 
to  her  at  once  great  and  small ;  absurd  in  his  pedantries,  admirable 
in  the  sincerity  with  which  they  are  enforced.  She  reproaches  herself 
by  turns  for  not  doing  him  sufficient  justice,  and  for  submitting  to 
liim  too  much;  for  ridiculing  his  standards,  and  for  suppressing  her  own 
judgment  into  conformity  with  them.     Their  day's   cxpcncnce  resolves 
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itself  in  her  memorjr  iato  the  degrees   of  mutual  understancling  irUicli 
it  sceins  to  have  evoked ;  and  any  sudden  attempt  to  weigh  it  ou  iU  owu 

merits  produces  incongruous  results.     This  is  a  specimen  of  them. 

**  (Veil,  h'ifty/'  soys  Mrs.  Ellhon,  ^^  you^ve  had  a  iilce  walk^  hatrnU 
you  ?  "  '^  Oh  yesj  very  nice.  Thai  is,  the  Jirsi  part  of  it  wasn't  very 
nice ;  hut  after  a  while  we  reached  an  old  church  in  the  Louder  Town — 
which  was  very  inleresliny — and  then  we  appeared  to  cheer  up  and  /air 
a  new  start.'^  "  Well"  asked  the  Colonel^  *'  wfmt  did  you  find  so  interesting 
at  that  old  church  ?^^  "  Why,  there  was  a  bainfs  fimeral ;  and  an  old 
woman,  perfectly  crushed  by  some  trouble  or  other,  prayiuy  before  an  altar^ 
iwirf'*— =-the  Colonel  18  a  wag,  and  he  breaks  in^  "  II  seeuis  to  take  very 
little  to  cheer  you  up.  All  you  ask  of  your  fellouubeings  is  a  hearts 
breaking  btreuvement  and  a  religious  agony,  and  you  are  lit^ely  at  once* 
Some  people  might  require  human  sacrifices,  but  you  donUJ*  And  Kitty 
makes  no  more  communications.  One  day^  however^  Arbutou  saves  her 
life.  A  bulldog  flies  at  her,  and  he  receives  the  shock  on  liini self,  with 
a  calm  courage  only  chequered  by  a  characteristic  disgust  at  the  soiling 
of  his  coat.  They  are  very  near  to  each  other  from  that  time.  The 
offer  is  made  at  first  inopportunely,  and  iu  a  somewhat  lordly  manner ; 
and  Kitty  demands  time  for  reflection.  It  is  renewed  a  day  later,  and 
with  a  warmth  so  great,  and  for  the  moment  so  genuine,  that  she  is 
conquered  by  it ;  but  they  have  met  once  more  on  what  wms  to  be  the 
neutral  ground  of  an  excursion,  and  an  incident  which  connects  itself 
with  it  icals  his  fate  and  hers  in  the  impending  "ordeal/*  She  ha» 
determiEeJ  tliat  wo  shadow  of  delusion  shall  cloud  his  view  of  the 
case;  and  it  seems  a  fit  supplement  to  her  verbal  confessions  that  he 
should  see  her  in  the  home-made  dress  with  which  she  started  on  her 
journevj  but  which  has  long  been  relieved  or  superseded  by  the  contents 
of  her  cousin's  wardrobe  ;  and  no  argument  has  availed  to  dissuade  her 
from  wearing  it  on  this  decisive  day.  Mr.  Howells  thinks  his  female 
readers  may  ridicule  so  small  a  sacrifice  to  truth,  and  takes  some  paini^ 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  much  greater  than  it  appears.  He  would 
do  better  to  plead  his  heroine's  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  lier  offending 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  loved  her  by  wlmt  was  a  sacrifice  of  truth.  A 
woman  who  dresses  dowdily  when  she  might  do  otherwise  shows  a  want 
of  taste  far  deeper  than  is  involved  in  that  particular  fact ;  and  if  hen 
Kitty  put  on  a  dress  which  she  knew  was  dowdy,  and  woidd  never  liavo 
occasion  to  wear  again,  she  put  on  a  bad  taste  which  was  not  her  own, 
besides  a  personal  disfigurement  which  was  superfluous.  To  ilr. 
Arbutou's  credit,  however,  it  needed  the  eyes  of  another  person  to  shoiv 
him  the  transformation. 

The  now  betrothed  pair  have  outstripped  their  chaperons,  and  arc 
waiting  for  them  in  front  of  the  inn  from  which  the  excursion  has  been 
made.  They  are  laughing  over  some  allusion  to  Uncle  Jack,  Part  of 
the  scene  which  follows  must  be  told  in  the  author's  words: — 

'*  She  checked  her  merriment  a  moment  lo  take  note  of  two  ladies  wb^  W0 
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ling  up  intj  [K\ui  rowLirds  tlio  porcli  where  she  wa**  sitting.  Mn  Arbiiton  did 
not  see  them.  Tho  hidies  xiiouoted  the  steps,  and  turned  slowly  and  langiudly  to 
isurvey  the  company.  But  at  siglit  of  ^^r.  Arbuton,  one  of  them  advanced 
■directly  towimls  him,  with  exclamations  of  .surpri^se  and  pleaauro,  and  Jio  with  a 
letiipefied  face  and  a  mechivnical  movement  turned  to  meet  her,  Shi*  was  a  lady 
I  of  more  than  niiddUi  aj^,  dressed  with  certain  personal  audaoitlea  of  colour  and 
I  shape,  rather  tliun  over  dressed,  and  she  thrust  forward,  in  expression  of  her 
I  iima7.emenl,  a  very  small  hand,  wondcrfidly  well  gloved;  licr  manner  wnis  full 
[of  tJie  anxiety  of  a  woman  who  had  fought  hard  fur  a  high  phice  in  societj,  and 
lyet  suggested  a  latent  hatred  of  people  who,  in  yielding  to  her,  had  made  success 
[bitter  ttnd  humiliating* 

'  Her  companion  was  a  young  and  verj'  handsome  girl,  exquisitely  dressed,  and 

Ijust  so  far  within  the  fashion  as  to  sliow  her  already  a  mistresa  of  style.     But  it 

^"wiis  not  the  vivid  New  York  stylishness,     A  peculiar  restraint  of  Tme,  an  effect 

of  lady-like  concession  to  the  ruhng  mode,  a  temperance  of  ornament,  marked  the 

whole  array,  and  stamped  it  with  the  \inmjJitakable  character  of  Boston.      Her 

I  clear  tints  of  lip  and  cheek  and  eye   were  incomparable ;  her  blond  hair  gave 

I  weight  to  the  poise  of  her  delic^ite  head  by  its  rich  and  decent  masses.  She  had  a 

I  look  of  independent  innocence,  an  angelic  expression  of  extremely  nice  young  fellow 

blendinj5  with  a  subtle  maidonly   charm.     She  indicated  her  surprise  at  seeing 

I  Mr,  Arbuton  by  pressing  the   point   of  her  sun-umbrella  somewhat  nervously 

upon  the  floor,  and  blushing  a  very  little.       Then  she  gave  him  her  hand  with 

friendly  frankness,  and  smiled  dazzlingly  upon  bim,  while  the  elder  hailed  him 

,  with  effusive  assertion  of  familiar  acquaintance,  hea]ang  him  with  greetings  and 

]  flatteries  and  cries  of  pleasure. 

"  *  Oh  dear  1 '  sighed  Kitty,  *  these  are  old  friends  of  bis ;   and  will  I  have  to 
^  know  them  ?     Perhaps  it's  best  to  begin  at  once,  though,'  she  thought, 

"But  ho  made  no  movement  towards  her  where  she  sat.     The  ladies  began  to 


walk  up  and  down,  and  he  with  them, 
see  her," 


As  they  passed  her,  he  did  not  seem  to 


I 


The  elder  woman  mouopolizes  the  conversation*  She  talks  of  joint 
acquaintances  whom  she  has  just  parted  with  here  or  there.  Declares 
the  *'  mountains  are  horribly  full ;  '*  but  "  (he  continent  is  so  common^ 
you  canU  run  over  there  any  more/' 

"  Wlienever  they  walked  towards  Kitty,  this  woman,  whos«  quick  eye  had  de- 
tected ^fr.  Arbuton  at  her  side  as  she  ctime  np  to  the  inn,  bent  upon  the  young 
girra  face  a  stare  of  insolent  curiosity,  yet  with  a  front  of  such  impassive  cold- 
ness tliat  to  another  she  might  not  have  seemed  aware  of  her  presence.  Kitty 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  made  acquainted  with  her  ;  then  she  remem- 
bered, *  Why,  how  stupid  1  ami  Of  course  a  gentleman  can't  introduce  ladies; 
and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  excuse  himself  to  them  as  soon  as  he  can 
without  rudeness,  and  come  back  to  me,'  Bat  none  the  less  she  felt  helpless  and 
deserted." 

The  young  girl  meanwhile  has  given  her  a  glance  of  not  unkindly 
interest. 

I  **  Still  the  three  walked  up  and  down  with  Kitty,  and  still  she  made  his  peace 
■with  herself:  *  He  is  embarrassed  ;  he  can't  come  to  me  at  once  ;  but  he  ivill,  of 
oonrse.* 

**  Tlie  elder  of  his  companions  talked  on  in  her  lond  voice  of  this  thing  and  that, 
of  her  summer,  and  of  the  people  slie  had  met,  and  of  their  places  and  yachts  and 
horses,  and  all  the  splendours  of  their  keeping, — talk  which  Kitty's  aching  sense 
sometimes  caught  by  irjigments,  and  sometimes  in  fulf.  The  lady  used  a  slang 
cf  deprecation  and  apology  for  having  come  to  such  a  queer  resort  as  QuebeC|  and 
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raised  her  brows  when  Mr.  Arbuton  reluctantly  owned  how  long  he  lisd  been 
there, 

**  *  All,  ah  1  *  fihe  said  bmklj,  bringing  llio  group  to  a  stand*«tj]l  while  ^t 
fpoke,  *  one  doesn*t  stay  in  a  slow  Canadian  city  a  whole  month  for  llie  lore  of 
the  phce.     Come,  Mr.  Arbuton,  is  the  Englisli  or  French  ?  * 

"Kitty's  heart  beat  tbickly,  and  f  he  whispered  to  herself,  *  Oh|nowl — ^nowhc 
surely  must  do  something/ 

"  *  Or,  perh.ips,'  continued  his  tormentor,  *  she's  some  fair  fellow-wanderer  ill 
these  Canadian  wilda, — -some  pretty  coinjianion  of  voyage/ 

**  Mr.  Arbuton  gave  a  kind  of  start  at  this,  like  one  thrilled  for  one  inatant  with 
a  sublime  impulse.  He  cast  a  quick,  stealihy  look  at  Kitty,  and  then  m 
suddenly  withdrew  his  glance.  What  hud  hivppened  to  her  who  was  usually 
dressed  so  prettily  ?  •  .  .  . 

*'■  She  saw  whatever  puq^oae  towards  herself  was  in  his  eyes,  flicV<?r  ftrj^l  di« 
out  as  they  fell  from  hers.     Then  she  sut  alone  while  they  three  war  nd 

down,  up  and  down,  and  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  brushed  her  garment:^      ^        ■%.** 

He  13  requested  to  see  them  to  their  carriage ;  •  and  the  hope 
stiiB  in  Kitty's  mind  that  he  will  speak  to  her  before  going.  He  only 
throws  her  a  look  which  may  mean  "  appeal,"  "  deprecation,"  or  "  re- 
assurance/' but  is  after  all  a  look  only.  He  returns  as  quickly  as 
possiblCj  but  the  harm  is  done. 

We  need  not  pause  to  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  Englishman  or 
American  cither  would  on  any  cracrgcncy  disown  a  reputable  acquaintaoce 
with  the  woman  whom  he  had  intended  to  marry,  and  had  still  apparently 
no  desire  to  repudiate,  when  the  scantiest  form  of  polite  introduction 
was  all  that  the  occasion  required.  We  are  dealing  with  a  character  of 
mixed  manliness  and  cowardice  for  the  possibility  of  which  we  must  take 
Mr.  Howells'  word  ;  and  it  might  not  be  unnatural  that  the  girl's  changed 
appearance,  borne  in  on  him  in  the  excitement  of  that  particular  moment, 
should  suggest  some  connection  between  herself  and  her  antecedents,  of 
which  until  then  he  had  been  unaware;  stilt  less  so  that  the  tinge  of 
plebeianism  which  Kitty  certainly  possessed  should  gain  colour  in  the 
calmly  refined  atmosphere  exhaled  by  the  younger  of  the  two  women 
with  whom  she  stood  compared.  But  she  was  not  tried  by  the  standard 
of  the  younger  woman,  who  was  a  lady,  but  by  that  of  the  older,  who 
was  not ;  whose  \*ulganty  was  as  patent  as  it  was  profound  ;  and  vc 
find  ourselves  echoing  Kitty's  wonder  that  the  two  should  be  "  there  ** 
together ;  or  rather,  we  find  ourselves  wondering  how  the  two  could  be 
representatives  of  the  same  world,  and  that  world  Mr.  Arbuton'a;  how 
the  verdict  of  that  world  which,  if  judged  by  him,  is  as  fastidious  ai 
it  is  conventional,  could  be  embodied  in  a  woman  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  who  unites  the  style  of  a  third-rate  actress  with  the  spirit  of  a 
parvenu.  Mr.  IIowclls  answer  sthis  question  by  saying  "  that  aocietf 
canrwt  reality  moke  dhlinciionjt  between  fine  and  coarse^  and  could  mi 
have  ffiven  her  (Kitty)  a  reason  for  their  axsoctathn  ;"  and  here  wc  take 
leave  to  differ  with  him.  Society  does  not  distin^mh  by  testa  external 
to  itself,  because  it  is  an  organism  and  not  an  individual ;  but  bt*itt£  an 
organism  and  not  an  individual,  it  carries  its  tests  within  itself,  and 
accepts   or  rejects   in   conformity  with  tbem.     A   society  organixdi  hf 
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imunity  of  "birtli"  rejects  the  low-born.       A  society   founded  ou 
community  of  intellect  rejects  the  uniatellcctuaL     A  society  organised 
ou  the  shallower  basis  of  common  interest  or  amusement  may  unite  many 
otherwise  heterogeneous  elements,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  con- 
fuse them;  and   when  it  brings  fine  and   coarse   together,  both  it  and 
they  can  give  tlie  reason  of  their  association.     Mr.  Arbuton  knows  that 
he  has  acted  like  a  snob ;  at  least,  felt  bke  one ;  and  is  too  habitually 
truthful   to   attempt   to  conceal   it  from   himself  or  deny  it  to  Kitty, 
though  he  also  feels  that  the  love  he  is  losing  by  it  "  has  become  dearer 
to  him  than  life ; ''  but  no  words  of  honest   self-abaseraent  force  them- 
BclTes  to  his  lips.      He  does  not  tell  her  that  the  false  gentleman  in  him 
K  is  shamed  out  of  existence^  and  that  the  better  man  who  has  emerged 
^  from  the  trial  implores  her  sympathy  and  support,     A  nature  strong 
I      enough  to  rebound  from  such  a  fall  would  perhaps  never  have  incurred 

IiL     The  shame  which  he   cannot  surmount  creates  a  barrier   between 
them,  and  she  will  not  help  him  to  pull  it  dovvu,      *^  Oh''  she  exclaims, 
**  ii  huU  what  yoti*m  done,  hut  what  you  are^  and  what  I  am,  that's  the 
great   trouble  !     I  could  easUt/  forgive  what^s   happened — if  you  asked 
it;"  but  we  arc  sure  that  she  would  not  forgive.      They  both  know 
n      that  her  dress  has  turned  the  scale ;  and  though  during  her  ordeal  she 
Hhaa  felt  that  it  made  her  look  like  a  "  milkmaid/^  this  does  not  db- 
H  pose  her  to  mercy.      She  persists  in  declaring  that  the  cngngement  is 
^  at  an  end.     Her  manner  reawakens  the  self-respecting  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Arbuton,  and  after  uttering  some  promises   and  remonstrances  which 
come  more  from  his  head  than  from  his  heart,   he  takes  refuge  in  a 
formal  apology,  which  she  cut*  short  by  a  little'^  final  stub  of  dismissal.'" 
He  goes,  and  our  impression  of  the  ''best  people^'  in  Boston  remains 
as  inconclusive  as  before. 

That  the  story  U  inconclusive  as  to  the  question  involved  in  it 
detracts  in  no  way  from  its  interest  or  from  its  truth*  It  even  adds 
to  them.  Our  theories  of  life  are  derived  from  the  comparison  of 
many  experiences,  of  which  no  one  entirely  squares  with  them  ;  and 
the  dramatic  force  of  a  narrative  is  generally  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  abstract  result.      We  combat  Mr.  Howelb*  opinions  not  as  expressed 

tby  his  narrative,  but  as  stated  in  it.  No  scene  could  be  more  vividly 
real  than  that  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  criticise ;  and  it  is  as 
viridly  reproduced  in  Kitty's  words,  when  she  tells  her  cousins  what 
insight  came  to  her  with  the  tension  of  those  few  moments,  and  how 
she  was  lifted  into  a  double  state  of  existence,  the  one  absorbed  by  her 
own  suffering,  the  other  full  of  humorous  pity  for  the  man  who  was 
inflicting  it,  and  whose  embarrassment  was  as  painful  as  it  was  ridicu- 
lous. The  pith  of  the  situation  lies,  indeed,  in  its  anomalies.  If  both 
Boston  women  had  been  of  the  social  calibre  of  the  younger,  its  diffi- 
cnlties  would  have  vanished  ;  if  they  had  both  been  ordinarily  well-bred, 
the  crisis  would  have  been  postponed*  In  the  one  case,  Kitty's  intro* 
dtictioa  to  her  new  world  might  have   been   almost  a  triumph  ;   in  the 
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other,  she  miglit  liave  been  ig-nored  with  a  passive  cirility,  which 
least  no  humiliation.  It  probably  required  the  kind  of  peraoa  iflimii 
the  author  has  chosen  bath  to  paralyse  what  slender  courage  Mr,  Arlmtoii 
posscs^edj  and  to  give  the  worst  effect  to  its  paralysis.  It  required,  its 
short,  a  false  test  to  do  iu  the  givea  time  the  work  of  a  real  oue.  Life 
itself  IS  not  logic  to  tliosc  who  live  it  j  and  Kitty's  story  ts  never  more 
sadly  natural  than  when  she  goes  home  between  tears  and  laughter  to 
assimilate  her  too  sudden  experience,  and  to  cope  with  the  old  problem 
of  ends  and  beginnings,  which  no  laying  and  relaying  of  memory  a  pttszle 
will  weave  into  a  continuous  pattern.  When  kind,  foolish  cousin 
Fanny  tries  to  comfort  herself  for  Kitty*s  disenchantment  by  thinking 
that  a  lingering  fancy  for  such  a  man  would  have  been  a  worse  thing 
to  carry  away,  her  husband's  rougli  common  sense  retorts  in  thc«e 
words  : — "  Jf  you  Ihink  ii*it  tvell  for  such  a  f/irl  as  Kitly  to  find  out  thai 
a  man  who  has  had  the  best  (hat  the  wwtd  can  ffive,  and  has  realty  some 
fine  quatities  of  his  own,  can  be  such  a  poor  devil  after  ati,  then  I  don^L 
She  may  be  the  wiser  for  it,  hut  you  know  she  won't  he  tfie  happier/*  And 
we  agree  with  him  even  to  the  extent  of  doubting  whether  the  kfiow- 
ledge  which  brings  so  much  perplexity  can  bring  wisdom.  She  will 
go  through  every  phase  of  irritation  against  her  lover,  and  of  anger 
with  herself.  She  will  condemn  hira  for  being  cowardly ;  herself  for 
having  been  hard.  She  will  be  alternately  convinced  that  she  was  right 
to  let  him  go,  that  she  was  wrong  to  forsake  him ;  that  she  has  escaped 
a  lifers  misery  ;  that  she  has  thrown  away  what  might  at  least  have 
become  a  life's  happiness.  She  will  shake  off  the  phantoms  of  what 
might  have  been  only  to  discover  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
reality  in  what  is;  and  that  having  learned  to  despise  Mr.  ArbutonV 
world,  she  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  her  own.  Time  alone  will  show 
what  manner  of  woman  the  trial  has  brought  forth. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ellison  prove  throughout  the  kindest  of  chaperonea, 
and  also  the  most  unsafe  ;  for  the  one  sees  nothing  that  is  not  forced 
upon  hira,  and  tlie  other  is  always  involved  in  the  depths  of  her  oim 
penetration  ;  and  they  have  a  friendly  contempt  for  each  othcr'a  intelli* 
gence,  whicli  prevents  mutual  correction.  Cousin  Dick  promotes  the 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Arbuton  through  the  simple  good-nature  wlucli  sees 
no  difference  between  "  Boston,"  as  he  calls  him,  and  any  other  maa; 
and  cousin  Fanny  assists  it,  because  she  docs  sec  a  diflbrcuce,  and  ii 
the  more  delighted  to  throw  the  means  of  conquering  him  in  Kitty's 
way.  She  resigns  herself  cheerfully  to  the  effects  of  a  sprained  ankki 
because  they  will  allow  her  to  live  iu  a  dressing-gown,  and  lend  Kitty 
alt  her  best  things^  though  these  effects  present  thera&clves  to  her  mind 
under  a  gloomy  alternative  with  which  the  experience  of  various  frieiub 
has  supplied  her.  Either,  she  says,  it  will  be  one  of  tliose  eiubci  io 
which  the  ankle  swells  up,  and  a  person  "  cant  put  their  foot  to  ikt 
f/rouml  for  weeks"  or  there  will  be  no  swelling,  and  theu  tlwrn?  may  ha 
something  internal ;  and  she  lies  on  her  sofa  helping  to  plan  expedition, 
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Fuml  to  deck  Kitty  for  them,  and  fishing   anxiously  for  news  of  them 
when  she  returns**      In  all  this  she  is  actuated  by  a  lave  of  "  absti*act 
IjDatrtmony  *'  by  no  means  equal  to  its  possible  results ;  and  when  Mr. 
]Arbuton  has  brought  himself  to  the  proposing  point — it  would  be  unjust 
I  to  such  innocent  manccuvring  to  say  bten  Lrouffht — slie  has  no  desire 
that  Kitty  should  marry  him  against  her  will,  but  objects  strongly  to 
her  being  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  him,  or  such  a  flirt  as  to  postpone  her 
answer.     When,  however,  the  end  has  coniCj  and  ideal  mateh-raakiug 
[.has  borne  its  fruits  of  real  sorrow,  her  syrapattiy  rises  into  understand- 
ing, and  for  once  she  shows  herself  wise  as  well  as  kind.     The  group  of 
characters  is   completed   by  an  English   family  which   appears   on  the 
Saguenay  boat,  but  does  not  accompany  us  beyond  it.     It  consists  of  a 
man  and  two  women,  apparently  his  vnic  and  sister.     Two  of  them  sing 
divinely,  and  thus  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are   professional.     But 
they   are    ill-dressed,    good-natured,   and  stupid,   as  only   the  British 
Philistine  can  be,  aud  we  wiuce  a  little  under  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm, 
when  Mr,  HowcUs   makes   one  of  the    trio  say  some  very  trite   thing 
Y^  wUh  that  air  of  uttering  a  itoveliy  which  the  English  cast  about  t/ieir 
Ic&mmonpiaces,"     Perhaps   he  overshoots  the  mark  when  they  discover 
jthat  they  have  waited  for  the  Montreal  steamer   aud  breakfast  only  to 
receive  one  passenger,  and  an  impatient  exclamation  from  the  same  pei*son 
j  is  luet  by  a  "//«M,  Edith!  it's  an  Englishman^'  Whereupon  "thei/afl  three 
Vmutefy  recognised  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  stop  not  onhj  the  boat^ 
\bHt  the  whole  solar  system,  if  his  ticket  entitled  him  to  a  passage  on  any 
irticular  planet,  while  Mr,  Miles  Arbuton,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
massed  at  his  ease  from  one  ves.u*l  to  the  other,'' 

In  the  comedy  called  *'  Out  of  the  Question  '^  the  social  conditions 
Fare  reversed ;  the  hero  being  "  nobody/^  the  heroine  a  young  lady  of 
fashion;  and  love  carries  the  day.  But  the  diflerence  does  not  end 
Ijhere.  *'  A  Chance  Acquaintance "  ridicules  social  prejudice  in  the 
rpersou  of  conventional  ladies  and  gentlemen*  **  Out  of  the  Question '* 
makes  the  true  lady  and  gentleman  disclaim  it.  The  genuine  refine- 
ment of  the  Bcllingham  family  shows  that  the  author's  satire  is  not 
directed  against  society  in  general,  but  against  Boston  society  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  his  protest  against  social  distinctions  reduces  itself  to  the 
one  eloquent  fact  that  Mr,  Blake,  whose  antecedents  are  obscure,  and 

I  whose  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  mere  working  engineer,  is,  or  is 
jneant  to  be,  as  refined  as  they  are.  The  obstacles  to  his  marrying 
Miss  BelLiugham  arc  rather  argued  away  than  overcome.  The  ac- 
quaintance begins  in  a  stage-coach,  and  the  dilemma  declares  itself  from 
the  Ijeginning ;  for  Mr.  Blakc^s  conduct  throughout  the  journey  is  a 
pattern  of  chivalry,  while   he  betrays  such  an  absence  of  "  social  per- 

(apcctive,*^  and  therefore  of  social  experience,  that  to  continue  knowing 
liim  seems  impossible*  Unfortunately,  he  and  Miss  Bellingham  have 
IfaUen  in  love  almost  at  first  sight ;  and  when  the  numerous  services  he 
lias  rendered  to  her  and  to  her  party  are  crowned  by  his  rescuing  her 
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from  tramps  in  the  Ponkwasset  woods,  and  getting  a  broken  wrist  in 
the  act,  social  perspective  is  cast  to  the  winds.  He  is  supported  back 
to  the  inn  where  he  had  surrendered  his  room  for  Mrs.  Bellingham^s 
convenience ;  and  after  a  proper  amount  of  delay  and  cross  purpose, 
the  young  people  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  with  each  other. 
The  lady  remonstrates  with  her  daughter.  She  reminds  her  that  every- 
one becomes  part  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life ;  that  no  one  can 
shake  them  off.  Mr.  Blake  is  amiable  and  charming,  but  he  has  done 
coarse  work  and  had  common  associations,  and  he  must  be  in  some 
degree  coarsened  by  them.  She  says  everything  that  could  be  sug- 
gested by  womanly  feeling,  and  by  masculine  good  sense.  Her  argu« 
ments  have  only  the  one  defect  of  being  inapplicable.  Mr.  Blake  is 
not  coarsened  by  his  engine-room  work,  and  they  have  both  had  every 
opportunity  of  finding  this  out.  Mrs.  Bellingham  slides  insensibly  from 
facts  to  impressions,  from  what  the  man  is  to  what  people  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  him ;  and  on  this  ground  her  daughter  is  much 
more  ready  to  meet  her.  Miss  Leslie  has  no  belief  in  the  laws  of 
association,  but  she  has  a  great  belief  in  the  verdict  of  society ;  and  the 
vision  of  a  husband  who  has  spent  his  days  with  shirt- sleeves  rolled 
up  and  a  wad  of  greasy  cotton  in  his  hand,  and  who  is  also  known  to 
have  done  so,  seems  for  a  moment  more  than  she  can  bear.  But  the 
weakness  is  only  scored  to  the  account  of  her  lover's  superiority,  and 
his  position,  hitherto  strong,  becomes  impregnable.  Meanwhile,  the 
brother  has  been  sent  for  to  reason  with  Mr.  Blake,  and  a  scene  of  the 
most  comic  perplexity  ensues.  Mr.  Charles  Bellingham  is  one  of  those 
simple-hearted  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  "out  of  the  question ''  that  a 
social  nobody  ghould  marry  his  sister,  but  intensely  disagreeable  to  be 
obliged  to  tell  him  so,  especially  when  the  nobody  is  by  all  accounts  a 
fine  fellow,  and  his  sister  is  fond  of  him ;  and  the  unpleasantness  is 
doubled  by  the  discovery  that  the  man  who  rescued  his  sister  is  the 
same  who  saved  him  from  drowning  many  years  ago.  This  does  not 
make  him  eligible,  but  it  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  is  not ;  and  he  appeals  to  Blake's  chivalry  to  spare  him  the 
awkwardness  of  doing  so,  and  see  how  the  matter  stands  for  himself. 
But  Blake  will  not  see  it.  He  will  not  accept  his  dismissal,  still  less 
meet  it  half  way.  Mr.  Bellingham,  in  his  despair,  falls  back  on  the 
narrowness  of  women,  their  European  ideas,  their  subjection  to  habit 
and  tradition,  the  certainty  that  his  sister  would  suffer  from  being  dis- 
placed. In  a  blundering  way  he  says,  as  his  mother  has  said,  exactly 
the  right  thing.  Mr.  Blake  remains  immovable,  and  we  must  own  that 
in  this  respect  he  does  not  quite  show  the  insight  and  the  feeling  of  a 
gentleman.  Miss  Bellingham  has  accepted  him.  She  may  retain  or 
dismiss  him.  The  case  is  in  her  hands.  The  situation  is  becoming 
desperate,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  appear,  and  Mr.  Charles  is 
rewarded  for  his  fruitless  "  diplomacy  "  by  finding  that  no  one  really 
expected  him  to  exert  it.      His  adversary  triumphs  at  all  points^  and  he 
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lis  thaDkful  to  be  forgiven  Ins  laterferenccj  aud  depart  by  tlie  afteraoon 
coacfa^  which  has  been  ilr.  Blake's  thi*eatened  resource  in  more  than 
one  critical  moment.  Some  idea  that  the  "  question  "  has  been  begged 
does,  however,  assert  itself  in  the  last  scene,  and  is  disposed  of  in  the 
.  fbllowing  manner  : — 

^*  Beliinr/ham  ;    .    .    .     .    The   question   is,   if  Blake   were  merehj    a 
\  gentleman  somtwhai  at  odds  with  his  history,  associations,  and  occupation, 
]and  not  also  our  benefactor  and  preserver  in  so  many  uniys^ — whether  we 
\  should  be  so  ready  to — ah — "  ....  Leslie  passionately  asserts  her  dis- 
interestedness, and  Blake  nobly  declares  that  to  doubt  it  is  "  otd  of  the 
question,*'      But  Mrs.  BelUnghara  has  observed,  "  Charles,  dear,  I  think 
ii  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  these  painful  minutiae,'^     And  Aunt  Kate^ 
Mrs.  Murray,  has  replied  to  her  nepliew's  query  fay  the  words — '^  /  feel 
bound  to  say  that  I  know  we  should  not  J' 

Aunt  Kat€  is  disagreeably  conservative,  but  this  does  not  prevent  her 
being  occasionally  right ;  and  though  we  object  to  the  double  rescue  as  a 
dramatic  device,  we  sec  no  reason  why  its  logical  consequences  should 
be  disclaimed,  or  why  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  only  his  own  merits  to  stand 
upon,  should  feel  dishonoured  by  a  remembrance  in  which  admiring 
gratitude  and  grateful  admiration  are  convertible  terms.  The  real 
begging  of  the  question  is  this  :  that  its  difficulties  are  supposed  to  be 
solved  by  a  case  which  does  not  contain  them.  Mr.  Biake  isj  in  the 
main,  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  history  aud  occupation,  because  he  is 
"  at  odds"  with  them ;  and  tlic  more  a  gentleman  on  that  accoaut. 
But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  men  are  at  odjs  with  their  history 
and  occupation,  unless  by  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  au  American 
must  acknowledge,  and  to  which  an  Englishman  would  be  the  first  to 
€lo  justice.  Mr.  Howelli  has  defended  both  views  with  a  subtlety 
which  commits  him  to  neither;  and  the  question  is  further  postponed 
in  the  person  of  the  hero,  who  appears,  from  what  is  not  said  about 
him,  to  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  from  what  is,  to  l>e  simjily  a 
well-bred  man  with  a  practical  devotion  for  science ;  but  we  think  his 
meaning  is  legible  between  the  lines.  He  believes  that  men  are  not 
at  odds  with  their  lives ;  but  he  also  believes  that  the  life  of  a  work- 
ing man  need  not  prevent  his  being  a  gentleman ;  and  we  cannot 
disregard  what  seems  to  us  a  grave  confusion  of  truth  and  error, 
even  when  it  meets  us  in  so  graceful  and  so  humorous  a  form »  It  is  true 
that  the  nngentleness  of  manual  labour  lies  greatly  in  those  who  per- 
form it,  and  that  if  at  any  particular  moment  every  working  engineer 
in  the  kingdom  were  a  cultivated  man,  the  profession  would  be,  for  the 
moment,  *'  gentlemanly."  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  every  occupation 
has  its  standard,  both  of  mental  and  personal  training,  and  discourages 
whatever  exceeds  this  standard  by  the  fact  of  never  calling  it  into  play; 
and  that  the  mental  culture  and  personal  refinement  which  may  be 
carried  into  an  engine-room,  are  very  unlikely  to  be  carried  out  of  it, 
though  the  finding  them  there  in  various  stages  of  survival  may  retard 
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their  extinction.  And  as  Tvith  the  mental  and  bodily  habits^  so 
with  the  moral*  Theoretic  morality  is  the  same  for  all  classes  ;  btit  t!]jl> 
life  of  labour  puts  a  premium  on  one  set  of  virtues,  and  the  life  of 
leisure  on  another.  An  improved  soeiety  may  modify  these  facts,  but 
it  cannot  sweep  them  away ;  and  to  treat  the  facts  of  life  as  if  they 
were  prejudices^  and  could  be  swept  away,  does  not  tend  to  improvement* 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  dramatic  subtlety  more  easily  impedes 
the  cause  of  truth  than  it  assists  it, 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook/'  published  in  187^,  is  the  author'f 
latest  workj  and  in  various  respects  deserves  to  be  so.  It  has  tnaeh, 
however,  in  common  with  those  which  we  have  just  discussed,  and  we 
venture  ou  that  account  to  place  it  in  the  same  group  with  them*  The 
story  of  the  South  Brad  field  young  lady,  who  finds  herself  through  ft 
complicated  mistake  the  only  female  on  board  the  Aroostook,  sailing 
from  Boston  to  Trieste,  reminds  us  of  "A  Chance  Acquaintance;** 
but  her  Boston  fellow-traveller,  Mr,  Staniford,  is  unaffectedly  a  gentle- 
man, whom  moreover  the  necessity  of  making  his  fortune  has  freed 
fi*om  eouveutional  ties ;  while  Miss  Lydia  Blood,  though  socially  his 
inferior,  has  a  puritan  reserve  of  manner  which,  at  least,  does  not 
jar  on  the  convcntionaL  It  is  true  she  seems  absurdly  unaware  that 
her  position  on  the  ship  is  iiTcgular,  and  she  has  a  way  of  exclaiming, 
"  I  want  to  know,"  where  others  would  say,  "  really/'  or  "  you  dou^t 
say  so/'  and  Mr.  Staniford  repeats  Mr.  Arbutou  in  the  spirit^  if 
not  in  tlie  letter,  in  his  impatient  comments  on  this  very  "American* 
experience.  But  he  ends  by  loving  and  marrying  the  '*  Amerieau'*  girl. 
ills  eaily  irritation  at  her  presence  is  an  excellent  device  for  provoking 
the  curiosity  which  is  generally  the  beginning  of  interest ;  and  the 
slender  amusements  of  the  voyage,  its  small  frictions  and  jealousies^  and 
its  desultory  talk,  arc  contrived  with  equal  skill  to  develop  this  feeling 
and  define  the  various  characters  which  they  bring  into  play*  Staniford 
and  his  friend  Dunham  exhibit  only  the  natural  diflerenccs  which  may 
subsist  between  well-bred  and  well-principled  men  of  the  same  social 
grade;  but  the  third  passenger,  Hicks,  is  a  young  scamp  who  gets  drutik 
as  soon  as  the  landing  at  a  European  port  supplies  the  opportuni^, 
and  though  he  is  harmless  enough  till  that  moment,  the  mistrust  which 
he  inspires  from  the  first  has  a  disturbing  efieet  ou  the  sititatioa. 
Staniford  is  above  all  alarmed  lest  he  should  play  the  "enfant  terrible" 
in  his  tipsiness,  and  betray  to  Miss  Blood  the  observations  to  which  her 
first  appearance  gave  rise ;  and  though  his  only  oflence  iu  this  direction 
is  a  hiccupped  asseveration  that  '^  a  lady  is  a  lady  under  all  circum* 
stances,'-  he  edges  him  away  from  her  with  a  persistence  which  is  too 
much  for  his  good  temper,  and  a  scuffle  ensues  in  which  Hicks  topples 
j^mself  overboard,  and  his  opponent,  too  romantically,  jumps  after  Itiis 
ad  saves  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  misdemeanotirs  have  a  sly 
drollery  about  them,  which  reminds  us  more  of  naughtiness  thita  oif 
and  Mr*  Uowells  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  auggQ8tiii|[ 


vice ; 
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worst  risks  of  hi^  heroine's  unprotected  jourucy  without  placing 
^ — rtlietn  in  too  real  a  form.  The  youug  lady  appears  to  ui  iudividually 
well  able  to  take  care  of  hei'sclf.  She  has  a  sclf-reliaEce  which  is  quite 
as  much  that  of  hardness  as  of  iunrjccnce;    and  the  little  egotisms  of 

■  her  age  and  sex  rather  heighten  than  subdue  the  uncompromising  quality 
urhich  asserts  itself  in  all    her   words  and  deeds.      Still   she   has  her 
attractions.      Ilcr  directness,  her  truthfulness,  her  very  want  of  conver- 
^^sational  resource   or  subterfuge,  give  an  insight  into  her  beiug  which 
^Kconveys  an  idea  of  originality,  and  in  some  degree  fulfils  it.     Shej  too^ 
•^19  fast  falling  in  love,   and  her  feelings  possess  the  vehicle  of  a  mag- 
nificent voice,  which  forms  one  motive  of  her  voyage  to  Europe,  and  is 
part  of  the  higher  eudowmcut  of  her  father's  family;  her  conquest  of 
HMr.  Staniford  would  in  short  be  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the  mystery  of 
^passion,  if    the   author   had    not   added    to   the  "slim  grace"  of  her 
'*  American  girlhood'^  a  decided  and  southern   beauty  which  leaves  no 
mystery  in  the  case  at  all.      The   most   amusing   and  most  instructive 

Ppart  of  Lydia  Blood's  experiences  is  that  which  introduces  us  to* 
*^ Grandfather"  and  "Aunt  Maria,'^  and  the  Massachusetts  farm-house 
which  is  her  maternal  home.  A  generation  of  English  caricaturists 
k could  not  discover  more  Vankeeisms  of  tone  and  language  than  arc  here 
collected  in  a  description  which  has  not  a  tinge  of  caricature ;  nor  could 
any  mind,  not  enlightened  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by  knowledge,  do 
justice  to  the  genuine  human  tenderness  which  may  leaven  the  sordid 
simplicity  and  the  Spartan  self- repression  of  this  New  England  life.    The 

I  conversations  in  which  Deacon  Latham  takes  part,  in  a  nasal  treble 
livhich  seems  to  copy  the  locust  as  it  shrills  in  the  maple-tree  in  the  yard, 
are  too  full  of  pathetic  quaintness  to  justify  any  partial  quotation ;  but 
the  practical  side  of  his  daughter's  philosophy  is  fairly  epitomized  in  her 
j^ closing  words,  spoken  when  Lydia  has  returned  home  with  a  husband  who 
ras,  in  all  respects  but  that  of  fortune,  one  of  the  parfis  of  Boston. 

***WeH/  began  Misis  Maria.     She  paused,  a^  if  she  bad  been  hurried  too  far 

by  her  feeling:^,  aud  ougUt  to  give  iheai  a  check  before  firoceeding.     *  Well,  I 

ion't  presume  you'd  notice  it,  but  she^s  got  a  spot  on  her  silk,  so*t  a   whole 

breadth's  got  to  come  out,  and  be  lot  in  aguiu  bottomsidt^  up,     I  guess  there*s  a 

of  'em   for  carelessness/      She   watted  a  monient  before    continuing  :  *  I 

l*know  as  I  like  to  see  a  husband  puttin*  his  ami  round  his  wife,  even  when  he 

ion't  ftuppose  anyone's  lookin' ;  but  I  d'know  but  what  it^s  natural  too.     But  it's 

one  comfort  to  see   't  she  aint  the   least  mite  silly  about  him.     He*s  dreadful 

freckled.'     Miss  Maria   again  paused  thoughtfylly,  while  her  fiUher  burnt  his 

fingers  on  the  stove  for  the  last  tinie^   and  took  them  definitively  away.    *  I  don*t 

say  but  what  ho  talked  well  enough,  aa  far  forth  as  talkin'  goes ;  Mr.  Goodlow 

at  the  door  t  he  didtft  know  's  he  ever  passed  many  such  evenin's  since  he'd 

een  in  South  Bradlieldi  and  I  d'know  as  /  have.       I  presume  he  has  his  lauhs  j 

re  ain't  any  of  us  perfect;   but  lie  doos  seem  terribly  wrapped  up  in  Lyddy.     I 

n't  say  but  what  he'll  make  her  a  good  husbiitid,  if  she  must  have  one.  1  don*t 
luppose  but  what  |>eopIe  niigbt  think,  as  you  may  suy,  't  j^he'd  made  out  pretty 
rell;  and  if  Lyddys  suited,  I  d'know  as  anybody  else  has  got  an v  call  to  be 
Over  particubr/  ^' 

Aunt    Josephinej  Mrs,  Erwin,  is  as  complete  a  contrast   to   Aunt 
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Maria  as  is  life  in  Venice  to  life  in  South  Bradfield,  where  there  are  no 
young  men,  and,  counting  by  gravestones,  three  times  as  many  buried 
inhabitants  as  unburied ;  but  her  caressing  kindness  meets  with  little 
response  from  lier  brother^s  child,  who  is  unused  to  demonstrations 
of  this  kind,  and  judges  them  in  connection  with  the  greater  religions 
laxity  which  her  conduct  betrays ;  and  she  has  also  the  thankless  task 
of  informing  her  that  continental  morals  condone  only  the  reality, 
never  the  appearance  of  what  is  wrong,  and  that  her  unchaperoned 
voyage  in  the  Aroostook  has  been  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  With 
what  angry  shame  and  pain  this  new  knowledge  reacts  on  the  remem- 
brance of  her  courtship,  and  an  unexplained  delay  in  its  completion, 
needs  scarcely  be  told;  and  the  delicate  humour  with  which  Mrs. 
Erwin  and  her  Anglo-Indian  husband  are  drawn  must  be  studied  in  the 
author's  own  words.  But  these  two  personages  like  others  of  Mr. 
Howells',  are  less  agreeable  to  the  English  reader  from  a  national  than 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view ;  for  Mrs.  Erwin  entertains  a  hot  hatred 
for  the  English,  based  chiefly  on  distorted  facts ;  and  our  countrymen 
are  not  better  treated  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Erwin,  a  foolish,  amiable 
man,  whose  goodness  is  imputed  to  him  as  ^./oretgnised  Englishman,  while 
his  mental  mediocrity  has  a  thoroughly  British  stamp. 

I  It  may  be  urged  that  in  thus  employing  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
Cnaracter  as  foils  to  what  he  naturally  regards  as  the  higher  or  more 
genial  qualities  of  his  own  nation,  Mr.  Howells  does  only  what  is 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  both,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  resent 
it.  I  We  have  certainly  the  less  right  to  resent  it  in  his  case  that  we  do 
not  in  that  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  whose  experience  of  England  has 
been  more  direct  than  his,  while  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities 
must  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  everything  that  is  best  in 
English  life.  There  is  an  obvious  temptation  for  the  novelists  of  either 
country  to  borrow  from  the  other  those  types  of  character  which  at 
once  supplement  their  own  and  increase  their  eflect ;  and  the  two 
nations  may  think  themselves  justified  in  making  capital  of  each  other's 
absurdities,  with  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  spare  their  own, 
and  that  a  fund  of  common  amusement  is  to  be  derived  from  theoL 
Such  a  compact  does  tacitly  exist  with  Mr.  James,  and  may  be 
imagined  as  existing  with  Mr.  Howells,  who  has  not  invented  a  Daisy 
Miller  or  a  Miranda  Hope,  but  whose  portrait  of  the  British  Philistine 
is  as  free  from  ill-nature  (and  still  freer  from  exaggeration)  as  the 
modified  Lord  Dundrearys  which  Mr.  James  has  given  us  in  Lord 
Lambeth  and  the  Honourable  Augustus  Lovelock.  But  neither  inter- 
national sympathy  nor  iutcruational  justice  can  be  promoted  by  a 
system  which  ignores  our  neighbour's  merits,  and  gives  prominence  to 
his  faults,  however  impartially  those  faults  may  be  drawn ;  and  it  would 
be  worthier  of  the  genius  of  both  nations  to  abolish  such  a  system, 
than  merely  to  palliate  its  efiects.  It  is  moreover  to  America  that  we 
look  for  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  for   she   knows  us  better  than 
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know  her;  and  her  satire  is  more  unjust  than  ours,  because  it  is 
more  true.  Our  iypical  Amcricari  is  a  convcntioual  being  made  up  of 
tricks  of  manner  and  oddities  of  expression  gleaned  ou  Atlantic 
steamers  and  in  European  hotels.  Our  fancy  never  reaches  the  heart 
of  Americau  life ;  it  may  be  to  our  shame  that  it  never  tries  to  do  so* 
But  American  fancy  docs  reach  the  heart  of  oui-s*  It  lava  bare  our 
tniddlc-class  stupidity  ;  our  aristocratic  silliness  ;  the  intellectual  common- 
place  89  closely  intertwined  with  the  roots  of  our  moral  being  j  and  in 
doing  this,  and  this  ouly^  it  discredits  the  traditions  of  social  and  moral 
culture  which  our  very  commonplaces  represent ;  it  discredits  an  ideal 
which  its  large  and  original  powers  should  at  least  help  us  to  sustain — 
that  of  the  gentleman,  or  perfect  social  man  j  the  ideal  of  a  character 
which  is  sometimes  inborn  like  genius,  but  as  such  is  even  rarer  ;  which 
one  lifetime  cannot  create,  nor  intellect  give,  nor  foolishness  quite  take 
away ;  to  which  democratic  America  may  yet  do  honour,  but  which 
constitutional  England  is  doing  lier  best  to  trample  out  through  the 
^ternate  majorities  of  her  mob-rule.  This  ideal  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  sought  among  those  elder  sons  of  our  Conservative  nobility,  for 
whom  knowledge  has  the  smallest  rewards  and  ignorance  the  greatest 
snares^  any  more  than  we  can  seek  it  among  the  ranks  of  the 
English  Philistine,  or  the  pseudo-English  prig.  We  admit  that  Lord 
Lambeth  is  a  portrait^  although  a  caricature  ]  aud  that  a  Stauiford  or  even 
a  Dunham  would  fill  his  place  much  better.  But  we  disagree  with  the 
author  of  Stan iford  and  Dunham  in  the  idea  that  such  men  are  true 
gentlemen  in  spite  of  birth  aud  breeding,  rather  than  in  consequencG 
of  it ;  and  wc  claim  for  many  of  the  least  intelligent  and  least  pro- 
gressive  of  Lord  Lambeth's  class,  a  belief  in  duty,  which  may  be  lost  in 
the  possession  of  privilege,  but  is  never  gained  in  the  struggle  for  rights  ; 
a  simplicity  only  taught  hy  luxury;  and  a  courage  in  danger  or  priva- 
tion, perhaps  best  acquired  in  the  habitual  immunity  from  them.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  James  accepts  our  social  perspective,  though  for 
dramatic  purposes  he  may  pretend  that  he  does  not.  Closer  observa- 
tion aud  prolonged  refleetion  will  perhaps  induce  Mr.  Ho  wells  to  do 
this  also. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  vexed  social  questions  to  the  purely 
artistic  and  human  interest  of  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion,**  the  history  of  a 
month's  stay  ia  Venice^  which  was  reprinted  from  the  AH  antic 
Monthly  a  year  after  *^  A  Chance  Acquaintance,*^  The  attraction  of 
this  sketch  as  a  character  study  is  chiefly  due  to  the  differing  national 
dements  which  it  calls  into  play ;  but  it  owes  less  to  plot  or  incident 
than  any  other  of  the  author's  works.  Its  personages  are  an  American 
mother  and  daughter,  Mrs.  aud  Miss  Vervain  ;  Ferris,  American  Consul; 
and  a  Venetian  priest.  The  two  men  originally  unknowu  to  the  ladies 
and  to  each  other. 

Don  Ippolito  is  young,  solitary,  a  stranger  to  the  usual  habits  of 
his  class;  and  at  the  time  of  his  introduction   to  us  hia  whole  heart  is 
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wrapped  up  in  painting  and  mechanical  science^  to  which  he  devotes 
not  only  all  the  time  he  can  spare^  but  all  the  money  which  a  more 
than  Italian  frugality  enables  him  to  scrape  together.  Unfortunately 
he  is  both  ignorant  and  unpractical;  and^  though  his  labours  show 
considerable  ingenuity^  they  are  all  marred^  more  or  less,  by  a  want  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  even  of  common  sense.  The  story  opens 
with  his  seeking  Ferris,  as  American  consul,  and  submitting  to  him 
the  model  of  a  breech-loading  cannon  of  ultra-murderous  properties, 
which  he  proposes  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  then  at  wiur,  as  he 
imagines,  with  the  Spaniards  of  South  America.  The  instrument  is 
indeed  destructive,  but  of  a  nature  to  destroy  those  who  employ  it,  as 
well  as  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  The.  hard-headed  American 
at  once  detects  the  flaw  in  both  the  work  and  the  workman,  but  he 
consents  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  which  is  studio  and  workshop  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  reads  there  so  touching  a  story  of  patient  self- 
denial  and  abortive  endeavour,  that  all  his  good  nature  is  aroused. 
Mrs.  Vervain,  who  has  the  largest  possible  idea  of  a  consul's  duties, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  value  of  any  man's  time,  has  desired  him 
to  fiud  an  Italian  master  for  her  daughter;  and,  though  he  has  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mistrust  of  the  priestly  character,  and  a  consequent  mis- 
giving as  to  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement,  he  offers  the  post 
to  Don  Ippolito.  It  is  thankfully  accepted,  for  the  poor  priest  is 
accustomed  to  teaching,  and  his  finances  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
lady's  hospitality  makes  him  virtually  a  member  of  her  household,  and 
his  starved,  but  still  sensitive,  nature  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
temptations  of  a  material  luxury  which  he  has  never  known,  and  a  form 
of  womanly  charm  against  which  he  has  not  learned  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Mrs.  Vervain,  a  semi-invalid,  is  kindly  graceful  and  unaffected,  with 
the  intellect  of  a  child,  the  habits  of  a  Bohemian,  and  the  manners  of 
a  perfect  woman  of  the  world  ;  but  her  daughter  Florida,  whose  name 
— and  perhaps  in  some  degree  her  temperament — is  derived  from  her 
southern  birthplace,  is  a  creature  of  another  mould.  With  all  the 
ignorance  of  her  seventeen  years,  she  is  as  earnest  as  her  mother  is 
frivolous,  and  though  she  is  above  the  narrowness  of  convention,  her 
unguided  life  craves  the  support  of  conventional  rules,  which  Mrs.  Ver- 
vain is  too  harmless  to  require,  and  too  foolish  to  appreciate.  Iler 
manner  has  something  at  once  vehement  and  repressed,  and  denotes 
both  the  sense  of  weakness  and  the  power  of  protecting.  The  maternal 
element  seems,  indeed,  to  prevail  in  her  dawning  womanhood,  and  to 
utter  itself  in  her  already  massive  beauty ;  and  she  watches  over  her  own 
mother  with  an  angry  tenderness  which  at  once  rebukes  her  follies  and 
defies  others  to  do  so.  She  will  love  Ferris  in  the  course  of  nature, 
and  for  masculine  qualities  which  she  at  first  dislikes,  and  perhaps  will 
never  understand.  She  meets  Don  Ippolito  with  a  sympathetic  kind« 
ness  which  he  does  not  mistake,  but  which  insures  his  subjugation. 
Florida  Vervain  is  not  only  a  revelation  of  love  to  the  young  priest : 
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becomes  a  challenge  to  the  higher  life.  She  awakeas  ia  him,  if 
y  for  a  short  time,  the  latent  ideal  of  trath*  They  talk  of  religion, 
aDd  a  few  such  questions  as  only  the  Protestant  uuderstauding  sug- 
gests, elicit  from  him  the  fact  that  he  is  a  sceptic,  and  that  his 
ministry  is  therefore  a  deception,  of  the  extent  of  wliich  he  has  until 
then  been  unaware.  She  entreats  him  to  quit  the  priesthood,  to 
accompany  her  and  her  mother  to  Americaj  and  to  begin  life  there 
honestly  and  anew.  For  the  first  time  in  his  experience  love  and 
virtue  appear  one,  lie  consents.  They  are  on  the  eve  of  starting ; 
hut  his  new-born  conscience  compels  him  to  own  his  passion,  and  \q 
tell  her  that  the  new  life  means  nothing  to  him  but  the  hope  of  its 
being  accepted  and  returned.  TUcu  only  does  she  understand  what 
she  has  done*  She  tells  him  what  he  has  already  guessed — that  her 
heart  belongs  to  another  man.  He  bids  her  farewell — '*  He  will  live 
and  die  a  priest/*  Her  heart  is  torn  by  the  despair  which  seems  her 
work,  and  she  parts  from  him  with  an  outbreak  of  pitying,  half- 
maternal  tenderness  which  an  unseen  and  unintentional  spectator  mis- 
takes for  love.  Don  Ippolito  goes  home  to  take  a  fever  and  die» 
Ferris  slinks  away  to  hide  his  disappointment  and  put  two  years 
^  between  himself  and  happiness ;  but  some  weeks  later  he  is  summoned 

■  to  the  priest's  bedside  to  hear  that  he  is  convalescent,  that  the  Church 
^■Bp  consoled  him,  and  that  he  only  awaits  his  returning  health  to 
^^fedge  himself  irrevocably  to   her  service — to  learn  the  secret  of  Miss 

Vervain's  lo%*e,  and  to  receive  from  hi  in  whose  life  it  would  have  saved, 
the  kiss  on  both  cheeks  of  Italian  blessing  and  farewell.  The  day  after^. 
Don  Ippolito  is  dead. 

The  contrast  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  nature  is  made  even  more 
apparent  through  Ferris  than  through  Miss  Vervain  ;  fur  in  this  case 
the  difference  of  sex  is  a  bond  of  union.  Don  Ippolito  has  more  in 
him  of  the  woman  than  of  the  man.  He  has  the  simplicity  which  dis- 
poses to  trust,  and  is  consistent  with  a  life  of  untruth.  Ferris  has  the 
I  habit  of  truth  which  creates  mistrust,  and  is  often  balHcd  by  simplicity. 
One  has  the  devotion  of  love,  the  other  can  sacrifice  himself  to  duty. 
One  has  the  insight  of  imagination,  the  other  its  prejudices  ;  and  Ferris's 
,  imagination  is  beset  by  a  prejudice  which  may  have  inspired  the  title  of 
the  book,  and  would  at  least  have  justified  it.  It  is  his  fixed  idea  that 
no  priest  can  be  quite  free  from  duplicity,  least  of  all  a  Venetian ;  be- 
cause duplicity  is  the  result  of  suppression,  and  the  Venetian  priest  ia  a 
suppressed  Italian  as  well  as  a  suppressed  man.  Everything  he  sees  of 
Don  IpiK>lito,  and  everything  he  hears,  seems  to  establish  the  singleness 
^  of  his  heart,  and  the  transparent  purity  of  his  life ;   but   nothiug  will 

■  quite  convince  him  that  his  being  does  not  contain  some  sinister  depths, 
'      or  some  lurking  shadows,  which  a  closer  observation  must   reveal.     The 

delusion  is  its  own  punishment.  He  paints  the  priest's  portrait  and 
misses  the  true  face  in  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  expression  which 
only  recoib  upon  his  work  in  a  character  of  ''  iveak  hardness"  and 
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"  provoking  superficiality"  He  too  is  in  love  with  Mias  Vervain,  and 
the  sense  of  rivalry  is  embittered  by  mistrust  of  the  rival  whom  she  may 
prefer,  and  whom  he  believes  to  be  unworthy.  He  doubts  even  the 
words  which  tell  him  she  is  his ;  and  when  their  sincerity  has  received 
the  seal  of  death,  his  heart  softens  towards  him  who  spoke  them,  but 
his  mistrust  only  assumes  another  form.  Don  Ippolito  was  a  true  man, 
but  a  dreamer.  He  deceived  others  because  he  deceived  himself.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  he  discusses  him  with  Florida  when  time  and 
circumstances  have  brought  them  again  together.  If  his  conversion  was 
real,  his  doubts  had  been  imagined ;  so  also  in  great  measure  was  his 
love.  His  nature  was  too  shadowy  for  a  genuine  passion ;  he  could  only 
"  dream^'  that  he  felt  it.  She  simply  replies,  '^  He  did  not  die  of  a  dream ;" 
and  ^'He  had  recovered  the  fever'/*  and  in  her  woman's  wisdom  we 
must  seek  the  one  solution  of  which  the  problem  is  capable.  How 
much  was  fact,  and  how  much  fancy  in  a  mind  so  little  trained  to  dis- 
tiDguish  one  from  the  other,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  say.  Don 
Ippolito  may  have  dreamed  the  religious  doubts  which  justified  the 
rebellion  of  an  imprisoned  heart.  He  may  have  dreamed  the  returning 
faith  which  gave  meaning  to  the  rapture  of  self- renouncement  and  the 
calm  of  approaching  death.  He  did  not  perhaps  even  ''  dream''  the 
passions  of  coarser  men ;  but  this  much  we  are  intended  to  understand, 
that  love  whether  manifested  in  art  or  in  Nature,  in  creation  or  in  self- 
effacement,  was  the  one  reality  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Howells  has  shown  in  this  conception  of  Don  Ippolito  how  little 
the  more  trite  experiences  which  he  usually  describes  can  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  his  artistic  power.  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
the  most  impressive  of  modern  fiction.  The  Venetian  priest  is  at  once 
an  individual  and  a  type ;  a  man  whom  we  have  never  seen,  the  Italian 
whom  we  all  know  and  love.  He  combines  the  courtesy  of  a  gentle 
heart  with  the  outward  grace  of  a  polished  but  entirely  unaffected 
people ;  the  delicacy  of  a  virgin  mind  with  that  outward  reticence  which 
is  only  born  of  the  deeper  knowledge  of  life.  The  author  has  not 
feared  to  complete  his  picture  by  less  poetic  details  than  those  of  a  pale 
spiritual  countenance,  dark  eyes,  and  the  bluish  tinge  with  which  con- 
stant shaving  marks  the  cheeks  of  a  black-haired  man.  He  tells  us  that 
the  habit  of  taking  snuff  necessitates  his  carrying  a  blue  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief  as  well  as  a  white  one ;  and  that  the  fingers  which  hold 
open  Miss  Vervain's  book  at  the  earlier  stage  of  his  instruction  show 
painfully  ill-kept  nails.  We  need  hardly  add  that  these  circumstances 
are  made  to  yield  to  the  finer  perception  and  more  fastidious  self- 
scrutiny  of  love ;  and  that  Don  Ippolito  would  have  been  no  typical 
Italian  priest  without  them.  He  is  still  a  poet  in  every  word  and  deed, 
from  the  glowing  imagery  in  which  he  describes  the  beauty  of  his  love 
to  the  act  of  gentle  worship  which  forms  his  last  farewell. 

Florida  Vervain  surrenders  herself  to  the  more  common  love  and  the 
more  commonplace  man ;  and  for  a  short  time  even  these  have  th^ir 
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touch  of  poetry.  Her  motlier  also  has  clicdj  and  the  happiness  of  the  re- 
united  pair  gains  larger  and  softer  outlines  through  its  miats  of  sorrow- 
ful remembrance,  hut  "  people  are  nevtr  equal  to  the  romance  of  their 
youth  in  after  life^  ea'cept  by  filSj  and  Ferris  especialhj  could  not  keep 
himself  at  what  he  catted  tfie  operatic  pitch  of  their  brief  betrothal,  and 
the  early  days  of  thtir  marriage.  IVith  his  help,  or  even  his  encourage- 
mtffit,  his  wife  might  have  been  able  to  mamtain  itJ'  Even  the  allusions 
to  Don  Ippolito's  love  and  death  become  rarer  and  rarer  till,  ,  ,  ,  . 
*^  lapsing  more  and  more  into  a  mere  problem  as  the  years  have  passed, 
Don  Ippolito  has  at  last  ceased  to  be  even  the  memory  of  a  man  with 
a  passionate  love  and  a  mortal  sorrow"  And  Mr.  HowelU  probably 
touches  the  key-note  of  his  work  m  these,  his  conclndiog  words — 
"  Perhaps  this  final  effect  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has  realised  the 
happiness  of  which  the  poor  priest  vainly  dreamed  is  not  the  least  tragic 
phase  of  the  tragedy  of  Don  Ippoiito" 

The  sympathetic  observation  which  has  created  the  principal  character 
is  no  less  apparent  in  the  details  of  '*  A  Foregone  Conclusion/^  They 
axe  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  author  is  one  not  only  of  the  many  who 
have  seen  Venice^  hut  of  the  few  whom  its  charm  has  penetrated,  But 
he  leaver  facts  to  speak  for  themselves;  and  is  no  more  beguiled  from 
his  calmly  descriptive  attitude  by  the  impressions  of  this  natural  and 
historical  fairy-landj  than  by  the  more  limited  poetry  of  an  old  Canadian 
apital,  or  the  rigid  prose  of  a  New  England  country  town.     The  water- 

rrier's  joke,  as  he  edges  his  way  through  the  narrow  street  where, 
perhaps,  two  persons  can  scarcely  walk  abreast;  the  flower- girl's  basket 
scenting  the  summer  air;  the  women  chatting  from  their  opposite 
windows ;  the  birdcage  high  up  against  the  palace  wall,  contrasting  its 
desert  spaces  and  its  oasis  of  human  life — these  and  endless  other  sug- 
gestions of  out-door  Italy  breathe  its  actual  presence  into  the  reader's 
mind. 

In  the  majority  of  Mr.  Howells'  talcs  we  find  America  drawn  by  her- 
self, and  in  great  measure  for  herself.  They  illustrate  that  blending  of 
critical  judgment, and  national  self-consciousness  which  marks  the  raaturer 
phase  of  the  American  genius.  In  this  truly  "  international''  episode 
we  are  again  within  the  range  of  those  larger  sympathies  which  wc  asso* 
ciate  with  its  youth,  and  wbich  wc  trust  it  will  never  cease  to  represent. 
Through  such  works  as  *'  A  Chance  Aquaintance"  Mr.  Howclls  will 
always  amuse  and  instruct  us.  It  is  by  such  as  *^  A  Foregone  Conclusion  *' 
that  we  shall  best  love  to  remember  him. 

A.  OftR, 


DR.   LITTLEDALE'S  "PLAIN  REASONS 
AGAINST  JOINING  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME." 


Plan  SettBDUM  agaiiui  Jmninj  f^'r  Church  of  A>'bm        ^ 
The  Boclctj  for  Fromotiut;  c  iirji>uaii  Ksti^w  icdgc. 


Y  k  DISSUASIVE  from  Dr.Littledale  against  submission  to  Rome  would 

XX  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  demand  notice  from  Etiglifih* 
men  who  have  taken  that  step.  We  who  are  English  bom  and  bred, 
whether  we  be  Anglicans  or  ex- Anglicans^  have  little  in  common  with 
Irish  Protestants ;  and  a  controversialist  trained  at  Trinity  CoUegCi 
Dublin^  in  the  traditions  of  Protestant  ascendency  has  no  claim  to  any 
large  share  of  our  attention.  Some  burly  Irish  priest  from  the  wilda 
of  Kerry — some  Father  Tom  Maguire  redivivus — is  the  natural  an* 
tagonist  to  Dr.  Littledale.  Then^  when  the  true  Celtic  Catholic 
Irishman  met  the  man  who  is  only  an  Irishman  from  the  teeth  outwank, 
who  in  fact  represents  the  triumph  of  all  that  has  blasted  the  happiness 
and  impeded  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  people  for  three  hundred  yeaWji^ 
we  sliould  have  no  fear  for  the  result. 

But  the  case  is  altered  when  a  respectable  English  society  throws 
mautle  round  this  Irish  disputant^  adopts  his  book,  and  circulates  it  at 
a  suitable  exposition  of  its  own  sentiments.  Dr.  Littlcdale^s  work^  being 
'^  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Tract  Committee  *^  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  assumes  an  ijuportancoj  and  ia  armed 
with  a  sanction,  to  which  otherwise  it  would  have  no  title.  The  adoption 
of  the  book  implies  that  a  large  body  of  our  English  countrymen  arc 
not  content  to  be  Anglicans  because  they  were  born  soj  and  to  leave 
Roman  Catholics  alone,  but  that  they  will  be  Anglicans  as  the  result  of 
reasoningj  and  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Church  after  having  delil 
ately  examined  it.  In  other  words,  they  choose  to  be  in  a  state 
separation  from  the  Church  on  the  grounds,  not  of  EngUeh,  but  of  Irish 
Protestantism  ;  and  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  Euglish,  as  a 
nation,  never  intended  to   break   away  from  the  Catholic  Church ;  our 
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forefatliers  were  tricked  a ud  juggled  out  of  their  Catholicism;  they  did 

not  kuowingly  aud  voluntarily  surrender  it.  They  did  not  *^go  to 
Oanterbu3'y>*'  any  more  than  Bismarck  will  "  go  to  Canossa/^  of  their 
own  free  will ;  the  stress  aud  strain  of  events  carried  them  there,  just 
as  it  is  carrying  him  to  Canossa.  Regarded  iu  the  mass,  they  had 
nothing  of  the  heretical  temperament  about  them ;  and  their  descen- 
dants have  not  now.  Shakspcare  would  never  have  described  a  man 
deprived  of  the  last  Christian  rites  as  one  '**  unliouselled  *  -  .  . 
unauclcd/'  had  he  bad  so  much  as  a  thought  of  rejecting  the  '*  houser'or 
sacred  Host  in  which  his  father  and  mother  believed^  and  the  "  aneling/' 
or  Extreme  Unction,  with  which  all  English  Christians  had  been  fortified 
on  the  bed  of  death  so  many  hundred  years.  His  audienccj  too,  had  they 
thought  here tically about  these  Catholic  sacramentSj  ay  Tyndalcj  Craomer, 
and  Parker  thought,  could  not  have  endured  the  allusion.  In  the  early 
years  of  Elizabeth  tlie  great  majority  of  Englishmen  must  have  looked 
npon  the  re-establishment  of  the  English  service  as  merely  a  p&;Bsing 
change ;  they  muiit  have  thought  that  mass  would  surely  come  back 
again»  as  it  came  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Even  the  clergy, 
though  their  behaviour  contrasts  ill  with  the  heroic  stand  which  the 
French  clergy  made  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  German  clergy  are  now 
making  against  the  May  Laws,  were  not  q\ute  so  cowardly  and  compliant 
as  they  have  been  usually  represented*  All  the  bishops  but  two  refused 
the  oath  binding  them  to  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Royal  supremacy. 
Nearly  fi:)ur  hundred  of  the  higher  clergy  resigned  their  benefices  on 
the  same  account,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  the  reign.  It 
is,  however,  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  the  English  clergy  of  that  age^  that 
the  Sovereign  never  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  university 
location  and  decent  character  to  fill  whatever  posts  might  be  vacant, 
though  schism  and  heresy  went  along  with  the  preferment.  Had 
Bismarck  found  as  many  servile  souls  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Germany,  he  would  Iiavc  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  like  auceess  with 
Burghley  in  establishing  a  national  schism,  and  separating  his  country- 
men from  Rome.  As  it  is,  he  will  have  to  '^  go  to  Canossa/*  Yet,  after 
all,  the  taint  of  baseness,  though  it  infected  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
clergy  yQvy  seriously,  did  not  perliaps  extend  far  among  the  general 
body.  No  post  of  honour  or  profit,  no  office  iu  a  cathedral  chapter  or 
Mit  either  university,  could,  it  is  tme,  be  held  ^vithout  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  parochial  clergy 
in  general  were  forced  to  take  the  oath.  It  is  clear  from  occasional 
notices  occurring  in  writings  of  the  period,*  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  century*  there  was  a  considerable  class  among  the  clergy 
known  as  ^'  old  priests,"  whom  the  Government  allowed  to  do  pretty 
intich  as  they  pleased.  They  might  say  mass,  hear  confessions,  and  re- 
concile persons  to  RomCj  while  the  same  acts,  if  done  by  a  seminary 
|»ric:*t  or  a  Jesuit,  would  have  brought  him  to  prison  or  the  scaffold. 
*  £1^/.,  in  tlie  "  AuioLiogrikpliy  of  Failier  G^irani.** 
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The  reason  of  the  difference  of  course  was,  ttat  the  Govcroment  did  nol 
care  to  press  hardly  on  a  class  of  men  which  would  quickly  die  out 
in  the  course  of  Nature;  hut  they  were  determined,  if  persecution 
would  do  it,  that  the  *'  old  priests  "  should  have  no  successors.  All 
thiogs  coDsidered,  we  are  not  bound  to  ljcUe\*e  that  the  clergy  as  a 
body  ever  accepted  heresy.  As  for  the  laity,  years  would  pass  before 
they  would  practically  idealize  that  England  was  a  limb  severed  from  the 
unity  of  Christendom.  Temporary  severances  there  had  been  beforev 
but  the  rent  had  been  repaired  ;  how  could  they  chooi*e  but  think  it 
would  be  so  again  ?  Still,  when  Elizabeth  had  been  twenty  years  on 
the  throne,  the  eyes  of  all  the  more  honest  and  clear-sighted  amon^ 
them  must  have  been  gradually  opened  to  discern  the  real  state  of 
things.  But  then  it  was  too  late.  For  the  wells  of  Christian  doctrine 
had  by  that  time  been  poisoned.  The  heretics  had  come  Imck  from 
exile  at  the  accession  of  Elizaljeth,^  and  had  swooped  like  unclean  vul- 
tures on  the  universities,  the  public  schools,  and  all  endowed  institutions ; 
the  Government  was  with  them,  and  the  honest  Catholic  Eoglishraeu 
had  to  go.  The  Aliens,  ParaonsV  Stapletons,  Hardings,  Sanders',  had  ti> 
surrender  their  posts  as  teachers  to  the  Poyncts,  Jewels,  Grtudall^ 
Coxcs^  and  the  rest.  About  1580,  many  an  old  English  country 
gentleman  was  looking  out  for  a  priest,  that  he  might  die  in  the  Church 
of  his  fathers ;  but  his  sons,  coming  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  the 
family  home,  must  have  evinced  a  temper,  either  of  complete  religiou» 
indifTerence^  or  of  hostility  to  Catholicism  as  pronounced  as  if  the  country 
had  been  in  heresy  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not  their  fault;  il 
was  the  consequence  of  the  poisoning  of  the  wells.  Who  can  tell  whal 
agonies  of  shame  and  grief  pierced  the  soul  of  many  an  English  gentle* 
man  in  those  years,  when  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and  beheld 
in  his  children,  educated  in  schism,  the  full-grown  fruits  of  the  system 
of  weak  compliance  with  tyraunoualy  imposed  falsehood,  which  he 
and  his  class  had  practised  twenty  years  before  ?  But  the  work  wi* 
done;   and  from  that  time  Anglicans  have  held  their   religion  tnidi* 


*  Dr.  LittK'tlule  can  Imnlly  object  to  tlila  descriiitiou  of  tlic  EogUdb  R^iformftr*,  wHoi* 

misdeetlfl  he  has  biuiscU  dcnotmced,  fven»  iitrlmpa,  with  some  exaggcratioTi  \n  n  krtii» 

oil  **  Inuovfttionfl"  (UKJM),  he  naya  {p.  17),  "Document*,  hidden  fitim  the  ]  ^i** 

turies, are  now  rapidly  beinj:  printed,   and  every  frtj*h  ti»«l  "f* 

clearly  the  ntter  BcaurKlrelista  of  the  Keformerg/'     Of  Cranmer  he  eay-  ** 

**  arrested  ld  his  wicked  career  hy  divine  vengeance.**   Again  fp  20),  **  A  ^ 

fact  ,  .   .  *  the  lea  ling  Kcformcrs  were  biuJ  men."     He  will  not  aUou  ^y 

erred  in  minor  mattera,  bnt  **  raotivee,  actions,  langnnge,  were  all  alike  1  " 

lie  says  (p,  51),  thai  tbey  were  **  false  to  their  God,  to  their  Sovereign,  n  ■?• 

of  their  cunn  try."     In  another  lectnre,  on  ''The  Two  Religions"  (i^?**),  he  t^>» 

Thirty-nine  Articles  ns  *'  a  piece  of  deliberately  arobiguons  com  prom  i»p.'*     Wf.  it 

,  to  call  thetn  heretical,  AccordLng  to  the  id<vw^  of  that  *' nndividt'd  ri        V"  iti» 

Iiarty  profestes  to  be  in  sympathy?    By  the  "  Two  Reljgiona,"  l>r.  I 

iCiBni  and  ProteatiiutiBm  within  tho  Church  of  England  ;  thefj^^^^  '  iSij 

^  second  in  the  darkest  colours.     We  ahould  like  to  a^k  him.  v.  i  V' 

f  lie  conceivea  himself  to  be  propagating  now,  wlu-n  he  writtw  ^.a 

I  til tra- Protestant  society  to  circnlaie  by  help  of  all  the  wealth  aud  itidueiv  nvh 

itThere   is  much  souod  and  solid  thinking  in  lH)th  the^e  l^ctitrrs  and  it  s% 
\  who  baa  gnuspcd  «o  much  of  the  CathoHo  theory  ehonld  60  fail  to  nadiie  Lullitjiieiim  m 
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ttonally  and  hereditarily  ;  the  guilt  of  those  who  made  the  schism  has 
not  rested  upon  theoi,  Exterually,  so  little  was  altered  that  the  delusive 
belief  which  soon  sprang  up,  and  still  prevails,  that  the  new  religion  was 
identical  with  that  of  their  forefather?i,  only  cleansed  of  abates,  was 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  what  hail  happened.  Till  of  late 
years,  a  real  Catholic  bishop  was  never  seen  in  England,  or,  if  at  all, 
only  by  a  few  persons  of  his  own  faith  who  kept  hU  movements  as  secret 
as  they  could.  What  wonder  that  Anglicans  should  imagine  themselves 
to  be  as  much  Catholics,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  word^  as  the 
French  or  the  Italians?  that  they  should  say  with  tbe  late  Frederic 
MauricCj  '^  We  are  Protestant  because  we  arc  Catholic,  and  Catholic 
because  we  are  Protestant"? 

This,  we  say,  is  the  English  form  of  Protestantism ;  and  with  it  the 
English  Catholics,  whether  they  have  submitted  to  Rome,  or  >vere  born 
in  her  coramunion^  have  no  quarrel  and  desire  none.  The  charge  of 
restless  proselytism  often  brought  against  them  by  the  organs  of  Angli- 
can opinion  is,  we  believe,  absolutely  unfounded.  Most  of  those  who 
were  born  Anglicans  will  remain  so,  from  that  natural  immobility  or 
steadfastness  which  is  tlic  hidden  strength  of  all  institutions.  Few 
Catholics  would  dream  of  interfering  with  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
their  own  position,  and  evidently  do  not  mean  to  abandon  it,  lest  they 
should  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  it  is  a  distinct  injury  to  a  mau 
to  compel  him  by  your  attacks  to  hold  an  unsound  tenet,  which  you 
know  beforehand  nothing  that  you  can  say  will  make  him  surrender,  on 
grounds  of  argument  instead  of  as  a  tradition.  Those  who  have  sub* 
mitted  to  Rome  have  no  motive  and  no  ground  for  disparaging  or 
disturbing  their  friends  who  have  not  submitted.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  have  received  an  extraordinary  mercy;  but  the  goodness  of  God  is 
not  bound ;  and  the  others,  though  in  a  different  sense  and  in  a  lower 
degree,  may  also  be  the  objects  of  His  mercy.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  there  is  an  clement  of  mutalnlity  in  the  character  of  those 
who  submit  to  Rome,  as  a  general  rule,  which  tends  to  make  the  task 
of  submission  more  easy.  They  arc  not  so  firmly  rooted  iu  their 
native  earth  that  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  it  is  one  of  intolerable 
pain.  They  are  generally  more  or  less  hopeful,  enterprising,  combative  j 
the  circurastanccs  of  life  hang  rather  loosely  about  them  \  they  are  not 
very  cautious,  nor  profoundly  conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
those  equally  conscientious  Anglicans  who  remain  where  they  are,  there 
is  an  element  of  pervicacily  or  steadfastness,  which  indefinitely  weakens 
the  cogency  of  arguments.  So  far  from  actually  moving,  they  would 
feel  ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  could  contemplate  any  religious 
change  as  even  remotely  or  theoretically  possible.  Many  of  their 
kindred  have  lived  well  as  Anglicans,  and  died  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  they 
have  the  same  means  and  helps,  and  they  hope  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  predecessors  ; — 

"  Fortitaa  et  noBtruai  aomen  miAcebiiur  i«tii !  *' 
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As  for  Rome^  tlie  depth  and  sincerity  of  traditional,  but  not  less  heart- 
felt rejection,  with  wLich  the  Anglican  carefully  brought  up  tiinuHl 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  superstitions  of  Bonianism,  was  a 
matter  of  eveiydar  experience  a  few  years  ago,  and  atUl  is  contiimaHy 
met  with,  Anglicans  used  to  think  it  imposmble  for  persons  of  clear 
intellect  to  believe  in  the  lloman  Catholic  system.  The  writer  remem- 
bers hearing  Ins  own  father^  about  forty  years  ago,  speaking  of  some 
Essays  recently  published  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  was  then  at  Oscott,  *«y, 
that  they  were  very  able,  but  that  this  was  in  one  sense  a  subject  of 
regret,  because  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  so  clever  a  man  could 
be  an  honest  Roman  Catholic*  Forty  years,  it  is  true,  have  made  a 
great  change.  The  power  of  Cardinal  Newman's  writings^  tbe  bright 
consistency  of  his  career — its  evident  coherency  and  rationality — have 
impressed,  if  not  influenced,  tlie  entire  English  mind  ;  besides  this, 
Catholic  countries  are  more  visited.  Catholic  doctrines  better  under- 
stood, the  dissensions  among  Anglicans  more  glaring  ;  so  tliat  perhaps 
no  educated  man  would  now  say  that  the  cliaracters  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  reasoner  were  more  incompatible  than  those  of  Anglican  and  rpa> 
_«ouer.  Still,  that  old  Cyclopean  wall  of  prejudice  was  not  to  be  beaten 
iown  in  a  year ;  no,  nor  in  a  century ;  and  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  it 
keeps  back  Anglicans  with  irresistible  force^  All  these  circumstances 
being  considered,  the  possibility  of  jierfectly  friendly  relations  on  ail 
t«ubjects  save  that  of  religion,  between  English  Catholics  and  Anglicansp 
eacli  fully  believing  in  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  others,  becomes 
apparent. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  steadfast  type  of  Anglicans  between  whom  and 
Catholics  mutual  respect  and  amity  should  prevaiL  The  Established 
Church  has  a  multitude  of  adherents  who  never  would  think  of  leaving 
it,  because  of  a  certain  tameness  of  spirit  which  disqualifies  them  a^fimiio 
for  attempting  anything  hazardous  or  heroic.  Such  persons  are  like 
the  good  souls,  ''  nil  magnre  laudis  cgentcs,''  whom  iEneas  left  behind 
him  in  Sicily,  because  they  quailed  from  the  glorious  perils  of  the 
( Romeward  voyage.  These,  if  they  kept  up  a  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit^ 
j  mi^ht  do  much  useful  and  necessary  work  in  Sicily ;  they  would  hear 
I  without  en\y  tidings  of  the  great  things  done  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber; 
their  descendants  would  be  invested  with  the  franchise,  and  merged  ia 
the  dominion  of  Home*  Dropping  the  metaphor,  wc  may  concede  that 
great  numbers  of  Anglicans,  to  whom  God  has  not  granted  the  heroic 
temper,  will,  in  point  of  fact,  live  merit ortoui^ly,  and,  in  a  sense,  Chrii- 
tianly,  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  No  great  religious  future 
lies  before  them,  any  more  than  a  great  political  future  lay  before  the 
faint-hearted  Trojans  whom  ^Encas  left  in  Sicily.  The  future  is  ta 
Rome— to  the  Catholic  Church— not  to  any  sect  or  heresy,  however 
powerful  it  may  now  appear*  Still  those  who  are  Anglicans  by  tradition 
only,  not  because  they  have  examined  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  then   rejected  them,  will   meet  with   no   harsh  censure,  no  hasty 
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Jgment,  ou  the  part  of  English  Catholics.  These  are  the  jiass-men 
religion ;  the  couforraing  *'  uumerus  '^^  which  furnishes  neither  martyrs 
nor  saints ;  whose  multiplication  ib  the  joy  of  the  BtatisticiaDj  and  the 
lespair  of  the  preacher.  Oaly  on  rare  occasions — such  as  a  Popish 
E*t,  or  a  Lord  George  Gordon  petition — do  they  hecome  dangerous 
h  malevolent  J  in  ordinary  times  they  are  as  willing  to  interchange 
tie  charities  of  life  with  Catholics  as  with  any  one  else. 
Again,  l)esides  the  steadfast  Anglicans  and  the  commonplace  Angli- 
cans, there  are  millions  of  English  Protestants  in  whom  (or  in  whose 
progenitors)  the  working  of  the  same  element  of  mutability  which  we 
noticed  in  the  converts  to  Catholicism  has  produced  a  rejection  of 
Lnglicanismi  but  not  in  the  Catholic  direction.  And  be^  it  observed, 
lat  the  temper  of  mutability  drives,  or  has  driven,  ten  Anglicans  ill 
^he  direction  of  Dissent  for  one  that  it  impels  towards  Rome.  The  fact 
sad,  yet  easy  of  explanation.  Men  naturally  assume  that  some  great 
cligious  change  wrought  by  their  forefathers^  in  the  power  of  winch 
ley  have  been  themselves  brought  up,  was  right  and  necessary.  What 
bey  are  likely  to  think  over  and  above  this  assumption  is,  that  their 
Drefathers  did  not  yo  far  enough  :  that  their  principle  was  right,  but 
lat  the  glamour  of  superstition  was  in  their  eyes,  and  prevented  them 
am  making  "  a  godly,  thorough  reformation."  Thus  was  the  sign  of 
!ie  Cross  rejected  by  the  Brownists,  Episcopacy  by  the  Presbyterians, 
bbureh- government  by  the  Independents^  baptism  by  the  Quakei's,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  by  the  Socinians  ;  and  each  '^  reform  ^^  was  considered 
^ut  as  a  logical  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  first  reformers,  as  indeed 
was.  The  majority  of  Anglicans,  however,  backed  by  the  State, 
fused  to  accept  tho  various  innovations  proposed ;  the  innovators, 
lereforc,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  notions,  were  obliged  to  secede ; 
ind,  in  their  various  denomiuationSj  they  are  now  said  to  comprise  not 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  England*  With  these  Non- 
conformist bodice  Catholics  in  ordinary  times  can  have  no  quarrel, 
because  they  never  come  in  contact  j  their  contentions  are  like  those  of 
the  whale  and  the  elephant,^^  according  to  Bismarck^s  sarcastic  obser- 
ration  ;  the  one  side  w^allow  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty,  the  other  side 
Iwell  on  the  firm  lands  of  faith  and  peace.  Dissent  is  Anglicanism 
ed  to  the  second  or  third  power.  If  a  Dissenter  learns  to  mistrust 
bo  wisdom  of  the  founder  of  his  sect,  and  desires  to  leave  it,  he  d(*cs 
often  get  further  than  Anglicanism.  The  reparative  and  restorative 
of  ordinary  minds  are  limited^  the  strong  insight  and  boiling 
[>urage  of  a  Lucas^  who  from  a  Quaker  became  a  Catholic,  are  given 
ctt  to  few*  Catholics  have  the  profonndest  pity  for  Dissenters,  because 
is  evident  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  long  continuance  and  comparative 
lity  of  the  original  Anglican  heresy  has  given  occasion  to  these 
It«  from  what  was  itself  a  revolt,  and  also  that  this  second  revolt  is, 
humanly  speaking,  far  more  impracticable  and  inaccessible   than   the 
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first.  But  as  for  addressing  any  argument  to  tbem  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  unless  they  themselves  invited  it,  that  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
power  which  few  Catholics  would  feel  justified  in  making. 

The  temper  of  mutability  has  produced  yet  another  class,  thoie, 
namely,  who,  tliongh  ostensibly  and  in  social  parlance  still  A&gHcan«v 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  Anglicanism  as  a  religion,  Agnosiica  or 
sceptics  arcj  religiously,  yet  more  remote  from  Catholics  than  arc  the 
Nonconformists.  Practically,  however,  intercourse  with  thera  is  easier 
than  with  the  latter,  because  they  arc  generally  better  educated  and 
more  tolerant ;  moreover,  when  they  are  placed  in  positions  of  autho 
rity,  their  lack  of  prejudice  usually  makes  them  scrupulously  impartial, 
a  quality  by  which  a  weak  party  like  that  of  the  Catholics  cannot  but 
profit.  "When  they  attack  us,  it  is  not  on  religious  grounds,  bal 
because  they  consider  the  influence  of  the  Church  adverse  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  civilization ;  and  they  usually  contrive,  in  the  course  of  their 
attacks,  to  damage  and  discredit  some  non-Catholic  interest  at  least  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Church,  Thus  Mr.  Froude,  although  in  his  loyal 
zeal  he  describes  the  act  of  Henry  YIIL  in  putting  More  to  death  as 
"inevitable/'  represents,  at  the  same  time,  the  Iloyal  reformer  and  hii 
advisers  in  a  light  so  odious  that  the  admirers  of  the  Keforraation  have 
little  cause  to  exult  in  the  picture.  It  is  not  historians  like  Gibbon 
that  do  tl  e  Church  harm ;  his  large  mind  saw  the  grandeur  of  the 
Churches  action  iu  historj^  and  he  would  have  believed  in  her  if  be 
could ;  it  is  writers  like  Mihnan  that  do  harm,  who,  having  a  seo 
tarian  interest  to  promote,  distort  the  acta  and  disparage  the  character 
of  most  of  the  great  Churchmen  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
history  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  this  ultra-Liberal  section  of  the 
Anglicans,  wIkdsc  intellectual  sincerity  is  nearly  always  unquestionable, 
can  and  do  live  amicably  with  Catholics. 

Lastly,  the  temper  of  mutability  produces  a  class  of  Anglicans  who, 
having  their  eyes  turned  in  the  Catholic  direction,  arc  at  present 
wavering,  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  their  duty  to  submit  to  Rome. 
To  this  class  Dr.  Littledalc's  "  Plain  Reasons*'  are  addressed  ;  for  their 
behoof  he  loads  the  Church  with  hundreds  of  accusations  and  imputa* 
tions,  which,  if  they  believe,  they  will  indeed  be  stopped  from  joining 
Rome,  but  will  be  likely,  at  the  same  time,  to  drop  all  interest  ia 
Christianity.  If  martyrs,  hermits,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns  have  lived, 
prayed,  and  died  during  so  many  centuries,  only  in  the  end  to  prodoas 
the  hideous  thing  that  Dr.  Lit  tied  ale  represents  the  present  Bomsji 
Church  to  be,  no  reasonable  man  will  expect  better  results  in  auy  ^ihtr 
Church.  He  will  turn  to  the  State,  and  place  all  his  hopes  for  man- 
kind in  the  development  of  its  action ;  or  he  will  seek  distraction  in 
social  pleasures.  For  this  class  of  waverere,  therefore.  Catholics  cannot 
but  feel  profound  sympathy,  and  they  are  bound,  at  whatever  &yA 
of  obloquy,  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  join  the 
Church*      For  it  is  certain  that  the   man  or  woman   who,  hanng  rob 
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^vings  respecting  the  Catholicity  of  the  iVngiican  system,  stifles  those 
sgiviugs  in  some  way  or  other,  and  acquiesces  with  renewed  satisfac- 
lon  io   their  »ei)aratioii  from  Rome,  has  come  into  grave  peril  of  the 
loss  of  salvation.    Whence,  and  why,  their  doubts  came  to  them,  if  they 
tended  in  the  direction  of  Dissent,  we  couUl  not  tell ;  but  whence  or  why 
they  come  to  thera^  if  they  have  a  Catholic  bentj  we  know  with  certainty  ; 
they  came  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  are  designed  to  lead  them  within 
the  gates  of  the  City  of  God,    If  any  waverer  should  crush  them  because 
Dr.  Littledale's  book  has  convinced  him  that  the  Roman  Church  is  spe- 
cifically in  error  in  various  ways,  he  will  hold  his  Anglicanism  for  tfie 
iture  herctieally,  and  not  traditionally.      lie  will    have   been  brought 
ito  contact  with  the  large,  mild  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of  Trent  \  he 
will   have  listened   to   their  very  words  ;*  and  yet  refused  to  believe. 
Such  a  rejection  is  altogether  a  difterent  thing  from  the  vague   general 
repuiliation  which  Anglicans  ia  general  apply  to  the  decrees  of  Trent, 
They  know  nothing  whatever  about  them  j  but  it  la  their  simple  creed 
lat,  as  England  had  iio  hand  in  the  framing  of  them,  they    do  not 
DDcern  English  Christians.       In    proportion    as    this     ignorance    is 
[lished,  in   that   proportion   is   men's    responsibility  towards    the 
lentiuc  decrees  increased.     To  Catholics  it  is  abundantly  manifest 
whoever  should,  after  having  read   and  understood   the  Anglican 
articles,  and  then  read  and  understood  the  doctrinal  decrees   of  Trent, 
pin  his  faith  to  the  former,  would   be  embracing  formal  heresy.     This 
18   the    danger    which    threatens  the   waverers ;    Catholics,   therefore, 
though  they  may  be  cautious  and  reticent  in  the  case  of  every  other  dc- 
criptiou  of  Anglicans,  will  never  cease  to  enconrage  this  one  class  to 
ersevcre  until  their  doubts  have  received  their  only  satisfying  resolu- 
"tion*    It  is  to  these,  not  to  Anglicans  in  general,  that  the  considerations 
sketched  in  this  paper  are  addressed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  with  all  the  classes  of  Pro- 
stants  above  described — with  the  steadfast  Anglicans,  the  commonplace 
Lnglicans,   the   Nonconformists,  and   the  Freethinkers — Catholics   find 
\no  difliculty  in  being  on  friendly  terms,  because  they  can  feel  sure  of 
ncerity,    and   of  their    being    honestly    ignorant    that    it   is   a 
Christian's  duty  to  belong  to  the  visible  Catholic  Church,      But  there 
18  one  class — the  Anglo-Irish  Protestants — with  whom  they  cannot  easily 
be  on   friendly  terms,   because   they   cannot  feel  about  them  the  same 
assurance.     The  Anglo-Irish  Church,  forced  upon  Ireland  by  Elizabeth, 
was  a  manifest  schism  when  it  took  its  beginning,  and  it  has  been  a 
manifest  schism  ever  since.     It  found  the  Irish  a  Catholic  people;  in 
^^he  worst  times  of  its  ascendancy  it  perverted  but  a  small  proportion 
^Brom  Catholicity ;  it  confronts  them,  in  the  main  a  Catholic  people,  at 
^B|^day.     The  Irish  episcopate  has  never  been  suppressed  as  the  English 
^Hpfcoopate  was;  the  four  archbishops  and  their  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  suffragans  have  never  ceased  to  sit  and  rule  in  the  sees  established  by 
•  "  Plain  Beasons/'  pp.  3*,  C4  fid. 
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St.  Patrick  and  his  successors ;   nor  have  they  ever  broken  their  com*  | 
raunion  with  Rome.     Whatever   the  High  Churchman  may  take  fts  )m 
tests  of  schism,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  show  that  the  Anglo*Imli| 
Church  was  not  schismatic.      If  France  had  a  right  to  remaiD  a  Catholic] 
people  at  the  Reformation,  the   Irish  had  the  same  right ;    and  if  tlicj 
French  peoplc*s  Church  is  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  (which  ficw 
High  Churchmen  would  deny),  then   by    parity  of  reasoning  the  Iriili 
people's  Church  is  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  Anglo-Iriah 
Church  is  in  schism.      Between   the  cases  of  France  and  Ireland  thei^i 
is  no  difference  except  this^ — that  the  sovereigns  of  France  were  with  tJioi 
people  in  preserving  Catholicism,  while  the  sovereigns  of  Ireland  wcm, 
against  the  people  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  it.    But  who  will  scriottriy  j 
maintain,  that  because  Elizabeth,  driven  by  motives  of  policy  and  ^tXU 
interest,  chose  to  break  with  Rome,  and   take  up  with  the  Prayer- Book  I 
instead  of  the  Missal,  therefore  the  Irish  were  in  duty  bound  to  follow 
Tier  example?       Cynical    reasoners   and  cokUblooded    politicians   Imvu 
upheld  the  maxim,  "  Cujus  regio,  ejus  religio  /'  but  the  unwarped  con- 
science revolts  against  it,  and   not  a  Liberal  journal  in  Europe  could  I 
now  be  found  to  maintain  it      St»  Thomas  Aquinas  lays  down  that  "  rex  j 
datur  propter  regnum ;"  and  Burke^  in   his  examination   of  the   Irifh 
penal  laws,  says,  with  unanswerable  force  and  logic,  that :   '*  As  a  law 
directed  against  the  mass  of  the  nation  has  not  the  nature  of  n  -^"'  •  iWe 
institution,  so  neither  lias  it  the  authority  :  for  in  all  forms  of  u  cat 

the  people  is  the  true  legislator;  and  whether  the  immediate  and  instro*  | 
mental  cause  of  the  law  be  a  single  person  or  many,  the  remote  aud 
efficient  cause  is  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  actual  or  implied;  and 
such  consent  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  validity."  Now  no  comeatt 
cither  actual  or  implied,  was  ever  given  by  the  real  Irish  people  to  the 
laws  by  which  Elizabeth  and  her  viceroys  attempted  to  revolutioabe 
their  religion,  Hugh  Reilly  says  ;*  '^In  this  convention  [the  Pariia- 
ment  of  1560,  which  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity]  all  possible  care  wii 
taken  that  very  few  of  the  most  eminent  peers,  and  as  few  of  the  leading 
commoners  of  the  kingdom,  should  meet,^'  O'Briscoll,  a  pFotcstaot 
writer,  speaking  of  the  same  Parliament,  saysif  "Less  than  a  third  of 
the  kingdom  was  represented;*'  "cicn  in  this  third  the  Crown,  for  the 
most  part,  nominated  the  members."  Hallam4  following  Lelandp| 
says :  **  In  the  House  of  Commons  [of  1560]  pains  had  been  taken  to 
secure  a  majority;  ten  only  out  of  twenty  counties,  which  had  at  that  time 
been  formed,  received  the  writ  of  summons ;  and  tlie  number  of  ^veoly* 
six  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Irish  people  was  made  up  by  the  toinity 
many  of  them  under  the  intluence  of  the  Crown/^  As  to  the  Upp*^ 
House,  he  had  written  before  that  *^the  peers  were  almost  nniforaily  for 
the  old  religion."     Of  the  twenty-eight  or  twcnty-nioe  prclatest,  nineteen^ , 
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according  to  Leland^  attended  this  Parliament;*  but  which  of  themj  or 
whether  any  of  them,  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Queen's  religion^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  positive  information.  Nevertheless,  by  some  means 
or  othefj  Sussex^  the  deputy,  got  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  by  which 
an  oath  accepting  the  Queen's,  and  abjuring  the  Pope's  supremacyj  was 
imposed  on  all  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.  Probably  Curwin,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  voted 
for  the  Act :  that  two  or  three  other  bishops  apostatized  with  him  and 

to  supported  it,  there  arc  fxiir  grounds  to  infer;  but  that  the  remainder 
the  bishops  present,  and  all  those  absent,  neither  voted  for  nor  in 
any  way  supported  it,   we    shall   presently  show  strong  grounds  for 

tlieving. 
On  the  Church    and  religion   thus  introduced,  Hallam  pertinently 
ongh  remarks : — "  An  ecclesiastical  establishment,  that  is,  the  endow- 
ment and  prinleges  of  a  particular  religious  society,  can  have  no  advan- 
tages (relatively  at  least  to  the  community  where  it  exists)  but  its  ten* 
dency  to   promote  in   that  community  good  order  and  virtue,  religious 
knowledge  and  edification.  But  to  accomplish  this  end  in  any  satisfactory 
^manner,  it  must  be  their  Church,  and  not  that  merely  of  the  Government ; 
H  should  exist  for  the  people,  and  in  the  people,  and  with  the  people.^'* 
ouch  a  Church  the  Anglo- Irish  establishment  has  notoriously  never  been. 
The  reader  must  not  complain  if  we  dwell  a  little  while  longer  on  the 
igin  of  Irish  Protestantism,  and  its  subsequent  conditions  of  existence, 
ause  it  will   be  seen,  as  our  statement  proceeds,  that  it  has  an  ira- 
}rtaut  bearing  on  the  position  of  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  and 
ace  on  the  character  of  the  book  itself.     It  is  desirable  to  show  in 
iat  school  of  veracity  this  controversialist  was  bred,  who  insolently 
that  "  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  [any 
aent  found  in  a  lloman  controversial  book]   proving  [true]  when 
't      It  18  worth  while  considering  what  sort  of  school  of  humanity 
jKfLa  the   institution   which  bred   the   incriminator  of  the  noble   Pope 
HjimasuSj  as  having  "  committed  frightful  slaughter,'^|    in    order    to 
Kitablish  himself  in  the  Popedom. 

K  The    Klizabethan  Church    having    been  founded  in  Ireland  in  the 

H|anner  described,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  as   time  wore  on, 

^U    fair-minded    Englishmen,  when   the  machinations  of    the  Catholic 

powers  no  longer  inspired  them  with  dread,  would  have  observed  the 

phenomenon    of  the    ancient    Irish  Church  still  holding  its  ground 

in   Bpitc  of   plunder   and   persecution — still  retaining  the  affectionate 

aliegianee   of    the    mass     of   the    people — and    entertained     thouglits 

of  disestablishing  the  intrusive  Erastian  sect,  or  of  a  joint  establish- 

gnt,    much   earlier  than   they  did.      And    this  would  probably  have 

the    case»    but    fur    a     system    of    enormous    misrepresentation 

I  iriiittjd  from  a  tKirliamentyry  roll  by  the  Irijsli  Arcbteological 

'^iMtLui  a  •'  Emacopal  isucccssioo  in  Irciand"  (lii(i6). 
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commcflbed    apparently   towards  tlie    end  of  the  eighteenth    ceniurrj 
to  which    the    Anglo-Irish    clergy    resorted^    iu    order    to    Iiidc    froQ 
their  ETijjjlish  co-religionists  and  from  the  world   the  real   character 
their  origin.     Piissing  by  the  ridiculous  assertion  of  the    Prote^tauti.«<ii 
of  St,  Patrick,   and  the   effrontery  Avhich  could  raaiutaiti  that  the  lri&I|J 
Church  paid  no   allegiauee   to  the   chair   of   Peter   before    the  Angle 
Norinaa  invasion  in  tiie  twelfth  century,  we  shall  sliow   to  what  odto« 
deceptions  this  clergy  stooped  in  order  to  disguise  the   real    nature 
the  criminal  and   heretical   usurpation   of  which    they   took   adrant 
Even  so  late  as   1845,  the  Dean   of   Ardogh   wrote  in   the    followiD| 
fashion  : — "  ^Vhen  Elizabeth's  intention  to  break  Mith  Rorac  was  knowQ J 
the  ii^hole  body   of  the  Romish  priests   abandoned   that  connection  ititA 
Rotnej^  and  adopted  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  M^  entir 
mass  of  the  populaiion  outwardly  conformed  to  the  ritual  of  the  Established 
C/iurch/^f     Again  lie  writes, — **  The  Bishops,   with  the  exception   of 
two,  and  priests  of  the  Church  of  EomCj  all  outwardly  conformed ;  thej 
freely  substituted  the  Common  Prayer  for  the  Missal,  aud  the   Englisji 
Bcnricc  for  the  Latin  mass,^^     'What  sinister  influence,    the  reader  will| 
askj  interfered  with  the  full  evangelization  of  a   people  which  showc 
such  a  cliorming  docility?     He  wilt  guess  the  answer  :  it  was   all  thai 
doing  of  those  wicked  Jesuits.      "  After  a  period  of  thirty  year*  of  coo* 
tinned  opposition  to   Home,   the    whole    body  of  the  people,    at   thaj 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,   return  to  the  Romish   Church/^      That  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  been   "  Romish'*  ever  since  tho 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  fact  whicli   could  not  be  denied.      But  it  wat  j 
important  to  show,  if  it  could  be  done,  that   there   had   been  a  break :^ 
that  the  clergy   and    people   of  Ireland   did  conform    at   fii'st   to   tboj 
English  religion,  and,  if  they   had   been  left   alone,  would  have  coo^ 
tinned  to  do   so  j  but   that,  through  foreiffn  influences,   they  had   been 
seduced  into  a  renewed  adoption  of  the   Roman  system.      To  conviacel 
a  number  of  honest,  right-thinking  Englishmen  of  this  would  be  again, 
the  Irish  clergy  seem  to  have  argued,  worth   a  good  deal  of  ha^ardoas] 
assertion  ;  for  then   such   Englishmen    would   cease   to  think  that  thai 
Irish  people  had  a  substantial  religious  grievance  calling  for  redress. 

Bishop  MantJ  takes  substantially  the  same  line,  but  expresses  him- 
self rather  more  cautiously,      "  The  bishops,"  he  says,   '*  complied  with] 
this  alteration    in   the    public    worship    [that    made    by   the    Act  of) 
Uniformity],   and  the  adherents    of  the    Romish    Church    in  Ireland  J 
resorted  to  the  parish  churches,  where  the  English    senice  was  u«fd,J 
during  a  great  part,  if  not   the    whole,    of  the    reign    of    Elizabeth, 
Again  (p,  278)  :  "  The  simple  fact  may   be   thus  stated,  that"  (while  I 
many  lay  lords  remained  firmly  Roman)  *^  all,  with  two  only  excepliom, 
of  the  spiritual  peers,  who  had  been  formerly  friends  of  the  Papacy, 
cither  saw  cause  to  approve  of  the  recent  alterations,  or,  perceiving  no 


•  Tho  italicB  are  omr  ow».  t  "  Ireland  &nd 

t  *'  History  of  tbe  Church  of  Irelimd,'*  i,  26^ 
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m  the  Government  to  treat  them  with  rigour^  contentedly 
in  the  existing  order  of  things/*^ 
L  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  neither  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
his  "  Outlines  of  Irish  History,"  nor  Mr.  Froudcj  in  his  recent  work 
Ton  Irelandjt  lends  the  slightest  countenance  to  this  distortion  of  history ; 
bat  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  neither  of  them  applied  his  great 
gifts  of  investigation  and  exposition  to  the  detailed  statement  of  what 
really  happened*  It  must  also,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  be 
accounted  a  misfortune  that  Mn  Ilallam,  when  introducing  a  notice  of 
80  important  a  matter  into  his  "Constitutional  History/'*  should  have  con- 

I tented  himself  with  following  the  lead  of  the  Irish  clcricalsj  whose 
deep  interest  in  falsification  his  acute  mind  must  have  well  understood. 
His  words  are  :  "  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  are  said  %  to  have 
veered  round  with  the  times,  and  supported,  at  least  by  conformity  and 
acquiescence,  the  creed  of  the  English  Court."§ 
Although  the  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
oonfiict  betri'^een  tlic  two  rehgions,  during  the  ten  or  twenty  years 
following  1560,  has  even  yet  not  been  completed,  enough  is  known  to 
justify  ns  in  characterising  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  people,  as  a  body, 
accepted  the  Elizabethan  heresy  as  a  gross  and  ridiculous  calumny. 
Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  complication  of  injury  with  insult  was  never 
employed  to  blacken  the  good  name  of  a  generous  and  unfortunate 
people.  We  shall  endeavour,—!,  to  show  what  is  Awo^^y*  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  Irish  bishops  who  occupied  the  sees  in  1560 ;  2,  to 
deduce,  where  certain  information  fails  us,  reasonable  inferences  as  to 
their  probable  behaviour  from  the  known  social  and  political  condition 
Ireland  at  the  time;  3,  to  supply  simUar  proofs  and  deductions 
respecting  the  light  in  which  the  new  religion  was  regarded  by  the 
[Irish  laity. 

There  were  in  1560,  as  there  are  now,  four  Catholic  archbishoprics 

Ireland, — Armagh  (the  primatial  see),  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam.     Let 

fiiH  first    examine  the  case  of  these.     Armagh  was  vacant.  Archbishop 

Dowdall  having  died  three  months  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 

ino  attempt  been  as  yet  made  by  the  Government  to   fill  tlie  vacancy* 

|Three  years  afterwards,  in  1563,  Adam  Loftus,  a  Yorkshireraan  and  a 

?rotestant,  was  nominated  primate  by  Elizabeth.    Of  course  he  belonged  to 

Queen's  religion.     His  tenure  of  the  primatial  sec  was  merely  titular, 

on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the   population,  and  the  proximity  of 

the  O^Neils,  he  found  it  unsafe   to  go   to  Armagh,  but   took  up    his 

Iresidcnce  In  Dublin.      He   seems   to  have   left    no   stotie    unturned   tei 

procure    the    removal  of   Archbishop  Curwin,    and   then  got    himself 

Uppointed  in  his  place,  in    1567 ;    being   succeeded   in    the  nomiual 


the  ^ 
for 


The  vjignonett  of  this  alternative  clnuse  shows  th&t  Blahop  &iAnt  must  have  b^jon  awai  o 
at  i^'"  r'vfr*»rrvf.  vif^w,  re|>rcseiited  by  the  previous  extracts  fro oi  Dean  Murray  s  book,  \v:,m 


XreUna,'^  IS7L 


iroL.  xxicvii. 
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primacy  by  Lancaster,  another  Englishman.  In  these  proceeding!  the 
is  obviously  nothing  that  commits  the  Irish  clergy  or  people  to  any 
tampering  with  the  Catholicism  of  the  primatial  see.  That  sec  had 
been  canonically  filled  before  the  nomination  of  Loftus  by  the  consecra* 
tion,  first  of  Donatus  Teig,  then  of  Richard  Creagh,  of  whose  pathetic 
story  some  particulars  are  given  in  a  note.* 

Hugh  Curwin^  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  see  as  a  Catholic  by  Queen  Mary  in  1555,  became  a 
Protestant  under  Elizabeth,  and  probably  voted  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
This  was  the  Dr.  Cnrwin  who  preached  before  the  Court  at  Greenwich 
in  1533,  and  attacked  in  his  sermon  the  Franciscan  friauj  Peto,  who  bad 
warned  Henry  VIII.  not  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Ahab.  He  was  a  mere 
courtier,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  favour  with  Mary,  who,  unlike  her 
astute  sister,  had  little  or  no  discernment  of  chai'acter.  Whatever 
strength  or  recommendation  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  may  derive  from 
this  man^s  conformity,  it  of  course  cannot  be  deprived  of.  Though  a 
bad  CathoUcj  he  was  not  deemed  a  satisfactory  Protestant.  Loftus,  of 
Armagh,  who  wanted  his  place,  and  the  heretic  Hugh  Brady,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  Meath  on  the  deprivation  of  Bishop 
Walsh,  sedulously  vilified  him  in  their  letters  to  the  English  Govern* 
ment.    Brady  wrote  of  him  as  '^  an  old,  unprofitable  worker/^  and  Loftiw 

*  The  Holy  See,  as  may  be  imagine  J,  did  not  neglect  to  provide  for  &  see  s'>  t  at 

that  of  Armagh,    Tbe  noble  Archbuhop  Cromer  never  for  one  moment  yieUled  t  of 

Henry  VIIL  to  obtain  tbe  Banctiou  of  the  Irish,  as  of  tbe  EngliBh  » y "  '  niTiinp- 

tion  of  tbe  supremacy.     Cromer  died  in  1543  ;  the  king  then  nt^mji  [>riar  of 

Ardee,  who  sought  to  obtain  confirmation  from  Home.  But  the  lu^.  ,  .,  .,  .. . .  .ir  aUy  re- 
.  |raudod  Henry  as  having  been  in  schism  ainee  1534,  disregarded  this  nomination,  ami  Gaaied 
Bobert  Waucop,  a  Jesuit,  to  bo  conflecrote<l  primate.  Waucoj)  a  name  appear  amon|F  thote 
of  the  prelates  who  attejided  the  earlier  sittings  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  in  1645.  He  doe» 
not  seem  ever  to  have  hail  iMisaessiou  of  the  see,  and  after  hia  death,  which  oc^rnrre^l  in 
1551,  Dowdall,  of  whose  lovalty  to  the  Holy  See  there  was  no  quoation^  waa  ri  '  ^m 

Srimatc  at  l^>me.     He  died,  aa  baa  been  already  mentioned,  in  \hhli,     Tbo  \  iiia 

eatb  probably  did  not  feach  the  T*ope  long  before  tbe  acceaaion  of  ElizaUv...  *..[«» 
were  at  Urat  entertained  at  Kome  that  the  Queen  woald  not  prove  impracticable;  but 
when  theae  were  blighted,  and  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity  ha*l  been  parsed,  the  Fopt 
lubd  no  choice  but   to  take  active  meaatLres.     Accordingly  a  primate  yen 

Sinson  of  Donatus  Teig  (Tiche  ?)^  and  a  nuncio — Father  David  Wolf — Wii 
e  courae  of  I5CiO  ;  he  resided  in  or  near  Limerick.    Archbishop  Teig  died  pu 
nuncio  then  selected  Richanl  Creagh,  educated  at  Lou  vain,  for  the  primacy, 
aent  to  Eome,  was  there  consecrated  in    1564.     On  his  return,  the  abip  "^   ^ 
embarked  was  driven  into  Dover  by  stress  of  weather  ;  he  fell  into  the  b  i 
Government,  and  was  tlirowninto  the  Tower.     The  record  of  his  cxarafii 
is  a  doonment  of  remarkable  interest  and  value.     He  aeema  to  have  • 
before  the  end  of  1565,  and  found  his  wjiy  to  Ulnter,  where  Shaii« 
Shane  was  master  of  Armagh  in  15f:^        '    '       '       ''        ' 

rcasion  of  tho  see.     There  is  a  1' 
Henry  Sidney,  dated  in  Decemljc.,  i,  .-,  .,.  .......  ;. 

Armagh,  even  including  the  cathedral,  in  spite  of   hia  eut 
would  not  agree  to  the  old  worship  beincj  peaceably  uat  i 
country,  in  which  ease  Shane,  so  far  from  desti'oying  aacieil  1 
'  lielp  in  restoring  them.     Kvcnttially,  towar<la  the  cud  of  15 ($7, 
Stdney^  who  sent  him  to  London.     He  seems  to  have  been  Luipi  ii^r 
rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  1585,     (See  '*  Original  Letters,*^  etlited  by  > 

The  long  and  glorious  line  of  Irish  prirn»+'°     - -nmencing  with  Sv.  i 
through  Cromer,  Dowdall,  and  the  confe-  1  Creagh^  has  been  C( 

break  down  to  tho  present  primate,  Dr.  jm.     This  must  be 

Cbnrob  principlcji  that  i»top  short  of  the  lowest  EraatianLsm ;  as  alf' 
all  hia  auccesaors  were  simply  schismatical  intrudera^  inveated  with  t 
tyranny  of  the  dvil  power. 
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tinted  at  moral  delinquencies.  After  a  long  correspondence^  Curwin 
secured  the  nomination  to  the  sec  of  Oxford,  and  then  resigned  the 
archbishopic.* 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  15C0  was  Roland  Baron;  he  died  the 
following  year.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  he 
accepted  the  Qucen^s  supremacy,  and  the  fact  that  after  his  death  the 
Government  made  no  nomination  to  the  see  for  six  years,  is  an  indirect 
proof  that  during  that  time  a  Protestant  bishop  could  not  have  safely 
resided  there.  Hence  arises  a  strong  reflex  improbability  of  Baron's 
ha\nng  conformed  to  the  Elizabethan  religion.  Maurice  Gibbouj  nomi- 
nated probably  by  the  papal  nuncio  mentioned  in  a  note  on  the  last  page, 
succeeded  Baion.  This  Gibbon  and  the  Qucen*s  nominee^  a  renegade 
Irishman  named  McCaghwell,  had  a  violent  altercation  when  the  latter 
came  to  Cashel  in  1567.  Gibbon  is  said  to  have  wounded  the  intmder 
with  a  skenc  and  then  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  IDTS.f 

Christopher  Bodekin  had  been  translated  from  Kilmacduagh  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Tu  am  in  1537*  CottonJ  says  of  him  that  "he 
appears  to  have  pliantly  conformed  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  reigning 
monarch/'  but  gives  no  evidence  of  this.  In  the  Carew  papers  there 
is  a  memorial  from  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  to  the  Queen, 
dated  in  1559,  praying  her  to  confirm  a  friend  of  theirs  as  Dean  of 
Tuam.  This  looks  suspicious  at  fir?*t  sight ;  but  when  we  remember 
that  in  1550  it  was  not  yet  certainly  known  that  the  Queen  would 
attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  Ireland,  tlie  circumstance  is  seen  to 
have  little  or  no  importance,  Again^  considering  the  power  of  the 
De  Burgos  in  Connaught,  and  their  known  attachment  at  this  time 
to  the  old  religion,  it  is  incredible  that  an  archbishop,  iiviug  amongst 
them,  and  not  under  compulsion,  should  have  ceased  to  say  mass,  and 
introduced  a  service  inEnglidi  which  not  one  iii  iQ:n  persons  in  his  province 
could  understand.  It  is  true  that  after  15G2  there  was  a  succession  of  pre- 
sidents of  Connaught  residing  atGalway,  and  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  lord  deputy;  but  these  officers,  so  long  as  they  could  suppress  or 
prevent  rebellion,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  religion  cither  of  the 
people  or  of  the  clergy  till  a  considerably  later  period, § 

•  The  nuncio  tiroWd^d  for  the  splritiial  wants  of  tlic  Dubllu  CaI holies  by  giving  tAcolties 

to  a  .      '         ' '    '  !,  Thailens  Newirjau  ;  Lut  theficw  wa^*  m>t  tilled  up  for  many  yoara. 

Dii^  .1*  Angli> Irish  Govemmeut,  and  a  Catholic  archbishop  actiu£thero 

.  as  fiuo.x    .  ,1.  .^  ....   »-^^"  "f  K^vr^liMth  would  havt)  been  courting  either  death  or  perpfiuftl 
iSmprisonmeDt     Uat  of  ti        i  ive  primates,  commencing  with  Creagh  (who  ib  Bftid  to 

"  »ve  l»ceu  pnisonedby  \n^  j  ul-  r  .  i  lur,  Creagh,  McUacran,  Kedmond,  and  Brady*  are  hold 
Ito  hAve  been  lu  arty  if,  and  one,  U'Doveney,  a  confessor*     (See  Biiihop  Mt>ran*a  "  Hiatory  of 

he    Catholic    Arclibidhops   of    Dublin/"    and    Myles    O^Kein^'d    **  SiilforingB    of    Irisb 

Cfttholics."') 

t  Sir  Jamc^-a  Ware's 


Hibemia  Sacnu' 


Tlie  martyrdom  of  Gibbon *k  auccc»5or»  Dennod 
i.rr  \r,^«  f  ^'l^piUy  (in  the  work  above  cited)  from 
I  to  the  hands  of  Wallop,  the  deputy,  in 
U  was  hanged. 

%  Sinw  thi«  w^B  jienned,  the  writer  boa  Fcen  tlie  pamphlet  on  *' Episcopal  Sncct^sion  in 
'      '        Mnrao.  who  proTes  that  Budckio,  although  he  cuuipHed  to  Bomo  extent 
of  Uenry  VIII.,  waa  ever  afterwards  a  coiiaiatent  Catholic^  and  w&a 
-w^.,,^, ,,  ..j.i  ,i  iiT-Lod  as  «ucb  both  by  Cardinal  Pole  aud  tbo  uunaio  Father  Wolf, 

3  F  2 
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We  find,  therefore^  that  of  three  Iriiih  archbishops  living  at  the  date 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity^  one  conformed,  but  the  two  others,  so  far  a* 
is  known^  remained  Catholics. 

But  it  will  be  asked — Does  not  the  very  fact  of  their  retaining  their 
sees  prove  that  they  conformed  ?  Wc  unhesitatingly  answer — No, 
And  here  we  touch  the  root  of  the  misconception  which  has  so  long 
prevail edj  and  which  arises  from  confounding  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land with  those  of  England.  That  Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  retained 
his  sec  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  conformed. 
But  that  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  or  Baron,  Archbishop  of  Cashclj  or 
O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  retained  each  his  see  after  the  Irish  Act  of 
Uniformity,  merely  proves  that  the  Government,  though  it  hail  the  will, 
had  not  for  a  long  time  t!ie  power  to  establish  Protestantism  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Tippcrary,  and  Clare. 

Of  twenty-three  suffragan  bishops  occupying  the  Irish  sees  in  1560, 
one,  O'Fihel,  Bishop  of  Leighlin>  certainly  conformed  ;  two  were  deprived 
for  refusing  to  conform — viz,,  Walsh  of  Meath,  and  Leverous  of  Kildare; 
the  conduct  of  four  (Ossory,  Ferns,  Cork,  and  Cloufert)  is  more  or  le» 
doubtful ;  while  as  to  all  the  rest,  sixteen  in  number,  there  is  no  TCBSon 
whatever  for  doubting  that  they  all  died  as  they  had  lived — good  Catholic 
prelates,  celebrating  mass  duly,  and  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Queen '• 
supremacy  as  irreligious  and  irrational.  The  particulars  are  given  in  a 
note.* 

•  Province  of  Armngh. — Concerning  tbe  Bisbops  WaU  of  ClonmacaoUe,  Mageiua  of  Down 
imd  CouDor,  McMahou  of  Ard&gb,  and  A.  Magenis  of  Bromore,  we  have  no  si^ecial  iufor* 
mation.  But  as  all  tlieso  dioceses  were  outside  the  pole,  it  ia  extremely  improbable^  for  tli« 
reasons  given  in  tbe  text^  that  the  bisbopa  complied  in  any  way  witli  the  new  relii^on.  The 
BiBhop  of  Kilmorc,  Ricbikrd  Bra^y,  who  had  come  to  the  see  in  ]&57i  was  i  '  '  '  ly  a 
Catholic,  for  wc  henr  (Uotton*a  ^^Faeti")  of  his  having  been  cxpolted  by  Pcmt  ;ty» 

in  1585,  Of  the  dioccsea  of  Clogher,  Dorry^  and  Raiihoo,  Leland  himself  admu^  ..„.,-.  the 
<iftt©  of  1570,  that  they  were  **  stiU  zrnnted  by  the  rope  without  control.**  The  Bishop  of 
^leatb,  Wiikh,  his  diocoso  being  witnin  the  i>ale  and  sabj«ict  t^)  the  direct  action  of  th« 
Government^  wan  deprived,  as  already  stated,  for  refusing  to  conform. 

There  ia»  therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  om  of  thr  nine  taffroffan  fiyUijH  rf 
Armafjht  occupying  the  sees  in  J5«0,  complied  with  the  now  religion, 

Ptoiince  of  Dublin, — O'Fihel  of  Leighlin,  a  diocese  partly  within  the  pale,  and  Bubje<^  to 
tbe  intluencc  of  tbe  Butlers,  who  M^erc  friends  of  the  Goverumeut,  eonfonnod  ;  see  theCaw* 
papers  under  15S9  and  1500.  It  may  be  gravely  suspected  that  Tbonory  ofOnory  aui 
Pcvereux  of  Ferns  did  tbe  same.  Both  these  dioceses  were  within  easy  roAoh  of  ib* 
Governnient  or  the  Butlers.  The  bishops,  too,  are  said  to  have  been  piUagers  of  the  8<sa> 
and  the  note  of  depredation  ia  a  strong  pritnd  fatie  mark  of  an  Eliimbetban  bishop.  Ths 
remaining  bishop,  Loverous  of  Kildare^  a  diocese  within  the  pate,  waa  deprived  for  noik* 
confonoity. 

Prwince  of  CmhiL — Concerning  the  Bishops  Raymond  de  Bnrgo  of  Emly^  P.  Walsh  oi 
Waterford,  tnd  O^Brien  of  KUlaloei,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  Bpedal  ioformatiao^ 
but  there  appears  to  be  uo  reason  to  s  appose  that  any  of  them  conionndd.  According  to 
Biihop  Mant'a  list,  no  Protestant  bishop  sat  at  Ardfert  till  15B8;  but  '*  James  Fit/^njAuries 
...  *  appears  as  Biahoj^  of  Ardfert  in  1551,  and  again  in  157'j*'  (Cotton)  •  this  tbi^refora 
was  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  conduct  of  Skiddy,  Bishop  of  Cork,  is  a  1  '  '  -^cx 

recoraraonded  to  the  Queen  in  1562  that  he  should  have  **  letters  pat  of 

(.'ork."  Yet  as  we  find  him  resigning  the  see  in  1566,  probably  uu^c.  ^  .  .^o,.. ..  „„^  tbf 
Clovernmcut,  and  signing  his  name  a  year  or  two  afterwards  as  witness  to  an  agreement  ta 
which  the  Karl  of  l^camond,  a  staunch  Catholic,  was  a  {larty,  it  seems  likely  that,  even  if 
he  showed  tomporaty  weakness,  it  did  not  extend  to  the  leii^h  of  conformity.  As  to  LjiCir« 
Bishop  of  Limeriekf  who  resigned  in  1571 »  Maat  doubted  whether  religion  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  resignation.  But  a  letter  in  the  Carew  papers  (1562)  in  which  Boncx  deocriiicf 
Lacy  as  *'  a  stnbboni  and  disobedient  man  in  causes  of  religion,"  leaves  no  dotibt  oo  ths 
iul^jcct  of  \u9  Catholicity,  and  laakes  it  idl  bat  certain  that  Ms  resignation  mm  oompukory. 
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In  factj  whoever  will  plunge  for  himself  into  the  confused  and  melan- 
choly anoak  of  [reland  at  this  period  will  become  convineed  not  only 
that  the  bishops,  with  very  few  exceptions^  refused  to  conform,  and 
were  backed  in  this  attitude  by  their  countrymen,  but  that  the  Govern* 
inent  did  not  even  expect  conformity  except  as  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
gradual  process  of  intimidation,  corruption,  and  violence.  It  is  siguifi* 
«ant  that  among  the  "  instructions"  from  the  Queen  to  Sussex  in  1559, 
there  is  one  enjoining  him  to  impose  the  use  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  force  in  England  upon  such  members  of  the  Irish  Council  as  were 
"  native-born  subjects  of  this  realm  of  England ;"  whence  it  is  clear  that 
the  Irish  members  might,  if  they  pleased,  remain  Catholics.  The  poli- 
ticians and  soldiers  who  carried  out  the  Queen's  tyrannous  policy  in 
Ireland,  cared  little  about  religion  ;  but  after  a  time  they  came  to  sec 
that  the  difference  of  religion  might  be  made  a  pretext  for  robbing  the 
natives  of  their  landj  and  thereupon  their  zeal  waxed  fervent.  But  they 
could  only  proceed  gradually.  In  the  pale.  Cur  win  apostatized,  Walsh  and 
Leverous  were  deprived,  and  Devereux  probably  was  more  or  less  conform- 
able. A  Protestant  primate  couldj  after  some  years,  be  set  up  at  Armagh, 
because  a  strong  English  garrison  was  maintained  there.  In  other  parts 
<if  the  country,  as  the  Government  waxed  strong,  the  Catholic  bishops 
were  forced  to  resign,  or,  if  their  deaths  were  waited  for,  Protestants 
were  appointed  in  their  places.  Thus  we  find  Skiddy  resigning  Cork  in 
1566^  Lacy  resigning  Limerick  in  1571,  and  Brady  driven  from  Kilmore 
in  1585.  It  is  clear  both  that  the  Government  found  ecclesiastics  of 
the  kind  required  ditlicult  to  obtain,  and  also  that,  when  obtained  and 
appointed,  they  could  only  with  great  difficulty  realise  the  emoluments 
of  their  sees,  owing  to  the  loathing  with  which  the  people  regarded 
them.  This  explains  the  curious  accumulation  of  episcopal  dignities  on 
one  head;  thus  we  find  ''^  Miler  Magragh"  holding  in  1570,  along  with 
the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  the  sees  of  Waterford,  Killala,  and  Achonry ; 
George  Mountgoraery,  in  1605,  holding  the  sees  of  Raphoc  and 
along  with  Clogher  !* 

With  regard  to  the  third  point — the  light  in  which  the  new  religion 
was  regarded  by  the  Irish  laity— the  audacious  assertion  that  '^  the 
entire  mass  of  the  population  outwardly  conformed  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Established  Chureh,''t  can  be  soon  disposed  of.  A  report  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council,  quoted  by  Mant,  states  that  in   1565^  '*  as  for  religion, 

Oloyne  was  at  this  time  bold  with  Cork.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Doss,  Thotiuis  O'Herlngh}*,  sat 
hi  tho  CottDcU  of  Trent ;  after  his  return  he  was  imprisoned  by  Perrott,  the  deputy,  but 
Itbcrati'd  after  throe  ycnrs ;  he  administej  ed  his  dioceae,  under  persecution,  till  his  death  ia 
1570. 

Prot'ince  of  Tattm. — The  reeorda  of  thia  province  are  obscure.     It  ia  not  eert&inJy  known 

who  were  Biflhops  of  Kiifenora  and  Killal;i  in  lofiO.    Eugene  U'Hftrt,  the  \^elM£no>vii  Bishop 

I  of  AchoorVi  appointed  by  the  Pope  in  l5fJ2,  assisted  at  the  Councd  of  Trent  in  the  following 

K     A  ^ade  of  doubt  attaches  to  tlte  conduct  of  I^oland  deBurgo,  Bifibop  of  Cloniert,  wUo 

lied  for  the  see  of  Elphin,  in  commendamf  to  Edward  VL,  in  1532.     Yet,  if  we  consider 

at  '      '       '  "t,.    Burgos  and  O'Connors,  who,  in  ejiite  of  the  presidents  of  Con- 

nai  ;  they  pleased,  it  will  appear  increoible  that  he  should  have  con< 

<aru4- 1  ,  t  i  ,.,v^..,^.....  a.     Kilmacduagh  was  at  that  time  united  to  Tnam* 

*  Mant  J  i«9  lifts  at  the  end  of  his  history.  f  See  p.  U . 
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there  was  but  small  appearance  of  it ;  the  churches  uncovered,*  and  tl 
clergy  scattered^  and  scarce  the  being  of  a  God  known  to  those  ignorant 
and  brutish  people*^^  Eleven  years  later^  in  1576,  Sidney  describes  in 
a  letter  to  the  Queen  the  religious  desolation  of  the  diocese  of  Mrath, 
and  adds,  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  *'  best  peopled  diocei*e,  and  beat 
governed  county  '^  in  Ireland,  ''  easy  it  is  for  your  Majesty  to  conjec- 
ture in  what  case  the  rest  is,  where  little  or  no  reformation^  either  of 
rdigion  or  manners,  hath  yet  been  planted  and  continued  amonff  them" 
(The  italics  arc  our  own,)  Leland  himself,  writing  of  the  early  yea» 
of  the  Queen's  reign,  says  that  "the  people  were  left  without  any 
religious  worship  or  institution.  Even  in  places  of  moat  civility,  the 
statutes  lately  made  [Act  of  Uniformity*  &c.]  were  evaded  or  neglected 
with  impunity/'t  Eut  it  is  needless  to  waste  more  words  to  prove  a 
fact  BO  notorious,  that  only  through  force  or  corruption  did  the  new 
religion  make  any  way  with  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the  appetite  of  i:.ngti^^h  ania 
Scotch  adventurers  for  Irish  land  having  been  temporarily  glutted, 
partly  by  the  Desmond  confiscations,  partly  by  the  iniquitous  planta* 
tion  of  Ulster,   tlie    addce  of  Bacon  was   followed,   and   the  Catholic 

^religion  was  more  or  less  tolerated.  A  gleam  of  prosperity  shone  on 
the  unhappy  laud.  Tlie  negotiations  which  passed  between  the  coo* 
federated  Catholic  lords  and  prelates  and  the  King's  Government 
towards  tlie  close  of  the  civil  war  evince  a  temper  of  conciliation^  a 
spirit  of  equity  and  reasonableness^  which,  could  they  have  borne  Jhui 
in  legislation^  would  liave  prevented  the  horrible  calamities  of  later 
times.  With  these  civilized  utterances  it  is  insti-uctive,  yet  most  mclan- 
cholyi  to  compare  the  fierce  fanatical  ravings  of  Milton,  who,  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Regicide  Government,  had  been  instructed  to  denounce 
the  treaty  between  Ormond  and  the  Catholics. §  Again  the  land-sharks 
appear  on  the  scene,  following  in  the  train  of  the  disciplined  and  well- 
armed  suldif^rs  of  the  Parliament ;  and  the  "  cur«e  of  Cromwell  '*  fell 
upon  Ireland.  The  land-hunger  of  the  adventurers  whetted  their 
bigotry,  and  their  bigotry  justified  their  land-hunger ;  it  **  blessed  it  and 
approved   it  with  a  text.''     The   people  were   effectually  crushed  and 

^mercilessly  despoiled;  yet  it  shoidd  be  noted,  that  both  before  and  after 
this  period,  whenever  they  obtained  some  freedom  of  action,  one  of  the 
first  uses  which  they  made  of  it  was  to  put  down  the  intrusive  heretical 
Church  in  their  midst.      In  the   rising  of  1641  the  Protectant  bisliops 

Pflirere  obliged  to  disappear  into  private  life;  and  in  1689,  among  the  few 

•  *.f.,  unroofed.  i  **  History  of  Irelaiul/'  ii.  |n  22  ' 

J  Qftreudau'e  *'  Short  View  of  the  St&to  of  Irelami,''  passim.  ^ 

%  "  Obaervations  on  the  Articles  of  l*ea4?e,  ['  1 64J)-     Coi  ^li 

of  Lincolu,  in  hi«  able  "  Life  uf  Milton'*  i-eccntlv  i> 
]  '     -f  tolcrfttion  19  maintained."     It  mti8t  hav    ' 

I.  '^IdtoD  aays,  inter  aliii  Mimilia^  **  If  it  can 

li.     .,        ...iL-jaanced  popery  or  nnniMts    Lat    lii'.o   cvci )  * 

thrown  down  tbcir  public  -  ilined  tbeni  to  the  f  iivul  i^  %atk 

wiiicli  ia  not  within  oar  rca I  ,  ,  .  »  tUey  doubt  ii  .UErat  Uii^ 

golvea«  not  the  subvertcn,  but  th@  d^Xt^udcrii  i^nd  mftintaineri,  of  true  luix^ivu.'^ 
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Acts  passed  by  James  II/s  Irish  Parliamentj  was  one  to  transfer  the 
tithes  from  the  Protestant  holders  to  the  Catholic  parish  priests.  On 
the  other  handj  the  Protestant  bishops  and  clergy^  with  one  or  two 
bright  exceptions,  like  Bedell  and  Berkeley,  observed  the  general  line 
of  behariour  which  was  conformable  to  their  origin  and  antecedents. 
FVom  none  of  them  proceeded  any  protest  against  the  persecuting  penal 
code,  which,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  was  framed  after  the 
Revolution  for  the  gradual  extirpation  of  "the  Irish  Catholics.  Anglo- 
Irish  bishops  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  punishments  so  bar- 
barously inhuman  that  English  statesmen  stood  aghast  and  refused  to 
consent  to  them.  The  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Cloghcr  are 
appended  to  a  letter  from  the  Irish  Privy  Council  to  the  Lords  Justice*, 
dated  in  1719,  recommending  the  infliction  on  all  unregistered  priests  and 
friars  coming  into  Ireland  of  a  punishment  so  atrocious  that  it  cannot  be 
named  here,  further  than  by  saying  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  practice 
of  the  Turkish  seraglio.*  The  names  of  these  remarkable  prelates,  Dr, 
John  Evans  and  Dr.  John  Stearne,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  this  Anglo-Irish  Church  deprived  of  State 
patronage  and  power ;  but  the  wonder  is^  not  that  this  act  of  justice 
was  performed  in  1869,  but  that  it  was  so  long  delayed.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  the  Irish  Catholics  can  be  satisfied  with  a  settlement 
which  left  the  two  ancient  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  St.  Canice's  at  Kil* 
kenny,  and  other  venerable  churches,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
the  faith  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  historic  skctcli  which  we  have  traced  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
oiake  manifest  the  essentially  heretical  and  schismatical  character  of 
the  institution  which  reared  this  doughty  controversialist,  whom  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  decorate  with  their  appro- 
bation. Belonging  to  such  a  Church,  Br.  Littledalc,  with  his  High 
Church  principles,  stands  upon  ground  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  party  professing  the  same  principles  in  England.  During  all  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  surrounded  by  true  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops;  he  knew  that  similar  priests  and  bishops  had  held  the  same 
sees  and  cures,  with  full  acceptance  from  the  Irish  people,  since  Ireland 

♦  Lecky's  "History  of  the  Eig}itc*.'otli  Contury,'*  i.  p,  207. 

Mr*  Froude,  in  his  **  English  io  Irelximl^'*  devottjs  two  or  three  pages  to  the  palliation  of 
thli  »cverity  i  but  pcrhapfi  wc  ahould  understand  hira  to  apeak  ironically.  Perhaps  ho 
mmnM  to  say,/*  ii  ar^nments  can  be  found  to  gloss  over  even  an  enormity  like  this,  let  not 
peo*>i»  *w'  n'irtled  by  defencea  which  they  may  meet  with  of  other  ciigineriea  of  coercion,  auch 
aA  r  tion  ami  the  like,   intcj  thinking  them  jiistiiiable.^'    If  he  is  to  be  takea 

aeii  iiinet  iufer  that  he  hold^  the  snppresaion  of  CathoUeism  to  be  an  end  eo  emi* 

uenUy  beucliciol  that  the  nae  of  means  which  he  wonhl  pronounce  detestablo  i^f  employed 
licainst  Turka  or  ProU-»tants,  may  be  allowable,  or  at  least  defensible,  agiunst  Catholics.  If 
this  l>e  hisj  mc'inin^,  it  seems  a  little  hard.  Does  be  forj^et  that  he  wrote  the  *'  Life  af  S^ 
Niniau^'  in  early  lite  ?  St*  Niniaii  must  have  l>eeii  much  the  sookc  tort  of  man  a^  theae  poo 
Imh  friars; — !■  ^^^  t'*'-  n-x^.^.s  .  r— ,|— bred  tht»  same  kind  of  life.  Mr.  Fronde  must  pardon 
QB  for  aayin]^  iopiat  of  the  Tudor  5y ate m  la  one   of  the  most  brilliant 

persooB  of  his  -onvcrta  to  hia  way  of  thinking  are  likely  to  become  tbo 

riveree  of  brilliaiil.  In  hiiu  th«  vmdication  of  tyranny  ia  but  the  cotUre-coup  of  a  vanished 
enthusiasm ;  those  who  ncTor  knew  the  enthusiasm,  such  a  vindication^  if  conNincing,  can 
aoly  d^smoralizo  and  degrade. 
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was  first  converted ;  he  knew  that  they  agreed  in  doctrine  with  the 
Apostolic  Sec,  and  with  all  the  churches  of  the  Latin  Communion ; 
yet  he  deliberately  rejected  their  teaching,  and  ^^chose'^  a  system  for 
hiraselfj  which  is  a  medley  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  opinions.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  thU  is  the  position  of  all,  or  even  the  majorityt 
of  the  Irish  Protestants.  Most  of  them  regard  the  Bible  as  a  kind  of 
Delphic  oracle ;  forget^  or  do  not  know^  that  its  canon  was  settled  by 
the  Church,  and  not  closed  till  the  fourth  century ;  reject  Church 
tradition ;  and  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist* 
These  may  act  in  perfect  good  faith  in  rejecting  the  Catholicism  which 
surrounds  them ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  credit  an  Irish  Protestant  with 
entire  sincerity,  and  invincible^  inculpable  ignorance,  who  accepts  Catholic 
doctrine^  or  a  great  part  of  it^  on  the  priesthood,  the  Eucharist,  and 
perhaps  the  sacraments  generally^  who  does  not  wholly  reject  ecclesiaa* 
tical  tradition,  and  who  appears  to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  eccleaiastical  history.  Such  an  one— rejecting  the  Roman  Church 
— must  needs  hate  and  malign  her ;  in  no  other  way  could  he  make 
out  a  plausible  ease  for  himself  against  her  claims.  Accordingly,  we 
have  here  a  volume  of  nearly  two  himdred  pages,  teeming  with  aociuui- 
tions  and  misrepresentations  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Let  the 
Anglican  waverers  rest  assured  that  if  they  turn  back  to  the  system 
of  Cranmer  and  Bucer  for  the  reasons  supplied  to  them  by  Dr.  Little* 
dale,  their  Anglicanism  will  have  changed  its  character ;  it  will  thereafter 
be  wilful,  not  involuntary — Anglo-Irish^  not  English. 

Some  Catholic  theologian  will  doubtless  undertake,  or  has  already 
undertaken,  to  reply  to  Dr.  Littledale,  point  by  point,  on  the  entire 
series  of  objections  and  charges  with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
Roman  Church.  But  there  are  many  misrepresentations  under 
the  head  of  doctrine  so  glaring  that  any  moderately-instructed 
Catholic  can  refute  them ;  while  there  is  another  large  class  of 
misleadiug  statements  in  which,  history,  not  dogma,  being  appealed 
to,  reply  is  still  more  easy.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  portion  of  each  class  of  charges,  We 
hope  to  show  so  much  cause  for  impugning  either  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Littledale's  facts  or  the  logic  of  his  conclusions,  tbat  Anglican 
waverers  who  read  bis  book  may  be  induced  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment, pending  the  appearance  of  that  comprehensive  reply  which  may 
confidently  be  expected.  On  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  book 
weaves  such  an  elaborate  tissue  of  misrepresentation,  that  a  detailed  rt*ply 
within  the  space  at  our  command  is  iin practicable.  Still,  even  hcrc^ 
**  a  plain  tale"  may  go  some  way  in  "  putting  down^'  Dr.  littledale; 
we  shall  bave  no  diflSculty  in  showing  that  the  Catholic  system  is  not 
what  he  asserts  it  to  be,  though  what  it  is  we  shall  leave  it  to  more 
competent  hands  to  trace*  Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  two  or  three 
miscellaneons  charges,  such  as  that  (p.  164)  inculpating  the  late  Father 
Faber^s  orthodoxy. 
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I,  Misstatements  relating  to  Roman  doctrine  or  worsliip  : — 
L  Dr.  Littledale  says  (p.  4G)  tbat  tbe  Roman  Clmrcli  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling,   if   she  has   not  already   fallenj  into   the  error   of 

■  offering  sacrifice,  not  to  Almighty  God^  bnt  to  one  of  His  creatures, 
"  When  special  altars  of  Mary  are  erected,  ....  when  votive  gifts 
and  offerings,  such  as  were  of  the  natnre  of  sacrifice  in  pagan  times, 
B  as  lights,  incense,  and  flowers,  are  incessantly  m:ide  to  her,  and  when, 
H  finally,  the  Mass  itself  b  celebrated  again  and  again  in  her  honour,  and 
her  Litany  is  usually  sung  before  the  Sacrament  in  the  rite  of  Benedic- 
tion, what  becomes  of  Bellarmine^s  safeguard"  [that  sacrifice  is  offered 
to  God  alone,  though  in  external  acts  of  worship  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
distinction]  ? 

Does  Dr.  Littledale  really  suppose  that  the  "  altars  of  Mary"  mean, 
altars  on  which  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Mary  ?  lie  cannot  think  so,  for  he 
knows  that  we  have  altars  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  altars  of  St.  Philip, 

■  altars  of  St.  Thomas  :\  Becket,  altai's  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne, 
and  of  a  hundred  other  saints  ;  and  he  will  hardly  accuse  us  of  offering 
to  all  these  that  rite  of  sacrifice  which  we  conless  is  reserved  for  God 
^ alone.  The  altar  of  a  saint  is,  of  course,  an  altar  erected  under  that 
B  Sttict^s  invocation,  that  sacrifice  may  be  offered  upon  it  to  Almighty 
God, 

Catholics  honour  Mary,  and  also  inferior  skints,  by  the  burning  of 
lights ;  but  between  this  practice  and  the  rite  of  sacrifice  there  is  no 
relation  whatever.  As  to  incense, — while  it  is  chiefly  used  at  Mass  and 
Benediction,  and  has  a  peculiar  symbolical  relation  to  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice,  it  is  also  used,  on  other  lines  of  symbolism,  in  various 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  incensing  of  tombs  and  coffms  ;  all  which  Dr. 
Littledale  might  learn  by  considting  liturgical  works.  Cei-tainly  we  offer 
flowers  and  every  beautiful  thing  within  oor  reach  in  honour  of  Mary ;  and 
Dr,  Littledale  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  these  things  "  in  pagan  times" 
would  have  had  the  nature  of  sacrifice.  "  Rustic  Phidyle"  crowned  her 
''  little  gods''  with  rosemary  and  myrtle  ;*  her  successor,  the  Italian 
peasant-girl  of  to-day,  burns  caudles  and  arranges  flowers  before  a 
picture  or  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The  external  acts  are  much  the  same, 
but  the  interior  purpose  is  radically  different ;  Phidyle  owned  more  gods 
than  one,  but  her  Christian  representative  adores  one  God  in  Trinity, 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  mankind,  all  the  time  that  she  is  paying 
honour  to  the  higlicst  of  11  is  human  creatures,  through  whose  help  she 
bopes  to  obtain  the  effect  of  her  prayers.  Certainly  the  Mass  is  often 
celebrated  "  in  her  honour,'^  just  as  it  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  every 
laint  whose  festival  is  set  down  in  the  missal.  Such  partial  appropria- 
lions  and  applications  of  the  sacrifice  in  no  way  interfere  with  its 
iirection,  which  is  always  to  Almighty  God.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
jitany  of  Loretto  is  continually  sung  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at 
benediction ;    but    what   then  ?     Does    Dr.   Littledale   suppose    that 
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Catholics  make  a  confusion  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Heaven  and 
the  Div^ne  presence  on  the  altar?  If  he  docs^  he  is  entirely  miatakeii. 
The  use  of  the  Litany  means,  we  suppose,  something  like  this — that 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who,  though  in  Heaven,  can,  and  does,  through 
God's  appointment  and  power,  give  ear  to  our  supplications,  is 
addressed  by  all  those  tender  titles  which  inventive  love  has  found  for 
her,  and  entreated  to  intercede  with  her  Divine  Son,  there  present  on  j 
the  altar,  on  behalf  of  her  knceliug  children.  How  is  the  incommma-  ' 
cable  rite  of  sacrifice  diverted  by  such  addresses  from  its  proper  object?  ' 

2.  The  honours  which  we  pay  to  Our  Lady  amount,  says  Dr.  Little-  ' 
dale  (p.  47),  "in  the  most  Ultramontane  quarters,^'  to  ''the  dethrone* 
ment  of  Almighty  God  .  -  .  ,  and  the  substitution  of  another  sovereign 
ruler,  another  object  of  worship.^^  Similarly,  on  p.  120,  ho  says  that 
''the  Father  and  Christ  are  avoided  and  shrunk  from,  as  pitilen 
judges."  But  the  climax  in  this  direction  is  reached  by  the  R«t. 
Dr.  Archer  Gurney,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chu}*ch  Times  of  the  13th 
February  last,  makes  the  wicked  assertion,  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  a 
large  part  of  France,  ''  all  trust  in  God  the  Father  is  wholly  lost. 

These  scandalous  calumnies,  though  perhaps  they  deser\*e  no  reply, 
may  yet  be  confuted  so  easily  that  we  shall  not  let  them  pass.  Dr. 
Littledale  and  Dr.  Archer  Gurney  will  not  deny  that  Mass  is  aaidi  in  1 
Spain^  Italy,  &c.,  as  regularly  as  in  less  '^Ultramontane  quarters;' 
nor  that  the  clergy  of  those  countries  zealously  urge  the  laity  Id 
attend  Mass  frequently  and  devoutly.  Yet  what  happens  every  day, 
when  the  canon  of  the  Mass  is  reached  ?  The  faithful,  following  the 
priest,  have  toiled  up  the  mount  of  Eueharistic  adoration;  they  have  wiid 
to  themselves,  "  Where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- offering  ?"  and  have  tieftid 
the  answer  in  their  hearts,  "  God  shall  provide  Himself  a  victim,  lOjr 
son;"  the  consecration  has  been  made ;  Christ  has  descended  and  » ' 
mystically  immolated   on  the  altar;  and  then  the  priest,    ^  iu 

the  presence  of  the  saving  victim,  raises  his  voice,  and  utu :  ,  .  .  his 
own  name  and  that  of  all  present, — what  ?  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  to  saint  or  angel  ?  No,  but  that  royal  prayer,  that  Pntrr 
Nosier  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  compiled  for  us  and  taught  us,  that 
with  it  we  might  acceptably  approach  the  Universal  Father,  in  the  fir*t 
part  of  which  wc  adore  and  acknowledge  His  majesty  and  right,  iu  the  | 
second  implore  help  and  pardon  for  oui-sclves,  His  erring  creatures**  ' 
Now  this  is  what  happens  every  time  thai  Mass  tjt  iaid.f  What  becomes 
then  of  the  charge  of  "  dethroning  *'  Almighty  God,  and  of  having 
lost  ''  ail  trust  in  God  the  Father  *'  ? 

It  might  be  added,  that  (as   our  accuscra,  if  they  read  the  lives  of 
Rainta,  must  know  full  well,  and,  if  they  do  not  read  them^  they  should 

•  The  Bigtiificttnce  of  this  use  of  the  Pattr  Notter  \b  obscured  ta  Iliu  Anghcan  utfiea  IJjT 
iti  post ponemGnt  till  after  the  commutuon. 

t  The  objection  that  the  tervico  ib  in  a  *'dead  kngttttge"  it  iimpplicAblc  li*  i  ««» 

IB  no  (-*atholio  worshipper  in  the  world,  who»  upou  heariug  the  words  **  VmUt  ^la* 

not  sappJy  the  rest  ot  the  prayer  in  hia  ownhmguiige. 
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Etot  Speak  so  confidently  about  our  religion)  the  Catliolic  idea  of  sanctity 

[iinplies  an  habitual   union  with   God  as   its   essential   condition.     The 

aore  confirmed  the  sanctity,  the  closerj  the  more  fully  realized  is  this 

mion.     Let  any  life  of  a  saint  be  taken  up  at  hazard,  and  it  will  supply 

roof  of  what  has  been  just  said.     Thus^  in  the  life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima^ 

rhom  Dr*  Littledale  would  probably  consider  a  very  "  Ultramontane  " 

Baint  indeed,  wc  read  that  *^  she  had  attained   so  perfect  a  union  with 

lod  that   she  could  not  turn  her  thoughts  from  Him,  even  if  she  had 

ished  to  apply  them  to  something  else ;  hence  she  was  never  diverted 

from   Him  by  her  exterior  occupations,  nor  by  the   violence  of  her  ill- 

nesscsj  Which  caused  her  excessive  pain/'   This  does  not  exactly  look  as 

if  the  ^'  substitution   of  another  sovereign  ruler  ^'  for  Almighty    God 

would  ha%'e  suited  either  St.  Kose  or  her  spiritual  guides. 

3.  *'  Ait  Roman   Catholic   confessors  are  now  bound  to  follow  in  the 
tconfes^ional"    (the   italics  are   Dr.    Littledalc^s)    "the  teaching  of  St. 

Alphonsus  Liguori''  (p.  11). 
^^  This  is  simply  untrue  ;  confessors  are  not  so  bound-  The  reason 
^■bf  the  obligation  is  said  to  be,  that  St,  Alphonsus  is  a  Doctor  of  the 
^BChnrch ;  and  Benedict  XIV.  is  quoted  as  an  authority.  But  in  an 
^Bartiele  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  theologian)  which 
^■^ppeared  in  the  Tablet  of  the  7th  February  last,  it  is  denied  that  Benedict 
^  XIY,  ever  wrote  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  a  genuine  passage  from 
^thc  works  of  that  Pope  is  giveuj  in  which  he  lays  down  the  very  opposite 
riew.  For  he  quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of  the  monk  Nicholas, 
in  a  letter  to  Peter  of  Cclle^  about  St,  Bernard,  which  was  to  this 
Bflfect  : — *^  He  [St.  Bernard]  is  exempt  [from  human  judgment] ^  so  that 
re  may  not  doubt  of  his  glory,  but  not  so  that  we  may  not  dispute  his 
^word,"  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  a  reasoned  and  temperate  dissent 
jm  particular  opinions  held  by  St*  Alphonsus  is  as  much  open  to 
Catholic  theologians  now,  as  the  like  dissent  from  opinions  advanced 
'l)y  so  great  a  doctor  as  St*  Thomas  (of  which  the  writer  in  the  Tablet 
ives  instances)  was  open  to  St.  Alphonsus. 

4,  The   moral   teaching  of  St.   Alphonsus,  whose  authority  he  had 
lus  over-stated,   is   alleged   by  Dr.  Littledale   to  be  governed  by  the 

principle  of  Probabilism,  "  the  simple  meaning  of  w*hicb  is  this  :  that  if 

omcthiug  be  plainly  forbidden  by  God's  law  of  morals,  and  you  have  a 

aind  to  do  it,  you  maij  do  it  in  the  teeth,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of 

aost  of  the  chief  writers  on  morals,  provided  you  can  get  an  opinion  of 

One  casuistical  writer  in  your  favour,  even  though  it  be  plainly  weaker 

ad  less  probable  than  that  of  those  who  bid  you  obey  God^s  law^^  (p*  10)* 

This  is  not  the  meaning  of  Probabilism.     The  writer   in  the   Tablet 

remarks  on  this  passage  :   *'  Observe  the  monstrous   assumption  that  a 

probable  opinion  can  exist  in    the  teeth   of  a  plain  prohibition  of  the 

Jible  or   God's  law  of  morals.      As  though   there  was   any   room  for 

frobabiiity  within  the  pale  of  certainty,  or  as  if  the  slenderest  probabi- 

i^  could  exist  in  the  teeth  of  such  opposition,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
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upon  slender  probability  even  the  cxtremest  Probabi^^      '         not  pret 
to  act/^      If  I  know  tbat  ^^  something  is  plainly  for  '  to  mc  "byj 

God's  law/*  the  more  I  "  have  a  mind  to  do  it/'  the  more  I  am  Ijound 
to   strive   against  the  temptation*      For  instance,  suppose  I  am  a  bank] 
director^   and   am  tempted  to  join  with   others  in    publishing  a  fulnel 
statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the  bank^  in  order  to  tide  ovcrl 
a  period  of  pressiirc.      If  I  know  (1)  that  the  statement  is  false,  (2)  that^ 
those   to   whom  it  is  made,  having   entrusted  me  with  their  interest*,] 
have  a  right  to  the  truth  from  me^  I  shall  feel  certain  that  to  make  or 
coimtenance  sneh  a  statement  would  be  a  breach  of  '^  God's  law/'  and| 
I  shall^  if  I  mean  to  act  rightly,  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  itJ 
But  suppose  that  it   is   proposed  to   me  to  join  in  a   statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  which  contains  nothing  actually  falsCj  but  yet,  thriou|?li.j 
the    insistence     on    favourable,    and    the    omission    of     unfarourablfil 
features,  contrives    to   make   a  misleading  impression.      It    might   be 
powerfully  impressed  upon  mc   that  to  join   in  such  a  statement  wsf 
)ioi  *^  something  plainly  forbidden  by  God^s  law  " — that  in  this  particnkr  ^ 
case  the  general  law  binding   me  to  strict   truth  did  not  oblige ;  th 
the  complexities  of  business  are  such  that   entire  openness  cannot 
used  and  is  not  expected ;  that  the  statement  of  the  exact  truth  wouMl 
occasion  an  unjust  panic,  and  must  eventuate  in  the  ruin  of  the  bank  ;| 
whereas  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the   <li ' 
was  of  a  temporary  nature,  and,  if  not  divulged,   might  by  ^ 
management  be  surmounted.      Suppose,  further,  that  a  writer  on  cooi* 
mcrcial   morality,  generally    recognised    as    a  sound    authority,   were 
quoted  to  me  as  holding  this  view,  though  it  had  to  be  admitted  that 
the  general  run  of  authorities  did  not  agree  with  him.    If  now,  adhcrij3g| 
to  this  one  author,  and  couTiuced  by  reasons  of  the  kind  above  set  fortli, ' 
I  consented   to  the  publication   of  an   annual  report,  stating  nothing 
{jjike,  but  yet  suppressing  something  that  was  true,  I  abould  be  acting  j 
on  a  principle  of  Probabilism,     Is  tbere^   after  aU»  anything  so  reij 
dreadful  in  it  ?     If  the  bank  directors  whose  names,  last  year,  obt&inied 
such  a  painful  notoriety,  had  done  no   more  than  this,  thmt  gcneril 
reprobation  of  which  they  were  the  objects  would  most  certaiuly  not 
have  fallen  upon   them.       Some  of  them  were  said   to  be  rd^eeted 
members  of  difierent  Protestant  bodies,  and  must  be  sttppoeed  to  bsTO  j 
justified  their  own  proceedings  to  themsdves   by  arguments  of 
sort ;  but  these  arguments  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  ProhabilJsra ;"  for  j 
to  do  what  they  did  was  a  thing,  as  we  staled  wbare,"  flvdnly  forbiddenj 
by  God's  law  /'  they  must  have   been  grounded  on  some  principle 
**l9s3iam/'  not   to  say  antiuomianism,   to   which  tio  approved  Catl^ilic 
theologian  would  give  a  hearing  for  an  instant.     Had  they  only  done 
what  a  "  Probabilist  '^  would  sanction,  rigid  moralists  might  still  liavc 
disapproved ;  but  the  common  conscienoe  of  mankind  would  have  let 
them  ofi*  easily,  and  unquestionably  they  would  not  have  laid  tkemsdvts 
open  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 
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The  following  seven  misstatements  relate  to  the  primacy  and  privi- 
leges of  St.  Peter : — 

5,  "  The  title  of  '  Bock  *  is  confined  to  God  the  Father  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  Christ  Himself  in  the  New''  (p.  137)* 

In  replv  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  John  i,  42,  *'  Thou  shalt  be  called 
Eock'  (Cephas)." 
6*  "  St.  Peter  is  after  a  time  dirinelj  restricted  to  the  Apostleship 
of  the  Circumcision,  ,   .  ,  .  and  is  withdrawn  from  any  authority  over 
the  Gentiles''  (ib.) 

As  nothing  like  this  is  stated  either  in  Scripture  or  in  any  of  the 
Fathers,  Dr.  Littledale  can  have  no  authority  for  it  but  the  "  private 
spirit/'  St.  Paul  himself  could  not  liave  thought  that  St.  Peter, 
ffUthough  he  had  taken  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  as  his  special 
charge,  was  "  withdrawn  from  any  authority  over  the  Gentiles,''  other- 
Lwise  he  could  not  have  said  to  him,  after  the  date  of  this  supposed 
'withdrawal,  and  as  one  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  a  superior,  *'  why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?'"  If  St.  Peter  had 
l^kiothing  to  do  with  the  Gentiles,  after  the  division  of  labours  men- 
^Rioned  in  Gal.  ii.  78,  the  complaint  of  St.  Paul  would  have  been  nu- 
Hrea; 


Eisonable.       But,  as    Bossuet   says,*    **  He    does    not    complain    of 


if 


James,  but  of  Peter,  who  was  charged  with  the  government/^ 

7*   St.   Peter    "is    entirely  overshadowed"    [what   an   expression!], 

about  one  year  after  Christ's   Ascension,  by  St.  Paul,  who  .  .  •  • 

laims  authority  over  aU  the  churches  of  tlie  Gentiles^'  (p.  137).     Un- 

ISfloubtedly  St.  Paul   claimed  and  had  an  authority  in   all    the  Gentile 

churches;  and  this  only  do  the  texts  cited  establish;  but  he  had  not  an 

xciiisive    authority  —  not  such    an  authority    as    could  set  aside  that 

ivcrsal  pastorate  (John  xxi.  15^ — 17)  which  had  been  given  to  Peter* 

Klee  writes  on  this  subject :  "  Although  the  apostles  were  equal  in  the 

l^postolate,  as  such,  that  is,  although  they  may  have  had   equal  power 

preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  to  found  churches,  and  to  regulate 

iciT  discipline,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  equal  in  the  Episco* 

ate,  so  that  it  may  have  been  reserved  to  Peter  to  exercise  a  supreme 

nspection  over  the  one  and  entire  Church,"  &c. 

8,  "  St.  Peter  did  not  exercise  the  '  plenitude  of  teaching  *  in  Apostolic 
ays ;  and  consequently  the  Pope,  even  if  his  heir,  cannot  daim  to 
xercise  it  now  ^^  (p.  139). 

The  point  is  *' proved"  in  a  curious  way  :    by  counting  the  verses, 

first  of  the  Petrine  Epistles  and  Mark's   Gospel,  which  Papias  says  was 

ritten  under  Peter^s  supcrintendeuce,'then  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 

Luke's  Gospel,  which  upon  less   strong  evidence  is  attributed  to  the 

nitiative  of  St,  Paulj — comparing  the  results, — and,  on  finding  that  the 

atter  are  in  a  decided  majority,  drawing  the  conclusion  as  above. 

Dr.  Littledale  ignores  the  direct  teaching  of  St.  Peter  which  we  have 
u  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  but  let  that  pass.     The   true  answer 
•  Quoted  in  '*  Klee  od  the  Cliurch,"  p.  132. 
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is,  that  the  "  plenitude  of  teaching^*  claimed  for  the  Popes,  and  for  St. 
Peter  as  the  head  of  the  line,  does  not  imply  that  cither  he  or  they 
should  have  the  chief  direct  share  in  teaching  the  Church,  but  that 
they  should  decide  with  authority  what  the  Church  is  to  be  taught 
When  Leo  XI II.,  by  an  Encyclical  addressed  to  all  the  bishops,  revire* 
the  authority  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  schools,  he  teaches  the  Summa  m 
truly  aa  if  he  had  written  every  line  of  it*  St,  Peter  similarly  (2  Pct- 
iii.  15)  approves  and  adopts  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Without,  how* 
ever,  laying  any  stress  on  this  text,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Roman 
Church,  far  from  disputing,  has  ever  gloried  in  the  unequalled  merits 
of  St.  Paul  as  a  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  gospel ;  that  she  has  ever 
looked  upon  him  as  her  own  co-founder  along  with  St.  Peter  ;  and  Ihit 
to  this  day,  in  the  great  festival  of  June,  she  joyfully  links  their  nama 
and  memories  together.  Nevertheless,  the  *' plenitude  of  teachiog'' 
rests  with  the  chair  of  Peter ;  in  the  sense  that,  on  aif  qticsiions  of 
faith  and  morals,  the  right  to  teach  with  authority — tu  teach  in 
last  resort — rest^a  with  that  chair, 

9.  "  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  any  kind  "  for  St.  Pttcf '>  ijuviii* 
been  Bishop  of  Rome  (p.  15).  In  a  note  it  is  added  that  •  ttie  onij/ 
ante-Nicenc  testimony  which  expressly  assigns  the  see  of  Rome  to  81. 
Peter  is  the  apocryphal  Clementine  Homilies/^ 

Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  truth.  St.  Cyprian,  an  ante-Niceme 
father,  who  was  martyred  a.ij,  258,  says  that  Cornelius  was  eboaea 
Biahop  of  Rome,  "when  the  place  of  Fabian  [his  predecessor],  thmt  is,  mkm 
ihe  place  of  Peter,  and  the  rank  of  the  sacerdotal  chair,  was  racaMdJ* 
The  Protestant  Neander  admits  that  "  Cyprian  looked  upon  the  Roman 
Church  aa  really  the  Cathedra  Petri,  and  as  the  rv  of  the 

outward  unity  of  the  Church/'    Tertnllian,  another  ;  writer, 

speaks  no  less  distinctly ;  the  passage  may  be  read  in  Allnatf  a  *^  Cathedm 
Petri/'  &om  which  useful  work  all  the  quotations  in  this  pangrapli 
are  derived.  Moreover,  Irenjeus  and  Hippolytus,  both  aalc-NioeM^ 
give  complete  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  heginning  with  Su  Jfeiet 
and  ending  with  their  own  contemporaries*  And  Caius,  or  some  otber 
ante-Nicenc  writer  (quoted  by  Eosebius  in  lus  "Eodeaastical  UhUxjt^ 
tJIS),  calls  Fdpe  Victor  "  the  13th  Bishop  of  Borne  firom  Peter.''  Mudk 
other  evidence  is  producible  to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  noedkaa  le 
waste  more  words  on  a  matter  so  certain. 

Mveh  special  pleading  and  research  b  deroted  (pages  16  and  17)  Id 
tlM»  work  of  fmnng  that  many  of  the  Fathers  did  not  undetslsjid 
tliose  pssai^ges  (Uatt  xvi.,  Jolm  xxt..  Lube  xxii.)  wliidi  to  Catholiies  of 
tlie  nii^eteetitli  century  appear  so  profotmdiy  stgnificantt  in  m  weam 

which  would  lend  mnch  support  to  the  privileges  of  St.  V nd  htt 

see.     Altboogh  this  were  granted   to  the  utmost  extei^  i  rvaUj 

pvovcs  nothing.  There  is  something  so  astoundiDg;,  so  tutiqnCs  la  the 
laofuage  of  tlie  commiaBioii  given  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xri.,  that  coe 
€im  well  nnderstmiid  n  heMlrtion  on  tbe  put  of  Ihe  early  Chnrcb  to 
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tire  passage  in  its  obrioufl  meaning,  and  interpret  it  alto- 
Peter.  Till  the  providence  of  God  had  developed  the 
meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and  shown,  tkrongh  a  long  sucees- 
aion  of  storms  and  conflicts,  that  Peter,  in  himself  and  hia  successors, 
was,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  ^'rock,"  insuring  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  that,  apart  from  that  rock,  the  stability  of  the  Christian  religion 
could  not  be  maiatained,  a  provisional  application  of  a  portion  of  the 
language  to  our  Lord  himself  was  only  natural.  But  these  variations 
of  interpretation  will  not  serve  Dr*  Littledale  unless  he  can  prove 
that  the  Fathers,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  assigned  either  none, 
or  only  a  "  complimentary^"  precedence  to  St.  Peter ;  and  this  he 
knows  he  cannot  do.  The  great  Irenoeus  (whose  testimony  he  takes 
care  not  to  quote),  who  had  known  Polycarp,  who  had  seen  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Roman  Chuj-ch,  founded  by 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  as  the  guardian  of  a  tradition  not  to  be 
questioned  ;  *'  for  with  this  Church,^''  he  proceeds,  "  on  account  of  its 
more  powerful  supremacy  (propter  potcntiorem  principal  itatcm),  every 
Church  must  agree,  that  is,  the  faithful  everywhere,  in  which  [i.e.,  in 

» communion  with  which]  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been 
preserved  by  those  on  every  side."*  The  more  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage is  studied,  the  more  pregnant  will  its  meaning  appear,  as  waa 
ably  shown  in  an  essay  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Dublin 
Heview*f  No  candid  student  will  deny  that  the  key-note  thus  struck 
by  8t*  Irenaeus  in  the  second  century  was  never  essentially  departed 
from  by  the  majority  of  theologians  in  any  subsequent  age. 

»10,  "  Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  Christian  writer  who  discusses  the 
question"  of  tlie  privileges  of  St.  Peter,  explains  them  thus  :  '*  That 
St  Peter  was  granted  the  incommunicable  and  unrepeatable  privilege 
and  glory  of  being  the  Jirsl  to  uuiock  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles"  (p.  140). 

That  Tertullian,  though  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  discuss,  was 

not  the  first  to  refer  to,  the  privilege  conferred  on  Peter,  and  through 

him  enshrined  in  the  Roman  Church,   is  shown  by  the   extract  from 

^m  Irenaeus  (a  writer  considerably  earlier  than   Tertullian)  quoted  in  the 

H  last  paragraph.      Our  present  object  is  to  show  that  the  testimony  of 

H  Tertullian  is  not   faithfiJIy   cited.      With    a    natural  preference.  Dr. 

^  Littledale  quotes   only   from  the  "  Dc    Pudicitia,^^   a  treatise  written 

after    Tertullian  had    fallen     into   heresy,    and   was    rather    disposed 

to  understate  than  overstate  the  authority  of  the  Church.     But  why  is 

^B  he  silent   respecting   the   well-known  passages,   written  before  he  be- 

l|B  came  a  Montanist,  in  which  Tertullian   gives  expression  to  the  tradi- 

tioual  and  habitual  belief  of  the  Christians  of  the  second  age?     Thus, 

in  the  *'De  Praiscr  adv.  Ilteret./^  he  writes  :  **  Was  anything  concealed 

[from  Peter,  who  was  called  the   rock  whereon  the  Church  was  to  be 

*  Ireo.  "Aav.  Hwr/' ill  2.  a. 

Unogucntm  And  tUo  Hule  of  Faith  :**  J>%Uin  RiVieWt  Janaary,  Wd. 
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built,  who  obtained  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^  and  the ; 
of  binding  and  loosing  in  heaven  and  on  earth?'*  Again,  in  Qm^ 
"  Scorpiace  t"  "  For  even  if  thou  thinkest  that  heaven  is  atill  clofi^, 
remember  that  the  keys  of  it  were  here  left  by  the  Lord  to  Pet^r  and 
through  him  to  the  Chnrch,  which  [keys]  every  one,  who  haa  been  here 
questioned  and  has  confessed  [the  faith],  will  carry  with  him.'* 
Again :  "  Run  through  the  Apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  very  chain 
of  the  Apostles  have  still  presiding  occupants  in  their  own  places  ,  •  .  . 
Is  Achaia  near  to  thee?  thou  hast  Corinth.  .  .  If  thou  art  near  fx^ 
Italy,  thoii  hast  RomCj  whence  we  also  have  an  authority  at  hand. 
How  happy  that  Church  into  which  the  Apostles  poured  forth  all  their 
doctrine  with  their  blood  \"  *  The  Iloman  see,  then,  still  retained  an 
''authority/'  though  St.  Peter  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  and 
a-half  i  so  that  when  Dr,  Littledale  says  '^  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
Pope  to  be  special  heir  to,"  because,  in  his  view  the  privileges  of  Peter 
died  with  him,  he  is  evidently  in  disagreement  with  Tertullian. 

IL  "  The  special  dignity  of  the  Popes  appears  throughout  ajs  a  matter 
of  purely  human  origin  and  arrangement "  (p.  141), 

Pages  of  quotations  might  be  given  in  reply  to  this  most  extravagant 
assertion ;  but   perhaps  the  best  way  of  meeting  it  is  to  exhibit  pro- 
minently the  counter-statements  of  Protestant  writers.     Attaching  no 
particular  weight  or   sacredness  to   the  teaching  of  the    Fathers,  and 
believing   (in  the  imagined   impregnability  of  their  Biblical  position) 
that,  if  a  Romeward  bias  were  detected  in  them,  it  was  "  so  much  tlie 
worse''  for  the  Fathers — the  early  Protestants  could  afford  to  under* 
stand  their  words  in  their  natural  force  and  bearing.     Thus  Mosheim, 
after  examining  the  principles  laid  down  by  Irenaeus  and  Cyprian  (in 
passages  already  quoted,  or  to   be  quoted  presently),  and  noting  how 
they  favour  a  central  authority,  proceeds  :  *^  Cyprian  and  the  rest  cannot 
have  known  the  corollaries  which  follow  from  their  precepts  about  the 
Church,      For  no  one  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  between  a  certain 
unity  of  the  Universal  Church,  terminating  in  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  and 
such  a  community  as  we  have  described  out  of  Irenscus  and  Cyprian, 
there  is  scarcely   so  much   room    as  between  hall  and   chambers,  or 
between  hand  and  fingers/'f     The  rationalist  Ziegler  aays  that  Ireojeus 
in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  passes,  as  if  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  beyond 
himself,  and  anticipates  the  Papal  Church  of  the  future." J      Dr,  Little* 
dale  so  reads  the  Fathers  that  the  Papacy  "  appears  throughout  as  a 
matter  of  purely  human  origin ;"  but  how  does  the  learned   Protestiuat 
Neander  read  them  ?    On  the  language  of  St.  Optatus,  for  instance^  be 
thus  expresses  himself :    "  Optatus  of  Milevis,  who  wrote  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  represents  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the   head 
of  the  apostles — ^as  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 

*  *'  De  Prjeacr.  Adv.  Has  ret.  ^'  c  36.    The  ciUtioos  in  tJiui  pAngiapli  ar«  from  JUlnill 
ftod  Elee. 

t  Moaheim't  •*  Dinert.  de  Oalloram  AppeU,*'  quoted  ia  Allafttt'*  "  C*ib.  Pfit**  p.  M. 
j  ••Cath,  Pet,"  p.  90.  «.  — 
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of   the  apostolic  power — who  had  received  the  keys   of  the  kingdom 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  others In   the  Roman 

Clmrch  lie   perceives  the  indestructible   Cathedra  Petri There 

vns  one  apostolic  power  in  Peter,  from  which  the  apostolic  powers  of 
'^the  others  issued  forth,  as  it  were,  like  so  many  different  streams  ;  and 
ill  like  manner  there  is  one  episcopal  power  in  the  Roman  Churchy  from 
ivhich  the  other  episcopal  powers  are  hut  so  many  different  streams/'* 

I  Nor  could  ililman  have  thought,  with  Dr.  Littledakj  that  Fathers  and 
Councils  regarded  the  Papacy  as  of  "  p\irely  human  origin  /'  otherwise 
lie  would  hardly  have  described  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
*(a.d.  41  G),  when  addressing  the  Pope,  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  They 
implore  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  throne,  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  to  complete  and  ratify  that  which  is  wanting  to  their  more 
moderate  power."f 

The  school  to  which  Dr.  Littledalc  belongs,  unlike  the  earlier  Protes- 

H  tants,  professes  to  reverence  the   Fathers,  and  to  set  a  high  value   on 

H  their  testimony.     It  is  therefore  quite  intelligible — ^since  no  concession 

His  to  be  made  to  Rome — that  the  bearing   of  their  language  about  the 

Haee  of  Peter  shoidd  by   this  school  be  either  minimized,  or,  as  in  the 

^  case  before  us,  flatly  denied.     Scores  of  ])assage3  might  be  adduced, 

from  within  the  first  five  centurica,  in  which  a  divine,  and  not  a  *'  purely 

human"  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  power  claimed   by  the  Popes,     But 

since  it  might  be  said  that  Catholics  interpreted  such  passages  in  a  sense 

not  intended  by  the  writers,  it  seemed  shorter  and  simpler  to  adduce,   as 

H  we  have  done,  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  fair-minded   Protes- 

W  tants,  whom  no  theological  interest  blinds  (as  is  unhappily  the  case  with 

N      the  Ritualists)  to  the  natural   force  and  obvious   meaning  of  the  ex- 

H  pressions  used.      One  single  passage  we  shall  quote,   and  it  is  one  in 

W  which   Dr.   Littledale,   as   an   Irishman,   is   bound   to    take    a   special 

interest*     The  '^  Canon  of  St.  Patrick^^  (a.d.  450)  directs  that  any  case 

of  serious  difficulty  be  first  referred  to  the  primatial    sec   of  Armagh ; 

*'  but  if  it  cannot  easily  be  decided  in  that  see,  .  ,   ,   .  we  have  decreed 

that  it  must  be  scut  to  the  Apostolic  see,  that  is,  to  the  chair  of  Peter 

the  Apostle,  which  holds  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome/^     St.  Patrick 

I  certainly  docs  not  appear  to  have  regarded  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  "a  matter  of  purely  human  origin  and  arrangement.^^ 
Other  subjects  have  to  be  touched  upon,  and  therefore  we  must  here 
quit  the  consideration  of  St.  Peter's  primacy.  Those  doubting  Angli- 
cans for  whom  wc  chiefly  write  are  not  obliged  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  Fathers ;  but  if  they  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  will  not  submit  to  Rome  under  any  circumstances,, 
what  we  have  said  is  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  them  that  the  honest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  testimony  of  early  writers  about  Rome,  is  the 
way   of  Moshcim  and  Neander.     With   these  writers,  let  them  allow 

♦  N«ilia«r'i  **Churcb  Hi§t«or3r,'*  vol.  iji  (Bobn),  236;  (quoted  by  Allmtt,  p.  02). 
t  '*Cath.  Pet."  p.  63,  »» 
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that  much  of  tbc  lai]g:iiage  used  by  the  Fathers  poinU  to  the  Papacy, 
and  finds  its  natural  fulfilment  in  the  Papacy;  but  let  them  deny  that 
any  practical  obligation  thence  arises  for  themselves.  And  by  all  meaju 
let  them  repudiate  that  dishonest  way  of  dealing  with  the  Fathers  w  hich 
magnifies  their  authority,  but  distorts  their  meaning,  and  whichj  if  it 
can  pick  up  here  or  there  a  line  in  them  that  can  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  controversy,  is  content  to  be  in  hopeless  discord  with  their 
general  spirit  and  drift. 

12.  *'  It  will  suffice  to  quote  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  as  showing  the 
real  goal  of  Roman  teaching: — '  If  the  Pope  should  err  by  enjoining 
vices  or  forbidding  vii-tues,  fJie  Church  would  be  obliged  to  btliet^e 
vices  to  be  good  and  virtues  bad,  unless  it  would  sin  against  conscience ' " 
(p.  114). 

The  suggestion  is^  that  Bellarmine  teaches  that  good  and  evil  ara 
what  the  Pope  makes  them.  Of  course,  Bellarmine  teaches  nothing  af 
the  kind.  In  the  passage  cited  ("De  Pontif.  Rom.*'  iv.  5)  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  absurdity  of  denying  that  the  decisions  of  the  Pope, 
addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  on  things  in  themselves  morally  good 
or  evil,  are  exempt  from  error.  If  he  could  err  in  defining  on  these 
subjects,  "  he  would  necessarily  err  also  concerning  faith.  For  the 
Catholic  faith  teaches  that  every  virtue  is  good,  and  every  vice  evil; 
but  if  the  Pope  erred  [i.e.,  could  err]  by  enjoining  vices  or  forbiddiBp 
virtues,  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  believe  mcs  to  be  good  and 
virtues  evil,  unless  it  wished  to  sin  against  conscience*  For  the  Church 
is  boimd  in  the  case  of  things  doubtful  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
the  supreme  Pontiflf/^  The  last  w  orda  are  difficult ;  but  the  drift  of  the 
whole  passage  is  obviously  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to 
,suppose  that  the  Church  could  ever  be  botmd  to  believe  vice  to  be 
^^ood  and  virtue  evil,  therefore  we  must  admit  that  the  Pope  cannot  err 
in  defining  questions  of  pure  right  and  wrong. 

Far  from  teaching  what  Dr,  Littledale  imputes  to  him^  Bellarmine 
specifics  several  occasions  on  which  resistance  to  the  Pope  would  be 
Jawful     He  says  :  "  In  order  to  resist  and  defend  one^s-self  no  authority 

is  required Therefore,  as  it  is  lawful  to  resist   the  Pope,  if  he 

assaulted  a  man's  person,  so  it  is  lawful  to  I'esist  him  if  he 
assaulted  souls  or  troubled  the  State  (iurbanii  rempnbHcam},  and  mtadl 
more,  if  he  strove  to  destroy  the  Church.  It  is  lawful,  I  say,  to  it«ist 
liini  by  not  doing  what  he  commaudS|  and  hindering  the  executioii  of 
his  will.''* 

13.  The  assailant  wishes  to  show  that  wc  venerate  images /ar  theit 
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own  sake,  that  is,  make  idols  of  them.     He  cites  therefore,  **  in  fiaal 
disproof  of  the  common  Roman  denial  .  .  .  •  that  any  real  worship  k  I 
paid  to  images  ^'  (p.  29),  three  passages  from  the  "Sumraa"  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  appear  to  say  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  Cross  arc  to  be 

^  "  Do  Rom.  Pont"  ii,  29  (emoted  in  Card,  NewmAo'*  *'  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  KorfoOi/' 
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Eonoured  with  divine  worship^  lairia^  vfhxX^dulia  only,  and  that  relative, 
due  to  the  images  of  the  saints. 

The  first  two  passages  are  correctly  given,  but  the  qualify ing   and 

explanatory  statements  which  accompany  them,  showing  that  the  lalria 

spoken  of  was  relative  only,  are  withheld.     Thus,  after  the  first  passage, 

3t,  Thomas  says,  ''  But  we  adore  the  iniagc  of  Christ,  who  is  very  God, 

I  with  the  worship  of  iairifij  not  for  the  sake  of  the  imaf/e  ittielf  but  for 

[.the  sake  of  the  reality  of  which  it  U  the  image/' ^      After  the  second 

passage,  on  the  adoration  (so  called)  of  the  Cross,  he  addsj  "  The  Cross 

I  of  Christ,  although  it  was  not  united  to  the  Divine  Word  in  person,  was 

I  nevertheless  united  to  Him  in  a  certain  other  way,  namely,  bypresenta- 

Itioa  and  contact.     And  for  this  reason  alone  reverence  is  paid  to  i7."t 

Words  could  not  express  more  plainly  the  relativUtj  of  the  worship  given. 

What,  then,   does  the  reader   think  of  the  fairness   of  tliis  attempt  to 

affix  the  brand  of  idolatry  to  the  name  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  ?     The 

reason  why  latria  and  not  dulia  is  paid  to  the  Cross,  as  explained  by  St. 

Thomas,  is  this  :    Were  the   Cross   a  rational   creature,  capable  of  rc- 

Iceiving  honour  on  its  own  account,  no  veneration  beyond  duHa  of  some 

{kind  or  other  could  be  due  to  it;  thus  even  to  the  lilcssed  Virgin  Mary 

Uatria  is  not  due  (art,  5),  but  only  hijperduUa,      But  not  being  capable 

[of  receiving  honour  on  its  owu  account,  the  Cross  is  honoured  with  that 

kind  of  worship,    relatively ,  which   is  due  to  what  it  represents — viz., 

with  J  atria. 

The  third   passage  (p.  30),  quoted  as   if  from  St,  Thomas,   was   not 
^  written  by  him.     Migne  prints  it  in  a  note  as  the  addition   of  Nicolai, 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

However  it  may  appear  to  tliosc  who  are  witliout,  to  those  who  are 

[within  the  charge   of '^niutilatiug    the    sacrament,"    *^  withholding  tho 

blood  of  Christ  from  the  iaity/^  and  so    on,    seems  strangely  unreaL 

Whether  we  are  commuuicated  in  one  kind  or  the  other,  or  in  both  kinds, 

is   a  matter    of  discipline;  Christ  *' remains"  for    us    '^entire,    under 

I  cither  species  j*^  J    the  mode  of  communicating  Uira  shall  be  settled  for 

I  us  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Church,  our  mother.     Aecord- 

I  ing  to  onr  own   perceptions,  that  swiftness  which  Cardinal   Newman  so 

wonderfully  described  in  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  as  an  attribute  of  Catholic 

functions,  would  suffer,  were  the  practice  in  any  way  different  from  what 

it  is.      However,  if  the  Church  were  to  decide  for  any  causa  that  it  was 

expedient  to  alter  her  practice,  and  communicate   the  laity  under  both 

kinds,   the  Catholic   faithful   would  simply  acquiesce ;  tijcy  would   not 

dream   of  rejecting  the  chalice  when  tendered  to  them  on  the  strength 

of  some  theory  about  the  preferablcncss  of  communion  uuder  tlic  species 

of  bread  only.      But  this  is  what  was  done  by  Manichjean  and  other 

'Noa  aiit  '  '      ifione  latrine  imagiuctn  Christi,  qui  eat  venu  DdtUj  oou 

propter  ipaam  r  rem  ctijuu  imago  oat,  ■* 

^     t  **Ctiix  Cl.tiqLi,  li-.t.-  n-ii  iMLj.L  unitft  Verbo  Dei  in  persona,  fait  f&mf^n  ci  unita  alifjUd 
^mHo  modo,  scilicet  |>er  repirsentationtm  ot  coutACturo.     Et  hac  8oU  rationo  exUib^turvi 
reverentia." 
^  '*  Mooet  tiLtiieu  CbriBtoB  totua  Sub  utraf^ae  specie/'    Tn  the  sequence  '^  Lftuda  Sioo.'* 
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heretics  m  the  time  of  the  early  Churcli ;  though  the  cup  was  tendci 
to  them,  thejTj  actuated  hy  some  heretieal  not  ioU|  refused  to  take  it;  sbi 
the  Church  coDdemncd  their  conduct  very   severely.    And   tlda  brin 
us  to  misstatement. 

14.  "Wc  find/'  says  Dr.  Littledale,  ''half-communion  .  .  •  ,  con- 
deraned  as  a  heresy  when  it  first  crops  up/'  And  then  he  qnotea  a 
letter  from  Pope  Gelasius  (\.d.  496)  reprohating  the  conduct  of  certain 
persons  whoj  at  a  time  when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  to  commo^ 
nicatc  in  both  kinds^  received  indeed  the  bread,  but,  actuated  by  "  notno 
superstitious  reason^''  abstained  from  partakiug  of  the  chalice. 

Now,  of  coui-sc,   if  communicating   under  one   kind  only,  or  wh^l 
Dr.  Littledale  calls  *'  half-communion/'  is  done  with  a  heretical  intentiot]^ 
it  ?Vv  heretical.      That  there  was  such  an   intention  in  those  whom  Pojw 
Gelasius  condemns,  is  shown  by  Baronius,*  not  only  from  e^cpressions  in 
the   letter  itself,  but   also  by  reference   to   a  passage  in  a  sermon  of 
St,  Leo  (a.d.  461),  who  charges  the  Manichees  with  this  yevj  practice* 
While  present  at  the  Catholic  mysteries,  he  says,  "  they  receive  witli 
unworthy  moutli  Christ's  body,  but  altogether  refuse  to  drink  the  btood 
of  onr  redeuiption,^'     To  **  divide  the  mystery*'  in  such  a  sjtirit  as  this 
would,  indeed,  be  sacrilege  \   in  this  sense  ''  half-communion''  would  be 
condemned  by  the  Church  of  to-day  as  severely  as  by  that  of  the  fifth 
century.      But  the  letter  of  Pope  Gelasius  conveys  no  condemnation 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  entire  under  either  species,  nor  of  the  practice 
of  those  who,  in  obedknce  to  the  Church,  communicate  under  one  kind 
only, 

15.  "  Tlie  Council  of  Constance first  dared,  on   June  l&Ui, 

1415,  to  expressly  set  aside  Christ's  command" — viz.,  that  CHunmnnintn 
should  be  always  in  both  kinds  (p.  63). 

Christ  gave  no  such  command.  To  the  apostlts,  that  is,  to  the  clergy 
as  distinguished  from  the  laity,  He  said,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this/'  Bot 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  He  is  recorded  to  have  given  communioQ 
to  simple  disciples^  that  is,  to  the  laity — ^namely  in  the  meal  at  EmtnAUS, 
— it  appears  to  have  been  under  the  species  of  bread  only ;  see  Lnke 
XXIV,  30,  31. 

IG.  [Tbc  Council  of  Constance]  "rules  that  the  contrary  i. ...^  , 
now  grown  to  be  a  '  custom,'  is  to  be  held  as  a  ^  law,^  •  .  •  ,  wIiHo 
priests  who  dare  to  follow  Christ's  precept  and  example,  by  eomnHiiih 
eating  their  tiocks  with  the  chalice,  are  to  be  excommunteated  aiid 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm — to  be  burnt  *^  (the  itttlics  are  Dlf* 
Littledale's)  (p.  63). 

The  reader  will  scarcely  beiicvc  that  the  decree  of  the  Councfl  wiy» 
not  one  word  about  bnrning.  Its  wonls  are  as  follows;  let  the  accuser 
of  the  Council  produce  any  others  if  he  can  : — 

'^  Tliose  obstinately  asserting  the  contradictory  of  the  preniisstes  mu«t 
be  put  under  restraint  as  heretics,  and  severely  punished  by  the  locil 
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BUS  Of  theii*  officials,  or  by  the   nuiiuMtors  of  heretical  pravity,  iu 

[the  kingdoms  or  i>raviuce&  iu  whioh  a.Dytliing  i^hall  buve  beeu  atteraptod 

or  presuaied  contrary  to  this  decrcD^  according  to  the  canoulcal  aud 

Ic^timatc  ganctioiis  whr  -        "^v  devised  in  &vour  of  the  Catholic  faith 

against  heretics  aud  iii<  -  >rs/^     There  is  not  a  word  move.* 

It  may^  be  said  that  the  Council  may  be  held  to  have  mamt  somcthiug 

I  terrible,  considering  the  way  in  which  they  dealt  w^ith  Huss  aud  Jerome 

I  of  Prague.     That  may  be ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  use  of  language 

calculated  to. make  the  ignorant  believe  that  the  Council  employed  a 

ferocious  threat  against  those  who  should  oflfcnd  ou  this  particular  point, 

when,  iu  fi^ct,  they  used  no  such  threat. 

17.  "The  Church  of  one  generation  may  err,  and  that  grievously, 
but  there  will  be  always  enough  truth  mixed  with  the  error  to  bring 
things  right  again  "  (p,  132). 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  monstrous^  the  second  grotesque.  It 
is  eeilain  that  ever  since  the  j^Vscension  there  has  not  been  one  year,  nor 
one  day,  much  less  one  generation,  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
admitted  that  she  either  has  erred  or  may  err.  Yet  Dr.  Littledale  says 
that  she  may,  "and  that  grievously/'  If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  fact 
be  known?  By  consulting  the  Dr.  Littlcdalcs  of  the  period,  we  suppose; 
there  is  no  other  way.  The  Church  has  always  declared,  and  still 
deolnrcs  lierself  to  be  infallible ;  but  a  teacher  of  the  type  of  Dn  Little- 
,dale  arises,  and  she  is  convicted  of  error.  Yet  though  she  has  fallen 
into  error,  bo  that  the  promises  which  Christ  made  to  her  have 
iailed,  "  there  will  be  always  enough  truth  mixed  with  the  error 
to  bring  things  right  again.''  This  is  a  more  wonderful  proposition 
l^till.  Who  is  to  decide  when  things  have  been  "brought  right 
again^'  ?  Again,  it  can  only  be  teachers  like  Dr.  Littledale ;  for 
the  Church  herself  has  beeu  proved  to  be  fallible,  and  evidently 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  witness  in  her  own  favour.  Perhaps  the 
assailant  of  Rome  will  kindly  issue  a  bull  from  Red  Lion  Square, 
specifying  all  tlie  changes  we  must  make  in  our  belief  and  practice,  in 
order  to  bring  things  sufficiently  "  right  again*^  for  him  to  hold  com- 
munion with  us. 

II.  Enough  has  been  said,  pending  the  appearance  of  that  complete 
reply  which  we  look  for  from  Birmingham,  in  illustration  of  the  unsub- 
stantial nature  of  the  charges  brought  in  this  book  against  the  religion 
of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Littledale  assails  the  lioman  Church  also  on  the 
^e  of  history,  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  succession  of  the  Popes 
failed  centuries  ago,  that  in  several  cases  of  disputed  succession  no  one 
can  tell  now  which  was  the  true  Pope  *and  which  the  anti-Pope,  that 
Fopea  have  fallen  into  heresy  and  been  deposed  for  their  crimes,  that 
mn:  -  "T  it  saints  have  died  out  of  her  communion,  that  other  sees  still 
eii  avc  as  good  a  right  as   she   has  to  the  title  of  Apostolic,  that 

iicr  missions  have  beeu  a  failure,  and  that  great  writers  reputed  to  be 

*  "Hwduin.  Cone/*  viiL  Ml, 
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her  champions  can  be  shown  to  be  either  untrustworthy  or  self-eoutra* 
dictory,  A  few  specimens  of  the  evidence  brought  to  support  this  string 
of  "  damnatory  clauses"  will  show  the  fragility  of  the  whole  fabric. 

1,  '^The  condition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  c?eiitiiry,  ai 
described  by  Baronius,  destroys  the  last  shred  of  possibility  that  the 
Koman  Church  of  to-day  inherits  the  organised  jurisdiction  and  mission 
of  the  Roman  see  ^*  (p.  178). 

"We  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  tenth  century,  owing  to  the 
abuses  wliich  prevailed^  all  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Churchy  for  a 
period  of  forty  years,  were  uncanonically  elected,  that  the  succession  of 
the  Popes  at  that  time  failedj  and  that  consequently,  since  tli^  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  supposed  disaster  occurred,  no  lawful  Pope  has  sat  oa 
the  chair  of  St,  Peter.  Before  examining  the  allegation  itself,  let  us 
consider  the  assumption  involved  in  it.  It  is  that  everything  depcDds  on 
the  canon-law;  if  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  were  infringed^  that 
against  simony  for  instance,  then  invalid  orders  vrould  result,  tlic  sue* 
cession  from  the  Apostles  would  be  broken,  and  the  clergy  ordained  in 
that  lincj  to  the  end  of  time,  would  be  mere  laymen.  But  what  is  this 
but  to  set  the  canon-law  above  the  Church  itself,  out  of  whose  mind 
the  law  flowed,  and  above  the  promises  of  Christ  ?  Christ  said  to  Petcr^ 
*'Thou  art  Peter  [rock],  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Clinrch, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it/^  He  supplemented  this 
promise  by  commanding  him  to  feed  and  govern  [Y^oaKuif,  iroi/iai^aA») 
His  sheep  and  His  lambs,  that  is,  His  whole  flock,  and  fixed  while 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  these  words,  by  saying,  *'  Lo,  1  am  with  yott 
[the  Apostles,  Peter  included]  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world/' 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Church,  thus  foimded  on  the  divine  promisi^ 
proceeded  the  canon-law,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  carry  out  the 
commission  which  the  Lord  entrusted  to  her  in  the  most  effieacioits 
manner*  Now  if  the  succession  in  the  see  of  Peter  failed  in  the  tenth 
century,  then  the  gates  of  hell  did  prevail  against  the  Church  in  spit^^ 
of  the  promise;  the  commission  to  feed  and  rule  fell  to  the  ground^ 
rChrist,  instead  of  remaining  with  Peter  to  the  consummation  of  the 
Srorld,  deserted  liim  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago-  And  this  conclusion 
is  imposed  on  us  in  the  name  of  the  canon-law,  an  institution  whidk 
rests  upon  the  Church,  not  the  Church  on  it,  and  which,  could  the 
Church  and  the  diNine  promises  fail,  would  that  iustaut  become  n  nnlHtr 
and  a  dream ! 

Thus  much  on  the  general  question  :  as  to  the  technicai    '  i. 

raised  by  Dr.  Littlcdale,  it  is  for  canonists  to  find  answers  to  ;  at 

for  us.  An  ordinary  Catholic*  believing  with  the  certitude  of  faith  that 
tlir  Church  cannot  fail,  is  also  morally  certain  that  no  hostile  cxcrcisG 
of  ingenuity  can  ever  prove  her  to  have  failed,  Temble  as  were  the 
scandals  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were  not  without  nUc>iatJoo,  ai 
Baronius  {in  the  context  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Litf'  '  *  point« 
out,      "Although  the  Lord   slept,"  he  says,  ''yet  He  sleiM  Btkmt 
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ship  .  »  .  .  whicli  is  the  type  of  the  Clmrchi  nor  departed  from  it  ; 
always  lias  He  remaitied  iu  the  Chureh,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  lie  is 
held  down  and  bound  by  His  own  promises,  and  tied  by  His  own  words, 
when  He  said,  I  am  with  you  all  days  even  to  the  cousummatiou  of  tlie 
world.- ^  He  saysj  moreover,  that  all  through  this  miserable  eentury 
there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  schisms  and  heresies ;  *^  all  the  nations 
everywhere  remained  united  to  the  Roman  Church  by  the  tie  of  faith 
and  the  bond  of  obedience ;  **  as  if ,  while  these  ills  were  upon  her,  God 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  tried  by  the  still  worse  evil  of  heresy, 

2.  ^'  A  double  election  took  place  ^*  in  366,  *^  Ursicinus  being  chosen 
_Popc  by  one  party,   and  Damasus  by  the  other/'     The  question  which 

the  valid  election  ^'  cannot  now  be  settled ''  (p.  157), 
St.  Jerome,  who  was  living  at  Rome  at  the  time,  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  St,  Damasus  was  lawfully  elected  ;  the  testimony  of 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Rufinus  is  to  the  same  effect ;  indeed  there  has 
never  been  a  doubt  on  the  subject  among  Catholics.  The  contrary  view 
16  founded  solely  on  the  "  Libellus  Precum/'  ^"  or  rather  on  tlie  preface 
to  that  strange  document — a  petition  sent  by  two  lloman  clerics  of  the 
faction  of  Ursicinus,  MarccUiuus  and  Paustinus,  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
From  the  same  suspicious  source,  and  no  other,  Dr.  Littledale  derives 
the  charge  against  Pope  Damasus  that  he  directed  and  personally  took 
part  in  the  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Of  this  charge  llufinua 
clears  him  ;  Aramianus  Maj'ccUinus,  a  pagan  wTiter  and  a  contemporary, 
says  that  it  was  Prsetextatus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  expelled 
Ursicinus* 

3.  Another  disputed  election  noticed  is  that  which  occurred  in  1130. 
On  this  Dr»  Littledale  observes,  ^^  There  can  be  no  moral  or  legal  doubt 
that  Innocent  was  the  antipope,  but  it  is  Anacletus  who  is  so  branded 
in  ecclesiastical  annals  "  (p.  lo7). 

This  is  confidently  asserted ;  but  how  does  the  matter  present  itself 
to  an  impartial  Protestant  writer,  Mr.  Morison,  the  author  of  a  "Life 
of  St.  Bernard^'?  Mr,  Morison  writes,  '^  When  Hoaorius  did  die, 
those  of  the  cardinals  who  were  determined  that,  whoever  was  Pope, 
Peter  Leonis  should  be  excluded,  hastily  ansembled,  and  on  the  same 
evening  proclaimed  Cardinal  Gregory,  of  St.  Angclo,  supreme  pontiff  of 
the  Christian  world,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  IL  The  party  of 
Peter  forthwith  we^U  thrQugh  the  form  of  election  with  their  Pope, 
dressed  him  in  the  proper  pontificals,  and  declared  that  he,  under  the 
title  of  Anacletus  IL,  was  the  authentic  vicar  of  Christ/*  t  Dr.  Little- 
dale says  that  Innocent  '*  contrived  to  get  tlie  help  of  .  •  .  .  St, 
Bernard,'*  as  if  the  saint  merely  acted  as  a  partisan  in  the  matter  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  saying  that  he  was  influenced  by 
any  other  motive  than  the  deliberate  conviction  that  Innocent  was  the 
lawful  Pope.  At  u  council  of  French  bishops  held  at  Ktampes,  and 
preceded  by  "  fasti ug  and  prayer/'  St.  Bernard^s  judgment  was  appealed 

•  Printed  in  8irmoii4.  f  *•  Uifc  awd  Times  of  St  Beruant"  [Ift77),  v*  l^a. 
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to.  "  He  examined  the  whole  question  of  the  double  election ;  the 
respectire  merits  of  the  competitors  ;  the  life  and  character  of  the  first 
elected ;  and  Tvhen  he  opened  his  mouthy  the  Holy  Ghost  was  supposed 
to  speak  through  it.  Without  hesitation  or  reserve  he  pronounced 
Innocent  the  legitimate  pope^  and  the  only  one  whom  they  could  accept 
as  such.     Acclamations  received  this  opinion ;   &c."  * 

4.  Speaking  of  the  great  schism  which  ensued  on  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.  in  1378,  our  adversary  says  that,  *'  no  one  can  say  now 
which  claimant  at  any  time  was  the  true  Pope ;''  and  he  quotes  St 
Antoninus  of  Florence  as  of  the  same  opinion. 

So  far  is  the  statement  from  being  true,  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  Dr.  Dollinger^s  "  Church  History,^^  in  which  the 
whole  intricate  course  of  the  schism  is  admirably  cleared  up,  will  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  saying  which  claimant,  in  any  given  year,  was  the 
true  Pope.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  St.  Antoninus,  in  his  work  on  Schism, 
expresses  any  such  opinion.  St.  Antoninus  clears  of  the  guilt  of  schism 
those  who  had  taken  part  with  either  (reputed)  Pope,  if  they  had  done 
so  in  good  faith,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  circumstances )  but  he  expresses  no  opinion 
on  the  rival  claims. 

5.  "  The  Western  Church  alone  deposed,  on  its  own  authority, 
Popes  John  XII.,  Benedict  IX.,  Gregory  VI.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  JcAn 
XXIIP^  (p.  143). 

A  council  held  at  Rome  in  956,  under  the  presidency  of  the  German 
Emperor,  deposed  John  XII.,  whose  character  indeed  was  infamoos. 
Baronius,  however,  condemns  the  decision  as  hasty  and  irregular,  and 
will  not  allow  Leo  VIII.,  whom  the  council  substituted,  to  have  been  a 
true  Pope.  Benedict  IX.  and  Gregory  VI.  resigned,  and  were  not 
deposed.  Gregory  XII.  was  nominally  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
but  neither  Dr.  Dollinger  nor  any  other  Catholic  historian,  so  far  as  we 
know,  deems  the  act  to  have  been  valid.  Finally,  John  XXIII.,  the 
puppet  set  up  by  tlie  council  of  Pisa,  was  no  Pope  at  all. 

C.  Many  saints,  says  Dr.  Littledale,  had  cither  nothing  to  do  with, 
or  were  in  direct  collision  with,  or  died  out  of  communion  with,  the 
Roman  Church  (p.  105). 

If  such  things  were  true,  they  would  be  very  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing. But  let  us  examine  into  the  proofs.  By  the  first  class  Dr. 
Littledale  means  the  saints  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  had  "  no  more 
direct  personal  relation  with  Rome  than  with  any  other  great  see  of 
Christendom.^'  But  that  St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzcn,  &c.  &c.,  regarded  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
Roman  see  as  something  different  in  kind  from  that  in  which  they  stood 
to  otlier  "  great  sees  of  Christendom,''  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
show.  By  saints  M'ho  were  "  in  direct  collision  with  Ronie,^'  Dr.  Little- 
dale particularly  intends  St.  Augustine  !  He  refers  to  his  signing  the 
synodal  letter  sent   by  the  Council  of    Carthage   to  Rome  in  419,  in 

•  lb.,  \\  153. 
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^rliich,  he  says  (p,  101)  the  council  '*  wrote  to  the  Pope,  camplaiaiag 
of  the  attempted  fraud,  and  told  him  that  nothing  should  make    them 

>lernte  such  insolent  conduct  on  hia    part,^'     No  doubt   the   African 

bistiops  would  have  written  in  this  fine  Hibernian  style  if  they  had  had 

proper  Protestant   training ;  but  for  want    of  that  advantage  theii 

Einguage  was  mild,  not  to  say  tame.  Dr*  Littledalc  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  at  the  time  this  synodal  letter  was  written,  Pope  ifoaimus, 

rhoi^e  instructions  to  his  legates  had  occasioned  the  difl'crcncc  between 
lim  and  the  council,  was  dead.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  successor, 
'^Boniface  I.,  and  requests  that  "  your  Holiness  would  cause  us  to  observe" 
only  tliose  canons  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Nioea,  and  that 
the  canons  of  Sardica  (sanctioning  appeals  to  Rome)  should  not  be 
bh forced  in  Africa.     If  those  cations  (as  they  believed  to  be   the  case) 

rere  not  to  be  found  among  the  canons  of  Nicjea,  then,  say  the  council, 
*'  we  believe  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God  so   long  aa  you    shall 

I  preside  over  the  Roman  Church,  wc  shall  suffer  this  vexation  no  more, 
and  that  we  shall  be  treated  with  that  fraternal  charity  which  you  know 
90  well."    (Fleury,  xxiv.  11.)      The  council   of  Sardica  was   often  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Nica;a,  and  the  canons  of  the  two  arc 
found  joined  together  in  many  ancient  collections*     Any  way,  the  act  of 
6t.  Augustine  in  signing  this  letter  neither  involved   a   breach  of  corn^ 
inuniou  with  Rome  nor  a  repudiation  of  her  jurisdiction,  which^  in  his 
tvieWj  had  deeper  roots   than   the  decrees  of  any  council;  witness  the 
!«velI-kno^Tn  passage  in  his  Epistle   against  the   Manichees, — "^  Tenet  ab 
ipsa  Bcde  Petri/^  &c. 
>     As  saints  who  died  out  of  communion  with   Rome,  he  instances  St. 
(Cyprian,  St.  Firniiliau,  and  St.  Meletius.      But  what  are  the  facts?     A 
difierenee  arose  between   St.  Cyprian  and  Pope  Stephen  respecting  the 
rebaptism  of  heretics.     On   this  St.  Augustine  writes:  '^Stephen  had 
thought  (pulaveral)  that  those  who  endeavoured  to  break  through  the 
^ancient  custom  as  to  receiving  heretics  should  be  excluded  from  eom- 
iunion;but  he  [Cyprian],  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  question, 
and  most  full  of  holy  charity,  thought  that  unity  ought  to  be  maintained 
f  with  those  who  thought  diflerently,    Soj  although  they  were  excited  and 
angry  (yet  still  as  brothers)j  nevertheless  Christian   peace  prevailed   in 
Itheir  hearts,  so   that  in  this  dispute,  the  evil  of  schism   did  not  arise 
ibetween   them  ^'  (nullum  inter  eos  malum  achismatis  oriretur).*     This 
^testimony  is  express ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  St.  Cyprian  was  in  com- 
Imunion  with  Rome  at  the   time  of  his  deaths  from  the  fact  that  be 
Ireceived  in  258  a  friendly  letter  from  Pope  Xystus,  warning  him  of  the 
limpcnding    persecution    in    which  he  sultered  martyrdom.      With   St. 
illrmilian,   Bishop  of  Ctesarea,  the  contention  of  Pope  Stephen  on  the 
Lsame    subject    (the    rcbaptism    of  heretics)    was  very   vehement;    yet 
^neither  in   his    case,    if  the  words    of  Jiusebius   (H.  E,  vii.  5)  and  St. 
lAngUBtino  [(qc,  cUJ)  are  carefully  weighed^  does  the  menaced  breach  of 
^communion  appear  to  have  become  a  fact.     The  case  of  St.  Meletiusj 
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with  whom  the  ttoman  see^  having  committed  itself  to  the  Eustathian 
party  at  Antioch^  certainly  did  not  hold  communion  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  discussed  by  Ballerini  (^^  De  Primatu/'  p.  303).  Ballerini  shows 
(1)  that  mediate  communion  undoubtedly  existed  between  St.  Meletiui 
and  the  Roman  see^  since  both  he  and  it  were  in  full  communion  with 
St.  Basils  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other  eastern  bishops;  and  he 
argues  that  '^  he  who  is  in  communion  with  those  who  are  in  immediate 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  see^  is  through  them  sufficiently  in  com- 
munion with  that  see/^  But  Dr.  Littledale  and  his  friends  deny  the 
necessity  of  any  communion  with  Rome,  either  mediate  or  imm^iate. 
Ballerini  further  shows  (2)  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
after  the  agreement  between  Paulinus  (the  candidate  for  the  see  of 
Antioch  approved  at  Rome)  and  St.  Meletius  respecting  the  survivorship 
had  been  made^  the  latter  returned  to  immediate  communion  with  the 
Roman  see. 

7.  ^•'  The  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  are  still  in  existence 
ruled  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  unbroken  line  '^  (p.  135). 

Where  this  piece  of  history  comes  from^  we  do  not  know.  The 
account  given  in  Moroni's  ^^  Dizionario  Eccles."  of  the  church  of  Antioch 
is  as  follows :  '^  In  the  thirteenth  century  Antioch,  taken  by  the  Turks, 
lost  the  immediate  succession  of  its  patriarchs,  which,  commencing  in 
the  year  36  of  the  Christian  era,  was  continued  to  a.d.  1242,  termi- 
nating with  Cristianus,  who  was  martyred.'^  According  to  the  same 
authority,  what  happened  at  Jerusalem  was  this.  The  see  was  first 
raised  to  a  patriarchate  in  the  fifth  century,  the  claim  being  allowed  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  After  the  successful  issue  of  the  first 
Crusade,  in  1099,  Latin  patriarchs,  using  tlie  Latin  rite,  were  appointed. 
But  the  Greek  emperor,  wishing  to  have  a  Greek  patriarch  also, 
appointed  one  in  1142,  who,  with  his  successors,  resided  at  Constan- 
tinople till  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  From 
that  time  there  have  been  two  lines  of  patriarchs,  Greek  and  Latin. 

8.  Rome,  according  to  Dr.  Littledale,  had  but  a  small  share  in  the 
conversion  of  England  (p.  181).  Any  one  >Yho  can  read  Bcde's 
'^  Ecclesiastical  History''  knows  that  this  is  so  palpably  false  that  it 
is  not  worth  answering.  "  The  quarrellings  of  the  Jesuits'^  with  other 
Orders  "hindered  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  China,  and  wrecked 
its  hopeful  beginnings  in  Japan''  (p.  159).  Christianity  is  spreading, 
thank  God,  rapidly  in  China  ;  a  network  of  Catholic  dioceses  covers  the 
whole  empire.  As  for  Japan,  it  is  notorious  that  no  quarrel  between 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan,  but  the  malignant  suggestions  of  Dutch  Pro- 
testants, working  on  the  tyrannical  and  suspicious  minds  of  Japanese 
emperors,  led  to  that  frightful  persecution  in  the  seventeenth  century 
which  almost  extirpated  the  Christian  name  in  Japan.  "  The  Eastern 
Church  has  made  one  missionary  conquest  since  its  quarrel  with  Rome 
greater  than  all  Roman  missionary  efforts  put  together — Russia ''  (p. 
13G).  This  is  incorrect.  The  historian,  Curopalates  (cited  by  Baronius 
under  a.  88G),  mentions  that  missionaries  were  sent  at  their  request  to  the 
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9rt>arous  "  Rhos"  (Russians)  ia  867,  wlien  Micliat4  was  emperor — that 

\i%f  by  St.  Ig^atius^  the    patriarch  of  Constautiiiople,  who   was  in  full 

I  communion   with    Rome,     iloroai   {^'  Diz,  Eccl/')   says   that  *'  the  true 

iversion  of  Russia  •  .  *  .  was  the  work  of  the  6rst  Catholic  preachers 

ilt  by  the  patriarch  St,  Ignatius  j^'  aud  that  the  first  Russian  see  was 

[founded  at  Kiev  in  867. 

9.  Baronius,  one  of  the  raost  eautious^  accurate,  and  veracious  his- 
torians that  ever  wrote,  has,  it  seems, "  falsified  the  Roman  Martyrology 
by  inventing  statements,'^  &c,  (p,  1U1-),  the  references  not  being  given. 
When  they  arc — and  we  challenge  their  production — it  will  be  time  to 
I  defend  Baroniua.     '^  He  has  altered  the  date  of  St»  Denis  of  Paris  by 
200  years  with  this  same  view/'     Who  would  suppose  that  all  that  is 
here    meant    is,   that    Baronius,    in    common     with    scores    of   other 
scholars  in  his  day,   identified  St.  Denis  of  Paris  with  Diouyslus  the 
Areopagitc,  St.  Paul's  convert  ?     St.  Jerome  underwent  a  "  change  of 
Ticws^'  in  later  life  as  to  the    authority   of  the  Roman   sec    (p.  19i). 
j  This  statement    is  examined  by   Father   Ryder  in   the    Tablet  for  the 
1 28th  February  last,   and   pmved  to   be   without  foundation.     In   the 
first  passage,  extracted  from  the  letter  against  Jovinian,  which  la  given 
[iu  evidence  of  the  "  change  of  views,"  the  addition  of  the  words  which 
I  follow  the  quotation  in  the  original  gives  to  the  language  a  diSeront 
I  colour,  a  diflercnt  bearing.      After  saying,  "the  strength  of  the  Church 
[is  established  on  them  all  equally,"  St.  Jerome  adds, '^  nevertheless,  one 
I  If  as  chosen  amongst  the  twelve,  in  order  that    by  the   inittduiion  of  a 
\  head   all    opening  for  schism    might    be    avoided.''       Other    passages, 
quoted  by  Father  Ryder,  show  that  the  grand  old  man  was  as  loyal  to 
Home  in  extreme  age  as  in  his  early  years. 

illL  Among  miscellaneous  charges,  the  otdy  one  that  we  have  left 
ourselves  space  to  notice  is  that  against  Father  Faber.  At  p.  164  it  is 
said  : — ► 
"  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  well-known  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  controversialist  extracted  a  bcrics  of  more  than  eighty  heretical 
propoi^itions  from  the  works  of  the  late  Father  Faber^  and  endeavoured 
to  get  them  censured  at  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  doing 
serious  mischief  here  to  orthodoxy .^^ 
So  far  nothing  of  particular  consequence  is  alleged,  for  individuals  of 
a  censorious  turn,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  will  always  be  found,  who 
think  they  can  scent  out  heresy  in  the  works  of  a  papular  divine.  But 
the  venom  of  the  passage  is  in  what  follows  : — 

"  The  answer  he  got   practically  amounted  to  this — that  his  charges 
were  perfectly  true    in  themselves,  but  that  it  would  never  do  to  con- 
►  demn  so  useful  and  thoroughgoing  a  partisan  of  the  extremest  Ultra- 
^montanism.     And  so  the  matter  dropped.^' 

It  iH  certainly  suggested  here,  though  not  distinctly  aBSrmedj  that  the 

pricist  in  question  denounced  Father  Faber  to  some  person  or  persons  in 

authority  at   Rome^  the  Holy  Ofhce  for  instance,  and   received   their 

1^ reply.     For  there  would  be  nothing   in  his  writing  to  a  private  friend 
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at  Borne/ and  getting  socli  an  answer  as  that  described.  Howerar  tliis 
may  be^  Dr.  Littledalc  is  challenged  to  name  the  priest  and  his  Bomaii 
correspondent^  and  to  publish  the  letters  which  passed.  K  no  such 
letter  came  firom  any  person  in  andiority,  it  was  a  shameful  tbing  to 
insinuate  that  it  did^  and  Dr.  Littledale — or  his  untrustworthy  informut 
— owes  reparation  to  the  maligned  memory  of  Father  Faber.  H,  on 
the  other  hand^  the  suggestion  contains  ever  so  minute  a  portion  of 
truths  it  would  be  most  interesting — and  for  the  firiends  of  Father  Faber 
an  imperatire  duty — to  confront  and  compare  the  unfavourable  letter 
which,  on  this  hypothesis^  was  received  from  Rome,  with  the  many 
public  attestations  of  their  orthodoxy  and  value  which  the  works  of 
Father  Faber,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  have  received 
from  the  rulers  and  defenders  of  the  Church.     For — 

1.  Father  Faber  was  made  a  Doctor  by  the  late  Pope. 

2.  His  Essays  on  ''Devotion  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church '^  were 

translated  into  Italian  by  Father  Cardella,  S.J.  (late  editor  of 
the  Civilta  CattoUca,  and  a  professor  in  the  Collegio  Romano), 
who  was  well  known  as  enjoying  to  the  fullest  degree  the  con« 
iidence  of  the  late  Pope. 

3.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  German  and  French, 

in  some  cases  with  express  episcopal  approvaL  Thus  the  French 
version  of  ''All  for  Jesus'^  (1854)  appeared  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  the  version  of  "  The  Soul's 
Progress  **  with  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Bishop 
of  Nancy. 

4.  Archbishop  Sibour  described  his  works  as  "  drawn  from  the  purest 

sources  of  Catholic  tradition  /'  and  the  celebrated  Dom  Goe- 
ranger,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  Faber's  "  Life,^'  spoke  of  his 
*^  sound  theology,"  and  *'  scrupulously  orthodox  faith.''  Similar 
is  the  testimony  of  Father  Cardella,  in  the  preface  to  the  Italian 
translation  of  Faber's  ascetic  works. 

5.  And  lastly:   Pius  IX.  gave  his  approval  to  the  publication  of  the 

Italian  version  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  praise  the  enterprise 

of  publishing  in  Italian  the  works  of  the  excellent  Father  Faber. 

I  bless  the  translator  and  the  printer,  and  all  engaged  in  the 

publication  of  works  good  and  sound."* 
lu  such  estimation,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  Father  Faber  held  at 
Rome,  and  wc  do  not  believe  for  one  moment   that  Dr.  Littledale  has 
either  seen  or  can  produce  any  document  of  a  different  tenor.      If  he 
can,  we  challenge  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  make  it  public. 

We  have  reached  our  limits,  and  must  leave  to  Father  Ryder  that 
vindication  of  the  cultus  of  thcBlessed  Virgin  which,  at  least  in  outline,  we 
had  proi)osed  to  ourselves  to  attempt.  But  let  not  doubting  Anglicans 
believe  that  the  distorted  caricature  of  the  state  of  things  among  us 
which  they  will  find  in  ''  Plain  Reasons''  is  anything  like  the  truth. 
Catholics  have  no  goddess  in  their  religion ;  like  their  forefathers,  they 

*  CixiV.a  Cattol'tca,  3lst  July,  1372. 
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iprorsliip  one  Lord  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.     They  are  as  ready 

to  say  now,  as  with  Gother  in  the  seventeenth  ecntury,  "  Cursed  is  every 

one  who  giveth  God's  honour  to  a  creature.'^     Expressions  may  seem 

large  and  nnqnalified,  but  they  must  be  interpreted  according  to  "  the 

proportion  of  faith/'  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  wise  caution  of  St.  AU 

phonsus  Liguori — "  We  willingly  admit  that  God  is  the  source  of  every 

^bgood;  and  the  absolute  ^faster  of  all  graces  ;  and  that  Mary  is  only  a  pure 

^■Dreature^  who  receives  whatever  she  obtains  as  a  pure  favour  from  GoA/^^ 

^B    The  last  sentence  of  "  Plain  Reasons^^  is  a  fitting  close  to  such  a 

^Hbook ;  it  is  a  misleading  quotation.     St  Augustine  is  quoted  a*?  saying  : 

^■^*  We  who  are  Christians  in  name  and  deed^  do  not  believe  in  Peter, 

but  in    Him  on  whom   Peter  himself  believed/^      The  suggestion  of 

course  is,  that  he  was   rcbulving  those   who  laid  undue  stress  on  the 

necessity  of  communion  with  the  see  of  Peter.     But  if  we  turn  to  the 

passage^  we  see  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  entirely  different, 

^■It  was  a  common  pagan  taunt,   in   his  day^  that  the  rapid  spread  of 

^■C*hristiauity  was  due  to  witchcraft  exercised  by  Petcr^  whom  the  pagans 

regarded  as  a  potent  magician.     No,  says  St.  Augustine,  we  do  not 

t believe  in  Peter^  but  in  Him  in  whom  Peter  believed  ;  '^  edified  by  Peier*s 
^iscountes  about  Christy  not  betvitched  by  hh  spells ;   nor  deceived  by  his 
iWitchcraftSj  but  helped  by  his  benefits/^t 
Whatever^  touching  faith  or  morals^  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper, 
is  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  correction  of  ecclesiastical  authority* 

Thomas  Arnold. 


A  KEJOINDEK. 


Br  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Revikw,  I  have 
^been  permitted  to  see  the  strictures  on  myself  by  ^Ir.  Thomas  Arnold 
before  their  publication,  and  to  make  a  brief  simultaneous  rejoinder,  in- 
Rtead  of  the  delay  of  a  month  being  interposed. 

And  firsts  I  must  observe  that   the   eighteen  pages  devoted  by  Mr. 

jiVrnold  to  the  denigration  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church— apart  from  any 

criticisms  upon  their  accuraeyj  as  to  whicbj  consultation  of  Cotton's  ^'  Fasti 

Jccleaiffi  Hibcrnic<e"  might  teach   something — arc   entirely  beside  the 

(qtiestion  he  has  raised  between  us.      He  confesses  that  his  aim  has  been 

[to  ahow  that  a  person  like  myself,  trained   in   and  by  such  an   institu- 

hion   as  the  Church  of    Ireland,   must  needs  be  too  contemptible  to 

fdeservc  attention^  much  more  reply,  when  Tenturiug  ou  any  expression 

of  theological  opinion;  and  then   he   refutes  himself  by    straightway 

-entering  into  a  highly  animated  controversy  with  that  person, 

I  fail,  I  confess^  to  sec  the  force  of  the  argument,  which  i^  csfiually 

[valid  against  the    able  refutation  of  Cardinal  Newman's   "  Essay  on 

Jevelopment"  by  the  late  Professor  Archer  Butler,  whoj  by-tUe-by, 

'  Gloriw  of  Mary*'  (tr.  by  F.  Coffin),  p.  13  .        +8.  Aug,  "  De  tiv.  Dei,"  xviiL  54. 
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was  himself  a  convert  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  miL-  is^m-  is 
what  iDlluences  of  education  and  society  may  have  produced  a  bioa  i 
ray  mind,  hut  whether  certain  errors  and  defects  which  I  have  alle] 
to  exist  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  there  or  not      However,  as  >lr, 
Arnold  has  chosen  to  raise  a  personal  issue  in  the  matter,  I  may  just  sa; 
that  I  became  ronvinced  fifteen  years  earlier  than  ilr.  Gladstone  of  thi 
need  of  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish  Church,  since  I  regardii 
it  as  a  political,  far  more  than  as  a  religiouSj  institution ;    and,  being 
Liberalj  I  was  unable  to  justify  it  in  that  character,  or  to  accc{)t  il 
theory  of  Protestant  Ascendancy ;  just  as  even  now  I  am  opposed  to  th 
Faik  laws  of  Prussia  and  the  Ferry  laws  of  France,  though  I  admit  tli 
my  Irish  experience  (unforgotten  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
English  domicile)   makes  me  familiar  with  unlovely  aspects  of  popular 
Eoraanisra    unknown   or  disbelieved  in  England;  such  as   the   all  hut 
universal  sympathy  of  the  peasants  with  crime  and  criminals,  the  bitter; 
liatrcd  inculcated  against  those  of  another  communion^  especially  if  pros- 
perous,   and    such    denunciations,  temporal  and  spiritual,    of  politica 
opponents  from  the  altar,  as  may  be  read,  by  those  who  choose^  in  tfai 
Eluc  Book  on  the  Galway  Election  petition.     I  have  thus  ample  reason 
for  distrust  of  lloraanism  as  a  guide  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Arnold  himself  urges  that  there  is  Utile  trace  of  current  Irish 
divinity  in  such  theological  writings  as  I  have  previously  published,  and 
I  prefer  to  end  this  disclaimer  by  saying  that  I  entertain  none  of  that 
hatred    for    the    Roman   Church  with  which  he  credits   me.      I  have 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of    the  Association  for 
Promoting   the   Unity  of   Christendom,   whose  primary   object   is    ibo 
reconciliation  of  Latin,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Christianity,  and  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  reason  which  should  make  me  withdraw  from  its 
sodality.     I  am  unable  even  to  enter  into  the  state  of  mind  which  can 
see  only  the  evil  in  the  mighty  Latin  obedience,  which  forgets  all  its 
glories  of  the  past,  and  denies  its  promise  for  the  future*       But  to  me 
it  seems  now  like  a  bcautifid  woman  whose  face  is  hidden  by  a  deform* 
ing  mask  of  confluent  small-j>ox.     I  hold  that  the  smalUpox  can  be 
cured — ^nay,  will  one  day  be  cured,  and  the  pristine  loveliness  recovered, 
but    X  am   not   able,  with  some  writers  I  could  name,   to   deny   the 
presence  of  any  disorder,  nor,  with  others,  to  allege   that  though   the 
pustules  are  unquestionably  there,  yet  they  are  beautifying  developments, 
and  not  disfiguring  tokens  of  disease.     And  my  dissuasive  is  against  h^ty 
association  with  Rome  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  dangerous  contagiooi 
without  any  corresponding  or  counterbalancing  advantages.     That  is  nijt 
hate,  but  ordinary  consideration  for  the  laws  of  health. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting,  useful,  or  glorious  work  than  that 
of  an  internal  reformation  of  the  great  Roman  Church,  which  should 
make  it  even  what  the  '^  mild  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of  Tr^nt**  would 

J  have  made  it,  had  not  the  plans  of  the  Council  been  rendered  abortive  bf 
Curialist  intrigue.  It  can  be  no  source  of  pleasure  to  any  In-  -i 
Christian  tliinker  to  be  forced  to  dwell  on  the  seamy  side  of  Latin  d 

cism,  far  less  to  note  the  continuously  downward  tendencies  of  the  Uitm 
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lonfane  system.  For  inasmuch  as  the  body  of  crcdenda  on  which  Korae 
^nd  Euglaiid — to  narrow  the  cousideration  for  the  moment  to  these 
ro  types  of  Christian  thought  and  practice — are  agreed^  largely  exceeds 
In  mere  bulk  their  points  of  divergencCi  those  who  arc  cither  unattached 
to  Christianity  or  actively  hostile  to  it,  do  not  care  to  draw  any  marked 
listinction  between  them.  They  are  content  to  accept  Roman  Catho- 
IcLHrnj  by  reason  of  its  area  and  mass,  as  being  the  best  historical 
^ponent  of  Christianity — a  view  much  iusisted  on  by  M.  Ernest  Renau 
his  recent  Hibbert  Lectures — aud  as  they  see  Very  much  in  its 
|bystem  which  is  plainly  repugnant  to  their  sense  of  truth,  justice, 
liumanityj  and  reason,  it  is  against  collective  Christianity,  not  against 
ie  Roman  presentment  of  it,  that  they  deliver  their  verfict ;  precisely 
"as  in  most  of  the  less  educated  popular  English  infidel  writings  which  I 
have  met  with^  it  is  Calvinism  which  lias  aroused  the  revolt  against  any 
form  of  the  GospeL  Roman  error,  consequently,  like  Calriuiat  error,  is 
ao  gain  to  a  purer  system.  The  innocent  suffers  for  antl  with  the 
guilty,  and  it  is  thus  the  plainest  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
Rome  should  be  free  from  all  errors  and  scaudals^  whether  of  doctrine 
^■pr  practice-  But  as  Rome  is,  she  promotes  the  march  of  unbelief:  not 
^B)nly  opposing  no  barrier  to  it  in  her  own  chief  seats  of  monopoly,  but 
^Bndirectly  furnishing  it  with  weapons  elsewhere  too> 
^^  I  may  cite  here  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which  a  lay  strauger 
addressed  to  me  a  very  short  time  ago,  drawing  my  attention  to  some 
reports  of  a  new  Roman  miraele  : 

^^L  '*  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  sajing  tliat  cultivated  Roman  Catholics  (un- 
^^fertunately  too  gmall  a  clasa  in  this  coii(itry)  look  upoa  thl^  imposture  with 
^^peelings  of  the  utinust  disgust  and  iadiguation.  Educattid  Koman  Catholic 
^Bben  are  quietly  becoming  infidel;  a  fact  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
^H»f  the  priofithood*  The^/  are  fond  of  attributing  this  to  secular  educatioti :  much 
^Raore  truly,  I  believe,  ought  it  to  be  set  down  to  the  outrageoua  claima  made 
upon  men's  minds  of  late  ia  the  name  of  religion/' 

Wellj  I  hold  myself  to  have  ample  justification  for  believing  not 
merely  in  the  undeniable  facts  as  to  the  rapid  spread  of  infidelity 
amongst  hereditary  Roman  Catholicsj  but  also  in  the  by  no  means  in- 
frequent loss  of  faith  among  many  converts,  unable  to  bear  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  And  I  wrote  my  Little  book,  ^*  Plain  Reasons  againat 
Joining  the  Church  of  RomCj"  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  compliance  with  long* 
^^ resisted  pressure  put  upon  me^  not  from  Trclaudj  but  by  many  English- 
^rxnen  and  iVmericans,  in  purely  defensive  reply  to  a  multitude  of  Roman 
attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England,  but  partly  also  to  let  persons 
iovcrlug  round  the  Roman  bait  know  something  more  of  the  actual  facts 
;>f  the  Latin  system  than  they  were  at  all  likely  to  learn  from  their 
^mptcrs,  or  to  find  in  the  commoner  books  of  reference.  I  set  nothing 
iowri  which  is  not  a  real  difficulty  to  my  own  mint!,  and  I  have  had  no 
proselyting  motive  whatever  in  the  matter,  not  only  because  I  have  no 
reat  opinion  of  converts  in  general,  but  also  because  I  think  there  is 
lome  tnith,  albeit  of  a  somewhat  one-sided  kind,  in  this  speech  of  Dr, 
Tohnson's:  "A  man  M^ho  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery  may 
be  sincere:  be  parts  with  nothing,  he  is  only  superadding  to  NsVaK^W 
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already  had.  But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  u 
much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  anything  he  retains — ^there  ii  so 
much  laceration  of  mind  in  such  a  conversion,  that  it  can  haidly  be 
sincere  and  lasting/' — (Bosweirs  "  Life  of  Johnson/'  ad  ann.  1769.)  I 
go  further,  and  think  that  in  any  change  of  conmiunion  there  is  great 
risk  to  the  principle  of  faith  from  the  sudden  uprooting  of  old  ties  and 
associations,  and  I  am  therefore  not  zealous  for  proselyting  from  any  one 
Christian  body  to  any  other,  though  I  have,  of  course,  very  clear  con- 
victions as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  societies. 
But  the  anger  with  which  my  tractate  has  been  assailed  by  Boman 
Catholics,  despite  a  prefatory  note  in  which  I  disclaim  any  intention  of 
meddling  with  them,  curiously  illustrates  a  peculiarity  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  remark  in  them — namely,  that  whUe  they  regard 
themselves  as  perfectly  justified  in  using  all  and  any  weapons  against 
the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  discredit  it  with  its  own  members, 
they  look  on  any  reply  (especially  if  it  carry  the  war  over  the  borders, 
instead  of  acting  merely  on  the  defensive)  as  being  not  only  theo* 
logical  heresy,  but  social  insolence  also.  I  have  been  rated  before  now 
by  a  Jesuit  Father  for,  as  he  said,  ^^  casting  firebrands  about,''  because 
I  published  some  reasons  several  years  .  ago  for  doubt  in  Boman 
Sacraments,  while  a  large  part  of  his  own  time  was  devoted  to  assnring 
Anglicans  of  the  nullity  of  all  religious  ordinances  in  their  compmnion. 
But  I  confess  myself  unable  to  understand  a  '^  reciprocity  all  on  one 
side."  So  much  will  be  certainly  enough,  perhaps  far  more  than 
enough,  to  have  said  on  the  personal  issue,  but  I  am  unwillingly  obliged 
to  add  a  few  words  more  as  to  the  method  of  my  inculpated  little  book. 
The  case,  as  put  to  me  by  those  who  asked  mc  to  undertake  the  task,  was 
that  despite  the  long  duration  of  the  controversy  between  England  and 
Home,  no  compendious  volume,  at  once  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground, 
and  yet  very  brief;  plain  and  untechnical  enough  in  diction  to  be  easily 
understood,  and  yet  with  suflBcient  reading  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  being 
thrust  aside  as  top  slight  for  attention ;  was  accessible  to  Anglicans, 
whereas  small  Boman  handbooks  on  the  controversy  are  abundant.  It  is 
this  gap  I  have  tried  to  fill,  and  the  necessary  limitations  of  space  have 
obliged  me  to  compress  the  matter  so  much  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  room  for  digressions,  explanations,  and  guardings  of  statcmcnti. 
Knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  drive  ideas  into  untrained  minds,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  aim  primarily  at  incisiveness,  and  to  omit  nearly  all 
those  qualifications  of  leading  propositions  which  I  could  and  would  use 
in  fuller  writing  for  a  more  learned  class  of  readers,  or  in  detailed  conver- 
sation with  anyone.  For  ordinary  persons,  to  set  down  everything  which 
conditions  a  statement,  is  not  to  make  their  view  of  it  more  accurate, 
but  to  attenuate  it  till  it  eludes  their  grasp  altogether.  There  is 
thus  a  certain  baldness  in  the  way  I  have  had  to  put  things,  though 
less  in  the  second  edition  than  in  the  first  (which  alone  Mr.  Arnold 
appears  to  have  seen),  and  less  in  the  third  than  in  the  second.  It  is 
this  baldness  and  terseness  which  has  furnished  Mr.  Arnold  with  the 
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pliief  materials  for  his  criticismSj  some  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  analysej 

^thcr  by  way  of  showing  the  inconclasiveness  of  his  method  than  of 

ilaborately  refuting  each  detail,  for  which  space  cannot  be  afforded  me, 

>  that  I  have  to  exercise  choice*   And  I  am  therefore  not  to  be  understood 

yiehling  those  points  which  I  omit  to  discuss  as  of  minor  importance, 

cially  as  many  of  them  are  touched  on  in  the  later  editions  of  my 

;  and,  indeed,  often  the  reply  to  Mr,  Arnold's  strictures  is  given 

on  the  very  page  which  he  cites  from  the  original  edition. 

Firstj  then,  he  charges  me   with  misrepresentation,   when  comment- 
ag  on  an  admission  of  Cardinal  Bellarminc^  fatal  to  the  current  Roman 
that  the  difference  of  the  honour  paid  to  God  and  to  the  Saints  is  so 
great  that  no  one  can  mistake  betwen  them, 

ellarmine's  words  are  :  ''  As  to   external  acts  of  adoration^  it  is  noi 
f  io  make  disfinction ;   for,  generally  speakingj  the   external  acta   are 
common  to  every  species  of  worship,  and   the  onbj  ej^ceptioUj  the  only 

ieculiar  rite  to  be  reserved  for  the  worship  of  God  Himself,  is  sacrifice, 
nd   what  is    connected   with    sacrifice,   temples,   altars,  and   priests'* 
'  Disp.  Controv.  dc  Sanctor.   Beatitud*/'  i.   12) ;    whereon  I  made  the 
omment  which  Mr.  Arnold  cites,  but  not  with   the  context  which  his 
•ords  imply.      What  I  said,    and  say  again,  was,  not  that   sacrifice,  in 
IcHarmine's  sense,  is  offered  to  St.  Mary  on  the  altars  dedicated  to  her, 
ut  that  the  fact  of  there  being  such  altars  at  all,  and  Orders    like  the 
Marist  Fathers,  and  votive  offerings  made  to  St.  Mary,*  all  tend  to  obli- 
sratc   the    distinction   which    Bel lar mine    makes.     And  I   may    point 
|ut    tbat  there   is   one  vital   difference  in   practice  between  altars   of 
tie    Blessed  Virgin  and  of  any  of  the  other  Saints  he  names  j    to  wit, 
Ihat  there   is    a   special  altar  of   the  Virgin  in   almost   every  Iloman 
liolic  church,  if  not  in  every  one  without  exception,  whereas  altars 
it,  John  Baptist,  or  of  the  Three   Kiogs,  &c.,  are  not   universally, 
Snt  only  locally,  found.      But  the   "  special  altars*'  which  I  had  in  my 
lind  are  something  more  tlian  even  this — ^namely,  the  erections  set  up 
churches  and  streets  during  the  month  of  May,  or  on  any  great  festival 
5f  the  Blessed  Virgin.      I  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  wijole  centre  of 
be  nave  in  Bruges  Ciithedral  blocked  by  a  huge  structure  of  the  sort, 
Dompletely  barring  all  view  of  the  choir  and  of  the  high  altar  therein, 
'and  on  thb  was  ^et  u]}  a  doll,  crowned,  crinolined,   and  bedizened,  to 
^which  the  devotions  of  the  people  were  directed.    Now,  when  it  is  borne 
mind  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  offered 
veu    to    Christ    Himself^    it    follows    that    under   such    relaxations    of 
iellarmiue's  canon  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  and  does  get  all  that  He  does 
the  way  of  religious  homage.      Let   us  take  in  illustration  that  very 
jnestion  of  her  Litany  which   Mr.   Arnold   takes   up  at  p.  785.     The 
bcoiy  of  the  rite  of  Benediction  is  that  it  is  the  eveuing  correlative  of 
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Kit  there  is  any  relation  between  sacritice  and  the  burning  of  lights. 

od  (1)  the  meaning  of  niLcriHi^e,  which  Ib  the  oblation  of  a  inat«2riiil 

;«>  :i3  to  (leatroy  it ;  (2)  the  luannor  in  which  the  offering  of  lighted 

hrine  or  altar  in  the  Kutnau  Churchy  which  is  not  in  the  least 

d  usdige  ia  part  of  the  ordioary  aaerificial  rit^  of  Buddhisai. 
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Mass.  Its  full  Latin  title  is  Laudes  Vesperiime  Venerabilis  SacramaUi, 
and  its  order^  briefly^  is  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
under  the  species  of  breads  on  or  over  the  altar  in  a  monstrance,  befiure 
-which  some  prayers  are  recited  (which,  however,  are  not  strictly  pre- 
scribed, and  are  thus  often  varied  at  pleasure),  at  the  close  of  which  the 
officiant  signs  and  blesses  the  people  with  the  monstrance,  moved  crosswise. 
Thus,  the  main  idea  of  the  service  is  worship  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament. 
Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  Litany  in  His  honour,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  which  is  most  commonly  recited  in  the  presence  cS 
the  Sacrament,  but  one  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  containing, 
nor  to  my  mind  even  implying,  any  clause  which  serves  as  proof  of 
the  apologetic  hypothesis  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

2.  Mr.  Arnold  appeals  to  the  Missal  in.  disproof  of  my  assertion  that 
popular  Romanism  shrinks  from  the  Father  and  from  Christ,  as  not 
merciful  enough.  He  does  not  say  that  throughout  my  book  I  myself 
make  repeated  appeal  to  the  Missal  and  Breviary,  as  bearing  con- 
clusive witness  against  the  popular  cults,  and  as  being  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  Church  against  herself,  since  containing  a  different  religion 
from  the  popular  one.  And  he  does  not  hint  that  very  many  (perhaps 
mosi)  lay  people  when  attending  Mass  make  no  pretence  whatever  of 
joining  in  or  following  the  office,  but  say  whatever  prayers  they  please, 
which  may  be,  and  I  believe  very  often  are,  devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Mass. 

3.  Mr.  Arnold  brings  up  St.  Rose  of  Lima  in  proof  that  there  has 
been  no  ^^  dethronement^ '  of  God  in  popular  Romanism  in  favour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Well,  St.  Rose  of  Lima  died  in  1617,  and  St.  Alfonso 
de'  Liguori,  whom  I  cite  as  the  chief  modern  exponent  of  hyper- 
Mariolatry,  mainly  a  development  of  the  present  century,  was  bom  in 
1696,  and  published  his  "  Glorie  di  Maria"  in  1784.  And  I  appeal  once 
more  to  sayings  therein  such  as  these  :  "  Often  we  shall  be  heard  more 
quickly,  and  be  thus  preserved,  if  we  have  recourse  to  Mary,  and  call 
upon  her  name,  than  we  should  be  if  we  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus  our 
Saviour"  " Many  things  are  asked  from  God,  and  are  not  granted  % 
they  are  asked  from  Mary,  and  are  obtained.''  ^'  At  the  command  o^ 
the  Virgin  all  things  obey,  eveti  God" 

4.  On  the  next  point,  as  to  the  binding  character  of  Liguori*s  teachin^B 
Mr.  Arnold  is  technically  right,  and  my  first  edition  is  wrong,  misle^^ 
as  I  was  by  a  Roman  handbook,  but  the  matter  has  been  corrected  i^^ 
the  later  issues.  However,  the  practical  difference  between  the  tw-^^ 
statements  is  a  very  small  one.  First  of  all,  before  any  canonization  ^ 
can  take  place,  all  the  writings  of  the  candidate,  as  well  private  paper*^ 
never  intended  to  see  the  light,  as  published  works,  must  be  examine* -^3 
by  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  to  see  that  no  errors,  nor  even  an;-*^ 
teachings  counter  to  the  current  theology,  are  in  them.  If  any  such  b^rJ 
found,  they  bar  canonization,  unless  proof  of  retractation  before  deatr^:^ 
be  adduced  (Lequeux,  "  Man.  Jur.  Canon,  de  Reb.  Sac."  I.  i.).  Theran-^^* 
of  ^^  Doctor  of  the  Church'*  goes  further  than  this,   and  denotes  nc^-^ 
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merely  the  orthodoxy  of  the  person  so  dessiguated,  but  something  much 

I  more,  thus  \ — "  DocxEtrR  de  l^Eglise  i  Nom  douiie  a  ceux  des  Peres  de 
FEglisc  dont  la  doctrine  et  les  opioious  out  ete  le  plus  generalement 
suivees  et  autorisees  par  PEglise.  On  les  &ppc\\c  Docieurs  de  l^Ei/Hsej 
parcequ'ils  n'ont  pas  seulement  enseigne  dans  I'Eglise,  mais  quHls  out 
enseigne  FEglise  ellememe^  comme  dit  Benoit  XIV.  ("  De  Canonizat," 
IV.  ii.  xi.  11)/**  Now  what  Benedict  XIV.  does  lay  down,  in  citing 
his  predeeesaor,  Leo  IV.,is  that  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  arc  the  standard 
and  tests  by  which  Bishops  in  their  judicial  capacity  arc  to  decide  on  new 

I  and  difficult  questions  as  they  may  crop  up,  and  by  which  they  are  them- 

I  selves  to. be  judged,  also  that  wliat  is  found  in  the  writings  of  these 
Doctors  is  to  be  steadily  held  and  propagated  (^'De  Canoniz/* 
IV.  xi.  16). 

It  is  permissible,  as  Mr.  Aruold  correctly  quotes  from  Benedict  XIV*, 
to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  a  Saint,  provided  it  be  done  "  reverently, 
modestly,  and  with  assignment  of  good  reasons/^  But,  obviously,  if  the 
denial  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  or  morality  of  the  Saint, 

[  it  becomes  a  censure  on  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  of  Ilites  and 
of  the  Pope  in  canonizing  him  ;  and  thus  the  most  that  seems  really  open 
is  to  differ  on  minor  and  open  questions^ — e,ff.,  how  many  nails  were 

'  used  at  the  Crucifixion.  But  to  contradict  a  Doctor  must  needs  be  a 
still  more  restricted  licence,  since  his  teaching  is  formally  recommended 
by  the  bestowal  of  that  title.     And  the  more  recent  such  a  promotion 

'  is,  the  more  weight  does  it  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  has 
been  no  time  for  the  rise  of  new  theological  problems  and  of  new 
writers  of  mark,  whose   teachings   may  be  held  to  qualify  earlier  pro- 

I  nouncements,  just  as,  for  example^  the  Jesuit  theology  has  modified  that  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Now,  the  elevation  of  Liguori  to  the  Doctorate 
is  very  recent  (since  the  Vatican  Council),  and  amounts  to  such  a  very 
strong  authorization  of  his  moral  teaching,  already  very  widely  used  in 
the  confessional,  as  to  prevent  any  frank  opposition  to  it,  even  amongst 
those  few  priests  who  decline  to  adopt  it  as  their  own  guide.  It  is  not  bind- 
ing,  indeed,  as  I  erroneously  supposed,  but  it  is  recommended,  encouraged, 
and  practically  secured  from  adverse  criticism,  so  as  to  prevail  in  the 
enormous  majority  of  confessionals  in  the  Roman  Church. 

5.  Next,  Mr,  Arnold,  following  a  writer  in  the  Tablet,  boldly  traverses 
my  statement  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Probabilism,  No  doubt  I  have 
not  worded  it  in  a  Roman  fashion,  but  I  have  done  the  doctrine  no* 
injustice,  as  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  "  Provinciales*'  of  Pascal  are 
well  aware.  But  as  Pascals  name  is  a  red  rag  to  Prohabilists,  I  will 
turn  to  a  more  recent  authority,  the  famous  *^  Bibliotheque  Sacree^'  of  the 
learned  Dominicans,  Richard  and  Giraud*  I  quote  from  my  own  coffv 
the  Paris  reprint  of  1824,  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  article  of  6fty-one 
cx^Iumns,  devottxl  to  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Probabilism.  1 
translate,  for  clearness,  but  purposely  make  my  rendering  baldly  literal  t 
J.  B.  Obait,  "  Dictionnair©  UnivcrRel  AeA  Scieaoos  Eod^siailiqQes/'    Paris,  iflCS* 
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— "  Probabilism  consists  in  saying  that  it  is  permitted  to  follow  a  less 
probable  opinion  which  favours  liberty,  in  competition  with  another 
opposite  and  more  probable  opinion^  which  favours  the  law/'  .  ..."  It 
suffices  even,  according  to  the  majority  of  Probabilists,  that  the  lax  or  easy- 
going opinion  which  favours  liberty  should  possess  the  very  slightest  pro^ 
bability,  whether  intrinsic  or  extrinsic.  Three  or  four  ordinary  casuists, 
or  one  grave  doctor,  suffice,  according  to  them,  to  make  an  opinion 
probable,  and  even  if  the  doctor's  arguments  do  not  follow  me,  my  con- 
science may  be  tranquil I  may  desert  the  commandment  in  all 

security,  despite  the  weight  of  my  reasons  and  the  cry  of  my  conscience. 
It  is  i\n^  pernicious  dogma  which  we  are  going  to  refute.''  Then  follows  an 
assertion  that  the  maxim  given  above  is  false,  and  that  all  are  bound,  con- 
trariwise, to  follow  the  more  probable  opinion  which  supports  the  law,  a 
view  which  the  writers  back  up  with  citations  from  Scripture,  Councils, 
Fathers,  Popes,  and  reason.  And  under  the  last  head  they  say  : — "  Pro- 
babilism is  in  no  respect  conformable  to  the  primary  rule  of  morals, 
which  is  the  eternal  law,  whether  as  it  is  in  truth  and  in  itself,  or  as 
probably  known.     No  more  is  it  conformable  to  the  second  law  of  morals, 

namely,  to  the  upright  conscience It  is  a  sin  to  conform  one's  self 

in  conduct  to  an  oblique  and  distorted  rule,  contrary  to  the  great  and 

right  rule  of  morals The  new  Probabilism  is  much  more  terrible 

in  its  nature,  and  more  contagious  in  its  consequences,  than  that  old 
Probabilism  of  the  Academicians  which  St.  Augustine  combated."  These 
few  phrases  I  have  culled  give  but  the  barest  notion  of  this  indignant 
exposure  and  refutation  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Arnold  seeks  to  palliate. 

6.  I  had  not  thought  even  Ultramontane  coolness  quite  capable  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  appeal  to  St.  John  i.  42,  in  proof  that  the  title  "  Rock"  is 
not  confined  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ.  The  whole  of  the  text  he 
cites  in  part  only  is,  "  Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpre- 
tation, Pctros  j"  and  Mr.  Arnold  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  Petros  is 
not  rock,  but  stone, 

7.  The  point  I  urge  in  my  "  Plain  Reasons,"  much  condensed  from  a 
fuller  statement  elsewhere,  as  to  St.  Peter  not  having  exercised  the  "  pleni- 
tude of  teaching,"  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  is  not 
the  mere  scantiness  of  his  extant  writings,  but  the  very  small  quantity  of 
independent  matter  which  they  contain.  I  have  shown  that  if  St.  John, 
St.  James,  and,  still  more,  St.  Paul,  were  lost,  the  destruction  of  Christian 
dogma  would  be  enormous,  but  the  loss  of  St.  Peter's  two  Epistles  would 
mean  only  the  disappearance  from  Christian  teaching  of  one  obscure  state- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  the  antediluvian  dead.  On  the  Ultramontane 
hypothesis,  a  Petrine  theology  ought  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so,  nor  do  the  other  writers  therein  make  any 
appeal  to  St.  Peter's  authority. 

8.  I  must  hold  to  my  statement  that  the  apocryphal  Clementine 
Homilies  '^  is  the  only  ante-Nicene  testimony  which  expressly  assigns  the 
see  of  Rome  to  St.  Peter."  The  adverb  is  emphatic.  I  have  tabulated 
in  another  place  every  scrap  of  ante-Nicene  evidence  on  the  subject,  con- 
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ig  of  nineteen  passages,  beginning  with  St,  Ignatius  of  Antiocli  and 
ig  with  Lactantius,  inclusive  of  the  passage  from  St,  Cyprian  which 
ir,  Arnold  cites.  Out  of  these  nineteen,  ^i>  mention  only  St.  Peter's 
lartyrdom  at  Rome^  sayiug  nothing  of  any  relation  of  his  to  the 
fChiirch  there  ;  three  eonfiue  themselves  to  the  legend  of  his  conflict  with 
Simon  Magas;  jive  group  him  with  St,  Paul,  as  connected  in  some 
quite  undefined  relation  with  the  lloman  Church ;  three  speak  of  him  a^H 
ordaining  Clement  as  Bishop^  one  of  these  three  being  the  apocryphal 
passage  referred  to,  which  alone  implies  his  own  episcopate  j  one  speaks 
"of  him  as  working  miracles  and  preaching  at  Rome;  and  there  remains 
only  Mr.  Arnold^s  quotation  from  St.  Cyprian,  which  is  not^  to  my  mind^ 
as  it  stands^  au  express  statement  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's  episcopate, 
tiough  a  very  little  more  would  unquestionably  have  made  it  such.  And 
3t.  Irentsusy  whom  Mr»  Arnold  cites,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  also  does,  in 
proof  of  St.  Peter  having  been  Bishop  of  Rome,  directly  refutes  that 
theory,  telling  us  plainly  that  Linus  was  the  first  Bishop,  uomiuatcd  by 
the  joint  action  of  Peter  and  Paul,  thus  :  "  The  blessed  Apostles  [Peter 
and  Paul]  then,  having  founded  and  built  up  the  Church  [of  Rome], 
committed  the  office  of  the  episcopate  into  the  hands  of  Linus*  To  him 
aueeeeded  Anacletus^  and  after  him,  in  the  third  place  from  the  AiK)stles, 
Clement."  This  plainly  shows  that  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  dealt  with 
Linus  in  Rome  exactly  as  St.  Paul  did  with  Titus  in  Crete,  of  which 
I  place  no  one  has  ever  supposed  St.  Paul  to  have  been  himseU'  Bishop. 
^p  9,  Mr.  Arnold  has,  I  will  not  say  mistranslated,  but  at  any  rate 
translated  with  prejudice^  a  passage  from  St.  Irenaeus  regarding  the  in- 

tfluence  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  my  third  edition, 
wherein  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  word  he  renders  '^  agree  with,^'  con* 
ventre^  means  to  *'  come  together,"  or  "assemble  at,"  and  simply  refers  to 
the  convenience  of  Rome,  because  the  capital,  as  a  business  centre  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  For  the  Latin  in  the  passage  referred  to- — itself 
only  a  version  from  a  lost  Greek  original — is  Ad  hanc  enim  ecclestam 
dropier  potiorem  prijicipalUaiem  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecctesiam. 
The  syntax  here  compels  us  to  explain  the  sentence  as  denoting  yoi/ii 

■  motion  to  a  place,  exactly  fitting  in  with  a  well-known  use  of  the 
Terb  convenire,  namely,  the  assembling  of  persons  from  various  cities 
at  fiome  common  centre,  what  we  should  call  an  "assize-town,"  for  the 

I  transaction  of  legal  business.  So  Pliny,  for  instance,  *'Una  jurisdictio 
uppellatur  Cibyratica.  Ipsum  oppidum  Phrygise  est.  Eo  conveniunt 
vigintiquinque  civitates"  (v,  28).  But  the  meaning  to  agree  with  is  not 
found  in  such  a  construction,  requiring  as  it  does  cum  with  the  ablative, 
or  else  the  word  inter  with  the  impersonal  verb.  The  error  would  never 
have  been  made  in  the  teeth  of  grammar  save  through  bias,  preventing 
men  from  seeing  the  real  sense  of  the  passagCj  which  is  exactly  glossed 
for  us  by  Canon  IX.  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  a.d.3H,  laying  down 
that  the  Bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  of  each  province  is  to  be  Primate/ 
beccmse  his  city  in  the  hnsiness  centre.  The  Greek  runs  thus  :  Touc  i<aB' 
MKatrrffi*  twap'^tav  iiTKrKowovt;  Hoivai   \pVf  roi'  iv  r^  pn^TpoiroXit  TrpOiiT' 
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rMTtt  LvitncoTTOP  Kal  ttiv  i^povrlSa  avaii'^tEaOai  wa<Fiig  rrig  iwapyiag,  &a 
T^  iw  ry  fjLfirpovoXei  navra^oOtv  avvrpiy^w  wavraq  rovi;  ra  wpayfutrti 
l^orrv^*  o9<r  (So^e  Kal  ry  ripy  irporiywrBai  airov.  And  I  beg  to 
dnw  especial  notice  to  the  exact  coincidence  oteanvenire  and  avvTpi\ttWt 
with  the  light  which  these  two  passages  have  cast  on  them  by  Canon 
XXYIII.  of  Chalcedony  which  alleges  the  imperial  position  of  Rome  as  the 
single  cause  why  a  Primacy  was  conferred  on  it  by  the  Fathers.  What  I 
mean  by  alleging  that  "  the  special  dignity  of  the  Popes  appears  through* 
out  as  a  matter  of  purely  human  origin  and  arrangement/^  is  not  the 
assertion  that  no  more  is  to  be  found  claimed  for  it  in  patristic  theology 
(which  I  had  no  intention  of  making,  since  it  would  not  be  true),  but 
that  every  step  in  the  march  towards  the  Papal  monarchy  is  visible  and 
measurable,  and  that  each  such  step  is  fully  explicable  by  mere  human 
and  temporal  causes.  This  is  another  example  of  a  difficulty  caused  by 
having  to  pack  into  one  sentence  a  proposition  which  in  the  bands  of 
Archbishop  De  Marca  occupies  a  folio  volume,  and  in  those  of  Archbishop 
De  Dominis  no  fewer  than  three. 

10.  I  have  annotated  in  my  later  editions  the  passage  from  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  on  obedience  to  the  Pope,  which  Mr.  Arnold  seeks  to  explain 
away,  and  have  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  parallel,  but  directly  convene, 
raling  from  St.  Paul.  The  Cardinal  says  that  if  the  Pope  condemn  good  or 
prescribe  evil,  the  Church  must  follow  his  judgment  :  and  no  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  the  inference  intended  is  that  the  thing  cannot 
happen.  It  has  happened,  by-the-by,  many  times  over,  but  I  pass  that 
consideration  now.  But  St.  Paul  was  equally  convinced  that  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  angel  from  heaven  would  ever  preach  an  anti- Pauline 
Gospel.  Nevertheless  what  he  says  is  not,  "  If  either  of  us  should  do 
so,  you  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  us  -/'  but  '*  If  we,  or  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  wc  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed"  (Gal.  i.  8). 

11.  I  have  not  suppressed,  as  Mr.  Arnold  implies,  the  Roman  plea 
that  worship  of  images  is  merely  relative.  But  I  have  pointed  out  that 
heathens  urge,  quite  truly,  the  very  same  excuse  for  their  idolatry. 
Image- worship,  other  than  merely  relative,  is  simply  impossible  to  ra- 
tional beings,  as  Mr.  Arnold  can  discover  by  questioning  any 
intelligent  Hindoo  in  this  country. 

12.  As  to  the  pleas  of  Mr.  Arnold  in  favour  of  a  mutilated  commu- 
nion, they  are  so  weak  that  they  carry  their  own  refutation,  and  I  am 
spared  the  trouble  of  it.  But  I  may  just  name  one  addition  in  my  latest 
issue.  I  remark  that,  even  if  the  doctrine  of  "  concomitance'' — i.e., 
that  both  kinds  are  received  under  either,  because  of  the  inseparability 
of  the  Body  and  Blood — be  true  in  itself,  it  does  not  help  the  Roman 
argument,  because  always  in  Scripture,  when  blood  is  spoken  of  as  con- 
sumed  in    and   with   flesh,   it    is   said    to  be   eaten,    whereas    Christ's 

mand  is  :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it.""^ 

reference  to  the  decree  of  Constance  does  not  profess  to  be  a  guotation,  but  to  sum 
ractical  result.    And  handing  over  to  the  secular  ann  meant  baming. 
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13*  Mr.   Aruold^s  next   criticism  is  against  my  assertion  that  the 
Church  is  only  indefectible,  not  infafUble — and  he  is  especially  severe  on 
my  theais  that  the  Church  of  one  generation  may  err,  and  that  grievously, 
[iut  that  it  will  come  right  again  iu  the  long  ruiu 

Well,  I  imagine  I  do  Mr.  Arnold  no  injustice  in  assuming  that  he 

iccepta  the  Vatican  decree  of  1870,  according  to  which  the  ei'-cathedrd 

"^decisions  of  the  Pope  on  faith  and  morals  are  infallible  and  irreformable 

of  themselves,  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church ;  and  that  he  rejects  the 

jntradictory  proposition  as  heretical  Very  good;  but  in  Veron^s  "Regula 

'Tidei  CathoHcte/'  a  book  of  eaLceptioually  high  character  and  reputation, 

written,  too,  expressly  for  the  coofntation  of  Protestants,  1  read,  "  It  is 

iHOt  of  faith  that  the  decisions  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  even   ex-caihedrd^ 

if  unsupported  by  a  General  Council,  are  articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 

and  this  is  the  itnanimom  opinion  of  all   Catholic  divines.      Those  who 

teach  that  neto  and  unheard-of  dogma  that  decisions  of  Sovereign  Pon- 

rtifTs,  eX'Caihedrdf  unsupported  by  a  General  Council,   are  articles   of 

Catholic  Faith,  are  under  an  hallucination ,  and  must  hare  fallen  into  error 

ihroagh  wilful  blindness.^*     Now,  Veron  declares  himself  to  be  stating 

the  Catholic  consent  of  his  time^ — the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — 

^nd,  indeed,  of  all   previous  time  also.      If  his  doctrine  be  false  (as  it 

lUst  be  if  the  Infallibility  dogma  be  true),  then  the   Latin  Church  of 

wo  centuries  ago  was  iu  grievous  error.     If  his  doctrine  be  sound,  then 

the  Latin  Church  of  to-day  is  in  grievous  error*      1  leave  ^Ir.  Arnold  to 

choose,  but  either  way  my  thesis  is  proved. 

In  the  same  connexion  I  may  just  refer  to  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  sen- 
encesj  which  has  the  typical  and  familiar  Ul tramontane  ring.     He  says, 
in  clear  and  decisive  fashion  :  "  The  Church  has  always  declared,  and  still 
declares,  herself  to  be  infallible/' 

It  may  be  so :  it  certainly  is  true  that  a  great  many  individual 
writers  have  at  various  times  said  something  of  the  sort,  but  1  should 
be  obliged  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  point  out  any  formal  utterances  or  decrees 
irhatever,  I  do  not  say  of  the  Church  Universal,  but  of  the  whole 
Koman  Church  itself,  which  I  apprehend  Mr,  Arnold  to  mean,  in 
rhich  any  such  declaration,  whether  Synodical  or  Papal,  is  to  be 
found  prior  to  that  of  1870»  The  only  thing  even  lilic  it  that 
I  know  of  is  in  the  Acta  of  tlie  Provincial  Council  of  Sens, 
aeld  at  Paris  in  1528;  in  the  preamble  to  whose  decrees  occurs 
khis  phrase  :  "  For  it  was  God's  will  that  such  should  be  the  stability 
and  power  of  His   Church  that  mortals  should  be  directed  to  salvation 

I  thereby,  as  by  some  infaUible  rule/^  and  in  otic  of  the  decrees 
ihere  follows :  "  The  Church  Universal  cannot  err,  because  ruled  by 
Ihe  Spirit  of  truth,  abiding  with  it  for  ever/'  These  utterances 
faf  no  more  than  eight  obscure  French  bishops  in  a  petty  local  synod 
l^rc  the  whole  evidence  iu  favour  of  ^Mr,  Arnold's  sweeping  assertion, 
and  1  make  him  a  free  present  of  all  he  can  get  out  of  them,  especially 
the  Synod  goes  on  to  say  that  this  infallibility  is  lodged  iu 
Jeneral    Councils.       Mr.    Arnold    can    cite    without  difficulty    claims 
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formally  made  to  supremacy  and  authority^  but  hi^aUibUUy  Iiad  to  wvt 
till  1870. 

14.  Mr.  Arnold  endeavours  to  evade  the  corollary  I  drew^  based  oi 
Roman  Canon  law^  as  to  the  irregularity  of  the  succession  in  the  Bomaa 
See  ever  since  the  horrors  of  the  Pornocracy  in  the  tenth  centun-.* 
He  has  clearly  not  seen^  by-the>by,  the  still  more  fatal  rupture  therria 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  later  editions^  as  made  by  the  Council  of 
Constance.  My  proposition  is  not  that  the  canon  law  is  above  the 
Church  which  enacted  it^  but  simply  that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  eat 
their  cake  and  have  their  [cake ;  they  cannot  apply  their  law  to  every- 
thing else,  and  yet  claim  exemption  for  the  Papacy  (itself  a  creation  of  that 
law,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  concerned)  from  its  principles. 
If  they  demand,  as  they  always  do,  to  rule  Christendom  by  their  cauoa 
law,  and  mainly  base  their  objections  to  other  Churches,  such  as  those 
of  Russia  and  England,  on  the  disregard  of  Roman  legislation  exhibited 
by  them,  and  on  their  failure  to  comply  with  various  rules  of  the  Romai 
canon  law  ;  they  must  be  content  to  be  judged  by  their  own  formal  prin- 
ciples. When  the  canon  law  lays  down,  for  example,  that  any  grant 
of  privilege  to  a  'person  dies  with  the  person  named  in  the  grant,  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  another  person  on  any  plea  of  similarity  of  posi- 
tion ;  and  yet  Roman  Catholics  claim  supremacy  and  infallibility  for  the 
Pope  as  heir  to  St.  Peter's  privilege ;  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  point 
out  that  the  three  grants  in  the  Gospel,  whatever  their  other  force 
may  be,  on  which  the  privilege  is  alleged  to  be  divinely  founded, 
are  all  personal  only  in  their  wording — unlike  the  grants  of  privilege 
to  Abraham,  Aaron,  and  David,  in  which  clauses  occur  providing  for 
the  descent  and  transmission  of  these  privileges — and  consequently, 
on  Roman  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  privilege  died  with  St 
Peter,  and  never  was  transmitted  at  all.  From  the  Anglican  point  of 
view,  Leo  XIII.  is  just  as  real  a  Pope  as  Gregory  the  Great  (just  as 
the  present  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  are  as  legitimate  as  the 
Nicene  holders  of  those  scesf),  but  not  so  according  to  Roman  canon 
law,  if  applied  with  even  moderate  strictness.  I  will  put  a  case,  in  no 
sense  impossible  (for  something  like  it  has  happened  several  times 
before  in  Church  history),  to  make  the  matter  clear  for  Mr.  Arnold. 
Suppose  the  next  King  of  Italy,  in  order  to  establish  his  authority  over 
the  Pope  as  an  Italian  subject,  were  to  seize  on  the  opportunity  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Roman  See,  and  were  forcibly  to  intrude  a  nominee  of 
his  own  as  Pope,  either  without  any  election  at  all,  or  through  an  elec- 

*  With  a  lack  of  humour  and  of  logic  which  is  simply  amazing,  Mr.  Arnold  gravely  quotes, 
with  full  approval  the  remark  of  Baronius  as  to  the  ^'miseraWe"  tenth  century  (kno^^n  te 
scholars  as  the  '*  Dark  Age,"  and  the  "  Age  of  Lead"),  to  the  effect  that  things  were  not  so 
bad  after  all,  since  everywhere  Rome's  authority  was  then  acknowledged,  and  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  absence  of  schisms  and  heresies.  Sorely  a  little  more  thought  would  have 
shown  him  the  damaging  character  of  such  a  boast,  which  proves  that  it  was  exactly  wheu 
there  was  least  resistance  to  the  Roman  See  that  ignorance,  profligacy,  simony,  cormption, 
and  crime  of  all  kinds,  were  most  rife  amongst  clergy  and  laity  alike.  I  fail  to  see  what 
stronger  apolog>'  could  be  made  for  schism  and  heresy. 
+  Mr.  Arnold  would  have  been  saved  from  serious  error  on  this  head,  if  he  had  gone  to 

^uien's  *'  Oriens  Christianns,*'  instead  of  trusting  to  a  second-hand  and  inaccurate  work 

lioroni*s. 
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tion  under  duresse  by  a  few  Cardinals :  I  apprehend  this  titular  Pupo 
would  be  no  true  Pontiif  in  Mr.  Arnold^s  eyes.  Suppose  him  to  remain 
in  possession  long  enough  to  name  a  large  majority  of  the  Sacred  Col-, 
lege,  and  then  to  die.  If  he  were  not  Pope^  he  could  not  create 
Cardinals,  and  those  titular  Eminences  named  by  him  could  not  give  a 
valid  suffrage  in  conclave.  Accordingly,  the  uext  Pope,  if  chosen  by 
their  voices^  would  have  no  rights  either,  and  so  the  flaw  would  go  on. 
On  the  Anglicau  theory,  any  Christian  Bishop  translated  or  consecrated, 
without  protest,  to  the  See  of  Rome  when  canonically  vacant,  wouhi 
be  a  perfectly  valid  Pope ;  but  on  the  Roman  hypothesis,  the  links  of 
the  succession  would  be  incurably  ruptured  by  any  such  process  as  thut 
I  have  described,  because  ail  proceedings  throughout  its  course  would 
be  null  and  void.  But  things  exactly  similar  hare  happened,  and  there 
is  not  at  this  moment,  viewed  as  a  question  of  Roman  canon  law,  the 
very  slenderest  presumption  in  favour  of  the  present  Pope  inheriting 
canonical  it/  any  specific  privileges  assumed  to  inhere  anciently  in  his 
office,  as  distinct  from  the  powers  common  to  all  Bishops,  and  from  tlie 
jurisdiction  voluntarily  accorded  him  by  Roman  Catholics.  He  is  exactly 
in  the  position  of  a  man  suffered  to  enjoy  an  ancient  hereditary  title,  in 
despite  of  a  dozen  or  more  bars  sinister  iu  the  course  of  the  pedigree. 
The  rank  is  there  in  such  a  case,  but  what  of  the  ichor  of  blue  blood  in 
pure  descent  ?  Mr.  Arnold  simply  begs  the  question,  and  takes  no 
step  towards  proving  his  argument. 

15*  I  come  now  from  the  doctrinal  arguments  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  his 
historical  picas.  They  do  not  require  much  discussion,  and  I  will 
take  only  such  as  seem  to  me  to  have  any  importance,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  reader^s  judgment. 

cf.  As  to  the  dinputed  election  between  Bamasus  and  Ursicinus, 
Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  St,  Jerome  test! lies  in  favour 
of  Damasus,  and  that  the  evidence  for  the  view  I  put  forward  is  the 
"  Libellus  Precum^'  with  its  Preface,  addressed  as  a  petition  to  the 
Empcrorn  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,  by  Marcellinus  iind 
Fanstinus,  two  priests  of  the  rival  party.  But  he  does  not  hint  that 
St.  Jerome  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  Damasus,  and  was  afterwards 
rewarded  with  office  for  his  support ;  while,  great  as  w  ere  his  services  to 
Biblical  criticism,  in  which  he  stands  as  a  giant  still,  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed no  such  qualities  of  fairmindedncss  and  candour  as  to  entitle  ua 
to  take  on  trust  any  statement  he  makes  where  his  prejudices  are 
enlisted  on  any  side.  The  petition,  on  the  other  hand^  is  a  formal 
dccumcnt,  precise  in  its  allegations^ — I  am  assuming  tliat  its  Preface  is 
really  part  of  it — and  its  survival,  most  rare  with  manitestoes  of  a 
defeated  party  iu  ancient  times,  makes  it  of  the  highest  value  for  getting 
at  the  facts.  If  it  were  a  mere  private  narrative,  its  weight  would  still 
be  considerable,  hut  as  a  petition  bringing  such  charges  about  public 
events  still  recent,  which  could  easily  be  refuted  if  false,  it  was  altogether 
too  perilous  a  step  to  take  unless  its  contents  were  true,  for  as  the 
Girrernment  had  already  sided  with  Damasus,  cliarges  against  him  were 
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4.  A»  oa  ^nartpppt  £L  TQut  mamasm  I  gbe  nir  afing  thst  he,  and 
not  IxiixfWTJiz  IL,  waa  &e  tne  Tow^  sn  oq^  thoB  i  Anadetas  was 
elected  hYtwO'4Jkird0  oi  the  mFU/Sdm  iaaiwiiiaim  j?  the  CoBegeof  Cariinals, 
by  thirty-two  votai  aeaznac  ha  rxfai::^  sbcbbl:  and  fay  dtt  wAoie  of  the 
natural  cooiicitaeney,  che  eier^  and.  po^  at  Rodk.  I  appvehend 
that  even.  Sc  BcnanTs  jadgmenc  ^"M^TTiTtg  -ifmtff  opq  &cta  at'  that  kind. 

e.  Xr.  Arnold  ia  scarriely  exact  in  am  agdomng^  of  the  Fipal  diffi- 
cnitiea  of  the  iLtUde  A^seaw  Ftir  I  :a»  la  HwiBififfC  EL  and  Gregwy 
VLy  Pope  Victor  UL  haa  preserved  oar  i»  chtt  isxama  of  vhat  Mr. 
Arnold  ia  pleased  to  call  their  ^'  res^nacam^^  Of  c&e  dirmer  we  are  told : 
"*  Ipse,  Bomanna  Pontifex,  se  jndzeavczix:  aassgasuBidxunJ'  Of  the  latter 
that  he  taid  :  ^'  A  Romano  epiacopatii  jmiti:^  m&  mdnmsw^ndamJ*  Hie 
interval  between  reaisoatioaa  of  zhis  Wntt  ■mit  iepiBiiciun  ia  too  infini- 
re^imai  fl;r  meai^iiremen::  i  J:ii:i  XXlII.  -vi*  out  '  iet  up  by  the 
fVjTLncil  ot  Piaa,'  hat  waa  eiecteti  by  iixteen  Carttinals  At  Bologna. 
In  was  Alexarjder  V.  whom  the  CcaiLcil  oc  Pisi  ien  op.  ami  I  have  vet 
to  learn  that  Kia  nnJt  aa  Pope  ia  <^#»t^  '*Ht 

And  even  if  Dr.  von  Duilinser  *dll  hi^iii.  waick  I  ^rTLvely  doubt,  to  the 
new^  of  hia  youthful  Church  Hiatorv.  ^me  oc  wiiiiih  hi;  repudiated  even 
betbre  15^70;  he  cannot  alter  the  hcz  thax  is.  the  Great  Schiam  nobody  was 
ture  who  was  me  Pope,  wiien  Co-itile.  Arasoo.  ^7^*t  Scodand  held  to 
Benedict  XIIL;  Bavaria,  Naples,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy  to  Gregory 
XII,;  France,  England,  and  part  o£  German v  to  Alexander  V.  It  is  all 
verv  weii  sitting  down  in  the  present  century  to  ay  v  without  by  any 
mear;A  proving,  that  the  thing  was  quite  cleir.  bu:  nobody  saw  it  then, 
^hea  it  was  of  practical  itnportanoe. 

//.  If  St.  Cvprian  died  in  communion  with  Some,  which  I  doubt, 
though  I  do  Lo:  explicitly  deny  it,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  did  not 
CijLcede  the  doctrinal  point  which  caused  his  breach  with  the  Pope,  for 
the  whole  African  <  L^irch  held  to  it  till  the  Council  of  Aries,  more 
than  half-a-century  later.  And  as  regards  St.  Firmiiian,  it  is  precisely 
ibe  ^  f  St.  Dionysius  of  Aleitandria,  cited  in  Eusebius  (H.  E.  viL  5), 

^oes  me  that  he  died  out  of  communion  with  Rtnne,  while 
takes  it  differentlv. 
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e.  Mr*  Arnold  misuDderstands  the  nature  of  wliat  I  have  said  about 
Roman  Catholic  foreign  missions.  I  am  not  depreciating  their  zeal  or 
their  measure  of  success ;  but  simply  pointing  out  that  the  local  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  and  is  the  parent  of  very  few  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Rome,  as  such,  has  no  more  right  to  claim  as  her  own  the 
labours  of  the  French  missionaries  sent  out  from  Paris,  than  Canterbury 
has  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  Ameiieau  Churches  missions  in  Niobrara, 
West  Africa,  and  Japan*  I  may  make  my  meaning  clearer  by  a  parallel. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  severely  criticized  of  late  years  for  the 
very  small  quantity  of  literature — apart  from  mere  text-books — they 
produce  relating  to  their  subjects  of  study.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  charge, 
whatever  be  its  measure  of  truth,  to  count  up  all  the  works  published 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  who  arc  not  residents  ;  for  the  indict- 
ment is  against  local  apathy  witliintlic  University  precincts,  whence  the 
counter  movement  for  the  *' endowment  of  research"  has  had  its  origin. 
/  My  charges  against  Baronius  are  not  mine  only.  I  cited  in  aid  the 
simitar  accusations  brought  in  the  famous  work  on  *'  The  Pope  and  the 
Couoeil,*'  by  Janus,  a  title  which — it  is  an  open  secret — veils  the  most 
Ulustriuus  modern  name  in  ecclesiastical  learning  ;  and  also  by  Perc 
Gratry  in  his  Letters  to  Mgr*  Decharaps, 

The  plain  fact,  which  cannot  be  evaded,  is  that  Baronius  was  entrusted 
by  Urban  VIII.  with  the  reform  of  the  Breviary  and  Martyrolog)^,  and 
in  his  revised  editions,  those  now  current,  a  number  of  entirely  false 
statementa,  many  of  them  certainly  known  as  such  to  Baronius,  arc 
introduced  for  fhe  Jlrst  timCt  while  a  great  many  more  are  inserted,  of 
which  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  he  had  no  means  whatever  of 
knowing  them  to  be  true.  And  one  and  all  are  designed  to  exalt  Papal 
authority.     Mr.  Arnold  may  call  that  "  veracious,"  if  he  please. 

IC.  Mr*  Arnold  charges  me  with  writiug  'Mnsolently^^  that  there  is 
not  so  mueli  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  statement  in  a  Roman  con- 
troversial work  proving  correct  when  tested.  I  wrote  those  words  in  no 
spirit  of  insolence,  but  as  ray  sad  practical  experience  of  much  literature 
of  the  kind.  And  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  far  stronger  lan- 
guage to  the  same  purport  which  he  will  find  in  Pere  Gratry \^  Letters 
to  Mgr.  (now  Cardinal)  Dechamps  of  Maliues,  referred  to  just  above. 
I  have  not  brought  a  general  charge  of  couscious  bad  faith,  but  of  habi- 
tual inaccuracy,  though  the  bad  faith  is  present  too  in  some  cases»  The 
practical  effect  on  an  unlearned  reader,  however,  is  exactly  the  same, 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  moml  standard  of  his  mis- 
guiders.  If  Mr.  Arnold  will  just  take  any  leadiug  work  of  the  kind  he 
pleases  (say  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "  Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Church'^),  and 
carefully  verify  its  quotations,  he  will  find  that  I  have  stated  the  bare  fact. 

17,  As  to  the  late  Father  Fabcr,  the  statement  I  gave  came  to  me 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  source,  and  the  name  of  the  complainant  was 
also  confided  to  me.  My  ioformant  will,  in  all  probability,  see  these  lines, 
and  I  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands.  But  I  may  remark,  that  whatever 
weight  the  approval  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  Dom  Guerangerj  accorded  to 
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Mttiammr^  um  m  i  pBSRsseir  die 

ipn]#-n.    j:    jf   31    le  Jcmei.   -weamsL  die 

Tive  nnrf    fie  I  iam  saae  if  ds 

'Ui^Ttina  mail  unity  fttiiiiL  itm 

-MimtuA  di#!2i»hf .  *«2i  if  die 

a  ^irr  inrrudiusi  if  die  3f»cisiL  sxii 

atuf  f  die  3>9i;'  JmiL  jLime 

l^noiui,  a  w^nrh  ]ut  mxaacm  ibm.  Tng  ^nmmimuii  1  1  atmnc  :;fe 
^  2ncti  ^  die  SiunaiL  nimnnniaiL  I  -vcnuii  am.  vmeec  im  agrrrta-M 
c^  a  ^yniartrjflie  aread^e  15  Xiim.  ie  la.  P!aoes£e.  x  Kiesieoac  paioar  of 
tiu^  «!:9'*nD!imdi  ^nsacirj.  '^  De  TiignaniiT  rLamamr  r^giffM  SixpKBdaHKv" 
AA«c^rrtam.  l(^^,  "Jt  YfixciL  i^ers  ais  fisenen.  ami  fcigfiwn  >ef.iiim.t.  It 
traautsi  *)i  ^ur^  dkamsj^-  md  iia  ssk  3  :&e  !icaer  izmieiuuicr  wUek 
hufts^^  e^^^rj  aiacrer  ^tmicgnrng  Pxoai  anit  Guusmir  asthoriTr  ia  tk 

I  ina  :ir,n  iTrir*  "iiar  laj  ^jEisiii-r^  — ?^7  ^^**  '^'^^  betsa.  ji.kie  to  i:  ;  aoJ 

^  Mr.  A.Tu-.u:  ▼vi.it  ..k**  *  v.m&r^.rrz  'iTi^ij  :ii  areal:  xiis  aiimi  against/' 

av^^  v>  vl::  avTi  •ir^'iciir  in  ia**  e-s^snt  --f  a.  cctsrivcrMl  T-Jctorr.  I  recos- 

m^A.I  r.irr.  *>%  'Ui^i£>t  Ir,      ytfta^wliLjt.  I  2L:ac  a:»k.  parAjC  fjr  sajin^  thai 

Km  '^r;•irrw^^m.>*  or.   mj  vvokletL  Vj  fir  a.-*  I  am  abie  ro  riew  t&em   ctispas- 

»i//r.at/^.ir,  r*ia/i  v>  n>i  xtore  a.^  if  ii^zezA^d  Xu  jccadj  iiixnaelf  in  his  pre- 

u^,A   afxltruie,    a^;r.^t    rLii    n^a.-ioc-*  of  iiLteniAl  doubt   azid  oneasiness, 

th^r,   xn  ^tfrrioTu  argrimer^t*    iii  tended   to  cocTince   others.      TheT  deal 

with  rf,f^f:  ^id^'Li^ie^  and  fringe*  of  the  ar»Time!it,  in  no  case  grapphng 

with  huy  oi  the   main   qoestions  mooted.     .\nd  if  the  ei^tr-ton  Bir- 

m\uy:hitm  ^nn,  with  which    he  threaten.^   me,  be  no  better  aimed  than 

hi«j  h'^u  %ii\(i(}U'\>\%XfA,  or  he  iuelf  of  such  defective  casting  as  a  recent 

VtfUiK,  iff  Mr.  A.  W.  Ilotton's  work  on  the  Anglicau  Ministry,  I  hare 

htfl^;   rt'M%*ni    ffff  alarm.      To  me,  the  champions  of  modem  Romanism 

rf't'fiU    a  rminUc  nayin^^  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "There  are   those 

who  hr;hl  thr-  opinion  that  truth  i.s  only  safe  when  diluted — about  one- 

Tifth    to   rr;ijr-fifth»  lies — as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  with  its  nitrogen: 

('N<!  it  would  burn   us  all  up/'  and  I  cannot  feel  that  Mr.  Arnold  has 

'Oil  th<:ir  (character.  -,  ^    t 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 
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HIS  18  the  name  given,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  a  curious 
defect  in  the  vision  of  colours,  which  was  first  prominently 
brought  into  notice  by  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
in  a  description  written  by  kim  of  bis  own  case.  English  authors  use 
ID  preference  the  term  "  Colour-blindness ;"  asserting  that  the  conti- 
nental designation  is  disrespectful  to  a  great  man ;  but  there  appears 
reason  to  believe  that  the  word  was  used  in  Dalton's  lifetime,  and  gave 
no  oflence  to  him.  Indeed  he  was  more  amused  than  annoyed  by 
his  singularity  of  vision,  and  was  always  ready  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  others  in  reference  to  it,  I  use  the  personal  name  here,  as  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  about  the  phenomena  of  Da! ton's  vision.  The  subject 
has  lately  been  attracting  much  notice  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
the  public,  and  of  physiological  interest  to  scientific  men ;  and  moreover 
it  has  some  practical  bearings.  It  is,  however^  still  irapcrfcctly  under- 
stood, and  many  points  connected  with  it  are  open  to  controversy*  I 
propose,  as  a  humble  successor  of  Dal  ton  io  the  experience  of  the  dcfcct| 
to  give  some  account  of  the  most  modern  state  of  knowledge  in  regard 
thereto. 

The  perception  of  colour  would  seem,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  to  be  as  positive  and  unmistakable 
as  the  perception  of  form,  Take,  for  example^  a  square  red  flag :  the 
world  in  general  will  consider  the  redness  of  the  fiag  to  he  a  quality 
about  which  there  can  be  as  little  mistake  as  its  squareness,  and  they 
can  no  more  understand  how  anyone  can  sec  it  as  green  or  yellow, 
than  how  he  can  sec  it  as  round  or  triangular.  I  have  often  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  odd  impression  produced  on  intelligent  shop- 
assistants  who  have  to  do  with  colours,  by  a  mention  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities    of   colour-blindness.     Taking    up^    say,    two   ribbons    of 
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peculiar  shades  of  red  and  grecn^  or  green  and  gray^  I  have  asked 
whether  they  could  conceive  it  possible  that  the  two  appeared  to  me 
the  same  colour?  Such  a  question  is  usually  received  with  a  blank 
stare  of  amazement  at  what  is  thought  to  be  a  foolish  joke^  and  if 
I  attempt  explanation,  it  is  seldom  they  can  be  brought  to  believe 
I  am  really  serious  in  the  assertions  made.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  recorded  instances  of  mistakes  can  be  scarcely  credible  to  those 
who  are  new  to  the  subject.  A  naval  officer  purchases  red  breeches  to 
match  his  blue  uniform; — a  tailor  repairs  a  black  article  of  dress  with 
crimson  cloth ; — a  painter  colours  trees  red,  the  sky  pink,  and  human 
cheeks  blue; — a  clerk  writes  a  letter  half  in  black  and  half  in  red 
ink  without  noticing  the  difference ; — and  so  on.  Abundance  of 
such  instances  could  be  cited  which  must  indeed  appear  astounding  to 
the  normal-eyed,  and  Goethe  only  expresses  a  very  common  sentiment 
when  he  says — "  The  remarks  made  by  colour-blind  persons  as  to 
objects  about  them  are  so  perplexing  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  doubt 
one^s  own  sanity.'^*  This  feeling  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  there  is  no 
primd  facie  reason  to  expect  that  light-rays  of  a  certain  wave-length 
should  affect  the  eyes  of  two  healthy  individuals  in  ways  so  entirely 
different  as  to  lead,  in  one  of  them,  to  a  total  subversion  of  the  estab- 
lished ideas.  However,  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  have  to  accept  it  as 
a  biological  phenomenon  deserving  of  careful  investigation. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  considerable  varieties  are  believed  to 
exist  in  the  intensities  of  the  colour-sensations  among  those  who  may 
be  correctly  described  as  normal-eyed :  persons  may  differ  in  their 
appreciation  of  colours,  and  in  their  judgment  upon  them,  without 
manifesting  any  glaring  departure  from  the  ordinary  views.  These 
cases  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  true  colour-blindness,  which 
refers  exclusively  to  a  colour-vision  altogether  different  from  that  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  in  which  many  of  the  ordinary  sensations  of 
colour  are  totally  wanting.  This  will  clearly  be  seen  when  its  charac- 
teristics come  to  be  explained. 

Although  the  defect  has  only  recently  become  known,  it  has  probably 
been  co-existent  with  vision  itself.  A  theory  has  been  started  that  the 
sense  of  colour  has  been  going  through  a  course  of  gradual  development 
within  historical  times,  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  prove, 
from  the  writings  of  Homer,  that  in  his  day  this  sense  was  generally  in 
an  imperfect  condition,  is  fresh  in  our  recollection.  It  is  certainly  a 
singular  fact  that  the  expressions  for  colour  used  by  Homer  correspond 
almost  identically  with  those  that  a  colour-blind  person  might  be  ex- 
pocted  to  employ,t  and  the  antiquity  of  the  affection  may  be  further 
inferred  from  its  hereditary  character.     But  it  would  be  out  of  place 

*  **  Wenn  man  die  Unterhaltimg  mit  ihnen  dem  Zufall  iiberlasst,  und  sie  bloes  uber 
vorliegende  Gegenstande  befiiigt,  so  gerath  man  in  die  grosste  Verwiming  und  fiirchtet 
wahnsinnig  zu  werden." — Zur  Farbenlehre, 

t  See  Nature,  for  October,  1878. 
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here  to  go  into  abstruse  historical  speculations ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
cuses  which  have  existed  have  generally  escaped  notice.  It  was  only 
when  the  progi*ess  of  modern  science  had  begun  to  stiranlatc  the 
observation  of  natural  phenomena  that  they  made  themselves  known. 
The  first  discovery  of  abnormal  colotir  vision  appears  to  have  been 
made^  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  by  a  humble  shoemaker, 
named  Harris^  living  at  Maryport,  in  Cumberland,  Having  by  accident, 
when  four  years  old,  found  in  the  street  a  child^s  stockings  he  carried  it 
to  a  neighbouring  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner;  he  noticed  that  the 
people  called  it  a  red  stocking,  though  he  did  not  understand  why  they 
gave  it  that  denomination,  as  he  himself  thought  it  completely  described 
by  being  called  a  stocking.  The  circnmstanee  set  him  a-thinking,  and 
in  after-life,  being  an  intelligent  man,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
Ecquainted  witli  the  nature  of  light  and  coloiu%  for  which  purpose  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Subsequent 
observations  then  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  bis  vision  was  defective. 
His  case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  named  Huddart, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  after  several  interviews  with  him, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Dr,  Priestley,  The  facts  were  thought 
of  sufficient  novelty  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  letter 
was  read  at  theii'  meeting  on  February  13,  1787,  and  was  publislicd  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that  year.  The  actual  data  of  the 
case  are  but  scanty,  for  |>oor  Harris  had  died  suddenly  before  Mr. 
Huddai't  wrote  his  letter.  His  chief  evidence  was  that  he  found  other 
persons  named  colours  with  confidence  and  precision^  which  he  could 
only  guess  at  with  hesitation  and  frequently  with  error;  he  confoimded 
different  colours  together,  and  mentioned  in  imrticnlar  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  cherries  on  a  tree  from  the  leaves,  except  by  their 
shape.  Meagre  as  the  details  are,  they  are  sufficient,  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  knowledge,  to  idetitlfy  the  defect,  Harris  had,  moreover^  a 
brother,  whose  vision  he  found  also  abnormal,  and  Mr,  Huddart  mcn- 
tionsj  in  regard  to  him,  a  symptom  now  well  known,  that  of  confounding 
red  or  yellow  with  green. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Harris  excited  only  a  temporary  curiosity,  and  the 
subject  had  probably  been  forgotten,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  memorable  paper  by  Dalton,  in  1704;  and  it  is  to  this 
paper,  and  to  the  investigations  subsequently  founded  on  it,  that  I  have 
here  principally  to  direct  attention. 

John  Dalton  was  born  in  17G6  ;  from  1781  to  1793  he  was  engaged, 
first  as  assistant  and  afterwards  as  principal,  in  a  boarding-school  at 
Kendal «  and  during  this  time  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of 
literature  and  science^  a  study  leading  eventually  to  the  brilliant  results 
that  liavc  given  lustre  to  his  name.  In  the  course  of  his  application 
to  the  sciences^  that  of  optics  necessarily  claimed  attention^  and  he 
became^  he  says,  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  light  and 
colours  long  before  he  was  aware  of  any  peculiarity  in  his  \"ision.      He 
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hadj  however,  an  impreaaion  that  there  was  some  perpleiitjr  ia  colour 
Bomeoclature,  He  always  held  an  opinion^  though  he  did  not  often 
rare  to  inention  it^  that  several  colours  were  injudiciously  named*  He 
thonghtj  for  example,  that  to  use  the  term  red  as  having  any  analogy 
with  pink  was  highly  improper,  as  the  two  appeared  to  him  to  buTe 
scarcely  any  relation  j  in  his  apprehension,  pink  was  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  blue. 

After  the  year  171K>j  he  took  up  the  occasional  study  of  botany, 
which  obliged  him  to  attend  more  to  colour  than  before.  He  still 
found  the  same  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  often  seriously  asked 
questions  of  his  friends  which  they  considered  as  only  put  in  jest,  Bui 
he  was  never  convinced  of  a  peculiarity  in  his  vision  till  the  year  1798, 
when  an  accidental  observation  made  on  a  geranium  flower,  and  a 
comparison  of  his  impression  of  its  colour  with  those  of  some  of  bii 
friends/  led  to  the  discovery.  Two  years  afterwards  he  entered  on 
an  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  of 
the  paper  above  mentioned*  It  was  the  first  scientific  communication 
he  ever  published;  it  was  read  before  the  Society  on  31  October^  i7'94, 
and  was  printed  in  voL  v,  of  their  Transactions. 

The  title  ia  "  Extraordinary  Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  CulDur-^^ 
with  Observations.  By  Mr.  John  Dalton.*^  He  appears  to  have  beea 
struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that  diftercnces  iu  colour-vision 
could  have  existed^  iu  his  own  and  other  eases^  for  a  long  time  without 
becoming  known.      He  says  at  the  outset  :^ — 

''  It  will  S€nro*.*ly  bo  supposed  that  any  two  ohjecte,  which  are  avary  day  before 
us,  sbould  appear  hardly  distinguishable  to  one  person^  and  very  thiTer^nt  la 
nnother,  witbout  the  circumstance  immediately  suggesting  a  diflerenc*?  in  tlieir 
faculties  of  vision ;  yet  sucb  ia  the  fact,  not  only  with  regard  to  myself^  hut  ia 
niativ  othei*s  also." 

This  fact,  however,  is  araply  corroborated  by  subsequent  experience, 
true  cases  of  the  defect  being  always  difficult  to  find  and  to  estnblUh. 
though  known  to  exist  iu  large  numbers, 

Dalton  goes  on  iu  his  paper  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  vision.  He 
began  his  observations  with  the  solar  sjiectram^in  which  he  says  he  aawonly 
two,  or  at  most  three,  distinctions,  which  he  called  yellow  and  blue,  or 
yellow,  blue,  and  purple,  the  part  called  red  appearing  to  him  little  more 
thau  a  shade,  or  defect  of  light  He  then  speaks  of  the  colours  of  boch'cs 
iu  general,  takmg  them  iu  the  spectral  order.  With  regard  to  the  differcal 
kinds  of  iW,  he  describes  all  crimsons  as  resembling  dirty  blue  or  bnjwn ; 
pink  as  light  or  sky  blue,  a  little  faded ;  the  colour  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion he  compares  to  diluted  black  ink,  or  dusky  blue.  Scarlet,  aueh 
as  vermilion  or  a  soldier's  coat,  he  describes  as  giving  a  totally  difTereut 
impression,  which  he  appears  to  have  recognized  as  a  distinct  seiisatio]s» 
giving  it  accordingly  the  name  of  red.  In  orange  and  ^tltow  he  did 
not  find  that  he  ditlcrcd  materially  from  other  people.  In  ffrrtn^ 
hoMcver,  anomalies  again  arose  ;  grass  is  described  as  liffle    difTfrr nt 
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rcd^  a  laurel-leaf  making  a  good  match  with  a  stick  of  red 
'-ecaling-wax.  Brown  appearf^d  to  hioi  greeu,  and  very  light  green  did 
not  differ  from  white.  Dark  green  woollen  cloth  seemed  a  muddy  red, 
mucli  darker  than  grass,  aud  of  a  very  different  colour.  Blue,  he  thinks, 
appeared  the  same  to  him  as  to  other  people;  aud  vhlei,  or  purple^  was 
:a  slight  modiScatiou  of  it,  which  however  he  could  hardly  suspect  to  be 
ti  compound  of  blue  and  red. 

In  looking  over  this  account,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  from  it  any  clear 
•and  simple  explanation  of  what  Dalton's  sensations  of  colour  really  were. 
There  are  evidently  the  most  glaring  discrepancies  with  normal  vision ; 
but,  as  he  appears  to  imply  that  he  had  really  sensations  corresponding, 
not  only  to  yellow  and  blue,  but  also  to  red,  orange,  green,  and  violet, 

kthe  way  in  which  these  discrepancies  arose  appears  incomprehcnsihle. 
At  a  later  time,  however,  tlic  dilliculty  was  solved.      Sir  John   Her- 
«chel,  who  had,  as  is  well  known,  made  extensive  and  profound  researches 
on  light  and  colour,  became  acquainted  with  Daltou's  peculiarity,  and 
determined  to  investigate  it  more  thoroughly.    For  this  purpose  he  sent 
him  a  large  number  of  skeins  of  silk,  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and 
asked  liira  to  match  such  as  appeared  to  him  alike,  and  generally  to  ex* 
press  his  opinion  as   to  their  appearance,      Dal  ton  did  this  with  great 
H  care,  and  returned  the  samples;  and  1  am  fortunately  able   to    make 
public,  for  the  first  time,  the  interesting  data    thus  obtained.      About 
twenty  years  after  Ualtoii^s  death,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  course  of  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  my  own  vision,  lent  me  the  samples,  with 
Dalton^s  notes  upon  them,  and  asked  me  to  compare  the  latter  with  my 
own  impressions.     There  can  be  now  no  objection  to  the  publication  of 
the  data,  which  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 

The  first  column  gives  the  actual  colours  of  tlic  samples,  as  carefully 
named  by  normal-eyed  persons,  and  the  second  column  contains  Dal- 
ton's  notes  upon  them.  The  third  column  is  ray  own  description, 
which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

Description y  by  John  Dalton,  of  the  appearance  to  him  of  a  number 
of  mm  pies  of  coiowed  silk. 


NoitoaI  dc^scription 
of  the  Oolourt. 

C^alton*!!  descriptioii. 

Drgcription  by  another  Colour- 
blind potiwn. 

I.  Stngle  smnples. 

Crimson      .     , 
Brown  .     ,     . 

li eddish  brown 
Yellowish  brown 

I  Ydlow,  18 

Ked  violet .     . 

Ked  and  bluo;  latter  prevails 
Slate  blue,   brighter   than  the 

Gray,  ]G 

Gray      ,     .     . 

foregoing  sample,  but  nearly 

■  Gray,  13 

allied  to  it 

Blue  black «     . 

Blue  bbck 

Blue.  20 

Black,  pure     . 

Brown  black 

Bbiek,  no  colour 

Yellow  orange 

Yellow,  or  light  orange 

Yellow,  1 3,  but  more  colour 

YeUow  .    .     . 

Yellow 

YeJlow,  10 

VOL.    XXXVJI. 
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Normal  description 
of  the  Colours. 


Yellow,  intense 
Lilac  .  .  . 
Pink  .  .  . 
Pink       .     .     . 

Light  blue  .     .    | 

Brown  .     .     . 

Brown  .     .     .    j 

Ked  .... 

Brown   .     .     . 

II.  Samples 
matched  together. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Yellow  green  . 
Yellowish  pink 

(salmon) 
Yellow  green 
Green  .  . 
Red  .  .  . 
Brown  .  . 
Blue,  pure  . 
Violet  .  . 
Green  .  . 
Red  orange 
Lilac  .  . 
Blue  gray  . 
Lavender  . 
Light  blue  , 
Pink  .  . 
Red  orange 
Brown  .  . 
Orange  brown 
Light  red  . 
Red  .  .  . 
Brown  .  . 
Red  .  .  . 
Green  .  . 
Green  .  . 
Brown  .  . 
Brown  .  . 
Several  varieties 


of  green  . 


Dalton's  description. 


Yellow 

Blue;  or  lilac 

Faint  blue,  tinge  of  yellow 

Blue 

Blue,  but  not  so  bright  a  colour 

as  the  last 
Brightish  orange  hue 
Light  red,  orangey  brown,  snuff 

colour 
Brown 
Red  brown 


Orange  )  Alike,  and  nearly  the 
yellow    )     colour  of  gold 

Alike  on  first  glance,  but  there 
is  a  shade  of  difference 

Brown  and  nearly  alike,  first 

rather  brighter    than   second 

and  third 
Dark  blue,  nearly  alike,   first 

rather  more  vivid 
Alike, and  maybe  called  orange, 

green,  or  brown 

All  blue,  with  slight  shades  of 
difference,  the  last  has  a  faint 
tinge  of  red 


All  alike,  an  orangey  red  colour 
with  slight  shades  of  difference 

Red  brown,  very  good  matches 

These  nearly  match 

May  all  be  classed  among  brown 

All  darkish  browns,  with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  difference 


Description  by  another  Cdonr- 
blind  person. 


Yellow,  1 0,  but  more  colour 
Blue,  5 
Gray,  6 
Gray,  7 

Blue,  5,  dirty  or  dark 

YeUow,  16 

Yellow,  16,  or  17 

Yellow,  17,  but  less  colour 
Yellow,  17,  or  18 


YeUow,  14 

Yellow,  13,  with  less  colour 
Yellow,  16 


Yellow,  19J 
Yellow,  17 
YeUow,  19 

Blue,  13,  or  14,  but  colour 

I    more  intense 

YeUow,  17,  but  less  colour 
I  YeUow,  16 

Blue,  5,  or  6,  some  rather 

dirty 
.  Gray,  8 

Yellow,l4, 15,  orl6,with 
variations  of  intensity  of 
colour 

Yellow,  15  to  18 

YeUow,  16 
YeUow,  18 

YeUow,  18 

YeUow,  19  or  20      . 


The  list  is  divided,  for  convenience  of  reference,  into  two  parts :  in 
the  first,  Dalton  has  simply  described,  in  his  own  words,  the  appearance 
to  him  of  isolated  samples ;  in  the  second  part  he  has  selected  several 
pairs  and  small  sets  of  samples,  which  to  his  eye  matched,  or  nearly 
matched,  each  other;  and  has  given  a  common  description  for  each  set. 
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Se  latter  i^TB^RBIt  interesting^  and  instructivcj  as  the  matching 
shows  the  nature  of  the  vision  independently  of  nomenclatui'e^  which 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  The  phenomena  here  are  unmistak- 
ablcj  as  he  matches  red  with  grcen^  pink  with  green^  orange  with  green, 
^reen  with  brown,  blue  with  violet,  lilac  with  gray^  blue  with  piuk,  and 
red  with  orange; — mistakes  which  I  suppose  mnst  appear  to  ordinary 
people  of  the  most  astounding  eharacterj  uud  indicating  a  kind  of  vision 
which  to  them  must  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

To  Sir  John  Ilerschers  practised  judgment,  however,  the  evidence 
gained  by  these  tests  furnislied  all  the  data  he  wanted ;  for»  by  applying 
to  them  his  great  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  colour,  he 
succeeded  iu  solving  the  problem  of  Dal  ton's  vision,  and  in  dispelling 
the  confusion  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  involved.  He  coramnnicated 
his  discovery  to  Daltou  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  May  20,  1833,  which 
was  printed  in  Henry's  *'Life  of  Dalton^^  in  1856,  The  important  part 
the  letter  is  as  follows : — 

**  Your  replies  to  my  optical  queries  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  views  I  had 
taken  of  this  siagiUar  affection  of  vision,  and  seem  to  throw  much  hght  on  the 
matter. 

"The  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  pure  sensation.  It  seems  to  mo  that  wo 
have  three  primary  sensations  when  you  have  onlt/  two.  We  refer,  or  cnn  refer  in 
imagination,  nil  colonrs  to  three,  reO,  yellow,  bhie.^  All  other  colours  we  think 
we  perceive  to  be  mixtures  of  these. 

'*  Now  to  eyes  of  your  kind  it  Becma  to  me  that  all  your  tints  are  referable  to 
two,  which  I  shall  call  A  and  B,  the  equilibrium  of  A  and  B  producing  your 
white,  their  negation  your  black,  and  their  Tuixture  in  various  proportions  your 
compound  tints.  With  regard  to  what  sort  of  sensations  A  and  B  ore,  of  course 
we  can  no  more  tell  than  you  can  tell  what  our  a,  fij  and  y  (red,  yellow,  ami 
bloe)  are. 

"  Only  this  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  all  the  cross-examinations  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  give  any  persons  so  aflected  with  what  I  think,  after  all,  may  be 
termed  *  Dichromic  Vision  ;' — as  well  as  by  your  answers  to  my  queries; — viz,, 
that  the  same  rays  which  excite  in  us  the  sensation  y  (blue)  excite  in  you  the 
sensation  B  ;  and  those  rays  which  excite  in  ua  llie  two  distinct  sensations^  a  and 
^,  excite  iu  you  only  the  one  sensation  A/* 

I  may  now  take  np  ray  own  ease^  which  forms  an  appropriate  sequel 
to  that  of  Dalton.t  I  believe  I  was  about  eight  or  ten  years  old  when  the 
mistaking  of  a  piece  of  red  olotli  for  a  green  leaf  betrayed  the  existence 
of  some  peculiarity  in  ray  ideas  of  colour ;  and  as  I  grew  olderj  con- 
tinued errors  of  a  similar  nature  led  my  friends  to  suspect  that  my 
eyesight  was^  defective ;  hut  I  myself  could  not  comprehend  this, 
insisting  that  I  saw  colonrs  clearly  enough  j  and  only  mistook  their 
nameSi  In  my  subsequent  occupations  I  had  much  to  do  with  draw- 
ings, and  1  reeollcot  often  being  obliged  to  ask^  iu  the  process  of 
colouring,    what   colour  1  ought  to  use;  but  these   difficulties  left  no 

»t  Sir  Joha  afterwards  modified  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  tJie  primary  sensatioas,  iu 

"  ordaoce  with  the  results  of  hiter  diHcoveriea. 
__    I  do  not  Simple  to  umkv  extracts  from  my  former  writings  on  the  subject^  where  I 
'  think  they  will  be  appropriate, 
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permanent  impression^  and  up  to  a  mature  age  I  had  no  sutpicioii  that 
my  Tisbn  was  different  from  that  of  other  people.  I  frequently  made 
mistakes,  and  noticed,  as  Dalton  did,  many  circumstances  in  regard  to 
colours  which  temporarily  perplexed  me ;  for  example,  I  often  wondered 
why  the  beautiful  rose  light  of  sunset  on  the  Alps,  which  threw  my 
friends  into  raptures,  seemed  all  a  delusion  to  me.  But  I  still  adhered 
to  my  first  opinion,  that  I  was  only  at  fisiult  with  regard  to  the  names 
of  colours,  and  not  as  to  the  ideas  of  them,  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  persons  who  pointed  out  my  mistakes 
often  disputed  among  themselves  as  to  what  certain  hues  of  colour 
ought  to  be  called. 

I  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  (here  corresponding  again  with 
Dalton)  when  a  glaring  blander,  persisted  in  by  me  in  opposition  to  the 
positive  evidence  of  others,  led  me  seriously  to  suspect  that  my  vision 
of  colours  must  be  defective,  and  this  suspicion  once  admitted,  it  was 
soon  confirmed  by  farther  observations.  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
records  of  similar  cases,  and  gradually  acquired  information  on  the 
subject,  which  guided  me  in  the  examination  of  my  own  symptoms. 
'  I  cannot  now  recollect  the  process  of  investigation  that  I  followed,  but 
when  I  became  aware  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  masterly  suggestion  of 
Dichromic  Vision,  all  difficalty  was  removed,  and  the  nature  of  my  case 
became  perfectly  intelligible.  At  that  time  some  doubts  had  been 
expressed,  by  good  authorities,  whether  the  dichromic  hypothesis  wu 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  varied  and  anomalous  symptoms  which  had 
been  described,  and  the  difficulty  had  been  urged  specially  in  Dalton's 
case.  But  it  was  dear  to  me  that  the  objection  was  groundless,  and 
in  this  belief  I  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  I 
explained  in  full  detail  the  nature  of  my  own  colour  sensations,  com- 
paring them  with  the  aecoimts  of  other  cases.  I  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  first  place,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  variety  of  the 
symptoms  in  different  persons,  the  defect  was  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  in 
all ; — and  secondly,  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  they  might  all  be  explained  on  the  very  simple  hypothesis 
of  dichromic  vision.  My  paper  was  published  in  the  *'  Philosophical 
Transactions''  (vol.  cxlix.  p.  823),  and  it  drew  from  Sir  John  Herschel, 
to  whom  it  was  referred,  an  Essay  so  valuable,  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rule,  this  was  also  published  (''  Proc.  R.  S.''  for  1859).  I  believe 
the  explanations  I  gave  have  been  generally  accepted,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  amply  confirmed  them. 

The  dichromic  theory  renders  it  easy  to  state  what  the  sensations  of 
colonr-bliudness  are,  although  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  normal-eyed  person 
to  imagine  the  appearances  and  impressions,  so  utterly  strange  to  him, 
which  they  lead  to.  The  colour-blind  person  has  only  two  sensations 
of  colour.  One  of  them  is  excited  most  strongly  by  rays  which  the 
world  call  yellow ;  the  other  by  rays  which  the  world  call  blue ;  and 
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ncnce  all  colour-blind  persons  concur  in  giving  these  names  respectively 
to  their  two  visible  colours.  But  their  powers  of  vision  do  not  end  here  ; 
they  receive  a  vast  number  of  sensations  difiering  materially  from  pure 
yellow  and  piu'e  blue,  and  which  give  great  variety  to  their  impressions 
of  material  objects.  In  the  first  placc>  they  have  great  varieties  in  the 
intensity,  or  degree  of  saturatioUj  of  the  two  colours  themselves.  In 
some  cases  the  yellow  is  intense  and  full,  as  in  the  buttercup  or  the  pig- 
ment chrome-yellow,  at  other  times  it  is  weak  and  pale^  as  in  the  prim- 
rose. And,  similarly,  in  some  cases  the  blue  is  very  full  and  intense,  as 
in  ultramarine^  in  others  weak  and  pale,  as  in  the  colour  ofthe  sky. 

But  further,  independently  of  these  two  colours,  they  have  a  white  and 
a  black,  as  prominent  and  as  distinct  to  them  as  to  the  normal-eyed* 
A\Tiether  the  sensations  correspond  in  the  two  cases  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy; but  this  much  is  certain — namel)^  that  all  objects  which 
convey^  to  the  normal-eyed,  their  sensations  of  wjiite  and  black,  also 
convey  to  the  colour-blind  pei*son  hiit  sensations  of  white  and  blacky  for 
which  reason  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  using,  for  such  sensations,  the 
same  terras.  Further^  the  colour-blind  person  is  quite  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  immense  varieties  of  shade,  caused  by  the  mixture  of  white 
and  black"*^  in  diflercnt  proportions,  forming  an  almost  infinite  series  of 
shades  of  gray.  llicn,  lastly,  all  these  varieties  of  gray  may  be 
combined  with  the  various  intensities  of  either  of  their  two  colours, 
forming  different  nuances  of  them,  and  so,  still  further,  vastly  increasing 
the  varieties  of  sensation. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  two  colours  can  never  be  combined  in 
the  same  sensation ;  for  in  combination  they  tend  to  destroy  each  other, 
and  produce  white  or  gray.  Hence,  in  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow, 
only  that  one  colour  is  seen  which  predominates  in  the  mixture. 

Combining  these  facts,  we  find  tbat,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Baltonian  has  only  two  colour-impressions,  yet  his  sensations  of  vision 
give  him — 

L  Pure  white. 
II,  Pure  black. 

III.  Infinite  varieties  of  gray* 

IV.  Yellow  in  a  great  variety  of  intensities. 
V,  Combinations  of  these  with  the  varieties  of  gray. 

VL  Blue  in  a  great  variety  of  intensities. 
A^'II.  Combinations  of  these  with  the  varieties  of  gray. 

And  as  the  various  aspects  of  Nature  are  continually  offering  changing 
varieties  of  these  sensations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  colour- 
blind persons  should  find  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  what  they  sec. 

But  still,  when  their  vision  is  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  people, 
it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  limited  compass.     It  fullows  from  the  above 

*  I  ftdopt  here,  intent ioaally,  Ilering*8  principle  of   treating  Ijlaok  as  sm  iojependent 
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description  that,  assuming  yellow  and  blue  to  be  the  two  colours  seen, 
all  other  colour  sensations,  such  as  red,  green,  orange,  violet,  and  all 
their  combinations,  are  unknown  to  the  colour-blind.  And  the  question 
at  once  arises,  what  impression  on  them  do  these  colours  make  ?  If  red 
and  green  are  not  appreciable,  are  red  and  green  objects  invisible  to 
them  ?  By  no  means.  Everything  visible  to  a  normal-eyed  person,  is 
visible  also  to  the  colour-blind ;  but  objects  which  to  the  normal-eye 
give  the  sensations  of  red,  grp en,  orange,  or  violet,  give  to  the  colour- 
blind eye  a  false  sensation — namely,  one  of  those  included  in  his  visible 
list.  A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear.  Red  is  a  name  given  to  a 
great  variety  of  hues  ;  the  great  majority  of  these  verging  towards 
scarlet  present  to  the  colour-blind  their  sensation  No.  V.,  a  combination 
of  yellow  and  gray — i.e.,  a  dark  or  shaded  yellow,  or  yellow  brown  ;  but 
if  the  red  be  a  more  pink  or  crimson  hue,  it  may  lose  the  yellow  ele- 
ment, and  appear  ^mply  gray.  No.  III.,  or  may  even  convey  the  sensa- 
tion No.  VII.,  a  dark  or  shaded  blue.  Orange,  in  all  variations,  corre- 
sponds with  varieties  of  No.  V.  Green  is  a  very  protean  and  perplexing 
colour.  Yellow  greens  (which  arc  most  predominant  in  nature)  corre- 
spond with  No.  v.,  neutral  greens  with  No.  III.,  and  blue  greens  with 
No.  VII.  Violet  always  simulates  No.  VII.,  a  dark  or  shaded  blue. 
Brown,  of  all  kinds,  finds  its  representative  in  No.  V. 

As  a  convenient  illustration  of  the  above  relations,  I  may  now  refer 
to  the  third  column  of  the  Table  on  pp.  825,  826,  which  contains  the  de- 
scription of  how  the  samples  of  silk  named  by  Dalton  appeared  to  me. 
For  this  description  I  used  three  of  the  colour  scales  or  "  gammcs,^' 
published  by  M.  Chcvreul,*  corresponding  to  yellow,  blue,  and  gray. 

The  i/ellow  scale  contains  twenty  nuances  formed  with  the  yellow 
colour  and  numbered  1  to  20  respectively.  No.  10  'is  full  intense 
yellow,  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained.  Nos.  9  to  1  are  various  "  tints  " 
formed  by  gradually  lightening  the  colour,  or  reducing  the  intensity 
and  becoming  gradually  paler,  until,  in  No.  1,  it  almost  disappears  in 
the  whiteness  of  the  paper: — Nos.  11  to  20  are  various  ''shades'^ 
formed  by  mixing  the  pure  yellow  colour  with  varying  shades  of  gray, 
these  becoming  darker  and  darker  until  the  yellow  almost  disappears  in 
the  black  of  No.  20.  All  these  latter  may  correctly  be  called  '*  yellow 
brown.'^  The  blue  scale  is  formed  in  the  same  way  with  the  colour 
blue.  The  ffray  scale  contains  also  twenty  varieties ;  No.  1  is  white, 
No.  20  black,  and  Nos.  2  to  19  are  shades  of  gray  passing  between 
them,  and  gradually  darkening  as  the  numbers  increase. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  every  colour  among  the  samples  is  matched 
to  my  eye  by  either  some  nuance  of  yellow,  or  some  nuance  of  blue,  or 

*  For  a  more  detailed  descrijjtioii  of  these,  see  my  T)ai)er  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans."  They 
arc  skilfully  and  admirably  preimred;  but  I  was  obliged  to  point  out  to  Sir  John  Herschel 
that  they  did  not  completely  represent  the  sensations.  Any  yellow  nuance  mav  be  denoted 
by  the  expression  Y  +  W  +  Bk  (yellow  +  white  +  Hack),  each  element  of  which  may  be 
variable.  The  numl^ers  1  to  9  in  the  gammcs  give  variations  of  Y  and  W  only  ;  Bk  being 
omitted  ;  Nos.  11  to  20  give  variations  of  \V  and  Bk  only,  Y  beinjB^  constant.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  imagine  values  of  Y  +  W  +  Bk  which  are  not  included  in  the  scale,  and  T  found 
I  wanted  such  values  to  match  some  of  the  samples  as  noted  in  the  column.  In  \ 
cases,  too,  the  colour  of  the  silk  was  more  intense  than  that  on  the  i^per. 
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pme  sliatle  of  gray.  A  ccrtaiu  crimson  for  example  appears  to  mc 
tycllow  18/'  i.e.f  a  dark  yellow  brown.  A  violet  appears  gray  1  =  6, 
i.e.,  a  dark  gi*ay.  A, pink  is  —  gray  6 — equally  colourless,  but  a  li»^Iiter 
gray.  An  orange  and  a  yellow  green  appear  alike  =  yellow  14,  a 
yellow  .slightly  shaded.  A  red  and  a  darker  green  appear  =  yeUow  IG 
and  18  respectively,  i.e.,  the  same  colour,  but  one  a  little  darker  than 
the  other,  A  certain  green  and  brown  appear  =  yellow  18.  or  i9j  or 
20*     A  blue  and  a  violet  appear  similar  —  bine  13  or  li. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  cvplaiiation  easily  acconnts 
for  the  confusing  with  each  other  of  colours  that  are  entirely  distinct  to 
the  normal-eyed.  We  may  (ind  a  red  and  a  green  that  both  present  to 
the  colour-blind  the  same  nuance  of  yellow ;  or  a  pink  and  green  that 
both  simulate  the  same  nuance  of  gray,  or  a  greeu  and  violet  that 
present  the  same  nuance  of  blue.      So   that   the  person  confounds  the 

^two  colours  without  having  the  least  idea  of  the  proper  sensation  belong- 
ing to  either.  Tlic  colours  tliat  he  never  can  confound  arc  yellow  and 
blue,  for  these  arc  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  his  vision 
■p  they  are  to  the  normal-cycch 
It  will  be  instructive  now  to  compare  my  explanation,  fouuded  on 
Sir  John  HerschePs  dichromic  theory,  with  the  descriptions  given  by 
I  Dalton,  before  the  idea  of  this  theory  was  coramnnicated  to  him.      It  is 

<litlicult,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  out  from  his  original  paper,  how  many 
different  colour* sensations  he  then  thought  he  possessed.      Yellow  and 

khlui'  there  is  no  doubt  about,  but  his  expressions  as  to  other  colours  are 
indefinite  and  obscure.  As  to  reii^  lie  appears  to  convey  the  idea  that  he 
took  it  to  be  a  distinct  sensation,  when  it  was  a  scarlet  variety.  Ilia 
words  are — '^My  idea  of  red  1  obtain  from  vermilion,  minium,  a  soldier's 
uniform,'^  &c.  The  pink  and  crimson  varieties  he  had  clearly  no  idea 
of.  Orange  he  saw  like  other  persons ;  but  by  classing  it  with  yellow 
he  unconsciously  throws  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 
Green  appeared  very  little  different  from  red,  orange,  or  brow^n, 
which  may  suffice  to  prove  that  if  he  had  the  sensation  of  either  of  the 
latter,  he  cannot  have  had  the  sensation  of  green.  His  clear  and  posi- 
tive statement  that  in  the  spectrum  ''  orauge,  yellow,  and  green  seem 
one  colour/'  must  dispose  of  the  idea  of  more  than  one  sensation  for 
the  three.  Purple  he  professes  to  have  seen  in  the  spectrum,  but  as  he 
adds^  it  *^  seemed  to  him  only  a  slight  modification  of  blue,  differiug 
more  in  degree  than  in  kind,^^  we  may  consider  the  independence  of 
this  sensation  as  more  than  doubtful  Brown  is  mentioned,  but  this 
would  correspond  perfectly  with  dark  yelloiv*  Turning  to  the  later 
-descriptions  given  to  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  I  find  he  still  uses  the  words 
red  and  oraoge;  green  he  mentions  only  once,  and  violet  not  at  allj 
the  great  mass  of  his  descriptions  refer  either  to  blue,  yellow,  or  brown, 
the  latter  meaniog  only  dark  yellow% 

From  the  two  documents  eombiDed  it  may  be  fairly  gatbered  that 
Daltou    recoguised    three     distinct    colour-sensations — namclv.    vcliow 
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including  brown),  blue,  and  red,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  scarlet  variety* 
The  diflFerence  between  this  and  my  description  is  the  individuality  of 
scarlet,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  to  be  a  distinct  sensation  from 
yellow.  This  is  a  very  common  idea  among  the  colour-blind,  and  as 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  on  it  somewhat  fully. 

Colour-blind  persons  must  be  very  liable  to  associate,  almost  iodi»> 
solubly,  the  true  normal  name  of  a  colour  with  the  sensation  it  conveys- 
to  their  minds.  This  tendency  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  always  to  refer  diflFerent  nuances — i.e.,  different  tints  %r 
shades  of  any  given  colour — to  the  same  colour-sensation;  so  that  & 
modification  of  nuance,  if  considerable,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be- 
a  different  colour.  This  fact  is  known  to  the  normal-eyed,  and  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  colours  furnishes  illustrations  of  it,  differenl 
nuances  of  the  same  colour  being  called  by  different  names.  Pink  and 
crimson,  lilac  and  violet,  are  examples  of  this ;  but  the  most  pertinent 
one  to  the  present  case  is  the  well-known  and  very  common  term 
brown.  This  merely  means  either  red  +  black,  or  orange  +  black,  or  yellow 
+ black ;  but  it  always  passes  popularly  as  a  distinct  colour,  and  the  best 
judges  (among  whom  I  may  quote  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell)  have  admitted  the  great  difficulty  of  acknowledging 
it  to  be  merely  a  dark  shade  of  red  or  orange  or  yellow. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  natural  that  persons  who  aie 
continually  seeing  scarlet  under  the  appearance  of  yellow-brown,  should 
imagine  that  the  latter  sensation  (which  is  certainly  very  distinct  from 
pure  yellow)  is  what  corresponds  to  the  term  red,  and  should  speak  of  it 
accordingly.  My  own  experience  is  very  decided  on  this  point.  It  was 
only  after  long  and  careful  investigation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  I  took  to  be  red  was  merely  a  modification  of  one  of  my  other 
sensations ;  and  if,  before  1  found  this  out,  I  had  been  interrogated  on 
the  subject,  I  should  have  declared  I  saw  red  as  a  separate  colour,  just 
as  Dalton  did.  In  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  other  patients,  I 
have  invariably  found  the  same  obstinate  clinging  to  the  distinct  idea 
of  red,  and  tlic  sarac  amazement  when  it  was  ultimately  demonstrated 
to  them  that  the  sensation  they  called  by  that  name  was  properly  yellow* 
A  strong  argument  against  the  idea  that  Dalton  really  saw  red  is- 
derived  from  his  describing  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  as  "  little  more 
than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light  /'  for  I  may  leave  any  normal-eyed  person 
to  judge  whether  this  is  consistent  with  his  having  had  any  real  sense- 
of  the  splendid  colour  exhibited  tlicre.  Sir  John  Herschel  clearly  held 
the  opinion  that  this  was  a  mistake  on  Dalton's  part,  and  when  I  read 
his  descriptions  by  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  I  can  fully  confiruk 
Sir  John's  judgment.  When  this  mistake  is  allowed  for,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  Daltou's  impressions  of  coloured  objects  correspond  almost 
identically  with  ray  own,  and,  with  very  slight  alterations,  I  could  use* 
his  own  language.  The  only  discrepancies  amount  to  nothing  more* 
than   slight   differences  of  shade;  for  example,  where  he  says  that  a 
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pSR'tain  red  and  a  certain  green  mateh  to  his  eye,  I  see  tlie  latter  a  Httle 
[  darker  than  the  forDier,  although  both  are  varieties  of  the  same  colourj 
I  yellow.  Differences  of  this  kind  are  known  to  be  common  even  in 
normal  eyes.  I  have^  therefore,  every  reason  to  hcHeve  that  Daltoti'i* 
case  corresponds  not  only  with  my  own^  but  with  all  others  1  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  and  that  this  imiform  defect  is  of  tlie 
kind  correctly  named  by  Sir  John  Ilerschcl  '^  dichromic  vision,^' 

Something  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  disorder.  It 
might  at  first  be  supposed  that  so  strange  an  anomaly  could  hardly  exist 
to  a  large  extent  without  making  itself  observed.  Dalton  thought  so 
at  first,  but  when  he  came  to  inquire  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, he  found  many  persons  similarly  situated,  lie  devotes  a  separate 
division  of  his  paper  to  ''An  account  of  others  whose  vision  has  teen 
found  similar  to  mine/'  His  own  brother  was  one  of  these.  He  also 
investigated  the  case  of  Harris,  of  Jlaryportj  previously  raentioued,  and 
learned  there  were  no  less  than  four  of  the  family  witli  defective  vision. 
He  soon  found  nearly  twenty  persons  so  situated^  and  he  took  the 
trouble  to  satisfy  himself  as  far  as  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  vision  corresponded,  in  all  cases,  with  his  own.  Since  that 
time  extensive  investigations  have  been  made  by  various  enquirei's,  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  systematic  testing,  and  the  result  is  curious.  In 
males^  the  average  is  nhi^ui  foui*  ptt*  cent,,  so  that  one  man  out  of  every 
twenty.five  we  meet  may  be  fairly  guessed  to  be  deficient  of  any  true 
idea  respecting  the  colours  of  objects  he  sees  around  him.  With  females 
the  case  is  very  different^  the  defect  in  that  sex  beiug  so  rare  that 
women  may  almost  be  pronounced  free  from  the  liability  to  it  altogether, 
an  interposition  of  Providcuce  for  which  they  ought  to  be  very  gratefuL 
Isolated  cases  do,  however,  exist  among  them.  I  have  one  now  under 
examinationj  of  a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and  high  culture,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  will  turn  out  to  be  as  positive  and  well-defined  a  case  of 
dichromic  vision  as  my  own.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  defect  is  hereditary,  and  this  proves  its  great  antiquity. 

The  physiological  nature  of  colour-blindness  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  scientific  men.  In  iuvestigating  this  it  is  very  necessary  to 
avoid  confounding  the  true  Daltoinan  defect  with  any  of  the  milder 
forms  of  imperfect  vision  already  referred  to.  Minor  degrees  of  mia- 
apprehension  of  colour  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  want  of  education 
in  distinguishing  complicated  hues;  or  if  really  physiological  defects, 
they  are  only  so  in  the  dryree  of  the  scusations,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  latter  like  the  former  are  curable.  But  the 
true  defect  involves  a  totally  different  kind  of  visual  perception,  which 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  It  is  altogct!icr  a  delusion  to  suppose 
(as  many  writers  in  the  newspapers  lately  appear  to  have  done)  that  this 
18  merely  a  functional  derangemeut,  which  has  come  on  at  a  particular 
time,  or  under  any  particular  circumstances,  and  which  may  be  corrected 
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by  some  mode  of  cure.  All  suflFerers  from  it  agree  in  testifying  that 
the  actual  coudition  of  their  vision  is  the  only  one  they  haTe  ever 
known,  and  is  perfectly  natural  to  them  j  and  all  investigators  agree  in 
the  inference  that  the  peculiarity  is  due  to  some  natural  and  congenital 
defect  of  organic  structure  or  organic  action,  altogether  incapable  of 
ciire,  or  even  of  amelioration  by  any  known  means. 

What  the  exact  anatomical  or  physiological  nature  of  this  defect 
may  be,  is  somewhat  obscure.  Dalton  could  not  avoid  the  temptation 
to  exercise  his  great  reasoning  power  in  endeavouring  to  find  this  out, 
and  he  devoted  a  third  division  of  his  paper  to  "  Observations  tending 
to  point  out  the  Cause  of  our  Anomalous  Vision.^'  It  is  a  pretty  speci- 
men of  ingenious  reasoning,  and  he  propounds  the  theory  "that  one  of 
the  humours  of  my  eyes,  and  of  the  eyes  of  my  fellows,  is  a  coloured 
medium,  probably  some  modification  of  blue.  I  suppose  it  must  be  the 
vitreous  humour,  otherwise  I  apprehend  it.  might  be  discovered  by 
inspection,  which  has  not  been  done.''  After  Dalton's  death,  Mr. 
Ransome,  his  medical  attendant,  made,  with  the  consent  of  the 
executors,  an  examination  of  his  eyes,  and  sacrificed  one  of  them  to 
the  determination  of  the  colour  of  the  three  humours,  which  were  found, 
contrary  to  Dal  ton's  hypothesis,  to  be  in  a  perfectly  noimal  condition, 
the  vitreous  humour  and  its  envelope  being  perfectly  colourless.  It  was 
also  discovered,  by  actual  testing  of  the  untouched  eye,  that  the  rays 
from  objects  of  different  colours  passed  through  it  without  any  appre- 
ciable alteration,  the  contrast  being  as  great  as  ever.  Mr.  Ransome 
and  Dr.  Brewster  (to  whom  he  explained  the  circumstances  at  the  time) 
agreed  "  that  the  imperfection  in  vision  arose  from  some  deficient  sensorial 
or  perceptive  power,  rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  eye  itself." 

The  explanations  given  by  modern  physiologists  are  all  bound  up  more 
or  less  with  the  theories  of  light  and  colour-perception  generally;  and  as 
these  theories,  and  the  explanations  founded  on  them  are  at  present  in 
a  very  unsettled  state,  and  involve  many  disputed  points,  all  I  will 
attempt  to  do  here  is  to  give  a  very  brief  and  general  notice  of  them. 
According  to  the  most  generally  received  theory,  that  of  Young,  the 
normal  visual  organs  are  capable  of  being  impressed  with  three  colour- 
sensations,  all  colour-perception  being  caused  by  the  combination 
of  these  in  varying  proportions.  The  exact  nature  of  the  three  funda- 
mental sensations  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  they  are  generally 
believed  to  correspond  with  some  varieties  of  red,  green,  and  blue  or 
violet.  It  is  assumed  that  in  colour-blind  people  one  of  these  sensations 
is  wanting,  leaving  the  other  two  in  action,  and  thus  causing  dichromic 
vision.  The  wanting  sensation  is  supposed  to  be  most  commonly  either 
the  red  or  the  green  ;  in  the  former  case,  which  is  called  red-blindness, 
the  patient  is  impressible  by  only  green  and  violet;  in  the  latter,  green- 
blindness,  he  is  impressible  by  only  red  and  violet.  The  reason  why  the 
colour-blind  insist  on  calling  their  less  refrangible  colour  yellow,  and 
«ot  red  or  green,  is  said  to  be  that  the  visible  sensation,  in  the  absence 
i  certain  alteration  normally  caused  by  the  missing  one,  gives  its 
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^maximum  intensity  it*  a  different  wave-length  from  that  which  affects  the 

Dorrnal  via  ion ;  this  wave-length  nearly  correspaniUag  to  the  place  ot 

yellow  in  the  spectrum.  Hence,  although  the  patient  receives  either  u  red 

lor  a  green  sensation^  yet  as  lie  finds  it  given  most  powerfully  by  objects 

f-which  the  normal-eyed  call  yellow,  he  calls  it  yellow  also.  The  same  ex- 

phination  is  applied  to  the  more  refrangible  sensation,  which  if  it  is  really 

Jviolet,  may  thus  correspond  with  blue  and  be  accordingly  called  so. 

A  more  modern  theory,  that  of  Ilering, ''  assumes  four  fundamental 
colour-sensations — namely,  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green.  These,  how* 
Lever,  are  said  to  result  from  only  two  sources  of  sensation^  each  of 
|vbich  is  capable  of  a  double,  or  revci*sible  mode  of  excitement^  pro- 
iucing  the  sensations  of  two  colonics  complementary  to  each  other. 
Thus  one  of  the  sources  of  sensation  corresponds  to  blue  and  yellow, 
the  blue  rays  exciting  it  in  one  direction,  and  the  yellow  rays  in  the 
other.  The  other  source  corresponds  to  red  and  green  in  like  manner* 
The  explanatiou  of  colour-blindness   on    this    theory    is  very  simjile ; 

I  normal-eyed  persons  possess  both  sources  of  sensation,  colour-blind 
persons  possess  only  one — namely,  that  corresponding  to  blue  and 
yellow,  leaving  them  blind  to  bath  red  and  green,  and  all  their  com- 
pounds, which  is  of  course  dichromic  vision. 
These  conflicting  theories  are  at  present  under  discussion,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  settling  tlie  disputed  points  may 
^f  be  by  the  study,  more  thoroughly  aud  carefully  than  heretofore,  of  the 
^■visual  phenomena  manifested  by  the  colour-blind. 
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There  are  some  practical  considerations  in  regard  to  colour-blindness 
which  liave  been  much  commented  on  of  late ;  indeed  the  most  modern 
literature  of  the  subject  has  been  maitdy  devoted  to  them.  They 
refer  to  the  com|)etency  of  colour-blind  persons  to  fill  certain  social 
positions  where  the  discrimination  of  colours  is  of  importance. 
It  is  erident  that  persons  having  this  defect  must  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage not  only  in  the  pictorial  arts,  but  io  many  scientific, 
industrial^  and  commercial  occupations.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
they  have  often  contrived  to  get  on,  in  spite  of  what  normal-eyed 
judges  woidd  predict  of  their  incapacity.  Chemists,  for  example, 
would  say  it  was  impossible  for  a  colour-blind  j>erson  to  meddle  %vith 
their  science,  in  w*hich  colour  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
obscryation:  and  yet  Dalton  somehow  made  a  tolerable  name  in 
chemistry.  Draughtsmen  would  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  a  Daltonian 
to  make,  or  use,  or  judge  of  coloured  drawings,  and  yet  I  contrived 
io  do  all  this  for  years  with  tolerable  success  without  even  knowing 
that  there  were  any  serious  difficulties  in  my  way.  And  if  one  could 
get  at  the  facts,  I  am  certain  we  should  find  abundance  of  instances  in 
all  sorts  of  occupations  where  persons  similarly  affected,  but  in  happy 
ignorance  of  their  failing,  succeed  in  blundering  through   their  duties 

thout  any  serious  break-down. 

-   .Sec  ^\ttlirf,  Octoler,  U7Q, 
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Such  cases  as  these  may  l>e  fairly  left  tu  the  operation  of  the  ordi 
hiws  of  business  afl'airs ;  but  the  writers  on  the  subject  Imvc  cli 
hmictl  themselves  with  one  that  bears  adiflerent  character,  inasmuch  as 
it  directly  involves  the  piihlic  safety;  this  is  the  possible  emiihjyment  rf 
colon r-blind  persons  on  railways  and  in  marine  service,  where  coloured 
signals  are  employed.  Most  people  know  that  red  and  greeu  lamps  are 
used  at  railwny  junctions,  the  former  to  stop  a  train,  the  latter 
to  allow  it  to  pass  on ;  and  at  sea  the  use  of  red  and  green 
lights  on  the  two  side?  of  a  vesseh  indicates  to  other  ships  the 
way  she  is  goin^,  in  order  to  avoid  collisions.  Now,  as  one  of  the 
most  common  symptoms  of  colour-blindness  is  the  confounding,  und«r 
certain  circumstances,  nf  red  with  greeUj  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
colour-blind  engine-driver  or  helmsman  must  be  unable  to  dist" 
between  the  contradictory  signals,  and  frightful  pictures  are  dra\i 
danger  that  the  public  are  constantly  incurring.  But  what  says  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  facts  ?  In  this  country  we  have  not  only  had  a  tolerable 
experience  of  the  working  of  railways  for  half  a  ccntui-y,  but  we  hafe 
gathered  a  mass  of  information  about  railway  accidents  which  is  unknowo 
elsewhere.  Every  casualty  that  occurs  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  care- 
fully inquired  into  by  a  Government  Board,  and  a  Report  is  published 
as  to  its  causes  : — ^and  vet  feo  far  as  I  know,  never,  in  a  single  inatan 
since  railways  Iiave  been  in  use^  has  an  accident  been  traced  to  thi 
mistaking  of  a  red  for  a  green  night  signal.  And  when  we  considei 
that,  according  to  the  statistics,  about  one  in  every  twenty-five  eiigin< 
drivers  must  have  been  colour  blind,  it  follows  that,  if  the  notionsi 
of  the  alarmists  had  been  true,  numbers  of  collisions  would  ha 
occurred  eveiy  day — in  fact,  that  the  traffic  of  the  country  could  not 
have  gone  on.  The  truth  is,  the  agitation  has  arisen  from  the  difficnlly| 
the  normal-eyed  investigatoi*s  have  in  understanding  exactly  what  wcj 
the  colour-blind,  really  see.  MTe  could  tell  them  that  although  the  rcd^ 
and  green  lights  do  not  give  us  the  true  red  and  green  seri«atiom, 
yet  still  they  are  strongly  contrasted  to  us^  and  we  are  in  no  danger  ol 
mistaking  one  for  the  other.  The  only  accident  I  ever  heard  of  in 
regard  to  the  colour  of  a  signal  was  a  curious  one ;  a  driver  whca, 
approiiching  a  signal-postj  had  been  looking  into  a  very  bright  firci 
which  so  affected  his  vision  that  for  the  moment  he  lost  the  percept 
of  red ;  he  mistook  the  red  light,  not  for  green^  but  for  white,  aod 
going  at  full  speed  tlirough  the  wrong  points  dashed  into  a  train  iu  » 
siding.  On  the  whole  then,  I  think  the  alarm  on  tliis  aubject 
unnecessarily  magnified  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  a  poi*' 
sibijity  of  danger  under  certain  circumstances,  and  I  would  by  Qi 
means  discourage  reasonable  precautions  in  the  scleetion  of  nii 
The  agitation  has  at  least  liad  some  good  result,  for  not  only  hat  it' 
induced  a  wide  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  defect,  but  it  hu 
given  rise  to  many  ingenious  and  systematic  means  of  discoiriing 
iti  existence,  whichj  previously,  was  a  difficult  matter. 
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'N  tlie  year  186G  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M,A.,  M.P.,  whose 
death  was  so  much  and  so  justly  lamented,  published  a  thin  octavo 
^titled  ^'The  Ideas  of  the  Day  ou  Policy^^  (Johu  Murray,  Albemarle 
Itreet).  It  was  an  instructive  book,  very  carefully,  not  to  say  timidly^ 
written—one  might  perhaps  say  that  it  bears  traces  of  the  eliaractertstic 
consequencea  of  the  heart-malady  of  which  the  author  died.  Take, 
for  example,  the  closing  sentences.  After  calling  his  very  interesting 
volume  "  a  '  siccus/  nay,  '  siccissimus  hortus/  "  he  concludes  thus  : — 

^^L  **  It  has  been  impossible^  in  hunting  after  these  principles^  not  to  be  greatly 
^^■truck  by  ihe  original  force^  by  the  fertility  and  vigour,  of  the  national  iiiliid. 
^^Brhen  ....  the  intellectual  history  of  our  day  shall  be  written — a  history 
^Barely  to  the  full  as  worth  telling  as  that  of  its  events — it  will  be  seen  how, 
in  every  department  of  politics,  many  old  beliefs  have  been  looked  into, 
found  wanting,  and  flung  aside^  In  every  department,  and,  above  allj  in  that  of 
"oreign  poliry,  new  ideas  have  shot  forth  in  rich  abundance,  some  of  them 
ieas  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  well-being  of  man.  But  after  thus  placing 
before  us  the  ideas  by  which  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  are 
ctoated,  we  naturally  go  on  to  ask  whether  again  each  of  those  two  sets  of  ideas 
anot  be  traced  down  to  one  or  more  first  principles,  from  which  they  are  but 
ivergent  branches  ?  To  this  question  I  Itad  prepared  a  reply,  in  which  I 
adeavoured  to  point  out  the  perfect  unity  in  tlie  Liberal,  and  again  in  the  Tory 
reeds;  and  to  show  what  is  the  formative  principle  that  gives  to  each  creed  ita 
llife  and  form*  At  the  last  moment,  however^  when  the  publication  of  this  work 
cannot  be  deferred,  I  see  clearly  that  this  last  chapter  will  netd  one  or  two  more 
rears  of  reflection  before  I  shall  be  justified  in  placing  it  before  the  public, 
should  this  book,  tlinrefore,  prove  to  be  of  service,  it  will  then  be  w^orth  while 
for  me  to  d\^  down  into  tliose  deeper  strata  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihouhl  the  dryness  of  *  this  present  writing'  be  found  to  pass  man's  endurance, 
hen  the  additional  theory  will  merely  be  as  *  a  hidden  and  untimely  birth,  as 
^nfauts  that  never  saw  the  light/  *' 

Mr.  Buxton  theii   inscribes  the  last  portion  of  blauk  in  the  page  with 
Ihc  melancholy  words : — "  Lkctor,  si  es,  v.ile." 
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It  is  doiibtful  if  a  book  of  a  similar  kind^  written  in  the  same  bare,| 
diy  mannei% — namely,  that  of  a  reasoned  index, — would  be  much  read) 
at  the  present  time;  but  certainly  the  task  of  writing  it  would  be  inuclij 
heavier    and    more    complicated.       The    philosophical    Radical,  whoficj 
retreating  but  not  remote  skirts  were  visible  enough  in  18GG,  has  nowl 
fairly  passed  off  the  stage.     The  faith  in  abstract  principles  has  dwiudjcdl 
to  a  point.      The   fine  old  blue  and  buff  Tory  has  gi^cu   place  to  tlial 
jobbing,  huekatering  Conservativej  always  bent  upon  new   '*  dodges"  toJ 
entrap  the  "  multitode/'   who,  in  days  of  frilled  shirts^   three-bottle  I 
diuers-outj   yellow   kerseymere   waistcoats  and  nankeen  trousers^   were  J 
simply  put  aside  as  *' swinish."     The  advent  of  the  working- classes  to  I 
political  power,  which  was  then  argued  about  as  a  thing  which  could  be  ■ 
stopped   or  postponed,   is  now  an   accomplished  fact.     So  is  National 
Education.     Church   questions  have  changed   their    front  in  so  maoy 
ways  that  the  "  ideas  of  the  day"  couceruing  them  alone  would  require  a 
book  nearly  as  large  as  Mr.  Buxton's.     Radicalism,  as  it  is  called^  has 
got  far,  far  away  from  the  old  initiative  of  personal  rights,  and  you  now 
never  know  where  to  have  it.      In  fine,  though  Mr.  Buxton^s  book  msy 
still  be  referred   to  with   profit,  the  first  general  impression  which  the.- 
mind  receives  on  reading  it  now  is  that  in  no  mere  than  fourteen  year*! 
*'  the  ideas  of  the  day"  may  come  to  be  sat  down  upon  by  a  set  of  acci«| 
dents  that  bear  only  a  very  ill-defined  relation  to  any  ideas  at  all. 

To  develop  this  remark,  and  illustrate  it  even  a  little,  would  require^ 
a  long  series  of  articles ;  because  one  essay  devoted  to  so  many  hetero- 
genous topics,  would   be   enormously  long  and  unreadably  discunive. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  most  of  the  ideas   registered  in  1866  Jt» 
''ideas  of  the  day,"  are  still  discussable  without  sense  of  anachronism 
by  intelligent  men  and  women ;  but  that  startlingly  rapid  changes  in 
the  tone  of  public  opinion,  as  it  is  called,  have  made  the  ground  of  such  1 
discussion  slippery.      Perhaps  we  may  not  quite  idly  glance  at  some  of 
these  changes.     And  the  first  that  shall  be  mentioned  is  one  which  gocii 
to  the  very  roots   both  of  philosophical  and  practical  politics;   for  tU 
relates  to  the  question  of  the   sphere  and  duties  of  government.     If  it 
is  possible   to  run  a  clear   dividing-line  between  Religion  and  Morals,  i 
that  question  at  once  comes  to  be  discussed  in  a  new  spirit, 

We  use  the  phrase  *' public  opinion"  with  a  reserve,  remembering  the  j 
jests  that  have  been  cracked  at  its  expense,  and,  without  intending  to  j 
offer  it  any  homage,  to  define  its  power,  or  even  to  assume  finally  and 
absolutely  that  it  stands  for  a  reality.     The  phrase  is  convenient,  and 
that  is  all  we  at  the  moment  need.      Remembering  tliia,  then,  we  may  , 
note  that,  on  the  subject  of  Morality,  there  is  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion.      It  is  not  merely  that  the  public  treatment  of  vice  is  ixiuch 
more  stringent  than  it  ever  was  within  living  memory,  for  there  is  a , 
matter  which  lies  much  deeper  down.     Still,  the  increased  stnngettey  k  I 
a  fact;  though  it  is  mainly  the   result  of  an  increased  love  of  Qrder  m 
the  respectable  classes,  rather  than  of  any  illumination  or  strengtl».*iiiii{ 
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e  '^  public'^  coiiscieucc.  It  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  stand  in  any 
fiiuetional  relation  to  tlie  deeper  fact  now  to  be  indicated.  It  is^  liow- 
er,  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  times  that  among  intelligent 
opie  there  is  a  very  hirgcly  increased  and  growing  tendency  to  treat 
orality  as  a  thing  which  can  stand  on  its  own  basis,  find  its  own 
itifications,  and  protect  itself  by  its  own  sanctions,  Practicallyj  and 
king  it  in  the  rough,  this  must  be  traced  to  various  causes.  One  of 
em  is  the  frequent  and  rapidly-arising  pressure  of  practical  difficulties 
conduct  in  a  crowded  country.  It  is  found  by  what  may  be  called 
Tced  or  half-blindfold  experimeuts  that  social  pressure  and  legal  sane- 
ions  do  the  work;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  religious  difficulties  are  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  has  been  discovered  that  heterodox 
Christians  make  good  pliilanthropists,  and  the  labourers  were  few  while 
^the  work  was  heavy,  so  that  the  discovery  was  made  quietly,  and  with- 
^■lut  discussion.  In  a  besieged  city  we  may  conjecture  that  a  Calvin 
^^^ould  wink  even  if  a  Servetus  were  told  off  to  the  ramparts.  So  it  has 
^■leen  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  social  and  political 
^Brork  to  be  done  was  hea\y,  and  many  a  doubtful-looking  volunteer  had 
^^proved  himself  a  good  labourer  before  there  was  time  to  ask  questions, 

NBut  there  is  another  element  in  the  case.      Philosophic  conceptions 
^  not  intelligently  grasped  by  the  multitude  of  the  rich  or  the  mul- 
itude  of  the  poor,  but  they  become  influential  for  all  that.      As  Goethe 
says : — "  Es  ist  nicht  iuimcr  nothig  dass  das  Wnhrc  sich  verkorpere ; 
schou    geoug  wenn  es   geistig  vorherschwcbt    und    Ucbereinstimmung 
bewirkt;    wenn   es   wic  Glockenton   ernst-freundlich   durch    die   Liiftc 
^ogt*'^ — It  is  not  essential  to  have  truth  set   up  in  forraulge  :  its  work 
may  be  effectually  done  if  it  gets  into  the  air  like  the  sound  of  a  bell 
all  around  us.      That  is  a  characteristic  saymg  and  very  strikingly  true. 
Now,  certain  philosophic  conceptions  have  been  intelligently  seized  at 
what  we  might  call  the  two  ends  of  society — the  cultivated  working 
^HDen^  and  his  cultivated  "  brothers*'  high  up  in  the  social  scale,  have 
^Hioth  got  hold  of  them.       It  is  a  postulate  of  scientific  naturalism — it 
belongs  to  all  positive  schools  of  thought — that  a  science  of  morality 
I      can  be  constructed  without  help  from  theology^  and  that  moral  laws 
'      can  maintain  themselves  in  the  State  and  in  society  without  any  such 
aid.      AVe  who  write  these  lines  do  not  accept  any  such  postulate ;  we 
hold  that  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  can  the  laws  of  conduct  dis- 
pense with  the  religious  sanction.      But  the  contrary  position  is  held 
with  great  tenacity  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  living  men  and  women, 
and  these  arc  days  in  which  opinions  rapidly  filter  through  and  through, 
or  float  about  in  the  air,  as  Goethe  has  it.     Especially  if  they  save,  or 
:em  to  save,  trouble  to  busy  people.     NoWj  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
otice  yon  need  take  of  dishonesty  is  to  teach  people  that  it  is  a  viola- 
on  of  cnligiiteued  self- interest j  and  In  the  meanwhile  to   catch  your 
icf  and  lay  him  up  by  the  heels, — ^this,  or  any  kindred  notion,  looks 
if  it  were  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  and  it  appeals  to  the 
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§o-caUed    common-seusc  of  the   mass  of  humaa  beings.      This  we 
merely  as  an  instance  or  illust ration,  but   it    raay  be  taken  a^  faifl 
typical. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  social  order  may  be  secured  wiiuout 
direct  reference  to  religious  sanctious, — at  least  for  a  time  j  since  self* 
interest  will  keep  humaa  beings  from  eating  each  other  up^ — at  least 
for  a  time.      But  a  society  which  was  merely  kept  in  order  would  even- 
tually perish,  by  ^' orderly^'  degradation,  or  otherwise  ;  and,  iu  point  of 
fact,  religion  is   always  present  aa   a  motive  power  or  a   restraining 
influence  somewhere.     We  are  not  now  pretending  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion whether  morality  can  stand  alone,  and  we  assume  no  judgment 
one  way  or  the  other;  we  simply  take  the  case  as  it  stands^     Aa  the 
case  stands,  then,  we  say  we  note  that  there  is  a  vastly  increasing  ten 
dency  in  tJic  thinking  classes  to  treat  morality  as  a  thing  independeu 
of  religious  faith  ;  that  this  tends,  especially  under  the  pressure  of  rapi 
eager  limes,  to  reduce  morality  to  mere  order ;  and  that  that,  again, 
tends  to  moral  decay. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  wide- spread  feeling  of  alarm  iu  certiiQ 
classes,  including  many  wise  and  good  men,  at  the  state  of  things  wc 
have  just  noticed.  Tliis  feeling  of  alarm  shows  itself  in  various  ways, 
and^  it  is  to  be  feared^  a  little  too  evidently  for  the  ends  of  mutual 
respect  between  the  u|}pcr  and  lower  classes.  It  is  bad  all  rouud  wliea 
the  poor  can  plainly  see  that /ecr  is  at  the  back  of  what  is  called  evan- 
gelization, or  any  part  of  it ;  or  when  they  discern  that  the  new  solier 
activity  of  professedly  religious  persons  (clerical  or  other)  to  coroc  el 
to  working  men  and  women,  to  *'  fraternize  with  them,  and  smooth  them 
down,  you  know'^  (we  are  quoting  phrases  which  have  been  uaed  to  os 
by  clever  working  men),  is  in  a  considerable  degree  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  keep  them  as  quiet  in  harness  as  possible.  This  is  the  actual 
condition  of  things^  and  it  cannot  come  to  good.  Whatever  agreeable 
things  may  be  spoken  or  written  under  such  circumstances,  there  can 
only  be  an  armed  truce  between  the  parties  who  profess  to  be  acting  ia 
friendly  concert ;  and  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  excited  the  fear  and 
extorted  the  concession  there  is  a  good  deal  of  secret  contempt  for  those 
who  make  tirst  advances.  The  more  hard-headed  intelligent  working* 
classes  think  they  see  plainly  where  the  pinch  is,  and  they  look  upon  all 
this  conciliatory  business  as  mere  pastime. 

Here  we  again  touch  the  question  of  Morals  as  an  iude()eudeut 
thing*  In  every  direction  we  may  obser\*e  a  tendency  in  writers  and 
speakers  to  bring  black  and  white  as  near  together  as  pos*»iblL\  lliiifv 
we  may  find  writefs  taking  the  Christian  side  (especially  clt^rgyracn}, 
endeavouring  to  make  out  something  like  the  proposition  that  a  lojrical 
Comtist  ought  to  become  a  Christian,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  tke 
Incarnation  is  the  meeting- point.  This,  with  infinitely  more  of  ik 
same  sort,  is  pushed  to  such  a  length  that  the  common  laws  of  langiiagt 
and  of  thouglit  are   confounded*     In  the  meanwhile  it  is  the  practice 
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ill  parties  to  treat  morality  as  a  neutral  territory  upon  which  the 
most  extreme  of  deriiers  aud  the  most  polite  of  theological  beticvera 
may  meet  and  consultj  aud  see  how  much  appearance  of  agreement  they 

I  can  get  up  by  the  process  of  paring  away  on  both  sides.  Of  course  the 
^reement  is  never  any  more  than  su^Kirficial,  and  equally  of  course  it 
is  the  theologian  who  loses.  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  milcj  go 
with  him  twain,  is  a  bad  rule  of  controversy. 

But  the  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  Morality  gets  insisted  upon  by 

^kthc  disputants  with  an  unction  of  unanimity  that  would  be  ridiculous 

^for  its  hollowness  if  it  were  not  so  full  of  danger.    The  ''gamc'^  played^ 

if  one  may  use  such  an  expression,  is  as  simple  as  possible.     The  anti- 

I  theological  party  know  that  //teir  Morals  are  difiercut  in  form^  founda- 
tion, and  result  from  those  of  the  side  which  they  attack ;  the  Evolu- 
tionist knows  that  he  has  no  stable  ideals,  and  that  the  Morals  of  his 
icbeme  are  and  must  be  in  a  state  of  continual  flux;  but  he  ignores 
this, — at  the  mvitailon  of  the  other  side,  for  it  really  amounts  to  that, — 
and  the  other  side  acquiesces.  And  why?  Because  the  advocate  ou 
that   side  is  himself  not  sure   of  his  own  ground,  or   dares  not  say 

P  openly  what  it  is.  So  both  parties  hide  something  of  that  on  which  the 
fight  should  really  turn,  and,  after  a  mock  combat,  ride  off  in  ostcn- 
iable  i^reemcnt  in  zeal  for  Morals,  though  each  is  conscious  of  a  fraud. 
The  effect  is  sometimes  grotesque  in  the  extreme. 

Confusions  of  this  order  arc  greatly  favoured  by  recent  abuses  of  the 

I  historical  method.     These  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  and  not  easy 
even  to  indicate  clearly.   But  wc  will  try,  however  briefly,  to  hint  at  them* 
This,  then,  is  the  age  of  research,  of  inquiry  into  origins.      To  trace  out 
the  history  of  a  given  thing  is  supposed  to  furuish  the  key  to  all  you 
C&n   possibly  want  to  know  about  it.      The    bearing  of  this  upon  the 
methods  of  controversy,  the  attitude  of  conflicting  parties,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  first  principles  to  conduct,  is  not  far  to  seek,  though  a  complete 
account  of  it  would  be  arduous,  and  also  tedious ;  not  to  say  impoasiblc- 
TIic  general  effect  may  be  put  in   a  sentence — the  age  of  martyrdom 
is  over.     No  more  of  the  Puritan  virtue  of  "  bearing  testimony."''     No 
^  more  stiu^y  self-sacrifice   for  principle.     No  more  resistance   to  bad 
^B  laws.     All   that  is  out  of  date.      Ask  a  Nonconformist  for  a  chuj*ch- 
H  rate,  and  ten  to  one  he  would  pay  it  with  a  polite  smile.      His  grand- 
^"  lather  would  have  allowed  the  authorities  to  distrain,  and  carry  off  the 
baby's  rattle  and  the  family  Bible  rather  than  pay  a  farthing.     But  the 
degenerate  descendant  has  studied  the  question  "  historically/^  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  calm  discussion  and  gradual  efforts  to  amend 
1  the  laws  are  best.      So  he   would  act  against  his  conscience,  and  then 
ease   Ins    mind   by   reading  a  leader  on  the  subject   of  chui-ch- rates. 
[Convenience  and  respectability  are  the  governing  principles  of  his  life. 
^He  has  discovered  ''historically^^  that  the  Divine  Method  has  undergone 
mge,  and  will  in  future  dispense  with  the  assertion  of  principles, 
|)t  in  the  way  of  protest.    Threaten  him  with  fire  and  faggot  unless 
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he  goes  througli  a  certain  course^  and  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
imhistorical  character  of  your  procedure ;  then,  if  you  still  shodc  the 
torch  in  his  face,  would  mildly  rebuke  you  for  a  moral  anachronism,  but 
would  submit  under  protest.  It  is  the  sam^  with  regard,  for  ezampley 
to  Church  formultB  and  statements  of  doctrine.  Here  and  there  a  man 
of  old-fashigned  honesty  will  say,  '^  I  really  cannot  stand  up  in  church 
and  read  these  creeds  and  other  formultB  in  the  'historical'  sense, 
when  I  know  perfectly  well  that  nearly  all  my  hearers  take  them  in  the 
plain  natural  sense ;"  but  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  found  without  search* 
ing.  The  received  plan  is  for  this  poor  worm  of  a  day  to  "  take  upon" 
himself  ''  the  mystery  of  things,^'  and  proceed  upon  what  he  takes  to  be 
the  DiTine  method — how  can  we  do  wrong  if  we  follow  that  f  Ah, 
how,  indeed  ?  But  it  is  an  awful,  beautiful  secret,  never  disclosed 
to  such  as  begin  by  consulting  their  own  ease,  and  then  walking  back- 
wards to  find  out  ''holy''  reasons  for  it.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what 
we  have  come  to. 

One  powerful  instrument  of  change  in  respect  both  of  moral  and 
intellectual  tenacity,  has  been  the  aesthetic  revival.  This  is  a  vague  expres- 
sion ;  but  what  is  in  our  mind  is  something  distinct  enough.  Along  with 
the  greatly  widened  extension  of  the  historical  method  has  come  the 
habit,  in  minds  of  a  certain  order,  of  going  back  to  mediaeval  or  clas- 
sical times,  or  both,  with  some  idea,  in  many  cases,  of  renewing,  in 
dramatic  form,  old  ways  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  there  making  aa 
end ;  but,  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  it  has  gone  further.  Modem 
sentiment  or  opinion  has  mixed  itself  up  with  "  the  bygones"  till  the 
product  has  become  unreal,  or  at  least  untruthful ;  and  even  that  is  -not 
all,  nor  the  chief  part  of  the  question.  A  given  writer,  we  will  say, 
has  renounced  not  only  every  form  of  Christianity,  but  every  form  of 
Theism — except  a  hazy  Pantheism.  Nevertheless,  having  a  good  deal 
of  religiosity  in  him,  and  a  fond  hankering  after  the  faith  he  has  unwit- 
tingly parted  with,  he  comforts  himself  by  embodying  in  artistic  forms 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  natural  impulses  of  worship  and 
wonder.  This  may  seem  dreary  work  to  some,  and  it  is ;  but  we  have 
all  of  us  moods  which  make  it  more  than  intelligible,  and  the  worked- 
up  ^Esthetic  Piety  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  (if 
we  may  adopt  such  a  shop  commonplace)  that  it  sometimes  requires  a 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  the  artificial  from  the  genuine  thing.  When 
educated  men,  who  believe  in  nothing  dal  ietto  insu,  permit  themselves 
to  dissolve  in  tears  over  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  lift  up  hands  of 
holy  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  life  without  "religion,"  simple  folk  may 
well  be  puzzled.  But  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  in  culti- 
vated circles,  not  to  say  in  what  are  called  the  upper  circles  generally, 
the  greater  part  of  the  "  religion"  which  thrives  is  of  this  dilettante  kind. 
AVlien  the  bone  and  muscle  of  belief  have  been  mistily  manipulated  out 
of  sight  by  ingeuious  writers  or  ingenious  preachers,  the  rest  is  natural  to 
people   of  sensibility  and  taste.     The   central  figure  of  the  Christian 
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Story  passes  into  a  kind  of  Carlo  Dolci  mytli  or  symbol,  round  wliich  a 
pod  deal  of  feeling  can  be  made  to  grow  up,  and  a  logical  justification 
soon  filched  out  of  "the  liistorical  method."  As  thus:  Religion  is  an 
itnperisliable  thing.  Wc  must  satisfy  our  aspirations  somehow.  But, 
^^under  liistorical  treatment,  the  old  stories  and  doctrines  have  gone  to 
^nieces.  What,  theoj  can  we  do  ?  We  must  apply  the  historical  method 
^■sagain.  We  must  find  out,  as  well  as  we  can,  how  much  of  this  now- 
^^lecaying  form  of  faith  is  a  legitimate  survival ;  and  to  that  we  must 
"     cling. 

The  rule  of  thumb,  or  historico-religious  instinct,  or  scientific  argu- 
ment, by  which  this  knotty  point  is  settled  in  different  minds  is  a  quaint 
sort  of  puzzle  in   itself.        Where   one   man  requires  a  sight  of  the 
^mmergau  Passion  Play  to  wuke  up  his  sense  of  the  survival  of  the 
ittest  in  religion,  another  tiuds  a  course  of  studies  in  Ritualism — pursued 
in  a  poetic  spirit  of  course — sufficient  for  his  purpose.     The  standard 
lust  vary  from  generation  to  generation,  and  M'e  may  in  time  come  to 
I  to  church  as  we  go  to  a  picture  gallery,  where  it  is  quite  indifl'erent 
the  merit  of  what  we  go  to  see  whether  the  subjects  are  historic  or 
not;   but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  fine  to  have  this  kind  of  religion  to  fall 
back  upon.    It  soothes  the  mind,  and,  pentnittiug  as  it  does  the  ambiguous 
of  religions  phrases,  it  helps  one  to  turn  awkward  corners.     There 
multitudes  of  cultivated  persons  who  quietly  assume  the    name  of 
^'hristians,  though  they  arc  essentially  pagans  and  know  it.      If  you  ask 
them  how  they  justify  the  assumption  of  the  name,  they  will  tell  you  it 
merely  conventional ;  except^  indeed,  as  it  helps  to  define  their  ^^  historic 
position.''      Believiug  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  no  more  and  no  other 
llian  the  late  Professor  Cliftbrd  held  him  to  be,  they  will  freely  use  the 
[form,  '^  Our  Lord;"^    and  they  will  justify  tlmt  also    on    the    plea  of 
historic  continuity,*'  and  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  symbolism 
which  to  enshrine  the  last  relics  of  belief.     We  must  not  break  with 
the  past— wc  must  not  hurry  the  future.      We  must  respect ''  survivals/^ 
ind  get  along  as  well  as  we  can. 

Our  di6Sculties  are  increased  by  another  circumstance.     We  hear 

enough  and  to  spare  of  the  gulf  between  rich    and  poor;  but   the  gulf 

between  the  cultured  classes  and  the  uncultured  is  a  source  of  danger  too. 

inA  it  has  led,  among  other  results,  to  an  open-faced  revival  of  the 

^economy  '^  in  the  discussion  of  beliefs  of  every  kind.  We  are  now  to  keej) 

in  esoteric  and  an   exoteric   set  of  opinions  and  designs.      And  really 

Ihcre  is  a  difficulty  in  this  respect.      It  is  not  that   those  to  whom  one 

hkU  it  comfortable  to  open  only  the  little  finger  of  the   full    hand  are 

Ignorant — ^ they  can  **read,  write,  and  construe,^'  like  any  boy  in  the  school 

-but  they  are  not  "  cultured  ;  "  they  do  not  take  you  in  a  moment ;  or, 

indeed  at  all.     They  have  not  inhaled   the  Zeit.-Geht,      They  are  no 

.more  fitted  for  the  finer  controversies   of  the  hour  than    the  immortal 

^icar's  Olivia  was  fitted  to  discuss  theology  by  her  studies  of  Thwackum 

ind  Square.     There  is  so  much  intellectual  colour-blindness  about  even 
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T  the  friend  of  such  a  law  to  profess  allegiance  to  it,  aud  yet 
ifeat  it  on  the  sly.  As  for  the  politician  who  wili  openly  endanger 
his  cause  by  saying,  '^  Non  tali  auxilio/'  when  his  conscience  tells  hini 
fhat  he  ought — who  e^er   dreams   of  snch  a  hero  V     A  story  went  the 

uud  of  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  declared  that  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this  he  would  vote  for  the  Devil  himself  if  he  were  a  Liberal, 
and  this  was  applied  to  a  certain  candidature ;  but  the  great  pi"eacher 
lias  disclaimed  the  application,  if  not  the  whole  story.  We  say  nothing 
now  about  either  the  principle,  or  the  application,  or  the  disclaimer, 
except  that  all  frankness  is  good ;  and  both  the  preacher  and  the  candi- 
date in  question  have  that  merit.     But  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 

ie   idea  that   political  and  social  questions  may  be  advantageously 

eated  in  Parliament  by  men  who  are  opposed  not  only  to  the  *^  esta* 
blished  religion/^  but  to  Theismj  has  certainly  gained  much  grouud 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mill  was 
ba^lgered  at  Westminster  was  to  the  last  degree  amusing ;  but  Mr. 
John  Morley,  though  unsuccessful,  escaped,  so  far  as  we  know,  any- 
thing*of  the  kind — while  his  opinions  in  general  are  as  much  like  Mr. 

ilPs  as  they  could  well  be,  only  not  so  favourable  to  Theism  or  Chris* 
lanity.     And   it  is  well  known  that  there  are,  and  always  have  been, 

embers  of  Parliament  who  were  *^  of  the  pagan  persuasion.''    It  would 

ve  been  a  sore  trial  to  an  intelligent  Liberal  to  feel  that  he  must,  in 
»n  election  like  the  one  just  past,  refuse  his  vote  to  a  man  like  the  late 

eorge  Grote. 

This  knotty  question  we  must  leave  for  the  present.  In  one  of  the 
ihapterii  of  Mr,  Buxton's  book  he  draws  a  picture  of  a  statesman  who 

bly  guides  himself  by  conscience  and   principlcj  and  will  not  turii 

the  right  or  the  left  to  attain  even  a  *'  good"  end ;  and  then  we  have 

is  melancholy  sequel : — 

**It  must  perhaps  be  allowed  th^t^  in  its  perfectimi,  atatesraanship  like  this 
'ould  tend  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  some  noble  qualities  of  heiirt  and  mind. 

would  demand  candour,  fairness,  generous  feeling,  love  of  trutb^  courage^  self- 
liance,  combined  with  the  habit  of  grasping  and  marshalling  in  due  order  the 
ass  of  thoughts  and  knowledge  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

**  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  young  politician  does  wisely  in  aiming 

such  an  ideal.  In  doing  so  he  nnll  be  putting  himself  at  a  discord  with  the 
iual  aonditions  of  the  life  he  is  to  ImdJ' 

Tlie  italics  are  Mr.  Buxton's  own.      Is  it  fanatical  to  inquire  how  far 
lis  view  of  the  subject  is  from  practical  Atheism  after  all  ?     Of  course 
othing  ignoble  was  in  Mr.  Buxton's   mind  ;   his   chief  object  was^  no 
oubt,  to  discourage  the   crotchctiness  which   he  saw  was  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Liberal  party.      But  affairs  have  come 
to  a  sad  pass  indeed,  if  we  are  to  have  no  medium  between  the  obstinacy 
and  eccentricity  of  the  under-cultivated,  and   the  sinister  adaptability 
of  the   over-cultivated,  who  fritter   away  their  earnestness  in  testing 
current  questions  by  the  historical  method.     There  is  a  great  living 
traveller,  and  he   has   many  backers,  who  would  do  anything  to  keep 
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Christian  missionaries  out  of  certain  dark  corners  of  the  earth ;  and 
their  reason  is^  that  they  think  Mohammedanism  is  better  adapted  to 
the  races  who  dwell  there  than  any  other  religion.  As  these  critics 
profess  no  religious  belief  at  all,  they  are  consistent  enough  :  they  judge 
of  faith  and  morals  as  they  would  judge  of  calicoes  and  calabashes.  But 
imagine  a  professedly  religious  man  taking  this  view !  Yet  that  would 
be  a  fair  parallel  to  what  has  occurred  in  recent  politics,  and  still 
largely  occurs.  Great  is  the  Liberal  triumph  at  this  moment,  as  a 
matter  of  working  politics,  but,  apart  from  the  personal  influence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  where  has  the  motive  power  of  the  change 
mainly  come  from  ?  It  will  not  do  to  inquire  too  curiously.  But 
that  the  principles  of  Liberalism  as  a  creed,  quite  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  "democratic^*  encroachment  and  "aristocratic"  resistance, 
are  written  on  shifting  sand  just  now,  is  too  true.  Not  that  there  is 
any  want  of  plan  or  purpose — ^there  is  plenty  of  both ;  the  "  kinetic 
energy  '^  at  the  command  of  a  Liberal  leader  is  immense ;  some  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  sooner  the  better;  but 
till  the  ground  is  partly  cleared  of  one  or  two  questions  between  "  those 
who  want  and  those  who  have,*'  we  shall  be  unable  to  range  "  the  ideas 
of  the  day  on  policy  **  in  anything  like  logical  order,  and  feel  sure  of 
our  principles  of  action.  There  is  nothing  pedantic  or  doctrinaire  in 
any  uneasiness  which  may  be  felt  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sort  of  misgiving  which  hangs  in  the  air  when  the  mood  of  the 
hour  is,  "  Get  things  done;  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  them  done*'— 
is  the  sure  prophecy  of  evil. 

M.    A.    DoUDNEV. 


THE   ELEUSINIAN   MYSTERIES- 


A   STUDY   OF  EELIGIOUS   HISTORY. 


IN  the  religions  history  of  Gmecc  there  is  no  subject  more  important 
than  that  of  the  Eleusiuiau  mysteries  ;  aud,  at  the  same  time,  there 

I  is  none  concermng  which  ideas  more  false  arc  generally  prevalent^  even 
in  a  public  composed  of  the  best  scholars.  The  iDtcrcat  aod  even  the 
obscurity  of  the  matter,  the  superstitious  reticence  with  which  ancient 
writers  have  encompassed  themselves  when  speaking  of  it,  have  given 
scope  to  invention.      Hence   so   may  fanciful  speculations   with   regard 

I  to  tbeste  mysteries^  which  have  too  easily  obtained  credence^  and  against 
which  the  hypercritical  school  has  thought  it  only  possible  to  react 
by  simple  negations,  and  hence  so  many  prejudices  and  false  ideas,  which 
are  far  from  being  yet  sufficiently  uprooted. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to  collect  all  that  is  posi- 
tively known  about  the  Eleusinia  either  through  literary  evidence^ 
through  inscriptions,  or  through  monuments  of  artj  and  out  of  this 
to  reconstruct  as  far  as  possible  their  history*  their  personnel^  their 
rules  of  discipline,  their  public  ceremonies,  and  their  mysterious 
exhibitions*  Nothing  has  here  been  left  to  fancy  or  to  the  ca- 
prices of  the  imagination ;  everything  rests  on  formal  and  precise 
evidence.  In  order  not  to  fatigue  the  reader  I  have  been  very  spai*ing 
of  erudite  references ;  but,  had  I  wished  to  do  so,  I  could  have  multi- 
plied these  references  to  a  very  large  extent,  for  there  is  no  sentence 
in  the  present  essay  which  is  not  supported  by  an  adequate  ancient 
text.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  public  so  enlightened,  and  so  friendly  to 
serious  and  classical  studies,  as  the  English  pnbliCj might  find  some  interest 
in  this  circnmstantial  description  of  that  one  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  Greece  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  highest  and  most 
sacred,  and  which  has  exerted  on  the  Hellenes  the  greatest  moral 
iDtiuGuee. 
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Tradition  attiibuted  to  Eumolpos  the  institution  of  the  mysteriea  rf 
Eleiisis ;  and  the  sacerdotal  family  whichj  down  to  the  extinction  of 
paganism,  remained  in  possession  of  the  oflSce  of  hicrophant  in  the 
Elcusiuia^  claimed  to  be  descended  from  this  heroic  |>er8onjif;e« 
Kumolpos  was  generally  said  to  be  a  Thrakian ;  and  the  character  of 
son  of  Poseidfin  and  Chione  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  sea  and  the  snow), 
or  eke  of  Boreas,  ascribed  to  him  by  the  later  mythographers,  clearly 
has  reference  to  a  region  farther  north  than  Attike — that  is  to  »ay,  to 
the  Thrakia  of  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  which  was  cot  that  of  the 
historic  agcsj  near  the  Hcllespontos,  but  Thessalia  and  Fieri  a,  and  even 
Phflkis  and  the  north  of  Boiotia,  In  this  there  is  doubtless  a  remem- 
braiice  of  the  migration  of  one  of  those  Thrakian  tribes  whicli  exercised 
so  much  influence  on  the  origin  of  religion  in  Greece,  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  chiefs  who  were  at  the  same  time  pontiffs  and  sacred  poets 
(aot?oi).  It  seems  as  if  the  very  name  of  Eumolpos^  like  that  of 
Musaios,  must  cause  us  to  recognise  in  this  personage  a  personification 
of  the  first  aotdoi,  whose  origin  is  always  placed  in  Thrakia,  It  is 
necessary  to  remark  here,  as  Ottfried  Miiller  has  already  done,  that 
the  name  of  Elensis  is  found,  as  well  as  that  of  Athenai  and  that  of 
the  river  K^phissos,  in  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Boiotia  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Kfipalt*, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  mythtcat 
Thrakia, — and  that  in  them  the  Boiotian  Elensis,  engidfed  under  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  was  claimed  as  anterior  to  the  Elensis  of  Attik£. 

**  If  it  is  not  possible,"  says  M.  Alfred  Maury,*  "  to  assiga  adistiocl;  pei^oiiaiity 
to  the  aoidoi  of  the  period  which  preceded  Homeroe  and  Ht^odos,  the  exial«ooo 
of  sacred  singers  who  had  been,  in  Thessaha  and  the  Livaediau  peninsula^  the 
fathers  of  the  Hellenic  religion  and  of  its  theogonic  poetry  remains  none  the  less 
cerbiin  oti  that  account.  It  is  probable  that  tliese  aoidoi^  priests  of  ApoU^^ 
presiding  over  the  pnrilications  and  expiations  which  were  cha:  '-  of  the 

worship  of  that  god,  had  composed  expiatory  cha  mis  and  ritci  *  which 

were  the  origin  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  with  this  sacerdotal  school,  ihcreJbre,  thai 
we  must  connect  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinia,  The  Homeri<ltc  hymn  td 
D^m('ter,  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  this  sacred  1;  i** 

Dating  from  the  Thrakian  school,  appears  tome  to  prove  this.  Ai  Ips 

to  confirm  the  origin  which  I  assign  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  it  is,  that  the 
mysteries  of  Dionysos  were  also  regarded  as  havino'  lor  their  founder  a  Thrnki 
Orpheus." 

But  it  is  clear  that  in  founding  this  institution,  in  estabiishing  rulei 
for  it,  in  developing  it,  and  in  giving  to  it  its  ehai-acter  of  puriHcatory 
mysteries,  the  Thrakian  aoidoi  worked  upon  an  earlier  basis,  that  of  tic 
beliefs  and  the  worship  of  the  Pelasgic  populatiou.  There  is  some* 
thing  of  truth  in  the  theories  of  Ottfried  Mullcr  and  Preller,  whidi 
traec  back  to  the  Pclasgoi,  prior  to  the  triumph  of  the  properly- Hcllcaic 
tribes,  the  primary  origin  of  the  mystic  worships.  The  adoratjon  rf 
chthonian  and  productive  divinities  is  the  groundwork  of  all  the  Greek 

"  Histoire  des  Reli^ons  de  hi  Gti$ce>*  t.  ti^  (v  317. 
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Ie9j  and  of  those  of  Eleusis  in  particular.     This  was  ceTtaiiil\ 

Ihe  religite'-^teiitiaUy  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgoi.      Now,  this  worship  had 

generally  a  secret  and  somewhat   frightful   character,  which  naturally 

ecame  tlie  starting-point  of  mysterious  form3.      Demeter  was  one  of 

f  the  oldest  Pelasgic  divinities.      In  Arkadia,  where  the  religion  of  this  pri- 

mitire  population  had  been  preserved  with  less  change  than  anywhere  else 

in  GreecCj  with  its  ancient  forms,  the  altogether  national   worship   of 

Demeter  included  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  having  a  secret  character 

which  made  them  real  mysteries.     Pausanias  says  that  those  who  had 

r  not  been  initiated  were  not  allowed  to  know  the  name  of  the  daughter 

[that  Demeter,  transformed  into  a  mare,  had  by  Poseidon.     The  myth 

a  symbolic  sense,  which  was  doubtless  revealed  in  the  mysteries ;  it 

[much  resembles  that  which  was  current  concerning  the  same  goddess 

[»t  Eleusis,  and  there  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  mystic  worship. 

As  Ottfried  Miiller  has  shown,  the  original   kinship^ — ^going  bact  to 

[the  time  of    the    Pelasgoi — between    the    mysterious    worship   of  the 

'Demeter  Eleusiuia  and   that  of  the    Demeter  Eriunys,  or  Melaina  of 

Arkadia,   is  not  only  attested  by  the  similarity  of  the  fablesj  it  also 

follows  from  the  traditions  relating   to   Kerkyfiu,  one  of  the  ancestors 

of  Musaios    and    one    of   the    autochthonic    heroes    of   Eleusis,       Of 

iPoseidun  and  Alope,    daughter    of    Ilippothoos,    the  son  of  Kerkydn, 

was    born  Hippotho6n,    from    whom   was   named    the    Attic  tribe    on 

Fhich  the  city  of  the  mysteries  was  dependent.     This  brings  us  back 

the  notion  of  Poseidon   Hippiosj  husband  of  Demeter  in  Ai'kadiaj 

■and  worshipped  also  under    that    name    in    Attik^.       And    w^hen  we 

find  that  in  the  time  of   Pausanias    there    still    existed   a  temple    of 

Foseid6n  Pater  at    Eleusis,  we  are  led  to   think   that  it  suriived    as 

a  last  vestige    of  a  primitive  time  when  the  god   of  the   waters  had 

in  the  Elcusinian  legends  a  rdle   similar  to  that  which  the  Arkadian 

myths    assigned  to    him,  in  which  he   was  the  husband  of  Ded  and 

the  father  of  Daeira ;  for  it  is  under  these   names  that  Dimeter  and 

Kore  were  at    first  invoked  at  Eleusis.      But  Poseidon  soon  ceased  to 

I  sustain  this  character  in  the  fables  on  which  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  founded,  for  in  the  fully  historic  times  we  no  longer  find  any  trace 
of  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  the  aoidoi  who  came  from  Thrakia  and 
were  personified  in  Eumolpos  can  only  be  attributed  the  definitive 
regulation  of  a  worship   previously  existing  and  already  marked  by  a 

I  mythical  tendency,  its  more  skiltul  organization,  and  its  establishment 
on  a  footing  of  formal  mysteries — facts  which  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  without  a  certain  fusion  of  religious  ideas  between  the 
new-comers  and  the  original  occupants  of  the  soil. 
When  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  were  associated  with  those  of 
Eleusis — that  this  god  was  given  as  husband  to  Kore  and  took  the 
place  of  Hades-Plutou,  that  he  afterwards  reappeared  as  a  child  in  the 
person  of  lakchos — the  imagination  only  became  the  more  eager  to 
forge  legends  which  should  confirm  the  Thrakian  origin  of  the  mysteries. 
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Eumolpos  was  transformed  into  a  priest  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter,  to 
whom  that  goddess  had  revealed  her  worship^  and  who  had  discovered 
the  arts  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  rearing  cattle.  Orpheus  was  repre- 
sented as  the  institutor  par  excellence  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleosis.  Even 
the  devout  Pausanias  reproached  the  Eleusinians  with  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  invented  mythical  genealogies  in  order  to  explain  all  the 
sources  of  their  worship. 

The  share  which  the  ancient  religion  of  the  indigenous  Pelasgic 
inhabitants  of  Eleusis  had  in  giving  rise  to  the  mysteries,  however, 
always  remained  impressed  upon  the  myths  which  were  narrated  con- 
cerning their  institution,  and  which  served  as  their  basis.  Besides  the 
Eumolpidai,  descendants  of  the  Thrakian  Eumolpos,  a  section  of  the 
sacerdotal  families  attached  to  the  mysteries  claimed  an  origin  purely 
autochthonic.  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  considerable  importance  must 
be  attached  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Homeric,  or  rather  Homeridic, 
hymn  to  Dimeter,  the  most  ancient  document  relative  to  the  Eleuainia 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  In  it  Eumolpos  is  represented  as 
already  settled  at  Eleusis  when  DemSter  arrives  there  in  grief  for  the 
abduction  of  her  daughter ;  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  having  come 
from  another  country.  Later  on,  certain  forms  of  the  legend  went  so 
far  as  to  make  him  a  descendant  of  Triptolemos,  afterwards  connecting 
with  him  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  myth  of  Demeter. 

In  any  case,  it  is  Triptolemos  who  is  the  representative  par  excellence 
of  the  autochthones  in  the  Eleusinian  legends.  In  the  Homeric  hymn 
he  is  still  only  one  of  the  princes  {ivaKTtq)  of  Eleusis,  to  whom  the 
goddess  herself  confides  the  trust  of  her  mysterious  worship.  Everything 
is  indicative  of  his  having  been,  at  the  beginning,  a  personification  of 
the  grain  sown  in  the  field  of  Rharos,  in  a  thricc-ploughcd  furrow 
(r/0£7roXoc).  From  this,  by  a  very  natural  concatenation  of  ideas,  he 
was  made  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  the  goddess,  almost,  as  it  were, 
another  lasion.  Son  of  6keanos  and  Gc  in  his  primitive  symbolic 
character,  he  was  represented  in  this  new  rdle  as  the  very  type  of  the 
native  of  Eleusis.  The  family  of  the  daduchoi  traced  their  origin  to 
him,  as  did  that  of  the  hierophantai  to  Eumolpos.  Once  in  possession 
of  the  precious  teaching  of  the  goddess,  Triptolemos,  it  was  said,  had 
travelled  over  the  world  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  men,  and  had 
carried  it  as  far  as  Sicily,  Italy,  and  c  ven  Liguria.  In  the  cycle  of 
Eleusinian  representations  on  the  figured  monuments  of  Greek  art,  those 
which  relate  to  Triptolemos  and  his  voydge  possess  an  importance  of  the 
highest  order.  This  autochthonic  hero,  like  the  Great  Goddesses,  had 
his  temple  at  Eleusis. 

When  history  had  begun  to  have  for  the  Greeks  a  greater  attraction 
than  fable,  it  was  sought  to  reconcile  the  mythological  legends  as  to  the 
institution  of  the  Eleusinia  with  the  equally  uncertain  traditions  which 
were  current  concerning  the  first  kings  of  Attike.  Eleusis  having  lost 
in  importance  what  Athr-nai  had    gained,  this  latter  town  claimed  the 
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Bur  of  having  contrihutcd  to  the  foundation  of  the  mysteries.  The 
name  of  the  fabulous  King  Erecbtbeus  was  mixed  up  with  tlie  story  of 
a  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Eleusinians;  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  story  rests  on  a  real  or  imaginai'v  basis.  And,  aceording  to 
the  legend,  it  was  at  the  price  of  a  human  sacrifice — that  of  his  eldest 
daughter — that  this  monarch  obtained  the  victory.  This  tradition 
proves  the  admission  into  Atheuai  of  the  Eleusinian  worship,  and  also 
the  respect  which  its  inhabitants  had  for  the  hereditary  right  possessed 
by  the  Eumolpidai  of  presiding  at  the  ceremony. 

The  submisision  of  Eleusis  to  Athenai  and  tlie  adoption  of  the 
Eleusinian  worship  in  this  latter  town  are — although  Lobeck  has  tried 
to  prove  the  contrary  in  order  to  bring  down  the  institution  of 
the  mysteries  to  an  excessively  recent  date — among  the  facts  of  remote 
antiquity  which  preceded  the  Ionian  period  represented  by  the  names  of 
Aigaios  and  Theseus,  The  loniana  certainly  adopted  this  worship 
when  they  organized  the  country  on  the  plan  of  a  federative  royalty ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  reality^  as  also  of  the  remote  date,  of  this 
fact,  is  that  these  same  lonians,  when  they  migrated  into  Asia  Minor, 
carried  with  them,  together  with  their  own  peculiar  political  organiza- 
tion, the  worhhij)  and  the  festivals  of  Demetcr,  thus  constituted  under  the 
supremacy  of  Athenai,  into  all  the  settlements  which  they  formed  on 
the  shoreii  of  that  region  which  took  from  them  the  name  of  Ionia.  Such 
18  the  conclusion  which  both  Ottfricd  Muller  and  Bocckh  have  believed 
themselves  justified  in  drawing  from  that  passage  of  Strabon  in  which 
we  find  that,  eveu  in  his  time,  the  Neleidai  or  Androkleidai  of  Ephesos, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attike^  retained^  like  the  archdn- 
basiltm  of  Ath^nai^  along  with  the  title  of  PoffiXu^,  the  privilege  of 
the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Demeter  Eleusinia.  In  Herodotos  also  we 
find  Philistosj  son  of  Pasiklt^,  who  came  in  the  train  of  Nelcus,  son  of 
Kodros  and  founder  of  Miletos,  consecrating  a  temple  to  the  same 
gotldesss  on  the  promontory  of  Mykale. 

It  was  the  Ionian  colonists  from  Attike  who  propagated  far  and 
wide  the  legend^  at  first  entirely  local,  of  Triptolcmos^  and  the  initia- 
tions formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Eleusis.  These  latter  were 
already  established  in  Jlcssi^nia  before  the  fii'st  Mcssenian  warj  whicli 
happened  in  the  eighth  century  b.c,  ;  and  they  did  not  come  thither 
directly  from  Attik^,  but  from  Phlius  in  Argolis,  whither  they  had 
been  carried  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

These  facts  completely  remove  all  decisive  signification  from  the 
silence  of  Ilomeros  and  Ufisiodos  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
from  which  some  learned  men,  like  Lobeck,  have  sought  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  institution  of  the  mysteries  was  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  that  at  which  the  poems  placed  under  tliese  two  names  took  their 
rise-  iloreover,  as  has  been  well  shown,  the  silence  of  HAmeros  may 
be  very  naturally  explained,  since  his  poems  do  not  embrace  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  Hellenic  religion,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Iliasand 
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the  Odysseia  is  very  far  removed  from  Eleusis.  At]ieuai»  which  at 
this  date  was  still  devoid  of  all  importance,  could  not  then  have  won 
for  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Goddesses  that  celebrity  which  ct>  il 

so  much  to  popularize  the  iustitutiou.     Moreover,  the  worship  oi  : :s, 

Bombre  as  well  as  solemn,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Achean  heroes, 
or  with  the  favourite  gods  of  the  epopee.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of 
the  mysteries  in  Hesiodos  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  fact  of  more 
importance.  This  poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Boiotia  and  spent  his 
life  there,  was  acquaioted  with  Eleusis,  and  it  is  matter  of  astonishment 
tliat  he  has  made  no  allusion  to  the  mystic  worship  of  Demeter.  But 
this  can  be  explained  by  the  obscure  part  which  AttikA  still  played  in 
hi*  time,  owing  to  that  region  not  having  yet  gained  external  influenee. 
All  that  ought  to  be  concluded  from  the  sOeuce  of  Il^sdoclos  ip,  that  at 
the  time  when  he  composed  his  verses,  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  although 
Jrcady  existing,  were  still  obscure  and  of  a  local  character,  being  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Attik^,  although  some  true-hearted  missionaries 
had  even  thus  early  carried  them  to  a  few  other  spots  in  Greece.  In 
a  word,  tliey  were  not  yet,  what  they  afterwards  became,  a  Panheilenic 
institution.  But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  admitting,  with  Yoss  and 
Guigniaut,  that  the  hymn  to  Demeter  included  in  the  Homeric  collec- 
tion is  little  later  than  Hesiodos,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  eiglitb 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  between  that  poet  and  Archi* 
lochoa.  Now,  the  entire  hymn  is  connected  with  the  mysteriea ;  it  was 
composed  with  a  view  to  their  ceremonies ;  it  ends  with  an  afipeal  to 
the  initiations.  When  it  was  composed,  the  mysteries  were  already  an 
ancient  institution,  completely  organized,  and  invested  with  the  moil 
august  character* 

The  importance  and  celebrity  of  the  Elensinian  myHteries  in  the  Gr 
world  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the  position  held 
Athenai.  The  celebrity  of  this  city  was  attained  slowly,  and  it 
only  at  the  period  when  the  city  of  Minerva  placed  itself  at  tlie  head 
of  the  movement  of  Hellenism  that  the  myateriei  of  Eleosa  beeane  tlia 
chief  among  the  religious  institutions  of  Greece,  the  one  to  whtdi  all 
aspired  to  be  admitted^  and  to  which  the  greatest  and  motl  dettimUe 
effects  were  generally  attributed.  At  the  date  of  the  Median  Waa 
tbey  were  still  but  little  known  by  Greeks  other  than  Atheniana.  Bat 
previous  to  the  time  when  their  glory  and  importance  aoddenly  detv- 
loped  along  with  that  of  Ath^nai,  towards  the  fiftli  ceatnry  before  our 
era*  the  mysteries  of  Eletana,  though  still  retaining  their  original  «* 
ehnively  local  character  and  still  confined  to  Attikd«  had  already  vadsi^ 
gone  important  internal  modtficaliiNis  wkich  bad  widened  lUr  fiMtei 
and  of  which  we  can  reconsnuct  the  principal  phases. 

The  self-styled  HcMneric  hymn  to  D^mfter  oflers  nft  an  almost  coia* 
plete  pftCiiirQ  of  mystmcs  of  the  Great  Goddesses  under  thfiir  prinuCivt 
fann,  whidi  tlwy  still  retained  at  the  date  when  the  byam  was  eoyipsM^d 
The  eeremoDiea  of  which  they  then  oonaisteii  (r«i  Ifh^fu^m)^  and  At 
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Ions  wbicli  in  them  were  presented  to  the  iuitiatcd  {ra  ^itKvv^tva) 
[can  be  hi  a  great  measure  restored  by  means  of  the  direct  ullu&ions  which 
the  hymn  makes  to  tliese  ceremonies  and  exhibitions,      Guij^niaut  thus 
Jdeacribes  the  chief  of  them  :— 

"Di*m^*ter   seeks   her   daughter  duritig    nine  days  tlixonghoat  all   the  eartb, 
[carrying  torches  in  both  hands;  and  on   the   tenth    day   she  aiTives  at  Eleusis, 
[where  she  rests  and  breaks  her  long  fast  by  drinking  the  restorative  A^/^'tvin,  of 
which  slie  has  herself  prescribed  the  form  of  preparation.       IJere  are  so  many 
points  of  athnity,  but  not  of  strict  correspondencGj  between  the  legend  so  poeti- 
[cally  developed  by  the  author  of  the  hymn  and  the  rites  observed  during  the  first 
1  nine  days  of  the  great  Eleusinian  festival.  The  torches,  given  not  only  to  Denieter 
but  to  Hekate,  may  moreover  be,  as  Preller    observes,  an  allusion  to  the  nature 
of  these  chthonian  divinities  and  to  their  mystic  representations,      lam  be,  who 
by  her  jests  diverts  the  goddess  from  the  gloomy  grief  into  which  the  loss  of  her 
1  daughter  had   plunged  her^  personifies,  with  the  iambic  verses,  the  comic  scenes 
I  which  interrupted  the  inouruing,  as  the  ktfkedn  broke  the  fast, of  the  initiated; 
which  scenes,  moreover,  were  common  to  the  Eleuainia  and  the  Thcsmophoriu. 
The  p<JHnt/chis^  or  holy  vigil,  seems  to  be  also   indiciited  in  the  verse  in  which 
'the  danghtera  of  Keleos  pass  the  night  in  prayer  in  order   to  sufleu  the  divine 
nurse  who  has  repelled  from  her  bosom  Di^niophon,  whom  she  wished  to  render 
immortal,  but  whom  the  weakness  of  his  mortal   mother  has   deprived  of  this 
great  boon.     This  bringing-up  of  Dtfmophnu  by  Dimeter,  the  means  employed 
by   her   to   confer  immortality  with   eternal  youtli    on  the  sou  of   Keleos  and 
Metaueira,  the  flames  through  which  she  makes  him  pass,  and,  above  all,  the  end- 
less honour  which  she   promises  to  her  foster-son,  even  when  fallen,  *of  a  war, 
a  terrible  combat,  which  the   children  of  Eleusis  will    for  ever  carry  on  among 
themselves  in  his  name  f — these  ai*e,  under  the  form  at  once  mythological  and 
prophetic  of  the  legend,  fundamental  articlesi  either  of  the  dogmas  or  of  tlie 
symbolic  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries.     Voss  himself  has  understood  that  tho 
idea   of  the   purifying   virtue    of  tire   is   made   to   correspond   to    the    grand 
idea  of  immortality  and  divine  life.     Triptoiemos  was  in  the  course  of  time  sub- 
stituted for  Demoph6n,  both  as  son  of  Keleos  and  as  fo^ter-cliild  or  favourite  of 
Demtter,     But  the  memory  of  Deraophun  remained  associated  with   a  festival 
manifestly  symbolic   if  wo  may  judge  from   the  mauner  in  wluch   Atheuasua 
expresstis  himself  in  speaking  of  it — a  festival   which  was  celebrated  at  Elcusiti 
in  honour  of  the  hero.     It  was  a  lithohoUa^  that  is  to  say,  a  combat  in  which  the 
actors  attacked  each  other  by  throwing  stones,  as  in  the  analogous  festival  of 
Troixen  which  Pausanias  has  in  view.     Is  this  the  periodicul  combat  foretold  by 
Dfimt'ter  in  tlie  hymn,  that  terrible  combat  which  the  children  of  Eleusis  were  for 
ever  to  carry  on  among  themselves  on  Demophun's  account  7     It  seems  to  us,  as 
to  Ottfried  Miiller,  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  it/' 

nie  stated  period  of  the  descent  (Kadocoq)  of  Kore  to  her  husband 
in  the  infernal  regionsj  and  of  her  return  (uro^oi;)  to  earth  in  ortler 
to  rejoin  her  mother, — ^a  period  determined  by  the  succession  of  the 
ficasonsi  and  which  involved  that  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Slysteries, 
— is  likewise  indicated  by  the  hymn  with  a  remarkable  precision^  of  a 
kind  which  would  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  were  connected 
with  it  two  mystical  ceremonies.  Lastly,  the  institution  of  the  mysteries 
revealed  by  the  goddess  herself  is,  in  the  hymn,  placed  after  the  first 
return  of  Kor^ ;  while  Dt^metcr  has  installed  herself  in  the  temple  which 
Keleos  and  the  Eleusinians  have  built  for  her  when  her  grief  was  at  its 
height^  and  when  it  led  her  to  refuse  the  development  of  all  the  products 
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of  pbcuomcna  in  which  death  is  continually  made  to  succeed  life,  and 
life  death  J  in  the  hosom  of  Nature^ — phenomena  in  the  midst  of  whieh 
man  feels  liiiaself  carried  away  ;  and  afterwards  the  assimilation — which 
arly  impressed  itself  ou  men's  minds,  for  we  find  it  among  the  most 
iverse  nation»,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Greece — ^thc  assimilation  of  tlie 
destiny  of  the  human  race  heyond  the  grave  to  that  of  the  ^ain  which, 
deposited  in  the  earth,  springs  up  again  and  produces  a  new  plant. 
This  last  notion  developed  to  its  ultimate  consequences  has  everywhere 
tinctured  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  with  it  the  other  related  dogma,  ex- 
pressed in  formal  terras,  of  the  double  destiny  of  souls — the  happiness  of 
those  of  the  initiated,  and  the  misery  of  those  of  the  uuiuitiated. 

*'Voss  and  others  have  rightly  remarked,"  adds  Guigniaut,  *' that,  although 
rriptoleraos  is  twice  named  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter [among  the  princes  of  Eleusis?^ 
be  is  not  regarded  aa  having  been  the  first  to  receive  from  the  goddess  the  gift  o(' 
orn,  and  aa  having  afterwards  communicated  it  to  mankind  in  concert  with  her, 
ton  the  contrary,  the  corn  is  supposed  as  previously  existing  in  Attikc,  and  the 
|retit  hoon  conferred  by  Demeter  is  the   institution  of  her  mysteries  by  herself, 
rilh  the  deep  signification  revealed  by  their  ceremonies  and  myths,  in  return  for 
the  hospitality  which  she  had  received  in  the  family  of  KeIco3»   Such  is  the  true  and 
undent  tradition,  certainly  more  exalted  and  more  religious;    the  other,   more 
cial  and  practical,  more  civil  in  some  measure,  which  was  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution of  agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  society  and  all  the  developments  of 
cirilization,  appears  to  be  of  morf*  recent  origin,  although  in  the  course  of  time  it 
[lually  formed  part  of  the  symbolic  doctrine  of  Eleusis.  ....   The   former 
radition,  as  well  as  the  significant  rites  attached  to  it,  implies  at  least  a  new  life, 
^if  not  absolute  immortality,  for  the  human  soul/* 

This  transformation  of  the  worship  of  Demeter,  which  gave  to  the 

I  myth  of  the  goddess  a  high  moral  value,  was,  however,  the  very  essence 
of  the  mysteries;  and  the  application  to  the  future  life  of  the  merits  of 
the  purifications  and  sacrifices  performed  in  these  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
€)f  the  knowledge  acquired  in  them,  had  evidently  been  the  object  of  the 
institution, 
llierc  is  one  remaining  point  of  view  relative  to  the  hymn  of  the 
^^  Homeric   collection    which  Guiguiaut,    its   latest  interpreter,   has  very 
^ftskilfully  brought  to   light,   but  which  we  will  not  enter  upon  here — 
^■namely,  the  traces  which  arc  already  perceived  therein   of  a  jieculiar 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  personages,  in  which  their  dia- 
tiuctiouj  so  marked  in  the  external  worship,  tends  to  become  obliterated. 
i_Ottfried    Midler   has  shown  how  it   was  of  the  essential  genius  of  the 
tiystic  religions  to  fuse  together,  so  to  speak^  the  divinities  of  the  public 
[jltgion^  to  interchange  their  characters,  in  a  word,  to  identify  them  by 
E»tripping   them  of  those  separate   and  distinct  plastic  forms  whieh  had 
lieen  created  by  the  imagination  of  popular  singers,  aud  which  artists 
[had  presented  to  the  eye,  thus  fixing  them  definitively.     There  is  here 
In   whole  field    of    investigation  of   symbolism   and  of  inner  religious 
hhoughtj  which  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  that  we  ought  reason- 
Itibly  to  set  ourselves  in  the  present  esSLxy.       Nevertheless  we  must  at 
st  notice  in  passing  the  capital  fact — attested  by  so  many  monuments 
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of  ancient  writiog  and  so  well  established  by  Gerhard — of 
equality  of  the  tvvo  Great  Goddesses,  the  mother  and  the  d;:    ,        ,  wt 
interchange  their  attributes  and  their  rdks,  and  who,  becoming  idcntifie 
in  an  absolute  manner,  come  at  last  to  appear  only  as  two  r» 
one  and  the  same  divinity,  ni  9E<i  or  rtj  A*;*'k      This  is  a  do^ 
the  ancient  mother- goddess  of  the  Pelasgoi* 

Wc  have   hitherto  exclusively  confined   our  attention   to  the  hj 
called  Homeric  in  the  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  most  ancient  forn 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     There  is,  however^  one  point  at  which  we 
cannot  accept   the  inferences  which  a  number  of  learned  men  seek 
draw  from  the  silence  of  the  hymn.     It  is  that  wherein  lakchos  is  oon 
cerned.      It  is  true  that  the  hymn  does  not  speak  of  him;  but  ifl  k^  \ 
has  been  thought,  because  this  personage  did  not  appear  in  the  mys 
until  afterwards  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  a  voluntary  reticence  on  the 
of  the  poet,  who  has  purposely  left  in  the  shade  the  most  mysterious 
the  personages  adored  in   the   worship  of  Eleusis  ?     We  believe  thi 
remark  of  Ottfried  M tiller  to  be  a  very  correct  one ;  he  sees  iu 
D^mophun  of  the  hymn  an  iraperlcct  counterpart  of  lakchos,  and  belief 
that  the  human  foster-cliild  of  Detneter  conhl  only  have  been  invent 
in  contrast  to  lakchosj  her  divine  foster-child.      We  are  of  those  vhoj 
trace  back  to  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  the  conception  of  this  "  mjstie 
daimdn/'^  associated  with  the   Great  Goddesses  and  completin 
group  by  the  essentially  Pelasgic  and  primitive  conception  of  the 
Sai^ciii'  sprung  from  the  mother-goddess.      Doubtless  he  did  not  at  the| 
very  beginning  bear  the  name  of ''Iqjc^oc,  which  is  not  primitire,  audi 
has   a  manifestly   Dionysiac  character.       This    name   is    derived    fnoca  j 
the  joyous  cries  with  which  the  procession  of  the  young  god  was  acooin- 
panied,  and  it  at  first  denoted  the  procession  itselfi  or  the  aong  wkiek 
was  sung  in  it,  before  it  was  applied  to  the  god.      It  is  pi^obaUc  Ikil 
he  was  originally  designated  by  the  name  of  Plutos,  which  was  aflorwanlM 
recalled  by  lakchos'  epithet  wXovTo^orrjQt  a  name  which  appears  in  tliej 
most  ancient  form  of  the  myth  relative  to  this  personage — that  in  whicb  f 
it  is  narrated   in  H^odos — and   which   also  belongs   to  the  original  i 
groundwork  of  the  religion  of  AttikS,  and  was  never  supplanted  by  thai 
of  lakchos  in  the   invocations  of  the  Thesmophoriaj  as  it  waa  in  the 
worship  of  Eleusis.     Welckcrt  Gerhard,  and  if,  Stephani  have  reom*  \ 
structed  in  an    admirable   manner  the  original  physiognomy   and  the  ' 
fundamental    conception    of    lakchos- PI utos,  by    showing    iU    myntto 
originality,  which  differs  widely  from  the    Dionysiac  nature   asaitoied 
by  the  same  god  at  a  somewhat  later  date.      It  appears  that  the  version 
which  made  him  the  son  of  Demeter  was  the  most  ancient  one,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  afterwards  that   lakchos  was  represented  as  the  fruit  of  i 
the  union  of  Kor^  with  her  subterranean  husband,  whicb   notion,  baw» 
cver^   became  at  length    to  be   the  one  admitted  into  the  mystic  repi^ 
sentation. 

•  Strab.  X.  p,  408. 
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The  first  modification  whicli  tlie  mysteries  of  Eleusia  underwent 
subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  at  a  date 
still  very  remote,  and  before  the  commeneement  of  their  great  external 
fame^  coneisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  bacchic  element,  which  thence- 
forth held  an  important  place.  The  origin  of  the  worship  of  Diouysos 
and  that  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  are  so  distinct  that  it  is  diflficultj 
especially  with  the  data  of  the  hymn  which  we  have  been  considering 
at  lengthj  to  believe  in  the  original  presence  of  the  god  of  wine  in  the 
mysterious  religion  of  the  Great  Goddesses,  Although  equally  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mythical  Thrakiaj  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  and  those 
of  Demeter  were  nevertheless  assigned  to  different  institutors.  But 
dating  from  a  certain  periodj  the  Dionysiac  orgia  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Goddesses,  and  contributed  a 
large  proportion  of  new  ceremonies  to  the  public  festival  of  the 
Eleusinia*  Developing,  as  had  not  previously  been  done,  certain  cha- 
racteristics of  the  personage  lakchos-Phitos,  and  adding  some  new 
features  to  his  physiognomy,  they  identified  him  with  Dionysos,  and 
made  him  the  Bacchus  of  the  mysteries.  But  the  work  of  transforma- 
tion did  not  end  even  here,  but  reached  even  to  the  essential  myths  and 
fundamental  doctrines  which  had  scnTd  as  a  startiog-point  for  the 
institution.  There  was  thenceforth  a  genuine  work  of  syncretism,  in 
which  the  two  goddesses,  so  closely  united,  were  partially  blended  into 
one,  who  was  given  as  a  wife  to  the  infernal  Zeus,  assirailaterl  to 
Dionysos.  The  god  of  vegetation  was  naturally  aubstituted,  in  a  myth 
which  represented  the  phenomena  of  germination,  for  the  god  of  the 
infernal  region,  Hades  or  Aidoneus,  whose  character  as  a  divinity  of 
the  earth  and  of  production — recalled,  however,  by  the  name  of  Plutfln, 
— ^became  gradually  more  and  more  faint.  Dividing  himself  into  two 
personages,  father  and  souj  like  the  mother-goddess,  this  god  henceforth 
manifested  himself  successively  under  his  ordinary  form  of  Dionysos  aa 
husband  of  Kore  in  the  mysteries  of  Agrai  as  well  as  in  the  Anthesteria, 
and  under  the  form  of  lakchos  as  child  of  the  same  goddess  and  foster- 
child  of  Dimeter  in  the  Eleusinia, 

Tlie  analogy  between  the  rites  performed  in  lionour  of  D^mSter  and 
Dionysos,  and  between  the  symbols  by  which  these  two  divinities  were 
represented,  offered  yet  further  facilities  for  bringing  them  together. 
The  establishment  of  the  Lesser  MysterieSj  which  were  dcrlicated  alike 
to  Kore  and  to  Dionysos,  while  the  Greater  were  reserved  for  Demeter 
and  her  daughter,  probably  dates  from  the  time  when  the  two  forma  of 
worship  became  associated.  From  the  same  period  also  dates  tlic 
establishment  of  the  Diooysiac  procession  of  lakchos  as  one  of  the 
principal  rites  of  the  Eleusinia.  And  as  it  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Athenai  that  the  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  since  the  initiated 
went  in  procession  from  that  city  to  Eleusis,  singing  the  praises  of 
lakchosj  it  is  likely  that  the  procession  had  been  invented  in  order  to 
connect  the  Athenian  worship  of  Dionysos  with  the  Eleufinian  worship 
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of  the  Great  Goddesses.  Moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ftssoeia. 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  Tvith  the  worship  of  Eleusia  was  to  cause  the  latter 
to  lose  ill  part  tliat  solcmu  and  chaste  character  which  was  peculiar  to 
itj  aud  to  introduce  iuto  it  obscene  symbols,  comic  jests,  and  f^l^  *l't^ 
disorder  of  the  orgiastic  festivals. 

At  the  date  of  the  Median  Wars   the  procession  of  lakchos 
longer  a  novelty,  hut  an   institution  which  had   by    that   time    ^^  ^   . 
completely  into  a  custom,      Taking  this  fact  as  a  starting-point  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the   approximate  date  which  we  have  beea 
led  to  assign  to  the  hymn  of  the  Homeric  collection,  the  association  of  , 
the   Dionysiac    worship   with   that  of  Eleusia,  aud  the    introduction  rf  I 
new  rites  consequent    thereupon,  seem   to   be  referable  to  the  first  half 
of   the   sixth   century.     This    is   precisely    the   date   at  which  all    tlic 
worships  of    At  tike     were   submitted  to  a  general  process   of   reform 
aud   systematic   co-ordination  which  tended  to  amalgamate    theiD«  or 
at  least  to  affiliate  them  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  their  divensity  of 
origin. 

From  the  time  of  the  war  of  Pelopouncsos  the  ceremonies  of  the 
public  part  of  the  Eleusinia  seem^  from  the  verj^  frequent  indicatioiu 
which  from  that  time  appear  in  the  various  writers,  to  have  liecii 
constituted  and  organized  in  a  complete  form,  such  as  they  reUined 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  Greek  polytheism.  But  subsequently  to  the 
association  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  with  the  ancient  basis  of  the 
Eleusinia,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  mysteries,  the  raytha  by 
which  they  were  expressed,  and  the  secret  drama  represented  in  the 
initiations  underwent  yet  another  radical  transformation  under  the 
influence  of  Orpliism.  Preller,  Gerhard>  and  M,  Alfred  Maury  ka?© 
described,  better  and  more  completely  than  any  one  who  has  pivceded 
them,  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the  Orphic  school  on  the  Greek 
religion*     We  can  only  refer  the  i-cader  to  tbe  pagea  in  ^  cy 

have  exhibited  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  which  possessed  so  mu  .,  „. ..  wty 
from  the  fifth  century  onward,  together  with  the  character  of  its  mttcmpC 
to  restore,  in  a  more  systematic  and  exalted  form,  the  natnralism  of 
the  early  ages,  and  to  bring  back  the  myths  to  the  allegorical  symbolism 
which  the  inventions  of  the  poets  had  caused  to  disappear.  An  tbeie 
writers  have  shown,  Orpbism  ne^er  gained  a  serious  influence  on  the 
popular  worship ;  but  it  succeeded  in  making  itself  master  of  the  rett^ioii 
of  the  mysteries,  aud  particularly  of  those  of  ELeusis*  It  caused  iltf 
own  dogmatic  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  llie 
theogony  to  prevail,  from  whicli  coueeptioos  the  doctrine  admitted  bf 
the  high  priesthood  of  Elensis  as  the  explanation  of  the  symbols  and  tli£ 
myths  differed  less  and  less. 

The  Orphikoi  introduced  into  the  sanetuary  of  Ekfusii  their  Biooysoi 
Zagreus,  whom  they  had  been  to  seek  in  Krete,  whose  first  appcaraaoe 
in    Pdopoondios  had    taken  place  about    the   time   of  ^  of 

Siky6n   (000  ».c.),  but  who   owed  the  diffusion  of  his        .^  ^    -^J 
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especiaiTy  to  the  success  of  the  pretended  poems  of  Orplieiis^  forged  by 
Ouomakritos  at  the  coiu't  of  the  Peisistratidai.  They  identified  him  \ntU 
lakchosj  and  so  applied  to  the  child-god,  the  mediator  of  tlie  mysteries, 
their  legend  of  the  death  or,  if  wc  may  so  express  it,  of  the  passion  of 
Za^eus,  borrowed  from  the  East  and  reproducing  all  the  features  of  the 
great  myth  Tfvhich  is  found  at  the  same  time  in  Phrygia  with  the  name 
of  Attis,  in  Syria  with  that  of  Adonis,  and,  finally,  in  Egypt  with  the 
name  of  Osiris.  This  legend  engrafted  itself  on  the  former  Eleusinian 
mysteries  as  a  continuation  and  a  development.  It  was  dramatically 
represented  on  the  nights  of  the  initiations.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
were  Introduecd  tho^^e  coarse  and  obscene  symbols  in  which  the  Orphikoi 
delighted — the  impure  scene  of  Baubd  exposing  the  most  secret  parts  of 
her  person,  the  hierophanth  shutting  himself  np  alone  with  the  h'terophantls 
under  the  nuptial  paHas — ^all  of  which  afterwards  justly  called  forth  the 
indignant  anathemas  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 

The  Orphic  innovations  seem  to  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fashion 
of  believing  in  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  mysteries  of  Elcusis,  which  began  to  spread  itself  among 
Greek  literary  men  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century*  The  learned 
Hellenes  who  visited  Egypt  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  lingular 
resemblance  which  ciisted  between  the  symbolism  of  the  mystic  worship 
of  DOniGter  and  tliat  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  books  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death*  Tbus^  HC-rodotos  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  the  Thcsraophoria  had  been  imported  into  Greece  from  Egypt.  At 
Sms  and  at  other  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  there  were  mysteries 
the  institution  of  which  exhibited  a  certain  outward  analogy  with  those 
of  the  Hellenic  countries.  More  than  one  Greet,  following  the  example 
of  Herodotos,  was  led  by  the  observation  of  all  these  analogies  to  accept 
the  belief  that  the  mysterious  initiations  of  Eleusis  had  had  their  cradle 
in  Egypt.  The  Orphikoi  had  borrowed  much  from  this  latter  countryi  in 
particular,  the  history  of  their  Zagreus,  which  they  were  led  to  apply  to 
the  lakehos  of  the  mysteries,  was  nothing  else  than  that  of  the  death  of 
Osiris,  the  god  in  whose  worship  com,  as  a  symbol  of  the  future  life  and 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation,  played  a  part  which  so  closely 
resembled  the  notions  of  the  Eleusinia. 

Notwithstanding  the  favour  which  Ouomakritos  and  the  Orphikoi  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Peisistratos,  they  did  not  succeed  after 
that  date  in  introducing  their  doctrines  and  their  legends  into  the 
raystie  sanctuary  of  Elcusis,  Aristophanes,  and  the  tragic  and  other 
writers  of  his  day,  often  speak  of  lakchos,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  seek 
in  them  a  single  allusion  which  could  make  any  one  believe  that  at  that 
time  a  myth  like  that  which  the  Orphikoi  propagated  was  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  Dionysos  of  the  mysteries.  On  the  contrary,  for  authors 
subueqnent  to  Alexanrlros  the  Great,  for  poets  such  n&  Kailimachos, 
lakehos  had  certainly  already  become  identical  with  Zagreus.  The 
period   of  the  establishment  and  of  the  definitive  triumph  of  Orphism 
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m  the  ravages  of  the  Persians.  The  corapletion  of  tlic  teksttrion 
necessarily  called  for  a  fresU  one. 

About  the  same  date  a  sacerdotal  race,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  foreign;  was  introduced  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Eleusinian 
prieathood.  The  ancient  family  of  the  daduchoi,  which  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Triptolcraoa^  having  become  extinct  about  380  b.c*  in 
the  person  of  the  fourth  known  Hipponikos,  the  office  of  the  daduchia — 
the  most  important  of  all  next  to  that  of  hierophanies,  and  one  wliich  had 
likewise  a  shai*e  in  the  supreme  direction  of  the  initiations — was  entrusted 
to  the  family  of  the  Lykomidai,  which  had  till  then  its  own  mysteries  in 
the  pastas  of  Phlya,  That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  analogy  of 
these  mysteries  with  those  of  Eleusis,  they  had  their  own  peculiar 
usages^  traditions^  and  doctrines,  which  the  Lykomidai  naturally  brought 
with  them  into  their  new  office  and  introduced  into  the  Eleusinia.  Now, 
the  Lykomidai  claimed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  hymns  attinbated  to 
Paraphos,  Orpheus,  and  Mus^aioSj  which  from  that  time  were  sung  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  mysteries.  They  were,  therefore^  affiliated  to  Orphism, 
and  possessors  of  a  portion  of  the  falsified  poems  to  which  that  school 
appealed^  in  order  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  its  mysteries.  It  seems 
to  usj  consequently^  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  moment  when 
tbe  daduchia  was  entrusted  to  this  family  as  the  same  as  that  at  which 
Orphism,  along  with  them,  established  itself  iu  power  at  Eleusis.  And 
it  is  precisely  in  the  period  succeeding  this  that  Demosthenes  names 
Orpheus  to  the  Athenians  as  the  institutor  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  speaking  of  a  generally  admitted  fact 

In  the  table  of  the  Eleusinia^  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  reconstruct, 
must  take  the  mysteries  in  their  final  and  definite  form,  subsequent 

the  Orphic  innovations,  ftincc  this  is  the  only  form  of  that  great  insti- 
tution concerning  which  we  possess  sufficiently  complete  information  to 
enable  us  to  undertake  such  a  task.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  here  to  lay  stress  on  the  previous  periods^  and  to 
state  precisely  the  successive  pliases  by  which  the  mysteries  were  brought 
to  this  stage  of  their  development. 

Regarded  henceforth  as  the  most  august  and  most  sacred  religious  insti- 
tution of  Greece,  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  suffered  no  further  serious 
modification  down  to  the  fall  of  paganism.  At  most,  under  the  Romansj  a 
few  days  were  added  to  the  gymnic  games  and  theatrical  representations 
which  succeeded  the  days  of  the  initiations.  The  splendour  and  glory 
of  the  Eleusinia  survived  the  political  ascendancy  of  Athfinai,  and  even 
the  independence  of  Greece.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  and 
even  the  Emperors,  as  Hadrian  us,  were  anxious  for  the  honour  of  initia- 
tion. In  investigating  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  mysteries, 
we  shall  state  ncveral  facts  which  arc  of  a  nattn*e  to  make  us  thiuk  that 
in  presence  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  struggle  with  the  new  religion,  certain  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  were  reformed,  and  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
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the  institution  by  imparting  to  it  more  strictness*  In  the  saime  struggle 
the  priestliood  of  Kleusis  also  relied  on  tUe  movement  of  tlie  K«i- 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  on  its  attempt  to  regenerate  polytheism  with  a 
new  system  and  new  doctrines.  Thus  wo  find  at  this  period  JM^ent 
philosophers  of  the  Platonic  sghool  raised  to  the  dignity  of  hio'ophimtiM. 
The  Komans  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic^  like  Appius  Ciaudim 
Pulcher^  had  increased  the  splendour  of  the  saered  edifices  of  Eletiss 
by  theii'  own  costly  constructions.  The  same  thing  was  done  during  the 
Imperial  epoch.  The  burning  of  the  great  temple  in  tho  reign  of 
Antoninus  Piusj  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christian »,  was 
speedily  repaired  under  the  direction  of  the  rhetor  -Elius  Aristides,  who 
executed  sumptuous  works.  The  celebration  of  the  mysteries  continued 
down  to  a  very  late  date.  Momentarily  interrupted  in  cousequence  of 
the  edicts  issued  by  Jovianus  against  the  ceremonies  of  paganisa&t  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  constitutions  by  which  Valensj  seeking  to  pro* 
cure  the  support  of  the  pagans  against  the  orthodox,  allowed  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteriesj  of  the  games,  and  of  rites  of  every  sort 
belonging  to  the  ancient  religion.  No  account  was  taken  at  Eleusis  of 
the  edict  of  Thcodosius  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  pagan  worship ;  and 
in  spite  of  this  edict  the  mysteries  were  still  celebrated  with  splendour 
for  some  time.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Krapire,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  eraj  the  hitrophaniis  had  become  the  chief  civil  magisttrate  of 
Eleusis,  just  as  the  public  professor  of  philosophy  wasj  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinianusj  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  AthOnai,  after  the  discon* 
tinuance  of  the  archontea  eponymoi.  Moreover,  it  was  a  hierophanik 
who  had  repulsed  the  Goths  from  the  sacred  city  in  a.d.  2GD  at  the 
time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  Ath^nai  was  likewise  saved  by  the 
historian  Dexippos. 

At  the  cud  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  sacenlotai 
family  of  the  Lykomidai  still  subsisted  and  retained  posscsaion  of  the 
daduchia.  The  hiei'ophanih  who  initiated  the  philosopher  Maibimui 
and  Eunapius,  about  the  middle  of  the  fuurth  century,  waa  a  Eumol* 
pidesj  but  the  last  of  his  race.  After  liim  it  was  found  neeessaqr  to 
bring  from  Thcspiai  a  chief  of  the  Mithriac  mysteries,  who  was  no  longer 
even  an  Athenian,  in  order  to  entrust  him  with  this  office.  This  per- 
sonage doubtless  brought  with  him  the  rites  to  which  he  had  until  tbeii 
been  attached,  and  installed  them  at  Eleusis.  The  Eleusinin,  at  this 
last  moment  of  their  existence,  must  have  somewhat  resembled  those 
syncretic  mysteries  revealed  by  the  paintings  of  a  non-Christian  eata* 
comb  at  Kome,  in  which  the  Eleusinian  legend  of  the  canying  off  of 
Proserpina  is  associated  with  the  w<jrsbip  of  Sabazius  and  with  that  of 
Mithra.  But  the  new  hitrophantts  had  not  been  long  in  office  when,  in 
396,  Alaric  invaded  Attik^  with  the  Goths.  He  is  knowu  to  bsv 
spared  Athenai^  but  at  Kleusis  the  mouks  who  aecompaniod  bia 
obtained  from  him  the  complete  destruction  of  the  temples  aud  building^ 
in   which   the  mysteries  wei'e   celebrated.     Under  the  rubbish   of  the 
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Great  Propylaia  of  Eleusis  have  been  discovered  corpses  recognisable  by 
their  arms  as  those  of  Gothic  warriors  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the 
building.  After  this  catastrophe,  no  one  attempted  to  revive  the 
Eleusinia, 


I 


I 

i 


There  were  among  the  Athenians  two  kinds  of  mysteries  of  Demeter, 
elosely  connected  with  each  other.  These  were  called  the  Lesser  and 
the  Greater  MysterieSj  or,  improperly,  the  Lesser  and  tlie  Greater 
Elensinia*  These  two  mystic  festivals  corresponded  to  the  two  principal 
agrarian  seasons,  which  were  brought  into  relation  with  the  decisive 
events  io  the  raythieal  history  of  the  Great  Goddesses,  The  Lesser 
Mysteries  were  celebrated,  like  the  Anthestfiria,*  in  the  month  of 
Anthesterion,  the  month  of  germination  in  spring,  mythically  repre* 
sented  by  the  retujn  or  the  ascension  (a^^oSoc)  of  Kore,  The  Greater 
Mysteries,  or  Eleusinia  properly  so  called,  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Boedromiuu — that  is  to  say,  close  upon  the  season  of  sowing;  in  them 
the  abduction  of  Kor6  and  her  descent  {KaQoCoq)  into  the  infernal 
regions  were  commemorated,  Demeter,  with  her  grief  and  the  per- 
sistent search  she  had  made  for  her  daughter,  held  the  highest  rank  in 
the  autumnal  festival,  while  in  that  of  spring  the  devotions  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  Kore.  In  them  she  appeared  as  the  wife  of  Dionysos, 
which  mysterious  union  also  formed  the  basis  of  the  festival  of  the 
Anthest^ria.  It  was  likewise  said  that  the  Lesser  Mysteries  belonged 
to  Kore  and  the  Greater  to  her  mother;  the  latter,  nevertheless,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  spring  festival. 

Preller  and  Gerhard,  struck  by  the  analogy  between  the  religious  idea 
of  the  Anthesteria  and  that  of  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  have  sought  to  mix 
up  these  festivals.  But  an.  inscription  since  discovered  has  contradicted 
the  theory  of  the  two  savants  whom  wc  have  just  named.  The  Lesser 
Mysteries  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Anthesteriou,  probably 
on  the  20th  and  Slst,  whilst  the  Anthesteria  were  celebrated  earlier — 
viz,,  firom  the  11th  to  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  The  Anthesteria 
corresponded  to  the  Thesmophoria,  as  the  Lesser  Mysteries  did  to  the 
Eleusinia ;  these  were  two  parallel  groups,  which  alike  presented  the 
festival  of  spring  and  the  festiv^.  of  autumn,  the  festival  of  vegetatioa 
and  the  festival  of  sowing.  Being  of  different  foundations,  these  two 
groups  originally  represented  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  worship 
of  Dfim&ter  at  Athenai  and  that  of  Eleusis  at  the  time  when  the  two 
cities  were  religiously  and  politically  separated. 

Tlie  Lesser  Mysteries  had  for  their  theatre  the  place  called  Agra  or 
Agrai,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Athenai,  situated  beyond  Ilyssos,  very  near 
the  spring  Kallirho^*  A  temple  of  Demetcr  and  Persephone  was  to  be 
seen  there,  and  also  another,  of  Triptolemos,  which  remained  until  the 
time  of  Stuart.  The  name  of  Agra,  given  to  the  hill  which  commanded 
the    whole  locality  and  was    ^^  ^rst  ca^ed  Helikfin,  seems — from  the 
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form  habitually  employed  to  designate  the  Lesser  Mysteries^  ra  tv  "Aypaci 
a  form  analogous  to  that  sometimes  taken  by  the  denomination  of  the 
place  itself,  to  rf/c ''A-y/oac — to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  deity; 
and,  in  fact,  we  know  that  Artemis  Agraia  or  Agrotera  had  her  sanctuary 
there,  just  as  Poseiddn  Helikdnios  had  his  altar.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  association  of  gods  which  we  shall  find  at  Eleusis.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  DfimSter  at  Agrai  was  copied  by 
that  of  the  temple  of  the  city  of  the  mysteries ;  and  it  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  sought  to  create  in  this  spot  a  little  suburban  Eleuais^  in 
imitation  of  that  in  which  the  great  initiations  were  celebrated.  The 
name  of  Phen'ephatta  was  specially  given  to  PersephonS  in  the  worship 
of  Agrai,  like  that  of  KorS  at  Eleusis.  Moreover,  the  priest  of  the 
principal  sanctuary  in  this  locality  is  called  Upivq  ^fi/AtirpoQ  iccu 
^eppeffiaTTriq  on  his  seat  of  honour  at  the  theatre  of  Dionysos. 

The  tradition  related  that  HSrakles  presented  himself  one  day  at 
Athenai  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinia,  but  at  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  not  to  admit  any  foreigner.  The  Athenians,  not  wishing  to 
exclude  their  benefactor,  invented  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  to  which  any 
one  could  be  admitted.  One  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  from  this 
legend  that  the  mysteries  of  Agrai  were  originally  intended  for  foreigners 
rather  than  natives.  But  afterwards  they  were  regarded  as  a  purifica- 
tion and  a  preliminary  consecration  preparatory  to  the  Greater  Mysteries, 
— as  a  first  degree  of  initiation.  When  Dfemetrios  Poliorket^s  came  to 
Athenai  he  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  Eleusinia^  and  to  receive 
at  once  the  entire  initiation,  from  the  Lesser  Mysteries  up  to  the  epopteia; 
which  was  a  double  contravention  of  the  sacred  regulations — firat, 
because  it  was  not  the  time  of  the  festivals  either  of  Agrai  or  of  Eleusis; 
and,  secondly,  adds  PlutarcLos,*  "  because,  the  Lesser  Mysteries  being 
celebrated  in  Anthestcrion  and  the  Greater  in  Boedromion,  the  epopteia'* 
(which,  as  we  shall  show,  constituted  a  second  initiation  at  Eleusis  itself) 
"  could  not  take  place  until  at  least  a  year  after  initiation  into  the 
Greater  Mysteries/^  The  base  flattery  of  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  dadtichos  Pythodfiros,  made  it  possible  to  comply  with 
Demetrios^  wish  by  giving  successively  to  the  same  month,  that  of 
Muuychion,  the  names  of  Anthestcrion  and  Boedromion.  This  exception, 
and  several  others  which  followed,  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  only  prove 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  rule  by  its  very  violation  in  the  decadence 
of  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Athenai.  The  custom, 
nevertheless,  held  good  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  even  as  a  general 
rule,  that  candidates  should  only  present  themselves  for  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinia  of  the  month  of  Boedromion  after  passing  through  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  of  Anthestcrion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  festival,  even  in  the  days  of  preparation,  the  can- 
didate for  the  initiation  of  Eleusis  was  called  mystes  ;  he  was  already 
one  of  the  initiated  by  virtue  of  the  ceremonies  of  Agrai. 

*  Demetr.  26. 
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fothiag  accurate  is  kuowu  concerning   the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 

which  the  Lesser  Mysteries  consisted.      And  the  list  of  them  drawn  up 

by  Sainte- Croix   is  quite  arbitrary.      Positive  mention  is  only  made  of 

|h&  purificatiou  or  lustration  performed  on  the  banks  of  the  llyssos.      Es- 

^miatory  rites   and   abstmences   were   doubtless   added,  and  also  various 

^ppreludes,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  which  are  vaguely  indicated,  to 

^Vthe  celebration  of  the   Greater  Mysteries  and  to  the  initiation  properly 

™  80  called  which  took  place  in  them.      As   to  the  festival  of  the  Lesser 

Mysteries,  we  cau  at  most  conjecture,  with  Preller,  that  it  was  of  the 

orgiastic  and  mimical  kind,  like  the  mysterious  festivals  generally,  that  it 

»was  celebrated  partly  at  night,  and  that  partly  also  it  related  to  the  worship 
Df  the  dead,  which  brings  it  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  Anthesteria. 
It  is  certain  that  the  initiated  person  carried  away  from  the  mysteries 
of  Agrai  a  certain  store  of  religious  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to 
understand  the  symbols  and  representations  which  afterwards  were 
displayed  before  his  eyes  in  the  Eleusinia.    Bat  how  was  this  instruction 

»gi%*eii  ?  Did  it  result  merely  from  symbolic  formulae  pronounced  at 
icertaia  stages  of  the  festival  by  the  ministers  of  this  worship,  actors  of 
the  mimical  drama,  as  that  also  took  place  in  the  Greater  Mysteries  ? 
or  did  it  proceed  from  private  communications  made  to  the  mysth  by 
the  mystagdgos  who  instructed  him  ?  This  remains  unknown,  and  will 
probably  never  be  cleared  up. 

The  passage  of  Plutarchos  concerning  Demetrios  Poliorketcs,  which 

we  just  now  quoted,  proves  that  besides  the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Agrai 

there  were  at  Eleusis  itself,  in  the  Greater  Mysteries^   two   degrees   of 

H^initiatiou,  which  could  only  be  received  at  an  interval  of  a  year.     The 

^wecoud  constituted  what   was   called  the  €popieia„  epopsia,  or  autopsia, 

^HHH^re  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  well-established  grndation  corresponded  a 

^^Hrcession  of  rites,  practices,  instructions,  and   revelations  of  whatever 

kind  tending  more  and  more  towards   that   exalted  aim,  that  species  of 

religious  perfection,  which   is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  the  riXiritt 

I  a  word  which  expresses  at  once  the  mysteries  as  a  whole  and  the  final 
result  of  the  initiation.     It  is  especially  certain  that  the  epopieia  con* 
sisted    of  Vk  private  play,  a  part  of  tlie  mystic  drama^  doubtless  repre- 
BCttted    during   a   special  night,  to  which  the  mysiai  of  the  first  degree 
vrere  not  admitted. 
It  is   needless   to   say  that  all  those  who  received  initiation  into  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  were  not  necessarily  initiated  into  the  Greater,  neitlier 
did  initiation  into  the  latter  by  any  means  necessarily  involve  that  second 
initiation,    iwripa    pvi^aiq,   which    constituted    the    epopteia.       Many 
neglected  it  or  did  not  aspire  to  it :  many  also  only  received  it  tardily, 
after  formalities  and  delays  prescribed  in  certain  cases,  which  depended 
more  or  less  on  the  priests  of  Eleusis.      This  is  what  is  signified  by  the 
L^ expressions   borrowed   by  Plutarchos   from   Philochoros,  "  after  a  year 
I^Bat   least/'  roifXa^iarop    ivtavrov    StaXtirovTiQ,      We    know,    from    Phi- 
^^lostratos,  that    the  thaumaturgist  AppoUAnios   of  Tyana,  after  having 
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traveilod  through  the  East,  came  to  Atheunij  a!>out  thr  of 

year  51  a.d.j  and  that,  having  presented  himself  for  aui  to   Uie 

mysteries,  the  hierophanih  refused  to  admit  him  as  heii^g  suspected  of  j 
magic,  which  refusal  he  met  by  predicting   that   he  would   be  itiitmted 
later  on,  as  he  was^  in  fact,  by  another  hitrophuntes  after  four  yuarm  hjA^ 
elapsed, 

'*If  we  compare  this  period  of  four  years,"  says  Guigniaut,  ''«t- 

(ptmnium  of  TertuUianus,  alter  the  long  expectation  and  the  I'l  of 

which  tliose  iaitiated  iato  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  (for  it  is,  indeed,  oi  tlw 

priest  of  Carthago  speaks)  attained  to  the  epoptaa^  we  should  be  k«l  k— 

instead  of  rejecting  his  testimoG}-,  as  Lobeck  does — either  that  this  was  ixn  aucieni 
custom  renewed  in  his  time,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  (^hristiaus  imd  llirough  i1j«  | 
need  which  every  sect  experiences  of  returning  to  the  strictness  of  its  dbdpluii 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  or  else  that  the  eloquent  ad\H*rsary  of  the  Vaknti* 
niani  has  takea  the  exception  for  the  rule.  It  might  even  be  strictly  true,  fti 
Ottfried  Miiller  has  suspected^  that  the  Greater  ISfysteries  had  originally  been 
only  celehrated  every  five  years,  thus  differing  from  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  just  as  ih* 
Greater  Panath^^naia  were  quinquennial,  wliile  the  Lesser  Panathenaia  were  utisnml 
In  general  for  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  festivals  the  lorru-est  periods 
were  preferred.     And  as  regards  the  EleuaLnia,  perhaps  the  public  sn  ncL 

the  AiVro;)Oi£?/ went  every  five  years  to  oiler  at  Eleusis  as  well  as  i  iinti 

remained  in  conformity  with  the  prmiitlve  institution^*' 

But  from  a  time  prior  to  that  of  Herodotos  the  Greater  My^lt^lcBJ 
the  Eleusinia  of  the  month  of  BoedromiuOj  took  place  every  year,  and 
continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  close  of  the  institution. 


m. 

''>(«!rhe  iacerdotal  hierarchy  attached  to  the  sanctuaiy  of  Eleusin  md 
to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  was  numerouSt  The  miniaterH  in* 
eluded  in  it  all  had  their  r6l€  in  the  public  part  of  the  festival  of  tho 
Eleusinia;  and  in  the  initiation  properly  so  called  the  greater  part  of 
them^  even  the  highest  in  rank,  took  the  characters  of  divinities  in  tho 
mystic  drama  represented  in  the  interior  of  the  lelhterwn. 

At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  we  lind^  at  first,  two  parallel  series  of 
priests  and  priestesses^  who  did  not  specially  concern  themselves  witk 
the  initiated  of  their  own  sex,  but  whose  office  applied  to  the  initiatioii 
in  general  both  of  men  and  women. 

Hierophantis,  Hierophantk. 

Daduchos.  Daduchos  (feminine),  whose  exact  title 

is  not  known^ — ^probably  tj  Sficoi>)^ov» 
Hiei*oMryx*  (No  corresponding  feminine.) 

EpibdmtQs,  Hiereia  tis  DSmt'(ro9,  or  eponymous  pricstes*. 

Among  these  personages  the  epib6mios  (called  also  o  lipiix^  km  rJ 
(i^^i^,  or  o  iirt  ti[)  l3o)/4r|I),  and  the  eponymous  jvricstess,  weru  tboM 
who  performed  the  ordinary  sacerdotal  functions  pf  sacrilacera  in  tlua 
public  and   external  worship.      The  hk'rophanim  and   t^  /ikoHii^ 

were,  as  their  title  implies,  those  who  directed  the  initi;;**..*. 
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80   calledj  and  wlio  prououiiccd  the  sacred  words,  |>»Vf*^j  n'rba  concvpiu, 
in  which  the  my»tai  received  the  revelation  of  divine  things*     The  two 
daduchoi,  male  and  female,  assisted   tliem   in   these   duties^  and  tfaj&ir 
office  also  belonged  to  the  secret  part  of  the  worship.     The  hkroMnjT 
If  as  cutrasted  with  all  the  proclamations  and  appeals  addressed   to  the 
mystai  during  the  differeut   stages  of  the   festival ;  he  also  played  an 
important   part   in   the   Anthesteria,     The  hhrophanth  and  the  hitrO' 
phaniis  were  hierdnymoi ;  that  is  to  say^  on   entering  upon  their  oflicc 
they  renounced  the  individual  name  which  they  had  borne  until  then, 
and  were  thenceforth  only  designated  by  the  title  of  their  office.     All 
the  higher  ministers  of  the  Eleusiuian  worship  were  dressed  in  a  purple 
robC|  and  wore  a  crown  of  myrtle  on  the  head.     Moreovcrj  even  out- 
side the  religious  oeremonies,  the  hierophantcs  and  the   ducfuchoa  wore 
I  this  diadem,  which  at  Marathon  caused   Kallias  to  be  taken  for  a  king 
by  the  Persians. 
All  the  high  sacerdotal  personages  whom  we  have  just  named  were 
chosen  from  particular   families  of  Eupatridai,  or  sacred  nobUity  ;  the 
hierophanies  from   that  of  the  Eumolpidai ;  the   hkrophantis  probably 
from  the   same   or  that  of  the  Phillidai,     The   daduchol  belonged  at 
^  first  to  a  race  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Triptolemos,  and  the 
B  members  of  which  were  generally  named  Kallias   and    Hipponikos;  on 
"  the  extinction  of  this  family,  that  of  the  Lykomidai  received  the  offi<JC 
[i      of  the    daduchia.       The   hierokerya'  was  chosen   from    the  race  of  the 
HiKeryken;  the   eponymous  priestess  originally   from  the  Phillidai,  and 
^afterwards  from  the  Eumolpidai.     It  is  not  known  what  family  furnished 
y      the  epiboniioR. 

H      The  inferior  ministers   also   generally  recruited  their    ranks   from 
HMttong   the   members    of   the    three  great    races    who    were  specially 
^IBlichcd  to  the  worship  of  Eleusis,  and  traced  back  their  origin  to  the 
iustitutors   of  the   mysteries,  or  to  the  autochthonic  heroes  who  had 
^entertained  Dimeterj  and  received  from  her  the  revelation  of  her  secret 
^frites.     They  are  nearly  all   known.     The  iakchaffdt/os,  the  kourotrophos, 
and  the  daeiritht  or  the  daeiriih,  figured  chiefly  in  the   stately  cere- 
^  monies   of  lakchos.      The  Hknophoros  carried  the   mystic  fauj  or  the 
Uicemos   which  was  substituted  for  it.     The  hydranoi  puiiBed  the  can- 
dates  for  initiation  in  the  lustrations  with  which  the  festival  commenced* 
The  spondophorol  proclaimed  the  sacred  trnee  which  was  to  allow  the  peace- 
ful celebration  of  tlie  mysteries.     The  pyrphoroi  brought  and  maintained 
the  fire  for  the  sacrifices.     The  hiernulen  played  the  flute  during  these 
sacrifices,  and  was   the   leader  of  the  sacred   music ;  he  had  under  his 
command  the  hymtwdoi  and  the  hymnelriau  The  ne6koroi  maintained  the 
temples  and  the  altars^  and  the  phaidryntai  the  statues  of  the  divinities. 
j^     The   panageis   formed  a  separate   class    intermediate    between    the 
^kninisters  of  the  worship,   properly  so-called,  and   the   initiated ;  they 
Hiiso  took  an   active  part  in  the  ceremony.     Lastly^  the  /lutyC^fVrfc  o^* 
iSffrmc,  or  '^initiated   of  the   altar"  of  each  ycar>   were  regarded  ajs 
invested   with   real  religious  functions ;  these  were  children  chosen  by 
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lot  from  among  the  families  of  the  Eupatridai,  who  perfonned  certaifi 
expiatory  rites  in  the  name  and  in  the  place  of  all  the  rcat  of  the 
initiated. 

The  official  hieropoioi  of  the  Athenian  Republicj  who  were  alao  com* 
missioned  to  appear  in  other  religious  ceremonies,  had  their  place  in 
the  Eieusiuia,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  on  the  arrival  of  the  procession 
of  lakchos*  The  direction  of  the  entire  festival,  in  the  double  aspect  of 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  financial  adminiatratiouj  belouged  to  the 
arcMn-basiiem.  This  was  a  last  ve5*tige  of  the  ancient  rcHgiom 
authority  of  the  kings  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  which  autho* 
rity,  however,  must  have  been  still  more  extensive  and  have  exhibited  a 
certain  sacerdotal  character*  We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  privilege 
which  the  Neleidai  or  Audrokleidai,  descendants  of  the  ancient  king* 
of  Athenaij  retained  in  conuection  with  the  worship  of  D^m^tcr  at 
Ephesos,  and  doubtless  also  in  other  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  In  the 
financial  administration  of  the  fundn  of  the  Eleusinia,  the  archt/n- 
basilem  was  assisted  by  four  iiTiiii\f}rm  rm*  fwarnptutfj  chosen  by  the 
people — one  from  the  Eumolpidai,  one  from  the  Kerykes  ^nd  the 
other  two  from  among  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Atheuai*  The 
maintenance  of  order  was  exclusively  directed  by  the  arch6a  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  his  paredros.  The  K(5ryke8  served  ss  agents  under 
liis  direction* 

Offences  committed  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  infrae* 
tions  of  the  regulations,  and  even  charges  of  impiety  in  relation  to  the 
mysterieSj  were  sent  by  the  archdn^asUeus  for  trial  by  the  assembly  of 
the  Eumolpidai  and  the  K^rykes^  which  constituted  the  Upa  yBp^vam, 
or  Sacred  Senate.  Charges  of  a  peculiarly  serious  nature,  after  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  this  judicial  bodyj  were  brought  by  tlic 
€irch6n-basUeii^  before  the  Senate  of  the  Five  Hundred^  or  denounced 
to  this  assembly  by  the  superior  ministers  of  the  woi*ship.  By  virtue 
of  a  law  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  Bule  assembled  every  year,  on  the 
day  following  the  last  day  of  the  mysteries,  in  the  EteusinioQ  at 
Athenai,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  archdn-tasiieus  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  festival  had  been  celebrated,  and  lo  try  the  cases  of  coa- 
travcntion  or  of  impiety  which  he  might  have  to  submit  to  this  high 
court.  Lastly,  when  the  charges  were  of  a  nature  to  entail  capital 
punishment,  the  decision  in  the  last  resort  was  reserved  to  the  heli:Lttir 
tribunals.  But  if  there  was  a  flagrant  offence  of  impiety  or  profanation 
during  the  ceremony  itself,  the  culprit,  after  being  imniediatcly  arn?3ited, 
might  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  Eumolpidai  and  the 
Kerykcs,  tried  and  sentenced  forthwith,  and  immediately  execuUsd 
without  appeal. 

The  penalty  of  death  was  enacted  for  every  profanation  of  the  mji* 
teriea ;   the  goods  of  the   accused  were   also  confiscated.      The   moil  I 
notable  case  of  that  kind  was  that  of  Alkibiades  and  Andokichi«L     Is 
addition  to  the  scandal  of  the  mutilation  of  the  ffy^-nutr    ^'I'^v  fottod 
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Semselves  accused,  besides,  along  ^ith  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
:)f  liaTing,  in  a  state  of  drunkennessj  parodied  the  mysteries,  Alki- 
biad^s  was  said  to  bave  played  the  part  of  the  hierophantis^  assuming 
lis  dress.  According  to  others  it  was  Andokidfis  who  bad  taken  this 
part,  Polyti6n  that  of  daduchos,  Theodflros  of  Ph^geia  that  of  hierok^njx, 
while  the  other  guests  represented  the  myslai  and  the  epoptaL  Alki- 
biad^s  succumbed  under  this  terrible  accusation^  and  was  condemned 
death  by  contumacy  ;  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Eleusis  pronounced 
linst  this  contumacious  person  their  solemn  imprecations.  Accordiog 
"to  custom,  they  shook  their  purple  robes^  turning  to  the  west,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  uttered  the  words  of  malediction.  This  anathema 
was  engraved  on  a  marble  stela  which  was  erected  at  Atb^nai. 

The  Athenian  law,  however,  had  taken  care  that  charges  of  so  grave 
a  nature  should  not  be  lightly  brought  \  it  punished  with  aiimia  the 
informer  who  should  not  have  obtained  at  least  the  fifth  part  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  his  accusation.  Moreover,  being 
considered  as  having  himself  committed  an  act  of  impiety  against  the 
Great  Goddesses,  he  was  forbidden  thenceforth  to  cater  their  mystic 
sanctuary,  and  might  be  put  to  death  if  discovered  tliere.  These  pro- 
Tiaions  did  not  restrain  the  severity  of  the  priests,  whose  vigilance  was 
always  active  when  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries  was  concerned. 
Their  resentment  pursued  Aikibiades  all  his  life  ;  aud  notwithstanding 
the  voices  raised  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  the  Eumolpidai  resisted  as 
long  as  they  could  the  motion  of  the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  Di&goraa, 
who  was  accused  of  having  divulged  the  mysteries  of  Samothrake,  who 

i railed  at  the  sanctity  of  those  of  Eleusis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deter 
persons  from  the  initiation,  and  who  had  used  particularly  outrageous 
language  with  regard  to  lakchos,  found  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  a 
special  decree  engraved  on  a  table  of  bronze,  which  promised  a  reward 
of  one  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  and  two  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  him  alive. 

A  little  later  the  hierophanth  Eurymedfln  brought  against  Aristotel^ 

an  accusation  of  impiety  for  having  performed,  in  honour  of  his  wife^ 

a  funeral  sacrifice  with  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  worship  of  Demetcr 

Eleusinia.     As   late  as  200  b.c,  the  Senate   of  Rome   admitted   as  a 

BuflScient  pretext  for  making  war  upon  Philippos  V,  of  Makedonia  the 

^K  complaint  of  the  Government  of  Athenai  against  that  king,  who  wished 

^■to  punish  them  for  having  rigorously  applied   the   ancient  laws  to  two 

I^B  young  Akamanians  guilty  of  having  intruded  without  initiation  into 

M     the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis ;  but  this  law  had  already  become  a  scandal  to 

the  other  Greeks^  and  no  instance  is  found  of  its  being  put  in  force 

after  that  time.      During  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was 

no  judicial  penalty  for  the  fanatical  eunuch  of  Epicureanism  who,  wish- 

ini    ing  to  prove  that  the  gods  had  no  existence,  forced  himself,  blaspheming, 

I^Beveu  into  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  where  the  hierophantis  alone  had 

i^a  right  to  be  ;   according  to  the  account  of  ^lianus^  who  was  contem- 
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porarv  with  this  act,  only  a  divine  punishment,  in  the  form  of  a  dinase, 
overtook  this  personage. 

Among  the  acts  of  impiety  against  the  mysteries  which  the  hw 
punished  with  death,  was   reckoned  that  of  causing   a  mystfy  to  be 
arrested  fcv  deht  dniing  the  Elensinia.     Offences  which  simply  affected 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  ceremony,  or  infiringements  of  regulations 
fur  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  were  liable  to  heavy  penalties.     Tbos 
the  rich  women  of  Ath^nai  were  in  the  hahit  of  bdng  conveyed  to 
EIeus»  in  twoJiovse  chariots,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  public  part 
of  the  performance :  thcie  they  caused  scandal  by  seeking  to  excel  each 
other,  and  by  their  mutually  abusive  language.     The  orator  Lykurgos, 
wishing  to  pat  an  end  to  this,  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  wUch 
forbade  women  to  use  chariots  in  the  FJensJnia,  under  a  penalty  of 
6,000  inchmm^     His  own  wife  having  been  the  first  to  infringe  the 
decree,  besides  paying  the  penalty  he  himself  gave  a  talent  to  the 
infiirmer.     The  second  trial  of  Andokid^  raised  the  question  whether 
d[ie  ^aex  of  having  presented  one's  sdEf  at  the  door  of  the  Anaktoron  of 
£!eaa».orof  the  Eleusinion  of  AtlKiiai,.wtdL  a  suppliant's  branch,  iK^mpia, 
during  the  mysteries,  constitntcd^  as  the  daducAos  Kallja^  contended 
that  it  did,  a  crime  of  imi^ty  punishabie  with  death,  or  whether,  as 
Kephalos  urged  in  replVg  it  was  aimply  a  breach  of  order,  punishable 
with  a  fine  of  1,000  drmOmiaL     The  txibunaL  which  tried  the  case 
decided  in  &nwr  of  K<fiDaIi3&. 

In  all  trials  nrhirfTr  tu»  t&r  mjoteries  of  Biennis  the  tribunals,  even 
those  of  the  kiMmrn^  pwe  pnigmmit  not  only  according  to  the  written 
laws  of  the  SeroSihr.  mr  ifeo.  and  more  especially,  according  to  the 
unwritten  asi  r-^finuiroi  .a^r*  ^tiich  constituted  the  sacred  juris- 
nnirtonce  rf  :ir:f  Tmsciuuii  jf  Zleuas,  those  Eirarpia  tffioXiriSiji^  which 
wv»re  a.'Vr^a:^  mnmirnci  "o  "vrTtins,  and  which  Cicero  asked  Attious 
♦^.  ^n*:  TJit  r^'31  ^"iwtrai-  r!ie  uw  ^i^owota  of  the  Enmolpidai  and 
.-  W-r-J^^  -i-*-^  "  '^  '^'^  -  '^^  ^^^  instance  of  all  cases  of 
-  >^     :-.       -    --^^-—     •TauiL-nrd    m  inTCsCCTtion  which  defined    the 

. -,     -*-T-     -   ifern-'t!.      7L:.rr»jTer.  Then  the  case  came  before 

^-^  _  v^         .  —■ T"...:     4!».  "ae  smsiA  n   Kleusis  intervened  in  a 

..  -     -    -r ,    r   -at   "acMT  3iinxsiry,  and  distinct  from 

^ -V  :  -rr  -n;  jimBracusoi  die  hiw.     In  this  manner 

.....     •    -:rr    :raL  :x  dv  Hermokopidai,  and  the 

•     -'^<.    I       -^^'j^sMB^     When  the  circumstances 
......  :— :.rr-    ii^^^^seanm  of  a  nature  to  affect 

.V     ..-.rr^f     z^-^:ir     .    rsf  judgment' being  committed 
.*w/  ^    -:     --    :  -uzs-.   T^>csais.  rspeeial  commisBions  were 

.iK.     r^-i.=:2a    ".'r:.:.-,-    Tf  ne   sKezdotal  fimrilies  ofEleusis 

s  oii<irijif.-L  '-;    ;T-rr,i iii.  siarzr^      .li  questions  of-  law  trfTecting 

koff  ^tgrrjift  'A  tKiK  mytVTies,  x=ii  tie  duties^  whether  of   the 

Qi  gn^tut  i^,nf„a,  In  regard  to  them,  were  tried  by  the  i^a 
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ytpovma  of  the  Eumolpidai  and  tlie  Kerykes.  Moreoveri  from  amon^  the 
Eumolpidai  an  ea^g^Hs  was  chosen  whose  office  was  to  give,  in  ordinary 
cases,  on  questions  determined  hy  this  jurisprudence,  decisions  analogous 

,  to  the  respoma  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults. 

The  npd  y^povtria  tried    also    questions    as   to   the  civil   status    of 

'  the  members  of  the  Eleusinian  sacerdotal  families.  When  the  phratria 
to  which  the  daduchos  Kallias  belonged  had  refused  to  enrol  the  child 
which  he  had  had  by  Chrysiasj  it  was  the  Sacred  Senate  who,  on  the 

^appeal  of  Kallias,  admitted  liim  to  swear  that  this  son  was  really  his  own. 
It  was  not  J  however,  to  this  special  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people  and  to  the  public  tribunals,  that  the  officials,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  Eleusis^  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  the  families  attached  to  this  worship — the  Eumolpidai, 
Kerykes,   and  the    rest — were    responsible    for  the   exercise  of   their 

i  sacerdotal  functions,  and  for  any  irregulEir  acts  that  they  might  commit; 

I  so  that,  as  Ottfried  Miiller  has  remarked,   the    popular  tribuuals   could 

(decide,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  Eleusis. 

But  the  order  and   ritual  of  the  mysteries,   in   their   public   part  as 

Pwell  as  in  their  secret  part,  were  not  left  either  to  the  changablc  will  of 
the  Athenian  people  or  to  the  caprice  of  the  priests.  There  existed 
books  to  which  were  committed  the  rules  which  were  to  be  followed  in 
the  ceremonies,  which  books,  as  was  reasonable^  were  only  allowed  to 
be  read  by  the  initiated.  It  was  probably  from  these  books  that  those 
authors  who  wrote  about  the  mysteries  procured  their  information,  when 
the  precept  of  secrecy  was  no  longer  observed  with  its  primitive  strictness* 
Besides  Kleanthes,  to  whom  we  owe  a  work  on  the  mysteries  in  general, 
Ikesios,  Do mt'^ trios  of  Skepsis,  and  Sotades  of  Athenai,  who  had  com- 
posed similar  treatises,  Arignot^  of  Samos,  a  celebrated  Pytliagoreau 
lady,  had  written  a  special  book  on  the  mystic  worship  of  De  meter. 
Melanthios  had  handled  the  same  subject,  and  lastly,  under  the  name 
of  Eumolpos,   the    Orphikoi    composed    a  book    of  precepts    for   the 

teleusinia,  which  contained  no  less  than  three  thousand  verses.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  sect,   however,   that  the  rites   of  initiation 

I  began  to  be  surrounded  by  a  secrecy  less  impeuetrable, 
It  is  moreover  probable  that,  besides  the  secret  books  developing  all 
the  precepts  of  the  mystic  liturgy,  there  was  at  Eleusis  a  summary  of 
the  rules  of  the  mysteries,  placed  within  the  sacred  enclosures  and  in 
sight  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  either  written  on  a  tablet  of  wood, 
like  tliat  which  was  to  be  seen  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Despoina  at 
Akakcsion  of  Arkadia,  or  engraved  on  a  stone  stela  like  the  petr^ma 
[of  Pheneos,  or  like  the  inscription  which  has  been  discovered  at 
[Andamain  Messenia. 

Francois  Lenorhant. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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MISS    LONSDALE    ON    GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


IN  the  April  BUinber  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  tliere  is  an  artide  on 
the  state  of  Guy^s  Hospital^  which,  if  it  were  approximately  correct, 
would  make  the  position  of  the  authorities  of  the  bospital^ — govcrnon, 
treasurerj  doctorsj  superinteudent^  and  nurses  of  all  g:rade9  indeed^  of 
all  concerned  in  itj  except,  perhaps,  lady  pupils — one  of  shame.  The 
readers  of  that  article,  if  they  will  follow  ray  duller  pen  through  these 
few  pages,  may  judge  whether  its  statements  are  true,  or  just,  of 
temperate. 

It  is  a  public  misfortune  when  an  honourable  and  famous  institittiQa 
falls  into  disrepute,  even  if  the  disrepute  is  unmerited.     Now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  modest  fame  of  Guy's  Hospital  is  known  and 
respected  over  the   whole  world,  at  least  wherever  public  charity  has 
been  awakened  to  the   light.     Guy's  is  visited  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and,  with   one   or  two   other   great   hospitals,  serves   as   the 
standard  of  comparison  for  foreign  countries  when   competing  with  our  i 
own  in  that  worthiest  aim  of  ei\dlized  humanity — the  aim  which    arises^ 
from  the  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering.     Neither  is  Guy's  flospital 
without  guardians,  suited,  one  would  think,  to  preserve  from  rottenness 
any   institution   worthy  of    their    care.      Its    governors    are    princ^es, 
bishops,  nobles,  statesmen,  financiers ;  and  although  these  governors  are 
for  the  most   part  very  far  away,  like  Jupiter  or  the  stars,  or  the   purQi 
ether,  and  even  if  magna  Dn  curant  parva  neglufunt,  yet  Guy's  is  nQil 
so  small  as  upon  such  a  principle  to  fall  into  neglect  under  the  sha(iair| 
of  great  names,  especially  as  one  of  their  number,  like  the  sun,  rcaidet^ 
nearer  for  our  especial  benefit,  and,  according  as  his  rays  are   power&lj 
or  feeble,  is  the   hospital  fruitful  of  good  or  otherwise.     Thia  Beaidtlil 
Governor  is  called  the  Treasurer. 

The  position  of  Treasurer  to  Guy's  Ho5pitaI|  albeit  perbapt  not  one 
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of  mach  external    notCj  is   oue  of  urgent  responsibility^  for  whatever 
happens  there  is  more  or  less  directly  his  owu   doing.     And  Guy 'a  has 
indeed   been  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  its  Treasurers,     I    need   only 
jjnention  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  last   generatiou,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Turner 
in  our  own.     Their  names  will  Lriug   into  the  minds   of  all  who   are 
interested  in  Guy's  Hospital  the  grateful  esteem  that  is  due  for  the  de- 
votion with  which  during  long  years  their   practically  unlimited   power 
was  used  wisely  and  most  henetieently.      Speaking  of  Mr.  Turner,  who 
has  recently  retired  from  the  office  of  Treasurer,  it  is  well  known  how  he 
^Kused  his  vast  abilities  to  keep  the  hospital  and  school  always  in  the  highest 
^fcos&ible  efficieacy ;  how   his   skilful  management  of  its  funds  enabled  * 
^Dum  to  enlarge  the  hospital,  adding  extensive  new  wards ;    how  he 
^^atched    over     every   department,    never    either    neglecting  his   own 
great    duty    nor   allowing   any    neglect   of   duty    witliin  the   hospital. 
He   permitted  no  abuse  that  his   universal  care  could  detect ;   and   an 
ibuse  must  be  small  to  escape  the  penetratiug  eye  of  Mr.  Turner.     Yet 
be  readers  of  Miss  Lonsdale's   paper  on  "  The  Present  Crisis  at  Guy's 
lospital^^  would,  if  they  are  carried  along,  as  Miss  Lonsdale  evidently 
B,  by  the   freedom  of  her   style,  think  very  terrible   things  of  Guy's 
lospital  and  of  all  that  is  there,  except,  perhaps,  as  I    said    before,  of 
[lady  pupils « 

The  paper  in  question  professes  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  "old 

pstem''   and    the   **  new  system'*    of    nursing — the   old   system   being 

defined  as  that  existing   at  Guy's  up  to  October,  IBTt),  and   the   new 

jpystem    being  something  yet  to  come.     In  order   to  elFcct  her   com- 

Mi,   ^liss  Lonsdale  draws    a    group    of    portraits  of    the   nursing 

romen,  superior  and  inferior,  employed  on  the  '*  old  system"  and  on 

ie  *'  new  system"   respectively,  and,  as   Miss   Lonsdale   shows   excep- 

lional  skill  in   drawing  fancy  sketches   of  nursing  women,  there  is   no 

Boubt   which   sketch   charms   and    which   repels  as  you   look   on   this 

picture  and  on  that. 

But  fancy  portraits  in  skilful  touches  do  not  settle  questions  in  real 
The  question  at  Guy's  is  not  whether  our  nursing  system  called 
old"  in  Miss  Lonsdale'*  sketch  is  better  than  the  "  new  system^'  of 
M  her  sketch,  but  it  is  whether  our  carefully  developetl  plan  of  nursing  as 
^Bl  really  was  is  a  better  thing  than  some  new  system  as  it  is,  or,  rather, 
I^^  it  is  always  promising  to  become.  This  is  a  vcrj  different  question, 
I  not  to  be  decided  by  insulting  sketches  of  our  sisters  and  nurses,  but  by 
^■bets;  and,  unfortunately,  facts  are  less  attractive  than  fancy  sketches. 
^H  Now  the  first  thing  I  will  do  is  to  give  my  reader  a  sample  of 
^Blias  Lomdale's  fitness  to  become  an  historian  of  a  sister  of  Guy's, 
Let  us  look  at  Miss  Lonsdale's  contrast  of  the  sister,  or  head   nurse, 

Knder   the  old  system   and   under  the  new,  and   then  I  will  state   the 
Lets  of  the  case  as  it  applies  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
For  couvenieuce  of  contrast  I  will  place  the  two  descriptions  along- 
ide  of  each  other.     They  run  thus  : — 
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••  n  ■;!  K'T'l-i  "l'  uMr^o.-*  woro  under 
.",.■  ■:•-./  >t' a  wmi  m  r:i1Ii*(l  tho  sUtcr 
111  I -^  v  ir.l  Tnilrr  tho  olil  nystcm 
•  \  wii  •'  ■.••■**;irv  t'lr  Ii'T  to  ln'  littlo  luoro 

>.li.i  *^  •!.•  !••  \  ^-ivo  out  tlio  wine  and 
-Mil  4  Til. I'd  liv  \\w  d'vr»»r.  and  oiihor 
vw K   ■!  1-i.MTi  lU"  M«*^  a*  *ho  tol;  dU- 


The  New  Sister. 
''The  sister  isawomaa  of  good  general 
education.  It  is  desirable  that  she  ba 
not  only  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  a  thorough  woman  of 
the  world  as  well,  able  to  enter  inco  and 
to  deal  with  the  wants  and  difficulties  ot 
mon  and  women  of  di verso  dispositions. 
Above  all  she  must  be  able  to  put  some 
J...  :■■..:  *  derr**  -^fher  own  spirit  into  those  who 

w;r£  ■.izltr  her/' 

N\»w  tluMv  in  T^>   ^:.-:ib:  w^ir*  :^:  tiss*  fk:*:.:?:-**  would  be   preferred. 

\\\\\  t^hi-M  tho  nM.'.r  V.i*  rra£  tbf  tarrj  iu-nrrlrrrz  of  the  "old  sister" 

.1  wxMu.rv  A   v'.T,-    r-^usckiTTvrr   ?Ti>ii?.nr£   :c  i:lr:!:z  herself  to  the 

^Mn%'ii^x*  n-v"*   i:.-    *7v-^.:> — -  T-il    asL  LnL  *:    !?:i:k   at   the  following 

s*    :  -  T:;r  c^tt  :ii  nfiirrai:  urtrr iz.t  of  the  general 

•^  "«"-u.  ▼"I.*.":  I  an  ii"'nrrr»»i  'ij  ire  experienced 

■   -r-r.-.T.-  -.    -^rr      Fi-ssTir::-  t'i  :«  name  is  well 

*:"-i     . — r:^    ir::i.T::-^  ai  nr^^LTal  naragement. 


••v'v. .  •»".^ 


•T  :l-  -  '--^f:r€  that 

li--    t'  i'*.  ard  wore 

11-*-     1l  -r^  -  ziajority 

i::--z:-ij:L  wl_  j  sought 


:i.   ZL^^  i:  he  wUl 
:     •T  '    _i  suaiers  ;'  —^ 

_—  ^--r  I'lnirhter 
-  _"  -  "^im  it  is 
.    :-     --  ._    >:riva- 

-     -^  -.      7i-:  sisTcr 
.1:     London 

■  -  -T  :  Grand- 
.  ■_  .-.  ju  7  :.f  larjrc 
. -    -----   1.:  ouly  in 

-    :.      •    11.  vo  ladies 
:  V\  iLchcster. 

iL   .  ~-    :-L  excellent 

-  :  ^   -  2^  It  LTd  tC'Ward. 

-.-u:.     Alsovcrv 


^  ,./. 


-  :  :  -    tn  The  hospital 

r    ur^  FTsrcm.  1   need 

i^i.'V&nc^c  of  having 
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Tow  I  will  leave  it  to   the  reader   to    clmraoterisc   Miss  Lonsdale's 

lescriptiott  of  these  ladies  as   women,  mere  Lousekeeperd,  who  "  kept 

and  gave  out  the  wiaea  and  spirits,  aud  either  partook  of  them  or  not 

^themselves   as   they   felt  disposed/'     The   new  sister,   who  is  to  be  a 

Bgentlewomaii  by  birth — ^at  least,  "  it   is  desirable'*  that  she  should  he 

■  «o — will  have  charge  of  the  patients'  wines  and  spirits  with  exactly  the 

same   license.     Why   does   Miss  Lonsdale   throw  so  galling  a  slur  of 

guilt  and  shame  on   the  one  group  of  "  women/'  and   say  nothing  of 

the  equal  temptation  which   surrounds  the  **  gentlewoman  by  birth  ?'* 

Is  it  possible  that,  as  Jupiter's  messenger  said  to  the  hesitating  lady, 


I 


l^n  tel  emploi  ii*eat  bft»9t?«ae, 

Quo  cbez  les  petitea  geua. 
Loreqiie  dana  nu  haut  rang  lui  a  Tlieur  dc  paraitre, 
Tout  ce  i|u*oti  fait  thi  toujuiLrs  be!  et  boiu 


The  next  step  would  be  for  me  to  state  the  positions  of  an  equal 
number  of  the  new  sisters.  I  will,  however,  leave  that  for  Miss 
Lonsdale  to  do,  as  I  desire  not   to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any.     It  may 

»be  well»  however,  to  notice  that  until  last  October  the  salary  of  a 
lister  at  Guy  s  was  .€50  a  year ;  whereas  the  new  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  Miss  Burt,  so  far  from  tending  to  attract  a  higher  class  of 
applicant,  offers  only  £35  a  year,  with  some  ^'  advantages"  not  intended 
.,  to  be  a  complete  compensation  for  the  £15  deducted.  Is  it  hoped  to 
Hget  a  better  article  at  a  lower  value?  At  any  rate,  the  old  sisters 
^  could  better  afford  to  pay  for  tlioir  own  refreshments. 

So  much  for  Miss  Lonsdale's  sketch  of  a  Guy's  sister.  That  she 
should  write  in  such  ignorauce  of  the  facts  may  be  explained  by  her 
having  been  only  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  hospital  when  she 
presented  her  article.  And  that  she  should  write  in  such  a  state  of 
feehng  may  be  explained,  I  trust,  in  the  same  way  ;  not  having  yet  been 
long  enough  at  Guy's  to  be  reached  l)y  the  mutual  respect,  aud  self- 
respect,  which  have  prevailed  there  at  least  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Next,  a  word   upou   the   statement   our   authoress  makes   as  to  the 

matron,  whom   she  describes  as   a  '^  kind  of  uppL^r  servant  or  house* 

keeper/'     In  this  contemptuous  phrase  she  does  great  injustice  to  Misa 

Loag,  who  held  the  otBce  of  matron  for  thirty-three  years  to  the  satis- 

^m  faction  of  the  Governors  aud  of  everyone.      Miss  Lonsdale  says  of  her 

H  ideal  new  matron  : — 

'*Tho  mntron^  enperintendenti  or  whatever  tlse  she  may  be  called,  onglit  in* 
variably  to  be  a  gentle  woman,  possessing  what  are  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  qualities, 
Ima  tact  and  discernment.  It  is  Bcarcoly  necessary  to  say  that  she  must  be  a 
highly  trained  nurse,  and  must  have  acted  as  a  sister  herself.  As  soon  as  she 
becomes  wkatron,  the  very  word  suggests  what  is  expected  of  her.  She  is  the 
mother  of  the  members  of  the  nursing  stufT.  Just  as  the  medical  men  are 
iibsoluteJy  supreme  with  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients,  their 
diet,  medicines,  &c.,  so  is  the  matron  the  supreme  mitbority  with  regard  to  the 
general  rules  of  nursing.  The  discipline  of  the  whole  nursiDg  stiiff,  and  the  care 
of  t!ie  moral  and  physical  well-being,  as  well  as  the  thorough  training  of  each 
niirae,  is  solely  under  her  control/^ 

This  acconnt  of  the  ideal  matron  of  the  new  system  describes  Mis» 
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Loag  our  late  matron,  vsho  was  trained  as  a  sUtcr  of  the  hospttul,  a 
■who  fulfiUed  Mitli  iiiifailiDg  ability  all  the  duties  Miss  Lousdale  indi 
cates.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  describing  Miss  Loag  one  woiil 
not  make  "  absolute  authority/'  "  gentlewoman/'  ''  supreme  mithoiity, 
so  promineut.  For  she  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlewomen,  and  her  tac' 
and  sweetness  were  such  that  whilst  her  supremacy  was  alwayi 
admitted  it  was  never  asserted  as  absolute.  Ilcr  supremacy  was 
natural,  it  was  taken  for  granted.  Further,  this  lady  whom  Miss  Loos 
dale  flippantly  tickets  as  an  upper  servant  went  beyond  the  ideal  matrou'i 
qualifications,  finding  time  in  her  vacations  to  visit  English  and  Conti 
nental  hospitals,  thus  enlarging  her  experience  of  the  care  of  the  sick, 

I  say  all  this  about  the  personnel  of  Miss   Lonsdale's  contrast,  he- 
cause,  in  fact,  the  so-called  new  system  is  not  well  described  by  that  term, 
for  it  is  not  so  much  the  system  that  is  new  as  the  people  that  arc  so ;  and 
this  new  system   represents  in  short   a  determination  to  change  thi 
pemonml   of  Guy's   sisters,  and   to  substitute   for  our  old   sisters  tho 
closest  approach   possible  to   a  religious   sisterhood   of  an  aristoeratic, 
turn, — at  least  mixed  with  and  looking  to  aristocracy*     Only  for  somi 
such  religious   object   could   any    lady   write   as   Miss  Lonsdale  writes. 
Hence  it  is   that  social   superiority  is  thrust  forward  at  every  turn  aa 
the  character  of  the  "  new  system."  i 

Hence  the  old  sister  is  scornfully  touched  as  an  ex-charwoman,  and 
a  housekeeper,  not   to   speak   of  a  suspected  thief  and  tippler  j  whtbt 
the  new  sister,  it  is  suggested,  will  be  a  sister  in  the  jtropcr  sense  of  th\ 
Wi/rd  (the  italics  are  mine).     An  air  of  aristocratic   fashionable  sister- 
hood pervades  the  ai'ticle.     The  sister  should  *'  be  not  only  a  gentk' 
woman  by  birth/'  the    matron  "  ought  invariably    to    be   a    gentle- 
woman,'^ whilst  we  are  informed  that  *'  nursing  is  rapidly  becoming  i 
fashionable   mania/'      But  the   nurses  under   the    "  old    system*'  axe 
usually    drawn    from    *'  the   class   to  which    the  domestic  charwoman 
belongs.'*     What  fine    contempt !     The    domestic    charwoman !     Tl*e. 
gentlewoman    by    birth  I        Before    Miss    Lonsdale     the     class     tha 
furnishes  the  domestic  charwoman   might  be  a  kind  of  oockroach<^« 
Docs  the  lady  know  that  the  class  in   question  is  the  class  of  domestic^ 
servants?     Does   the  lady    know    how    the    domestic    charwoman   is 
furnished  by  the  class  ?     This  is  usually  the  way  :  some  gentlewoman 
by  birth  or  otherwise  uses  up  the   good  years  of  the  poor  woman's  Ufa 
in  domestic  service,  and  then  when  she  is  no  longer  fit  for  service  thcj 
poor  woman  becomes  a  domestic   charwoman ;  or  the   good  servaa 
marries  and  loses  her  husband,  and  forthwith  is  a  domestic  chnrwomaa 
to  keep  her  children,     I   could   give   striking   instances  ifMitv  inn*  In* 
not  enough  abont  his  own  doors. 

But  the  practical  point  is,  that  the  class  of  domestic  Hi^rvaiit^  Uu 
always  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  nurses,  and  still  continues  to  do  lO* 
Is  not  the  new  matron  of  Guy^j*  now  engaging  domestic  atervanti  to 
nurses  on  the  "  new  system  "  and  applying  at  ordinary  regis try-oflSec* 
for  them?      It  is  to  this  sourer  vtm  must  come  "1»  ti  Xf.tj  n-iLt  ^^  lai 
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ippiy.     The   idea  of  nursing  vast  hospitals  by  stray  units  from  tlie 
belter  cltisses^'  h  not  a  practical   idea.     Tliere  are  not   enougli  of 

them^  even  if  their  betterness  were  an  excellence  in  the  requiaite  kind 
fi)f  ^      ^      ^       There  must  be  a  scuse  in  which  the  term  "  better  cla^sses  " 

is  j'  j;  but  it  is  not  an  all-rouud  sense.       In  Hr.   GlatUtone's 

[charming*'  Juvcntns  Mundi/'  he  remarks  reflectively  and  good-naturedly 
\vn  his  favourite  poet's  expression,  the  service  of  the  inferior  to  thc^oofl^. 
[Bat  the  cultivated  Greeks  did  not  all  thiuk  s3 ;  Plato  makes  the 
lAequiaitiou  of  great  property  by  the  good  citizen  almost  as  difficult  as 

the  Qospel  teaches  it  to  be  for  the  good  man,  la  sliort^  the  better 
iclasses  may  not  be  the  better  nurses.     One  mt^ets  many  poor  who  have 

3Bca  kept  poor  by  their  readiness  in  giving  of  their  little  meansj  as  one 
lineets  some  rich  who  grew  so  by  heartless  grasping  greediness.  And 
lit  i^  a  libel  on  even  the  class  to  which  the  domestic  charwoman  belongs, 
[to  apeak  of  them  as  if  none  amongst  them  have  any  kindness  for  the 
|iitek,  or  are  capable  of  being  trained  into  good  and  gentle  nurses.     Not 

that  Guy's  is  nursed  by  women  who  were  ever  actually  engaged  as 
[^  charwomen/^  AHss  Lonsdale  dares  not  say  that ;  she  rather  throws  out 
innuendo  insulting  the  whole  class  to  wLicli  they  belong — assuming 
ki  no  good  is  to  be  found  in  and  developed  from  them.  But  what  is 
[wanted  as  raw  material  to  make  a  nurse  from^  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  not 
[this  or  that  clu^^s  of  society,  but  native    kindness   of  heart,  gentleness, 

iweetness^  cheerfulness,  and  love  of  nursing  work,  which  are  happily 
l/ound  in  some  persona  of  all  classes.  If  good-nature  is  not  born  in  the 
jiippHcant,  ia  vain  you  train  her.  Kindness  is  Nature^s  gift.  There  is 
LTiothiug  so  exliaustingly  enervating  as  trying  to  be  kind  when  you  don't 
fleel  so,  and  the  object  of  your  forced  kindness  never  mistakes  it  for  the 

real  thing.  It  may,  then,  well  take,  as  Miss  Lonsdale  says,  one,  two, 
lor  even  three  years'  regular  and  severe  training  to  bring  down  the 
Imere  sentiments  of  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  bitten  with  a  fashionable 
{•fn'tnia,  until  she  can  aflFect  the  doing  various   menid   offices    fur   the 

Slick  of  the  despised  poor.  But  I  have  seen  many  a  poor  man*s  wife 
Ibocome  a  most  skilful  nurse  in  as  many  weeks,  and  m^  belief  is  that 
j those  of  the  poor  who  are  naturally  kind,  and  have  fair  abilities,  make 
lictter  nurses  for  the  poor  than  do  the  subjects  of  a  fashionable  mania. 
J I  have  watched  some  of  the  nurses  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  their  years  of 
Iciuty,  and  have  wondered  if  any  coidd  ever  think  it  true  that  there  is  no 
r place  of  fit  reward  for  service  so  sweetly,  kindly,  and  skilfully  rendered 

lo  the  sick,  with  labour  so  unsparing  yet  so  poorly  paid  for  here.     And 

now  to  see  these  women  sneered  at  in  a  widdy-rcad  Review  as  '*of  the 
,  <:lass  to  which  the  domestic  charwoman  belongs,^'  and  spoken  of  as  if 
^delected   by  the  hospital   authorities  for  their  low    character  and  bad 

habits,  is  so  cruel  it  cannot  go  unanswered.    Let  me  commend  to  these 

I  *^  sisters  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,^'  George  Herbert's  sweet  lines, 

*'  3tjin  ia  God's  nuagc,  but  a  poor  man  18 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot,  Iwth  images  regard/' 


joid  ask  them  to  believe  a  thing  which  in  observing  them  you  might  at 
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least  suppose  them  to  forget,  that  such  truth  applies  (o  poor  womcirl 
well.  But  the  mere  wish  to  go  to  bca¥cn  fur  duiug  deeds  of  '*  charity'* 
OQ  a  despised  class  rarely  leads  to  much  real  ktndQess,  and  is  ii^ 
criterion  of  the  presence  of  the  heartfelt  helpfuhjes*  which  is  the  ttative 
gift  requisite  in  a  nurse,  and  which  is  just  as  likely  to  be  foftnd  io  t 
poor  woman.  Why,  if  Miss  Lonsdale  will  turn  to  the  Prayer-bookf 
whose  words,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  are  never  far  from  at  leaat  the 
outside  of  a  '^sister  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,"  she  will  read  ''He 
fashioneth  their  hearts  alike ;  **  and  that  the  poet-king  spoke  hot 
simple  truth  of  all  classes,  any  who  have  seen  our  poor  nurses  workia^ 
at  Guv's  may  know  well.  Or  if  she  will  take  an  author  on  a  stubjeei 
antilhetically  cognate  with  her  own  ^'  Sister  Dora  ^*  she  will  find  in 
Lej^h  Richmond's  '^Annals  of  the  Poor"  evidcucc  of  a  fund  of  kittd- 
ness  in  the  poor  not  to  be  despised  when  you  want  good  nucsea* 

I  will  here  quote  what  Miss  Lonsdale  dares  to  say  of  the  staff 
of  nurses  with  which  the  matronly  care  oS  Miss  Loag,  under  tlit 
suiKjnHsion  of  the  Treasurer,  supplied  Guy's  Hospital.  After  sneering 
saying  they  arc  from  the  class  to  which  the  domestic  charwoman  belongiy 
she  describes  our  nurses  as  follows ; — 

"  Taken  into  the  hogpiral  after  a  superficial  inquiry  or  no  inquiry  into  theif 
character  .  .  «  »  .  at  the  end  of  three  montlis,  iess  or  mare,  nccording  lo  ths 
convenience  of  the  matron  ,.•.,  these  women  wouJd  be  promoted    to  tlvi 

position  of  head  nurses Physically  and  morally  untrained  £3  they  wero*  thej 

were  then  immediately  liable  to  be  put  in  charge  of  patients  wl^o  were  more  or 
less  seriously  ill,  by  day  or  by  night  as  the  case  might  be ;  the  main  dnty  whidi 
was  inculcated  on  them  from  their  first  acquaiutance  with  hospitil  y-  Jng^ 

that  they  must  Etudy  the  character  and  special  requirements  and  i^  ibe 

partieylar  medical  man  or  surgeon  imder  whom  ihey  were  placed,  w^ilh  a  viww  of 
gaining  his  approbation  by  every  means  in  their  power,  •  ,  .  *  .  In  the  cveningp 
by  arrangement  with  the  matron,  'who  was  a  kind  of  upper  s<.'r^Mnt  or  !  er, 

the  old-ix^sliioned  head  nurse  went  out  to  take  her  hardly  earned  too 

oftea,  aJas !  at  the  nearest  public-house*  She  came  back  at  the  regulatiou  hour^ 
more  or  less  the  worse  for  drink  as  the  case  might  be,  and  went  to  bed  to  sleep 

oiTthe  effects  of  it;   no  inquiry  was  made  into  her  condition I  am  hx 

from  saying  that  every  nurse  under  the  old  system  was  drunken  or  dissolttt(%  bat 
1  do  say  that,  as  a  rule^  their  moral  character  was  uaaatiaikctoiy/' 

Now  if  that  description  were  true,  it  would  cover  with  disgrace  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  care  of  the  sick  in  Guy's  up  to  October,  1879. 
But  it  is  not  true ;  nothiug  but  a  jjlca  of  ignorance  could  save  it* 
author  from  the  taint  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The  same  official 
informant  will  describe  for  me  the  true  derivation^  character  -  * 
supervision  of  the  nurses.      Dr.  Steele  says  : — 

**  Day  and  night  nurses  were  selected  from  tlie  ordinary  class  of  domtftk  ! 
serv^anls,  from  which  tlie  great  bulk  of  high-chiss  nurses  is  still  '  V  '       ^*^fi 

gTttdunl  refinement  which  has  taken  place  among  most  ranks  of  ^o 

itiHuenced  tins  branch,  and  in  hoepitai  life  has  rendered  it  nc<'»  u  /  i  .  i*.jn.f» 
the  ordinary  nurae  of  many  important  duties  associated  with  tijc  it  !•  -  ,  •  tf  f*kk 
room,  which   their  predecessors  cheeriully  fuililled.     From  iLI  !< 

addition  was  made  lo  the  nursing  stafl',  about  teu  years  t\^o,  T-y  ti 

of  ward  maids»  young  woTuen  of  good  character  w*ho  pi  't> 

nursings  but   wIjq    aH^s^Isted   the    nurses   in   cle[unn 
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roviidons  and  medicines,  and  who  made  themselves  otherwise  useful  in  ward 
vork.     These  young  women  were  fed  and  lodged  in  the  hospital,  and  it  occasionally 
happened  that  Bonie  of  their  number  aspired  to  h<j  nurses,  and  if  it  could  he 
8ho\>'n  that  they  had  been  attentive  to  their  duties^  and  had  had  a  fair  education, 
key  were  permitted  to  act  as  ^sistant  or  probation  nurses  for  a  time^  to  test  their 
i  for  the  new  calling,  at  a  wage  considerably  less  than  what  they  had  received 
ward  maids.     The  greater  number  of  the  nursea,  however,  five-sixths  of  the 
rhole,  were    applicants  of  gool  character,   who  thought    they    had  a  special 
oeation  for  the  work,  some  of  whotu  had  previously  been  at  other  hospitals,  and 
had  to  undergo  a  probation  of  af  letut  six  mjntks  before  Uiey  were  appointed 
special  duties,  and  then  only  under  the  aupftrvision  of  an  experienced  sister, 
rho  was  responsible  for  the  nurse's   elEciency*      Nobody  is  aware  of  the  duty 
eing  inculcated  on  them  to  study  the  fancies  of  the  doctor.     No  special  arrange- 
was  ever  mide  by  Mtst?  Iioag  concerning  ward  maids  taking  the  duties  of 
burses,  aa  she  always  made  provision  that  the  assistant  nurae  should  be  present  in 
lie  word  during  the  head  nurse*^  absence.     The  charge  that  the  nurse  went  to  the 
public-house  and  camo  home  the  worse  for  drink,  is  a  gross  libel  on  a  claaa  ot 
defenceless  women.     The  nurste  invariably  reported  herself  on  her  return  to  the 
flter ;  who,  if  she  had  seen  anything  wrong  in  her  conduct,  would  have  rt^ported 
be  same  to   the  matron.     There  are  no  facts  to  prove  the  assertion  in  the  state- 
aen  t.     To  allow  a  nurse  her  recreation  at  the  time  the  medical  man  makes  his 
Hfiit  is  simply  absurd.     If  the  women  are  respectable,  there  can  be  no  possible 
"jectiou  to   their  visiting  their  frienda  from  Bvq  to  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at 
b;    the  women  prefer  it,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  their  wishes  should  be  con- 
ed.- 

Such  is  Dr,  Steele's  description  of    the   nurses    at   Guy's^   and  Dr. 

teelcj    whose     sterling    uprightness    ia    above    any    praise    of    miucj 

as  been    twenty-five  years  at  Guy*s    watching    every    detail    of   the 

ursing.      But  Miss  Lonsdale,  who  gives  no  proof  of  her  statements, 

ad  only  been  at  Guy^s  about  as  many  daySj  and  those  days  were  not 

tider  what  she  calls  the  old  system,  but  under  the  "  new  system/'  in 

other  words  the  new  matron.     Long   before    Miss  Lonsdale  came,  the 

Id  nurses  to  the  number  of  sixty,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  had  left  the 

n-jspitaL      How  then  could  she^  without    advancing  one  tittle  of  proof, 

ite  these  bitter  slanders  upon  women  whom  she  had  never  even  seen? 

t  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  sixty  or  more  women  who  recently  left 

uy's   through  the   new   matron's  actioUj   were   all   eagerly  taken   by 

ither  hospitals^  and  inquiry  was  not  made  as  to  character  in  more  than 

alf  a  dosseu  instances.     It   was   proof  enough,   both  of  chanicter  and 

ffficicncy,  that  they  had  been  trained  at  Guy^s.     The  physique  of  the 

old   nurses    would  be  some  test  of  character,     Bad  habits  bring  bad 

health  in    average   people.     And   on  this  point   it   may   be   said   that 

during  the  six   mouths   ending  Ist    December,    1879,    when   the   old 

nrses  left,  only  one   nurse   or   probationer  per  month   was  invalided  ; 

hereas  since  that  time,  that  is,  with  the  nurses  of  the  so-called  new 

flystem,  there  have  never   been   less   than  five  or  six  on   the  sick  list. 

And    this   is  particularly   to   the    point,   inasmuch    as  Miss   Lonsdale 

accuses  the  authorities  of  neglecting  the  health  of  the  nurses  up  to  the 

cw  matron's  arrival      In  fact,  it  is  the   general  opinion  of  the  medical 

ttaff  of  Guy's  that  the  nursing  under  the  new  system  or  new  matron 

fallen  off  thirty  per  cent,  at  least.     The  nurses  arc  less  strong  and 

skilful,  decidedly  so  as  a  general  rule,  although  three  or  four  women 
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%vlio  are  of  a  class  superior  to  the  general  mn^  anil  liavc  exceptional 
skill,  are  raaile  the  most  of,  and  put  prom'mcutly  forward  like  the  fine 
strawberries  ou  the  top  of  a  bad  punnet. 

It  would  be  strange  if  Miss  Lonsdale's  imagination  which  proves  no 
strong  in  fiction  when  dealing  with  our  nurses  of  the  day  houi-s,  did  not 
oflfer  creeping  pictures  of  the  wretches  who  glide  into  Guy^s  wardf  with 
the  dusk  as  night  nurses.  At  all  hospitals  it  is  known  how  dilBcult 
it  is  to  olitain  the  same  degree  of  attention  by  night  as  by  day*  Ami 
the  staff  of  Guy's  have  to  keep,  and  do  keep,  a  constant  eye  up<ju  the 
great  danger  of  abuse  which  at  once  creeps  in  on  any  system  if  dark- 
ness is  allowed  to  hide  from  the  watchful  care  of  the  day  the  course 
of  events  in  the  night.  As  to  our  authoress's  statomentSj  I  will  not 
again  follow  them  in  detail,  but  only  say  that  what  she  affirms  about 
our  night  nurses, — "  The  nurses  helped  themselves  from  the  patient'a 
private  store  of  food,  and,  wbenever  it  was  practicablcj  from  the 
patient's  allowance  of  w^inc  and  spirits  a»  well :  those  nurses  who 
were  not  too  sleepy,  washed  their  things,  tntis  converting  the  hospital 
into  a  drying-ground  for  thebeuefit  of  the  patients/^ — is  not  only  untrue 
but  malignantly  so ;  and  when  she  says  that  as  they  were  not  seen  by 
the  visiting  medical  staff,  *^  therefore  a  still  lower  and  less  intelligent  da«i 
of  women  might  with  propriety,  it  was  thought,  be  employed  on  night 
than  on  day  duty,  and  constantly  very  aged  and  feeble,  to  say  notbing 
of  hopelijssly  drimkcn,  women  were  considered  tit  for  nothing  else  but 
this  branch  of  duty,"  and  goes  on  to  affirm  that  a  night  nurse  mighty 
'^  hire,  as  she  called  it/'  a  charwoman  friend  to  do  her  duty, — wc:l 
reach  a  degree  of  freedom  of  Miss  Lonsdale's  imagination,  with  iUj 
ready  turn  for  colouring  things  with  theft  of  wines  and  spirits,  and^ 
general  intoxication,  which  we  suppose  is  a  masterpiece  of  her  power  of 
counter-touch,  and  will  act  as  a  foil  to  the  sketch  of  "  Sister  Donu** 
But  a  better  knowledge  of  the  poorer  women  would  have  surely  kept 
Miss  Lonsdale  from  thus  making  a  public  sacrifice  of  their  characier. 
Fcr  the  ugh  no  sympathetic  pen  has  given  highly- coloured  sketch^  of 
tleir  lives,  and  tliough  in  Miss  Lonsdale  s  touches  they  look  wretchc* 
indeed  beside  Sister  Dora,  yet  is  it  not  as  when  the  man  in  the  fabie, 
to  prove  man's  superiority,  showed  the  lion  the  painted  figure  of  a  mau 
overpowering  a  lion  ;  the  lion  replied,  '*  But  suppose  a  lion  bad  made 
that  picture  ?  "  And,  indeed,  I  should  be  glad  now  to  sec  the  life  of  a 
poor  Guy's  nurse  by  another  poor  and  sympathetic  Guy's  nurse  who 
possessed  Miss  Lonsdale's  graphic  power.  Then  might  more  accift 
good  than  Sister  Dora's  find  as  open  a  reward.  But  alas  I  if  instdid  of  j 
pictures  it  is  truth  you  want,  how  are  you  to  get  it  ?  The  Imtli  of] 
any  life  is  so  hard  to  find.  The  story  of  a  life  founded  on  fairbi  ii 
so  easy  to  tell  if  you  are  gra]»hic.  And  the  |mbUc  want  a 
good  story  rather  than  a  true  one.  Truth  and  fact  in  stories 
arc  in  such  queer  relation,  for  truth  may  be  compared  to  the  cour^ie  of 
the  wind,  and  a  fact  to  a  ship  under  sail  moving  in  and  by  means  of 
the  wind*     One  often  sees  that  the  ship  may  run  very  nearly  contmy 
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wind  (so  that  sailiug  ships  actually  cross  each  other  ia  the  offing 
going  in  opposite  tUrcctious  by  the  same  wind)  :  this  Is  done  by 
managing  the  rudder  of  the  ship.  And,  similarly,  by  influencing  the 
rudder  of  a  fact  it  may  be  made  to  run  very  nearly  opposite  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Of  course  this  is  only  in  appearauce^  as  seen  by 
onlookers ;  but  theu  suppose  tlie  whole  thing  may  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  onlookers.  Thus  can  facts  be  warped  across  the  course  of  truth, 
and  so  warped  by  a  certain  oblicjue  obedieuce  to  trutli  itself.  I  recom- 
mend this  mystery  to  the  coasideratiou  of  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  able  study 
of  the  origin  of  myths  and  folklore  r  for  which  study  Saint  Dora  bids 
fair  to  become  quite  a  striking  instance  during  the  transitory  summer- 
day  memory  of  Mudie- readers. 

Dr.  Steele  thus  states  the  fact  with  reference  to  our  night  nurses  *-^ 
**  The  night  nurses  were  selected  from  probationer  nurseStBud  acted  as  night 
ourses  before  being  taken  on  duy  duty,  la  consequence  of  the  uogenlal  character 
of  their  work,  they  were  paid  £2  more  annimlly  than  the  day  nurses;  with  one  or 
Iwo  exceptions  they  were  never  either  aged  or  feeble;  and  the  charge  of 
drunkennesii  levelled  :tt  them  can  b^  i^ternly  denied  by  those  who  were  put  in 
authority  over  them.  If  a  nij^ht  nurse  were  not  equal  to  her  duty  and  wished  to 
be  relieved  of  a  night's  work,  filio  applied  to  the  luatron^  who  employed,  as  a 
substitute,  an  experienced  woniaii  in  the  partial  employ  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
nurse  had  to  forfeit  aa  equivfdont  piu't  of  her  pay.  This  is  the  charwouiaa  friend 
Miss  Loiifdale  refers  to  as  being  hired." 

It  thus  appears  from  Dr.  Steele's  statement  that  the  night  nurses 
were  better  paid  ;  that  far  from  being  worn*out  women  their  term  of 
night  duty  came  before  their  term  of  day  duty  ;  and  their  character  was 
good.  I  must  again  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  characterise  Miss  Lons- 
dalc'a  statements.  But  Miss  Lousdalcj  as  usual^  contrasts  with  her 
imaginary  night  nurses  of  the  *'  old  system,"  her  equally  imaginary 
night  nurses  of  the  '^  new  system/*  who  thus  appear  : — 

**  The  night  and  day  nurses  are  all  of  one  chias,  recognised  only  as  regularly 
trained  head  nurses,  and  tlnay  take  it  in  turns  to  perform  night  and  ihiy  duty. 
In  some  cases  the  sisters  also  take  it  in  regular  turns  to  act  as  night  superin- 
tendents,'^ 

This  may  do  very  well  as  a  fancy  sketch,  but  let  me  cite  a  lady  night 
supcrinteudent,  who,  under  the  newest  system,  bad  charge  of  one  of 
the  best  managed  small  hospitals  in  London.  This  lady  allowed  mc  to 
take  down  her  words  as  follows  : — 

**The  hospital  had  lifty-aix  bads,  and  the  superintendence  of  these  was  frequently 
as  much  jis  I  could  properly  do.  In  slack  times  I  might  have  managed  one  liundred 
beds.  The  dtfhcul by  arose  chiefly  through  the  fact  that  many  new  and  untrained 
nurses  were  fir^t  put  u]>ou  night  work  ;  of  these  there  was  gener^dly  one  decent  one. 
The  night  nurije  who  doe3  her  duty  must  bo  a  very  good  woman,*' 

So  much  for  Miss  Lonsdale's  boast  of  "regularly  trained  head  nurses 
*  .  .  .  night  and  day."  But  here  I  wish  to  notice,  as  evidence  of  the 
fitness  of  Miss  Lonsdale ^s  sketches  for  real  life,  the  above  very  able  lady's 
vtatcment  of  the  amount  of  work  she  could  accomplish — viz.,  fifty  to 
one  hundred  beds,  and  then  bring  forward  Miss  Lonsdale's  ideal  night- 
iipcrin  tend  cut  whfi  should  hv.  ^'  in  charge  of  probably  the  whole  number 
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of  patients  contained  in  tlie  hospital  during  tlic  night,  and  responftible 
for  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  night  nurses/'  The  heds  zit  Guy'g 
m*e  695,  in  thirty  wards.  Now  the  reader  may  imagine  the  position  of 
a  night-superintendent  appointed  to  the  care  of  this  vast  g:athering,  or 
rather  vast  scattering,  of  sick  persons  admitted  to  thcGUj  beds  by  a  kind 
of  competition  in  severity  of  illness,  let  alone  the  care  of  all  tlie  nurses, 
and  he  will  understand  why  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Guy's 
Hospital  think  it  necessary  that  the  sister  of  every  ward  shouhl  still  be 
held  responsible  at  night  in  case  of  serious  occurrences  in  her  ward. 
She  knows  the  cases  ;  and  every  sister  is  anxious  to  be  called  should 
danger  arise  to  a  patient  of  hers.  The  doctors  have  no  objection  to  & 
night-superintendentj  whose  office  it  should  be  to  keep  the  nurses 
their  duty  if  necessary,  and  it  appears  more  necessary  with  the  nei 
nurses :  such  an  officer  would  Ijc  welcomed  by  the  medical  staff,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  see  the  nursing  of  the  hospital  done  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

And,  indeedj  there  can  bs  no  doubt  that -Miss  L:>n3dale  has  been 
misled  into  making  the  unsparing  yet  utterly  groundless  charges 
with  which  her  paper  is  redolent,  by  overlooking  this  truth — a  truth 
perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  watched  the  progress  of  Guy's 
Hospital  under  Mr.  Turner's  rule — namely:  That  the  nursing  at  Guy's  has 
long  been  advancing  in  the  quality  and  efficiency  clairaal  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  so-called  "  new  system/^  So  that  the  nursing  at  Gur'Sj 
without  being  perfect,  has  long  been  very  good,  and  increasingly  good. 
The  only  things  that  the  **  new  system'-  has  brought  to  Guy's  are  : 
(I)  the  new  matron  ;  (2)  very  formal  caps  and  collars  upon  the  nursing 
women  ;  and  (3)  too  often  a  lugubrious  grey  oppressive  air  as  they  move 
around  the  beds^  stifling  to  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness*  These  pheno* 
mena,  with  the  addition  of  (4)  a  few  soUdisant  "  lady  pupils/'  who  have 
come  to  the  hospital  under  an  incorrect  description,  being  really 
trained  nurses,  form  all  that  the  '*^new  system"  has  added  to  Guy's.  Wc 
have  long  had  whatever  efficiency  in  nursing  any  mere  system  can  give, 
and  our  nurses  are  good  or  bad  according  as  more  or  less  can  be  got 
out  of  each  by  patient  and  skilful  training.  But  this  '*  new  system" 
tries  to  include  (5)  something  in  the  way  of  a  mysterious  sistcrhoodi 
**  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,"  and  we  do  not  want  that.  Our 
unanimous  opinion  is  that  religious  sisterhoods  injure  English 
Protestant  Hospitals,  render  them  more  expensive  and  less  efficient, 
and  introduce  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  feeling.  Bat  we  hope 
there  is  no  real  danger  of  any  religious  sisterhood  establishing  itJiclf 
at  Guy^s,  and  what  is  grieved  over  iu  this  affair  of  the  so-called  *'  new 
system"  is  not  so  much  what  it  created  as  what  it  destroyed,  in 
sending  away  sixty  really  good  nurses*  So  that  our  "*'  nties  liaf 
played  the  part  of  that  dog  in  the  fable  which  let   go  si*  to 

shadow.      For  as  to  the  sisters  and  nurses  which  have  come  ia  place  af 
those  who  are  gone,  we  find  them  to  be  for  the  most  pur*  '  ^    '  ^ 

whose  relative  inefficiency  is  very   imperfectly   suppl 
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matroaj  and  her  impractical>le  niles,  hltbcrto  ouly  promulgated  to 
be  forthwith  found  unsuitable  and  withdrawn. 

Miss  Lousdale's  representation'  of  the  contest  at  Guy's  as  a  struggle 
between  ''  old"  and  "  new^'  aystera  docs  not  correspond  with  the  facts 
of  the  cose.      On  thi«  point  Dr,  Steele  says : — 

^*  TliC  BtTuggle  between  the  Treii3urer  and  the  medical  stafT  was  not  as  to  the 
manner  ia  which  the  nursing  of  the  hospital  should  be  conductedj  so  much  as 
with  refiirence  to  the  capacity  of  u  lady  wUom  the  Treasurer  had  appointed  to 
tftke  the  supervision  of  tbe  nursing  department,  and  who  from  want  of  tact  and 
discernment  at  the  outset,  led  the  medical  atati'  not  unreasonably  to  suppose  that 
utterly  unsuited  fi>r  the  ofhce/' 

here  the  intelligent  public  will  see  the  secret  of  the  bitternes* 
of  ^hit  outburst.  The  medical  oRlcers  of  the  hospital  unanimously 
desire^  for  good  reasonsj  that  the  object  of  the  matron  shall  still  ba,  as 
it  has  hitherto  beeoj  to  Hnd  good  nurses  for  Guy's  wards;  whereas- 
the  new  ideai  or  so-called  systeiOj  is  to  make  the  object  of  nursing  at 
Guy's,  not  the  nursing  of  the  sick  at  Guy^s,  but  the  training  of  nurses 
for  private  families. 

The  reader  of  Miss  Lonsdalc^s  paper  might  be  struck  with  this — 
that  she  never,  or  hardly  ever,  says  a  word  about  the  sick.  The  nursc^ 
who  should  be  the  means  of  relienng  the  sick,  is  made  an  end  in  herself. 
And  I  will  say  further,  that  the  so-called  "  new  system''  sacrifices  the 
good  of  the  patient  to  the  training  of 
opposed  by  the  doctors.  I  could  give 
prore  this  assertion^  but  will  now  only 
new  matron  aims  to  take  away  all 
relation  to  the  ward  and  the  patients ;  making  her  a  moving 
object,  sent  from  ward  to  ward  by  the  matron  that  she  might  be 
**  trained/'  whilst  the  wretched  patient,  recently  from  under  some 
terrible  operation,  to  the  management  of  whose  peculiar  susceptibilities 
the  nurse  has  just  become  accustomed,  is  subjected  suddenly  to  a 
woman  who  knows  nothing  about  him,  and  who  agonises  him  by  her 
want  of  experience  of  the  way  he  is  most  easily  turned. 

Yet  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  private  persons  should  suffer 
for  the  public  good ;  and  on  this  principle  that  the  pains  of  the 
patients  should  be  allowed,  if  thereby  nurses  could  be  trained  at  Guy^s 
in  a  superior  manner,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  But  I  will 
now  show  why  nurses  cannot  be  trained  at  Guy's  up  to  the  high 
standard  private  nurses  should  attain,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  where 
they  c^n  be  so  trained.  Let  any  one  read  Miss  Lees',*  or  still  better 
Miss  Wood's,  excellent  Manual  on  Nursing, f  and  he  will  more  readily 
understand  what  I  am  gning  to  say,  which,  however,  is  not  abstruse. 
Shortly  stated,  the  fact  is  that  nursing  with  thcuc  ladies  is  an  art  that 
includes  those  proceedings  which  at  Guy's  Hospital  arc  practised  by  the 
studeuts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  skill  in  them.  When 
Mm  Lonsdale  says   nurses  do   not  nurse   at  Guy's,   the  question,  of 

•  **  Handbook  for  ttoqntiLl  Sinters, "by  Florence  L^es. 
+  *•  Handbook  of  Xiirsing/*  by  Catherine  Jane  Wood. 
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oourse  is,  what  she  means  by  '^nursing."  Throughout  her  paper 
runs,  in  more  or  less  insulting  terms,  the  assertion  that  our  sisters 
and  nurses  are  ignorant  of  nursing ;  our  sister,  she  says,  ''  had  ncrer 
seen  nursing  practised,  much  less  had  she  been  taught  to  nurse  herself; 
she  was  therefore  not  only  wholly  incapable  of  training  her  nurses  and 
probationers,  but  she  was  unaware  of  her  own  ignorance,**  and  our 
nurses  "  learnt,  it  is  true,  all  that  their  superiors  were  able  to  teach 
them  about  the  art  of  nursing,  but  being  totally  without  experience  of 
their  own,  physically  and  morally  untrained  they  were/* 

To  my  colleagues  at  Guy*s  the  most  inexplicable  parts  of  the  curioiw 
squib  which  Miss  Lonsdale  has  been  allowed  to  let  off  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  arc  the  extraordinary  statements  she  makes  as  to  the  utter 
want  of  knowledge  of  nursing,  which  characterised  the  women  who  were 
our  sisters,  and  the  immoral  drunkards  who  took  the  place  of  trained 
nurses  at  Guy's.  What  then  is  the  nursing  unknown  to  Guy*s  nurses  ? 
In  vain  wc  ask.  Miss  Lonsdale  says  we*  doctors  arc  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  learning  : — 

"  Eveu  were  the  medical  men  allowed  to  see  clearly,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  would  be  able  to  distinguish  good  from  bad  nursing  except  by  results.  A 
doctor  is  no  more  necessarily  a  judge  of  the  details  of  nursing,  than  a  nurse  is 
acquainted  with  the  properties  and  effects  of  the  administration  of  certain  drugs." 

What  are  all  these  mysterious  details  of  nursing  of  which  doctors  are 
not  judges  ? — which  it  takes  "  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  of  severe 
training**  to  acquire  ;  which  doctors  cannot  know  '^  except  by  results,'* 
and  not  even  so,  because  "  they  do  not  see  very  far,**  and  which  the 
'•'  nurses  take  care  that  their  eyes  shall  be  blinded  to.**  In  the  name 
of  goodness  what  is  all  this  occult  and  recondite  mystery  ?  It  is  of 
no  use  asking.  It  is  like  pursuing  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  as  the 
old  riddle  says,  like  Neptune,  it  is  '^  a  seeking  what  does  not  exist.**  It 
is  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  the  lady  nurse  :  to  compare  lofty 
things  with  lowly,  it  is  as  visionary  as  Mrs.  Gamp's  great  standard  of 
excellence,  Mrs.  Harris.  Nurses,  you  know,  are  an  imaginative  class. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  simply  nonsense  to  talk  thus  of  a  mystery  of 
nursing  hidden  from  the  shortened  sight  of  the  doctor.  True  there 
may  be  things  important  in  the  minds  of  lady  pupils  which  would 
not  be  seriously  noticed  by  surgeons  or  physicians,  as  when  one  of 
these  young  lady  pupils  recently  wished  for  turpentine  and  a  feather  to 
tease  from  the  depth  of  the  skin  of  a  poor  person*s  feet  such  remains  of 
■the  grime  of  years  as  soap  and  water  would  not  touch,  so  that  his  foot 
should  be  quite  snow-white  like  her  own.*  But  the  fretting  of  the 
sick  poor  with  mortifying  and  frivolous  trivial  attentions  is  the  least  of 
the  risks  they  may  run  at  the  hands  of  trained  nurse  lady-pupils. 

In  passing,  however,  I  would  here  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  that  the 
poor,  whose  circumstances  keep  them  roughly  cleansed,  are  well  aware 
Slow  much  nicer  it  is  to  have  tender  white  feet,  if  you  can  afford  it ; 
nnd    they  are   sensitive   enougli   to  feel  the  subtle  touch   of  offensive 

•  A  fact. 
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Btipcriority  luvoIvTd  la  impossibly  scriipiiloiis  attentioti  from  a  fashion- 
able mauia,  from  whom  they  would  shrink  if  their  legs  would  carry 
them.  And  I  speak  their  feelings  fully  when  I  say  that  to  fix  upon  thetn^ 
when  ill,  frivolitiea  which  they  would  escape  if  well,  i^  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  weakness  in  a  way  little  conducive  to  the  kiud  object  of 
a  charity  endowed  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  comiuon  serise  is  a  fir*t 
requisite  when  you  mean  kindness  to  an  inferior ;  some  sense  which  is 
common  to  you  and  your  inferiors.  I  would  refer  ray  readers  to  a  great 
woman^s  searching  analysis  of  the  mental  nature* of  the  French  po^r."'^ 
The  poor  arc  much  the  same  in  England  according  to  my  observation. 

But  the  right  line  in  this  not  unimportant  aspect  of  the  case  must 
be  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  person  attending  the  sick  poor — feelings 
which  arc  perhaps  felt  more  truly  sisterly  by  those  who  know  the  taste 
of  poverty.  There  is,  however,  a  far  more  serious  direction  in  which 
the  would-be  imitators  of  the  semi- my th ical  *^  Sister  Bora^'  will  find  that 

heir   place  is  not   Guy's  Hospital,  and  that  is  in  such  instances  as  the 
following :   A  '^  lady  pupiP'  at   Guy's  recently  turned  a   typhoid  fever 
tient  over   to  wash   his    back,   contrary  to    the    physician*s    express 

frdcr,  indeed  such  a  thing  at  such  a  time  put  his  life  in  immioenc 
'risk;  when  it  was  well  said  that  at  that  time  "he  should  not  move 
from  his  bed  if  the  house  were  on  fire/'  Also  an  obviously  dying 
wretch  was  set  groaning  up  and  put  through  the  regulation  wash, 
though  he  was  expected  to  die  in  a  few  hours,  and  did  die  in  less.      Such 

hings  as  tfiese  we  doctors  ara  able  to  see  and  to  know,  and  we  will 

LOt  allow  them ;  holding  as  wc  do  that  nursing  mu^t  be  as  hitherto — 
subordinate  to  our  judgment. 

In  short,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  nursing  and  nursing, 
hospital  imr-ning  and  private  nurnng,  and  the  whole  disturbance  at 
Guy's  arises  from  these  ladies  not  seeing  the  distinction.  Miss  Lonsdale 
scarcely  dares  say  that  the  sick  at  Guy's  are  not  properly  nursed*  What 
she  says  is  that  the  niurses  do  not  properly  nurse  them.  But  there  arc  not 
only  the  nurses  at  Guy's;  there  are  the  students — about 450  students  to 
about  600  patients;  and  these  students  take  all  the  higher  nursing  into 
their  own  hands,  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  it.  Higher  nursing  is 
minor  surgery.  A  glance  through  the  contents  of  Miss  Lees*  or  Miss 
Wood's  book  will  show  that  the  trained  nurse  looks  to  the  application 
of  surgical  bandages  of  various  kinds,  dressing  wounds,  cupping, 
arrangements  for  preserving  certain  temperature  of  parts,  kc. 

But  at  Guy's  a  nurse  does  not  do  these  things,  because  they  are 
always  done  by  the  students.  At  Guy's  a  nurse  is  expected  to  be 
strong  enough  and  skilled  enough  to  lift  or  raise  a  patient  with  the  least 
possible  fatigue  and  suffering  on  his  part,  to  keep  his  bed  nice,  to  cleverly 
change  his  personal  and  bed  linen,  to  present  his  food  in  fit  form,  and 
persuasively  aid  his  taking  it  if  he  is  very  ill ;  to  attend  well  to  his 
cleanliness;  and,  beyond  this,  to  wait  upon  the  medical  officers,  senior 
and  junior,  in  theii'  attendance  on  the  pat'cuts,  and  to  obey  the  direc- 
•  George  Sand,  "  Ppomein«ks  autour  dun  Village  '* 
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tions  given  by  the  doctor.  I  need  not  tell  anyone  who  knows  Guy's, 
that  all  this  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  and  increasingly  well  done, 
at  that  hospital.  The  sisters  of  our  wards  were  trained  in  and  brought 
up  to  all  this,  and  no  person  was  admitted  as  under  nurse  until  she  had 
had  six  months'  practice  in  all  this  as  a  probationer,  and  had  acquitted 
herself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  experienced  sister  and  of  the  matron. 

To  deny  the  name  of  nursing  to  these  duties, — to  teach  nurses  to 
claim  to  be  superior  to  waiting  upon  the  junior  medical  office-holders  of 
the  hospital  according' to  the  spirit  of  Miss  Lonsdale^s  complaint,  yix., — 

"  Unnecessary  annoyances  which  thoughtless  young  men  constantly  inflict 
upon  the  more  refined  class  of  nurses" — [observe!  not  of  patients  /] — "he  looks  upon 
them  as  mainly  there  to  answer  his  questions,  to  prepare  his  dressings,  to  wait 
upon  him  while  he  performs  his  duties  to  the  patients,  and  finally  to  set  right 
any  disorder,  and  to  clear  away  any  mess  that  he  may  choose  to  make  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties.  This  last  mentioned  task  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable," 
all  this  must  set  such  women  above  their  proper  duties  as  hospital  nurses. 
There  may  be  nurses  who  are  of  too  refiined  a  class  to  prepare  dressings 
and  clear  away  after  the  students.  But  Miss  Wood's  advice  as  thus 
expressed,  "only  let  her  leave  her  fine-ladyism  at  home;  do  not  let  har 
come  fancying  hospital  work  is  a  pleasant  dilettantism,"*  may  be  of 
use  to  such  '^  more  refined  class  of  nurses."  At  any  rate  their  place  is 
not  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Their  place  is  at  some  hospitals  where  there  are 
no  students  or  few  students,  and  where  the  nurses  themselves  can 
perform  the  duties  in  question,  and  if  possible  have  other  persons  to 
wait  upon  them.  At  Guy's,  nurses  have  always  willingly  done  the 
more  menial  work  which  is  and  must  continue  to  be  their  proper 
service  so  long  as  we  have  450  students  to  obtain  practice  from  the 
cases  of  GOO  patients.  If  we  took  away  these  duties  from  the  students 
and  gave  them  to  the  nurses,  there  might  come  a  time  when  doctors 
would  perchance  know  as  little  about  nursing  as  Miss  Lonsdale 
erroneously  supposes  them  now  to  do.  But  we  cannot  at  Guy's  give  the 
higher  nursing  up  to  the  nurses.  It  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
medical  school  that  the  higher  nursing  should  be  done  by  the  students. 

We  may  here  find  some  explanation  of  Miss  Lonsdale's  paper  which 
would  bring  it  within  the  borderland  of  rational  productions,  in  spite  of 
its  spirit  of  violent  pique.  If  so,  the  lady  did  try  to  mean  something, 
although  she  must  have  grown  so  angry  and  dangerous  to  herself,  and 
in  a  less  degree  to  others,  as  not  to  see  the  point  in  question.  To 
properly  recognise  this  point  will  clear  up  the  whole  '^  present  crisis  at 
Guy's  Hospital." 

That  sweet  illusion,  the  repudiation  of  which  by  the  medical  officers 
so  much  disturbs  Miss  Lonsdale,  the  dream  that  at  some  not  distant 
day  the  ideal  nurse  of  Miss  Lees'  book  would  be  trained  at  Guy's  under 
happy,  high-born,  radiant  sisters,  whose  sidelong  influence  on  the  now 
unspeaknblc  students  and  doctors  would  gradually  raise  them  from 
their  present  incredible  habits ; — that  sweet  illusion  she  must  see  fade 
further  from  her  vision. 

•  "A  Handbook  of  Nursing,"  by  Catherine  Jane  Wood,  pp.  40,  41. 
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'But  I  ought  to  develop  more  clearly  the  point  now  iu  question — 
tLamelyi  the  ditferciice  between  hospital  and  private  nursing.  I  be- 
lieve there  could  not  be  just  now  a  more  beneticial  social  impulse  than 
one  that  would  induce  women,  gentlewomen  by  birth  or  otherwise, 
to  establish  schools  of  higher  nursing  and  minor  surgery  at  any 
hospitals  that  hare  no  medical  schools,  or  at  the  parish  infirmaries. 
Such  schools  would  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  surgeons  of  those 
iQstitutionsi  who  would  for  proper  consideration  doubtless  undertake 
to  supervise  the  teaching  of  women  to  do  many  of  the  things  now  done 
at  Guy's  Hospital  by  the  dressers  and  reporters. 

The  modern  trained  nur^e  for  private  sick-rooms  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  sick  nurse  of  former  times.  But  she  is  not  nearly  what 
«he  might  be.  How  vastly  far  short  she  falls  of  the  ideal  nurse  of 
Miss  Wood's  Manual !  When  do  we  meet  in  private  sick-rooms  with 
nurses  who  can  keep  good  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  observing 
and  describing  the  various  symptoms  the  doctor  is  not  there  to  witness; 
who  can  use  bandages  aud  strapping  intelligently;  dress  autisepticuUy ; 
preserve  local  temperatures,  without  requiring  so  much  direction  that 
one  could  quicker  do  it  all  one's  self?  The  surgeon  or  physician  at  an 
hospital  which  has  a  medical  school  attached^  enjoys  a  great  advantage 
over  the  surgeon  or  physician  in  the  private  sick  room  because  he 
is  aided  by  skilled  students  as  dressers.  To  these  young  gentlemen 
fall  all  such  duties  as  bandaging,  dressing  wounds^  superintending  the 
use  of  baths  given  for  purposes  of  cure,  and  doing  numerous  other  of 
the  like  services,  such  as  form  the  lower  branches  of  what  is  called 
minor  Siurgery.  Especially,  they  undertake  all  the  reporting  of  the 
casesj  so  that  in  all  these  important  matters  belonging  to  the  private 
Qurse^  she  cannot  gain  experience  at  Guy^s.  Bnt  although  the  students 
of  Guy's  must  do  these  things  to  obtain  practice  in  them,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  nurses  should  not  be  trained  elsewhere  to  do 
the  work  of  dressers  and  reporters  ;  and  in  fact  to  become  as  invaluable 
in  the  private  sick-room  as  the  Guy's  dressers  are  at  the  hospital^ 

Here  is  a  great  future  branch  of  duty  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 
intelligent  women,  I  am  sure  that  medical  gentlemen  iu  private 
practice  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  nurses  so  trained  as 
to  be  to  them  the  equivalent  of  the  hospital  surgeon's  dresser  or 
reporter,  in  cases  requiring  the  like  degree  of  attention. 

If  intelligent  women  are  de^iirous  of  supplying  a  higfier  and  a  more 
lucrative  service  than  that  usually  rendered  by  women  in  the  sick- 
room»  it  is  quite  within  their  power.  High-class  nursing  may  bo  pnt 
on  a  far  better  footing  than  it  ever  will  be  put  upon  by  tlie  ravings  of 
a  fashionable  mania.  Let  ladies  found  schools  of  higher  nursing  and 
minor  surgery,  where  they  can  acquire  and  teach  a  degree  of  skill  which 
will  deserve  some  such  title  aa  '^  Dresser-nurse,''  With  a  good  "  Dresser- 
nurse  '*  in  the  home  of  Iiis  private  patientj  th6  doctor  in  attendance  could 
feel  the  same  satisfaction  in  the  intervals  between  his  visits,  as  he  now 
v^nly  envies  in  the  hospital  surgeou  who  knows  a  good  dresser  is  in  charge 
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uf  his  case  to  give  help  and  to  observe  and  record  progress*  Therel 
would  soon  be  a  demand  for  Dres>scr-nui*seSj  and  such  mi  office  shouUll 
be  well  paid^ — say  at  least  four  or  five  guineas  or  mare  per  weeluJ 
In  this  conntry  of  abounding  wealth,  so  raany  arc  ready  to  make  any| 
pecuniary  sacrifice  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  really  efficient  aidp 
that  nurses  capable  of  doing  duty  as  dressers  and  reporters  would  find] 
aiiiplc  demand  for  their  services* 

The  mistake  is  to  attempt  to  train  private  nurses  at  Guy*8.      I  cannot 
too  frequently  assert  that  the  practice  involved  in  acquiring  the  requisite 
skill  is  taken  up  1     the  students.     And,  indeed,  it  is  to  a  misconceptioa  I 
on  this  point  thai,  the  ''crisis'^   at  Guy's  owed   its  origiu*      For  at  firstl 
thought  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  where  the  arts  of  Medicine  and  | 
Surgery  are  studied  by  young  doctors,  there  the   art  of  nursing  would  ^ 
best  be  studied  by  young  nurses.      And  with  such  a  belief,  it  ia  easy  to 
become  quite  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  seeing   good  nursing   schools  at 
our  great  medical  schools.    It  seems  like  a  good  idea*    When  you  hear  it, 
you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  '*  Very  good  I  yes !  I  wonder  why  it  was  not 
thought  of  before  !*'     But  wait  a   little  !     Your  experience  has  surely  I 
shown  you  that  there  often  is  good  reason  why  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  afhiirs  do  not  do  things  which  seem  obviously  proper  to  you 
outside,  or  to  you  who  have  just  come  into  othce. 

And  if  the  above  considerations  had  been  duly  weighed  before  com* 
mitting  anybody  to  an  impracticable  course,  there  would  have  been  na 
crisis  at  Guy's.  I  had  with  me  this  morning  an  influential  Governoir 
and  Past  Almoner  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whose  name  would 
be  well-known.      This  gentleman  made  the  following  remarks : — 

"  For  the  last  25  or  30  years  there  has  be«n  no  condition  of  nursing  nt  St, 
BarUiolomew'swhich  would  justify  any  Bueh  description  a^  Miss  r  '  *  \  Our 
present  state  Is  one  of  improvement,  we  seek  to  improve  the   '.  of  our 

nurses,  nnd  we  are  50  per  cent  better  than  we  were,  and  are  going  un  aljwiy  and 
surely.  We  Lave  tlic  full  concurrence  of  onr  njcdicul  stalf,  who  are  working 
with  us  to  bring  about  an  advancement  aa  far  as  possible.  We  do  not  turn  our 
hospital  into  a  school  for  nursing,  having  a  1  way  a  in  view  the  preeminent  elaitns 
of  the  patients;  and  we^  of  coureej  exclude  any  religions  sisterhood.'' 

That  hospital  ia  not  praised  by  Miss  Lonsdale,  who  reserves  iicr 
praise  for  Charing  Cross,  King's  College,  and  St.  Thomasi^i*  Hospitals. 

And  here  I  beg  my  readers^  attention  to  the  faet  that  the  first  twa  | 
hospitals  praised  by  Miss  Lonsdale  are  nni*sed  by  the  Anglican  Sister- 
hood of  St.  John's  House.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  St.  Thomases 
Hospital,  which  shares  her  praise,  is  nnrsed,  bnt  everyone  knows  that 
hospital,  standing  a«t  a  handsome  elaborate  byword  of  %*ast  funds  spent 
in  architecture  and  decoration^  whilst  its  wards  are  empty  for  want  of 
money.  Now  if  the  spirit  of  St  Thomas*  should  lay  hold  upon  the 
resources  of  Guy's,  we  might  see  the  funds  of  Guy's  Hospital  spent  in 
decorations  and  extravagant  forms  of  nursing  whilst  the  wanis  which 
Mr*  lliomas  Turner's  prudent  management  added  to  the  hospital  might 
be  emptied  for  lack  of  money,  and  thus  would  come  about  a  state  of 
things  strangely  contrary  to   the  historic  economy  of  Guy's   H4)r!i|iii 
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wliereof  it  may  be  boasted  tliat  hitherto  ercry  available  penny  of 
[income  has  been  scrupulously  fleyoted  to  the  gootl  of  the  sick  poor, 
»  SL  Bartholomew^  T  repeat,  is  not  praised  by  ^lisa  Lonstlale ;  the  aim 
tof  its  Governors  is  not  reputation  in  a  fashionable  mania.  I  think  I 
iwhhj  say  that  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy^s  Hospitals  have  up  to  the 
[present  time  always  been  governed  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  above  quoted  I'emarks  of  ttie  St.  Bartholomew's  authority,  which 

[lie  allows  me  to  puhlishj  however,  exactly  describe   the  progress  and 

I  the  feeling   at  Guy's   Hospital.     Nursing    schools  and  sisterhoods  as 

little  suit  our  cii'cumstances  at   Guy's  as  they  suit   St^  Bartholomew's, 

and  are  no  more  likely  to  be  established  at  the  one  iJ^si  at  the  other. 

Let  me,  however,  here  clearly  state,  that  so  far  as  nursing  can  be 
taught  amongst  students^  Guy's  has  long  done  a  great  deal  indirectly  in 
Buch  training  of  nurses.  Under  Miss  Loag,  our  late  matron,  very  many 
women  learned  at  Guy's  all  that  constitutes  hospital  nursing,  \Vc  also 
had  many  lady  probationers  amongst  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  ladies  in 
charge  of  Nursing  Homes  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the  women 
trained  at  Guy^s  were  amongst  their  best  nurses,  I  have  heard  tliis 
commonly  remarked.  But  the  ditfercnce  between  the  late  matron's 
idea  or  "  system  "  and  the  new  matron's  idea  or  "  system"  is  this,  that 
the  late  matron's  principal  object  was  to  find,  train,  and  develop  good 

I  nurses  for  each  ward  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  to  be  plain,  that  is  the  duty  of 
S^ny  matron  of  Guy*s  Hospital.  Next,  she  tried  to  keep  the  nurses  thus 
tflevelo2><id,  and  use  them  for  the  good  of  the  patients  of  Guy's,  and  to  tliis 
cud,  after  their  probation  was  complete,  allowed  each  to  become  attached 
to  her  ward,  and  grow  proud  of  the  excellence  of  that  ward^  if  capable 
of  such  worthy  pride  as  petty  officers  have  in  their  regiment ;  growing 
also  attached  to  the  sister  of  the  ward,  so  that  the  prevailing  feeling 
was  one  of  harmony  within  each  ward,  with  resulting  cheerfulness  and 
mutual  trust,  favourable  to  that  atmosphere  of  good  hope  whicli  so  aids 
the  recovery  of  the  sick.  What  is  it  now  ?  If  the  new  matron,  with 
the  object  of  making  public  nurses,  instead  of  caring  for  Guy's  patients 

ias  her  duty  is^  takes  away  all  attachment  of  the  nurse  to  the  ward, 
moving  her  rapidly  from  ward  to  ward,  making  her  a  stranger  to 
the  aiater  temporarily  over  her,  what  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
fi  course  but  the  departure  of  all  the  friendliness  of  mutual  trust  from 
amongst  the  co-operators  in  the  wards,  replacing  for  friendly  regard 
and  cheerfulness  an  estraugement  which  chills  the  fceliDgs  that  surround 
the  sick :  and  all  with  the  object  of  training  private  nurses  w^here  only 
hospital  nurses  can  be  trained.  To  this  end  are  we  to  have  none  but 
new  '*  trained"  hands,  whilst  those  with  some  experience  successively 
leave  us  for  private  work  ?  Then  the  service  of  our  wards  will 
resemble  that  which  would  prevail  in  unfortunate  training  ships  if  they 
were  manned  with  *^trained^*  lads,  who,  unhardened  by  experience, 
might  lose  their  heads  in  a  gale  of  wind  to  the  fatal  danger  of  the 
^«hip«     Indeetl,  the  unflinching  promptitude  and  steady  purpose   which 
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experience  alone   can    give,  are  often  wanted    in    tlie  sudden  dangen^ 

amongst  the  terrible  illnesses  that  fill  onr  wards. 

I  need  not  pass  from  this  part  of  my  subject  without  pointing  out 
that  if  my  suggestion  of  schools  for  higher  nursing  at  small  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  be  adopted,  the  greatest  benefit  can  at  the  same 
time  be  conferred  on  a  class  of  the  sick  poor  which  is  sadly  neglected 
by  charitable  persons — I  mean  the  sick  poor  of  our  parish  infirmaries. 
Without  saying  that  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  parish  infirmary  is 
ever  so  revoltiug  as  that  which  Miss  Lonsdale^s  fancy  sketches  ascribe 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  may  be  done  in 
raising  the  tone  and  cfliciency  of  the  nursing  furnished  for  the  sick  poor  of 
our  parisli  infirmaries.  I  say  this  without  desiring  to  throw  any  asper- 
eion  on  these  institutions^  many  of  which  I  know  to  be  well  conducted- 

And  thus  in  the  end  some  good  may  arise  out  of  the  unfortunate 
publicity  given  to  this  subject ;  if,  as  a  result  of  it,  we  see  means  obtained 
for  the  teaching  of  a  far  higher  class  of  nurses  than  are  now  supplied. 
In  short,  something  between  nurse  and  medical  woman,  educated  m. 
numbers  at  the  smaller  hospitals  and  parish  infirmaries. 

Butj  in  the  meantime.  Miss  Lonsdale's  paper  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  lier  "  new  system  ^*  for  Guy  *s  Hospital,  which  has  not  a  word  of 
kindness  for  the  patients,  turns  its  eye  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
doctors  and  students.      She  asks  : — 

^^Arc  not  practices  and  cxperioiinti  indulged  in  by  the  medical  men,  and 
permitted  by  them  to  the  members  of  medical  schools^  which  it  is  understuod  had 
better  not  be  mentioned  beyond  tlie  walls  uf  the  hospital  ?  If,  however,  Biich 
things  should  be  talked  of  1>j  tlie  chiss  of  women  who  are  employed  as  aurset 
under  the  old  system,  their  chr.racter  is  such  that  little  credence  can  be  given  to  ^^ 
their  word/^  ^|| 

The  description  here  used  might  be  from  notes  taken  at  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum.     The  '^  practices  ^^  here  ret  erred  tO|  are  evidently  some^ 
thing  beyond  faults  of  manners,  and  matters  amenable  to  moral  inflaencet  ^| 
Por  she  says  : —  ^" 

**  Further  and  quire  apart  from  ihts  *  .  .  Under  the  old  system,  doctors  and 
students  alike  were  at  no  trouble  to  conjjJcler  either  their  own  ummiera  or  the 
feelings  of  the  nurses*' — [observel  notof  the  patients  fj — "and  there  was  little  occaaoQ^ 
They  became  accustomed,  therefore,  to  behave  in  the  wards  exactly  as  their 
natural  disposition  prompted  them.  That  the  actual  results  of  such  '-^  •*"  ire 
notdesirable  either  for  nurses'* — \obieri?eJ  nttrscM^flrsi/^ — **or  patient?^  t  be 

imagiried.  The  presence  of  refined^  intelligent  women  in  the  wards,  jui^  iM^a 
kind  of  nioral  restraint  upon  the  worda  and  ways  of  both  doctors  and  student*, 
which  Bomc  of  them  desire  to  get  rid  of^  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  uat 

it  is  against  this,  an  much  m  anything  else,  thfit  they  are  now  at  Gu  A 

resisting  with  all  the  might  they  j>ossess." 

And    she  speaks  of  our  wards  as  "remarkable  for  their  low    tnne 

morality/^      Upon  this  point  the  Superintendent  writes: — 
**This  parngruph  contains  a  gratuitous  and  foul  aspersion  on  the  < 

character   of  leading    menibers  of  the  medical  profession,  which    c:  be 

r refuted   by  members  of  their    own    profession   and   by    gentlemen    having    the 
'management  of  hoq^itals.     It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  authorititss  of  the 

hospital  that  the  students  aeldom,  if  e\'er,  abuse  the  privilegea  they  eajoy.     Til* 
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patients  iavariably  express  themselves  as  being  indebted  to  them  for  their  care 
and  attention,  and  for  many  acts  of  kludness  rendered  to  them,  to  which  the  out- 
side world  are  strangers.  Whatever  the  cliaracter  which  ni'^dieal  students  obtain 
out  of  doors,  their  conduct  in  the  warda  of  the  hospital  has  been  most  exemplary,, 
as  can  be  readily  attested  by  thousands  of  witnesses. 

"  The  charge  *  that  the  wards  were  remarkable  for  their  low  tone  of  morality* 
13  not  supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence*  It  would  be  im])0rtjmt  to  discover  what 
meaning  ia  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  *  low  tone/  and  to  whom  it  applies.  The 
patients  represent  the  lower  class  of  workpeople,  who  have  little  opportunity^  if 
so  inclined,  of  prxictising  any  immorality  within  the  walls  of  the  hospitid*  And 
if  not  the  patients,  the  charge  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  resident  oihcers,  who 
it  has  hitherto  been  thought  have  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Governors, 
All  seem  implicated  in  this  charge,  and  the  governing  body  cannot  be  doing  its 
duty  until  the  matter  is  finally  cleared  up/* 

It  will  be  well  for  the  public,  now  that  a  fashionable  mania  overtly 
reaches  out  a  wild  band  towards  the  sick  poor  at  Guy^s,  to  note  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  patients  in  the  urging  of  the  claims  of  these 
**  sisters  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term/^  who  aim  rather  to  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  doctors  and  students.  "  The  presence  of 
refined  intelligent  women  in  the  ward<  imposes  a  kind  of  moral  restraint 
upon  the  words  and  ways  of  both  doctoi*s  and  studcntSj  which  some  of 
them  dc&ire  to  get  rid  of/' 

But  I  have  shown  that  it  is  nothing  new  at  Gtiy^s  that  the  sisters 
should  be  gentlewomen,  and  the  nurses  a  superior  class  of  women. 
Andj  indeed,  it  is  true  that  women  at  Guy's  are  appreciated  according 
to  the  proofs  they  give  of  usefulness^  kindness,  and  charity^  rather  than 
according  to  their  station  in  life.  A  new  and  strange  spirit  would 
enter  if  the  doctors  and  the  students  could  he  turned  from  the  sick  to 
the  nurse.  AVhat  is  it  these  lady  nurses  desire?  Does  Miss  Lonsdale 
think  that  in  the  presence  of  suliering  whose  intensity  calls  for  deep 
pity, — nay,  whose  awful  hopelessness  too  often  rather  moves  our  rever* 
cnce, — ^we  are  to  keep  a  slant  eye  on  refined  and  intelligent  women? 
Does  she  offer  to  men,  so  heartless  as  to  be  untouched  by  our  crowds^ 
chosen  for  misery,  the  help  of  female  influence  ? 

However,  when  she  has  been  longer  at  our  hospital,  she  will  find  that 
at  Guy^«  it  is  much  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  educated  world.  Professed 
refinement,  if  obtruded  immodestly  is  met  with  a  smile.  And  as  to 
true  and  gentle  refinement  in  women,  to  the  physician  their  refinement 
is  as  it  is  to  their  best  self;  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  yet  so  under* 
stood  as  by  one  who  knows  it  may,  wlien  carried  to  excess,  encourage 
frailties  which  are  apt  to  put  on  a  morbid  form,  and  to  seek  the  presence 
of  the  doctor  rather  to  be  influenced  than  to  influence* 

And  even  the  "  uncouth  ^^  medical  student  has  another  sphere 
besides  Guy^s,  where  he  is  the  son .  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  a  woman  not 
without  due  intelligence  and  refinement,  Miss  Lonsdale  might  know 
that  these  young  gentlemen  are  bous  of  the  clergy,  even  up  to  Bishops; 
or  of  lawyers,  even  up  to  her  Majesty^s  Judges ;  of  otficers  iu  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  of  scientific  men  up  to  the  Astronomer  Koyal ;  or  of  medical  men> 
and|  at  least,  they  come  from  respectable  homes*    And  although  fashion  is 
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apt  to  go  backward  for  its  inspirations,  a  fashionable  mania  will  scarcely 
justify  the  re- opening  of  a  system  of  insults  to  medical  students  which 
belongs  to  a  bygone  age.  Such  insults,  however,  pass  away  unnoticed 
by  our  students,  who,  whilst  professing  no  greater  perfection  than  other 
young  men  of  equal  position  in  life,  yet  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  which  belies  their  accuser ;  and  Miss  Lonsdale  should^  when 
she  wishes  to  wound,  always  take  care  that  she  does  not  enlist  the  con- 
science of  her  victim  on  his  own  side.  Thus  would  she  reach  a  more 
cflFectual  refinement  of  cruelty;  and  it  seems  necessary  that  some  refined* 
and  intelligent  women  should  be  informed  that  there  are  varieties  rf' 
refinement  and  intelligence,  not  all  equally  sure  to  produce  good  effects 
on  those  around.  For  though  a  right  refinement  constitutes  the  good- 
ness of  the  ^'belter  classes,^*  yet  it  is  the  rightness  rather  than  the 
mere  refinement  that  constitutes  the  goodness  in  which  they  are  truly 
better.  And  such  a  right  refinement  is  before  all  things  unobtrusive, 
and  is  the  natural  opposite  of  the  sensational  thing  that  loves  pro- 
minence and  recognition.  The  good  refinement  is  not  the  sort  you 
pride  yourself  in  and  force  upon  others.  True  goodness  is  a  thing 
ascribed  to  others  rather  than  felt  inside,  since  the  days  of  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican. 

And  with  reference  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Guy's  do  not  desire 
to  be  surrounded  by  female  characters  of  such  bad  repute  that  the  doctors' 
evil  deeds  within  the  hospital  shall  not  be  credited  when  spoken  of 
abroad  by  foul  women — such  is  Miss  Lonsdale's  astounding  assertion ! 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  have  we  always  had  ladies  as  sisters  at  Guy's, 
and  women  of  good  repute  as  nurses,  but  the  medical  officers  gladly 
hail  any  superiority  that  their  female  helpers  show.  Only  they  must 
keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  risks  of  seeing  a  great  and  free  institution 
fall  under  the  domination  of  any  religious  organisation,  with  which 
risk  Miss  Lonsdale's  expression,  sisters  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
has  a  notable  connection.  But  the  relations  of  religious  organisation 
to  public  opinion  will  have  to  very  much  change  before  a  charity  which, 
like  Guy's  Hospital,  is  the  common  property  of  the  sick  of  every  deno- 
mination, can  be  made  by  any  authority  the  exercising  ground  for  sisters 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or  indeed  for  any  other  embodiment 
of  religious  exclusiveness  and  intolerance.  And  the  medical  officers 
of  the  hospital  who  resist,  and  will  resist,  a  movement  set  on  foot 
with  such  a  purpose,  are  in  no  fear  through  the  terrible  threat  em- 
bodied in  Miss  Lonsdale's  elegant  prophecy  that  we  shall  be  ^'  swamped." 
Only  we  hope  the  attempt  will  not  be  made  with  a  deluge  of  lady 
pupils,  forcing  upon  us  an  unwelcome  variety  of  the  influence  of  refined 
and  intelligent  women. 

W.  MoxoN. 
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IT  is  ao  |iart  of  my  work  to  discuss  Utiglish  polities,  but  the  advent 
of  a  new  Government  has  given  rise  to  high  hopes  in  Turkey 
whidi  merit  careful  cousideratiou  on  the  part  of  thf;  Euglish  people* 
The  Turks  never  liked  Lord  Derby;  they  detested  Lord  Saliiibury;  but 
they  have  never  ceased  to  trust  the  Earl  of  Bcaconsfield  as  one  who  would 
never  desert  them.  He  has  fallen,  and  io  his  place  has  come  the  party 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turksj  is  personified  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  - 
tery  name  is  a  terror  to  them.  They  anticipate  a  new,  vigorou<4  polity 
of  coercion.  The  Cliri^tian  nationalities,  who  have  never  ceased  ti> 
regard  Lord  Bcaconsfield  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes  and 
diaappointracntsi  during  the  last  five  years,  now  believe  that  the  time  of 
their  redemption  is  at  hand,  lint  the  Liberal  Government  will  be  no 
more  inclined  to  build  castles  in  cloudland  than  the  Conservatives,  and 
they  must  deal  with  practical  facts  as  they  find  them*  They  must  do 
what  they  can  rather  than  wliat  they  Monld.  They  must  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  condition  of  Turkey,  but  the  interests  of 
£ngland  and  tlic  w  ishcs  of  other  European  Powers,  I  propose  to  discuss 
that  part  of  the  problem  wliicb  relates  to  Tnrkey,  alluding  only  inci- 
dentally to  the  other  lactors,  which  belong  to  English  rather  tliau 
Eastern  politics. 

It  may  be  well  to  dispose  at  onec  of  the  ilrcums  of  the  people  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  They  hope  that  the  Sultan  may  be  deposed,  and  Asia 
Minor  at  least  come  under  Euglish  rule.  The  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  would  welcome  this  change,  and  neither  Turks  nor  Christians 
would  utfcr  any  serious  resistance  to  an  English  ocinipation.  It  would » 
no  doubt,  be  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  for  Asia 
Minor  itself.  No  one  in  England  can  realize  what  an  unspeakable 
blcswiug  it  woidd    be   to  starving    nnl lions.      But  it  would   involve  the 
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permanent  aniiexation  of  the  country  to  the  British  Empire.  It  woul 
take  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule  to  raise  up  anything  like  a  home 
gencous  population  fitted  for  iudepcadcnt  self-government.  There  is  no 
raec  in  Asia  Minor  which  could  be  trained  in  a  few  years  to  rule  the 
other  races  successfully.  The  Armenians  are  too  small  a  minority, 
Tlic  Greeks  number  only  half  as  many  as  the  Armenians,  The  true 
Csmanlis  arc  not  numerous  except  in  two  or  three  provinces.  There 
are  Kurds,  Circassians,  Kizzlebashes,  Turkomans^  descendants  of  thf 
Scljuks  and  of  the  older  nations  who  formerly  inhabited  Asia  Minor; 
and  there  is  little  affinity  between  them.  They  have  been  accustomed 
for  centuries  to  be  ruled  from  Constantinople,  and  they  would  submit 
to  England  or  any  strong  Government ;  but  to  overthrow  the  Sultan 
and  leave  Asia  Minor  to  it^lf  would  be  to  give  it  over  to  destruction. 
As  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Lilieral  Government  can  think  nf 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  Asia  Jlinor^  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  will  continue  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan^  or  at  least  of 
Constantinople. 

We  may  also  dispose  of  the  Arab  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  n 
preliminary  note — ^but  in  a  very  different  way.  The  Arabs  detest  and 
despise  the  Turks.  They  arc  ripe  for  rebellion^  and  have  been  for 
many  years.  They  only  want  a  leader^  and  an  opportunity.  There  i* 
now  a  great  conspiracy  extending  from  Mecca  to  Diarbekir  which  m»y 
break  out  into  open  rebellion  any  day,  and  when  it  comes  it  ifiiU  not 
be  easily  suppressed.  Mithad  Pasha  at  Damascus  is  understood  to 
favour  the  independence  of  Syria,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  late  Conservative  Government  encouraged  this  morcmenL 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  Liberal  Government  should 
oppose  it,  although  it  might  do  something  to  postpone  it  by  securing 
to  Syria  an  autonomous  government  under  the  Sultan.  It  might  Ik* 
still  better  to  annex  it  to  Kgypt,  but  the  fate  of  this  part  of  A 
Turkey  really  depends  upon  European  interests,  with  which  we  i^-* 
but  little  to  do  at  Constantinople,  and  upon  which  I  could  not  hope  to 
throw  much  light.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  question. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  never  intended  to  give  any 
additional  territory  to  Greece.  If  it  had,  it  would  have  been  ss  i^aay 
to  fix  the  limits  of  it  a«  it  was  to  decide  upon  the  boundaries  of  E:i 
Rouraelia — much  eader,  in  fact.  Art.  2^  of  the  Treaty  was  sinip.;  » 
means  of  escape  from  a  question  ou  which  there  could  be  no  agreemexil 
If  such  an  agreement  between  the  Powers  is  possible  now,  Greece  will 
gain  the  ten-itory  which  slic  ought  to  have  had  fifty  years  ago ;  but  it 
h  a  European  and  not  a  Turkish  question,  and  has  nothing  lo  ilo  wt(h 
good  or  bad  government  at  Constantinople,  It  interests  Austria  and 
Italy*  and  involves  to  some  extent  the  fate  of  Albania^  which  b  alreadj 
practically  independent  of  the  Sultan.  No  one  in  Constantinople  hs 
much  faith  in  the  Technical  Commission  proposed  by  the  Engi^ 
Government,  because  it  was  believed  that  England  was  too  ckiselj  idli 
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ritli  Austria  to  do  anything  to  thwart  her  i>laiis;   but  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  expect  decisive  action  of  some  kind  ou  the  part  of  the  new  Govern- 
rut.      I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Greece, 
but  I  am  assured  by  a  Scotch  friend^  who  knows  it  well^  that  there  is  no 

■question  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  upou  Jauiua^  as  a 
thoroughly  Greek  city,  although  he  says  that  the  Greeks  have  used 
very  unwise  means  there  for  many  years  to  Ilellenize  the  Albanians, 

The  Montenegrin  question,  at  the  moment  of  my  writing,  appears  to 
have  been  settled  ;  but  as  I  am  not  a  prophet,  I  cannot  express  any 
opinion  as  to  how  it  will  appear  when  this  article  is  published. 

PThc  pressing  questiou  is  the  one  of  the  general  reform  of  the  Empire, 
The  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  Cyprus  Convention  provided  for  this. 
But  the  Conservative  Government  utterly  failed  to  secure  any  reform 
^Dr  even  to  check  the  downward  course  of  the  Empire,  Sir  Heury 
^BLayard  himself  does  not  he&itate  to  acknowledge  that  the  state  of  the 
^psountry  is  far  worse  to-day  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  in  spite  of  all  his 
^efforts.  Can  the  Liberal  Government  do  better  ?  Let  us  consider  the 
r^difiicultics  which  it  has  to  overcome. 

H  The  very  first  difficulty  is  that  it  must  act  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too 
^Rate,  The  state  of  the  country  admibs  of  no  delay.  iUbania  is  prac- 
^Ktieally  independent;  the  Turkish  troops  have  been  disarmed  in  many 
^klacea,  and  Mouktar  Pacha  was  shut  up  for  months  in  Prenesa.  He  is 
^iiow  in  Mon astir  waiting  reinforcements  from  Constantinople.  Mace* 
donia  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  overrun  by  brigands  and  disturbed  by 
outbreaks.  The  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Rhodopc  recognize  no  govern- 
ieut»  la  Asia  Minor  famine  is  desolating^  the  whole  country,  and  is 
ikely  to  become  more  general  and  severe  during  the  summer.  Almost 
rithin  sight  of  Constantinople,  just  beyond  Nicomedia,  40,000  Circas- 
ians  are  exterminating  the  population,  and  anarchy  prevails  almost 
r'whcrej  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  preparing  for  rebellion,  and 
there  are  dangerous  conspiracies  in  Constantinople  itself.  The  Govern- 
icnt  liere  is  at  a  dead  lock,  without  money,  or  power  to  do  anything 
extort  money  from  the  people.  Something  must  be  done  at  once, 
Dr  such  misery  and  distress  will  come  upon  the  country  as  will  make  it 
3 possible  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  Two  years  of 
priceless  value  have  been  lost  in  impotent  remonstrances  and  in  giving 
which  was  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  but  always  ignored. 
famine  in  Asia  Minor  is  chiefly  due  to  this  delay.  The  time  for 
Dtioii  came  long  ago,  and  it  may  be  too  late  even  if  the  new  Government 
loes  not  lose  a  day  in  deciding  what  is  to  be  done» 

The  next  difficulty,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  which  will  meet 
Miy  attempt  to  reform  Turkey  is  the  Sultan  himself.  Tliis  difficulty 
Irises  partly  from  the  character  of  the  present  Sultan  and  partly  from 
uireumstanccs  beyond  his  control,  connected  with  the  position  which  he 
las  inh«-'vited.  Abd-ul-llamid  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  ktiave.  He  has  far 
dore  tliau  ordinary  cleverness  in  political  intrigue, — more,  probablvj  than 
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any  of  his  Ministers^ — and  he  honestly  desires  to  save  and  strengthen  his 
Empire.  He  has  more  faith  in  his  own  honesty  and  ability  than  in 
those  of  any  of  the  Pachas,  and  he  has  undertaken  to  concentrate  the 
whole  government  in  his  own  hands.  Shut  up  in  the  palace  of  Yildiz, 
surrounded  by  troops  and  cannon^  consulting  with  astrologers^  eunuchs, 
and  palace  favourites^  he  suffers  nothing  to  be  done  except  by  himsdf, 
and  he  will  never  yield  any  part  of  his  power  to  anything  but  force.  A 
fioiatical  Mussulman^  he  has  secured  the  approval  of  the  Ulema  to  this 
sTstm  of  government,  and  has  abolished  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier  on 
the  strength  of  their  decision  that  the  Caliph  of  Islam  can  delegate  no 
part  of  his  authority  to  any  one.  He  is  far  more  absolute  than  the  Czar 
himself,  and,  unlike  him,  seeks  counsel  firom  ignorant  favourites  rather 
than  firom  statesmen.  His  environment  is  still  more  unfortunate  than 
kb  character.  There  can  be  no  real  reform  in  Turkey  which  does  not 
begin  with  the  palace.  This  is  the  centre  of  corruption  and  extrava- 
gance— ^this  is  the  bottomless  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  revenues  of 
the  Empire  and  admits  of  no  control.  It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted 
fact^  that  the  dignity  of  the  Caliph  requires  him  to  surround  himself 
with  an  almost  countless  host  of  women,  slaves,  and  retainers  of  every 
description.  His  household  is  numbered  by  thousands^  and  these  have 
other  thousands  dependent  upon  them.  In  this  Empire  of  the  palace 
backshish  has  always  reigned  supreme,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  has  given  it  tenfold  more  power 
than  ever  before.  When  Hamid  came  to  the  throne  it  was  with  the 
reputation  of  having  always  lived  within  his  income,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  influence  of  the  palace,  and  he  has  become  as  extravagant  as 
Abd-ul-Aziz.  This  questiou  of  reforming  the  palace  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  slavery,  of  polygamy,  and  of  Mohammedau  customs,  and  it  is 
thus  hedged  round  with  difficulties.  It  is  a  Gordian  knot,  which 
may  be  cut,  but  can  never  be  untied.  It  has  been  the  palace  which 
has  thwarted  every  attempt  of  Beaconsfield  and  Layard  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country.  It  is  the  palace  which  is  eating  the  food  of 
the  starving  millions  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  palace  which  has  wasted 
the  millions  poured  into  the  Treasury  by  foreign  bondholders,  and  the 
palace  will  never  listen  to  any  argument  which  is  not  supported  by 
cannon  in  sight  of  the  city. 

The  third  difficulty  which  will  meet  the  Liberal  Government  will  be 
the  empty  Treasury.  Turkey  is  not  simply  bankrupt.  It  will  not  be 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  claims  of  the  bondholders  which  will  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  reform,  for  this  will  not  be  attempted.  It  will 
not  be  the  question  of  the  floating  debt.  This,  too,  must  wait.  But 
far  worse  than  this,  there  is  no  money  in  the  country  to  pay  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  much  less  to  reorganize  it.  At 
thft  close  of  the  war  the  currency  of  the  country  was  caime  (paper), 
and  mettalique  (a  debased  coin  of  silver  and  copper),  with  a  small 
;  of  gold  and  silver.      First   the  ca'vne  was  repudiated,  then  the 
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copper,  aod  now  the  meUalUjue  has  been  reduced  to  half  its  nominal 
valne  by  &  decree  of  tlie  Sultan.  Commerce  has  almost  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  people^  so  far  as  it  was  in  money^  has  been  almost 
anniliihited.  CircassianSj  Kurds^  and  bri gauds,  who  pay  no  taxes,  have 
destroyed  all  confidcuce  and  an  immense  amount  of  property.  Of  the 
million  of  men  who  were  drafted  into  the  army,  not  more  than  one  in 
three  has  returned  to  cultivate  hU  fields  and  support  his  family.  Drought 
last  summer  and  frost  this  winter,  have  reduced  the  people  everywhere 
to  actual  starvation.  Under  the  moat  favourable  circumstances  they 
could  never  have  paid  the  enonnous  taxes  imposed  upon  them  this  year. 
In  the  present  state  of  famine  and  anarchy  it  will  be  inii>ossible  to 
collect  one-half  of  these  taxes,  and  the  Government  service  is  not  in  a 
position  to  live  any  longer,  as  it  has  lived  for  five  yeara,  on  the  plunder 
of  the  people,  supplemented  by  occasional  paymenfes  of  salary.  For 
months  past  the  Government  has  been  elaborating  a  budget.  After  all 
possible  reductions,  it  demands  .1:^1 7,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
present  year,  and  it  estimates  the  revenue  at  £in/)00,000,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  revenue  would  come  up  to  -£13,000,000,  if 
the  people  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  taxes.  This  was  the  estimate 
o{  the  Government  itself  a  few  months  ago.  The  financial  position  of 
the  Government  is  simply  hopeless.  Whoever  undertakes  the  work  of 
reform  must  advance  the  money  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  until  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  can  be  reduced  by  disbanding  the  army, 
selling  the  fleet,  and  abolishing  the  palace,  or,  at  least,  reducing  these 
expenses  to  a  reasonable  sum. 

The  fourth  difficulty  to  be  met  will  be  the  want  of  men  capable  of 
governing  the  country.  There  is  not  a  single  Pacha,  Turk  or  Christian, 
in  Constantinople,  who  commands  the  confidence  of  natives  or  foreigners* 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Turkey  whom  Sir  Henry  Layard  would  dare  to 
recommend  to  the  Sultan  as  an  honest  statesman,  capable  of  directing 
the  Government.  He  has  said  that  the  Sultan  himself,  incompetent  as 
he  is,  is  the  best  of  them  all.  Fuad  and  Aali  Pachas  are  often  spoken 
of  aa  the  last  of  Turkish  statesmen.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  have 
been  none  since  their  day,  but  these  were  the  men  who  contracted  the 
foreign  debt,  and  encouraged  Abd-ubAzis?  in  all  his  wasteful  extrava- 
gance. They  were  not  statesmen.  Their  only  policy  was  to  live  from 
day  to  day,  and  trust  the  future  to  Kusmet.  They  were  astute  politicians, 
nothing  more.  There  are  degrees  of  honesty  and  degrees  of  capacity 
among  the  Pachas  of  to-day,  but  there  are  no  statesmen.  Some  of 
them  can  talk  well,  none  better  than  ^fithad  Pacha  ;  some  of  them  are 
honest,  none  more  honest  than  Achmet  Vefik  Pacha ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  action,  their  one  idea  of  government  seems  to  be  to  maintain 
the  power  of  Islam,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To  resist  foreign  inter- 
ference and  secure  the  personal  favour  of  the  Caliph  are  the  most 
important  means  to  this  end.  Each  Pacha  has  his  own  court,  in 
imitation  of  the  Sultan,  and  his  own  band  of  retainerS|  and  each  one 
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seeks  bis  own  personal  advanoenvent,  aud  the  overthrow  of  \m  rivils. 
This  is  Turkish  statesraauship,  and  the  few  Chri«tiau  Paehas*havc  been 
brought   up  in   the  same  schoolj   as   the  prot^//eit  or   tools    -^  iio 

iuilueutial  Turks!!.     The  Uleraa^  who  are  the  one  powerful  ami  li  ly 

organized  body  in  Turkey,  have  thesarac  idea  of  the  State  as  subordinate 
to  the  Faith,  and  use  all  their  vast  influence  against  reforni.  There  h 
no  lack  of  material  among  Turks  or  Christians  for  the  formation  of  good 
eivil  ofhcej's,  even  of  the  highest  rank^  but  they  need  to  be  i mined  in  a 
new  school  under  the  influence  of  diflereni  ideas  of  government,  or»  at 
least,  they  need  to  he  inspired  by  a  new  spirit.  No  amuuiit  of  argu- 
ment can  induce  these  men  to  unite  to  save  the  empire,  or  fit  them  to 
do  it  if  they  would.  The  Empire  cannot  he  saved  without  their  aid,  but 
f;there  must  be  some  power  above  them  to  direct  them* 

A  fifth  difficulty  may  be  mentioned,  although  it  has  been  magnified 
■rather   than  forgotten  by  the  English  press,  and  does    not  api^ear   »a 
^  great  a  difficulty  to  those  who  live  in  Turkey  as  to  tliose  who  have  had 
no  practical  experience  of  it.      I  refer  to  the  conflicting  aspiratioui*  and 
animosities  of  diflerent  races  and   creeds.     These   exist   and    exert  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  people.     They  will  always  be  a  source  of 
trouble  and  weakness,  but  their  disturbing  influenee  is  not  so  great  us 
might  be  imagined.      Under  a  secularized   and   decentralisted  Turkisth 
Government  there  need  be  no  serious  fear  of  con  diets  in  Asia  Minor,  for 
there  is  very  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  religions  la 
propagate  their  faith.     They  are  satisfied  with  freedom  and  protection. 
There  is  far  more  danger  from  this  source  in  European  Turkey,  wFjere 
the  Greeks  have  carried  on  a  national  propaganda  for  many  yearn,  and 
;^wherc  Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  now  both  struggling  for  the  ^  iry 

in    Macedonia.      Mohammedan   fanaticism   has    never    oppi  >  iac 

Christians  of  Asid  Minor  as  it  did  those  of  European  Turkey,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  Christians  and  Turks  should  not  learn  to  live  together 
in  peace  under  an  impai*tial  government*  It  is  true  that  every  ciYort 
has  been  made  within  the  past  two  years  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Turks,  but,  so  far  as  I  cau  judgCj  little  has  )>een  accomplished  out^idf 
the  palace.  Far  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present  state  of 
anarchy  and  misery  than  from  any  conceivable  change  in  the  form  i)f 
government. 

Such  are  the  ditficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  attempts  oo 
the  part  of  tl»e  Liberal  Government  to  reform  Turkey,  They  teem  lo 
me  insuperable,  except  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  agreement  aud  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  great  Powcra. 
England  can  do  nothing  alone,  without  the  fidl  consent  and  approval  of 
jthe  other  Powers.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  in  Constantinople  tlmt  ihr 
'French  ambassador  has  used  all  his  influence  since  the  war  to  thwart 
Sir  Henry  Layard  in  everything  that  he  has  undertaken,  in  every  cfforl 
for  reform,  and  in  every  private  English  enterprise.      Un    '      "  i 'd 

more  quietly,  but  exerted   her  iTiflfience  with  a    view    tt> 
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TurkSj  and  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  Empire.  ITie  other  Powers 
have  pursued  their  own  euds.  If  this  is  to  continue,  no  reform  is 
possibl^j  and  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Empire  is  inevitable.  Europe 
must  agree  an  to  what  must  he  done,  and  how  it  shall  be  done,  England 
ean  destroy  the  Turkish  Empire  without  any  aid  from  Europe,  but  she 
cannot  save  it  from  self-destruction  by  reforming  it  without  acting  iu 
concert  with  others.  It  will  be  for  those  who  have  now  assumed  the 
reiojs  of  government  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  concert  is  practicable, 
or  whether  Europe  is  ready  for  a  final  division  of  Turkey.  The  second 
essential  condition  is  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  use  force 
without  delay,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
reforms  proposed.  Force  will  not  be  resisted,  but  advice  without  force 
will  accomplish  no  more  than  was  accomplished  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople,  when  Lord  Beaconafield  sent  Lord  Sidisbury 
on  what  ^y^ry  child  in  Constantinople  knew  to  be  a  fool^s  errand.  The 
tliird  essential  condition  is  the  willingness  of  Enghmd  to  advance,  or  iu 
some  way  provide  Turkey  with,  the  money  necessary  to  inaugurate  her 
reforms,  the  money  and  the  reforms  being,  of  course^  under  European 
control.  Without  money  nothing  can  be  done,  and  there  is  no  money 
to  be  found  in  Turkey  for  this  work.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the 
Empire  holds  together  long  enough  to  arrange  them,  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  overcome  all  existing  difficulties,  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan,  to  limit  the  intluence  and  the  expenditure  of  the  palace,  to  em- 
ploy distinguishcil  Euro[)eans  to  control  the  finances  and  inaugurate 
the  reforms,  aud  to  conciliate  the  claims  of  diflferent  nationalities* 
Despairing  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  dying  of  hunger, 
hopeless  in  the  midst  of  anarchy.  Christians  aud  Turks  alike,  especially 
la  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  appeal  to  England  to  make  this  effort. 
This  is  not  fancy  or  metaphor.  It  is  simple  truth.  If  any  one  doubts 
it,  let  him  hear  the  stories  of  the  English  consuls  who  are  travelling 
now  in  Asia  Minor^  or  of  the  American  missionaries  who  live  there,  or 
even  let  him  live  himself  among  the  people  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
heartxending.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Cyi^rus  Treaty  bind  England 
to  listen  to  this  appeal.  It  is  no  mere  question  of  Christian  and  Turk. 
It  is  one  of  humanity.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  also  a  question  of  the 
interests  of  England,  It  is  better  to  act  now  than  to  wait  until  Turkey 
goes  to  pieces,  and  then  fight  over  the  fragments. 

If  the  new  Government  is  willing  to  undertake  this  task,  if  it  can 
secure  the  united  action  of  Europe,  what  are  the  special  ends  to  be 
attained  ?  One  great  reason  why  the  Conservative  Government  failed 
was  that  they  contented  themselves  with  demanding  simple  administra- 
tive reforms,  which  were  impracticable  without  more  radical  changes,  and 
tich  excited  but  little  interest  among  the  people.  They  were  very 
as  for  as  they  went,  but  did  not  touch  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  were 
not  of  importance  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  force  to  secure  their 
eiecuUon«     They  also  appear  to  have  adopted  the  old  Soeratic  doctrine 
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man  does  wrong  iutcntiouully. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  preaching  to  the  Turksj  and  instructing  tht^io 
as  to  their  true  interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment has  advanced  as  far  as  Aristotlcj  and  believes  that  a  man  can  only 
becorae  virtuous  by  doing  virtuous  acts.  Radical  measures  arc  tlic  only 
ones  that  can  save  this  Empire  and  its  wretched  inhabitants.  The 
objects  to  be  accomplished  may  be  expressed  in  general  terms  by  two 
wordsj  ftecu/an:ratwn  and  decentralization .  Tlie  first  steps  to  be  taken 
are  the  appointment  of  a  liluropean  Commission  to  secure  the  full  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  control  the  finances^  and  the  summoning 
of  a  new  Turkish  Parliament,  fairly  representing  all  nationalities^  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  secularization  and  decentralization. 

The  Comnussion  is  unhappily  a  necessity,  although  in  itself  unde- 
sirable. It  will  not  please  the  Turks,  but  they  may  be  made  to  sec  that 
it  is  itself  a  pledge  of  the  determination  of  Europe  to  maintain  the 
Turkish  Empire,  for  no  such  device  is  necessary  to  overthrow  it.  It 
will  not  be  permanent,  although  it  will  probably  take  from  five  to  ten 
years  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  Turkish  finance^  and  bring 
about  an  equilibrium  between  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure^  and  such 
taxation  as  the  country  can  bear.  Its  powers  should  Ijc  carefully 
defined,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to  strictly  financial  affairs.  It  might 
also  superintend  the  application  of  the  principle  of  decentralization  and 
local  self-government  to  be  decreed  by  the  Parliament;  pcrliaps  also  the 
appointment  of  the  European  officers  who  will  be  needed  to  organiie 
the  gendarmerie,  as  well  as  tliose  who  will  be  needed  in  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  a  Commission  must  at  the 
outset  assume  a  practical  control  of  the  Government,  nor  that  such  a 
control  exercised  by  a  Commission  composed  of  men  of  diflbi^nt  countries 
involves  many  difficulties ;  but  if  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is  fully 
recognized,  and  all  acts  are  done  in  his  name,  especially  if  a  Parliament, 
with  a  responsible  ^linistry,  can  be  trained  to  work  with  the  Commission 
and  gradually  relieve  it  of  its  duties,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  i}v\%  plan 
involves  less  difficulties  than  any  other.  A  Parliament  without  a  Com- 
mission, means  simply  control  to  Ije  exercised  by  the  ambassadors,  which 
is  the  most  impracticable  plan  that  could  be  devised.  The  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  can  never  work  together  harmoniously.  They  never 
have  done  so,  and  never  will.  Each  one  makes  it  his  chief  end  to  thwart 
the  others  and  build  up  his  own  influcucej  but  a  Commission  could  be 
formed  which  would  feel  that  it  was  working  for  Turkey  and  not  for 
some  one  European  power. 

The  organization  of  a  Turkish  Parliament  is  a  ittne  qua  wow*  It  it 
perhaps  fortunate  that  it  does  not  exist  now,  for  at  the  outset  it  may 
be  easier  to  deal  with  one  man  rather  than  with  many  ;  but  if  the  Turkt« 
Government  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  essential  to  establish  at  Const 
tinople  a  responsible  Government,  which  shall  represent  the  whole  conntry, 
I    am   not  of  those  who  look   upon  Parliaments  and   Constitntioiis 
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panaceas  for  all   the    woes  of  humanity.     The  Goveruracut  will   never 
t>c  better  than  the  pcoplcj  whether  it  be  coiistitutioaal  or  despotic,  uinl  a 
rise   despotism   may  soraetimes  be  better   for  a  uatioa  thau  a  foolish 
Parliament.      But  there   is  no  such  alternative  in  Turkey,  and  Mithad 
Pacha^s  Parliament  astonished  and   disappointed  every  one^ — its  founder 
quite  as  much  as  every  one  else.      It  was  unexpectedly  iudopendeut,  and 
^■possessed    a  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  of  the  country  which    might 
^Hiavc  been  of  the  greatest  value   to  an  Iiouest  Ministry.      It  is   needed 
^■bovf  not  only  for  this  purpose  but  al^o  as  a  nursery,  in  which  men,  new 
meiij  may  be  trained  to  rule  the  country   on   new   principles.      It  is 
uccded  also  to  replace  the  present  absolute  despotism  of  the  Sultan,  and 
give  the   people    confidence    in    the  future.     Tlie   Constitution    of 
krf  ithad  Pachaj  which  he  shook  in  the  face  of  the  Conference,  and  which 
raa  devised  to  humbug  Eurijpe  and  prevent  intervcntiou,  may  be  taken 
a  starting-point  to  be  modified  by  the  Parliament  itself. 
It  remains  for  me  to  explain  briefly  what  I  mean  by  sccuhirization 
ad  decentralisation.     These  words  applied  to  Turkey  arc  revolutionary^ 
both  of   them.      By  secnlarization  1  mean  the    transformation  of    tlic 
government  from  a  religious  despotism  under  a  Caliph  to  a  civil  govern- 
aent  under  a  Sultan  or  a  Padishah.     This   involves  the  exclusion  of 
«    ^the  Ulema  from  all  civic  ofhces;  the  substitution  of  a  civil  code  for  the 
j^Kheraat  in  all  cases  except  those  relating  exclusively  to  the  Moharaoiedau 
^^^ligion  ;   the  abolition  of  all  special  privileges  granted  to  Mohammedans 
.      or  Christians,  or,  as  the  Constitution  says,  "equal  rights  and  equal  duties 
^Bbr  all/^     This   secularization  has  been  so  often    promised ^  that   it  is 
^^Siffieult  to  comprehend  this   unquestionable  fact  that  no  Mohammedan 
in  Turkey  has  ever  dreamed  of  granting  it.     Patriotism  in  the  mind  of 
a  Turk  means  devotion  to  Islam,  and  has  no  otlicr  conceivable  significa- 
tion.     He  has  never  understood  ''equal  rights  and  equal  duties'^  to 
aean  anything  more  for  Christians  than  simj)le  toleration.     To  think 
bat  a  Christian  can  be  equal  in  any  sense  to  a  Mohammedan  he  must 
L'ase  to  be    a    Mohammedan    himself.      As  the  Sultan  is  a  fanatical 
klussnlman^  he  will  naturally  look  upon  secularization  as  an   absurdity, 
ind  will  resist  it  as  far  as  he  can   without  losing  his  throne.      In  this 
be  will  be  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  incnia,  whose  immense 
L'venues  arc  based  upon  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Empire,  and 
rho  will  lose  far  more  by  the  change  than  he.      The  great  mass  of  the 
Moslem  population  will  have  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  Sultan, 
>ut   will  gladly   welcome    any  change  which  gives  tbcm   bread  to  cat. 
The  Christian  Patriarchs  will  regret  the  loss  of  some  of  their  power  and 
pri^nlegcsj  but  the  people  will  accept  the  boon  with  joy.      It  is  needless 
add  that  the  Sultan  will  accept  this  principle  of  secularization  w  hen 
he  sees  the  European  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  not  before. 

By  decentralization  I  mean  not  only  the  substitution  of  a  Parliament 

(ind  a  responsible  Ministry  for  Palace-rule  but  the  institution  of  local 

rff*govemment  throughout  the  Empire,     Even    Aali    Pacha  saw  the 
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uecesBity  of   this,    and    in  a  partial  anil  feeble  way  uniiertook    to  i^ 
organize  the  Empire  on  thi«  plan^  but  liia  attempt  failed,  and   the  last 
Ir&ce  of  it  haa  now   disappeared.     It  is  noi  necessary  to  enter  into] 
details    on   this   subjeet^   because  the  prineiple  was  fnlly  discnaaed  and] 
plans  were  elaborated  by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.      The  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  fnlly  approved  of  thii*  principle,  and  directed  it*  applie 
tion   to   Armenia    (by    inference  at    least},   Crete,    and    the  whole   o| 
European    Turkey.      Nothing    hut    this    can    meet  the    wants    of  it 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Arab  population  of  the  South. 
the   Congress  of  Berlin  adopted  this  principle  as    a  matter    of  cour*e,| 
while  nothing  was  said  of  seculari/^ation,  it  was  probably  supposed  thal^ 
it  could  be  easily  applied — while  in  fact  the  Sultan  is  quite  as  muC 
opposed  to  this  as  to  the  other,  and  would  probably  be  support' 
opposition  by  the  Uleraa,      Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  a  rfendu 
of  a  reorgani2:ation  of   the   judicial   system  and  of  taxation,  for  the 
have  been  fully  discussed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  is  evident  to  all  th| 
world  that  this  work  must  be  done  under  European  supervision.      Tli 
subjection  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  Circassians,  Kurds,  &c.,  i 
an  equally  obvious  necessity. 

It  has  probably  struck  the   reader   long  before  reaching  this  polnl| 
that  if  I  wish  to  persuade  the  Liberal  Government  to  reform  Turkey, 
liave  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  presenting  such  a  catalogue  of  diffieulric 
to  be  overcome,  and  so  vast  a  scheme  of  reform  to  be  undertaken. 
may  be  reminded  that  it  is  un-English  to  make  changes  oti  ao  grand 
scale*  that  it  is  far  better  and  more   natural  to  encourage  a  gradual  dc»J 
velopmcnt  of   liberty   and  good  government.     The    Evolutioniiiits  maj 
protest  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Natur 
As  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  reform,  I  have  not  invented  thnn 
The}'  exist,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  state  them  plainly.      As  to  the  ctm- 
ditions    necessary   for   any   successful   intervention,    Lord    Hartington 
has  recognized  the  justice    of  at    least   two   of  them,    and   if  he    hdi 
lived  in  Turkey  he  would  have  felt   that  the  other,  the  readincw  to 
advance  money,  was  quite  as  essential  as  these.      There  are  great  diS* 
culties  to  he  met,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  coercion  and  pccuni»fy 
aid  from  united  Europe.      So  far  I  have  no  fear  of  contrudictiuu.      Othcf 
plans  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed  too  often  for  wise  men  to  try  thm 
again*     The  reforms  which  I    have  asserted  to  be  estseutial  k 
European  Commission,  which  has  already  been  proposed;  the  suuiu 
of  a  Parliament^  which  is  favoured  by  almost  every  Europcaui    cor 
spondcnt  here,  and  by  Sir   Henry   Layard  ;  the  decent r 
Government,  which   was  declared  nccessai^y  by  the  Coi*., . v..,.  ,., 
atantiuople  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin;  the  ad  minis  trative  reforms  | 
posed    by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the    secularization  of  Government;  '^Ih 
equal  rights  and  eqmd  duties^'  decreed  in  the  Constitution  grmntcd 
Sultan  Abd-ul-llamid  himaelf.     1  admit  that  other  parts  of  the  Coast! 
tution  eontraclicted  thi«,  and  that  there  wa«   no  tntentioti  ol  gntniio 
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to  Christians,  I  admit  that  the  secularization  of  the 
Goverumeut  may  be  scpsirati^il  irom  the  other  reforms  ami  postponed  to 
future  time,  but  I  ean  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  further  postpone- 
iiueut  of  what  was  contemplated  by  England  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
AVar,  and  promised  in  the  Hatt-i-honmnyoum^  for  nothing  short  of 
this  will  regenerate  the  Turkish  Government  or  satisfy  the  Christian 
population, 

Sometliing  must  be  doncj  done  quickly,  and  done  by  force  threatened 
if  not  employedj  and  under  these  circumstances  it  w4U  be  no  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure,  once  for  all,  the  secularization  of  the  Government 
than  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  programme  by  itself.  It  will  prove 
as  great  a  blessing  to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Christians.  Let  them  uuee 
understand  that  they  must  come  into  competition  with  the  Christians 
and  can  retain  their  offices  only  by  their  superior  abilitiosj  instead  of 
by  virtue  of  their  religion,  and  they  will  have  a  motive  for  effort  wliich 
in  now  aUoj^ether  wanting.  But  I  have  been  asked,  Why  do  anything? 
Is  it  not  better  to  let  the  Turkish  Empire  go  to  detitruction  V  If  England 
18  ready  to  annex  Asia  Mtnor^  or  ready  to  dee  it  annexed  to  liussia;  if 
liheift  ready  to  give  up  European  Turkey  to  Austria,  or  allow  her  to  fight 
with  Ilimsia  for  it ;  if  she  is  ready  to  contest  Syria  and  Egypt  with  France, 
or  agree  to  divide  them  with  her,  then  she  is  ready  to  leave  Turkey  to 
her  fate.  But,  if  I  uurlcrstand  Englinh  policy,  there  is  very  little  proba- 
bility of  either  pai'ty's  accepting  this  programme,  although  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  been  suspected  of  entertaining  it.  As  to  Asia  Minor,  there  i»  no 
possible  escape  from  this  dilemma,  and  every  day  that  intervention  is 
[lostponcd  will  add  to  the  dilliculty  of  the  situation,  will  diminish  the 
dying  population,  increase  the  prevailing  anarchy,  and  consume  the 
wasting  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  interent  of  no  one  na- 
tionality but  of  all, — it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Sultan  himself^  that  I 
plead  for  this  intervention  j  but  I  llt^lieve  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
Enghind  and  of  all  Europe  to  maiutaiu  a  reformed  Turkish  Empire.  And 
I  believe  tliat  no  hesitating  policy,  no  half  measures,  will  be  of  any  avail. 
This  is  a  time  when  it  is  safer  as  well  as  better  to  do  much  than  to  do 
little.  No  one  need  fear  for  the  principle  of  Evolution,  or  that  Turkey 
will  be  reformed  too  rapidly.  It  will  be  a  slow  and  tedious  process 
after  Europe  has  done  her  utmos^t.  It  will  be  the  work  of  years  to 
restore  |>eace,  order,  and  such  a  degree  of  prost^erity  as  will  enable  the 
j)cople  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  peaceful  and  well-organized 
Government.  It  will  take  a  generation  to  fairly  start  the  work  of.  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  may 
take  a  generation  to  teach  the  people  the  meaning  of  those  two  words — 
secularization  and  decentralization.  Intervention  will  secure  an  immediate 
change  in  the  theory  of  the  Turkish  Government*  It  will  restore  liope 
and  contideuce  to  the  people,  but  the  active  execution  of  the  new  theory 
must  proceed  slowly,  and  it  is  better  that  it  shouUL 

No  doulit  the  Liberal  Government  will  shrink  from  this  dtthcidt  and 
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AMONG  the  various  peculiarities  which  will  distinguLsIi  the  learning 
and  mark  the  literature  of  tlie  latter  half  of  the  present  eciitury, 
are  two,  appareutly  contrary^  but  of  which  one  is  in  reahty  the  eftbet  of 
the  otlier.  These  two  are^  first,  a  love  of  corapleteness,  savouriDg 
strongly  of  an  antiquarian  and  somewhat  of  a  pcdautie  spirit ;  and 
secondly,  an  attempt  to  put  into  small  compass  the  results  of  the 
collected  Knowledge  which  the  first  characteristic  implies.  For  whilst 
liomc  are  eager  to  learn — no  matter  how  long  the  study — everything 
that  can  he  kntiwn  on  any  given  suljjeet  or  of  any  given  man,  there  arc 
others  who  desire  to  know  not  this  "everything/^  but  tlie  main  features 
of  it  J  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Thus  wc  are  freciuently  pre- 
sented with  works  of  which  the  chief  marvel  is  the  i*esearch  they 
evince  and  the  detail  they  coutaiuj  and  at  the  same  time  we  find  a 
number  of  sliort  biographies,  in  which  the  lives  of  great  authoi^,  for 
example^  arc  passed  before  us  in  quick  review,  and  we  are  ewiy  year 
possessed  of  a  larger  stock  of  so-called  ''  primers  '^  in  which  not  only  the 
"prime''  prineiplesj  but  the  idtimatc  results  of  the  pursuit  of  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge  arc  set  forth  with  a  coneiseness  as  startling 
BS  it  is  novel.  To  take  special  instances  of  cither  extreme^  we  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  societies  devoted  to  tfje  &»tudy  of 
'^  Shakspcrc  "  and  Chaucer,  of  ancient  Ballads  and  Early  English  Texts, 
which  appeal  in  the  nature  of  much  of  their  work  to  a  disitinctly  biblio- 
graphical taste  ;  and  on  the  other  liand  wx  meet  with  series  after  scries 
of  "History**  ^*  Science"  and  *'  Language'^  ]»rimcrs,  or  of  biographies  of 
"  English  Alcn  of  T.ctters  "  and  **  The  Great  Artists,  '^the  direct  design  of 
which  IS  to  aftbrd  a  great  deal  of  infiuination  in  a  very  little  time.  It 
lias  hut  lately  been  proposed  to  edit  in  a  succession  of  folio  volumes  a 
collection  of  every  fact  in  any  way  relating  to  the  life  of  the  mighty 
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necessity  of  this^   and   ia  a  partial  and  feeble  way  undertook   to 
organize  the  Empire  on  this  plan,  but  his  attempt  failed^  ami   the 
trace  of   it   has  now   disappeared.      It  is  not  neoesaary  to  etiler  iol 
details   on   this   subject,   because  the  principle  was  fully  discussed  ar 
plans  were  elaborated  by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.      The  Con 
gress  of  Berlin  fully  approved  of  this  principle,  and  directed  its  applia 
tion  to   Armenia   \hy    inference  at    least),   Crete,    and    the   whole 
European    Turkey.      Nothing    but    this    can    meet  the    wants   of 
Chrii?rians  of  Asia  Minor  aud  the  Arab  population  of  the  South, 
the   Congress  of  Berlin  adopted  this  principle  as   a   matter   of  cour 
'while  nothing  was  said  of  secularization,  it  was  probably  supposed  tbii 
it  could   be  easily  applied — ^while  in  fact  the  Sultati  is  quite  as  mufl 
opposed  to  this  as  to  the  otheiv  and  would  probably  be  supported  in 
opposition  by  the  Ulema.      Nothing  need  be  sidd  here  of  a  t/endannerk 
of  a  reorfi:anization  of   the   judicial   system  and  of  taxation,  for  \hc$ 
have  been  fully  discussed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  aud  it  is  evident  to  all  the 
world  that  this  work  must  be  done  under  European  supervision. 
subjection  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  Circassians,  Kurds,  &c*, ' 
an  equally  obvious  necessity* 

It  has  probably  struck  the  reader  long  before  reaching  this  pofn 
that  if  I  wiish  to  persuade  the  Liberal  Government  to  reform  Turkey,  1 
have  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  presenting  such  a  catalogue  of  difiieuttfi 
to  be  overcome,  and  so  vast  a  scheme  of  reform  to  be  undertaken, 
may  be  reminded  that  it  is  uu- English  to  make  chituges  on  so  grand  j 
scale,  that  it  is  far  better  and  more  natural  to  encourage  a  griuhial  M 
vclopmcnt  of  liberty  and  good  government.  The  Evolutionists  ml 
protest  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  N&tttH 
As  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  reform,  I  have  not  invented  I  hen 
Tlic}^  exist,  an<l  it  was  my  duty  to  state  them  plainly*  As  to  the  ix4 
dition.^  necessary  for  any  successful  intervention.  Lord  Uartin^ia 
has  recognized  the  justice  of  at  least  two  of  them,  and  if  he  hi 
lived  in  Turkey  he  would  have  felt  that  the  other,  the  n*adinej» 
advance  money,  was  quite  as  essential  as  these*  There  are  great  dij 
culties  to  be  met,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  coercion  and  {iccuuiA 
aid  from  united  Europe.  So  far  I  have  no  fear  of  contradiction*  Otl 
plans  have  been  tried »  and  have  failed  too  often  for  wise  men  to  try  iht 
again.  The  reforms  which  I  have  asserted  to  be  essential  invc^lirj 
European  Commission,  which  has  already  been  proposed;  the  siimnioiiti 
of  a  Parliament,  which  is  favoured  by  almost  every  Euro|>eao 
spondcnt  here,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Layard ;  the  decentralisation  of  ilj 
Government^  which  was  declared  necessary  by  the  Conference  of  i 
stantinoplc  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  the  administrative  refor 
posed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  secularization  uf  Government  \i 
equal  rights  aud  equal  duties  ^^  decreed  in  the  Consti*'*'  ■  ^ 
Sultun  Abd-ul-Hamid  himself,  I  admit  that  other  p;' 
tutioQ  contradicted  this,  and  that  there  was  na  inteuiio 
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any  one  becoming  acquainted  witb  tliese  letters,  this  gratitude  in 

[leir   author   will  not  appear  unnatural,      By   his  "  few  readers   and 

fewer  disciples"  (to  take  Mr.  Ruskin^s  underrated  estimate  of  his  own 

aflucuce)  they  will,  I  know,  be  highly  valued ,  and    I  cannot  but    feel 

ssiired  that  to  the  general  public,  too,  they  will  seem  worthy  of  real 

Dnsideration.     As  evidence  of  the  various  subjects  that  have  from  time 

time  attracted  the  attention  of  their  writer,  as  containing  a^aiu  aud 

jain  brief  and  clear  statements  of  views  expressed  at  greater  length  in 

kis  published  works,  as  here  and  there  presenting  personal  traits  not  ch 

here    to    be  found,   as   exemplifying    the   permanence    of    his    maiu 

bpinions  and  a  gradual  change  of  style,  as  illustrative  of  his  pnwcr< 

of  debate  and  of  retort,  now  in  the  even  flow  of  "  Modern   Paiuter>^ 

[iow  in  the  shorter  and  sharper  manner  of  some  parts  of  ^^  Fors/*  these 

Btters,  written  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  command  attcn- 

^ou,  and  might  well   be  rescued  from  their  present  position,  scattered 

they  are  through  a  hundred  obscure  pages,  chieHy  in  the  ponderous 

:)mc8  of  The  Times  and  other  organs  of  the  daily  press. 

For  surely,  if  "  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  John  Riiskin"  have 

fever    enjoyed   popularity,    consisting  as   they   do   of  such    passages    as 

[iuld  be  most  convenieutly  severed  from    th^  context  in   which   alone 

icy  were    intended   to  be  read,  a  still  greater  popularity  would   be 

ightly  accorded  to  these   letters,    which   are   in    a   sense  selections — 

ihort  passages  on   varied  subjects — but  MTittcn  to   be   read  alone,  and 

In   connection    with  no  context    but    the    events   or   remarks    which 

prompted  them. 

To  claim— if  it  may  be  to  command — for   these  let te  1*8  some  such 
public   attention,  and   without   delay  to  rescue  parts  of  them,  at  any 

I^atc,  from  their  present  objicnrity,  is  the  object  of  this  Paper.  When  I 
eommenced  the  additional,  but  no  less  pleasurable,  task  of  working  upon 
pthe  letters,  copies  of  all  of  which  I  had  at  last  procured,  it  occurred  to 
me,  as  T  read  and  re-read  them,  that  they  miglit  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  a  fact  which  most  would,  of  course, 
I  stigmatize  as  being  no  ffict  but  a  glaring  paradox — the  consistency  of 
^■their  author.  It  seemed  that  tliese  letters,  written  at  various  times 
plover  a  period^  as  I  have  said,  of  nearly  four  decades,  and  treating  at 
oongiderable  intervals  of  the  same  subjects,  would  provide  strong  proof 
Lthat  the  paradox  was  really  no  paradox  but  a  fact,  if  it  cotdd  be  sliown 
[that  where  they  so  treated  they  were  consistent  with  each  other  ;  and  still 
Utronger  proof  if,  by  means  of  illustrations  from  the  other  writings  of 
Mr.  Ruskiuj  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  they  were  also  at  one 
with  the  opinions  e-^pressed  in  his  books.  But  as  the  tnsk  was 
Attempted  it  gi*ew,  not  so  much  in  difliculty  as  in  magnitude,  beyond 
[the  limits  of  a  short  article,  and  I  felt  compelled  reluctantly  to 
[relinquish  90  interesting  an  occupation,  if  I  did  not  mean  indefinitely 
to  postpone  giving  some  account  of  the  letters  themselves. 

The  "  Bibliography   of  Ruskiu"  contains  references  to  no  less  than 
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niuety-niiie  printed  letters^  and  to  theiic  must   be   added  some  few 
which    have  since  its  pubUcation  been  either  written  or  *'  disco vered/1 
A   satisfactory   classtficatioQ   of  these  letters   is   not    an   easy  matter| 
partly  because   a  single    letter   wilt   sometimes  deal  with  two  distiao 
subjects,  each  of  which  falls  under  a  different  head^  and  partly  beeaa« 
their  chronological   sequence^  which   in   of  interest  in  Hhowiug  wliat 
often  only  another  word  for  inconsistency, — growth  of  mitid, — must 
altogether  set   aside  if  any  attempt  is    made  at   topical  arraugemeitt^ 
Such  classification  I  howeyer^  as  appears  possible  presently  the  folio  wio| 
result.       Of    over  a  hundred    letters    we   find^  of   course,   first,  maiijf 
devoted    to  subjects  connected    witli  Art  and  Artists  ;  secondly,  some 
few  on  Physical  Science  ;  thirdly,  a  considerable  section  on  Political  ami 
Domestic  Economy ;  and  lastly,  a  large   number  dealing  with  miaeelb- 
neous  subjects^  of  which  not   the  least  interesting  are  some  half-doxcn 
on  Foreign   Politics    and  War,      These  divisions   themselves   admits 
will  appearj  of  being  variously  subdivided  ;  and  I  will  now,  without  furtbe 
preface,  open  my  portfolio  of  copies,  and  deal  with   the  letters  as  thcj 
lie   there,    arranged,    in    the    first    instance,  for    reasons    of    persona 
convenience. 

1.  Lttttrs  mi  Art  and  Ariisis. — The   first  letter  is  one  addressed, 
184-3,  to   the  editor  of  the  Ariisia'  and  Amateurs'  Maya^rim,      It  tat 
reply  to  the  "  candid  and  earnest  inquiries"  of  a  correspondent  who 
professed  herself  puzzled  by  the   contradictory  opinions  then  expre 
respecting  the  geuius  of  Turner,  and  its  aim  is  to  confirm  "an  hone^it  miiM 
in  the  truth."     It  begins  with  some  comments  on  the  art-cri'  fthi 

day,  and  endorsing  the  assertion  that  "mere  knowledge  of  |  i  o«a- 

not  qualify  a  man  for  the  office  of  critic,"  it  charges  the  connois»senTs  of 
the  galleries  with  ignorance  of  nature  ;  with  knowing,  indeed,  **  whf 
a  picture  has  been  retouched,  but  not  where  it  oufffil  to  have  bcea  ;*1 
with  possessing,  in  fact,  the  "  knowledge  which  is  useful  to  the  pictur 
dealer,  not  that  which  is  important  to  the  artist."      Thus   the     '  n 

of  the  Galleries  of  Berlin^  Dr*  Waugcn  (in  many  ways  an  c 
critic),  is  generally  recognised  as  an  authority  upon  the  sea-pieces 
Turner ;  and  a  man  who  has  but  just,  and  fur  the  first  time  in  hi^  HfcJ 
ventured  "  his  invaluable  person  from  Itotterdam  to  Greenwich,  will 
walk  up  to  the  work  of  him  whose  brow  is  hard  with  the  &praj  of  a 
hundred  storms,  and  characterize  it  as  ^  wanting  in  truth  of  clouds  aod 
waves*  !'■  *  So  much  for  the  tribe  of  critics,  and  we  pass  to  the  im* 
portant  question  which  the  condemnation  of  them  suggi!i»ts — ^wlut 
is  the  value  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  public  ? — an  ^ 
tlie  difficulty  of  answering  which  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  '  | 
The  **  public,"  it  is  pointed  out,  are  not  ''  everybody,"  but  each  work 
art,  of  literature,  or  of  any  other  kind,  has  its  own  '^'  i  '  *  " 
"  those  who   have  knowledge   of  its  subject,  and  arc   { 

♦  See  **  TrcMUi^t  of  Art  in  Great  Britain/'  b^   G,  F.  WftagOJi,     Tbc  fi^ticttlftr  ^ml\ 
of  Turner  so  mtlLiBed  hy  Dr.  Waa^mi  hiib  tint  w  the  Bridg^watcr  Hotisc  coUoctioiu 
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faculties  to  wliich  it  is  addressed."  And  the  test  of  its  merits  is  the 
way  in  which  it  appeals  to  this  public,  and  to  this  public  only.  Thus, 
continues  the  author  of  "  Modern  Painters": — 

*^  With  reference  to  a  new  edition  of  '  Newton's  Principia/  the 
'  public*  means  little  more  than  the  Royal  Society,  With  reference  to 
one  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  it  means  all  who  have  hearts.  With  refer- 
.  ence  to  one  of  Moore's,  all  who  have  passions.  With  reference  to  the 
works  of  Hogarth,  it  means  those  who  have  worldly  knowledge — to 
the  works  uf  Giotto,  those  who  have  religious  faith.  Each  work  must 
■^  be  tested  ejtclusively  by  the  fiat  of  the  particular  public  to  whom  it  is 
^H  addressed.  We  will  listen  to  no  comments  on  Newton  from  ped|)le  who 
^^■^|ye  no  mathematical  knowledge ;  to  none  on  W^ords worth  from  those 
^^^^bO  have  uo  hearts ;  to  none  on  Giotto  from  those  who  have  no  religion. "^^ 
^H  To  whom,  then,  asks  the  letter,  do  the  works  of  Turner  appeal? 
^i      The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

P"  To  those  only  who  have  profound  and  disciplined  acquaintance  with 
Mature,  ai*dent  poetical  feeling,  and  keen  eye  for  colour  (a  faculty  far 
more  rare  thau  an  ear  for  music).  They  are  deeply  toned  poemSj  intended 
for  all  who  love  poetry,  but  not  for  those  who  delight  in  mimickries  of 
wine-glasses  and  nutshells.  They  are  deep  treatises  on  natural  pheno- 
mena, intended  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  phenomena,  but 
not  for  those  who,  like  the  painter  Barry,  are  amazed  at  finding  the 
realities  of  the  Alps  grander  than  the  imaginations  of  Salvator,  and 
assert  that  they  saw  the  moon  trom  the  Mont  Cenis  four  times  as  big 
as  usual,  ^from  being  so  much  nearer  to  it  I'*  And  they  are  studied 
melodies  of  exquisite  colour,  intended  for  those  who  have  perception  of 
colour;  not  for  those  who  fancy  that  all  trees  arc  Prussian  grccn/^ 
^^  This  is  the  public  whose  "unanimous  plaudits'"  the  great  artist  won 
^H  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  heard  above  the  continued  abuse  which  he  steeled 
^B  himself  to  scorn.  Will  that  public,  asks  the  letter,  anticipating  the 
^H  l>cssimism  supposed  to  be  pccnli^tr  to  Mr.  lluskin's  later  years — will  that 
[  public  increase,  and  tLat  abuse  be  silenced,  in  an  age  of  "  steam  and 
^H  iron,  luxury  aQd  selfishness  :"  an  age  in  which  "we  grow  more  and  more 
^1  artificial  day  by  day,  and  see  less  and  less  worthiness  in  those  pleasures 
I  which  bring  with  them  no  morbid  excitement,  in  that  knowledge  which 
I  affords  no  opportunity  for  display?^'  Hardly;  and  then  follows  a 
L  statement  of  a  second  reason  for  the  failure  to  appreciate  Turner,  which 
^ft  I  will  take  leave  to  quote  in  unpara}>lirased  completeness : — 
^"  '*  But  there  is  one  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner 
'  which  yet  further  limits  the  number  of  their  admirers.  They  arc  not 
prosaic  statements  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature — they  are  statements  of 
them  under  the  influence  of  ardent  feeling;    they  are,   in  a  word,  the 

•  The  amazement  of  the  paioter  ib  imderrated : — '*You  wiU  believo  me  much  Dearer 

kvco  u{>ou  Mouut  Ceiiia  than  I  w:is  before :  ....  so  high  were  we  that  the  mooD|  irhich 

I  ttbove  the  horizon  of  the  mountama.  appeare<l  at  least  fire  times  aa  big  ab  luntJ,  and 

Kch  more  distinctly  marked  tbftii  1  ever  saw  it  tbroiij^h  some  very  good  telesoopea.'* — 

'  Lttter   to  Edinuml  Barkc,  dated  Turin,  September  24,   IJOO.     **  Works  of  Jamen  bturrj, 

)K.A/*vol.  i.  p.  6a. 
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most  fervent  and  real  poetry  which  the  English  nation  is  at  present 
fprodncing^.  Now,  not  only  is  this  proverbially  an  age  in  which  poetry 
is  little  cared  for,  but  even  with  those  who  have  most  love  of  it  and 
most  need  of  it,  it  requires^  especially  if  high  and  philosophical,  an 
attuned,  quiet,  and  exalted  frame  of  mind  for  its  enjoyment,  and  if 
dragged  into  the  midst  of  the  noisy  interests  of  every -day  life,  may  easily 
be  made  ridiculous  or  offensive.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  passage  of 
Milton  recited  in  the  middle  of  a  pantomime?  or  of  a  dreamy  stansa of 
Shelley  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  Are  wc  to  judge  of  the  nightingale  hjr 
hearing  it  sing  in  broad  daylight  in  Cheapside?  For  just  such  a 
judguieBt  do  we  form  of  Turner  by  standing  before  his  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Academy*  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  public  never  seem  to 
suspect  that  there  may  be  poetry  in  painting,  to  meet  which  some  pre- 
paration of  sympathy,  some  harmony  of  circumstance  is  required ;  and 
that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  see  half-a-dozen  great  picture.^  as  to  read 
Iialf-a-dozeu  great  poems  all  at  the  same  time,  if  their  tendencies  or 
their  tones  of  feeling  be  contrary  or  discordant/^ 

In  illustration  of  this  argument,  Mr*  Buskin  quotes  in  unbroken 
sequence  six  passages  from  the  works  of  six  different  poets,  suggeating^ 
by  the  prefix  of  a  painter^s  name  to  each  quotation,  some  analogy^  how* 
ever  occasional  and  passing  it  may  be,  and  incomplete,  as  of  coone  ii 
is,  between  the  pictures  and  poems  of  Landseer  and  Burns,  Martin  and 
,  Milton,  Wilkic  and  (again)  Burns,  and  between  those  of  Eastlakc  and 
Byron,  Stanficld  and  Campbell,  Turner  and  Shelley  *  The  connexion 
between  literature  and  art  is,  indeed,  a  subject  to  which  these  letters  not 
nnfrequently  allude.  A  National  Gallery  is  not,  wc  read  later  on  m 
another  letter,  a  place  of  show  or  of  amusement,  but  first  and  foremoat 
a  great  library  of  art ;  the  possession  of  great  pictures  is  not  cither  by  I 
a  nation  or  by  an  individual  to  be  looked  upon  lis  a  ground  of  pride^ 
but  as  an  opportunity  of  instruction ;  and  every  noble  picture  ia  not  a 
mere  painted  panelj  but  a  manuscript  book,  of  which  only  one  copy 
exists,  or  ever  can  exist,  and  which  chained  in  ancient  faahioa  to  the 
desk,  must  be  read  and  studied  upon  its  shelf* 

I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  a  single  letter,  though  this  is  one  uf  lh« 
longest,  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  briefer  notice  of  V  before 

me  (1843).     It  opens  with  a  rarely  deigned  reply  to  a  t  j  of  the 

just   published  first  volume  of  *^ Modern  Painters;"  passes  on  to  flome 
notes  on  the  merits  of  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Salvator  Roea,  and  on  Ibe 

^  Tbe  following  b  the  p&ssago  of  Shelley  {'*  PrometheuB  Uaboimd,**  Act  U.  ML  1^  td  wluib 

the  name  of  Turner  is  prefixed  :— 

•* The  point  of  otte  '  il'  still, 

Doep  in  the  onui .  xvnx, 

Beyond  the  purple;  ulwuul^lu^.     j  mi  migh  a  ohaun 
Of' wind -divided  mist  the  dajker  lake 
Kettecte  it,  now  it  fables  :  it  ffleama  agftln. 
As  the  Mnves  fall,  and  as  the  Dttmlng  ihreadt 
Of  woven  cloud  unnkvel  in  pale  air, 
Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  dondlike  I 
The  roseate  sunlight  qniTcrs." 
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relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  true;  and  concludes,  not  unlike  the  previous 
letter,  with  a  compamon  between  the  reception  ^veu,  not  by  "his 
public/'  but  by  "  the  public"  in  the  vulgar  sense,  to  the  works  of 
Turner,  and  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  once  bestowed  in  former  times 
on  those  of  Cimabue.* 

I  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  insistence  here,  aa 
in  "  Modern  Painters,"  on  the  fact  that  the  ideal,  so  fai'  from  being 
opposed  to  or  diflfereut  from  the  true,  is  in  reality  the  perfcction 
of  it.  "  The  Apollo  is  not  sl  false  representation  of  man,  but  the  most 
perfect  repr<^entation  of  all  that  is  constant  and  essential  in  man^  free 
from  the  accidents  and  evils  which  corrupt  the  truth  of  lus  nature/' 
The  ideal,  in  fact,  is  not  outside  Nature,  but  is  "  the  utmost  degree  of 
beauty  of  which  the  species  is  capable"  (M.  R,  i.  27).  "  Nor  was 
there  ever  yet  one  conception  of  the  human  mind  beautiful,  but  as  it 
was  based  on  truth.  Wherever  we  leave  Nature,  we  fall  immeasurably 
beneath  her."  I  will  close,  therefore,  ray  remarks  on  this  letter  by 
quoting  its  own  conclusion  :■ — 

'^  Finally,  sir,  why  must  it  be  only  '  when  he  is  gone  from  us'  that 
the  power  of  our  greatest  English  landscape  painter  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged? It  cannot,  indeed,  be  fully  understood  until  the  current  of 
years  has  swept  away  the  minor  lights  which  stand  around  it,  and  left 
it  burning  alone;  but  at  least  the  scoff  and  the  sneer  might  be  lashed 
into  silence,  if  those  only  did  their  duty  by  whom  it  is  already  perceived. 
And  let  us  not  think  that  our  unworthiness  has  no  eflect  on  the  work 
of  the  master.  I  could  be  patient  if  I  thought  that  fio  effect  was 
wrought  on  his  noble  mind  by  the  cry  of  the  populace,  but,  scorn  it  as 
he  may,  and  does,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  any  human  mind  to  hold  on 
its  course  with  the  same  energy  and  life,  through  the  oppression  of  a 
perpetual  luasing,  as  when  it  is  cheered  on  by  the  quick  sympathy  of 
its  fellow-men.  .  •  .  .  Once,  in  ruder  times,  the  work  of  a  great  painter 
was  waited  for  through  days  at  Ids  door,  and  attended  to  its  place  of 
deposition  by  the  enthusiasm  of  an  hundred  cities,  and  painting  rose 
from  that  time,  a  rainbow  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and  on  the  cypressed 
heights  of  Fiesole,  guiding  them  and  lighting  them  for  ever,  even  in  the 
stillness  of  their  decay.  How  can  we  hope  that  England  will  ever  win 
for  herself  such  a  crown,  while  the  works  of  her  highest  intellects  are 
set  for  the  pointing  of  the  finger  and  the  sarcasm  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
sole  reward  fur  the  deep^  earnest,  holy  labour  of  a  devoted  life  is  the 
weight  of  stone  upon  the  trampled  grave,  where  the  vain  and  idle  crowd 
will  come  to  wonder  how  the  brushes  are  mimicked  in  the  marble  above 
the  dust  of  him  who  wielded  them  in  vain?" 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  mention  a  set  of  letters  dealing  exclu- 
sively and  in  considerable  detail  with  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
Turner  Bequest.     Turner  died  in  1851,  and  the  true  construction  of 


•  The  well-known  "Borgo  Allegri"  aoeedote  may  l»c  found  in  Vasari  or  iu  almost  any 
work  oil  Italian  art  which  attempts  an  aceoant  of  the  '*  Father  of  Paintiag.'* 
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self  the  first  and  chief  of  the  "Pre-llaphaelites/'  He  was^  however, 
ueariug  his  end  when  the  young  artists  who  ehose  this  title  as  their 
nom  de  guerre  were  exhibiting  their  first  paintings. 

The  chief  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  in  the  Academy  of  1851  were  the 
'•  Mariana  **  of  Mr.  Millais,  the  '^  Wives  of  the  Sons  of  Noah/^  and 
**  Dove  returning  to  the  Ark/'  by  the  same  artist,  the  *'  Convent 
Thoughts'"  of  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  and  the  "Valentine  defendiog  Sylvia/' 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Against  these  works  the  papular  critics  declared 
that  they  '*  imitated  the  errors  of  early  painters/'  that  they  were  ill- 
drawn,  and  were  without  any  system  of  light  and  shade ;  and,  finally, 
that  they  ^'  sacrificed  truth  as  well  as  feeling  to  eccentricity/^  Of  these 
charges  the  first  is  met  by  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Pre-Raphaelite/' 

"They  know  very  little  of  ancient  paintings/'  says  the  first  letter  on 
the  subject,  "  who  suppose  the  works  of  these  young  artists  to  resemble 
them.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  their  aims  (for,  as  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  the  men  themselves)^  the  Pre-Raphaolites  intend  to  surrender  no 
advantage  which  the  knowledge  or  inventions  of  the  present  time  can 
afford  to  their  art.  They  intend  to  return  to  early  days  in  this  one 
point  only^  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  draw  either  what  they 
Bee,  or  what  they  suppose  might  have  been  the  actual  facts  of  the 
scene  they  desire  to  represent,  irrespective  of  any  conventional  rules  of 
picture-making;  and  they  have  chosen  their  unfortunate,  though  not 
inaccurate,  name,  because  all  artists  did  this  before  Raphael's  time,  and 
after  Raphaers  time  did  not  this,  but  sought  to  paint  fair  pictures 
rather  than  to  represent  stem  facts  ;  of  which  the  consequence  has  been 
tliat,  from  Raphael^s  time  to  this  day,  historical  art  has  been  in  acknow- 
ledged decadence/' 

Such  being  the  reply  to  the  first  accusation,  the  advocate  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  addresses  himself  more  briefly  to  the  second. 

**  There  ia  not/'  he  writes,  ''  one  single  error  in  perspective  in  four 
out  of  the  five  pictures  in  question,  ....  and  I  will  undertake,  if 
need  be,  to  point  out  and  prove  a  dozen  worse  errors  in  perspective  in 
any  twelve  pictures  containing  architecture,  taken  at  random  from  among 
the  works  of  the  popular  painters  of  the  day.'* 

The  third  charge,  that  of  faulty  chiaroscuro,  is  shortly  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  pamphlet  on  *^  Pre-Raphaelitism'^  (1851)  by  the  assertion  that 
the  Pre-Raphaelites'  "  system  of  light  and  shade  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  sun's;  which  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  outlast  that  of  the  Renaissance, 
however  brilliant."*  Only  the  last  accusation  remained,  and  it  was  a  fit 
one  for  the  author  of  Modern  Painters"  to  meet.  He  had  condemned 
the  works  of  others  as  sacrificing  truth  to  mannerism,  and  he  had  now 
to  show  that  the  artists  he  defended  did  not  equally  sacrifice  it  to  eccen- 
tricity and  affectation.     The  way  in  which  he  proves  his  general  con- 

*  A  more  qnalified  reply  to  this  accuaation  ia,  however,  mvcn  in  the  letter  to  Tkt  TimtM^ 
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tention  is  characteristic  enough,  and  should  not  be  without  interest  to 
thos6  who  imagine  that  "  Proserpina"  (any  more  than  "  Deucalion'')  is 
the  result  of  purely  recent  study. 

''I  happen  to  have  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  water  plant 
Alisma  Plantago ;  .  .  .  .  and  as  I  never  saw  it  so  thoroughly  or  so 
well  drawn,  I  must  take  leave  to  remonstrate  with  you  when  you  say 
that  these '  men  sacrifice  truth  as  well  as  feeling  to  eccentricity/  For  as 
a  mere  botanical  study  of  the  water  lily  and  alisma,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  lily  and  several  other  garden  flowers,  this  picture  would  be  in- 
valuable to  me,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  was  mine/' 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  following  letter,  in  which  are  noted  some 
errors  of  these  pictures,  especially  in  regard  to  the  type  of  feature  chosen^ 
and  to  the  painting  of  the  flesh,  but  which  concludes  in  the  belief  that 
these  artists  "  may,  as  they  gain  experience,  lay  in  our  England  the 
foundations  of  a  school  of  art  better  than  the  world  has  seen  for  three 
hundred  years/' 

I  have  spoken  of  these  Pre-Raphaelite  letters  as  containing  descrip- 
tions of  two  pictures,  comparable  in  power  and  beauty  to  any  passages  in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  writings.  The  pictures  so  described  are  the  "  Light  of  the 
World"  and  the  "Awakening  Conscience/'  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  in  the  Academy  of  1854.  The  description  of  the  first-named  and 
best-known  picture  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  legend  beneath  it  is  the  beautiful  verse,  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  Me,'  Rev.  iii.  20. 
On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  seen  this  door  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  fast  barred  :  its  bars  and  nails  are  rusty  ;  it  is  knitted  and  bound  to 
its  stanchions  by  creeping  tendrils  of  ivy,  showing  that  it  has  never  been 
opened.  A  bat  hovers  about  it,  its  threshold  is  overgrown  with  brambles, 
nettles,  and  fruitless  corn,  the  wild  grass  '  whereof  the  mower  filleth 
not  his  hands,  nor  he  that  bindeth  the  sheaves  his  bosom.'  Christ  ap- 
proaches it  in  the  night-time — Christ,  in  his  everlasting  offices  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king.  He  wears  the  white  robe,  representing  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  upon  him ;  the  jewelled  robe  and  breast-plate,  representing  the 
sacerdotal  investiture,  the  rayed  crown  of  gold  inwoven  with  the  crown 
of  thorns ;  not  dead  thorns,  but  now  bearing  soft  leaves  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  • 

^^  Now  when  Christ  enters  any  human  heart,  He  bears  with  Him  a 
twofold  light.  First  the  light  of  conscience,  which  displays  past  sin, 
and  afterwards  the  light  of  peace,  the  hope  of  salvation.  The  lantern, 
carried  in  Christ's  left  hand,  is  this  light  of  conscience.  Its  fire  is  red 
and  fierce,  it  falls  only  on  the  closed  door,  on  the  weeds  which  ' 
encumber  it,  and  on  an  apple  shaken  from  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
orchard,  thus  marking  that  the  entire  awakening  of  the  conscience  is 
not  merely  to  committed,  but  to  hereditary  guilt. 

'^  The  light  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  wrapt  about  the  wrist  of  the 
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flgiirej  showing  that  the  light  which  reveals  siHj  appears  to  the  siancr 
also  to  chain  the  hand  of  Christ, 

"The  light  which  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  figure^  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  of  the  hope  of  salvation ;  it  springs  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and, 
though  itself  sad,  subdued,  and  full  of  softness,  is  yet  so  powerful  that 
it  entirely  melts  into  the  glow  of  it  the  forms  of  the  leaves  and  boughs 
which  it  crosses,  showing  that  every  earthly  object  must  be  hidden  by  the 
light,  where  its  sphere  extends.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons  on 
whom  the  picture,  thus  justly  understood,  will  not  produce  a  deep  im- 
pression. For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  sacred 
art  ever  produced  in  this  or  any  other  age/^ 

''  The  Awakening  Conscience  "  is  not  so  familiar  as  the  great  picture 
thus  greatly  described ;  and  I  will  quote,  therefore,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  letter  upon  it.  This  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  bring  before  the  mind^s 
eye,  even  of  those  who  never  saw  it,  every  detail  of  the  original  picture. 
On  the  force  with  which  its  moral  is  pointed,  no  comment  can  be 
necessary* 

*^  The  poor  girl  has  been  sitting  singing  with  her  seducer;  some  chance 
words  of  the  song,  *  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,'  have  struck  upon  the 
numbed  places  of  her  heart ;  she  has  started  up  in  agony ;  he,  not 
seeing  her  face,  goes  on  singing,  striking  the  keys  carelessly  with  his 
gloved  hand. 

''  I  suppose  that  no  one  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
expression  could  remain  untouched  by  the  countenance  of  the  lost  girl, 
rent  from  its  beauty  into  sudden  horror,  the  lips  half  open,  indistinct  in 
their  purple  quivering,  the  teeth  set  hard,  the  eyes  filled  with  the  fearful 
light  of  futurity  and  with  tears  of  ancient  days.  But  I  can  easily 
understand  that  to  many  persons  the  careful  rendering  of  the  inferior 
details  in  this  picture  cannot  but  be  at  first  ofFensivej  as  calUug  their 
attention  away  from  the  principal  subject.  It  is  true  that  detail  of  this 
kind  has  long  been  so  carelessly  rendered  that  the  perfect  finishing  of  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  therefore  an  interruption  to  serious 
thought.  But,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  general  pro- 
priety of  such  treatment,  I  would  only  observe  that,  at  least  in  this 
instance,  it  is  based  on  a  truer  principle  of  the  pathetic,  than  any  of  the 
common  artistical  expedients  of  the  schools.  Nothing  is  more  notable 
than  the  way  in  which  even  the  most  trivial  objects  force  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  has  been  fevered  by  violent  and 
distressful  excitement.  They  thrust  themselves  forward  with  a  ghastly 
and  unendurable  distinctness,  as  if  they  would  compel  the  sufferer  to  count, 
or  measure,  or  learn  them  by  heart.  Even  to  the  mere  spectator  a 
strange  interest  exalts  the  accessai'ies  of  a  scene  in  which  he  bears 
witness  to  human  sorrow.  Tliere  is  not  a  single  object  in  all  that 
room,  common,  modern,  vulgar  (in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  it  may  be),  but 
it  becomes  tragical,  if  rightly  read.  That  furniture  so  carefully  painted, 
even  to  the  last  vein  of  the  rosewood— is  there  nothing  to  be   learnt 
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from  that  terrible  lustre  of  it,  from  its  fatal  newness ;  aotliiiig  tberel 
that  has  the  old  thought  of  home  upon  it^  or  that  is  ever  to  become  a' 
part  of  home  ?  Those  embossed  books,  vain  and  useless^  they  also  new 
— marked  with  no  happy  wearing  of  beloved  leaves  ;  the  torn  and  dying  i 
bird  upon  the  floor  ;  the  gilded  tapestry^  with  the  fowls  of  the  air  feeding  j 
on  the  ripened  corn  ;  the  picture  above  the  fire-place^  with  its  singiGJ 
drooping  figure — the  woman  taken  in  adultery  j  nay,  the  very  hem  uf  J 
the  poor  girl's  dress,  which  the  painter  has  laboured  so  closely  thread  by] 
thread,  has  story  in  it,  if  we  thiuk  how  soon  its  pure  whiteness  may  be  J 
soiled  with  duat  and  rain,  her  outcast  feet  failing  in  the  street;  and  the] 
fair  garden  flowers,  seen  in  that  reflected  sunshine  of  the  mirror,  thewj' 
also  have  their  lauguage — 

*  Hope  not  to  find  ddkht  in  ui,  tlicy  say. 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessyt  we  arc  pure,' 

"  I  surely  need  not  go  on.  Examine  the  whole  range  of  the  walls  of 
the  Academy,  nay,  examine  those  of  all  our  public  aud  private  galleriesjl 
and,  while  pictures  will  be  met  with  by  the  thousand  which  literaly  tempt 
to  evil,  by  the  thousand  which  are  directed  to  the  meanest  trivialities  of. 
incident  or  emotion,  by  the  thousand  to  the  'delicate  fancies  of  tnacti?ej 
religion, there  will  not  be  found  one  powerful  as  this  to  meet  full  in  the] 
front  the  moral  evil  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  painted;  to  waken  intoj 
mercy  the  cruel  thoughtlessness  of  youths  and  subdue  the  scveritica  i 
judgment  into  the  sanctity  of  compassion." 

The  last  of  these  five  letters  (1858)  deals  mainly  with  the  "  wretched 
fallacy  about  generalization/'  and  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  | 
unqualified  praise  of  the  Prc-Raphaelitcs,  which  the  passages  I  have 
quoted  might  alone  appear  to  infer,  as  stating  that  Mr.  Rusk  in  did  not 
gay — never  had>said — that  the  pictures  of  that  then  increased  school 
were  faultless,  but  that  '*  whilst  many  of  them  had  gross  faults,^^  the , 
modern  pictures  of  the  generalist  school  had  nothing  else  but  faults* 

The  first  of  the  next  subdivision  of  letters  is  earlier  in  date  (1847)1 
than  most  of  those  I  have  yet  noticed.  Its  subject,  and  that  of  thoec 
following*  it  in  arrangement,  is  the  preservation  of  pictures  and  the 
National  Gallery.  In  1847  a  long-continued  outcry  was  commenced 
against  the  restoration  of  certain  of  the  national  pictures^  notably  the 
**  Peace  and  War "  of  Rubens,  and  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  of 
Titian  ;  and  the  outcry  naturally  attracted  the  attention  and  called 
forth  the  opinion  of  "  The  Author  of  Modern  Painters/'  as  these  letters 
are  signed,  The  cleaning  of  a  picture  is,  he  declares,  an  evil  which, 
though  sometimes  necessary,  is  always  unmitigated ;  partly  because 
it  robs  the  picture  of  its  authority,  and  so  renders  it  open  ta 
question  j  partly  because,  if  violent,  it  is  almost  certain  to  remove  aomc 
of  the  last  bloom  of  colour  with  which  it  left  the  easel ;  and  jmrtly  t^iti 
because  the  effect  of  "  restoration  "  (which  differs  fro)i     ^  '     in 

extent)  is  to  destroy  that  mellowness  which   is   the  »  uu 

antique    painting*      All    necessity  for   cleaning  should,  therefoxv^  bo 
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avoided^  or  at  least  postponed,  and  Mr*  Ruskin  insists  in  these  letters 
(as  he  did  in  his  Notes  on  the  Tnrncr  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  in  his  evidence  before  the  National  Gallery  Commission  in  1857) 
on  the  desirableness  of  at  least  all  the  important  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  being  put  under  glass.  Three  Correggios^  two  Raphaels, 
and  a  John  BeUini  having  this  care  aceorded  to  themj*  the  question 
at  once  occurs — Is  it  an  advantage  to  pictures  to  be  under  glass  ?  If 
yes,  then  are  these  the  only  pictures  worth  a  pane  of  glass  V  If  no, 
or  if  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  then  why  have  these  Correggios  and  Raphaels 
been  chosen  for  the  experiment  ?  The  question,  however,  is  not  a  matter 
of  doubtj  as  the  admirable  condition  of  these  few  pictures  proves,  and 
every  important  picture  in  the  gallery  should,  therefore^  be  similarly 
reatcd,  And  next  to  the  preservation  of  the  pictures,  their  arrangement 
is  to  be  considered.  If  pictures  arc  worth  buying,  they  arc  also  worth 
preserving,  and  what  is  the  good  of  cither  purchase  or  preservation  if 
they  are  not  to  be  seen?  Upon  these  principles  Mr.  Ruskin  builds  an 
ideal  National  Gallery  :  the  pictures,  all  under  glass,  arc  also  upon  the 
line ;  the  works  of  each  master  set  by  themselves,  and  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  so  tliat  the  visitor  cannot  but  learn  something 
of  the  history  of  painting  without  the  aid  of  "  that  ass  with  precious 
things  in  his  pauicrs,"  Vasari,  or  any  other  book.  More  than  this^ 
every  room  is  to  be  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  spectators  retiring  to 
a  proper  distance  from  the  pictures  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  chrono- 
logical disposition  of  the  pictures  themselves,  any  drawings  or  engravings 
for  or  of  the  pictures,  or  in  any  way  illustrative  of  them,  are  to  be 
placed  on  tables  opposite  each  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
advantages  of  these  arrangements,  against  which  the  required  space 
and  money,  and  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a  coup  d^mil,  are  the  only  ob* 
jcctions,  are  those  not  merely  of  the  instruction,  but  of  the  increased 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  gallery  so  ordered.  Not  only  would  the 
passing  from  a  room  of  Titians  to  a  i-oom  of  Caraccis  be  a  lesson  in 
itself,  but  the  arrangement  of  all  the  pictures  on  the  line  would  greatly 
diminish  the  fatigue  now  experienced  by  every  visitor  of  the  gallery, 
and  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  constant  alteration  of  the  focus  of 
the  eye,  and  straining  effort  to  see  what  is  out  of  sight,  and  partly  by 
the  continual  change  of  temper  and  of  thoughtj  which  the  proposed 
classification  and  chronological  order  would  necessarily  render  far  less 
frequent* 

And  if  averse  to  the  restoration  of  pictures,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  equally 
opposed  (as  we  have  very  recent  reasson  to  know)  to  that  of  buiidings. 
As  he  was  leaving  Edinburgh  in  1857,  a  report,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
it,  a  calumny,  respecting  some  proposed  operations  upon  the  Ca;jtle  Rock, 
reached  his  ears,  and  '*  very  sufficiently  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  his  drive 
from    Edinburgh    to    Dunbar."     It    was    said  to    be   the    architect's 

*  I  iieod  hardly  atate  that  this  care  Ja  no  longer  so  limited.     A  very  large  numl>er  of  the- 
KaUouaI  Picture*,  and  e^>ecjivlly  the  Turners,  an?  now  "  tliought  worth  a  pane  of  glass*" 
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iatention  to  cut  down  the  brow  of  the  Castle  Eock,  in  order  to  afford 
secure  foundations  for  some  new  buildings.  The  poflsibility  of  ajiy 
damage  to  or  interference  with  that  rock,  which  had  "  a  daily  influence 
in  forming  the  taste^  or  kindling  the  imagination^  of  every  promising 
youth  in  Edinburgh/'  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  deep  concern. 
After  writing  to  The  Witness  a  letter,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
seek  assurance  that  the  report  really  was  a  calumny,  and  subseqnently 
hearing  that  it  had  at  least  some  ground  of  truth,  he  addressed  a 
second  letter  on  the  matter  to  the  same  journal,  "  A  castle  is/'  he  wrote, 
"  a  fortified  dwelling-house,  containing  accommodation  for  as  maoj 
retainers  as  are  needed  completely  to  defend  its  position  ,  .  •  *  and  the 
very  idea  and  possibility  of  a  castle  proper  have  passed  away  with  the 
arms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  essence  of  such  a  dwelling-house  waa 
in  the  way  its  builder  conquered  the  difficulties  of  sitc^  and  took  advan- 
tage of  every  inch  of  ground  to  gain  more  room,  and  of  every  irrcgu* 
larity  of  surface  for  purj>oses  of  outlook  and  defence^  so  that  the  Castle 
sate  its  rock  as  a  strong  man  sits  his  horse."  The  Castle  must  be  made 
to  fit  the  rock,  not  the  rock  to  fit  the  Castle,  And  even  were  it  not 
so  the  Castle  Rock  of  Edinburgh  must  not  be  touched :  "  It  is  the  last 
grand  feature  of  Edinburgh  left  as  yet  uninjured.  You  have  filled  up 
your  valley  with  a  large  chimney,  a  mound,  and  an  institution  j  broken 
in  upon  the  old  town  with  a  bank,  a  college,  and  several  fires,  dwarfed 
the  whole  of  Princes  Street  by  the  Scott  Monument,  and  cut  Arthur'* 
Seat  in  half  by  the  Queen^s  Drive,  It  only  remains  for  you  to  spoil 
the  curve  of  your  Castle,  and  your  illustrations  of  the  artistic  principle  of 
breadth  will  be  complete." 

Twenty  years  later,  embittered  by  the  continued  restoration  of  familiar 
buildings,  and  consequent  destruction  of  beloved  ruins,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote 
(or  rather '^  could  not  write")  from  Venice  to  Liverpool,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  anyone  to  know  the  horror  and  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  modern  restoration,  but  that  it  was  so  great  that  it  simply 
paralyzed  him  with  despair,  '^  But  things,"  continues  this  recent  letter, 
*'are  worse  here  than  in  England — ^you  have  little  there  left  to  love — to  mc, 
every  town  is  destroying  buildings  of  inestimable  beauty  and  historiod 
value,  simply  to  keep  stone-layers  at  work.  I  am  obliged  to  hide  my 
face  from  it  all  and  work  at  other  things,  or  I  should  die  of  indignation 
and  disgust," 

The  two  principal  letters  on  architecture,  however,  were  not  written 
to  any  newspapers,  but  were  addressed  to  Dr.  Acland  on  the  subject  of 
the  Oxford  Museum  in  1858.  Deep  aa  had  been  the  interest  taken  by 
their  writer  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  that  with  which  he 
approached  the  Gothic  revival  was  fully  as  great.  It  had  been  a 
question  what  style  of  architecture  should  be  adopted  for  the  Oxford 
Museum.  Mr.  Huekin,  feeling  that  *nhe  essence  and  power  of  Gotlne 
lay  in  its  adaptability  to  all  needs,"  had  advocated  that  style  and  that 
alone.     That   style   had  been  adopted;  and  going  over  tlie  rheinictl 
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laboratories,  Mr.  Ruskin  now  aaw  with  delight  liow  closely  *'  the  success 
of  adaptation**  was  connected  with  the  choice  of  style.  '^  Here  was  the 
architecture  which  I  had  learned  to  know  and  love  in  pensive  ruins, 
deserted  by  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  maUj  or  in  dismantled  fortress 
fragments,  recording  only  their  cruelty ;  here  was  this  \QTy  architecture, 
lending  itself,  as  if  created  only  for  these,  to  the  foremost  activities  of 
human  discovery/^  But  the  decoration  of  tlie  building  had  yet  to  be 
thought  of;  that  decoration  which^  still  left  uncompleted,  was  then 
scarcely  begun,  and  the  first  of  these  two  letters  contains  a  statement  of 
the  three  great  principles  of  Gothic  decoration: — 

1,  "That  a  given  quantity  of  good  art  will  be  more  generally  useful 
when  exhibited  on  a  large  scale,  and  forming  part  of  a  connected  system, 

than  when    it  is  small   and   separated A  piece   of   sculpture, 

for  instance,  will  be  more  useful  when  seen  on  the  front  of  a  building, 
,  *  .  ,  than  if  it  be  so  separated  as  to  excite  only  a  special  wonder  or 
admiration,  such  as  we  feel  for  a  jewel  in  a  cabinet/^  Art,  in  brief,  is  to 
be  large  and  public,  instead  of  small  and  privately  engrossed,  fixed 
instead  of  portable,  expressive  instead  of  curious. 

2,  "  Tliat  all  art  employed  in  decoration  should  be  informative.*' 

3,  "  That  ail  architectural  ornamentation  should  be  executed  by  the 
men  who  design  it,  and  should  he  of  various  degrees  of  excellence — 
sublime  in  its  complete  result,  though  not  equally  so  in  all  its  component 
parts,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  great  chorus  of  music/' 

These  principles  are  further  illustrated  in  the  second  of  the  two 
letters,  especially  as  regards  the  adornment  of  architecture  by  means  of 
commemorative  statues. 

"  We  seem  never  to  know  at  present  where  to  put  such  statues.     In 

the  midst  of  the  blighted  trees  of  desolate  squares,  or  at  the  crossings 
of  confused  streets,  or  balanced  on  the  pinnacles  of  pillars,  or  riding 
across  the  tops  of  triumphal  arches,  or  blocking  up  the  aisles  of  cathe- 
drals, in  none  of  these  positions,  I  think,  does  the  portrait  statue  answer 
its  purpose.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  erection  of  such  statues 
is  honourable  to  the  erectors,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  honourable  to  the 
persons  whom  it  pretends  to  commemorate  ;  nor  is  it  anywise  matter  of 
exultation  to  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  to  reflect 
that  his  efBgy  may  one  day  encumber  a  crossing,  or  disfigure  a  park 
gat«.  But  there  is  no  man  of  worth  or  heart,  who  would  not  feel  it  a 
high  and  priceless  reward  that  his  statue  should  be  placed  where  it 
might  remind  the  youth  of  England  of  what  had  been  exemplary  in  his 
life,  or  useful  in  his  labours,  and  might  be  regarded  with  no  empty 
reverence,  no  fruitless  pensiveness,  but  with  the  emulative,  eager,  un- 
stinted passionateness  of  honour,  which  youth  pays  to  the  dead 
leaders  of  the  cause  it  loves,  or  discoverers  of  the  light  by  which  it  lives. 
To  be  buried  under  weight  of  marble,  or  with  splendour  of  ceremonial,  is 

till  no  more  than  burial ;  but  to  be  remembered,  with  profitable  tender* 
jiess,  by  the  activest  intelligences  of  the  nation  we  have  served,  and  to 
have  power  granted  even  to  the  shadows  of  the  poor  features  sunk  into 
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dust,  still  to  wanij  to  animate^  to  command,  as  the  father's  brow  riilei 
and  exalts  the  toil  of  his  children.     This  is  not  burial,  but  immortality/' 

How  far  the  Oxford  Museum  successfully  exemplifies  these  priu- 
ciplcs,  many  who  have  glanced  at  the  outside  of  the  building  may 
be  inclined  to  doubt.  I  would  only  suggest  that  any  Kuch  should 
Tcraember  that,  not  only  has  the  decoration  of  the  buildiog  never  been 
completed,  but  that  those  who  superintended  its  erection  never  expected 
an  entirely  satisfactory  issue.  The  Oxford  Museum  was  one  of  the 
first,  in  some  respects  the  very  first  building,  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  illustrate  the  principles  we  have  noted  ;  and  the  best  hope  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  of  it  was  that,  as  "  the  first  exponent  of  the  recovered  truth,  it 
would  only  be  the  more  venerated  the  more  it  was  excelled/'  He  did 
not,  therefore,  anticipate  a  triumph  of  Gothic  architecture^  or  of  the 
system  of  Gothic  decoration. 

"  That  system/'  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Aeland,  "  took  eight  hundred  years 
to  mature^  gathering  its  power  by  undivided  inheritance  of  traditional 
methods  and  unbroken  accession  of  systematic  power  ;  from  its  culmi* 
nating  point  in  the  Saintb  Chapelle,^  it  faded  through  four  hundred 
years  of  splendid  decline ;  now  for  two  centuries  it  has  lain  dead — and 
more  than  so  buried;  and  more  than  so  forgotten,  like  a  dead  man  out 
of  mind ;  do  you  expect  to  revive  it  out  of  those  retorts  and  furnaces 
of  yours,  as  the  cloud- spirit  of  the  Arabian  sea  rose  from  beneath  the 
seal  of  Solomon  ?^' 

And  since  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  some  may  stand  in  need  of 
these  explanations,  I   would  also   call  attention  to  the  fron  '  of 

the  volume  t  from  which  these  letters  are  taken.      It  is  nn  cn^  .:.  of 

one  of  the  Museum  capitals,  the  design  of  which  is  composed  of  three 
kinds  of  British  fern,  and  it  should^  I  think,  give  a  fair  idea  of  somo  of 
the  details  of  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the  buildiug. 

One  more  extract  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  and  I  hare  done 
with  the  letters  upon  that  topic*  It  is  an  extract  especially  worth 
quoting,  because  it  gives  us  Mr,  Kuskin'a  estimate  of  his  own  infiuence 
in  that  matter.  It  was  written  in  1872,  from  Denmark  Hill,  to  tho 
editor  of  The  Pali  Mail  Gazetle,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  wish  your  critic  on  Mr,  Eastlake's  book  on  the  Gothic  rctivtl 
would  explain  what  he  means  by  saying  that  my  direct  influence  on 
architecture  is  always  wrong,  and  my  indirect  influence  right,  because, 
if  that  be  so,  I  will  try  to  exercise  only  indirect  influence  on  my 
Oxford  pupils.     But  the  fact,  to  my  own  notion,  is  otherwise.      I  am 

*  **Batof  thirtet^nth  century  Gothic,  tbe  most  perfect  architc^tuml  tit;]' 
Alps,  there  is,  both  in  historical  interest  and  in  accomitlished  perfectiusA  of  m 
monument,  the  Saint  diAiiolle  of  Paris,     As  exn mimics  of  Gotlii  ^ 

the  foiirteeut}i  century,  the  cathedrals  of  Chartrea,  Koueu, 
form  a  kind  of  cinqucfoil  round  Notre  Dame  of  I'aris,  of  whir 
h  tlie  more  precious  jHJt/d,  ....  Central  among  these,  as  in 
turo  ;  unequalled  in  thftt  Ri>cct«.lty  but  by  the  porch  of  the  not  ; 
A  Bomewhat  later  school,  by  the  wcatern  [torches of  Bourges ;  abfeoUtely  in 
and  h>vely  source  of  art  iiiatmction  by  any  future  energy  or  ingeuuity,  s 
morning   I  ou^fht  rather  to  write  stood— Notre  Dame  dc  Paris.'* — Lc^Ur  <rf 
**  Tlic  TiriieH;'  January'  Urth,  1S71. 

f  "  Hif  Oxford  Musetun/'    By  H.  Aclaad  and  J.  Ruikio.   Oxford  t  Jaosct  P&xk«r.  IfeUL 
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proud  enough  to  hope,  for  instance,  that  I  have  had  some  influence  on 

Mr.  Street ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but   that  the  public  will  have  more 

satisfaction   from  his   Law  Courts   than  they  have  had  from  anything 

^Jjuilt  within  fifty  years.      But  I  have  had  indirect  influence  on  nearly 

H^ery  cheap   villa-buildiug   between   this  and   Bromley  ;    and  there  is 

Kecarcely  a   public-house   near  the  Crystal   Palace  but  sells  its  gin  and 

^bitters   under  pseudo- Venetian  cajjitals  copied  from  the  Church  of  the 

Madonna  of  Health  or  of  Miracles.     And  one  of  my  principal  motives 

for  leaving  my  present  house  is  that  it  is  surrounded  everywhere  by  the 

I  accursed  Frankenstein  monsters  oC  indirectly,  my  own  makiog," 
'  The  critic's  reply  to  this  request,  and  Mr,  Iliiskin*s  answer  to  hia 
lexplanatiou,  may  be  found  in  the  Gazette  of  March  20  and  the  follow- 
ing issue  ;  but  I  cannot  do  more  than  quote  the  words  in  which  Mr. 
Huskin  expresses  what  the  critic's  assertions  really  came  to,  and  the 
Tray  he  should  have  rightly  framed  his  charge — namely,  '^that  meaning 
what  he  explains  himself  to  have  meapt,  he  should  simply  have  said  that 
my  influence  on  temper  was  right,  and  on  taste  wrong ;  the  influence 
being  in  both  cases  equally  direct;"  a  statement  which  Mr.  lluskin  in 
^that  letter  neither  contests  nor  admits. 

^1      I  have  but  three  more  letters  upon  art  with  which  to  dealj  and  I  must 

^Vthen  bring  to  an  end  tijc  present  article^  the  letters  noticed  in  which  have 

jVbeen  confined  to  tliosc  on  art.      I  hope  to  be  permitted  on  a  future  and 

not  very  distant  occasion  to  give  some  account  of  the  letters  which  fall 

t under  the  other  heads  of  classification,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alludedj  those,  namely,  on  science,  on  economy^  and  on  general  subjects. 
Of  these  three  final  letters  the  first  is  one  upon  the  *' Outlines  of  John 
Lcech/^  exhibited  in  1872;  the  second  one  upon  the  "Etchings  of  Ernest 
George^'  {\%7i) ;  and  the  third  one  upon  the  "  Frederick  Walker  Ex- 
hibition/' in  1876. 

The  letter  upon  the  outlines  of  John  Leech  was  printed  in  the 
I  catalogue  to  the  exbibition  of  those  drawings  that  took  place  in  the 
HConduit  Street  Gallery,  after  the  artist's  death,  and  it  was  written  at 
B     the  request  of  Leech's  sister*     It  begins  by  stating  that  there  is  really 

I  no  necessity  to  praise  Leech's  work  : — 
*^  Admittedly  it  contains  the  finest  definition  of  the  natural  history  and 
the  classes  of  our  societyj  the  kindest  and  subtlest  analysis  of  its  foibles^ 
the  tenderest  flattery  of  its  pretty  and  well-bred  ways,  with  which  the 
modesty  of  subservient   genius  ever  amused  or   immortalized  careless 
masters.     But  it  is  not  generally  known   hew  much  more  valuable,  as 
art,  the  first  sketches  for  the  woodcuts  were  than  the  finished  drawings, 
even  before  those  drawings  sustained  any  loss  in  engraving. 
"  John  Leech  was  an  absolute  master  of  the  elements  of  character,  but 
not  by  any  means  of  those  of  chiaroscuro^  and  the  admirableness  of  his 
rwork  diminished  aa  it  became  elaborate.'' 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  note,  as  the  main  merits  of  the  outlines, 
]**  their  accurate  felicity  and  prosperous  haste."  In  flexibility  and  light- 
liiessj  we  are  assured,  they  are  comparable  only  with  the  best  work  with 
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the  silver  point  of  "  sixteenth   century  Italy ;  "  the  fact   that  Leedi 
"  sketched  English  squires  instead  of  sainia^  and  their  daughters  insteail 
of  martyrs/'   iu  no  ^vay   affecting   the    question  of   his   pencil's  &liilL  ^^ 
Finally,  Mr.  Kuskin  adds  the  weight  of  his  authority  to   the   proposal  to  ^^ 
purchase  the  drawings   for  the  nation^  and  to  distribute  them  amoxtg 
our  great  towns  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their  drawing  schools. 

The  letter  upon  the  etchings  of  Ernest  George  is  noteworthy,  not 
only  for  its  high  estimate  of  his  individual  work,  but  for  its  statement 
of  the  four  great  principles  of  etching,  which  Mr.  liuskin  "had  not  time 
to  defiue  in  the  lectures  on  engra\ang  "  given  at  Oxford  in  1873* 

1.  The  virtue  of  an  etching  is  to  express  perfectly  harmomous  sense 
of  light  and  shade,  but  not  to  realize  it.  All  fine  etchings  are  done  with 
few  strokes, 

2.  Let  your  few  lines  be  sternly  clear,  howe\"er  delicate^  or  however 
dark.  All  burr  and  botch  is  child's  play,  and  a  true  draughtsman  must 
never  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  copper  and  ink. 

3.  Don't  depend  much  on  various  biting.  For  a  true  master  and  a 
great  purpose  even  one  biting  is  enough. 

4.  For  all  definite  shades  of  architectural  detail,  use  pencil  or  charcoal, 
or  the  brusli,  never  the  pen  point, 

I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  letter  itself  for  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
George^s  work  is  there  spoken  of  and  shown  to  iyustratc  tu  a  con* 
siderable  extent  these  four  principles^  and  I  pass  finally  to  the  third 
letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Stacy  Marks,  A.U.A.,  and  is  one  which 
some  of  my  readers  may  yet  remember  remarking  in  The  Times  uf 
January  20,  1876.  Its  subject  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Frederick  Walker 
Exhibition,  then  open  to  the  public.  Of  this  letter  the  most  raluahle 
portion  is  not  that  which  consists  of  detailed  remarks  on  several  of 
the  pictures  exhibited  j  but  that  which  declares  the  main  moral  of  the 
exhibition,  the  share,  namely,  of  the  modern  world  in  aiTCsting  th© 
I  power  of  the  artist  at  the  point  where  it  stayed.  Not  but  what  he  *'  had 
his  own  part  of  casting  down  his  strength"  in  "his  adherence  to  Justice 
Shallow^s  sublime  theology  that  all  shall  die;^' — 

'^  That  theology  has,  indeed,  been  preached  by  stronger  men  again 
and  again  from  Horace^s  days  to  our  own,  but  never  to  so  little  purpo!ie, 
*  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  said  wisely,  in  his  way, 
the  Latin  faimer :  ate  his  beans  and  bacon  in  comfort,  had  \m  suppers 
[of  the  gods  on  the  fair  earth,  with  his  servants  jesting  round  the  tabUrj 
and  left  eternal  monuments  of  earthly  wisdom  and  of  cricket  song. 

'' '  Let  us  labour  and  be  just,  for  to-morrow  we  dicj  and  after  death 
the  judgment,*  said  Holbein  and  Diirer^  and  left  eternal  monuments  oC 
liuman  toil  and  honourable  gloom  of  godly  fear, 

'' '  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  to-morrow  we  die  aiul 
shall  be  with  God,'  said  Angelioo  and  GiottOj  and  left  eternal  monumcnt§ 
of  divinely-blazoned  heraldry  of  Heaven. 

*' '  Let  us  smoke  pipes,  make  money,  read  bad  novels,  walk  in  had  air, 
and  say  sentimentally  how  sick  we  are  in  the  afternoon,  for  to-morrov 
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fire  die  and  shall  ourselves  be  made  clay  pipes/  says  the  modera  world, 
and  drags  this  poor  bright  painter  down  into  the  abyss  with  it,  vainly 
clatehing  at  a  handful  or  two  of  scent  and  flowers  in  the  May  gardens." 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Raskin's  own  teach- 
ing of  the  healtliy  happiness  which  art  brings^  and  the  morbid  tendencies 
which  he  here  condemns.  When  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Gallery  Commission  in  1857  the  aim  of  his  teaching  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  he  answered  that  his  efforts  were 
directed  not  to  making  a  carpenter  an  artist,  but  to  making  him  a 
happy  carpenter.  When  replying  in  the  same  year  to  the  llev.  Frederick 
Temple  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter)  as  to  the  object  of  art  as  a  branch  of 
education  J  he  wrote,  in  a  long  and  valuable  letter,  of  which  I  would 
gladly  have  given  further  account,  that  its  first  aim  should  be  "  To  put 
the  happiness  and  knowledge  which  the  study  of  art  conveys  into  the 
conception  of  the  youth,  so  that  in  after-life  he  may  pursue  them,  if 
he  has  the  gift." 

With  this  statement  of  the  aim  of  art  I  may  fitly  conclude  my  notice 

the  first  division  of  these  letters.     The  extracts  I  have  given  are,  of 

oorse^  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  I  might  have  inserted  had  my 

been  less  limited,  and  they  only  suggest  the  character  of  the  whole 

of  these  letters  on  art ;   I  trust,  however,  that  my  account  of  their 

Iteaching,  though  necessarily  partial,  is  not  incorrect.      I  have  also  had 

{to  forego  all  mention  whatever  of  several  letters,  by  extracts  from  which 

ll   naight   have  both  further  illustrated  the  subjects  >vhich  have  been 

Iiioticedj  and  also  brought  before  my  readers  many  additional    matters, 

[upon  which  this  paper  has  not  even  touched.     The  value  of  art  as  part 

'of  a  nation^s  history ;   its  use  as  a  means  of  education   in  connection 

with  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  the  frequent  enunciation  of  many  of 

it«  first  principles ;  and  the  constant  criticism  of  particular  pictures,  are 

amongst  the  omissions  to  which  I  have  been  most  regretfully  compelled.* 

I  hope^  as  I  have  said,    to  be  permitted  to  deal  in  another    paper 

with  the  other  dirisions  of  the  letters.     I  have  dealt  first  witli  those 

^on    artj  partly  because  they  form  the    largest   number    on    any  one 

Hiubject,  partly  because  most  of  them  preceded  in  chronological  order 

Hthose  upon  which  I  hope  yet  to  write ;  and  partly,  also,  because  art  is 

BktiU  the  one  subject  on  which  alone  the  majority    of    the  public  are 

J  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's  authority.      But  lest  it  should  be  thought 

that  this  paper  may  be  taken   as   evidence  in  favour  of  such  narrow 

i-BCceptance,  I  cannot  conclude  it  without  asserting  that  the  letters,  upon 

rhich  it  does  not  attempt  to  dwell,  those,  namely,  upon  science^  upon 

economy,  and  upon  general  subjects,  will  be  found  by  all  to  be  of  equal 

Interest  with  those  on  art,  and  will  by  many  be  thought  worthy  of  a  closer 

md  more  earnest  attention. 

An  Oxford  Pupil. 


^  I  am  oIbo  aorr}^  to  have  passeil  over  one  of  bis  letters  wrltLoti  in  higli  commondatloa  of 
be  copies  ol  Tiimer'i*  drawing's  exccate*!  by  Mr.  Ruakin's  trained  copyist,  Mr*  Ward  of 
Liokiuoud^  and  now  exhibited  in  Bond  Street  at  the  roonia  of  the  Fine  Art  Sooif^ty. 


THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC  AND   THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


THE  English  press  has  been  all  but  unanimous  in  its  censure  of  the 
recent  action  against  the  Religious  Orders  in  France.  The  cele- 
brated seventh  clause  of  M.  Ferry's  Bill,  especially,  has  been  denounced 
as  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  both  the  members  of  the  monastic 
congregations  and  the  parents  who  have  entrusted  to  them  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  decrees  by  which  the  Jesuits  have  been 
suppressed,  and  the  other  Orders  have  been  invited  to  sue  for  authoriza* 
tion,  have  met,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  a  rather  less  sweeping  con- 
demnation, but  still  they  have  been  pointed  out  as  a  proof  that  the 
French  Republic  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  persecution  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  Such  measures,  we  are  assured,  are  but  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  irreligious  fanaticism  against  religious  institutions  and 
religion  itself.  We  are,  according  to  this  view  of  things,  the  genuine 
children  of  the  Jacobins  of  1793.  I  remember  having  read  ah  article 
in  a  leading  London  newspaper,  in  which  the  words  demagogy  and 
demagogical  were  used  six  times  within  one  column,  to  characterize  our 
Government,  its  proceedings,  and  its  supporters. 

I  want  to  appeal  from  that  sentence,  and  to  see  whether  a  plain 
exposition  of  facts  and  half-an-hour  of  sober  discussion  cannot  remove 
what  I  must  consider  as  a  total  misconception  of  the  case. 

There  are  two  preliminary  considerations  which  ought  to  have  put 
our  English  critics  on  their  guard  before  passing  so  severe  a  judgment 
on  French  Republicanism.  The  first  is  the  character  of  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  seventh  clause  and  of  the  decrees  against  the  congre- 
gations. The  authors  and  abettors  of  those  measures  are  not  all  men 
of  extreme  and  violent  sentiments — veiy  far  from  it.  M.  Jules  Ferry 
is  by  no  means  a  fanatic,  but  an  able,  honest,  and  practical  reformer. 
M.  Waddington,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  when  the  seventh 
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clause  was  lutroducedj  is  one  of  the  most  moderate — not  to  say  timid 
— of  tlic  group  kaowii  under  the  desiguation  of  the  Left  Centre,  M. 
de  Freycinet,  his  successor,  who  has  issued  the  obnoxious  decrees,  is 

I  known  for  his  conciliatory  disposition  no  less  than  for  his  honesty, 
(Bagacity,  and  oratorical  gifts,  lie  visited  some  of  our  provinces  when 
iBtill  a  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  he  produced  a  deep  impression 
|On  that  occasion  by  his  appeals  to  forbearance  and  concord*  The 
[answer  to  this  will  be,  of  course,  that  >1JL  dc  Freycinct  and  Wadding- 
'ton,  in  the  matter  of  the  Jesuits,  have  acted  against  their  own  better 
judgment,  and  in  obedience  to  the"  dictates  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — a  gratuitous  assumption^  based  upon  no  fact 
whatever,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  these  gentlemeu,  as  is 
^piatural  to  men  in  ofUce,  would  not  have  preferred  being  spared  the 
trouble  of  a  tenacious  opposition  in  parliament,  and  of  a  wide- spread 
agitation  in  the  country ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  they  have   brought 

I  their  measures  forward  under  a  sense  of  unavoidable  necessity,  and 
that  in  doing  so  they  have  done  no  violence  to  their  convictions.  They 
may  regret  to  have  to  carry  out  a  policy  full  of  difficulties,  but  they 
uannot  be  said  to  have  consented  to  what  was  not  right  in  their 
eyes. 
The  analysis  of  the  division  which  took  place  on  the  seventh  clause  in 
the  Senate,  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  to  be  prompted  by  ant i- religious 
sentiments.  The  Senate,  it  is  true,  threw  out  that  part  of  M.  Ferry's 
Bill,  but  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  majority  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  Royalists,  BonapartistSj  and  Ultramontanes,  and  therefore  of  such  as 
systematically  oppose  all  the  measures  which  are  introduced  by  the 
™  present  Government  or  sent  up  from  the  other  House.  Their  victory 
"  on  the  division  was  due  to  the  casual  accession  of  Eepublieans  who 
voted  with  them  from  various  motives,  thougli  mostly,  I  admit,  from 
religious  prepossessions.  Not  sOj  at  all  events,  M.  Jules  Simon,  whose 
vote  has  been  held  out  as  the  significant  protest  of  a  genuine  Liberal 
against  the  narrowness  of  his  own  party,  but  whose  conduct  docs  not 
admit  of  quite  so  simple  an  interpretation*  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  M.  Jules  Simon's  statesmanship,  as  head  of  a  Cabinet  under  Marshal 
,      MacMahon,  gave  general  dissatisfaction   to  his  friends,  and  that  when, 

»at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Senate,  he  was  blackballed  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  impute 
motives  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  hut  there  is  no  denying  that  his  attitude 
of  late  has  been  that  of  a  man  who  casts  about  for  some  parliamentary 
combination  capable  of  raising  him  again  to  influence  and  power.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain,  that  M.  Jules  Simon  can  hardly 
1^  be  any  more  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  half  of  the 
B  Senate.  I  shall  not  say  the  same  of  M.  Laboulaye,  who  also  voted 
against  the  clause,  and  whose  example  may  also  have  iufliieuced  the 
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i^lic  tlicorvj  a  thcoiy  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  i3ot  at  liberty 
^disown^  for  that  would  be  disowning  herself,  giving  up  her  rauon 
Vitrei  dwindling  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  sect,  of  one  religious 
'denomination  amongst  all  the  others.  True,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
^the  Church  to  realize  her  own  conception*  The  glorious  vision,  once 
Embodied  in  the  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  vanished.  One-half 
of  Europe  has  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  growing  infidelity 
is  completing  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church,  therefore, 
has  a  hard  time  of  it.      She  is  obliged  to  observe  a  certain  discretion  in 

I  the  assertion  of  her  claims,  to  make  concessions  to  the  spirit  and  to 
«peak  the  language  of  the  age ;  but  she  has  not  for  all  that  abandoned 
anything  of  her  pretensions ;  through  all  difficulties  and  humiliations 
she  still  tends  to  the  same  end,  endeavouiing  by  force  or  favour,  by 
pelf-assertion  or  tactics,  to  regain  the  situation  she  has  lost.  Her  con- 
fidence In  such  an  unlikely  nctory  is  indeed  wonderful,  and  would 
deserve  our  admiration  if  the  motive  power  of  so  great  an  effort  were 
not  the  hope  of  bringing  back  humanity  under  temporal  and  spiritual 
bondage. 

The  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  bring  the  State 
Jnto  subordination  to  itself,  has  been  at   all  times  a  source  of  collision 
atween  the  spiritual  and   temporal  power,  but  especially  since  France 
lat  the  end  of  the  last   century  set  the  example  of  making   the   law  of 
|ihe  land  independent  uf  the    law  of  the  Church   in  such  matters  as 
aarriage,  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  validity  of  religious  vows,  &c. 
the  efforts  of  Catholicism  have,  ever  since,  been  employed  in  tryiugto 
recover  the  ascendancy  of  which  the  French  Revolution   had   deprived 
Jt,     Seeing  that  power  is  nowadays  a  matter  of  majority,  the  Church 
'threw  herself  everj' where  into  the  electoral  struggle,  and  when  experi- 
ence had  taught  her  that  the  people  were  to  be  won  over  before  any 
H^ult  could   be  expected  from   Parliamentary  strategy,  she  addreseed 
^nierself  to  the   task  of  education.      Hence   her  endeavours  to  bring  the 
^nublic  schools  under  her  influence,  and,  failing  this,  the  zeal  with  which 
H^he  availed  herself  of  the  modern  principles  of  liberty  to  set  up  schools 
of  her  own  in  rivalry  with  those  of  the  State*      It  is  thus  that  educa- 
tional competition   has  come  to  play  so  great  a  part  in   the  conflicts 
between  Church  and  State  which,  of  late  years,  have  taken  place  in  all 
countries  where  Catholicism  is  powerful  enough  to  attempt  domination. 
The  civil   war  which  tore   up   Switzerland  in   1847,  as    well  as  the 
subsequent  changes  in   the  institutions  of  that  country,  had  avowedly 
their  cause  in  the  aversion  and  dread  of  the  Jesuits,  their  teaching  and 
their  intrigues.     The  first  use  made  of  the  victory  was  the  confiscation 
of  ecclesiastical  and  conventual  properly,  and  soon  afterwards  the  new 
constitution  enacted  that  "  the  Jesuits  and  religious  commimitics  con- 
aeeted  with  them  were  not  to  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerland." 
tii9  clause  Iccame  more  stringent  still  in  1874  when  the  fundamental 
OKDpact  was  revised ;  it  excluded  the  Jesuits  ''  from  all  action  in  Church 
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or  Scboolj"  and  empowered  the  Federal  Governmeut  to  extend  the  pr 
Inbiiionj  by  mere  decree,  "to  all  religious   orders  whoac  doings  ahotil 
appear  dangerous  to  the  State,  or  should  disturb  the  |jeace  amongst  tl 
denoraiuations."     This  prohibition  is  to  this  day  in  full  vigour  ;  Switzc 
land  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  that  Order  which  many  are  pic 
to  describe  as  subtle  and  cunniug  enough  to  evade  the  laws.     Tber 
no  reason,  therefore,  Trhy   France  should  not  succeed   as   well  as  I  he 
neighbouring  republic  in  excluding  the  obnosions  Society. 

It  is   not,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  add  that»  during  the  war  of  a 
majority  of  the  Swiss  cantons  against  tlie  Sonderhtmd^  public  opinid 
in  England  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  eausei  tlrt 
the    English   Government    conntenanccd   the   Federal   authority  in 
proceedings   against   cantonal    rights,    and  that  Lord  Palmcrston,  thd 
Foreign  Secretary,    prevented    by    all    sorts    of    dilatory    proceediDi 
the  intervention  of  France  and  Austria,  and  thus  secured  the  mic 
of  the  Radicals.     Lord  Palmcrston,  in  his   letter  of  the  20th  Novell 
bcr,  1847,    to  Lord  Ponsonby,  requires  "that  the  foundation  of 
arrangements    should  be,  that    the   Jesuits   should   be    removed    fn 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Confederation,  because,'"  he  nrrit^ 
*'  we  are  now  quite  convinced  that  things  have  gone  so  far,  and  f)op^U| 
feeling   has  been  so  strongly  roused   against  them,   that  unless  iht^ 
leave  Switzerland  entirely  there  is  no  chance  of  peace  iu  that  countTyJ 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  justify  all  the  laws  which  Priui 
Bismarck  has  obtained  from  the  Reichstag  and  from  the  Pnis 
Parliament  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  Althougb  he  allc 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  State  against  theChuffh? 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  gone  fui'ther  than  this  position  required,  and 
to  have  interfered  in  ecclesiastical  concerns  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Hut,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  celebrated 
statesman  judged  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  serious  danger 
to  the  State,  since  he  would  hardly  otherwise  have  gone  out  of  his  wa 
and  that  on  the  very  morrow  of  a  great  war  and  of  the  creation  of  a  unit 
(icrmany,  to  meddle  with  the  religion  of  a  third  of  the  population  i 
Prussia,  and  of  three-fifths  of  the  subjects  of  the  new  Empire.  It 
also  w^orthy  of  remark,  that  the  principal  measures  of  Prince  Bisi 
in  that  direction  were  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  exelusiott  of 
clergy  from  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  subjection  of  young  ml 
preparing  for  holy  ordcra  to  a  coui'se  of  University  life  and  to  St 
examinations,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  into  contact  w  ith  commcm  l| 
and  lay  society,  and  thus  to  withdraw  them  from  an  exclusively  epi 
influence.  Prince  Bismarck,  I  conclude,  has  seen  the  peril  with 
same  eyes  as  the  French  Republicans,  aud  he  has  acted  on  a 
conviction,  that  education  is  the  chosen  instniment  of  the  Catholj 
Church  in  her  endeavours  to  recover  the  position  she  was  dG[ific 
by  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution, 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  example  of  Switzerland  atiil  Gc 
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not  conclusive,  the  majority   of  the  population  of  those  countries 

sing  Protestant,  aud  therefore  naturally  disposed  to  slight  what  may 

be  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  well-founded 

demands  of  religious  toleration.      Where  Catholicism  is  dominant,  how- 

Iver,  and   where   the  rivalry  of  Churches   does   not  exist,  we  find  the 
itate  equally  engaged  ia   maintaining   its  supremacy  against   the  en* 
roachments  of  the  clergy,  in  curtailing  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of 
ormer   times.      Italy,   when  she  attained  indepemlence  and  unity  as 
u  kingdom,  did  not  limit  her  warfare  with  the  Church  to  the  seculariza- 
ion  of  Rome  :   she  swept  away  the  greater   number  of  the  religiotis 
tiers,  and  inflicted  on  the  clergy  that  most  galling  breach  of  its  old 
krcrogative,  the  subjection  of  priests  to  military  service.       Still  more 
the  point  is  the  history  of  the  Austrian  Concordat.     The  Holy  See 
id  the  Episcopate  had  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  reactionary  policy 
kf  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph   after  18  49.      A  capital   opportunity  it 
pemed   to  them  of  shaking  off  those  restrictions  upon   the  rights  of 
Jie  Church  which  were  known   under  the  name  of  Josephinmn,     A 
Concordat  was  agreed  io  in  1855,  which  remains   as  the   official  pro- 
(r^mme  of  Catholicism.      The  holy  llomau   religion  was  to  be  for  ever 
maintained  throughout  the  Austrian  Empire,  *'  with  ail  the  rights  aud 
ivileges  which  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  order  and  of  Canon 
^aw/'     Private  as  well  as  public  schools  were  placed  under  the  control 
'the  Episcopate.     The  same  with  the  press  ;  books  censured  by  eccle- 
iastical   authority  were    to   be   considered   as   legally  prohibited.     The 
religious  consecration  of  marriage  was  declared  necessary  for  its  validity. 
Cfae  higher  clergy  were  no  longer  amenable  to  lay  tribuiialsj  aud  bishops 
Bcovered  the  right  of  visiting  refractory  priests  with  temporal  punish- 
it.     A  memorable  piece  of  legislation,  for  the  Catholic  Church  has 
betrayed,  in  an  authentic  form  and  with  rare  sincerity  or  imprn- 
ence,  the  end  to  which  converge  all  her  effort?.     Weak,  and  having 
struggle  for  assistance,  she  appeals  to  the  liberties  of  citiisens,  she 
ims  the  benefit  of  Constitutional  institutions  ;  strong  and  supported 
despotism,  she  throws  off  the  mask,  calls  upon  the  State  to  enforce 
dictates,  makes  oi'thodoxy  the  condition  of  citizenship,  and  sets  her 
kcc  against  free   thought   aud  religious   toleration.     This,  however,  is 
lore  than  our  times   can  bear,  and   such   attempts  can  never  succeed 
it  by  surprise   and  momentarily.      When  Austria,  after  Sadowa,  tried 
raise  lierself  from   the  state  of  disintegration  and  decay  into  which 
[le  had  fallen,  the  fii^st  care  of  Count  von  Beust  was  to  abrogate  the 
^orst  parts  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  Rome.      Six  years  later, 
1871,  the  Concordat  itself  was  cancelled,  and,  what   is  noteworthy, 
the  will  of  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  in  spite  of  the 
atf^statious   of  the   Holy   See — ^a  terrible   slight   to  its   authority,  a 
le  blow  to  its   pretension  of  treating  with   the  kingdoms  of  the 
rtli  on  a  footing  of  erjuality,  not  to  say  with  the  condescension  of  a 
yiperior  towards  it«  inferiors  I 
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Last  ttougli  uot  least  significant  in  this  review  of  tlie  Catholic  nations 
Europe  comes  Belgium,  where  the  hattlc  between  Church  and  State  u 
being  actually  fought^  and  with  as  much  bitterness  as  in  France  it«iclf, 
cause  of  dissension  is^  as  usual,  public  instruction,  the  State,  in  conformi 
to  the  principles  of  religious  equal  it  j%  wishing  to  keep  the  schools  open 
all  persuasions,  and  therefore  to  render  them  independent  of  the  pric^il 
and  the  priest  insisting  upon  having  free  access  to  them.     But  what  gives 
the  Belgian  contest  a  particular  claim  to  our  attention  is  the  e^' 
supplies  that  Catholicism^  in  spite  of  its  appeals  to  general  ain 
principles,  varies  its  attitude  according  to  circumstances.     In  Bclgiui 
a  country  where  the  clergy  retains  considerable  influence,  they  have  hi 
recourse  to  excommunication  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  school mastcj 
and  of  thus  bringing  public  instruction  to  a  dead  lock,  and  the  State  in: 
hopeless   difficulties,  while   such   extremities   are    carefully   avoided 
countries  like  France,  where  believers  arc  few  or  lukewarm,  and  spiri 
thunders  would  frighten  nobody. 

I  do  not  give  the  foregoing  considerations  for  more  than  the; 
worthy  but  only  as  being  sufllcient  to  make  foreigners  pause  before 
demuing  the  religious  policy  of  the  French  Republic,  That  the  pro<*e^ 
ings  against  the  religious  congregations  have  been  sanctioned  by 
immense  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aud  very  nearly  by 
the  Senate;  that  they  have  been  approved  of  by  men  of  undoubted 
wisdom  and  moderation,  and  that  the  efforts  of  Republican  France  to 
get  rid  of  Monastic  Ordei^  and,  in  particular,  to  wrest  from  their  hand* 
the  instruction  of  youth,  are  but  au  incident  in  the  battle  actually 
fought  in  all  Catholic  lands  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  S  d, 

the  theocracy  of  the  Church — all  that  is,  indeed,  no  proof  that  tin 
Government  is  right,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  people  look  closer  in 
the  merits  of  the  case  before  they  bandy  about  accusations  of  Jac*jbii 
intolerance.  Let  us,  then,  after  these  preliminary  considerations,  eoi 
now  to  the  real  issue.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  main  obji 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  M.  Grevy^s  Government  comes  to  this  :  t1 
measures  taken  against  the  religious  Orders  constitute  a  violatio 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  a  violation  the  more  to  be  condemned  aia  it  comi 
from  a  Rcpublic^ — that  is,  a  form  of  government  generally  r  ' '  \  u 
implying  a  larger  share  of  freedom.      This  is  the  argumci  i  bji*^ 

been   reproduced  mque  ad  nauseam  by  the  opponents  of  the  sevcotb 
clause  and  of  the  late  decrees.     Other  objections,  such  as  thr 
of  those  measures,  or  the  benefit  which  State  schools  would  dci 
monastic  competition,  are  too  slight  to  come  into  comparison  with  the 
plea  drawn  from  the  so-called  liberal  position.     And  yet  1  musit  confi 
that  I  never  could  feel  the  cogency  of  that  argument.     Is  liberty  a  fi: 
principle,  a  religious  dogma,  placed  above  all  couteslation  and  limitalioi 
or  is  it  simply  the   balance  of  conflicting   interest?,  the  n'" 
opposite    claims,   a  matter  of  expediency,  a   right  suscepti 
mentation  aud  diminution,  subject  like  every  exercise  of  huinaii  actifil 
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e  conditions  of  social  life,  to  the  security  and  iirelfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ?  To  put  the  question  is  to  answer  it,  I  forget  who  was 
[the  orator  who,  in  the  days  of  our  first  Revolution,  uttered  the  celebrated 
exclamatioa  :  *^Let  colonies  perish  rather  than  a  principle  !^^  Well,  is 
there,  1  askj  any  one  ready  to  say  :  Let  France  and  her  institutions  go 
to  ruin  rather  than  suppress  a  number  of  Monastic  Orders  or  deprive 

I  them  of  the  right  of  teaching  !     Or  shall  we  be  met  by  that  favourite 
plea  of  the  doctrinaires  of  Liberalism,  according  to  which  liberty  has  in 
itself  the  power  to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  it  is  liable  ?     Liberty, 
according  to  this  position,  is  like  Achilles*  lance,  which  was  able  to  cure 
the  wounds  it  inflicted*      [An  elegant  commonplace,  with  some  little 
truth  in  it,  but  truth  which  by  no  means  allows  of  such  generalization. 
bit  IS  with  that   saying  as  with   another  famous  aphorism,  according  to 
which  martyrs  are   the  seed  of  the   Church.     All  very  well,  but  the 
Church  has  nevertheless  been  in  many  cases  and  places  eradicated  by 
persecution.     There  is,  besides,  no  fair  play,  and  there  can  be  none,  in  a 
contest  between  a  powerful  body  like  the  Catholic  Church  and  a  nation 
like  the  French,  where  no  other  free  agency,  no  other  national  pursuit 
^is  organized.     Experience,  at  all  events,  shows  that  lay  initiative  with  us 
iias  so  far  been  totally  unable  to  compete  with  the  action  of  the  clergy. 
If   nobody  is  found   so  convinced    of    the    sacredncss    of   abstract 
principles   as   to   set   them  above  all  restrictions,  we  then  come  down 
lower   ground,  to  a  qualified  proposition,  and  we  have  to  examine 
ether  the  dangers   threatened    to  the  State   and  to  Society  by  the 
[onastic   Orders  arc   such   as   to  justify   an    infringement    upon   the 
r liberties  of  Fi'cnchmen. 

The  dangers  apprehended  from  the  Catholic  Church  are  of  two  sorts. 
Some  are  of  a  political,  others  of  a  more  social  nature.  The  Church  is 
-denounced,  both  as  hostile  to  Republican  institutiona,  and  as  exercising 
I  a  baneful  influence  on  education,  and  generally  on  the  morality,  the 
dignity,  and  the  welfare  of  society.  In  a  speech  addressed  to  a  popular 
audience,  M*  Oambetta  once  pointed  to  Clericalism  as  being  '^  the 
enemy/'  The  converse  holds  good,  and  the  Republic  has  from  the 
I  first  been  treated  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  adversary.  Nor,  I  must 
'  say,  is  the  mutual  suspicion  or  aversion  unfounded,  but  rather  based 
upon  a  right  instinct.  A  Republic  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  the 
I  principle  of  popular  government,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  national 
willj  and  that  principle,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  great 
heresy  of  modern  times.  Besides,  if,  theoretically  speakiog,  there  is  no 
treason  why  a  Republic  should  not  profess  orthodoxy  as  well  as  a  kingdom 
'  or  an  empire,  yet,  as  matters  stand,  and  taking  the  conditions  of 
modern  society  as  they  are,  a  Republic  certainly  excludes  all  forms  of 
is tatc  religion.  It  could  not,  without  violating  its  fundamental  law,  sub- 
'  ordinate  civil  rights  to  a  religious  profession,  or  grant  privileges  to  a 
^  religious  community.  As  its  Government  represents  the  aggregate  of 
^■dtisens,  and  as  these  belong  to  various  denominations,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
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no  denomination  at  all,  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  equality  if  a 
particular  creed  were  set  up  as  national,  and  prerogatives  attached  to 
it.  Without,  therefore,  entering  here  into  the  merits  of  Established 
Churches  in  countries  where  politics  and  religion  have  been  gradually 
evolving  out  of  past  conditions,  and  where  there  is  a  general  repugnance 
to  break  off  the  thread  of  tradition,  1  take  it  that  a  republic,  and 
especially  a  republic  set  up,  as  was  the  case  with  us,  on  the  ruins  of 
old  forms  and  institutions,  has  for  its  logical  sequence  a  systematic 
indifference  to  religious  questions  as  such.  It  lacks  theological  quali- 
fication— it  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  creed.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  that  lay  character  of  the  State  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  now.  It  has  been  said  that  '^  La  RSpublique  ne  va  pas  a  la  messe/' 
and  the  saying  may  pass  as  a  blunt  way  of  expressing  the  state  of 
things  I  have  just  described.  It  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that 
the  Republic  is  an  enemy  to  religion ;  it  sets  out  the  inevitable 
antagonism  of  a  lay  government  to  a  religious  society  which  believes 
itself  commissioned  to  bring  nations  and  States  under  the  sway  of 
infallible  authority.  Catholicism  is  aware  of  that  antagonism;  it  is 
conscious  that  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
denegations  and  protestations,  it  has  set  down  the  Republic  as  a 
personal  adversary. 

The  essential  hostility  between  Clericalism  and  the  Republic  has  been 
remarkably  embittered  by  the  toleration  which  our  institutions  extend  to 
one  form  of  Dissent.  It  is  a  fact  too  much  overlooked,  but  which  deeply 
affects  our  politics,  that  a  great  part  of  modern  thought — that  a  large 
proportion,  at  all  events,  of  our  population — ^has  broken  with  all 
forms  of  religion.  Liberty  of  conscience  formerly  had  only  to  do  with 
different  faiths ;  it  was  merely  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  sects  which 
dissented  from  the  State  creed  and  the  Established  Church.  Catholic 
orthodoxy  itself,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  brought  to  adjust  its 
natural  intolerance  to  the  irksome  fact  that  one-half  of  Europe,  at  the 
Reformation,  had  broken  loose  from  its  allegiance  to  Rome.  Rome 
tried  long  and  hard  to  ignore  the  fact ;  she  protested  against  it ;  she 
used  all  the  forms  of  persecution  to  put  out  a  schism  which  gave  a 
practical  denial  to  her  pretensions,  but  without  success;  the  right  Oi 
dissent  had,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  be  recognised  at  last.  France, 
for  her  part,  resorted  to  that  irrational,  absurd,  but  all  the  more 
significant  arrangement, whereby  three  religions  which  damn  each  other — 
the  Romish,  the  Protestant,  and  the  Jewish — were  equally  salaried  out 
of  the  public  purse.  Habit  and  the  uselessness  of  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary  had  gradually  reconciled  the  most  sectarian  to  this  state  of 
things,  when  another  stubborn  fact,  and  much  more  troublesome  still, 
came  in  for  recognition.  The  sixteenth  century  had  broken  up  the 
religious  unity  of  Europe,  but  the  eighteenth  century  had  done  worse ; 
it  had  set  up  human  reason  and  the  so-called  light  of  Nature  against 
supernatural   religion.     Modern   scirnce  has   gone    on  deepening   the 
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)posui(jii,  and  it  has  come  to  this  at  lajst,  that  incredulity  has 
l>ecome  a  power  ia  its  turn,  that  it  demands  to  be  not  merely 
tolerated^  but  ia  some  sense  reeognized.  My  readei*s  will  remember 
the  mclaucholy  controversy  which  rose  a  few  years  ago  amongst 
ua  as  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  buried  without  any  religious 
rites  at  all.  Everything  was  tried  by  the  Clericals  to  put  a  stop  to 
thosCj  in  their  eyes,  impious  manifestations ;  tbey  never  mentioned 
tbem  but  with  expressions  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  the  reactionary 
party  then  in  power  subjected  civil  burials^  as  they  were  called,  to  all 
sorts  of  vexatious  restrictions.  All  this  has  ceased  naturally  since 
Marshal  Mac^Iahon  has  resigned  and  the  Republic  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kepublicans,  and  the  victoiy  of  these  has  had  this 
momentous,  though  hardly  yet  realized,  consequence — the  liberty  of 
unbelief.  A  sudicient  cause  of  distrust  and  disgust  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  if  others  had  been  wanting. 

The  last  grievance  of  the  Church  against  the  Republic  which  I  shall 
mention  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  although  deeply  resented,  remains, 
for  obvious  reasons,  a  silent  wrong.  The  Republic  has  no  tenderness 
for  the  sores  of  Catholicism,  and  even  if  it  had  it  would  be  unable  to 
conceal  them.  The  liberty  which  the  press  enjoys  leaves  no  means  of 
protecting  any  man  or  class  of  men  against  publicity.  The  consequence 
is,  that  French  newspapers  are  now  daily  chronicling,  and  French  tri- 
bunals daily  punishing,  a  number  of  deeds  exceedingly  damaging  to  the 
good  fame  of  the  clergy,  and  which  in  former  times  would  never  have 
come  to  light.  The  Chiurch,  in  such  cases,  cannot  do  without  the 
protection,  not  to  say  the  complicity,  of  the  State,  and  this  is^  besides 
other  reasons,  why  her  natural  affinities  are  with  irresponsible  and  dis- 
cretionary power. 

Tlie  hostility  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  Republic  is  not  a 
matter  of  inference  or  surmise.  It  could  not  but  break  out  in  spite  of 
that  worldly  wisdom  for  which  the  priesthood  was  famed  of  old,  but 
which  the  eagerness  of  hatred  is  apt  to  neglect.  The  clergy  had  its  share 
in  the  intrigues  which,  in  October,  1873,  four  mouths  after  the  fall  of 
Mt  Thiers,  so  nearly  succeeded  in  delivering  up  France  into  the  hands 
of  a  legitimate  monarch.  There  had  been,  however,  no  occasion  at  that 
time    for  an  actual  and   visible  clerical  intervention.     The  case  was 

Terent  with  the  last  move  of  the  monarchists,  when  ^far^^hal  MacMahon 
induced  to  dismiss  the  Cabinet  headed  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  to  form 
a  reactionary  Ministry  under  the  Due  dc  Broglie,  to  dissolve  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  tocallupon  the  electors  to  decide  between  the  contending 
principles  and  parties.  As  the  supreme  decision  was  lodged  with  the 
constituencies,  the  Conservatives  brought  to  bear  upon  them  all  the 
pressure  which  administrative  centralization  commands,  all  the  influence 
which  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  put  at  their  disposal.  So  decisive 
appeared  the  struggle,  so  generally  was  it  it  viewed  as  the  supreme  effort 
of  Conservatism  against  revolution,  as  the  last  hope  of  Monarchy  against 
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the  EepubliCy  tbat  all  considerations  of  prudence  or  decency  wen  fiv- 
gotteh.     The  upholders  of  the  good  canse  threw  all  they  had  and  all 
they  were  into  the  contest.     The  dergy^  in  particnlarj  nouide  it  a  qnestian  • 
of  life  or  death.     Pio  Nono^  with  characteristic  rashness,  set  them  the 
example.     Beceiying  a  band  of  pilgrims  firom  the  diocese  of  Angers,  he 
spoke  of  the  peril  which  threatened  France  and  society,  and  expressed 
Mb  hope  that  the  new  deputies  would  support  the  Govemment  and 
triumph  over  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.     He  went  farther,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Association  de  Notre  Dame  du  Saint,  he  granted 
indulgences  to  such  as  should  take  part  in  a  neuvaine  or  tridmim  on 
behalf  of  the  elections ;  three  hundred  days  for  each  day  of  prayer,  and 
plenaiy  indulgence  to  those  who  should  receive  the  holy  communion  at 
the  close.     Marshal  MacMahon,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  making  a  tour  in 
the  provinces  to  stir  up  the  loyalty  of  the  populations.    At  Bordeaux,  he 
visited  the  Cathedral,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal 
Donnet.     The  prelate  addressed  the  Marshal  as  the  ''  supreme  hope  of 
France/'  expressing  a  belief  that  God  had  chosen  him  for  purposes  of 
'^  reparation,''  and  declaring  that  his  undertaking  would  be  attended 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  This  however,  was  deemed  too  much  fiir  the 
temper  of  the  country.     The  Ministers  throughout  these  manifestations 
were  sadly  perplexed  between  theadvantage  of  having  theclergy  with  them, 
and  the  apprehension  of  disgusting  many  of  the  voters  if  they  appeared 
in  too  close  an  alliance  with  the  Church.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
speech  of  Cardinal  Donnet  was  omitted  in  the  account  which  the  Jowmal 
Officiel  gave  of  the  journey  of  the  President.     The  same  anxiety  betrays 
itself  in  telegrams  sent  in  all  directions  by  M.  dc  Fourtou,  the  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs,  enjoining  the  local  authorities  to  keep  down  the  zeal 
of  the  bishops  and  prevent  publicity  being  given  to  their  pastoral  letters. 
Too  late  in  many  cases,  for  the  newspapers  of  the  time  record  a  number 
of  those   episcopal  charges,  and  give  the  text  of  some  of  them.     The 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  the  first  in  the  field,  warning  the  faithful 
against  what  he  called  '^  the  revolutionary  programme,''  recommending 
prayers  for  the  union  of  all  Conservatives  at  the  ballot-box,  ordering  a 
iriduum,  and  proclaiming  the  indulgences  vouchsafed  by  the  Pope.     The 
Archbishop  of  Chambery  declared  the  contest  to  be  a  battle  pro  oris  ei 
focis.     The  Bishop  of  Tarcntaise  went  so  far  as  to  say,   that  voting 
for  an  opposition  candidate  was  as  guilty  an  act  as  '^  a  sacrilegious  com- 
munion."    This  intemperance,  as  foreseen,  produced  in  many  cases  the 
reverse  of  the  effect  which  was  intended.     There  is  a  telegram  from  the 
Prefect  of  .the   Creuse  expressing  to  the  Minister  his  fear  that  such 
pastoral  effusions  should  indispose   the  population  of  his  Department, 
which,  he  says,  "  are  above  all  anti-clerical.^' 

The  example  set  by  the  episcopate  was  followed  by  the  lower  clergy, 
the  religious  orders,  and  generally  by  all  the  good  people  of  the  land. 
There  was  a  so-called  League  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  published  a 
manual  of  prayers  addressed  to   that  ''divine  heart,"    and  to  "the 
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naculate  heart  of  Mary,"  in  order  to  obtaiu  a  favourable  issue  "  to 
be  terrible  erisis  which  Christian  society  was  actually  going  tlirough/' 
The  pulpit  resounded  with  persooal  denunciations  of  Lil)cral  candidates  ; 
prief^td  distributed  bulletins  of  votes;  nuns  visited  families  on  behalf  of 
the  holy  cause ;  every  things  in  fact,  concurred  to  give  the  elections  of 
1877  the  character  of  a  religious  contention. 

The  imprudence  with  which  the  Catholic  Churcli  committed  herself 
in  that  desperate  attack  against  the  Hepublic^  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  aversion  which  the  llepublicans  entertain  towards  her- 
Political  grievances,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  explain  why  the  aversion 
to  the  clergy  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  connexion  with  public  instruc- 
tion and  against  the  Monastic  Orders  which  have  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  educating  the  young.  We  must ,  therefore^  look  about  for  deeper 
causes  of  dislike,  nor  are  they  fur  to  seek.  In  a  democracy  like  ours, 
M'ith  the  active  struggle  for  existence  that  is  going  oti  not  only  between 
individuals,  but  between  nations,  with  the  incessant  changes  which  free 
discussion  and  scientific  discovery  are  daily  effecting  in  thought  and 
life,  the  priest  comes  unavoidably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  being  of 
a  different  nature  from  our  own,  a  stranger  to  our  feelings  and  concerns, 
incapable  of  understanding  the  ruHog  passions  of  our  breast,  member 
of  another  city,  child  of  another  fatherland.  The  representative  of  in- 
fallibility and  immutability  in  an  age  of  perpetual  evolution,  he  is  felt 
to  be  opposed  to  all  that  we  care  for  and  live  for.  Add  to  this  the  pre- 
sent awful  mediocrity  of  the  clergy.  There  is  not,  in  France,  one  man 
in  orders  who  has  attained  of  late  years  any  distinction  either  in  science 
or  in  literature ;  there  is  not  one  book  written  by  a  priest  that  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  Mgr*  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  was  made  so  much  of,  and  died  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Fran^aiae  and  of  the  Senate,  was  nothing  more  than  a  clever  pamph- 
leteer, and  be  has  had  no  successor.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
Church  is  hopelessly  barren,  addicted  to  idle  studies,  at  war  with  society, 
and  that  feeling  has  been  intensified  into  disgust  by  the  broaching  of 
uncouth  or  paradoxical  dogmas  sucli  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
Papal  Infallibilityjjy  the  propagation  of  such  impostures  as  thcMiracles  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salcttc  ;  by  the  fanaticism  displayed  in  the  pilgrimages 
to  holy  places ;  by  the  setting  up  of  all  sorts  of  new  rites  and  worships, 
half  silly,  half  nauseous.  There  could  not  be  any  more  doubt  of  it  in 
the  face  of  such  instances  of  fraud  and  superstition  :  instead  of  aecorarao- 
dating  itself  to  omr  ways  and  our  wants,  of  dropping  out  of  its  traditions 
what  was  not  strictly  necessary,  Catholicism  was  bent  on  widening 
the  distance  between  reason  and  revelation,  the  world  and  the  Church* 
A  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  remained  to  see  which 
of  the  two  contending  powers  would  carry  the  day. 

The  peculiar  morality  of  Catholicism  is  not  less  foreign  to  the  modern 
tnind  than  its  superstitions.  Casuistry  indeed,  though  bound  up  with 
the  practice  of  confession^  and  probably  inseparable  from  it,  has  been 
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held  up  to  detestation  before  tlnSj  and  by  tlie  pious  thenifecU'Cs.  It"' 
i?3  owing  to  the  ridicule  tlirowu  upon  Jesuitism  by  Pascal,  in  bis  ^*  Lf? ttresi 
Provincialcs/*  that  the  word  has  remained  to  this  dny  syDonymons  with 
the  silencing  uf  honest  scruples  by  the  juggle  of  distinctions.  Michclot, 
the  eloquent  historian,  published  in  1844  a  book  called  "Du  Pretre^  dc  la 
Femrac  et  dc  laFamille/^  which  denounced  in  fervid  language theinflucncc 
of  the  confessor  on  womcUj  and  the  consequent  e^strangcment  between 
husband  and  wife.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  book  is  still  in  the  haniU 
of  ihc  public^  but  the  impression  it  produced  has  subsisted.  The  pre- 
sent controversy  could  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  the  indiguatiou  which 
the  perversity  of  the  casuists  excites  in  all  unsophisticated  minds.  The 
task  was  taken  up  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  reputation.  M.  Bert  struck  out  a 
new  course.  Instead  of  raking  up  old  quotations  and  commenting  upon 
them,  he  merely  put  into  French  the  "  Compendium  Theologise  Moralij*" 
and  the  "  Casus  Conscientise  "  of  a  modern  Jesuit,  Father  Guiy,  Gury, 
who  died  recently,  was  a  Professor  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome.  His  works  have  gone  through  several  editions,  they  are  to 
general  us^e,  they  have  been  commended  by  high  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  here  they  are  now,  divested  uf  all  disguise,  an  unsavoury  reading, 
"  smelling  rank  to  heaven,"  deepening  the  horror  with  which  the  con- 
fessional and  its  mysteries  were  already  viewed. 

In  spite  of  all  this  polemical  activityj  the  controversy  against  Catho- 
licism seems  to  me  remarkable  for  one  omission*  It  has  set  in  full 
light  tlie  anti-Iiepublican  partisanship  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
immoral  tendency  of  her  casuistry;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  neglected 
what  seemed  the  chief  poiut  of  the  discussion — I  mean  the  particular 
qualificatious,  or  rather  disqualifications,  of  the  clergy  as  educators  of 
the  youth  of  France.  And  what  makes  the  oversight  stranger  still  is, 
that  no  point  was  weaker  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits^  and  that  on  none 
was  it  easier  to  shut  them  up  in  their  own  admissions.  Jesuits  may 
refuse  to  admit  the  eogeucy  of  arguments  taken  from  the  history  of 
their  Order,  from  the  causes  of  their  suppression  in  the  last  century; 
they  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  waive  the  accusations  drawn  from  the 
works  of  their  writers;  but  one  testimony  they  cannot  evade,  and  that 
is  their  own  rules  and  statutes.  To  reject  the  authority  of  St.  Ignatiun, 
or  to  attenuate  the  bindiug  force  of  the  "  Constitutions,'^  would  be  to 
give  up  what  has  ever  been  accounted  by  themselves  as  their  distitictire 
character.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they  have  not  been  put  to  the  test  in 
the  late  discussions,  and  coufronted,  as  it  were,  with  the  text  of  tho» 
fundamental  works,  the  "  Kxercitia  Spiritualia/*  the  **  Regulae  So 
tatis/'  and  the  "  Constitutiones  ?"  There  it  is  that  the  Jesuit  is  depietc 
as  he  is  and  as  he  ought  to  be,  with  his  notions  of  human  society,  wit 
his  principles  of  conduct,  his  ideal  of  perfection,  and  the  end  propc 
to  his  zeal.  The  ^^Excrcitia,*'  drawii  up  by  Ignatiun  lumself,  form  a 
course  of  religious   meditations  aad  contemplations  which  every  oovic 
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bas  to  go  tlivouglj    before   entering 
muj^t  renew  as  often  tia  he  eau.      And  what  is  the  spirit  whieh  these 
Exercises  tend  to  exeite  or  to  revive  ?     The  same  which  unimuted  Loyola 
himself  when  he   penned   those   precepts,  as  the  legend   has  it,  in  the 
grotto  of  Maurciia — a  spirit  of  heated  fanaticism  ;  a  calling  up  of  visions 
ia  which  humankind  appears  diWdcd  in  two  camps  or  armies,  with  Christ 
on  one  side,  Satan  on  the  other,  both  represented  under  as  bodily  and 
material    a  form   as  possible ;    delightful  scenery  on  one  hand,  smoke, 
brimstone,  and  fire  on  the  other,  and  all  men  engaged  in  eternal  and 
uncompromising  warfai"e»      Such   is  the    notion  of  human  society  and 
the  precepts  of  conduct   taught   to  the  members  of  the  Ordcn     That 
fanatical  conception  of  things,  however,  is  to  be  veiled  under  the  humi- 
lity and  modesty  of  the  outward  behaviour.     The  Rules  regulate  cverj- 
gesture  and  motion.      A  Jesuit  must  not  turn   his   head  without  neces- 
81  ty,    but    keep    it    slightly  bent    forward,    with    his    eyes    habitually 
down.     He  is  not,  wheu  he  speaks,  to  look  his  interlocutor  in  the  taec. 
lie  is  commanded  to  appear  cheerful,  taking  care  neither  to  open  nor 
to  close   his   lips  too  much,  avoiding  to   knit  his   brows  or  his*D03e 
{RufftB  in  /route,  ac  multo  magis  in  naso  eriteniur,  ut  sermtias  ej^ierim 
cernaiur),  A  curious  piece  of  sanctimonious  tuition  !  Aud  yet  it  is  nothing 
to  the  celebrated  prescriptions  of  the  "  Coustitutions,"  which  require  a 
Jesuit  not  only  to  obey,  but  to  compress   all    inward  objection  to  the 
orders  he  receives;  not  only  to  crush  secret  opposition,  but  to  appro- 
priate the  command,  as  it  were,  to  abstain  from  judging  it,  to  silence 
all  appreciation  as  well  as  all  resistance*     The  Jesuit  must  "  persuade 
himselt*  that  all  he  is  ordered  to  do  is  just,  and,  with  blind  submission, 
divest  himself  of  all   thought  or  sentiment  to  the  contrary/^      He  will 
thus  attain  that  consummation  of  perfection  which  is  described  under 
the  famous  comparison  of  the  disciple  being  in  the  hands  of  his  superior 
like  a  corpse  which  is  carried   here   and   there — like  a  stick  which  is 
moved  about  without  resistance.      Francis   of  Assisi   had  expressed  it 
before   Ijoyola :  ''  I  do  not,  he  said,  want  living  men  for  disciples,  but 
dead  bodies  !" 

Every  one  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  his  own  ideal  of  life,  but  I  ask  : 
How  could  a  country  like  ours,  having  its  democratic  institutions  to 
protect  and  its  rank  to  keep  in  the  competition  of  free  and  progressive 
nations — how  could  it,  without  giving  up  its  civilization,  its  dignity,  its 
power,  leave  the  education  of  its  youth  to  the  care  of  men  whose  educa- 
tional  principles  are  made  up  of  fanaticism,  sanctimoniousness,  and 
self-abasement,  of  bitterness  ami  hollownesa — tending  with  express 
purpose  to  the  destruction  of  all  self  reliance  and  manliness — accounting 
as  sin  all  that  we  hold  chief  virtues,  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment,  the  liberty  of  creed,  the  toleration  of  error,  the  que^jtioning 
of  authority,  the  resistance  to  arbitrary  power?  The  closer  one  looks 
into  the  subject  the  more  convinced  he  will  be  that  the  present  move- 
ment  in    France  against  clerical  teaching,  far  from  being  the  oflspriog 
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of  irrdipoii»  £&nAtici«m.  ccmes  from  a  deep  issdnct  <^  nationai  dntr, 
mud  is  the  iDore  axdect  vbere  tbe  isierest  uken  in  paUic  monlitT  and 
pabtic  edocanon  is  «iroQ*€r.  For  here  Tecnn  the  qnesticn  vith  which 
I  set  oat.  If  aH  I  said  is  true,  what  becomes  of  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  fights  of  the  priest  to  teach  and  of  parents  to  choose  whom 
ther  please  as  teachers  of  their  children  ?  Is  there  a  right  which  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  safetr  and  welfare  of  the  commnnitT  ?  Is  there  a 
libertT  vhich  is  not  liable  to  restriction  if  circimistinces  require  it? 
Was  there  erer  a  Bill  Toted  br  a  Parliament  that  did  not  limit  the 
freedom  of  somebodr  ?  Or  shall  we  sar  that  the  danger  with  which 
Jesuitism  threatens  societT  is  not  erident  or  serions  enongh  to  justify 
the  interrention  of  the  law?  I  know,  for  mr  part,  of  no  nation 
whose  historr  does  not  record  greater  sacrifices  of  abstract  principles  to 
the  necessities  of  existence.  Sclms  fopmll  smprema  /fx  is  a  terriUe 
maxim,  which  has  serred  as  a  pretext  for  all  kinds  of  trranny,  but 
against  which  it  is  of  no  use  spending  one's  eloquence,  for  it  is  identical 
with  the  right  of  self-preservation  ! 

I  do  not  overlook,  as  will  be  seen  from  mr  language,  the  consequences 
of  an  action  of  the  GoTemment  in  the  maner  of  religion,  and  in  a 
oountrr  where  the  Chorch  is  powerful,  the  clergy  numerous,  the  upper 
classes  dcTotional,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  still  attached 
to  their  religious  traditions.  The  contest  in  whidi  the  Republic  has 
engaged  is  certainly  no  light  warfare.  It  may  result  in  a  conflict  of 
the  majority  of  the  popidation  with  a  minority  so  large  that  the  State  will 
be  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  the  victory,  though  legal,  will  savour 
of  oppression.  All  this  is  very  true,  and,  if  it  happens,  very  sad,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  if  the  struggle  is  in  the  nature  of  things  and  cannot 
be  avoided  ?  Are  we  to  fold  our  arms,  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  to  drift 
towards  the  condition  of  Spain  or  Paraguay  ?  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  politician  like  M.  Jules  Favre,  thou^  bom  a  Roman  Catholic, 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil 
destinies  of  France  was  its  resistance  to  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  weight  of  an  unsolved  question  seems  to  lie  on 
those  European  States  which,  three  centuries  ago,  shut  themselves  up 
against  spiritual  emancipation.  They  have  to  break  off^  in  their  turn, 
with  theocracy,  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  desd 
tradition.  The  nineteenth  century  will  complete  the  work  of  the  six- 
teenth^  and  the  nations  which  are  found  unable  to  accomplish  that 
revolution,  will  fall  into  the  rear  of  civilization. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  anticipating  a  reproach  which  seems 
fatal  to  my  ai^ument.  It  cannot  but  have  struck  my  readers  that  I 
have  all  along  indiscriminately  spoken  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Religions 
Orders,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  M.  Jules  Ferry^s  Bill  left  out 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  late  decrees  themselves  introduced  a 
distinction  between  the  Jesuits,  whose  suppression  is  to  take  place 
without  any  more  discussion,  and  the  other  congregations  who  may  be 
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authorized  if  llif^y  choose  to  ask  for  it.  The  confusion  to  which  I  plead 
guilty,  and  which,  iudeed,  was  vohintary  on  ray  part^  has  marked  all  tlie 
parliamcntarj'  debates  ou  the  subject ;  it  lias  affected  all  the  discusaiouH 
of  the  press,  and  ray  opinion  is  that  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The  Govern- 
ment and  its  supporters  have  an  obvious  interest  in  narrowing  the 
field  of  the  contest,  and  therefore  in  maintaining  a  distinction  between 
the  Orders  and  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  sincere 
when  they  insist  on  their  respect  for  the  liberty  of  Catholic  worship. 
It  is  not  less  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  old  differences  between 
the  secular  and  tlie  regular  clergy  have  dwindled  away;  that  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  breathes,  nowadays,  the  same  spirit  and  compasses  the 
same  ends,  and  consequently  that  the  conflict  into  which  we  are  entering 
goes  much  farther  than  politicians  would  have  it.  The  agitation  against 
the  monastic  congi*cgations  is  in  reality  a  movement  against  Catholicism 
itself,  instinctively  recognised  as  irreconcilable  with  popular  institutions 
and  free  thought.  Without  being,  perhaps,  conscious  of  it,  France 
obeys  the  historical  law  which  I  was  just  speaking  of,  the  logical 
necessity  which  impels  Catholic  nations  to  get  rid  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  content  cannot  limit  itself  to 
the  present  demonstrations.  It  ivill,  sooner  or  later,  end  with  the 
abrogation  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  with  the  suppression  of  the  salary 
of  the  clergy,  in  a  word,  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  measures,  we  must  not  forget,  were,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Second  Kmpire,  the  common  programme  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  cautious  and  temperate  Journal  des  Debats  never  lost  an  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  advocate  them  as  the  only  solution  of  ecclesiastical  dif- 
ficulties. Once  in  power,  it  is  true,  and  with  the  responsibilities  of 
Government  upon  them,  the  Republicans  qualified  their  former  position. 
They  understood  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  bound  to  the 
clergy  by  habits  and  feelings  which  it  would  not  do  to  overlook.  Even 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  (for  there  arc  great  differences  in  that 
respect)  where  the  peasantry  arc  indifferent  to  religion,  or,  it  may  be, 
laugh  and  scoff  at  their  curate,  where  no  male  attends  Mass,  and  much 
less  the  confessional,  the  parson  is  yet  to  them  a  social  necessity.  His 
intervention  cannot  be  spared  when  they  marry,  or  christen  their 
children,  or  bury  their  friends.  They  are  used  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church^ — they  could  not  do  without  them ;  they  would  resent  as  a 
wrong  the  law  which  deprived  them  of  the  parish  priest,  or  left  them 
to  pay  for  his  services.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  in  such  a  country 
as  France,  where  the  working  population  is  i^  penurious  as  it  is  thrifty, 
the  Church  could  not  subsist  on  the  voluntary  system ;  but  I  am  much 
more  certain  still,  that  to  throw  the  Church  on  the  contributions  of 
the  faithful  would  be  a  most  hazardous  political  exijeriment.  Here  is 
the  real  difference  between  the  Secular  Clergy  and  the  Monastic 
Ordcrs^ — not  in  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  but  in  their  hold  on 
the   attachment   of  the   people.     The   suppression  of   monkhood    will 
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irritate  the  upper  classes  and  higher  bourgeoise,  who  send  their  children 
to  the  clerical  schools^  bnt  it  will  leave  the  great  mass  of  the  natkm 
indifferent  -,  while  measures  tending  to  disturb  the  existing  parish  rela- 
tions would  be  sure  to  alienate  the  rural  electors  from  the  Republic. 
Bepublican  leaders  such  as  M.  Gambetta  have  seen  this,  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  let  go  their  theoretical  tenets  about  the  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  to  proclaim  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Concordat. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  present  situation :  political  considerations 
recommending  to  deal  gently  with  the  religious  problem,  to  leave 
untouched  the  position  of  the  "  cxirk/*  and  to  respect  the  settlement 
of  1801 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  and  general  feeling  that 
Catholicism  is  an  enemy;  that  its  genius  is  incompatible  with  oor 
political  institutions  and  social  aspirations;  that  it  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  condition  of  a  purely  religious  association.  It  is  the 
conflict  of  these  opposite  tendencies  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  will 
shape  out  the  destinies  of  the  Third  French  Republic. 

Edmond  Scheeel 


ON  ANTS. 


ASTRONOMY  has  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  conception  of  world 
on  world  above  our  heads.  Wc  no  longer  speculate  with  Epicurus 
and  Anaxagoras  whether  the  sun  may  not  be  as  large  as  a  quoit,  or  even 
as  large  as  Peloponnesus.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  lights  are  worlds,  some  of  them  greatly  exceeding  our  own  in 
magnitude.  But  few  of  us  realize  the  worlds  on  worlds  at  our  feet, 
worlds  which  leave  us  as  completely  outside  as  if  we  belonged  to 
another  planet ;  worlds  not  set  to  our  clocks,  that  probably  have  a 
wholly  different  time  to  ours ;  worlds  full  of  sounds,  which  are  dead 
silence  to  us,  but  across  which  our  loudest  thunder  breaks  not  in  the 
faintest  whisper;  inarticulate  worlds,  yet  possessed  of  some  kind  of 
unknown  language ;  worlds  full  of  inexplicable  phenomena,  moving  to 
other  ends  than  ours,  and  governed  by  mental  laws  to  which  our  own 
give  us  only  the  faintest  clue. 

In  a  little  poem  of  Dante  Rossetti's,  he  describes  a  mood  of  violent 
grief  in  which,  sitting  with  his  head  bowed  between  his  knees,  he 
unconsciously  eyes  the  wood-spurge  growing  at  his  feet,  till  from  those 
terrible  moments  he  carries  off  the  one  trivial  fact,  cut  into  his  brain 
for  all  time,  that  '^  the  wood-spurge  has  a  cup  of  three.^'  In  some  such 
mood  of  troubled  thought,  flung  perhaps  full-length  on  the  turf,  have  wc 
not  as  unconsciously  and  intently  watched  a  little  ant,  trudging  across  our 
prostrate  form  intent  upon  its  glorious  polity ;  a  creature  to  which  we, 
with  our  great  spiritual  world  of  thought  and  emotion  and  will,  have 
no  existence,  except  as  a  sudden  and  inconvenient  upheaval  of  parti- 
coloured earth  to  be  scaled,  of  unknown  geological  formation,  but 
wholly  worthless  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the  one  great  end  of  life, 
thjB  care  of  larva». 

But  if  the  lower  life  completely  shuts  out  the  higher,  the  higher  life, 
VOL.  XXXVII.  3  a 
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wliile  including  the  lower^  has  the  greatest  .difficulty  iu  penetrating 
beyond  its  threshold.  Our  keys  are  too  large  to  fit  the  wards  of  the 
lock  that  would  open  to  us  its  recesses.  Our  very  touch  is  too  often 
death.  We  have  naostly  but  the  sense  of  sight  to  carry  us  within  these 
other  worlds  of  sentient  life.  We  stand  as  spectators  on  its  threshold, 
trying  to  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this  dumb  show^  trying  to  penetrate 
to  its  secret  springs^  trying  to  surprise  some  answering  look  of  intelli- 
gence. Michelet^  the  poet-observer  of  Nature^  tells  us  of  his  quaint 
efforts  to  find  out  whether  insects  have  a  physiognomy^  to  look  into  their 
averted  faces  and  detect  some  gleam  of  the  torch  which  is  concealed  in 
their  inner  existence,  some  reflection  from  within  of  the  intelligence  of 
ant  and  bee  which,  judging  by  its  work,  so  closely  resembles  our  own; 
some  answering  look,  such  as  in  the  dog,  kindles  into  wistful  tender- 
ness, or  patiently  abides  in  the  large  melancholy  eyes  of  oxen.  But 
at  length,  when  he  had  turned  the  little  creature  on  its  back,  and 
looked  it  straight  in  the  face,  with  its  external  teeth  or  mandibles 
moving  horizontally,  its  motionless  composite  eyes  consisting  of  fifty 
facets,  its  palpi  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  its  vibrating  and 
mobile  antennae,  all  fixed  in  a  horny  case,  he  found  himself  confironted 
with  a  strange  immovable  mask  rather  than  a  living  physiognomy. 
That  mailed  insect  face  is  expressionless  to  us.  There  are  no  windows 
looking  our  way  from  the  insect  world.  Whatever  knowledge  we  gain 
of  it  must  be  gained  by  patient  observation  from  without,  and  infer- 
ences verified  by  careful  and  repeated  experiments. 

To  this  patient  observation  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  experimental 
research  with  regard  to  their  laws  and  limitations,  the  great  modern 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  given  an  additional  incentive,  teaching  us 
that 

*'  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'' 

Whatever  perplexity  still  besets  us  with  regard  to  their  inner  nature, 
Cuviers  idea  that  animals  are  given  us  as  simpler  sections  of  the 
infinitely  complex  problem,  man — diagrams  leading  up  to  the  more 
complicated  structure — must  be  fundamentally  true ;  and  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  future  we  shall  probably  live  to  be  amazed  at  the  way 
metaphysicians  have  rushed  at  Nature^s  last  and  most  difficult  proposi- 
tion, man,  and  spent  themselves  in  vain  efforts  to  solve  it,  while 
neglecting  all  the  humbler  steps  afforded  by  animal  life,  by  which 
physiology  would  have  gradually  led  them  up  to  it.  Even  those  who 
hold,  with  Mr.  W^allace,  that  the  diflerence  between  men  and  animals  is 
one  of  kind,  and  not  only  of  degree — man,  possessed  of  an  intelligent 
will  that  fore-appoints  its  own  ends,  of  a  conscience  that  imposes  upon 
liim  a  ^*  categorical  imperative,^'  of  spiritual  faculties  that  can  appre- 
hend and  w  orship  the  Invisible — yet  even  they  must  hold  that  his  lower 
animal  natur(j,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  platform  of  the  spiritual,  is 
built  up  from  lower  organisms.     If  we  hold,  with  Professor  Allman,  that 
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ougttj  aod  still  more  will  and  conscience^   thougli   only  manifesting 
emselvetj   througli   the   medium  of  cerebral  protoplasm^  are  not  its 
ipertieSj  any  more  than  the  invisible  rays  which  lie  beyond  the  violet 
the  property  of  the  medium  which^  by  altering  their  refrangibility, 
akes  them  manifest,  the  study  of  the  exact  natni'e  and  properties  of 
the  transmitting  medium  ia  equally  necessary.      Indeed,  the  whole  posi- 
tion  can  only  be   finally  established  by   defining   experimentally   the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  medium,  and  proving  the  insufficiency  of 
the  lower  data  to  account  for  tlic  higher* 

It  is  these  higher  considerations  and  wider  issues  that  give  such 
peculiar  interest  to  the  patient  observation  which  has  been  recently 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  habits  of  the  social  insects,  especially  of  ants^ 
'irhich,  living  in  community,  present  so  many  of  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  and  the  development  of  the  "  tribal  self- ^  from  those  conditions,  to 
which  Professor  Clifford  attributed  the  genesis  of  the  moral  sense^ 

In  order  to  pass  in  review  these  interesting  observations  and  bring 
out  their  significance,  I  must  go  over  ground  which  is  doubtless  familiar 
to  many  of  my  readers, 
^K    The  associative  industry  of  ants  has  excited  wonder  and  admiration 
^Hl-om   the  earliest   ages.      That   some   were  winged   among  swarms  of 
^■iringless  individuals  was  a  fact  that  could  not  escape  the  most  cursory 
^fcbservation ;  but  so  little  have  we  cared  to  know  about  these  other 
^•populous  worlds  of  sentient  life  so  closely  imitating  our  own,  and  there- 
fore appealing  the  more  to  our  curiosity,  that  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  Dutch  naturalist,  Swammerdam,  first  ascertained  by 
dissection  that  the  w^iuged  individuals  were  the  males  and  females,  and 
that   the   others   were  sterile  females,   and,  in  fact,  belonged  to  that 
despised  class  of  ^^  old  maids^^  by  which  so  much  useful  work  is  done 

»in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the  insect  world.     It  would  seem  as  if  sup- 
pressed  instincts  of  sex  in  nature  were  intended  to  supply  the  finest 
[potential  energy  or  stored-np  force.     In  these  sterile  females  the  organs 
Of  reproduction   remain  in   a    rudimentary  state.      Some    individuals, 
however,  prove  fertile;  but,  strange  to  say,  seem  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing males.     The  queen,  or  fertile  ant,  is  probably  brought  up,  as 
in  the   case  of  bees,  upon  different   food,  though  we   have  no  direct 
.      knowledge  of  this  fact  with  regaixl  to  ants.      Sir  John  Lubbock  is  dis- 
^k>08ed  to  believe  it  because,  as  he  states,  *'  while  hundreds,  I  miglit  say 
^■thousands,  of  workers  have  been  bred  in  my  nests,  and  a  large  number 
l^pof  males,  not  a  single  queen  has  been  produced  in  any  one  of  them/'* 
It  is  these  sterile  females  that,  as  in  bees,  form  the  workers,  and  to 
which  the  task  of  building,  excavating,  purv*eying,  tending  the  young, 
J      and   I  reluctantly  add,  in  some  species,  the  less  feminine  function  of 
■fcfighting  belongs.      Some,  like  the  common  Formica   rufa^  build  vast 
"structures  of  all  sorts  of  alien  materials,  sinking  fairy  piles  into  the 
ground,  and  with  indescribable  art  dovetailing  iu  little  bits  of  wood  to 

«  Linnmn  Somty'^  Jmmnal^  vol.  3dv,  p.  G0»  (1879). 
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fomi  durable  partitions.  Others,  like  the  mas 
aloue,  moistened  with  rain-water,  and  kneaded 
others,  again,  the  mining  ants,  making  use  of 
canopy,  excavate  extensive  subterranean  galleries 
make  themselves  a  city  to  dwell  in  within  the  heai 
out  numberless  stories  whose  floors  and  ceilings 
supported  sometimes  by  vertical  partitions,  soi 
rows  of  slender  pillars,  the  whole  imbued  with  a 
agency  remains  obscure.  For  all  these  marvel 
no  other  chisel  than  their  teeth,  no  other  com] 
than  their  antennae,  and  no  other  trowel  thai 
which  they  a(Bx  and  consolidate  the  moistened 
^codoma  cephnloies,  as  well  as  some  other  spe 
trees  in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  On  a 
passer-by  is  surprised  to  see  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
in  a  shower.  Closer  observation  betrays  an  ant  s 
foot-stalk,  while  other  ants  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
the  fallen  leaves  into  circular  pieces.  The  singul 
these  ants  returning  from  their  destructive  harv< 
aspect  of  a  multitude  of  animated  leaves  of  a  ci 
them  the  name  of  parasol  ants,  in  Surinam.  V 
posed  between  the  layers  of  kneaded  earth  thej 
large  domes  which  cover  their  extensive  edifice; 
three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  as  tl 
circumference,  and  thus  render  them  impcrviou 
of  tropical  rain.  One  knows  not  which  to  i 
ingenuity  in  perceiving  that  no  layer  of  earth,  he 
resist  a  tropical  downpour,  or  the  admirable  mc 
work,  one  band  of  ants  being  told  off  to  bi 
central  depot,  and  another  to  place  the  leafy 
the  roof. 

But  the  architectural  labours  of  ants,  as  is  we 
least  part  of  the  life-work  of  these  industrious 
chief  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  care  of  the  yc 
first  laid  are  extremely  minute,  but,  not  being  ei 
lope,  have  the  power  of  growth  when  in  conta< 
workers  collect  them  and  place  them  in  special  c 
from  one  to  the  other  to  secure  the  right  tc; 
which  issue  from  them  are  helpless  creatures, 
their  heads  a  little,  and  open  their  mouths  to 
which  their  devoted  nurses  supply  them  from  the 
morning  they  carry  them  up  to  the  surface-chan 
expose  them  to  the  gentle  heat  of  the  sun.  B 
too  powerful  they  arc  carried  down  to  the  ui 
action  of  each  day  being  varied  according  to  the  i 
When  come  to  maturity,  the  larvee  of  most  spec 
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aside  this  satin  shroud  pass   into 
acquired    the   figure   and   size    it 


pupa?.     The  insect  in  this  state  has 

will   finally   present,    strength    and 

nsisteaco    alone  being    wanting.       It   continues   to  move  for   some 

otncnts  after  quittiug   the  larva  state,  but  soon  becomes  immovable ; 

it   afterwards    changes    gradually    in    colour,  passing    from    fine  white 

a  pale  yellow,  then  becoming  red  or  brown  or  black,  according  to  its 

pccies.     When  the  perfect  insect  is  ready  to  come  forth,  it  is  powcrlesa 

to  liberate  itself,  like  other  iusects,  from  its  silken  grave-clothes.     This 

e  workers  proceed  to  do,  employing  their  teeth  a»  we  should  a  pair  of 

icissors,  the  operation   being   apparently  conducted  with  much  joyous 

xcitcment  and  bustle  in  the   ant-liill,  the  ants  rclie\ing  themselves  in 

urn  with  the  utmost  alacrity.     Even  when   the  outer  cocoon  is  rent 

way,  the  insect  is  still  enclosed  in  a  cobwebby  structure,  from  which 

it  lias  again  to  be  rescued,  when  it  is  able  to  walk  about  a  little  and 

Bccive  nourishment, 

A  process  of  education   seems   then   to   be  carried   on,  the  workers 

iccompanying   the  young  ants  everywhere,  guiding   them  through  the 

nbyrintlis  of  their  habitation,  nourishing  them,  training  the  workers  to 

their  work,  and  performing  the  difficult  task  of  extending  the  delicate 

rings  of  the  males  and  females  without  iujuring  the  gauzy  texture. 

At  length,  on  some  warm  midsummer  day,  the  temperature  not  below 

^67^  Fahrenheit,  the  ant-hill  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  commotion. 

I  Its  surface  glitters  with  the  witigcd  males  that  come  forth  by  hundreds 
prom  their  subterranean  dwelling,  soou  followed  by  the  females,  who  are 
In  much  smaller  numbers  and  of  a  larger  size,  but  clothed  with  the 
tame  rainbow-hucd  investiture  of  wings ;  crowds  of  workers  mingle 
prith  the  bridal  throng,  continually  running  from  one  to  the  other  of 
Uieir  winged  charges,  proffering  them  their  tender  offices  for  the  last 
m  time.  Suddenly,  as  with  one  general  impulse,  the  iuspiration  of  flight 
j^^omes  upon  them,  and  these  creatures,  the  inheritors  of  dark  cellars  and 
^^unless  underground  corridors,  soar  away  with  one  consent  into  the 
boundless  sunshine,  joyously  playing  about  the  tops  of  trees  or  moving 
light  clouds  above  the  sunny  pastures,  while  they  consummate  their 
union  beneath  the  liberal  sky  as  their  bridal  chamber,  the  workers 
lean  time  retiring  into  the  nest  and  closing  the  doors,  feeling,  one  would 
ay,  a  little  Hat. 

It  is  curious  that  notwithstanding  the  labour  of  so  many  excellent 

abservTrs,   and  thougli   ant-nests  swarm  in   every  Held   and  wood,   we 

^liould   find   so  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  after-history  of  these 

ringed  myriads   after   they  disappear  into  the   air,  and    that  so  much 

obscurity  should    rest  on   the   mode  of   origin  of   new    eommuuities, 

Jnlikc  the  queen-bee,  which   adopts    a  circling   flight   round   her  hive 

rhcn  she  goes  forth  to  meet  the  male   in  the  air,  the  male  and  female 

ints  fly  straight  off  in  a  right  line  from   the  nest,  and  seemingly  never 

Bturn  to  it,  a  few  impregnated  females  being  detained  by  the  workers, 

ad  despoiled   of  their  winirs,  to  keep   up  the   population.     The  male 
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apparently  plays  that  distressingly  subordinate  part  wUeli  Nature  soema 
to  assign  to  him  in  the  inseet  world,  and  which  makes  one  wonder  bf 
what  action  of  the  environment    on    hia  feeble  endowments  he  baa 
developed  his  preposterous  pretensions  in  higher  circles.      Unendowed 
with  M  capons  of  offence,  without  chisel-shaped  teeth,  or  sting,  or  ovfc- 1 
positor,  Hubcr  considers  the  life  of  the  male  ant  cannot  be  of  long  conti* 
nuance  after  he  has  fidfiUed  his  office  of  reproduction.     His  privileges  in  i 
the  ant- world  are  purely  negative.     He  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  cif| 
being  eaten  by  his  cannibal  spouse,  as  among  spiders,  nor  to  be  set  upon 
and  assassinated  by  infuriated  spinsters,  as  among  bees,  who  might  have 
learned  gentler  manners  from   the  flowers.     Nature  simply  dismUscf 
him  with  contemptuous  starvation. 

The  female,  after  impregnation,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  proceeds 
deliberately  to  despoil  herself  of  her  bridal  finery  and  pull  off  her  own 
wings,  in   token,   it   wouUl   seem,  of  beginning   housel  life   m  ^^ 

earnest.     No  sooner  does  she  fall  to  the  ground  than  -  uds  her  ^1 

wings,  crossing  them  in  every  direction,  tlirowing  them  from  aide  to 
side,  and  going  through  the  most  singular  contortions,  till  all  four 
wings  fall  oft",  often  simultaneously.  But  does  she,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, either  join  an  old  nest,  or  associate  herself  with  a  certain 
number  of  workers,  and  with  their  assistance  begin  a  new  nest;  or 
does  she  found  a  new  nest  by  herself,  as  Ilnbcr  and  Blanchard  both 
assert,  becoming  at  once  mother  and  nurse  till  the  labourers  are  come  i 
to  maturity?  Forel  and  Ebrard,  after  repeated  observations,  maintain 
that  in  no  single  case  has  an  isolated  female  been  known  to  bring  her 
young  to  maturity.  Lcpelctier  St.  Pargeau  is  of  opinion  that  ant*' 
nests  originate  in   the   manner  first  suggested.     Tliis  n  -Ibly  be  «^ 

the  case   with   some  species ;  but   Sir  John  Lubbock  n  ^  y  tried  H^ 

introducing  a  new  fertile  queen  into  another  nest  of  Lamus  Jluvu^,  and 
always  with  the  result  that  the  workers  became  very  excited  and  killed  ^i 
her,  even  though  in  one  case  the  nest  was  without  a  queen.      Of  the  ^^ 
other  kinds,  he  isolated  two  pairs  of  Myrmica  rnginodh^   and   thougli 
the  males   died   tlie   queens  lived,  and  brought  their  ofl^jipriug  to  per- . 
fection ;  and    nearly   a   year   after   their   capture,  Sir  Juhn    Lubliook 
watched  the   first  young  workers  carrying  the  larvsc  about,^  thereby  | 
proving  the  accuracy  of  Huberts  statement,  with  at  leiist  some  specie». 
The  workers  remained  al)out  six  weeks  in  the  egg,  a  month  in  the  larva 
state,  and  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  days  as  pupce. 

Our  indigenous  ants,  besides  feeding  on  small  flies,  iusucls,  and  cater- 
pillars, the  carcases  of  which  they  may  be  seen  dragging  back  to  the  i 
nest  with  the  energy  of  a  Homeric  hero  preparing  a  feast,  show  the 
greatest  avidity  for  sweet  liquids.     Tliey  are  capable  of  absorbing  largo 
quantities,  which  they  disgorge  into  the  mouths  of  their  companiooi. 
In  winter  time,  when  the  ants  are  nearly  torpid  and  do  not  reqiiire'l 
much,  nourishment,  two  or  three  ants  told  off  as  foragers  ot 
to  provide  for  the  whole  nest.      We  all  know  how  ants  kceiJ 
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in  the  sliape  of  the  aphides,  which  supply  them  with  the  sweet  lifjuid  they 
exude*     Most  of  us  have  observed  a  stream  of  ants  ascending  a  tree, 
and  another  stream  as  regiiharly  descending,  like  a  troop  of  dairy-maida 
going  forth  to  their  pastures.    Some  species,  principally  the  masons  and 
miners,  remove  their  aphides  to  plants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
ant-hiljj  or  even  introduce  them  into  the  nest.    In  the  interior  of  some 
nests  is  also  found  the  small  blind  beetle,  Clavtger,  glistening  and  of  a 
uniform  red,  its  mouth  of  so  singular  a  conformation  that  it  is  incapable 
of  feeding  itself.     The  ants  carefully  feed   these  poor  little  dependent 
creatures,  and  in   tuni  lick  the  sweet  liquid   which  they  secrete  and 
exude.     These   little  coleoptera  are  only  found  in  the  nests  of  some 
species.     ^Vhen  introduced  into  the  ncsU  of  others  they  excite  great 
bewilderment^  and  having  been  carefully  turned  over  and  examined,  are 
in  a  short  lime  killed,  as  useless  commodity.    Another  active  species  of 
coleoptera,  of  the  family  of  Siaphylini^  is  also  found  in  ant-nests.    Fur- 
nished with  wings,  it  does  not  remain   in  the  nest,  but  is  forced  to 
return  thither  by  the  same  strange  incapacity  to  feed  itself.      Like  the 
Clavifjer  it  repays  its  kind  nurses  by  the  sweet  liquid  it  exudes,  and 
which  is  retained  by  a  tuft  of  hair  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen  beneath 
the  wings,  that  the  creature  lifts  iu  order  that  the  ant  may  get  at  its 
honeyed  recompense.     Such  mutual  services  between  creatures  in  no 

■  way  allied  is  a  most  curious  fact  in  the  animal  world. 
Still  stranger  is  the  fact  that  there  should  be  whole  species  of  ants 
that  are  themselves  incapable  of  supplying  their  own  food  or  feeding 
themselves  when  it  is  provided.  These  arc  the  famous  slave-making 
Amazon  ants,  with  slender-arched  and  finely-pointed  mandibles,  fitted 
for  scimitars,  but  useless  as  instruments  of  labour ;  weapons  with  which 

■  they  attack  the  nest  of  another  species  and  carry  off  the  larvfe  and  pupae 
to  swell  the  retinue  of  their  slaves,  who  feed  and  clean  them,  nurse 
their  young,  and  build  their  dwellings.  Parted  from  their  slaves,  they 
perish  miserably.    *^It  is  no  use,'^  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  '^giving  them 

I  food — say,  honey;  they  will  not  touch  it.  Or  rather,  they  walk  care- 
ilcssly  over  it,  smear  their  legs  and  die,  if  a  slave  is  not  put  in  to  clean 
^llnd  dry  them.  I  found,  however,  that  I  could  keep  even  a  single 
Folijert/us  rnfescens  alive  for  more  thau  three  months  by  giving  her  a 
«lave  for  about  an  hour  a  day  to  attend  on  and  feed  her.  I  have  one 
at  this  moment  which  has  been  so  treated  since  November,  and  which 
18  still  alive  and  well ;''  and  he  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  '^  April  I3th, — She 
is  still  well"  * 

i\Iany  of  us  are  familiar  with  Huberts   chaTraing  description  of  the 

arlikc   expeditions    of  the    Amazons    {Folf/erf/us  rufeacens),     starting 

etwee n  three   and  five   on  a  fine   midsummer  afternoon,   in  a  close 

umn,   eight   or  ten   inches  in    width,  the    signal   to  march  being 

nveyed  by  striking  the   breasts   and   foreheads  of  their  companions 

til  their  antennae.     There  is  no  commander-m-chief,  but  there  if 

•    Llnnmn  Socitfft  Joitrnod^  vol.  xiii.  p,  24G  (187K). 
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always  a  small  number  constantly  returning  from  the  van  to  the  rear, 
and  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  movement  of  the  whole  army 
is  guided.  When  they  reach  a  nest  of  the  negro  ant  (Formica  fused) 
or  the  miners  [Formica  cunicularia)  they  attack  it  with  the  utmost 
fury,  carrying  oflF  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  workers  alone,  which  are 
recognizable  by  their  small  size,  and  sometimes  returning  three  times 
to  the  assault.  On  one  occasion  Huber  witnessed  a  whole  army,  appa- 
rently deceived  as  to  its  route.  It  halted  several  times,  and  at  length, 
after  diverging  in  fruitless  search  on  all  sides,  it  fell  again  into  column, 
and  marched  back  with  empty  mandibles.  Upon  their  return  the 
negro  ants  behaved  much  like  Englishmen — ^buffeting  the  unsuccessful 
warriors,  and  dragging  them  to  the  outside  of  the  nest,  and  only  after 
a  time  su Bering  them  to  re-enter  their  dwelling. 

On  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  ferocious  legionary  ants  of  South 
America  {Eciton  hamaia  and  Eciton  drepanophora)  marching  in  formid- 
able cohorts,  armed  with  large  trenchant  mandibles  and  stings,  the 
traveller  can  only  save  himself  by  instant  flight.  Should  he  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  stand  his  ground  he  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
exclamation  wrung  from  the  Scotch  open-air  preacher  who,  yielding 
to  the  fatigue  of  standing  tlirough  a  long  discourse,  incautiously  sat 
down  on  an  ant-hill,  and,  having  been  observed  to  fidget  a  good  deal,  at 
last  interrupted  his  '^  fifthly  '*  by  pathetically  remarking,  "  My  hearers, 
I  trust  the  grace  of  God  is  in  my  heart,  but  I  think  the  deil  himsel' 
has  got  into  my  breeks!^^ 

From  the  earliest  times  poets  have  sung  the  providence  of  the  ant  in 
storing  up  grain  against  the  day  of  dearth,  from  Hesiod,  who  speaks  of 
the  time  when  "  the  provident  one  harvests  the  grain  '^ 

ore  T   iSpig  (Tijpov  a/iarai 

and  the  well-known  words  of  Solomon,  down  to  Horace,  vho  alludes  to 
the  foresight  of  the  ant  "  hand  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.^^  But  the 
naturalists,  after  careful  observations,  pronounced  the  poets  in  the  wrong; 
that  ants  did  not  garner  grain,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
eat  such  hard  substances  as  seeds ;  and  moreover,  since  they  become 
torpid  in  winter,  they  have  no  need  of  stored-up  provisions. 

It  was  reserved  for  Charles  Lcspes  to  vindicate  poetical  insight,  and 
to  suggest  the  true  solution,  that  the  naturalists  had  been  observing  the 
ants  of  the  North,  and  that  the  harvesting  ants  chiefly  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  careful  observation  of  the 
ants  of  Provence  he  ascertained  that  certain  species  do  store  seeds,  and 
their  object  in  so  doing.  It  is  well  known  that  seeds,  in  germinating, 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  while  the  outer  coating  of  the 
seed  becomes  soft.  It  is  on  germination  that  ants  devour  the  sweet 
pulp  of  the  seed. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  by  a  young  Englishman,  Treheme 
Moggridge,  exiled  to  Mentone  for  the  disease  which  was  to  cause  his 
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early  death,  and  spending  tlic  last  years  of  bis  life  in  observing  the  habits 
of  tLe  harvesting  ants(^^^/a  barbara  and  Aita  strticior)oft]ie  "guarrigues/^ 
as  the  wild,  uncultivated  upland  soil,  with  its  sparse  vegetation,  is  called. 
He  unearthed  their  gi^anariesj  beautifully  paved  with  little  glistening 
flags  of  mica  and  silcx  to  secure  the  seed  from  rotting,  and  I'cached  by 
long  corridors.  By  what  means  they  prevent  the  numerous  seeds  of 
fumitory,  veronica,  flax,  &c.j  from  germinating  befure  they  are  wanted 
for  use  in  these  underground  caverns,  only  a  few  inches  removed  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  a  mystery,  more  especially  as,  when  planted, 
they  appear  quite  uninjured.  Moggridgc  docs  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
to  ants  some  curious  charm  exerted  over  seeds !  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  find  that  even  ants  arc  not  infallible.  On  strewing  some  large  seed* 
like  beads  in  their  path,  they  were  eagerly  seized  on,  the  little  creatures 
struggling  bravely  with  their  porcelain  loads.  But  au  hour  or  two 
seemed  sufficient  to  teach  them  their  innutritious  nature,  and  streams  of 
ants  passed  the  remaining  beads  without  taklug  the  least  notice  of  them. 

Moggridgc  w  as  also  an  interested  observer  of  the  fierce  predatory  wai^ 
w  aged  between  rival  ant-nests  inliabitcd  by  the  same  species,  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  the  coveted  grain.  Ants  fight  with  the  utmost  fury.  So 
deadly  is  their  grip  that  frcqiiently  the  whole  abdomen  of  the  enemy 
is  torn  away ;  and  yet,  though  little  more  than  an  infuriated  head  and 
legs,  she  still  keeps  up  the  fight.  Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  he  has 
frequently  found  an  encmy^s  head  hanging  on  to  the  legs  of  a  living 
aut,  who,  throngh  the  tenacity  of  the  grip,  is  obliged  to  carry  about 
with  her  on  the  most  festive  occasions  this  ghastly  and  inconvenient 
memento  of  her  victory.  M.  Mocqucys  even  assures  us  that  the  Indians 
of  Brazil  make  use  of  this  tenacity  in  the  case  of  wounds;  causing  the 
ant  to  bite  the  lips  of  the  cnt  and  thus  bring  them  together,  after  which 
they  cut  off  the  ant's  head,  which  thus  holds  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together.  He  asserts  that  he  has  often  seen  natives  with  wounds  in 
course  of  healing  with  the  assistance  of  seven  or  eight  ants*  heads  ! 

The  curious  migratory  ant  (Tapinoma  erraiicum)  has,  however,  a 
strange  and  most  distinct  method  of  defending  itself.  Should  an  ordi- 
nary aut  menace  it  with  its  njnndiblcs  it  immediately  turns  round,  and 
agitating  its  abdomen,  "  dans  tons  les  sens,^'  as  Mr.  Blanchard  expresses 
it,  ejects  an  extremely  volatile  and  strongly-smelling  liquid,  followed  by 
a  "sauve  qui  pcnt^'  on  the  \mri  of  the  adversary,  who,  if  not  swift 
enough  to  escape  the  unexpected  doftchcj  is  seen  to  roll  in  the  dust  as 
if  a  prey  to  convulsions. 

After  so  many  wonderful  instances  of  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
of  "moving  one  thing  to  or  from  another  and  putting  them  into  fit 
places  for  being  acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  forces  or  by  those 
residing  in  other  natural  objects,^*  in  which  J.  S.  Mill  states  the  whole 
of  man^s  action  ou  nature  consists,  wc  are  prepared  for  yet  more  mar- 
vellous revelations  of  the  intelligence  of  ants  from  the  series  of  experi- 
ments find  careful  observations   Sir   John  Lubbock  has  been  carrying 
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out.  Yet  their  result  has  been  rather  to  prove  its  carious  liniitatioui 
outside  certain  trunk  Hues  of  age-long  bnhitj  its  strictly  atored-up 
accumulative  aud  hereditary  character,  residing  rather  in  the  race  thau 
in  the  individual,  "  On  one  occasion/'  he  »ays,  "  I  suspended  some 
honey  in  a  glass  about  half  an  inch  above  a  nest  of  Lastim  fiatmjs,  aud 
accessible  by  a  paper  bridge  more  than  ten  feet  long*  Under  the  glas* 
I  then  placed  a  small  heap  of  earth*  The  ants  soon  swarmed  over 
the  earth  on  to  the  glass,  and  began  feeding  on  the  honey,  I  theu 
removed  a  little  of  the  earth,  so  that  there  was  an  interval  of 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  between  the  glass  and  the  earth;  but, 
though  the  distance  was  so  small^  they  would  not  jump  down  but  pre- 
ferred going  round  by  the  long  bridge.  They  tried  iu  vain  to  stretcli 
up  from  the  earth  to  the  glass,  which,  however,  Mas  just  out  of  their 
reach,  though  they  could  touch  it  with  their  antennae;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  heap  up  the  earth  a  little,  though  if  they  had  moved 
half  a  dozen  particles  of  earth  they  woidd  have  secured  for  themaclvca 
direct  access  to  the  food.  At  length  they  gave  up  all  attempts  to  reiich 
up  to  the  glass  and  went  round  by  the  paper  bridge.  I  left  the  arrange- 
ment for  several  weeks,  but  they  continued  to  go  round  by  the  long 
paper  bridge/'* 

Again,  he  placed  a  straw  so  as  to  form  a  tiny  bridge  communicating 
with  some  larva;.  After  twenty-five  ants  were  engaged  in  removing 
the  larvse,  lie  moved  the  bridge  slightly  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  just  so 
wide  that  the  ants  could  not  reach  across.  They  tried  hard  to  do  so, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  push  the  straw  across  the  gap  of  one* 
third  of  an  itich.  On  the  other  handj  on  filling  up  the  hole  leading  to 
ome  provisions  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  some  individuals  of  Lanug 
^niger  began  immediately  tunnelliDg  down  exactly  over  the  hole,  carry- 
ing off  the  grains  of  earth  until  they  had  excavated  down  to  the  door- 
way, this  intelligent  action  lying  in  the  line  of  their  habitual  activities. 
This  experiment  was  tried  with  another  species,  Lasim  JIavus,  with  the 
same  result. 

'^  That  ants  have/'  to  quote  from  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  '•  the 
means  of  communicating  to  each  other  information  of  various  occur- 
rences and  use  a  kind  of  language  which  is  mutually  understood  •  .  .  • 
and  is  not  confined  merely  to  giving  intelligence  of  the  approach  or 
absence  of  danger,  but  is  also  co-ordinate  with  all  their  other  occasions 
for  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other/'  most  naturalists  are 
agreed.  Indeed,  no  creatures  could  live  in  community  without  some 
simple  method  of  coramunication  by  signs.  That  the  antenna*  are  the 
means  of  communication  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  it  is  also  generally 
held  that  they  are  in  addition  organs  of  sense ;  but  whether  their 
functions  are  olfactory  or  auditory  is  a  point  on  M'hich  naturalists  are 
divided.  There  arc  in  the  antenme  of  ants  certain  curious  organs 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  considers  may  be  of  an  auditory  character, 
"These/'  says    Sir  John  Lubbock,   "consist  of  three  parts,  a  curved 
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opening  to  the  outside,  a  long  uarrow  tube,  and  a  hollow 
[e  an  elongated  clock- weight.  They  are  about  ten  in 
serve  to  increase  the  resonance  of  sounds,  acting,  in 
Te  words  of  Professor  Tyndail,  who  was  good  enough  to 
m  with  nie^  '  like  microscopic  stethoscopes/  -'  Several  of  the 
rgments  of  the  antennre  abo  contain  these  curious  organs, 
fact  of  ants  being  apparently  stone-deaf  to  our  loudest  sounds 
course  proves  nothing,  only  that  their  octave  is  diflfercnt  from  ours, 
^Approaching  an  ant  which  was  standing  quietly,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
over  and  over  again  made  the  loudest  and  shrillest  noises,  using  a  penny 
pipe,  a  dog  whUtle,  a  violin,  ^^as  well,^'  he  says,  *'as  the  most  piercing 
and  startling  sounds  I  could  produce  with  my  own  voice,  without 
any  effect*' — except,  perhaps,  that  of  startling  his  own  household. 

But  whether  ants  are  susceptible  to  sound  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  their  olfactory  nerves,  though  the  exact  seat  of 
those  ner\^es  in  a  matter  of  great  dispute.  Latreille  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  : — 

**  Le  sens  de  Todorat,  se  manifestant  d*une  luaniere  aussi  sensible,  je  voulaia 
proliter  de  cette  reaiarqiie  pour  en  decouvrir  le  siege*  On  a  soup^onne  depuia 
longtemps  qu'il  residaifc  dans  les  antennes,  je  lea  arrachai  l\  plusieura  fourmis 
fauvcs  ouvrit^res  aiipW^a  dii  tiid  desqurlles  je  mo  trouvais.  Jo  vis  fiussitot  les 
petits  aniraaux  que  j  avals  aiusi  mutilt-s  toniber  dans  ua  etat  dlvresse,  on  une 
esp^ce  de  folie.     lU  erniient  9a  et  Itk,  et  no  reconnaiasait  plus  leur  chemin.*' 

We  arc  glad  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  dryly  remarks,  '^  I  have  not 
felt  disposed  to  repeat  M,  Latreille*9  experiment ;"  but  more  merciful 
experiments  of  his  show  at  least  the  sensitiveness  of  ants  to  smells, 
A  caracl-hair  brush  dipped  in  peppermint  water,  essence  of  cloves,  &c,, 
and  suspended  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  them,  produced  the 
most  marked  eflect,  inducitig  some  to  turn  back  and  retrace  their  steps. 
His  observations  also  prove  that  ants  track  one  another,  even  when  iu 
company,  rather  by  scent  than  by  sight,  and  that  single  ant«  find  their 
way  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  store  of  food  entirely  by  tracking 
their  own  scent ;  in  experiments  where  the  honey  was  moved  two  or 
three  inches  to  the  right  or  the  left  while  the  ant  was  feeding,  she 
appeared  utterly  at  fault,  and  wandered  about  aimlessly,  though  her 
true  route  was  marked  out  by  conspicuous  landmarks  with  which  ia 
former  journeys  she  must  have  become  familiar,  and  though  she  had 
previously  gone  backwaixls  and  forwards  to  the  nest  with  extreme  direct- 
ness, guided  evidently  by  scent. 

The  evidence  of  obser%^ation  woidd  therefore  teud  to  show  that  the 
antennte  of  ants  are  organs  of  toucli,  that  their  structure  seems  to 
betoken  some  acoustic  functions,  and  that  they  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  though,  as  they  present  no  humid  surface,  this  has 
been  contested  by  many  naturalists*  Unquestionably,  in  some  insects 
they  arc  auditory  organs,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Locmta  vmdissima^ 
which,  though  very  sensitive  to  sound,  lost  all  power  of  hearing  when 
the  antennoB  were  removed,  though  apparently  not  otherwise  affected. 
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May  not  this  sense  of  smell  account  for  the  power  that  individuals 
of  the  same  nest  hav^  of  recognizing  each  other  after  a  separation  of  a 
yearns  duration  ?  May  it  not  be  that  they  recognize  not  the  individual^ 
but  a  certain  generic  smell  which  gives  to  the  individual  in  possession 
of  it  the  odour  of  sanctity  ?  When  we  remember  the,  to  us,  altogether 
unthinkable  sensitiveness  of  the  olfactory  nerves  of  a  dog,  which  enables 
him  to  track  his  master  and  distinguish  the  scent  left  by  his  passing 
footsteps  from  all  others,  this  is  surely  not  an  impossible  channel  of 
recognition,  and  more  likely  than  such  an  astonishing  effort  of  memory 
as  we  must  otherwise  suppose,  many  nests  possessing  as  many  as 
100,000  individuals.  Sir  John  Lubbock  considers  the  fact  of  intoxi- 
cated ants  reeking  of  whisky  being  recognized  as  fatal  to  this  explana- 
tion. But  surely  even  with  our,  by  comparison,  inconceivably  coarser 
olfactory  nerves,  we  could  discern  a  friend  who  had  supped  on 
whisky  and  onions ;  and  may  not  their  immeasurably  acuter  sense  be 
able  to  distinguish  smells  to  a  degree  inconceivable  to  us?  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  proved  by  repeated  experiments  that  they  do  not 
recognize  one  another  by  any  password  or  sign,  placing  the  larvae  or 
pupae  of  a  species,  of  which  the  ants  of  every  nest  are  deadly  enemies, 
out  at  nurse  in  a  strange  nest,  the  young  being  always  well  received,* 
and  when  they  had  come  to  maturity  returning  them  to  the  original 
nest,  where  they  are  always  received  as  friends, .  though  brought  up  in 
a  strange  nest,  of  whicli  they  could  in  this  case  alone  have  known  the 
sign  or  password. 

Ants,  like  bees,  can  distinguish  colours ;  coloured  glasses,  curiously 
enough,  seeming  to  affect  them  inversely  to  their  action  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  They  have  a  most  sensitive  dislike  to  violet,  and,  much 
as  they  dislike  light,  would  lay  their  pupae  under  a  strip  of  yellow 
glass  rather  than  under  one  of  violet,  though  the  yellow  scarcely  inter- 
cepted the  light  and  the  violet  was  comparatively  opaque.  As  they 
prefer  red  to  yellow  or  green,  and  these  again  to  violet,  it  was  suggested 
that  it  might  be  the  chemical  rays  that  were  distasteful  to  them ;  but  on 
these  being  cut  off,  or  rather  turned  into  visible  rays  by  fluorescent 
liquids,  the  result  was  the  same. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  very  interesting  question.  How  far  can  social 
conditions  evolve  a  morality  ?  How  far  does  the  mutual  dependence 
of  ants  develop  the  altruistic  sentiments  ?  How  far  does  natural  selec- 
tion under  socialistic  conditions,  or  the  survival  of  the  serviceable  to  the 
community,  necessitate  the  gradual  evolution  of  disinterested  affection, 
self-sacrifice  and  benevolence,  the  *'  vivre  pour  autrui^'  of  Comte,  and  of 
One  greater  than  Comte  ?  "  Positive  morality,'^  says  Mr.  Grotc,  in  his 
"Fragments  on  Ethical  Subjects,'^  "under  some  form  or  other  has 
existed  in  every  society  of  which  the  world  has  ever  had  experience.'' 
Are  there  any  tokens  of,  at  any  rate,  the  rudiments  of  positive  morality 
in  the  societies  of  ants  which  display  such  complex  "  adjustment  of 
acts  to  ends?''' 
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From  Sir  John  Lubbock's  experiments  the  answer  wouhl  seem  to  be 
in  the  negative.  That  the  social  habits  of  ants  tend  to  evolve  habits  o( 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  prompting  them  to  much  Ivindly  cleaning  and 
shampooing  of  one  anothcrj  there  is  no  doubt.  But  as  they  live  iii 
crowded  communities,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Seven  Dialsis  spai-sely 
populated,  these  habits  arc  obviously  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection.  So  also  in  the  state  of  internecine  warfarcj  in 
which  they  mostly  exist  even  with  the  same  species  in  a  different  nest, 
18  their  habit  of  fetching  wounded  aats  into  the  nest  and  avoiding 
decimation  as  far  as  possible.  But  beyond  the  baldest  utilitarianism, 
at  which  Jeremy  Bentham  himself  would  have  stood  aghast,  tfiey  seem 
incapable  of  going.  Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly  buried  ants,  but  their 
friends  trudged  backwards  and  forwards  over  their  living  grave  wuthout 
an  effort  to  rescue  them.  Even  wlren  the  sufferer  was  actually  in  sight 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  her  friends  would  assist  her, 

•*  Of  this/'  Buys  Sir  John,  **  I  oould  give  almost  any  number  of  instances*  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  several  specimeDS  of  Formica  fusca  belonging  to  one  of  my  nests 
were  feeding  on  somo  honey  spread  on  a  slip  of  glass*  One  of  them  had  got 
thoroughly  entangled  in  it,  I  took  her  and  put  her  down  just  in  front  of  another 
specimen  belonging  to  the  same  nest,  and  close  by  placed  a  drop  of  honey.  The 
ant  devoted  herself  to  the  honey,  and  entirely  neglected  her  friend,  whom  she 
lell  to  perish/* 

Again : — 

**  A  number  oC  Zastus  Jiavus  from  one  of  my  captive  nests  were  out  feeding 
at  6  P.M.  on  same  honey.  I  chloroformed  four  of  them,  and  also  four  from  a 
nest  in  the  piark  at  some  distance  from  the  place  whofe  the  first  bad  been  ori^'i- 
nally  procured,  and  put  them  cJoseto  the  honey.  Up  to  8..^0  the  ants  had  taken 
no  notice  of  their  iaseDsiblc  fellow*creatures.  At  9/iO  T  found  the  four  frlenda 
were  still  lying  as  before,  while  the  four  etrangers  had  been  removed.  Two  of 
them  I  found  had  been  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  board  on  which  the  honey 
was  placed.     The  other  two  I  could  not  see,'* 

But  as  in  the  case  of  chloroformed  anta  their  fricnda  might  reasonably 
conclude  they  were  dead  and  done  for^  Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly 
intoxicated  an  equal  proportion  of  friends  and  foes.  Whether  the  antennae 
language  lends  itself  to  "  talking  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow^'  we 
know  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  sober  ants  seemed  much  perplexed  and 
dismayed  at  finding  their  intoxicated  fellow-creatures  in  such  a  melan- 
choly and  disgraceful  condition^  and  at  first  took  them  up  and  carried 
them  about  in  an  aimless  manner.  But  this  temporary  indecision  soon 
gave  place  to  Draconic  severity  in  dealing  with  the  evils  of  drunkenness* 
The  enemies  were  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  to  a  man.  Bat  even 
of  the  thirty-eight  friends  seven  were  thrust  into  the  water.  The  rest 
were  carried  into  the  nest.* 

More  conclusive  still  are  the  following  experiments : — 

**To  t€i»t  the  affection  of  ants  belonging  to  the  same  nest  for  one  another,  I 
tried  the  following  exppri meats :  I  took  six  ants  from  a  nest  of  Formica /u scat 

*  Limiean  Soetefy'Tj0umalf  vol.  xiii.  p.  2S^ 


b  have  ftd  at  niil^ 
Hiatift 
On 
t  of  JRyiMsinto 
IkoditdowB 
-ii6rt<tf  die 
of  tbe  bottle 
bottk,  on  die 
tmoi,  0 
b  Ab  cMB^g  BO  leet  than  tmlTe 
:3LxIfli;pr  anmbK  t&an  ii^aallj  omb  out  of  the  nest  aft 
aBjaoenK.  T^w&ds  4f  :&s  sesss  cwa  dmL  m  iha  aaawwaji  there  were 
aure  or  leiB  aa&i  muni  :fiis  buBSs  .^■■■uMMiiig  ibe  ttangss;  vUk^  aa  &r  as  we 
eoBid  aee.  so  a«iBe  eiaauwHr  was  afaeft  of  As  fiimili  Oa  the  Mi  die  ants 
had  cases  ihiiungh  mt  siiihSxl.  and  e&eBBd  an  ^dBaaeeL  We  ^d  not  dianoe  to 
he  cft  the  ipot  at  dis  aiwrnmift  anc  aa  I  find  two  am  lying  dead,  one  in  the 
hofisfe  aad  one  jot  canoAfc.  I  tfenkthesaaaiheiasAMfal^aitheatiiingenwere 

rat  to  deads.  Xkfi5cBi&  t&RnB^uiiis  wave  (|iida  vB^eefea^  September  2lBtw — 
then  ie|<axed  d:»£  giyTrmmiL  gnging  Aree  angfipom  jaothct  neat  into  a  botde 
asbeirjre.  Ihe  aubt  xne  waa  s^aaoed.  Tbe  fiaeads  ware  weglectod.  On  the 
odier  haadyMOfiftof  db&jBsa  woe  alwxvs  waadfunc  over  the  bottle  oontaining 

^1^  ptfm^mmm.^  agj  IA»«?iyr  aa  dt,»  mwiwy  ^^W"fc  »■  ufi'ted  l^gM-       The  nezt  monUDg 

at  €  AJL  I  Iboad  fre  assi  Ana  aixa^Bed.  Ona  had  camdit  hold  of  the  1^  of 
^of  dKMna«%T9.  vh3e&&a£Tmiiac3j  beaa.  allawed  vo  pratnide  throogh  the 
iofthearadis.  T&ej  wcBrhed  and  waaehed.  thoo^  not,  as  fiur  as  I  ooold 
K«,  wish  %ZT  fj^z^err  ?iZ  7.^i>  =i  ^  ^reiinir,  wtteii  dtej  effected  an  entrance, 
%lA  imniA^l»::&T  assacked  t^  fcnurger?.  Sfccancer  i4aL — I  repeated  the  same 
ejcyanmeLi  witL  tLe  aur*?  =iesc.  \rarT  zha  vxsa  cune  and  aai  orer  the  bottle 
cor.:arning  tt*  s»a:::r«7r^  -a^liji  =i:  njcice  ttos  aken  of  tbe  &iend&  The  next 
moTLing  Agsdn,  vbezi  I  zz<  -=:.  I  fbczni  Its  axis  zcozd  ;he  bottle  ocmtaining  the 
Wtm^TU  none  Dear  the  fKc=fik  As  is.  ^e  fcrmer  case,  one  of  the  ants  had 
seized  a  stranger  bj  iLe  l*^.  ani  wia  ^rjiztr  ^  irasi  her  diroiKh  die  mnslin.  All 
daj  iJLk  ants  ch2£:er«d  rc^ni  t2i-«  cccsl^.  asd  bzfi  p^rKrerin^,  though  not  s^ste- 
Skaticanj,  at  the  ni~<='  T^<e  sazi<£  tr^x  h^tp^ened  all  the  following  day. 
These  obserradou  seem-sd  to  zzrs  scScijoisIj  cc  tess  the  behaTiour  of  the  ants 
belcATing  to  this  ce^  u=.<ier  u^ese  drcyn'ttisceSw  I  thoaght  it  desirable,  how- 
ever, \o  try  also  ether  cosiznTiiiides.  I  5eIiecQaL  thereicre,  two  other  nests.  One 
was  a  oonunnnitv  of  PUfcrgmi  ry/'ejor.v.  with  a.xrmeroc5  slares.  Close  to  where 
die  anu  <d  this  nest  came  to  ft^i  I  placed  as  belk?fe  two  small  bottles,  doeed  in 
the  same  waj^-one  contaixkinz  two  sLare  ants  m?m  the  nest,  the  other  two 
strangers.  Ihese  ants,  howerer,  behared  (joite  tmlike  the  preceding,  for  thejr 
took  no  notice  of  either  botde,  and  showed  no  sign  either  of  affection  or  hatred. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  snrmise  that  die  warlike  spirit  of  these  ants  was 
broken  bj  slarer}'.  The  other  nest  which  I  tried,  also  a  communitj  of  Formica 
futcGy  behaved  exactlj  like  the  £iit.  Thev  took  no  notice  of  the  botde  oon- 
taining the  friends,  bnt  clustered  round  and  erentoallT  forced  their  way  into 
that  containing  the  strangers.  It  seems,  therelbie,  that' in  these  carious  insects 
hatred  is  a  stronger  passion  than  affection.*'* 

*  Limm€mm  SocidfU  /sanw/,  tqL  am.  p.  1?)  (187C). 
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But  surely  the  fact  that  hatred  is  a  stronger  passion  than  affec- 
tion, or  ra:tber,  to  put  it  less  inadequately,  that  no  trace  of  personal 
affection  per  se  exists  in  these  creatures,  is  not  "  curious,'^  but  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  working  under  social 
conditions.  Keenness  in  detecting  and  exterminating  enemies  would  be 
an  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  nest,  and  the  communities  most 
endued  with  these  instincts  would  be  the  most  likely  to  live  and  thrive. 
But  personal  affection,  except  in  the  one  form  in  which  we  trace  it, 
economy  of  life  in  aggressive  warfare, by  introducing,  in  Mr.  Grote^s  words, 
the  "  caprices,  the  desires,  and  the  passions  of  each  separate  individuals 
would  tend  to  render  the  maintenance  of  any  established  community 
impossible,'^  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  serviceable  would  tend 
to  suppress  rather  than  evolve  it.  Mere  gregariousness  is  powerless  to 
evolve  the  most  elementary  factors  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
moral  life.  And  granted  that  moral  forces  have  appeared  on  the  scene, 
"  our  knowledge  supplies  us,''  as  Dr.  Martincau  says,  "  with  the  when 
rather  than  the  whence."  Something  more  is  needed  than  mere  theory 
to  prove  their  linear  development.  "  Instead  of  advancing  from  behind 
they  may  have  entered  from  the  side."* 

I  conclude  my  brief  summary  of  modern  observations  on  the  nature 
and  sociology  of  these  curious  and  interesting  creatures  with  £mile 
Blanchard's  words : — 

**  Tout  en  rcconnaissant  les  fourmispour  dcs  betes  douees  de  discerncment  et 
d^une  sorte  de  raison,  il  faut,  n^anmoins,  se  tcnir  en  garde  contrc  des  apprecia- 
tions trop  favorables.  Les  fourmis  sont  d'habiles  architectes  qui  ne  sortent  pas 
d'une  sp6cialit<5,  des  nourrices  parfaites,  des  guerri6res  vaillantes  et  rus6es,  eUes 
entendent  rdconomie  domestique,  un  peu  la  politique  ;  ccia  nc  va  pas  plus  loin."| 

Ellic£  Hopkins. 

*  ''Modern  Materialism"  by  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  p.  50.    Sixth  edition,  1878. 
t   "Lee  Fourmis,"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  15th  October,  1875. 
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IT  is  hard  to  measure  the  events  of  our  own  time,  going  on  under 
our  own  eyes,  by  exactly  the  same  standard  as  that  which  we 
apply  to  the  events  of  long-past  times.  There  are  two  difficulties  in 
so  doing.  We  are  on  the  one  hand  tempted  to  rate  the  events  of  our 
own  time  above  their  relative  greatness,  because  we  can  see  their  posi- 
tive greatness  more  clearly  than  we  can  see  that  of  the  events  of  any 
other  time.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  tempted  to  rate  them  below 
their  true  greatness,  through  mere  familiarity  with  the  actors  who  are 
at  work  and  with  the  processes  which  they  employ.  On  the  whole 
perhaps  each  of  these  tendencies  gets  the  better  with  regard  to  one 
class  of  passing  events.  Men  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  military  events  of  their  own  time.  They  arc  apt  to  cry  out  that 
the  war  wliich  is  going  on  at  the  moment  when  they  speak  is  greater, 
more  terrible,  more  destructive,  perhaps  more  righteous  or  unrighteous, 
than  any  war  that  ever  happened  before.  It  may  be  so  or  it  may  not 
be  so ;  but  people  are  apt  to  cry  out  that  it  is  so,  simply  because  the 
present  war  is  the  one  which  fills  their  own  imaginations  at  the  moment. 
There  are  two  or  three  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  a  war,  while  it 
has  all  the  living  interest  of  a  present  event,  has  also  something  of  the 
dignity  and  mystery  of  a  past  event.  Wars  are  not  always  happening ; 
they  come  only  now  and  then,  and  they  always  have  something  strange 
and  striking  about  them.  To  the  great  mass  of  us,  they  are  things  of  which 
we  simply  hear  or  read  as  done  by  others,  we  have  ourselves  no  share  in 
them,  no  control  over  them.  Thus  a  war  even  of  the  present  moment  has 
something  in  common  with  an  event  of  past  times;  it  has  the  same 
kind  of  remoteness  and  historic  dignity.  The  civil  events  of  our  own 
time  we  are,  for  the  same  kind  of  reasons,  tempted  to  underrate.  Wc 
know  too  much  about  them;  we  have  too  large  a  share  in  them  them- 
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wc  can  too  easily  sec  their  small  as  well  as  tbeir  great  side ; 
the  whole  macbincry  is  a  matter  of  every -day  business  ;  the  whole 
thing  iQ  fihort  is  vulg'arizcd  by  familiarity.  The  whole  charm  of  dis- 
tance, whieli  comes  in  in  the  case  of  the  military  events  of  our  own  time, 
is  lackitig  in  the  ea?e  of  the  parliamentary  debates  which  we  read  every 
day;  it  is  still  more  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  election  in  which  we 
ourselves  take  a  part.  It  iloes  call  for  a  certain  effort  to  look  on  an 
English  election,  with  all  its  familiar  and  not  always  ennobling  sur- 
rouudiDgSj  as  a  first- rate  event  in  English  and  European  history.  Yet 
to  rae  at  least  the  election  which  has  lately  happened  certainly  seem?* 
to  have  a  full  right  to  that  character.  Soon  after  it  had  passed,  I  stood 
on  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  former  history,  and 
the  modern  event  seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  entitled  to  rank  side  by  side 
with  the  ancient  one.  On  the  bill  of  Lewes  I  felt  that  the  year  1880 
might  claim  to  take  its  place  by  the  year  1261,  that  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  the  voice  of  Gladstone  was  Tjot  less  than  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  the  sword  of  Simon.  It  may  l>e  that  au  accidental  cir- 
cumstance have  given  the  two  events  a  likeness  io  my  own  eyes  which 
they  may  not  have  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Both  to  me  have  the  charm 
of  distance.  As  it  has  happened,  both  arc  to  me  events  of  which  I 
have  heard,  biit  in  which  I  had  myself  no  share.  As  I  had  no  chance 
of  striking  a  blow  in  the  one  case^  I  bad  no  chance  of  giving  a  vote  in  the 
other.  The  late  election  may  therefore  seem  greater  to  rae  than  it 
does  to  those  wbo  were  actors  in  it,  to  those  who  either  gave  votes  or 
had  votes  given  for  them.  Uut  to  rae,  according  to  ray  light,  it  seeraa 
one  of  the  foremost  events  of  English  history ;  one  of  those  of  which 
Englishmen — Scotchmen  and  Welshmen  yet  more— have  most  reason  to 
be  proud.  It  is  the  return  of  Godwine  without  the  harrying  at  Por- 
lock  ]  it  is  the  fight  of  Lewes,  withj  we  may  trust,  no  Evesham  to 
follow  it. 

One  new  rule  in  our  conventional  constitution  seems  to  be  fully 
established  by  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  years.  It  used  to  be  held  that 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry  could  be  decided  otily  by  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  precedents  of  18G8,  of  1874,  and  of  1880,  have  ruled 
that,  when  a  Ministry  appeals  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  when  the  elections  show  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  wUl 
certainly  be  uufavourablc  to  the  Ministry,  that  Ministry  must  resign,  just 
as  much  as  if  the  House  of  Commons  itself  had  spoken.  That  is  to  say, 
whereas  the  House  of  Commons  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  only  mouth- 
piece  of  the  nation,  it  is  now  held  that  the  nation  itself  may  speak  more 
directly  with  its  own  mouth.  AnmfnTmsilreftrendum  or  pieblHiium — ^I  mean 
in  the  real,  not  in  the  Buouapartist  sense — is  now  established  as  one  of  our 
institutions,  and  that  by  the  act  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  first  instance, 
I  confess  that,  both  in  1868  and  in  1874, 1  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
more  dignified  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  representative 
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governmeut,  if  the  Ministry  whose  position  was  made 
lion  had  still  waited  to  hear  its  fate  from  the  IIous 
instead  of  skulking  away,  so  to  speak,  before  tin 
after  three  precedents  it  is  no  longer  any  use  argui 
rule  is  now  fixed.  And,  after  all,  while  adding  an< 
conventional  rules,  it  practically  makes  matters  on< 
tional.  The  Sovereign  is  bound  to  act  througl 
acceptable  to  the  nation.  But  the  formal  act  raus 
of  the  Sovereign.  Neither  the  House  of  Comm< 
encies  can  directly  turn  a  Minister  out  or  put  a  M 
only  guide  the  Sovereign's  choice  by  showing  whot 
whom  they  will  not  have.  The  final  judge  is  the  n 
nation  speaks,  indirectly  indeed,  but  with  a  voice  \ 
understood,  it  is  really  less  conventional  to  act  i 
the  bidding  of  that  voice  than  to  wait  for  its  ti 
mentary  language. 

And  in  this  particular  case  it  is  perhajis  wel 
pronounced  should  be  as  directly  as  possible  the  jud 
itself.  The  act  which  the  English  nation  has  ju 
height .  of  historic  sublimity.  It  is  democratic 
noblest  sense.  A  nation  has  chosen  its  best  n 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  shown  that  they 
They  have  shown  that  they  were  weary  of  the  doi 
falsehood,  weary  of  the  alliance  of  tyrants,  wei 
oppression,  weary  of  war  with  shame,  even  when 
guise  of  peace  with  honour.  They  chose  as  their  < 
tional  leader  of  a  party,  but  the  man  who  pen 
national  conviction  of  right  and  wrong,  the  mai 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  national  cc 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  choice  of  thenati 
not  a  party  choice  but  a  personal  choice.  Thi 
above  all  ordinary  party  rules.  It  was  not  the  c( 
the  Liberal  party,  whoever  he  might  be,  whom  t 
place  at  its  head.  They  woidd  have  that  m£ 
who  had  stood  firm  and  fearless,  when  others  who 
were  quaking  to  and  fro.  Let  smaller  men,  as  \ 
him  at  their  fitting  distance.  The  mere  conventions 
they  were  reody  to  accept,  so  far  as  they  them 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  national  leader.  The 
ventional  leaders  has  indeed  been  beyond  all 
willingly  accepted  their  place,  and  thereby  they  h 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  time  when  some  of  th 
with  the  national  leader.  Such  a  national  act  as  1 
down  among  the  most  honourable  of  national 
worthies  of  the  old  commonwealths,  of  Athens,  Ai 
of  the    worthies    of   our    own    earlier   history, 
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thirtceutli,  ur  \\w  sevuutcriitli  ceutury,  ever   filled  a  lugbci*   phiue  than 
Mr,  Ghidstone  holds  at  this  moment.     No  mau  ever   stood  out  more 

Iilistinetly  as  holding  the  place  of  the  man  whom  a  free  people  has  placed 
at  its*  liead,  dimply  and  diiTCtly  because  h.^  was  the  worthiest  among 
them. 
It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  I  feel  certain  that  1  am  right  in 
jsaying  that  the  late  victory  has  been  x^ry  little  of  a  mere  party  victory. 
1  mean  that  it  lias  been,  far   more  than  is  usual  in   such  struggles^  u 

Iilistioct  victory  of  moral  principle.  Men  have  supported  a  party,  not 
merely  because  it  represented  certain  traditional  cries  and  colour8>  but 
because  it  h:u],  as  a  party,  committed  iUclf  to  a  course  which  their 
moral  convictions  approved.     This  was  conspicuously  so  as  far  aa  th& 

I  election  turned  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Ministry.     Let  me 
spt»ak  of  what  I  have  myself  seen.      I  was  one  of  those  who   never  at 
any  moment,  from  1876  to  1880,  doubted  that  a  dissolution,  whenever 
it  camc>  would  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  fol- 
I  lowing.      I  did  not  venture  to  hope  for  the   signal  victory  which  has 
I>een  won  ;  but  I  never  doubted  that  an  election  at  any  moment  would 
bring  victory.      1  had  to  tell  this  over  and  over  again  to  friends  who 
ivcrc   down-hearted.      1   told   thum   that  they  argued  solely  from   the 
feeling  in  London  or  among  persona  of  their  own  social  rank.     I   told 
them  that  I  knew  well  that  London  and  what  is  called  *^  Society'^  were 
against  us,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  for  us*      So  far  ad  I 
ixix^  wrong  in  saying  this,  it  was  only  because  the  event  has  shown  that 
London,  in  one  sense   of  the   word,  was  less  strongly  against  than  I 
thought   it   was.     But   that   the   mass  of  the  people  were  witli  us,   I 
Kargued,  because  I  had  seen  something  of  their  feelings  in  1876j  and  I 
^Hcnew  of  nothing   to   make   mc  think   that  their  feelings  bad  clmnged. 
HO'hat  great  stirring  of  the  national  conscience  which  it  is  thought  clever 
^Bq  sneer  at  as  the  '^atrocity  agitation'*  was  a  movement  the  depth  of 
^ivhich  could  hardly  he  umlcrstood  by  any  but  those  who  had  a  personal 
share  in  it  in  various  pares  of  the  country.      I  saw  Mr.   (iladstonc  the 
other  day  described  as  *^the  author  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation/'      That 
is  untrue,      Mr,  Gladstone  w^as  not  the  author  of  it;    for  he  simply 
joined  it  when  it  had  already  begun.      But  neither  was  any  other   one 
man  the  author  of  it.    If  there  ever  was  a  general  and  spontaneous  out- 
_bnrst  of  a  whole  people,  that  was  one.     At  the  beginning  it  was  by  no 
^b^eans  a  party  movement;  Conservatives  attended  the  earlier  meetings 
iu   many  places;  there  was  no   possible   reason  why  they  should   not. 
Hie  general  feeling,  in  which   Conservatives  could  join  just  as  well  as 
jiberals,  was   something   like    this  ;  *^  The  uation  has  been  guilty  of  a 
lational   siu;  let   us   protest  against   it  as  a  uation.     We  have  been, 
lany  of  us  unwittingly,  the   accomplices   of  the  Turk;  we  will   now 
^ash  our  hands  of  him  and  his  doings.^'      If  Lord  Beaconstield  and  his 
linistry  had  chosen  to  throw  themselves  in  witli  tliat  feeling,  they  might 
lave  taken  up  the  line  which  Mr.  Gladstone  baa  since  taken  up,  and  that  at 
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the  head  of  a  still  greater  followiug  than  his.  I  cannot  answer  for  mere 
partisans ;  there  may  be  those  who  would  have  opposed  anything  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  done.  I  can  only  answer  for  those  who, 
like  myself,  had  done  what  we  could  for  South-eastern  freedom  all  our 
lives,  and  for  those  to  whom  the  subject  was  new  in  1876,  but  to  whom 
it  then  came,  not  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  moral  duty.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  taken  up  the  righteous  cause,  we  would  have  followed 
him  gladly ;  Mr.  Gladstone  did  take  up  the  righteous  cause,  and  we  did 
follow  him  gladly.  I  speak  for  myself  and  for  others  to  whom  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  nations  had  been  dear  for  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  1875.  We  had  spoken  in  1854  the  same  words  that  we 
spoke  in  1870 ;  only  wc  got  listeners  in  1870,  while  wo  had  got  none 
in  1854.  Of  course  wc  were  not  political  supporters  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field. But  up  to  that  time  he  was  to  us  simply  an  ordinary  political 
adversary,  one  in  whose  policy  we  had  seen  much  to  disapprove,  but 
between  whom  and  us  there  was  no  such  gap  as  need  have  hindered  us  from 
supporting  him  in  any  policy  which  we  did  approve.  He  was  to  us  at 
least  not  worse  than  Lord  Palmerston,  nor  so  bad.  I  said  over  and  over 
again  in  that  year  that  the  guilt  of  England  towards  the  oppressed 
nations  was  strictly  a  national  guilt,  not  the  fault  of  one  political  party 
more  than  another.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed,  ever  since  his  one  error  in 
supporting  the  Russian  war  of  1854, — in  what  was  really  the  second 
Russian  war  of  1855,  Lord  Palmerston's  war,  he  had  no  share, — had 
personally  been  the  steady  champion  of  right  and  freedom  everywhere. 
But  we  could  not  say  that  the  Liberal  party,  as  a  whole,  had  always  gone 
with  him.  So  far  as  it  had  supported  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  had  distinctly  taken  the  other  side.  And  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  joined  us,  and  having  joined  us,  naturally  took  the  post  of 
our  leader,  it  was  only  Mr.  Gladstone  personally.  He  by  no  means 
brought  the  conventional  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  with  him.  They 
did  not  play  the  same  part  in  the  great  public  movement  which  he  did  ; 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  his  righteousness.  They  have  come  over  to  him  since, 
and  that  is  all.  The  point  is  that  the  movement  of  1870  was  not  a 
movement  of  the  Liberal  party  as  such ;  it  was  a  moral  movement, 
Mhich  gradually  became  nearly  co-existent  with  the  Liberal  party,  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  himself  its  friend  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  declared  himself  its  enemy. 

The  plain  fact  is  this.  The  nation  sinned  as  a  nation ;  part  of  the 
nation  repented ;  part  of  the  nation  refused  to  repent.  Under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadership — for  leader  of  the  movement  he  truly  was,  though 
not  its  author — the  penitent  part  of  the  nation  came  to  take  in  the 
great  mass,  but  never  the  whole,  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Conservative 
party,  save  a  few  righteous  men  who  loved  their  souls  better  than  their 
^fused  to  repent.  But  mark  that  at  the  beginning  they  were 
^  to  repent,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  would   have  let   them.     I 
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i could  not  sec   in   tlic  beginning  of  IB7G   lliat  Conservatives  had  any 
greater  love  for  Turks,  any  greater  hatred  for  the  Turk's  victims,   thaa 
I  Liberals  hail.      When    I    began   to   collect   money  for   the  sutferera  ia 
Herzegovina,  Conservatives  helped  rnc  as  well  m  Liberals,    Conservatives, 
lis  I  before  said,   came  to  the   earlier   Bnlgariau   meetings.      But  when 
Lord  Beaeonsrield  and  his  ^Ministry  declared   ihemselves  the  friends  of 
the  Turk  and  the  enemies  of  the  Christian,  then  we  lost  all  Conservative 
help.     Kiglit  might  be  dear,  but    party  was  dearer.     The  Conservative 
J       party,  as  an  organized  party,  followed  its  recognized  leaders.     W  c  went 
H  ou  with  our  work,  not  as  an  organized  party,  and  with  little  or  no  help 
^  from   the  reeognizcd    leaders  of  thi^  Liberal  pnrty.      But  we   had  Mr, 
J       (iladfitone  as  our  persoual  leader,  as  the  personal  representative  of  truth 
^m  and  right,  of  national  duty  and  national  honour.      In  the  great  meeting 
"  in  St.  James's  Ilall,  in  Deeeniber,  187G,  he  was  the  chief  speaker.  How 
important  that  meeting  was  we  have  been  taught   by  the  way  in  whieh 
it  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  our  enemies,  by  the  great  things  which, 
according  to  them,  were  done  by  it.      But  for  their  witness,  we  who  had 
a  hand  iu  that  nu-cting  wouhl  not  have  ventured  to  think  that  we  had 
had  a  hand  in  such  great  things.     But   taught  by  the  euemy,  wc  may 
perhaps  make  boUl  to  say  that  tliat   meeting  gave  the  national  answer 
to  Lord  Beacons  field's  brags  at  the  Alansion  Uou^e  a  few  weeks  before, 
that  it  saved  our  country  from  the  sin  of  a  war  against  Russia  on  behalf 
-of  Turkish  oppression. 

I  liad  as  good  an  opportunity  as  most  men  of  knowing  what  popular 
feeling  was  in  1876.  I  had  but  small  opportunities  of  personally 
knowing  what  it  was  afterwards.  A  single  meeting  whieh  I  attended  at 
Southampton  in  August,  1877  was  as  zealous  as  any  in  187G.  After 
that  time,  partly  enforced  quiet,  enforced  absence  from  England,  hin- 
dered me  from  any  personal  action,  from  any  personal  kno?\ ledge  of 
whtit  happened.  But  1  saw  no  reason  to  be  disheartened  because  the 
movement  did  not  go  on  at  tlie  heroic  level  of  187G,  Men  could 
not  go  on  *' agitating^*  for  four  years  together.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  other  side  should  have  an  outward  show  of  pre- 
-dominance.  But  1  had  seen  enotigh  to  be  sure  that  the  national  con- 
acieuee  had  been  thoroughly  awakened,  that  it  had  decided  on  it» 
verdict,  and  that  it  only  waited  for  the  moment  when  that  verdict  could 
be  judicially  given.  This  spring  the  moment  came,  and  the  verdict  was 
given  as  wc  have  seen  it. 

In  saying  this,  1  would  not  he  understood  a.s  meaning  that  the  latn 
-election  turned  wholly  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government  with 
regard  to  South-eastern  Europe.  I  believe  that  condemnation  of  that 
xjonduct  was  one  very  powerful  element  in  the  judgement  then  given,  but 
that  it  was  still  only  one  element  among  others.  I  can  believe  that  the 
Afghan  and  Zulu  wars,  more  recent  in  time,  had  directly  more  to  do 
with  the  verdict  given  than  the  ''  Eastern  Question''  itself.  But  1 
further  believe  that  the  nation  would  never  have  felt  as  it  did  about  the 
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Afghan  and  Zulu  wars^  if  it  had  not  felt  as  it  did  about  Eastern  affiurs 
in  1 876.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  national  condemnation  of  a  war  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  thing.  Lord  Palmerston's  wars  were  as  bad  as  those 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  just  men  protested 
against  them  in  vain.  The  national  feeling  then  went  with  the  wrong- 
doer. But  the  events  of  187G  acted  as  an  education  of  the  national 
conscience.  I  suspect  that  many  men  then  practically  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong  in  public 
affairs.  They  were  for  the  first  time  taught  to  look  upon  a  war  or  a 
treaty,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  party  concern,  to  be  judged  according  to 
the  colour  of  those  who  promoted  it,  but  as  a  moral  question,  to  be 
judged  of  on  moral  grounds.  They  were  taught  that  above  British 
interests,  above  British  honour — in  that  sense  in  which  honour  mean» 
the  same  as  slaughter — there  stood  the  higher  standard  of  British  duty, 
of  British  honour  in  the  nobler  sense.  Thus  educated,  those  who  hid 
been  stirred  up  by  the  doings  of  the  Turk  in  South-eastern  Europe 
*were  able  to  apply  the  same  moral  standard  when  Englishmen  began  to 
l)lay  the  Turk  in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa.  No  doubt  many  a 
man  gave  his  vote  with  the  wrongs  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  directly 
before  his  eyes.  But  I  can  believe  that  there  may  have  been  men  who  had 
half  forgotten  the  Eastern  Question,  who  even  were  tired  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  but  who  none  the  less  gave  their  votes  with  an  increased 
feeling  of  moral  responsibility  in  political  matters  which  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  educating  process  of  1876. 

It  is  this  moral  aspect  of  the  case  which  so  many  people  seem  quite 
unable  to  understand.  They  seem  quite  unable  to  take  in  the  position 
of  those  who  look  on  a  wrong  done  to  a  whole  nation  as  no  less  a 
crime  than  if  it  were  done  to  a  single  man  only.  Through  the  whole 
time  of  dispute  there  seemed  to  be  in  many  minds  a  real  amazement  at 
hearing  the  language  of  direct  moral  censure  carried  into  public  affairs. 
Now  in  all  political  controversies  there  are  two  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against :  one  is  treating  political  differences  as  if  they  were  moral 
crimes ;  the  other  is  treating  moral  crimes  as  if  they  were  mere  political 
differences.  There  are  a  crowd  of  questions,  questions  some  of  them 
of  high  practical  importance,  on  which  men  may  widely  differ  without 
either  disputant  having  any  right  to  set  down  the  other  as  cither  knave 
or  fool.  No  two  men  who  think  at  all  will  think  exactly  alike  on  all 
matters,  either  of  theory  or  practice.  There  are  crowds  of  important 
matters, — disestablishment,  women's  rights,  temperance,  county  fran- 
chise, and  endless  ethers, — with  regard  to  which  any  fair  disputant  must 
see  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  question  i.«i 
on  which  side  there  is  most  to  be  said.  And  on  this  quesiion  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  wise  and  good  men  from  taking  opposite  sides.  He 
who  treats  a  mere  difference  on  these  matters,  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  insincerity  or  self-interest,  as  if  it  were  a  moral  offence,  is 
guilty  of  a  moral  oficncc   himself.      But  unjust  wars,   complicity  with 
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oppressor?*,  the  cDtrappiiig  and  betrayal  of  stnijcgliug  iiatious^  the 
sliairieless  avowal  of  t}ie  very  lowest  motives  of  national  conduct, — these 
arc  moral  offences,  and  it  is  a  moral  oH'eucc  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  simply  political  diflerenccs.  For  obvious  reasons  this  distioction 
caituot  always  be  drawn  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  It  is  often 
unparliamcutary  to  g^ive  ofi'cnce  its  true  name  ;  it  h  always  unparlia- 
mentary to  give  the  olVender  his  true  name.  The  betrayer  of  a  nation 
vlio  truiited  in  him  must  still  be  conventionally  spoken  of  as  "  noble" 
or  *'  honouralde  ;•'  his  falsehoods  must  be  delicately  attributed  to  mis- 
K  understanding  ;  at  all  events  they  must  not  be  called  by  their  true 
^  Tcutouic   name.      lliis  courtesy  of  parliamentary  warfare  has   many 

I  advantages;  but  it  certainly  leads  men  to  speak  too  lightly,  and  there- 
fore to  think  too  lightly,  of  direct  wickedness  in  public  atlairs.  When 
therefore  some  of  us  spoke  of  things  by  their  right  names,  some  men 
found  it  convenient  to  pretcntl  to  be  amazed,  whilst  others,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  really  were  amazed.  They  were  startled  at  strong 
language  and  plain  English.  An  nnrigUtcous  war  might  be  called 
"  unjustitiable  ;''  it  would  never  do  to  call  it  "  wicked/'  Language,  we 
wei*e  told,  was  applied  to  the  (lovcniment  which  was  usually  only 
applied  to  criminals.  No  wonder;  no  earlier  Government  l*ad  so 
openly  acted    after  the   fashion  of    criminals.       In    such    eases  there 

Pis  always  some  long  word  which  goes  abont,  which  is  tliought  to 
be  fine>  and  which  everybody  uses  because  it  is  thought  to  be  fine* 
The  favourite  words  of  this  kind  were  "  xHtuperation"  and  ''reiteration/' 

P  words  which  had  tlic  gn^at  merits  of  being  wholly  un-Kuglish,  and 
measuring  six  syllables  each.  Everybody  who  called  an  evil  deed  by 
its  right  name  was  said  to  *'  vituperate.^'  Everybody  who  called  it  so 
more  than  once  was  said  to  *^  reiterate."  The  ^ituperators  and  reitera- 
tors  did  not  greatly  care,  as  they  felt  that  they  had  good  cause  for 
their  vituperation  and  reiteration.  Tliey  had  good  precetlents  also.  If 
Mr»  Gladstone  vituperated,  so  did  Isaiah,  so  did  Demosthenes,  so  did 
Cicero.  In  times  nearer  our  own,  Chatham  dealt  largely  iu  \itupera- 
tioD,  and  that  even  in  the  decorous  House  of  Lords.  I  doubt  whether 
any  Liberal  peer  has  there  called  Lord  Beaconsticld's  measures 
'*  Satanic,^'  or  has  spoken  of  his  counsels  as  ''  polluting  the  ear  of 
Majesty."  But  the  long  noun  needed  an  adjective  to  match.  The 
*'  vitupei*ator"  was  commonly  said  to  be  '^  irresponsible/'  By  an  odd 
kind  of  moralitv,  it  seemed  to  be  held  that  none  but  men  in  office  arc 
responsible  for  what  they  say  or  do,  and  just  then  no  Liberals  were  in 
o^ee.  But  one  sometimes  could  not  help  asking  whether  the  word 
'*  irresponsible' '  was  not  used  in  another  sense  whicli  its  origin  might 
perhaps  justify,  and  whetlier  sayings  were  not  sometimes  called  irrespon- 
sible simply  because  they  were  unanswerable.  At  last,  from 
mere  dislike  of  xituperation  for  its  own  sake,  the  enemy  turned  to 
nnothcr  argument.  They  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  the  vitnperators ; 
they  prayed  them  to  vituperate  no  moi^,   if  only   for  their  own  sakcs 
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[ojiposcd  freedom  "m  every  form,  that  tliey  thwarted  ilusi^ia  so  far  as  she 
was  the  frieiul  of  freedom,  that  they  abetted  Russia  »o  far  as  she  was 
the  euemy  of  freedom.  They  grudged  freedom  to  the  Bulgarian  for 
irhom  Russia  had  demanded  it.  But  they  also  grudged  freedom  to  the 
Greek  fur  whom  Itus^iia  had  not  demanded  it*  And  when  Russia  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  freedom  of  eertain  districts  of  Koumania,  to  that 
they  willingly  agreed.  That,  LqhI  Salisbury  said,  was  "  not  a  matter 
of  Hrst-ratc  importance/'  Pcrliaps  it  was  not;  it  certainly  was  not  a 
matter  worth  going  to  w^ar  about.  Yet  if  war  was  to  be  threateucdj  the 
freedom  of  Bes&arabia  would  have  been  a  more  decent  war-cry  than  the 
JAvery  o(  Haeedouia.  It  certainly  was  strange  that  those  whose  great 
st  was  to  withstand  Russian  encroachment  should  have  abetted 
the  one  proposed  Russian  cncroachmcut  on  European  soil.  The  rule 
seemed  to  be  that  Russian  annexation  was  to  be  opposed  wherever, 
as  in  Asia,  it  promised  gain  to  tbe  anuexed^  that  it  was  to  be  favoured 
whenever,  as  iu  Europe^  it  promised  loss  to  the  annexed.  The  object 
of  the  late  ^linistry  would  seem  to  have  been  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
unhappiness  of  the  greatest  number.  And  if  it  is  truly  said  that  the 
real  partisan  is  not  he  who  supports  his  party  when  it  is  right— that  is 
taken  for  granted — but  he  who  stead fiistly  and  faithfully  cleaves  to  it 
when  it  is  wrong,  then  assuredly  Russia  may  boast  tliat  she  has  no 
English  partisans  so  steadfast  and  so  faithful  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
fAud  Lord  Salisbury. 

It  was  against  acts  like  these  that  the  conscience  of  the  English  people 
jrose  and  pronounced  the  great  verdict  of  the  present  spring*  But  worse 
[almost  than  any  particular  act  has  been  the  barefaced  avowal  of  the 
1  lowest  motives.  Other  oppressors  of  mankind  have  clothed  their 
doings  under  some  decent  pretexts.  If  we  read  the  treaties  and  statc- 
pa^iers  with  which^  as  Gibbon  and  Sismoudi  have  taught  us,  kings  and 
ministers  have  striven  to  deceive  mankind,  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
what  exalted  motives  are  professed  for  the  very  ugliest  of  doings.  But 
j^m  the  Government  of  Lord  lieaconstield  was  above  this  kind  of  thing.  They 
^«aw  no  need  to  assume  a  %  irtue,  to  pay  homage  to  virtue  ;  they  boldly 
professed  that  interest,  and  not  right,  was  their  only  standard.  At  the 
late  election  the  intellectual  sense  of  the   nation  declared  that  the  so- 

I  called  British  interests  were  no  British  interests  at  all ;  its  moral  sense 
ileclared  that,  if  they  were  British  interests,  still  British  interests  were 
not  to  be  set  before  British  duties  and  British  honour. 
The  victory  then  of  the  elections  is  pre-eminently  a  moral  victory,  a 
triumph  of  riglit  over  wrong,  lie  w  ho  saya  this  must  of  course  expect 
to  lie  scoticd  at,  whether  by  those  who  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
right  or  wrong  at  all,  or  by  those  who  do  not  believe  tlmt  a  nation,  as 
such,  can  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  Yet  experience 
shows  that  the  instincts  of  a  people  arc  most  commonly  right,  and  that, 
when  a  people  goes  astray,  it  is  commonly  from  not  having  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  case  fully  set  before  it.    The  popular  sympathy  for  the 
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Turk  in  185 i  was  not  an  unrighteous  or  ungenerous  feeling;  it  vis 
simply  a  misguided  feelings  based  on  a  thoroughly  wrong  conception  of 
the  facts.  This  time  the  people  have  had  the  facts  set  before  them  with 
all  truth  and  all  clearness;  and  they  have  judged  accordingly.  Gene- 
rally then  the  election  is  a  victory  of  good  over  evil.  But  that  victory 
takes  two  or  three  special  forms.  As  it  is  a  victory  of  duty — a  word 
which  includes  honour  in  the  true  sense — over  the  sordid  doctrine  of 
interest,  so  it  is  also  a  victory  of  true  patriotism  over  false.  It  is  a  victory 
of  sound  European  and  English  feeling  over  the  empty  brag  and  tawdry 
tinsel  of  Asiatic  imperialism.  The  plain  reason  why  we  had  such 
enemies  to  contend  against  is  that  for  six  years  we  had  an  Asiatic  ruler. 
The  word  "  Jew^^  seems  to  be  forbidden,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  insist  on 
it,  if  it  grates  on  the  ear  of  any  man  of  Hebrew  descent  who  has  really 
turned  European.  But  the  point  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  never 
turned  European,  that  he  remains  as  purely  Asiatic  as  if  he  had  never 
left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  His  writings,  his  speeches,  his  acts,  show  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  put  on  the  national  and  historic  feelings  of 
Englishmen  any  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  learn  their  language. 
There  is  no  need  to  ai^e  the  point :  it  is  plain  to  every  one  who  has 
read  "Tancrcd.^'  The  object  of  Lord  Beaconsficld's  rule  has  been  to  turn 
the  dreams  of  Tancred  into  realities,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  lai^ely  be 
has  succeeded.  It  is  no  small  feat  from  his  point  of  view  to  have  turned 
an  European  Queen,  the  daughter  of  Cerdic  and  William,  into  an  Asiatic 
Empress  of  his  own  making.  As  the  Empire  of  India  was  one  form  of 
Asiatic  triumph  over  Europe,  so  the  rule  of  the  Turk  over  the  South- 
eastern lands  was  another  form.  The  rule  of  the  Turk  was  therefore 
to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards ;  whether  ten  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand  Christians  were  murdered  to  maintain  it  was  of  course,  like 
the  integrity  of  free  Roumania,  not  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance. 
The  whole  thing  hangs  together ;  those  who  most  boasted  of  patriotism 
mocked  at  all  real  patriotism.  To  think  of  this  petty  island  of  ours, 
made  up  of  such  small  elements  as  England,  Scotland,  and  AVales,  was 
sneered  at  as  '^  parochial."  All  thought  for  it  was  to  be  merged  in  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  "  Empire."  It  was  a  far  finer  thing  to  rule 
over  a  vast  barbaric  continent  than  for  a  handful  of  European  islanders 
to  rule  themselves.  Ihit  the  handful  of  European  islanders  did  not 
think  so  slightingly  of  themselves  and  of  their  position  in  the  world. 
They  thought  that  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  did 
count  for  something.  They  did  not  forget  that  they  were  loaded  with 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  Indian  dominion,  a  responsibility  to  be 
looked  in  the  face  and  to  be  met  manfully  and  honestly.  But  they  saw 
nothing  in  that  dominion  to  brag  and  bluster  and  swagger  about.  They 
saw  that  their  real  interest,  their  real  glory,  lay  after  all  within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain. 

»r  aspect  of  the  victory  is  that  it  is  a  victory  of  the  country  in 
r  a  certain   part  of  it  which  would   perhaps  not  like  to  be 
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lias  part  of  the  courilry  io  gcucraL    The  people  of  (irtiat  13ritaiu 

I  have  triumphed  over  all  tlie  hopes,  they  have  upset  all  the  reckoning:s> 
of  that  class  of  the  natioii  which  most  prides  itself  ou  theinfiiUibility  of 
its  rcckonifigsit.  The  little  local  world  which  deems  itself  to  be  the  only 
.world  has  come  in  coutact  with  the  great  general  world  outside  of  it^ 
•and  the  great  getieral  world  has  shown  itself  wiser  and  stronger  than 
the  little  local  world.  "  Society"  and  "  the  Ciubs^'  lioped  one  things 
^L  tliey  forctohl  one  thing ;  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  decreed  another, 
^k'' Society ^^  and  '^tbe  Clubs^'  do  commonly  take  the  wrong  side,  the 
^BUtig  side;  this  time  tliey  have  pre-eminently  done  so.  The  topo- 
^B^R^hical  aspect  of  the  case  is  curious.  One  can  hardly  say  that  the 
^■country  at  large  has  triumphed  over  London;  fur  some  parts  of 
^m  London  have  had  their  share  in  the  work  with  the  country  at  large* 
^m  That  is  to  say,  those  parts  of  Loudon  which  are  merely  geographically 
^pparta  of  London  have  come  under  the  working  of  the  same  motives  as 
^  the  country  at  large.    It  is  only  those  parts  of  London  and  the  surround- 

Iiug  counties  which  have  special  characteristics,  and  come  under  special 
influences  of  their  ownj  those  which  thiak  it  fine  and  "genteel"  to 
take  a  certain  side  in  politics^  which  have  stood  aloof  from  the  national 
movement »  The  cause  of  freedom  is  quite  genteel  enough  for  many  of 
ihe  highest  and  most  ancient  nobility ;  it  is  not  genteel  enough  for  the 
average  dweller  in  a  suburban  villa.  And  in  those  quarters  wo  meet 
wth  new  lights  on  things  past  and  present.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  dourishing 
irity  man  defended  the  Jingo  platform  on  the  ground  that  *'  every 
British  ship  that  goes  to  India  must  pass  under  the  walls  of  Constantly 
^Jiople.^' 
^m  **  Xeo  cnmsti  provvKnen  «ic  aunt  iOiotia  '^ 

The   despised   ^'provinces"   do    know    better    than    that,    whether    at 
^lanche^itpr  nr  jit  Little  Pcddlington* 


W 


And   now  that  the  victory  is  won,  wliat  are  to  he  its  fruits  ?     Above 

Lall,  what  is  to  be  its  hearing  on  the  state  of  things  in   South-eastern 

^Kurope  ?      First  of  all,  let  us   see   what   its   effect  has   been  already- 

^KThe  joy  of  men  in  the  South-eastern  lands  was  as  the  joy  with  which 

^men    have     rejoiced    at    any    other     great    deliverance.      Whei'ever 

^men  were  still  groaning  under   the  yoke,  wherever  men  were  already 

^ftejoicing  at  deliverance  from  the  yoke,  and  not  least  in  that  uncon. 

^Bjuered  laud  on  which  the  yoke  has  never  pressed,  there  was  joy  at  the 

fall  of  the  ally  of  the  oppressor,  at  the  advent  to  power  of  the  friend  of 

the  oppressed.     Wherever  the  name  of  Christ   is   named  in  the  lands 

where  the   misbeliever  still  holds  the  Christian  as  his   bondman,  there 

was  joy  in  every  Christian  heart  at  the  fall  of  the  men  who,  with  the 

ry  of  Church  and  religion  for  ever  in   their  mouths,  had  rejoiced   as 

licy  handed  over   Christian   Hesh  as  a  prey  for  Pagan  teeth.     There 

the  joy  of  thankfulness  at  Sofia  and  at  Belgrade  ;    there  was  the 

Oy  of  sympathy  at  Tzettingje ;    there  was  the  joy  of  hope  at  Arta,  at 
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Larissa,  and  at  J6annina.  England,  they  heard,  wa8  again  free,  free 
from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  free  once  more  to  do  and  dare  for  right, 
under  the  leading  of  her  noblest  son.  And  they  deemed  that  England, 
free  herself,  would  no  longer  delay  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  freedom  to 
those  to  whom  lier  faith  was  pledged.  With  the  fall  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  ascendency  of  England  in  the  South-eastern  lands  at  once  became  a 
fact.  And  the  joy  was  not  in  those  lands  alone.  It  was  not  only  in 
the  lands  which  are  under  the  Turk  or  have  been  lately  under  the 
Turk,  but  no  less  within  the  dominions  of  the  "  great  constitutional 
power'^  to  the  north  of  them,  that  men  felt  the  throb  and  flutter  of 
possible  deliverance.  For  there  too  the  "  great  constitutional  power" 
lives  on  mainly  by  that  odd  form  of  constitutional  progress  which 
consists  in  placing  European  nations  under  Asiatic  rule.  The  Slave 
under  Magyar  rule  knows  well  that  whatever  tells  for  freedom  on  the 
southern  side  of  his  artificial  border,  tells  for  freedom  on  its  northern 
side  no  less.* 

But  what  is  ICngland,  fresh  from  her  own  deliverance,  to  do  for 
the  deliverance  of  other  lands?  Happily  her  course  is  very  plain  and 
simple.  Happily  the  lines  for  the  conduct  of  the  new  Government 
have  been  traced  out  for  them  by  the  Government  which  has  fallen.  The 
immediate  duty  of  the  new  Government  is  simply,  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  to  carry  out  the  professions  and  promises  of 
the  late  Government.  Whatever  duties  may  turn  up  hereafter,  the 
duty  of  the  moment  is  simply  for  the  present  Government  really  to  do 
what  the  late  Government  first  said  they  would  do  and  then  said  that 
they  had  done,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  did  do,  and 
which,  wc  may  feci  sure,  they  never  meant  to  do.  The  one  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  carry  out  that  famous  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which,  two  years' 
old  on  paper,  has  never  yet  been  carried  out  in  fact.  We  have  not  to 
consider  whether  a  better  Treaty  might  have  been  made,  whether  a 
better  Treaty  could  now  be  made  :  we  have  simply  to  deal  with  the  Treaty 
which  we  have  got.  When  that  Treaty  is  carried  out,  then  we  may 
see  what  else  may  come  of  its  carrying  out.  Our  immediate  duties  all 
lie  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Treaty.  And  within  the  four  corners 
of  that  great  sheet  not  a  few  great  and  strange,  and  possibly  difficult, 
things  are  contained. 

There  happily  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  policy  of 
insisting  on  the  real  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  is  the  actual  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  it  has  been  one  of  their  first  cares. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  their  first  act  has  been  to  restore  the 
European  concord  which  was  broken  by  the  late  Government,  to 
restore  England  to  her  place  in  Europe  which  was  lost  under  the 
late  Government.  They  have  in  fact  already  restored  that  ''  ascen- 
dency^^ of  England  which,  under   the  late  Government,  sank  beneath 

*  See  the  feelings  of  the  people  ia  the  '-Austro- Hungarian'*  dominions,  set  forth  in  a 
letter  from  Ragusa  in  the  Man^hpnter  Guardian  of  May  12th. 
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llie   general   eonleuipt  of    Ujc   uaiions   concerned,       Europe  Las  been 

called  on  to  join  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  to  which  Europe  con- 

nted  but  which  have  not  been  carried  out,  to  join  in  enforcing  obedience 

o  the  orders  which  I^urope  issued  hut  which  np  to  this  time  have  not 
been  obeyed*  The  new  Government^  in  short,  takes  up  the  neglected 
obligationa  of  the  late  Government ;  it  enforces  the  Treaty  which  the 
late  Goveniraent  made,  but  which  it  took  care  not  to  cuforee.  The 
Treaty  \h  no  longer  to  remain  a  shara^  hut  to  become  a  reality*  And  if 
it  becomes  a  reality,  its  cflect  can  only  be  to  put  en  end — perhaps  for- 
mally, certainly  practically — to  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  every  corner  of 

is  European  dominions,  and  in  most  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  also. 

The  conduct  of  the  late  Government  and  its  supporters  with  regard 

to  the  Treaty  is  well  worth   notice.      During  the   time   of  nearly  two 

Sjears  which  has  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  there  have  been 
Iwo  periods,  marked  by  a  change  of  tense  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Ministers  and  their  friends.  In  the  first  period  the  future  tense  was 
Itased,  Lord  lieaeonsficld  ia  several  speeches,  the  Times  in  endless 
articles,  declared  over  and  over  again  that  the  Treaty  must  and 
ihould  be  fulPdled  in  every  point.  This  doctrine  was  set  forth  with  a 
frequency  which  in  a  Liberal  writer  would  have  been  called  ^'  reiteration/* 
sometimes  with  a  strength  of  language  which  in  a  Liberal  writer  would 
^Lbave  been  called  "vituperation."  The  ^Minister  and  the  'Jimes  reiterated 
^Pihat  the  Treaty  would  be  carried  out,  that  it  was  no  use  objecting  to 
any  part  of  it,  that  the  thing  was  beyond  discussion,  that  the  eternal 

I  Eastern  Question  was  eternally  settled.    That  the  nations  concerned  had 
pothing  to  do  but  to   submit   quietly   to   their  settlement;  they  were 
vituperated  if  they  ventured  to  say  a  word  against  it     The  people  of 
Sulgaria,  with  their  land  cruelly  partitioned,  with  a  large    part   handed 
over  afresh  to  the  oppressors  from  whom  it  had  juat  been  deliicrcd,  did 
venture  to  speak  againet  the  bitter  fate  which  was   decreed  for  them. 
^^They  were  told  that  it  was  no  use ;  Christian    dogs  as  they  were,  they 
HHoad  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down   and  be  whipped.     They  sent  dele- 
gates to  lay  their  wrongs  and  their  prayer   before   the  several  courts 
iff  Europe.      In  some  capitals  they  got,  if  not  redress,  at  least  decent 
livility  J  Lord  Salisbury  insolently  referred  them  to  one  of  his  under- 
ings.       Meanwhile    the  reiteration  went  on;    the  Treaty  must  and 
hould  be  fulfilled  ;  the  will  of  Europe  had  gone  forth ;  the  last  word  of 
2uropc  had  been  spoken  $  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.     The 
will  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  physical  law,  which 
would  carry  itself  out  by  its  own  force,  without  any  ordinary  human 
I,     means  being    taken  to  carry   it   out.      Nevertheless   the   last  word  of 
^Klurope  remained  an  empty  sound ;  the  will  of  Europe  was  not  obeyed ; 
^^he  Treaty  remained  unfulfilled  in  its  most  important  provisions  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.     In  one  notable  point  the  will  of  Europe  proved 
I      less  strong  than  the  will  of  one  small  European  people.     By  the  Treaty, 
I      the  Turk  was  to  occupy  the  Balkan  passes.     That   is,  he  was  to  be 
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allowed  to  quarter  troops  in  Southeru  Bulgaria.  The  people  of  Southera 
Bulgaria  had  every  reason  to  know  what  the  presence  of  Turkish  tioopi 
meant^  and  they  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  have  no  Turkish 
troops  in  their  country.  They  would  not  run  the  risk  of  another  day  of 
Batak,  not  even  to  obey  the  will  of  Europe,  not  even  to  give  Lord 
Beaconsfield  the  materials  for  another  joke.  The  Turk  quailed  before 
their  firm  resolve ;  the  passes  have  not  been  occupied ;  we  may  be  Bure 
that  now  they  never  will  be  occupied.  The  will  of  the  Bulgarian  people 
has  not  been  able  to  hinder  the  south-western  part  of  their  country  from 
falling  helplessly  into  the  jaws  of  the  Turk.  But  they  have  succeeded 
thus  far.  The  Bulgarian  land  immediately  south  of  the  Balkans,  wan- 
tonly and  cruelly  divided  from  the  Bulgarian  land  immediately  north  of 
the  Balkans,  remains  as  free  from  the  presence  of  barbarian  invaders 
as  its  formally  freer  neighbour. 

Thus  far  the   Treaty  remained   unfulfilled    for  evil.     Elsewhere  it 
remained  unfulfilled  for  good.      It  remained  unfulfilled  on  the  borders 
of  free  Greece;  it  remained  unfulfilled  on  the  borders  of  Montenegro. 
The  will  of  Europe  had  decreed  that  the  Turk  should  give  up  certain 
territory  to  both  those  states.     The  Turk  failed  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Europe  on  either  border.    And  the  will  of  Europe  decreed  something 
greater  still.    It  decreed  that  the  Turk  should  make  reforms  everywhere, 
and  the  Turk  of  course  made  no  reforms  anywhere.     The  Treaty  in  fact 
remained  unfulfilled  in  the  greater  number  of  its  points.     Then,  about 
the  time  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Treaty  was  unfulfilled,  and  was 
likely  to  remain  unfulfilled,  the  Government  and  its  supporters  changed 
their    tense.     They   left   off   saying    that   it   would   be    fulfilled,    and 
took  to  saying  tliat   it    had   been  fulfilled.      Sometimes   there   was  a 
little    qualification.     The  Treaty   was  fulfilled    in    its  most  important 
points.     There  were  difficulties — though  ''  forti  nihil  difficile" — in  carry- 
ing out  certain  details — such   details   perhaps   as  the  general  improve- 
ment  of  Turkish   rule  ; — but  such  difficulties  were  merely  temporary ; 
the  essential  provisions  were  carried  out  already  ;    the  small  trifles  that 
remained  would  follow  very  soon.      Sometimes  there  were  no  qualifica- 
tions at  all ;  the  Treaty  was  fulfilled,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.     The 
last  word  had  been  spoken  and  had  been   obeyed ;    there   was   nothing 
more  to  be  said.      But  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  January  the  Times  got  a  new  light.      After  all 
the  last  words  of  Europe,  there  was  still  need  for  more  last  words.    The 
Treaty,  after  all,  was  not  an  eternal  settlement ;  only  very  foolish  people 
could   ever  have   thought   that   it  was.     All  this  to  be  sure  was  very 
much  wliat    some   people  had  been   saying  ever  since  the  Treaty  was 
signed,  and  they  had  been  vitupernted  for  saying  so.      But  nobody  is  so 
foolish  as  he  who  is  wise  before  the  time.      The  Times  became  wise  just 
at   the  right  moment.      It  found   out   that  the  Treaty  was  not    final 
just   before   the    people   of   Great   Britain   took    the  step    which    has 
decided  that  its  power  of  finality  shall  at  last  be  put  to  the  test. 
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The  Treaty  tbcu  lias  uow  to  bi?  fulfilled ;  and  in  ono  very  importaat 

point  its  fuliilmeut  is  cxccediuijly  easy.     The  will  of  Europe  must  be 

carried  out  on  the  frontier  of  free  Greece.     The  Turk  must,  after  nearly 

two  years*  disobedience,  obey  the  command  which  was  laid  upon  him  ; 

he  must  set  free  certain  parts  of  Kpeiros  and  Thessaly,     There  must  be 

an  end  of  all  negotiations  and  commissions  and  shilly-i*hallyiug  of  every 

kind;  the  barbarian  must  do  as  he  was  bid.     To  be  sure  he  was  only 

*' innted"   to   set   those   districts   free;    but  the  77wie^  itself  explained 

more   than   once   that    an  "  invitation*'    from   ''  Europe"   waa  like   an 

ivitatiou  from  a  crowned  head,  and  was  tlic  same  thing  as  a  command. 

need  not  go  through  the  talc  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  late  Uoverimieut 

&w^ards  both  free  and  enslaved  Greece ;  it  is  written  in  their  own  Blue- 

:>k,  and  it  cannot  be  told  without  both  reiteration   and  vituperation. 

Dhc  talc  has  been  told  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  a  talc  of  such  a 

iind  that   the  facts  do  the  vituperation  for  themselves  without  epithet 

ar  comment.      It  is  enough  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  efleet 

the   prouiiscd   deliverance  of  those  parts  of  enslaved  Greece  which  lie 

)uth   of  the   Kalamas  and  the  Pencios.      It  is  enough  to  say  that, 

lince  deliverance  was  promised,  things  have  been  actuall)  made  worse. 

The  only  time  when  a  Minister  broke  the  long  silence  of  the  Ministry 

on  Greek  matters,  was  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  was  driven  to  make 

Bome   answer    to  Mr*  Samuclson^s  question  about   the  murder  of  Mr. 

;lc.      Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  said  that  Thessaly  was  *'  not  in  a  normal 

iate."     And   he  said  truly.     Thcssuly  is  not  in  a  normal  state;  the 

imount  of  Ottoman  oppression  in  that  land  fturpasiscs  even  the  normal 

illowance  of  Ottoman  oppression  in  any  Christian  land-     Thessaly  had 

ance   only  that  nomiul  allowance  of  opprcission  to  bear;  since  its  frce- 

Jora  hccarac  matter  of  discussion,  its  allowance  of  oppression   has  been 

Biorc  than  normal.      But  no  one  would  have  found  out  from  Sir  Stafford 

Korthcote'8  speech  that  this  departure  from  the  normal  state  of  things 

ras  owing  to  the  lact  that  a  Government  of  which  Sir  Stafford  North* 

potc  was  a  member  had  made  proraises  and  had  not  fulfilled  them. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  is  past;  let  bygones  be  bygones; 

^hut  happened  before  the  late  election  is  now  matter  of  history*   So  it  is ; 

>at  history  must  tell  the  truth ;  the  effects  of  tlie  past  abide  in  the 

Btatc  of  the  present ;  in  the  newest  chapter  of  the  history  of  Greece  a 

Ipagc  or  two  must  be  given  to  the  present  uunormal  state  of  Thessaly 

and  to  the  causes  which  made  it   unnormal     The   business   of   the 

Isnomcnt  is  to  add  to  that  history  a  page  or  two  more,  the  pages  which 

nil  record  how  Thessaly  south   of   Pencios  was  promoted  to  a  normal 

Btatc  of  another  kind,  to   the   normal  state  of  a   frontier   land  of  the 

Greek  kingdom.      I  say  a  frontier  land.      If  by  a  normal  state  is  meant 

state  of  things  just  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  near  to   that  state  as 

luman   weakness  allows,  no  frontier  land  of  the    Greek  kiugdom,  no 

rt  of  the  Greek  kingdom  at  all,  ig  likely  to  be  in  a  normal  state  just 

pet.     The  normal  .state  of  things  will  not  be  brought  about  by  the  new 
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inmieT,  anj  Tm-re  tion  by  the  old  one.  The  new  frontier  is  in  itself 
IS  losiizd  as  r^  cil  one ;  no  reason  can  be  given  why  freedom  should 
resn.  in.  me  flank  of  a  rirer  and  bondage  on  another  bank.  The  last 
-¥am  siofiiic  Ae  Greek  firontier  will  have  to  be  followed  by  many  more 
fflsr  -wnrds :  :5ie:  feai  settlement  will  have  to  be  only  a  beginning.  The 
lai^neraneg  jf  x  imaQ  part  of  enslaved  Greece  can  be  nothing  else  than 
X  «ra  iiwana  Ae  defirerance  of  the  other  parts  of  enslaved  Greece. 
3nr  rifi  -rrtm^FnT^  bcsiness  is  to  take  that  step,  to  carry  out  that  part 
TT  du;  Tj^eaiy  winA  commands  that  step  to  be  taken.  When  the  other 
Tars  jf  "fie  Trearr  are  carried  out,  it  will  very  likely  be  even  clearer 
TTnic  X  i2»  -liiw  T^rag  fxrcLer  steps  will  have  to  be  taken. 

rii^  !xr«  "xiiLZ  3  realhr  easy  to  be  carried  out,  if  only  Europe  will 
sgesk  oj  tie  Tirt  wrik  a  really  united  and  decided  voice.     And  there 
nc  ccnecvabie  reaaoa  why  it  should  not  so  speak.      It  is  hard  to 
my  jne  of  Ae  sx  powers  can  have  the  faintest  interest  in  pro- 
Icosnx^  tie  bcaiiii^  of  Joannina   and   Larissa.     They  have   only  to 
:«geak :  tie  T:irk  must  then  knock  under,  and  the  thing  is  done.     The 
^etr»jmi   srea?  point  b  much  more  difficult  in  itself,  and  it  has  become 
je^  :itore  drficult  quite  lately,  even  since  the  present  Ministry  came 
insj  power.     About  the  firontier  of  Montenegro  it  may  be  by  no  means 
equally  easy  to  make  the  six  powers  speak  with  one  voice,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  cqTxaUr  dear  tiiat,  even  if  the  Turk  knocks  under  in  the  most 
liutxfal  &sIiBiix,  his  knockiDg  under  will  be  enough  to  settle  the  matter. 
The  ootwazd  and  fiplomatic  state  of  the  case  is  this.     The  Turk  was 
btoiJesi  to  ^ve  «p  ccitain  districts  to  Montenegro.     He  has  not  given 
t^ra.     Tiey  ii^e  been,  seemingly  by  the  Turk's  connivance,  occupied  by 
Xl'^azjazs.  ▼ic  ia^^  ir^t  refused  to  give  them  up  to  Montenegro,  and 
Vj^Tw  -tfTi  rtrrwx  rif  ^iicir  allegiance  to  the  Turk  himself.     A  new  or 
■T^.-yi  "xx^r.  -^"^  ac  Albaria,  Ixas  appeared  in  Europe  within  the  last 
^-^  fa-rs.      JLui.  :a  :isaein  "aie  iiationalitT  of  Albania,  the  nationality  of  a 
^j^^^  ^  *-u£  »  x:ry  it  Etrqie,  Ixas  as  good  a  right  to  recognition  and 
--^■c'-vscct:^  s^  a2^  rainr  nsrianalitT.     But  the  case  is  mixed  up  with 
il  ^rarair*  n:  r:mmhr*tim» — ibis  time  that  favourite  word  of  diplomatic 
,i;:irc  ^25C  rcrtTsesrs  'aif  «*»  of  things.     It  is  said  that  Italy,  or  if  not 
-.^^  ^  j^  T*^^w-r   or  ixaiinxL  a:  Irast  the  party  of  Italia  irredenta,  is 
- -TT     ti-  n  «rctt:  ir^sisricios  wet  with  the  Albanian  movement.      Now 
[^  .  t8^'>  ii  ^^•«''«^  r-rdntfr  to  be  won  back  by  free  Italy   I  should 
^    —     :Lc^  V   it-r^  ;  no:  i:  ccriainlT  is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  the 
".    *^"  ^      i..  ,.-  ^  Badriaiic.     And  if  the  Albanians  are  bent  upon 
,^J^.,  i,^^   t^ccsi  wy  msv  lamrally  be  well  pleased  to  have  the 
''^/^T\   ic  ti^  ^zrT^  OTi»r:  fif  laly  «■  of  any  other  power,  they  will 
*^^  ^^-  w^.-n^   .-.  nn^rr  Itahan  role  or  Italian  over-lordship.     Still 
''^•*:  «uxv  T,-T  m:xe£  UT  it  Ae  matter,  and  it  is  very  far  from 
^  thj<  Tiaiu;  Acscria  and  Italy  would  speak  with  the  same 
)»arr  wr  comr  to  this,  t}iere  are  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
wiiich   mar  be   got  oier^  bat  only  by  the  unusual 
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process  of  a  great  power  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a 
small  one.  The  plain  fact  is  this :  Montenegro  ought  to  have 
an  increase  of  territory ;  but  she  ought  not  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of 
the  particular  districts  in  question.  They  are  indeed  old  Montenegrin 
territory  *  but  they  have  been  practically  Albanian  for  some  ages.  It 
is  the  hard  fate  of  the  uneonquered  principality  that  she  must  extend 
herself,  that  she  must  have  her  seabord,  and  that  she  is  hindered  from 
extending  herself  in  the  rightful  and  natural  way.  She  is  driven  to 
annex  territory  which  she  ought  not  to  annex,  because  she  is  forbidden 
to  annex  territory  which  she  ought  to  annex.  Close  beneath  her  moun- 
tain lies  a  land  peopled  by  men  of  her  own  race,  her  own  speech,  her 
own  faith — men  who  look  on  her  people  as  brethren  and  on  her  prince 
as  their  natural  chief — men  who  have  fought  under  his  banner  in  many 
a  fight  against  the  common  enemy — men  who  would  rejoice  to  be  united 
under  his  rule,  but  whom  the  arbitrary  bidding  of  diplomacy  hands  over 
to  an  alien  master.  Those  men  are  forbidden  to  join  themselves  to  their 
independent  brethren,  and  their  independent  brethren  are  bidden  instead 
to  enlarge  their  borders  in  an  alien  laud,  whose  people  do  not  wish  to 
be  joined  to  them*  In  any  meting  out  of  lands  which  had  any  regard 
to  reason  and  justice,  Montenegro  would  not  have  the  lauds  now  in 
dispute  ;  she  would  not  have  the  paltry  path  to  the  sea  which  is  now 
allowed  to  her.  But  she  would  have  the  land  of  Trebinje— *if  the  whole 
of  Herzegovina,  so  much  the  better ;  she  would  have  Cattaro,  her  own 
prisse  when  Euglishmen  and  Montenegrins  fought  side  by  side ;  she 
would  have  the  land  of  her  fellow -warriors  the  brave  Bocchesi,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  the  lovely  inland  sea.  A  small  increase  of  territory  in 
the  Slavonic  lands  north  and  west  of  Montenegro  was  allowed  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano ;  that  small  increase  was  basely  and  cruelly  made 
smaller  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  even  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
did  not  propose  any  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of  Cattaro.  It  only  allowed 
Montenegro  to  keep  the  three  havens  which  she  had  won  from  the 
barbarian.  But,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  three  has  been  thrown 
back  to  the  barbarian,  while  the  Austrian,  not  scorning  to  enrich  himself 
by  his  poorer  neighbour's  ewe-lamb,  put  forth  his  Iiand  and  grabbed  the 
other.  In  a  world  where  Spisrza  is  seized,  Cattaro  is  not  likely  to  be 
restored ;  but,  if  the  ruler  of  Austria  is  anxious  that  there  should  be 
some  spot  in  the  world  where  Austria  has  done  some  good,  here  is  a 
noble  opportunity*  The  minds  of  an  *'  Emperor- Kin g^^  and  his  coun- 
sellors are  not  easily  scanned  by  private  men.  But,  so  far  as  private 
men  can  peer  into  such  hidden  and  sacred  quarters,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  wonder  what  can  be  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  ruling  over  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  ruled  over* 

j  But   this  is  certainly  beyond  the  lines  of  the   Treaty*     What  the 

Treaty  ordains  is  that  the  territory  which  the  Turk  has  to  sur- 
render  to  Montenegro  shall  be  surrendered    to  Montenegro*      If,  by 

^_    the  neglect  of  the  Turk  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Europe  sooner,  he 
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has  no  means  of  carrying  it  out  now  without  fighting  the  AlbanianSj  he 
has  hia  choice ;  he  must  cither  fight  the  Albanians  with  every  chance  of 
being  beaten^  or  else  he  must  make  compensation  to  Monten^ro  in 
scone  other  shape.  What  Europe  has  to  see  to  is  that^  whatever  becomes 
of  the  TmiL,  Montenegro  shall  be  none  the  worse. 

But  there  is  jet  a  harder  thing  to  be  done,  a  thing  which  never- 
xhcbss  i!b£  will  cf  Enrc^  ordains^  and  which  therefore^  according  to 
nur  iotf  leaching,  must  be  done.  It  has  still  to  be  done ;  for  assuredly 
lu  am  xsr  «aT  i^kbI  it  has  been  done.  The  Turk  is  to  reform.  Every- 
a&!  £nn«»  ihsx  liie  TiA  cannot  reform ;  but  the  last  word  of  Europe 
iin:^TrTuii£«  yTBibihtieR;  jmd  be  most 

^  £K  smisK  XT  3cfarm  a^et  and  over  again ;  but  he  never  has  re- 
izxsK-c.  usi:  k  itf'fti:  ^riL.  IRie  case  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  the  argument 
>  :«:  :!<*tr  laor  ^:«c!«i.  %.  TmAaoed  diploinatist  might  understand  it.  The 
^*t  r!a  ttw;  >  2tt?vett  *>  -cr  liiaRf  the  Christian  on  a  real  level  with  the 
X:::!Si«ii3£auj:.  5a;:  cc  mr  imndpile  of  the  Mahometan  religion  is 
:csm:  *:^f  ^^^^ciui  iisti  :istf  7uit*-iM[iiwiiilman  of  every  kind  shall  not  be 
>ic  ,11  i  ?c*L  c«iii  '•ttic  "iw  ^tiwmlman.  Their  bondage  is  not  a  kw 
i&  \  pi»rfii.*iiir  ^Tixiiiiry  ^ititit  navt  lir  Tcpealed ;  it  is  the  very  charter  of 
".:!«Am  i:  :!^  'iit:  ^ti^kv  jfrn:^  /if  ^bdith  and  practice^  without  which 
Xui^.nIK^.:uI  ?nle  ::uiQuc  ^^s^^;.  A  ?viDt  good  Mussulman  will  keep 
iLiu-^^l  .T*.m  ^  iv:»aara  jpupfjamo:  ^rrads  his  Christian  bondmen; 
'mc  -Jie  ucre  siccjtr*  ica  r^iOMtu  »  »  aoorading  to  his  own  law,  the 
Tier?  ^*11  ae  n^ti  ir  ':i  s^  iury  x*  iiw  ia$  boodmen  in  their  bondage. 
Iz.  i  -^  :ri.  -riiile  :rie  Vdd  MiS5c..3rj:i  rkusni  T^eform  because  he  is  bad, 
"±d  r:'-«i  M  iftifuiiiiaa  oannoc  r-erbmi  Sftnoae  ie  »  sood.  The  reasoning 
i-  15  ::Lur  a.-*  ::ia:  ot  a  propcsticc  :-  T^ju-iiji  iz  might  almost  be  set 
cu^  in  niathfimatioal  ^hape.  The  Tiri  nsooin:  reform  as  long  as  he 
remaiiLi  Mahometan,  because  the  rrea:  rirjLu'i.^u*  zt  the  Mahometan  re- 
live n  L*  that  he  *hall  not  reform.  Take  ivix  Xj&ametan  rule,  and  all 
the  refcnns  that  arc  ntefJed  may  net  fcCjrv  ic  cncc;  they  are  not 
likely  to  follow  all  at  once ;  but  they  at  leas:  ^levcme  possible :  while 
Mahometan  mle  la^ts,  they  are  impossible.  XrvCTthekss  the  will  of 
Europe  ccmmand-i  that  the  impossible  thing  v^f"^  Ve  done,  and  it  there- 
fore man  be  dote.  In  Art.  LXI.  of  the  Beriii:  Trsajr.  die  will  of  Europe 
oritT%  reform  in  Armenia,  and  the  Turk  utdertake*  to  obey  orders : — 

•'  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  cut.  wfihout  farther  delay, 
♦he  amelioratioLs  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  i^uirements  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds/' 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Turk,  who  has   hnoken  every  other  pro- 

s  broken  this  promise  also.     Of  course  he   has ;    of  course  he 

^e  one  amelioration  and  reform  needed  by  local  requirements 

menian  provinces,  and  in  all  other  provinces,  is  the  cessation 
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^Turkish  rule.  Without  that  great  reform^  no  smaller  amelioration  or 
reform  cau  be  done.    The  Turk  has  promised  to  guarantee  the  AjTmeoians 

•  against  the  Circassians  and  Kui'ds ;  he  has  not  done  so^  because  he  has 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  But  Europe 
is  pledged  to  the  execution  of  reforms  in  Armenia.  "  The  powers  will 
superintend  their  application/'  But  there  is  only  one  way  by  which 
tliere  can  be  any  application  to  superintend — that  is^  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  rule   of  the  Turk  in  Armenia,     The  Treaty  of  Berlin  there- 

(fore  decrees  the  abolition  of  Turkish  rule  in  Armenia^  because  it  re- 
quires things  to  be  done  which,  while  Turkish  rule  exists,  cannot  be 
done. 
What  is  tnie  of  Armenia  is  equally  true  of  other  lands.  The  twenty- 
third  article  of  the  Treaty  needs  only  to  be  carried  out,  and  direct 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe  is  at  an  end.  The  Sultan  may  still  live  a  Sultan's 
life  in  the  imperial  sty  of  Stambonl ;  he  may  stiU  call  himself  overlord 
of  this  and  that  Christian  land^  as  he  still  calls  himself  overlord  of  free 
^m  Bulgaria  ;  but  his  rule  will  be  practically  over.  Carry  out  that  article 
y  honestly,  and  every  inch  of  European  ground  will  be>  if  not  as  well  off 
as  free  Bulgaria,  at  least  as  well  off  as  Samos  and  Southern  Bulgaria. 
The  "'organic  law^'  (rvglement)  required  by  *^  local  necessities/'  can  only 
be  a  law  by  which  the  non- Mussulman  is  put  ou   a  real   level  with  the 

■  Mussulman.  And  this  cannot  be  done  whilst  direct  Turkish  adminis- 
tration exists.  The  Turk  left  to  himselfj,  the  Turk  allowed  to  govern, 
never  has  granted  real  religious  equality  to  his  subjects ;  he  never  will 
grant  it,  because  his  religion  forbids  him  to  grant  it.  If  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  ruling  gang,  if  the  traditional  prejudice  of  a  ruling  caste, 
1  could  anyhow  be  got  over,  the  direct  precepts  of  the  Koran  would  still 
'stand  in  the  way, 

;  The  Ti'caty  of  Berlin  then,  if  it  be  honestly  carried  out  according  to 
jits  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  involves,  not  only  full  satisfaction  of 
'  the  claims  of  Greece  and  Montenegro,  but  the  extinction  of  direct  Turkish 
[rule  throughout  Europe.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Treaty 
jean  only  be  that  the  Turk  shall  be  "consolidated''  and  ^*' reformed'* 
[cut  of  his  European  dominion.  The  secret  convention,  the  price  for 
phich  Greece  was  betrayed,  may  be  supposed  to  see  to  Asia  in  the  like 
^plrit 

To  all  this  Europe  is  pledged.    It  was  not  likely  to  be  reminded  of  its 

K fledge  as  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  could  profess  to 
peak  or  hold  their  peace  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
)r  rather.  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  claimed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.  lie  for  whom  our  European  islands  were  too  smallj 
he  in  whose  eyes  care  for  them  was  paltry  and  "  parochial,^^  devised  for 
himself  an  hitherto  unheard  of  title,  the  most  local  aud  parochial  that 
^ell  might  be.  The  law  of  this  realm  knows  nothing  of  any  "  Prime 
Minifcteri"  it  knows  nothing  of  ''England,'*  save  as  one  part  of  the 
^^nited  Kingdom.    Yet  in  the  Berlin  Treaty  Lord  Beaconsfield  described 
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himself  by  the  new  style  of  "  Prime  Minister  of  England/'  Perhaps 
even  then  he  felt  a  qualm  about  taking  any  title  which  could  imply  that 
Scotland^  Wales^  or  Ireland^  wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
Perhaps  he  knew  even  then  that  he  was  the  rejected  of  those  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  but  he  may  not  have  known  so  surely  as  he  now 
doesj  that  he  was  the  rejected  of  that  part  caUed  England  also.  The 
good  old  rule  has  been  followed : 

"  Igitur  communitas  regni  oonsulatiir, 
£t  quid  iiniversitas  sentiat  Bciatur.'* 

The  mind  of  the  "  communitas/^  the  '^  universitas/'  is  now  well-known. 
It  is  not  favourable  to  the  self-styled  "  Prime  Minister  of  England'^  and 
to  his  policy  of  glory  and  gunpowder.  It  is  not  favourable  to  a  policy 
by  which  the  power  of  England  has  been  turned  to  maintain  the  rule  of 
the  oppressor  over  the  oppressed^  and  which  has  done  that  evil  work  so 
clumsily  as  to  find  little  favour  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppressor  himself. 
But  it  is  favourable  to  the  rule  of  men  who  will  carry  the  eternal  laws 
of  right  into  their  dealings  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  favourable  to  the 
rule  of  men  in  whose  eyes  justice  and  freedom  are  not  things  to  be 
scorned  and  trampled  on ;  men  who^  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
career^  haVe  declared  that^  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  rights  so  long  promised, 
so  long  refused,  shall  at  last  be  done.  Lord  fieaconsfield  has  fSsdlen ; 
but,  in  a  sense  which  he  may  not  look  for  and  which  may  not  please 
him,  his  works  will  foUow  him,  if  the  Treaty  which  he  devised  to  prolong 
the  bondage  of  struggling  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe"^  should  prove 
in  truth  to  be  one  of  the  main  stages  in  their  deliverance. 

Edward  A.   Freeman. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  few  new  pages  have  been  added  to  the  history.  We  have 
seen  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Count  Karolyi ;  we  have  heard  the  first  debates  in  the  new 
Parliament.  In  both  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  the  moral  courage  of  using  words  which  he 
must  have  known  would  be  used  against  him.  In  the  correspondence  with  the  AnstriaD 
Ambassador,  the  withdrawal,  the  humiliation,  is  not  on  the  English  side.  The  great  act 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  has  driven  the  ruler  of  **  Austria-Hungary'*  formally  to 
disavow  his  dearest  objects.  His  schemes  of  further  aggression,  if  they  are  ever  attempted 
again,  can  be  at  once  met  by  his  own  deniaL  In  the  debate  some  words  about  wishing 
well  to  the  Sultan's  supremacy,  about  not  intending  any  lessening  of  his  territoriu 
dominion,  might  well  have  been  spared.  But  these  are  mere  formuLe ;  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  there.  The  Turk  is  told  plainly  enough  that  he  will  have  no  help  from  England 
to  keep  up  his  dominion ;  he  is  told  that  he  must  set  free  the  lands  which  he  has  promised 
to  set  free  ;  he  is  told  above  all  that  he  must  reform.  As  the  Turk  cannot  reform  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  Turk,  to  say,  with  a  real  purpose  of  enforcing  what  is  said,  that  the  Turk 
must  reform  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  Turk's  dominion  must  come  to  an  end. 

Even  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth  the  ambiguous  word  *' Turkey"  leads  to  confusicm. 
Sometimes  it  means  the  lands  so  marked  on  the  map  and  the  nations  which  inhabit  those 
lands.  Sometimes  it  means  the  barbarian  invaders  and  oppressors  of  those  nations.  We 
shall  never  fully  say  what  we  mean,  and  mean  what  we  sziy,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  interests,  objects,  and  wishes  of  "  Turkey''  in  the  first  sense,  that  is,  of  enslaved 
Greece,  enslaved  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  subject  lands,  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  interests^ 
objects,  and  wishes,  of  '*  Turkey"  in  the  second  sense,  that  is,  of  the  barbarian  oppressors 
oi  those  lands. 
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THE  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  usually  esteemed  a 
very  dry  one ;  and,  indeed,  with  tlie  psiges  of  MosheiiUj  or  Tillc- 
mont,  or  Du  Piu,  or  Miluer  fresli  in  memory  one  can  hardly  except  against 
such  a  verdict.  Ecclesiastical  history  haSj  however,  shared  in  the  revo- 
lution which  has  overtaken  the  whole  department  of  wliich  it  is  an  im- 
portant subdivision.  Eoglish  history,  as  written  a  century  ago,  was 
but  very  dry  reading.  History  then  on  any  subject  was  a  mere 
chronicle.  The  historian  was  but  an  annalist*  He  dealt  not  with 
living  men  and  women,  with  hearts  and  souls,  with  joys  and  sorrows, 
affecting  and  influenciog  one  another  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  with  individuals  as  dead  and  lifeless  as  pawns  on  a  chess-hoard.  This 
century  has,  however,  seen  a  vast  revolution  in  this  respect.  Historians 
have  learned  that  they  need  imagiuatiou — ^a  historic  imagination — if 
they  are  to  reproduce  for  us,  not  mere  dry  annals,  but  the  life  of  the 
ages  with  which  they  deal.  In  every  department  of  history  has  this 
spirit  shown  itself.  Originating  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  pervaded 
Macaulayi  who  taught  men  how  English  history  might  read  like  a 
lance  i  and  it  has  fashioned  and  shai)ed  all  those  modern  historians 
ho  have  told  us  not  merely  when  the  Magna  Charta  was  granted^  or 
the  battles  of  Bosworth  Field  or  Edge  Hill  tough t,  but  have  pictured 
for  us  how  the  men  of  those  times  lived  and  thought  and  felt*  The 
same  spirit  has  passed  over  to  ecclesiastical  history.  The  dry  bones, 
which  were  very  dry  indeed,  have  lived.  Neander  and  Buusen  led  the 
vay.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  former,  as  translated  in  Bohn's 
first  taught  the  body  of  English  theological  students  that  sects^ 
sies,  schools  of  thought  in  the  Christian  Church  did  not  fall  down 
"^om  heaven  like  aerolites,  but  were  the  result — the  almost  necessary 
suit — of  preceding   intellectual  and  spiritual  movements,  all  of  which 
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can  be  brouglit  whldn  the  range  and  scope  of  pliilosopbic  history.  There 
is  a  danger^  howerer,  in  this  method.  Men  may  easily  rush  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  think  that  a  viyid  imagination  can  dispense 
with  a  rigid  eiamination  of  facts.  I  would  therefore  wish  in  this  paper 
to  direct  attention  to  a  field  which  affords  rich  materials  for  such  an 
eiamination,  amd  which  will  at  the  same  time  only  yield  up  its  treasures 
in  their  fulness  to  one  gifted  with  somewhat  of  a  poet's  insight. 

Early  ecclesiastical  history  must  probably  be  re- written  as  the  result 
of  modem  investigation  in  three  departments : — 1st,  in  Oriental, 
especially  Indian,  literature  and  religions ;  2nd,  in  the  Syriac  MSS. 
contained  in  the  Nitrian  collections  gained  for  the  British  Museum 
within  the  last  forty  years ;  3rd,  in  the  vast  collections  of  inscriptions 
which  are  even  yet  progressing  in  extent  under  the  care  of  Mommsen 
and  De  Bossi.  Oriental  inyestigation  has  already  thrown  great  light 
on  the  origin  of  such  early  sects  as  Gnosticism  and  its  kindred  Mani- 
chaeism,  and  has  shown  that  ideas  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  special 
characteristics  of  second-century  Gnosticism  were  flourishing  for  cen- 
turies before  Christ  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India.  The  Nitrian  MSS.  have 
shed  a  light  long  desiderated  for  history.  They  represent  the  literature  of 
early  heresies — once  so  immense — ^but  which,  owing  to  orthodox  xeal,  has, 
to  such  a  great  extent,  almost  entirely  perished.  They  present  to  us  the 
history  of  the  early  ages  as  viewed  from  a  Monophysite  point  of  view; 
while  the  inscriptions  remain  a  rich  mine  ready  to  reward  the  diligent 
investigator.  Northcote,  in  his  "  Epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs,''  has  already 
shown  what  may  be  gathered  from  one  part  of  this  subject  to  illustrate 
the  social,  family,  and  religious  life  of  the  early  Christians.  V/ithin 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  great  work  of  Boeckh,  the  '^  Corpus 
Inscriptt.  (jrsec./^  which  has  beeu  more  than  forty  years  in  progress, 
lias  been  completed.  In  vol.  iv.,  fasc.  2,  will  be  found  the  Christiau 
inscriptions,  beginning  at  No.  8G06  and  terminating  at  No.  9893.  A  few 
instances  will  manifest  the  value  of  this  collection  when  connected  with 
and  illustrated  by  other  departments  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
study  of  Greek  inscriptions^  for  example,  dissipates  legends  that  have 
grown  up  concerning  the  early  Church.  The  instance  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  as  the  national  saint,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Few  historical  characters  have  been  more  utterly  discredited  than 
St.  George.  Gibbon,  being  delighted  to  expose  the  hoUowness  of  Christiau 
saints  in  general,  and  using  all  his  well-deserved  authority  as  a  his- 
torical investigator,  consigned  him  to  universal  obloquy  as  being  in  reality 
no  saint  at  all,  but  the  fraudulent  army  contractor  who  forced  himself 
as  an  Arian  into  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria,  in  opposition  to 
Athanasius.  St.  George  and  his  horse  and  dragon  had  long,  indeed,  been 
a  bone  of  contention.  Calvin,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Reformation,  had,, 
in  his  "  Instit.,''  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  called  him  and  Hippolytus  mere  ghosts 
or  shadows ;  wherein,  of  course,  he  was  duly  followed  by  the  English 
>ans.    Heylin,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Pegge,  with  others  of 
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le  Society  of  Aati^uiincbj  iu   the   cigbteeiith  century^  tad  striven  to 
dcfeud  or  expiain  his  character^  whichj  however^  seemed  utterly  crushed 
by  Gibbou^s  verdict,  uotwitlistaudiug  all  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Miluer  lu  his  work   ou  the  subject.     The   end  of  the 
eightceuth   century  was  not  indeed  a  favourable  time  in  this  country 
for   such   investigations*     Milncr*s  Ecclesiastical   History  was  then   in 
its  heyday  of  popularity^   and   gave   a   tone  to    all   thought  on   such 
subjects.     The  public  Lad  made  up  its  mind  that  Christianity  had  be- 
come utterly  corrupted   after   the  Apostles^   that  all  the  early  fathers^ 
martyrs  and  saints  were  Roman  Catholics,  and,  as  the  age  was  intensely 
Protestant,  that  the  more  they  were  discredited  and   cried  down  the 
better.      But    St,   George  was   destined   to   a  complete   and   thorough 
Wndication,      In  Bocckh,  No.  8G27,  we  find  the  following  inscription, 
copied  by  Dr.  Porter  at  Edhra,  the  ancient  Edrei  of  Scriptural  fame^  in 
the  Ilauran^  east  of  the  Jordan  : — *'  The  abode  of  demons  has  become  a 
house  of  God,     A  saving  light  has  shone  forth  where  darkness  did  con* 
ceah     Where  there  were  idol  sacrifices  there  arc  now  choirs  of  angels. 
Where  God  was  provoked,  now  God  is  propitiated.    A  certain  man,  the 
lover  of  Christ^ — Joannes,   the  son  of  Diomedes^ — from  his  own   funds 
offered  a  gift  to  God ;  an  edifice  worthy  to  be  seen ;  placing  in  this  the 
esteemed   relic  of  the  gloriously-victorious  holy   martyr   George,  who 
appeared   to  Joannes    himself,  not  iu  a  vision,  but  manifestly,  in  the 
year  9  of  the  year  410/'      Here  wc   find    St,  George   and   his  relics 
honoured  at  some  very  early  date.     But  the  question  arises.  What  is  the 
date  mentioned  in  the   inscription  ?     It  cannot  be,  as  Colonel  Leake 
imagined,  a.u.  410,  for  this  method  of  computation  was  only  invented 
in  A,D.  516,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  East  till  much  later.     The  year 
410  must,  then,  refer  to  some  other  era.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hauran  two  epochs  were  in  popular  use  in  the  fourth  and  lifth  centuries, 
that  of  Pompey  and  that  of  Bostra.     The  former  dated  from  b.c,  64, 
the   latter  from  a.d.  101,  when  Trajan,  in   his  usual   spirit  of  private 
economy   but   public    munificence,   engaged    in    such   extensive   public 
works  as  to  constitute  an  era  in  local  history^     According  as  wc  take 
either  date   as   our   starting-point,    the   result   will   be   very  difterent. 
Counting  410  from  the  former,  it  will  give  us  a.i>,  316  as  the  date  of 
tluA  church ;  counting  from  the  latter,  it  will  postpone  it  to  a.d.  514^ 
which,  though  a  comparatively  early  date  for  a  church,  would  be  too 
late  as  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  martyrdom  alleged  to 
have  happened  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  two 
centuries  before.     Here,  however,  comes  in  another  note  of  time,  which 
illustrates  very  well  the  minute  skill,  the  keen  insight,  the  lai'ge  histo- 
rical knowledge  and  induction  of  facts  needed  in  making  a  proper  use 
of  those  inscriptions.     The  worthy  I'rior  Joannes,  the  son  of  Diomedes, 
has  taken  care  to  inform  us  that  it  was  in  the  year  9  of  the  year  410 
that  he  converted   this  heathen  temple  into  a  Christian  church.     Now, 
ussuimng  for  a  moment  that  this  year  9  means  the  year  of  the  reigning 
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sovereign,  and  applying  this  working  hypothesis  to  the  results  already 
achieved,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  : — ^Working  with  the 
era  of  Pompey,  we  arrived  at  a.d.  346  as  the  age  of  the  church,  which 
was  precisely  the  ninth  year  of  the  joint  reign  of  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans,  which  thus  exactly  coincides  with  "  the  year  9^'  of  the  inscription. 
Working  with  the  era  of  Bostra,  we  arrived  at  the  year  514,  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I.,  which  is  at  utter  variance  with  it. 
So  far  the  dates  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  church  was  consecrated 
to  St.  George,  the  great  martyr,  within  forty  years  of  his  passion.  But 
let  us  look  closer  still  at  this  inscription,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
state  of  society — essentially  a  transition  one,  an  age  even  of  violent 
religious  revolution — there  depicted  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we 
know  from  other  sources.  The  opening  words  of  the  inscription  tell  us 
plainly  that  the  church  had  been  previously  a  heathen  temple  : — "  The 
abode  of  demons  has  become  the  house  of  Gk)d  :  where  there  were  idol 
sacrifices  there  are  now  choirs  of  angels.''  Joannes,  "  out  of  his  own 
funds,''  had  probably  purchased  it  from  the  Government  or  Episcopal 
Commissioners,  who  had  forcibly  ejected  the  heathen  priests  and  confis- 
cated their  endowments.  Now  this  exactly  tallies  with  what,  from  other 
sources,  we  know  was  occurring  everywhere  in  the  East  during  the  joint 
reign  of  Constantius  and  Constans,  while  we  cannot  conceive  that  a 
publicprofession  of  heathenism  and  the  existence  of  a  magnificent  heathen 
temple  would  have  been  tolerated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  and 
Damascus  by  the  Government  or  the  Bishops  till  a.d.  514,  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point 
out,  in  the  sixth  century  heathenism,  though  still  existing  in  Syria, 
lived  only  as  a  secret  and  persecuted  sect,  outside  the  pale  of  law.  In 
346,  however,  matters  were  different.  Paganism  still  claimed  the  alle- 
giance of  a  half,  and  in  some  places  of  a  vast  majority,  of  the  population, 
even  though  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifices  had  been  forbidden  by 
imperial  edict  in  the  year  341,  and  it  was  yet  to  make  its  final  struggle 
for  victory  in  the  reaction  under  Julian.  The  course,  too,  adopted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  tended  to  exasperate  this  yet  powerful 
section  of  the  people.  The  Church,  indeed,  under  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans presented  no  edifying  spectacle.  Rent  with  faction,  torn  with  con- 
troversialists. Orthodox,  Erastian,  and  Arian — hating,  reviling,  excom- 
municating, and  persecuting  one  another  even  to  the  death,  its  divine 
mission  must  have  been  sorely  hindered  by  human  sin.  Then,  too,  the 
bishops  of  every  party,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  forgetful  of  their  true 
strength,  and  girt  with  imperial  authority,  proceeded  to  deprive  the 
heathen  of  their  temples,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  at  Edhra,  transform- 
ing them  into  churches  or  hospitals,  sometimes  defiling  and  destroying 
them  utterly.  This  violence  of  theirs  explains  several  of  the  reputed  mar- 
tyrdoms under  Julian.  The  case  of  Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  in  Northern 
Syria,  illustrates  this.  He  was  an  Eusebian  or  semi- Arian  in  opinion, 
and  a  Court  favourite  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  whom  he  was 
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employed  on  several  important  missions^  which,  of  course,  withdrew  him 
to  a  large  extent  from  his  pastoral  charge.  Imbued,  however,  with  that 
Erastiau  spirit  with  which  all  the  bishops  of  his  time  were  tainted,  but 
which  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Eusebian  party,  he  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  the  absence  of  more  spiritual  work  by  the  free  use  of  the 
secular  arm.  He  therefore,  as  the  historian  Sozomcn  puts  it,  *' resorted 
to  violence  rather  than  to  persuasion  in  his  attempts  to  lead  the  people  of 
Arethusa  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, and  demolished  a  costly  and  mag- 
uificent  temple/'  Upon  the  accessiou  of  Julian  he  was  ordered  to  restore 
it  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  his  refusal  the  people  attacked  him,  lacerated 
hioi  with  their  knives,  and  when  his  boJy  was  covered  with  wounds, 
anointed  him  with  honey,  and  placing  him  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  exposed 
him  to  the  attacks  of  bees  and  wasps.  The  conduct  of  Mark  was  not,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  Incidental  allusions  in  history  show  that  a  similar 
course  had  been  pursued  everywhere.  The  very  next  chapter  in  the 
Greek  historian  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  (Soz.,  H.  E,,  v.  11)  sup- 
plies another  similar  case  from  Asia  Minor,  and  when  we  take  up  Boeckh 
the  instances  multiply,  and  show  that  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  of 
Julian  was  removed,  tlie  work  of  destruction  recommenced,  till  at  last 
the  orator  Libanius  was  obliged  to  address  his  ad  misericord iam  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  contained  in  the  Oratio  pro  templis,  praying, 
even  for  mere  architectural  and  antiquarian  reasons,  to  restrain  the 
destroyer's  hand.  Thus  in  No.  8608,  an  inscription  found  on  a  church  door 
at  Corcyra,  we  read,  how  a  certain  Jovianus — whom  Boeckh  indeed  seems  to 
identify  with  the  immediate  successor  of  Julian — boasts  that  the  heathen 
groves  and  altars  having  been  by  him  overthrown,  he  had  erected  instead  a 
sacred  temple ;  while  again  at  8645  we  have  another  from  Sardis,  setting 
forth  that  the  building  on  which  it  was  inscribed  had  been  a  heathen 
temple,  but  had  been  changed  according  to  the  imperial  decrees  into  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor.  Now  all  these  instances— and  they  might  be 
abundantly  enlarged  out  of  the  historians  and  martyrologists — confirm 
what  we  have  laid  down  above,  that  the  middle  and  close  of  the  fourth 
century  was  an  age  of  revolution  and  destruction,  especially  as  regards 
the  heathen  temples,  and  when  taken  in  connection  witli  the  date  346, 
established  on  other  grounds — ^the  very  time,  by  the  way,  of  the  temple- 
destruction  effected  by  Mark  of  Arethusa — prove  by  solid  historical 
vidence  the  existence  and  cultus  of  the  great  martyr,  St,  George,  ten 
years  at  least  before  George  of  Cappadocia  intruded  himself  as  Arian 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  fifteen  years  before  his  murder  by  the  pagan  mob 
f  that  tumultuous  city.  Another  inscription,  No.  8G09,  which  Burckhardt 
bund  at  Sbaka,  twenty  miles  east  of  Edhra,  completes  our  case.  It  runs 
us :  "A  church  of  the  holy  VictorioiLs  Martyr,  George,  and  of  the 
oly  Men  (Martyrs)  with  him,  was  built  from  the  foundations  with  the 
fferiDgs  of  Bishop  Tiberinus,  But  the  care  of  Georgius  and  Sergius 
ected  the  sanctuary,  and  the  addition  to  the  temple  in  the  year  263/* 
Computing  this  date  according  to  the  Bostneau  era,  we  find  the  addition  to 
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have  been  made  to  the  church  in  a.d.  367>  while  the  church  itself  must 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  St.  George  at  a  still  earlier  date.  The 
honour  of  our  national  Saint  and  the  truth  of  Christian  tradition  are  thoB 
vindicated  from  the  sneer  of  Gibbon  by  the  study  of  these  inscriptions.* 

Boeckh^s  collection  testifies  again  to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  its  dealings  with  Heathenism,  tolerating  where  it 
could  not  crush  it,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  to  what  a  late  period  of 
history  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  of  Isis  and  Osiris  prevailed. 
Mr.  Finlay,  indeed,  in  his  *'  History  of  Greece,^'  states  that  the  ancient 
pagan  system  lingered  in  the  highlands  of  Greece  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  his  last  edition  has  shown  how,  in  the  names  and  sites  of 
the  churches  of  Greece,  the  very  names  and  sites  of  heathen  temples 
have  been  preserved,  the  Christian  being  accommodated  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  ancient  heathen  dedications.  During  the  fourth 
century,  as  we  have  noted,  a  continuous  destruction  or  conversion  of 
temples  went  on.  In  the  "  Chron.  Idatii,''  under  the  date  of  399,  we 
learn  .that  a  general  demolition  of  temples  then  took  place;  and  so  matters 
went  on  through  the  fifth  century,  the  laws  against  Paganism  becoming 
stricter  and  stricter.  Yet  at  this  very  same  period  the  empire  was 
tolerating  the  public  profession  of  Egyptian  Paganism  at  one  of  its  great 
outposts,  Philae,  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  island,  under  successive 
conquerors,  had  become  a  great  stronghold,  occupied  by  a  permanent 
Roman  garrison,  which  protected  that  division  of  the  empire  from  the 
incursion  of  the  southern  barbarians.  The  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
was  dear,  however,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Christianity,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress  in  those  distant  regions  till  the 
sixth  ceutury.  Thus  we  find  iu  Letronne^s  '^  Inscript.  de  TEgypte,^'  ii. 
205,  inscriptions  testifying  tliat  in  a. p.  453,  when  the  public  profession  of 
heathenism  involved  death  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  it  was  honoured 
and  gloried  iu  at  Philie.  However,  turning  to  Boeckh  we  find  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have  reversed  the  picture.  The  Church  has 
advanced  in  its  conquering  career  as  far  as  Philse,  and  in  No.  8646- 
8619,  we  find  a  Bishop  Theodorus  proclaiming  that  he  had  built  a 
Christian  Church  on  the  sacred  isle  of  Egyptian  Paganism,  and  had 
even  (8649)  changed  one  of  the  ancient  temples  themselves  into  a  Chris- 
tian church,  sacred  to  St.  Stephen,  having  first  removed  the  images 
anciently  sculptured  on  its  walls. 

But  yet,  though  heathenism  might  thus  be  externally  crushed  through- 
out the  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  still  prolonged  a  secret  existence,, 
especially  in  those  quarters,  like  Baalbec  (Hcliopolis),  devoted  to  that 
primitive  and  most  natural  cultus,  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  during  the  latter 

*  The  calculations  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  fuUy  stated  in  Mr.  Hogg's  papers 
on  St.  George,  in  tt.  vi.,  vii.  of  "Tranaactt.  Roy.  Soc.  Litt."  The  state  of  the  law.  as 
revealed  in  **Cod.  Theod.'"  lib.  xvi.  Tit.  10,  sec.  2,  exactly  tallica  with  the  change  made  in 
A.D.  346  at  Edhra.  A  series  of  enactments  wer3  issued  between  341  and  346,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it. 
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r>f  the  sixth  century,  is  a  very  imiiortimt  \vork>  written  by  an  acute 
and  honest  obsenxr.  It  was  found  among  the  NitriLin  ^TSS.^  and  has 
been  translated  by  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury.  By  it  we  find  that 
John  convertedj  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century^  some  seventy  thousand 
heathens^ living  in  the  more  distant  and  mountainous  parts  of  Asia  Minor^ 
and  then^  from  pp.  209-225,  we  have  an  extraordinary  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  heathenism  of  the  most  revolting  kind  pcn*aded  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  had  its  adherents  even  among  the  Ijighcst  members 
of  the  Christian  priesthood,  Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Eulogius, 
afterwards  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  being  proved  to  have  been  hcatlicna 
in  secret,  the  former  being  even  accused  of  uniting  in  human  sacrifices* 
This  secret  practice  of  heathen  rites  may  surely  have  lingered  on  till 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  have  aflbrded  some  foundation  for 
the  charges  of  idolatry  brought  against  the  Templars,  a^  recorded  in- 
Addison'8  history  of  that  order. 

These  Greek  inscriptions  again  have  often  an  important  bearing  upon 
archaeological  investigation,  restraining  and  correcting  hasty  and  in- 
correct deductions.  Thus,  let  us  take  as  an  instance  No.  8838,  which 
may  be  applied  to  test  the  conclusions  of  Dr*  Schlicraann,  who,  in  his 
investigations,  often  seems  to  unite  Teutonic  patience  to  Hibernian 
imagination.  Thus  there  appeared  in  the  Athmd^um  of  June 
28th,  1879j  a  letter  from  liim  dated  Ilium,  June  5th,  wherein,  after 
giving  an  account  of  his  excavations  and  explorations  in  other 
places,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  ruins  of  Assos  thus : — '^  I  perfectly 
agree  with  Colonel  Leake  that  the  ruins  of  Assos  give  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  now  exists.  Its  ancient 
walls  are  better  made,  and  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation,  than 
those  of  any  other  Greek  city  now  extant.  They  are  on  an  average 
8ft.  4in,  thick.  All  stones  show  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been 
worked  \>'ith  an  iron  pick4iammer,  and  they  can  consequently  not  claim 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  Yirchow  agrees  with  me  that,  although  some 
parts  of  the  walls  may  belong  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  yet  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  them  has  been  built  in  Macedonian  times,^^  If  Dr, 
Schliemann  had,  however,  consulted  Bocekh,  he  would  have  found  at 
above-quoted  number  an  inscription  testifying  that  *'  Ilclladius,  a 
ibyter  and  chief  magistrate  {1\o\itivo^(7vo£)  of  the  city  of  Assos^  had 
restored  the  walls  of  the  city  ^'  about  the  time  of  Justinian^  twelve 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  date  upon  which  he  has  fixed. 

Many  illustrations  of  the  social  life  and  position  of  the  Christian 
ministry  may  be  gained  by  a  eai'eful  examination  of  this  collection. 
The  clergy  frequently  appear  as  married  men.  Thus,  at  928'J,  we  have 
the  memory  recorded  of  Stephen,  son  of  a  presbyter  Melon;  No.  9542, 
an  inscription  of  the  fifth  century  found  at  Naples,  a.d,  1603,  notes 
Pauki  daughter  of  a  sub-deacon  Paulus;  No,  9579,  ''  Philip,  a  domestic 
from  Galatia,  son  of  a  presbyter  Alypius/'  No.  9268,  found  near 
Lye^onia,  and  dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth   century,  was  erected  by 
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*'  Aurelia  Domna  to  her  husband  Paul,  deacon  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
the  Novatians."  And  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  at  that  period 
was  not  confined  to  the  East,  where  it  still  prevails,  is  confessed  by 
Northcote,  who,  in  his  '^  Epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs,'^  p.  117*  states  that, 
so  late  as  a.d.  389,  he  finds  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Roman 
presbyters  and  deacons  whose  wives  were  buried  with  them,  quoting  one 
erected  by  Gaudentius  to  his  holy  wife  Severa,  dated  in  that  year.*  The 
inscription  just  quoted  in  memory  of  Paul  the  Novatian  deacon,  drawn 
from  a  distant  part  of  Asia  Minor,  helps  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
often  entertained  with  respect  to  the  early  Church. 

Devout  men  are  often  cast  down  by  the  appearance  of  modem 
Christendom  rent  and  torn  by  contending  sects,  and  cast  longing 
glances  back  to  the  early  ages  when  they  imagine  the  Church  was 
built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  within  itself.  An  inscription  like  that 
sheds,  however,  a  world  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  helps  to  dissipate 
such  a  notion.  Christianity  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries 
presented  very  much  the  same  aspect  to  the  world  that  it  does  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  It  was  not  then — it  is  not  still — diflScult  for  an 
inquirer  to  find  out  the  great  historic  body  which  clung  to  ^orthodoxy, 
but  round  and  about  which  numbers  of  sects  waged  perpetual  warfare.  It 
was  even  worse  in  some  respects  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  in  every  great  city  there  was  then  not  merely  one  or  two, 
there  were  half-a-dozen  opposing  bishops.  In  the'time  of  Theodosius, 
we  find  at  Constantinople,  not  Orthodox  and  Novatian,  bat  also 
Ariau,  Macedonian,  SabcUian,  and  Montanist  bishops ;  while,  at  Rome 
itself,  Leontius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  whose  predecessors  had  confronted 
the  Popes  for  150  years,  enjoyed  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  as  to 
win,  A.D.  383,  from  an  emperor  so  orthodox  as  the  same  Theodosius, 
the  life  of  the  pagan  orator  Symmachus.  History  indeed  corroborates 
what  this  iuscription  suggests.  Novatianism  was  especially  a  western 
and  Puritan  sect,  somewhat  similar  to  the  modern  Plymouth  Brethren. 
It  arose  at  Home  in  the  Decian  persecution,  about  a.d.  250,  but  during 
the  fourth  century  it  extended  itself  all  over  the  Christian  world,  and 
in  every  city  and  village  there  were  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
of  "  the  Saints/'  as  the  Novatians  designated  themselves.  Thus,  from 
Aucyra,  in  Galatia,  which  from  St.  Paul's  time  ever  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  sects  and  divisions,  we  have  No.  9258,  which  celebrates 
*'  Theodorus,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  the  Saints  and  a  carver  in 
metals  ;''  while  as  to  the  sectarianism  prevalent  at  Rome,  we  have  tes- 
timony in  No.  9578,  which  mentions  Ablabius,  a  physician,  as  a  Pneu- 
maticus,  indicating  most  probably  that  he  belonged  to  the  Manichaean 
sect,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Augustine's  treatise  on  the  morals  of  the 
Jlanichjeans,  was  largely  and  influentially  supported  at  Rome. 

*  *  *  The  deacoii  Sevcrus,  also,  at  the  eud  of  the  third  ceDtnrj',  would  seem  to  have  been 
inarricd,  for  he  made  a  double  vault  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtua  with  the  leave  of  the 
Pope  MarccllinuB,  and  says  that  he  made  it  as  a  quiet  resting-place  for  himself  and  those 
who  belonged  to  him." — Northcote* i  Epitaphtf  p.  117,  cf.  p.  46. 
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The  inscxiption  9258,  just  quoted^  la  attributed  to  a  Novatian,  not 
only  because  of  the  use  of  the  term  ''saiuts/^  which  in  their  separatist 
pride  and  exclusivenesa  they  arrogated  to  themselves^  but  also  because 
we  find  the  presbyter  engaged  in  trade.  Sects  which  break  off  from  a 
great  central  body  generally  stereotype  the  exact  stage  of  development 
to  which  the  parent  stock  haa  arrived,  and  preserve  many  features  which 
the  other  loses  in  course  of  time.  To  take  an  analogous  iustaneCj  this 
is  well  known  in  the  case  of  language.  Thus,  the  English  spoken  in 
America  and  in  Ireland  preserves  many  Elizabethan  words  and  phrasea 
long  since  lost  in  England,  and  many  a  Yankee  or  Hibernian  vulgarism 
was  simply  the  be*t  current  coin  under  the  Virgin  Queen.  So  it  was 
with  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  Novatians.  When  they  separated 
from  the  Church,  the  clergy,  partially  at  least,  retained  the  custom  of 
earlier  times,  when  they  were  necessarily  compelled  to  rely  upon  their 
own  efforts  for  support,  though  under  the  intiuence  of  increasing 
numl>ers  and  wealth  it  was  falling  into  desuetude^  and  was  in  fact  pro- 
hibited in  the  African  Church  by  the  sternest  spiritual  penalties,  as  we 
learn  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Cyprian^  who  rigidly  enforced  the  rule 
that  the  clergy  should  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  altar 
alone,  to  be  there  supported,  like  the  Levites  of  old,  by  the  tithes  of 
their  brethren,  Cyprian-s  action,  however,  was  the  more  likely  to  in- 
tensify the  adherence  of  the  Novatians  to  the  earlier  practice,  as  he  was 
one  of  their  most  vigorous  opponents.  There  is  one  profession  which, 
howeverj  has  never  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  clerical  oflice,  and  that 
is  the  medical.  Thus  No.  9609  is  an  inscription  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Callixtus  to  the  memory  of  "  Dionysius,  Physician  and  Pres- 
byter." The  witness  which  the  early  Roman  inscriptions  bear  as  to  the 
Greek  character  of  its  early  Christianity  has  been  often  noticed*  They 
also  illustrate  the  controversies  of  the  time^  and^  as  they  are  more  atten- 
tively studied  in  the  light  of  critical  history,  they  may  be  expected  to 
yield  good  results  in  this  direction.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  brought 
forward  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Church  historians  of  modern  France^ 
who  died  all  too  soon  for  the  sake  of  religion  therein,  the  lamented 
Ozanam.  Archaeologists  have  often  been  puzzled  in  the  cemeteiy  of  St, 
Callistus  by  the  symbol  of  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  a  kid,  not  a 
lamb.  This,  Ozanam  explains  as  a  reference  by  the  diggers  {fo^sores) 
to  the  controversy  then  raging  with  the  ^iontanists  of  the  second  or 
with  the  Novatians  of  the  third  century,  both  of  which  sects  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  goat — a  Christian  who  had  fallen  into  deadly  sin — ^being 
brought  back  in  this  life. 

Abundant  light  is  shed,  too,  upon  the  varying  doctrinal  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  early  Christians  by  these  inscriptions,  though  ihey 
equally  prove  their  substantial  unity  upon  fundamentals.  They  all  agree, 
as  contrasted  with  heathen  epitaphs,  in  one  feature — vi£.,  their  hope- 
fulness. They  all  looked  forward  to  a  resurrection  and  to  another  life. 
Where  among  pagan  epitaphs  could  we  find  one  like  9476?     A  man 
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announces  the  death  of  his  daughter  Agathe^  aged  fourteen  years^  ending 
with  the  exclamation,  "  For  whom  thanks  be  to  the  Lord  and  to  Christ." 
In  Jerusalem  they  seemed,  according  to  No.  9143,  to  have  expected  our 
Lord's  Second  Advent  to  take  place  on  Mount  Zion,  whence  sprang  a 
special  desire  to  be  buried  there,  in  order  to  be  nearest  his  throne.  There 
are  no  traces  of  Purgatory  as  taught  in  modem  times.  '^  In  peace.  In  the 
Lord,  In  refreshment,  In  Christ,'^  such  are  the  usual  terms  used  about 
the  intermediate  state.  One  inscription,  indeed,  erected  by  a  certain 
Boniface  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  mother,  seems  to  indicate  that  some 
held  the  view  of  the  late  Archbishop  Whately,  that  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection  was  in  a  state  of  sleep.  This  one.  No. 
9474,  speaks  of  the  departed  as  in  "the  senseless  life''  (Ai^a/aOiiroc 
/3/oc) ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  since  the  adjective  may  have  been 
used  as  in  Plato,  to  express  "  the  life  not  subject  to  or  cognisable  by 
the  senses.'^  At  the  same  time,  while  purgatory  is  wanting,  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  universal.  Thus  frdm  the  Catacombs  we  have :  "  Aurelios 
iEIianus  of  Paphlagonia,  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  sleeps  in  peace. 
May  God  remember  him  for  ever."  Again  :  "  Demetrius  and  Leontia  to 
their  well-deserving  daughter  Sirica.  Lord  Jesus,  remember  our  child." 
"  May  my  mother  rest  well,  I  pray  thee,  O  Light  of  the  Dead." 

De  Rossi  has  laid  down  as  one  broad  rule  for  determining  the  age 
of  Western  inscriptions  at  least,  that  those  erected  prior  to  Constantine 
were  far  more  religious  in  tone  than  those  subsequent  to  that  event. 
Religion  was  more  real  and  heartfelt  when  it  involved  the  possible  loss 
of  all  things.  In  fact,  the  language  of  many  of  those  dating  fipom  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  breathes  a  thoroughly  pagan  spirit.  The  con- 
version must  have  been  very  superficial  of  men  who  could  write,  as  in 
A.n.  356,  "Be  of  good  courage;  no  man  is  immortal;''  or  again, 
*'  Malignant  fortune  has  caused  that  the  father  should  do  for  his  son 
what  the  sou  ought  rather  to  have  done  for  the  father."  The  inscrip- 
tions prove  what  we  might  easily  suspect,  that  what  the  Church  has 
gained  in  extension,  she  has  lost  in  depth  and  force. 

Boeckh  inserts  at  No.  9890  the  celebrated  Autun  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  learned  controversy,  in  which  the  leading  Christian 
archaeologists.  Cardinal  Pitra,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Le  Blant,  Rossignol, 
Marriott,  and  others,  have  joined.  It  was  discovered  broken  into  seven 
pieces  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter  in  that  town,  proving  the  immen^^c 
antiquity  which  must  belong  to  many  Christian  cemeteries,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  previously  used  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  just  as,  both 
in  East  and  West,  the  sites  of  many  Christian  churches  represent  those  of 
idol  temples.  Boeckh  dates  this  inscription  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
Applying  De  Rossi's  rules,  we  must,  however,  relegate  it  to  the  third, 
or  even  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when,  as  we  learn  from  that 
most  precious  monument  of  antiquity,  the  Letter  concerning  the  Martyrs 
of  Lyons,  preserved  in  Eusebius,  there  was  a  flourishing  Christianitr 
in  Southern  Gaul.     It  is  Greek  in  language,  it  is  deeply  religious  in 
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tone,  and  it  iises  those  iiiv>iilniI  names  and  symbols  which  the  early 
Christians  invented  to  conceal  their  holy  mysteries*  In  it  we  find  a 
certain  Pectorius,  whose  epitaph  it  is,  praising  Christy  and  warning 
Christians  as  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Fish  (using  the  well-known  term 
IX0YC  for  Christ)  to  study  chastity.  Having  been  initiated  into 
Christ  at  baptism,  they  should  purge  themselves  from  all  earthly  con- 
on,  seeking  nourishment  from  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
'eats  Christ,  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  Galileans  (raXiXaicj^*), 
to  be  merciful  to  him,  and  begs  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  his  parents 
and  other  surviving  friends,  especially  at  the  Holy  Communion.  The  use 
of  the  word  Galilean  for  Christian,  as  some  think,  conclusively  proves 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  monument.  No  Gallic  Christian  of  the 
fourth  century  would  have  used  it,  especially  after  Julian  had  made 
it  a  word  uf  reproach  and  scorn,*  The  use  of  the  Greek  language 
alone  would  not  necessarily  assign  it  to  the  first  three  centuries,  as  Do 
Rossi  thinks  to  be  the  rule  for  Roman  inscriptions.  The  connexion 
between  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  tlje  great  cities  of  Southern 
Gaul,  Lyons,  Aries,  Vienne,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  which  began  in 
pre-Christian  times,  was  continued  till  the  sixth  century  after  Christ* 
M.  Lentheric,  the  chief  engineer  for  the  French  Government  in  that 
part  of  France,  in  two  most  interesting  works,  published  a  couple  of 
years  since,  on  the  archa?ological  features  of  his  district,  has  noted  that 
the  evidences  of  Greek  descent  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  very 
features  of  the  people  (ef,  '^La  Grece  et  rOrient  en  Provence/*  p.  428). 
But  wc  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  the  point.  We  have  the  more 
sure  word  of  the  inscriptions  to  guide  us.  Thus  wc  have  at  No.  9886 
the  record  of  a  Syrian  who  died  at  Vienne,  while  at  0891—93  we  have 
titles  which  tell  of  a  Syrian,  or  perhaps  even  an  Assyrian,  colony 
which  settled  at  Treves  in  the  fifth  century  (cf.  Le  Blant,  "  Inscript. 
Chret./'  t.  i.  p.  324).  No.  9886,  indeed,  is  a  good  instance  of 
the  fund  of  information  concerning  the  internal  state  of  the  Empire 
stored  in  these  monuments.  It  states  that  a  certain  man  was  buried 
the  seventh  day  of  Pebrnary,  a,d.  441,  when  Valentiuian  was  Consul 
for  the  fifth  time  with  Anatoli  us.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  Fasti, 
Anatolius  and  Valentiuian  appear  as  Consuls  for  the  year  440, 
and  Cyrus  alouc  for  the  year  441.  But  as  the  name  of  the 
new  Consul  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Constantinople,  that  of  the 
previous  Consul  was  still  used.  It  must  have  taken  six  weeks  then, 
at  least,  for  the  Imperial  post  to  arrive  In  Southern  Gaul,  unless 
the  delay  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  bar* 
barians  which  the  fifth  century  witnessed.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
inter*eommunieation  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
during  the  fifth  century  which  these  inscriptions  declare ;  they  also 
set  forth  the  intercourse  between  the  Christians  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 


"•  For  A  very  different   view,  Uowe?tr,   coosolt    yir.  Marriott  a  **Tc«timOtty  of  the 
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Gaul^  ivhich  has  left  its  mark  in  more  ways  than  one  on  more  modem 
times.     We  are  very  apt  to  think  of  the  fifth  century  as  a  time  when 
there  was  very  little  travel,  and  when  certainly  the  East  and  West-^ 
Gaul  and  Palestine — were  much   more  widely  separated  for  the  people 
than  they  arc  now.     And  yet  such  an  idea  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
There  was  a  most  lively  intercourse  subsisting  between  these  regions,  a 
constant  Church  correspondence   kept   up,  and  the  most  intense  and 
vivid  interest  maintained  in  the  most  minute  details  of  the  Gallic  and 
Syrian  Churches  respectively.     A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  fitly 
close  this  paper.     St.  Jerome,  the  recluse  of  Bethlehem,  was  the  centre 
of  this  intercourse.    His  position  in  the  Christian  world  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  can  only  be  compared  to,  but  was  not  at  all  equalled 
by,  that  of  Calvin  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    Men  from  the  most 
distant  parts  consulted  him ;  bishops  of  highest  renown  for  sanctity  and 
learning,  like  Augustine   and  Exuperius  of  Thoulouse,  deferred  to  his 
authority.     The  keen  interest  he  took  in  the  churches  of  Gaul,  and  the 
intimate  knowledge   he  possessed  of  the  most  petty  local  details  and 
i*eligious  gossip  therein,  can  only  be  understood  by  one  who  has  studied 
his  very  abusive  treatises  against  Vigilantius  or  his  correspondence  with 
Exuperius   and  the  presbyters  Biparius   and   Desiderius.      But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  this  correspondence  carried  on  in  an  age  when,  though 
an  imperial   pest  existed,  there  were  not  the   same  means  for  private 
correspondence  ?    Here  it  was  that  the  system  of  Monasticism,  only  just 
then  introduced  into  Gaul,  stepped  in  to  supply  his  need.      From  the 
correspondence  of  Jerome   we   learn   the  very  name   of  his   monastic 
postman,  which  was  Sysinuius.      He  seems  to  have  been   perpetually  on 
the  road.    Again  and  again  does  Jerome  mention  his  coming  and  going. 
His  appearance  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  great  excitement  at  Bethlehem. 
Travelling  probably   vid   Sardinia,   Rome,   Greece,   and  the    islands  of 
the  Adriatic,  he   gathered   up  all   kinds  of  clerical  news  on  the  way,  a 
piece  of  conduct  on  his  part  which  seems  to  have  had  its  usual  results. 
As  a  tale-bearer,  he  not  only  revealed  secrets,  but  also  separated  chief 
friends,  and    this  monk  Sysiunius,  with  his  gossip,  seems  to  have   been 
the  original  cause  of  quarrel  between  Augustine  and  Jerome.    But  it  was 
not  only  with  Palestine   and   the  Holy  Places  that  the  clergy  of  Gaul 
kept  up  an  intercourse.      This  same  Sysinnius  always   pressed  on  from 
Bethlehem  to  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  to  visit  the  solitaries  and  com- 
munities  of  Kitria   and  the  Thebaid,  bearing  with   him   the  alms  and 
gifts  of  the  faithful  in  France.     For  to  them  these  deserts  were  specially 
holy  places.      Egypt  and  France  are  of  special  interest  to  one  another 
in  our  own  age.      But  that  interest  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  keen 
sympathy  between  them  in  the  fifth  century.      The  highest  spiritual  life 
of  Gaul  was  then   modelled   after  that  of  Egypt.     John    Cassian,  the 
champion  of  Origen,   the  supporter  of  Chrysostom,   semi-Pelagian  in 
opinion,  ascetic  recluse  in  practice,  was  then  writing  his  works  wherein 
he  holds  up  for  Gallic  imitation  the  austerities,  the  ritual,  the  ortler  of  the 
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Nitrian  monasteries,  and  those  writiDgs  have  not  been  without  their  effect 
on  an  institution  which  has  sunivcd  to  our  own  time,  for  the  works  of 
Cassian  met  with  the  special  approval  of  St.  Benedict^  and  were^  at  least 
in  partj  commended  to  the  perusal  of  his  own  followers.  May  we  not 
even  still  trace  in  the  more  liberal  theology  and  the  more  liberal  studies 
of  the  Benedictine  order  an  echo,  even  though  a  distant  one,  of  the 
broader  influences  and  views  of  the  great  Eastern  theologians  ?  One 
other  point  deserves  our  notice,  Le  Blant,  De  Rossi,  and  Northcote 
all  alike  call  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  noting  all  local  peculiarities 
in  inscriptions.  Lc  Blant  (Lc.  ii.  168)  points  out,  for  instance,  that  among 
all  the  ancient  Christian  inscriptions  of  France,  only  those  of  a  particular 
province  make  special  mention  of  '*  the  hope  of  the  future  resurrection." 
An  outspoken  confession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ia 
engraved  on  the  tombstones  of  Vieune  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  where  men  lived  who  had  Irenaeus  for  their  bbhop  and  the 
Gnostics  against  whom  he  fought  as  their  theological  opponents.  But 
now  from  Syria  and  Egypt  poured  in,  as  these  Greek  inscriptions  testify, 
another  influence,  to  find,  as  Gnosticism  did,  a  congenial  soil.  At  first 
it  is  semi-Pelagian  and  Origenistie,  hut  its  tendency  evermore  was  to 
Eastern  Dualism  and  Manicliceism — nay,  might  we  not  say  to  Buddhism, 
which  lay  more  or  less  at  the  root  of  these  systems.  Thus  the  stories 
told  in  the  pages  of  Cassian,  Paliadius,  and  Moschus  about  many  of  the 
Nitrian  ascetics,  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  austerities  of 
Indian  fanatics.  This  dualistic  tendency  embodied  itself  in  the  Enchite 
sect,  which  arising  in  the  fourth  century  among  the  Syrian  monks, 
spread  far  and  wide,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the  Syrian 
colonists  in  Gaul  and  their  neighbours.  This  sect  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived, under  the  various  names  of  Bogomiles,  Manichseaus,  Euchites, 
and  Albigenses,  till  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition  tell  how  terribly  Thoulouse  and  southern  Gaul  paid 
for  their  heritage  of  Syrian  blood  and  Syrian  thought*  Though  the 
name  was  changed,  however,  the  ideas  lived,  and  the  Euchite  views  were 
adopted  by  the  mystic  sects,  sometimes  moral,  sometimes  immoral,  which 
troubled  the  ages  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  which 
in  turn  transmitting  their  Eastern  traditions  to  modern  times,  to  be  the 
source  of  what  many  consider  the  special  discoveries  of  this  more 
enlightened  age,  became  thus  a  channel — though  an  tmrecognized  one 
—by  which  the  speculations  and  heresies  of  the  farthest  East  penetrated 
the  most  distant  recesses  of  the  West. 

George  T.  Stokes. 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  PURSE. 


THE  opinion  pronounced  by  a  contemporary  critic  on  a  particular 
Parliament  may  generally  be  inferred  firom  his  political  opinions. 
The  Conserratives  had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  last  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was,  therefore,  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
last  Parliament  was  usually  described  by  Liberal  writers  and  speakers 
as  the  worst  that  ever  sat  at  St  Stephen's.  The  constituencies  hare 
returned  a  crushing  majority  of  Liberals  to  the  House  just  elected,  and 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  similarly.  Conservative  critics,  when 
they  have  partially  recoTered  firom  their  dumbfounding  defeat,  will 
learn  to  regard  it  as  the  most  incompetent  outcome  of  popular  suffrage 
in  English  history.  The  view  I  would  put  forward  of  both  the  present 
and  the  last  Parliament — and,  indeed,  of  all  Parliaments  elected  under 
existing  conditions — will  not  recommend  itself  to  such  critics.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  neither  Parliament  is  entitled  to  be  caUed 
particularly  good,  and  that  both  fail  to  show  the  mark,  or  differentia, 
of  such  an  institution — that  of  being  truly  representative. 

The  advocates  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  were  accustomed  to 
adduce  in  support  of  their  demand  this  ailment  among  others — that 
there  would  be  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  class  of  men  who 
would  be  returned  to  Parliament.  Everybody  remembers  the  famous 
declaration  of  ^Ir.  Bright,  that  the  first  hundred  men  who  passed 
Temple  Bar  would  be  quite  as  competent  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  as  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  converse  was,  of  course,  implied,  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  would  substitute  a  competent  for  an  incompeteot 
Assembly.  Has  that  been  the  residt  of  the  Reform  Act  of  18C7? 
In  describing  the  Parliament  elected  in  1868,  a  contributor  to  the 
Standard  described  it   as  a  House  mainly  consisting  of  old    men  and 
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rich  men.  The  references  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  change  in  the 
character  of  Parliament  are  numerous  in  his  Essays  in  recent  years. 
In  an  article  on  ''The  County  Franchise^'  in  the  Novemher  number 
(1877)  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ^  he  writes; — 

**  The  inlluences,  which  determine  both  the  morftl  and  inttllectual  atiindanl  of 
a  legislature,  are  very  mLxed  and  very  diverse.  Montesquieu,  I  think,  says  that 
la  the  infancy  of  nations^  the  man  forms  the  state  ;  in  their  maturity,  the  state 
forms  the  man.  But  I  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  power  possessed  by 
Individ ualsj  even  in  a  state  as  old  as  ours.  1  am  not  sufficieQtIy  detached  and 
impartial  to  discuss  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  turn  to  another  side  of  it— 
to  the  qualifications  which  attract  the  favour  of  a  conBtitucncy. 

**  These,  too,  are  very  various  ;  birth,  station,  talent,  character,  former  service, 
landed  possessions,  commercial  and  nmnufacturing  connexion,  and  lastly,  money. 
The  two  circiunstances  which  strike  me  most  forcibly,  and  most  painfully,  are, 
firsts  the  rapid  and  constant  advance  of  the  money  power  j  secondly,  the  reduc- 
tion, almost  to  zero,  of  the  chances  of  entrance  into  Parliament  for  men  who 
have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  their  talent  and  their  character ;  nothing,  that 
is  to  say,  but  the  two  cjualities,  which  certainly  stand  before  all  others  in  the 
capacity  of  rendering  service  to  the  country.  These,  again,  are  chiefly  the 
young ;  for  such  men  have  usually,  by  the  time  they  reach  middle  life,  attained, 
Without  great  difficulty,  to  wealth  or  to  competence.  But  they  have  then  passed 
the  proper  period  lor  beginning  an  efPective  parliamentary  education.  There 
have  been  honourable  and  distinguished  exceptions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be 
as  rational  to  begin  training  for  the  ballet  at  forty-iive  or  fifty  as  for  the  real 
work  of  the  Cabinet*  The  union  of  suppleness  and  strength,  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  higher  labours  of  the  administrator  and  the  statesman,  is  a  gift 
the  development  of  which,  unless  it  be  exercised  betimes,  nature  soon  places 
beyond  reach.  There  b  indeed  scope  and  function  in  Parliament  for  the  middle- 
aged  man,  and  even  for  men  like  myself,  no  longer  middle-aged ;  but  nolliing 
can  compensate  for  a  falllug  off  in  the  stock  of  the  young  men  whom  we  need 
for  the  coming  time ;  and  we  need  the  choicest  in  the  country.  The  only 
education  for  the  highest  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is,  as  a  rule,  that 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Happily,  wo  have  still  a  supply,  in  cases 
where  high  birtli  and  family  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear.  But  we  cannot 
afford  the  confinement  of  the  admission  to  these  cases ;  first,  hecnuse  they  are 
not  enough  ;  secondly,  because  our  being  confined  to  that  class  for  the  statesmen 
of  the  future  is  a  limitation  highly  adverse  to  the  free  action  of  popular  prin- 
ciples, and  tending  to  add  enormously  to  the  weight  cast  into  the  other  scale. 
If  I  must  hold  the  language  of  party,  1  say  it  is  the  Liberal  party  that  is  the 
great  suflfercr  by  the  exclusion  of  this  class,  for  its  members  have  had  a  laj'ge, 
if  not  the  largest,  share  in  the  promotion  of  Liberal  measures"  (pp.  554-5), 

We  see,  by  placing  these  two  estimates  side  by  side^  that,  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  most  widely  separated  points,  they  reach  exactly  the 
same  goal.  To  the  ConBcr\^ative  writer^  the  Parliament  elected  by 
household  suffrage  was  the  embodied  victory  over  his  opinions ;  while  to 
the  Liberal  statesman  it  was  the  impersonation*of  his  aspiration s^  and  the 
creation^  to  a  large  extent,  of  his  own  hands ;  both  the  hostile  and  the 
friendly  critic  agree  in  declaring  the  reault  unsatisfactory.  In  express- 
ing the  opinion^  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  been  to  cause  a  deterioration,  and  not  an  improveraentj  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  Parliaments,  I  am  only  repeating  a  view 
already  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well  as  by  the  Standard  news- 
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great  Instraraeuts  of  success  are  not  now  the  charm  of  manner  or 
the  eloquence  of  tongue^  but  the  paste-potj  the  hoarding,  and  the  sand- 
irich-man.  We  have  thus  the  chance  of  the  poor  candidate  decreased 
through  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  two  ways :  first,  the  expenses 
of  elections  are  enormously  increased,  and  secondly,  the  candidate  has 
less  opportunity  of  making  his  personal  influence  felt.  This  state  of 
things  has  borne  its  natural  fruit.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Parliament 
is  no  longer  filled  by  men  who  have  no  claim  to  a  seat  but  their  rela- 
tionship to  or  dependence  on  the  aristocratic  patrons  or  owners  of 
constituencies.  It  is  true  that  voters  no  longer  directly  buy  and  sell 
their  votes,  and  are  no  longer  driven  to  the  polls.  It  is  true  that  com- 
mercial constituencies  are  now  able  to  return  commercial  men ;  and 
that  an  industrial  country  has  now  an  industrial  Parliament*  But 
after  all,  we  have  only  exchanged  one  oligarchy  for  another.  The 
rule  of  the  rich  has  simply  been  substituted  for  the  rule  of  the  noble. 

In  former  days,  of  course,  the  purse  was  also  in  most  cases  the  chief 
agent  of  political  success ;  but  there  remained  two  great  gates  through 
which  the  poor  man  of  ability  could  enter  into  Parliament.  These  were 
the  middle-sized  constituencies,  in  which  eloquence  and  honesty  could 
briog  themselves  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  limited  number  of  voters ; 
and  there  were  the  nomination  boroughs.  We  all  jtnow,  of  course^  the 
many  just  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the  latter  class  of 
constituencies.  They  were  utterly  indefensible,  and  nobody  could  dream 
of  proposing  tlie  restoration  of  those  that  are  gone,  or  the  perpetuation 
of  the  few  that  remain.  But  they  are  a  class  of  constituency  to  which 
many  democrats — Mr.  Gladstone  most  notably — look  back  with  a 
certain  amount  of  regret.  And  wliy  ?  For  this  reason,  that  while 
they,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  greater  part,  were  the  refuges  of  scions 
of  the  aristocracYj  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  be  representatives  of 
the  people,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  occasionally  the  avenue  to 
unmoneyed  intellect*  The  noble  owner  of  those  constituencies  used  in 
those  days  to  look  out  for  young  men  of  ability  ;  and  the  old  super- 
stition of  Oxford  University,  that  an  electioneering  agent  darkly 
visited  the  forms  of  the  debating  club  in  search  of  promisiug  youth, 
had  some  foundation  in  fact.  Some  of  the  instances,  in  which  small 
constituencies  performed  for  the  State  the  great  service  of  presenting  it 
with  intelligent  servants,  are  historical.  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  the 
debates  on  the  Acfonn  Bill  in  1859,  made  a  remarkable  speech  on  this 
point.  He  draws  in  other  considerations  besides  these  with  which  I  am 
immediately  dealing ;  but  the  remarks  are  apropos  to  the  point 
I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  out.  Defending  the  existence  of  small 
boroughs,  he  chiefly  dwelt  ou  the  necessity  of  men  entering  early  into 
political  life,  and,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  argument,  he  took  the  case 
of  six  men,  every  one  of  whom,  having  entered  Parliament  when  young, 
succeeded  in  becoming  leaders  of  the  House.  The  first  of  these  was 
Mr.  Pelkamj  who   became  member  for  Seaford  in  1719^  at  the  age  of 
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rkoi!>;-*>r'.  T'a*?.  ^jejfitt  tru  Lord  Chatham^  who  became  member  for 
ui  ii\r-'.»- i-.'u*  '^;rr*%u  of  Old  Sarum  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
.v.*  i*v.v.  \'T!c::^^,  Tnj:h  oulv  about  twenty,  became  member  for  Midburst 
-.1  .">.•«!  Vf  •.  ?;•••.  was5  elected  for  Appleby,  in  1781,  at  the  age  of 
.  !»«tn:  t  v;.«i>.  v«:..«;  Mr.  Canning,  in  1793,  was  returned  for  Newport  at 
wKwy.^:,  i,:^:   hir  UoJjert   Peel,  in  1807,  for  the  city  of  Cashcl,  at 

'•  *»  .!•     -.rt  fci.-:.  "W*re  are  <ix  men,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  in  this 

.:..ii.:«T      I  ".dML.t  i..^r:iL  i.^<;au.'ae  the  oldest  is  younger  than  the  youngtrsi  -who  now 

...vt   4--..:     KjLjbfzUiv  nicniion  of  their  names  can  give  rise  lo  i*:-  personal 

.:■■:■.    t:     «:.x  in  en  whom  you  cannot  match  out  of  the:-ii;:.ry  of  the 

..V  v:   '■  ::.:...r.5  for  the  hundred  years  which  precede  0T2r  owl  day. 

■  ■  r  '    -.i'-'iL.  w.v  h  loader  in  this  House,  almost  every  one  of  them  wa>  a 

.  ...  --^'r     A*.  V-:  iLem  €:::erod  Parliament  for  one  of  those  bor.uyiis  wht-re 

.i.lT;  ■  i-i.-.   kiiiij- trevjulovl.     Everyone  of  the  m  CLi.v.:.  i:"  :.:-  !.ad 

.     ...,  y-.'.'i  .-■  :  .>  powers  in  this  House.  Lav*:  sa-  :'.r  az-y  :f  -he 

.;   -  ..  :;  :  .v.-—;;-:  and  many  of  them  did  s: .     Mr.  P-rr-iz..  arrer 

^=.    •       ■     •■    :  :ir.:'-Lz:-rEr.  represt'nted  Sussex  for  all  zL^  r-rs*  ■::"  his 

-  '.  -.ijjlL.  represented  an  open -.'cnstituen'-'v.     M:.  F.x. 

;.::.-.  \.  -  chosen  of  Wt-stiiJ.i^i-r.     Mr.  Zin  -.T-ir.: 

^-    -.   -1. .  U".iversiry -if  <  jr.' ri:j: .   Vi-  C  . :.:.::: 2 

• '  Sir  IL   Peel  fr:tii  ^fa-"  ■:"  "■  v.-r  U-'i-ir-iity 

■   -  -::-    -:'  ^Ir  Robert  Pe-iL .'     T'.>  XJzl-r-^^lzy.  on 
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arliaraent  are  rich  and  elderly,  and  have  either  never  given  proaf^  or 
have  yet  to  do  so,  of  political  ability  ;  and  that  we  have  in  vain  now  to 
look  for  those  young  and  striking  parliamentary  personalities,  who  were 
80  common  in  the  Parliameuts  of  the  olden  days. 

But  suppose  we  grant  that  there  has  not  been  a  deterioration  of 
parliamentary  ability ;  suppose  we  blind  onrselves  to  the  fact  of  the 
increasing  dulness  of  parliamentary  debates — a  fact  which  the  contrast 
between  the  lengthened  newspaper  reports  of  the  past  and  the  curt  and 
barely  intelligible  summaries  in  the  journals  of  to-day  most  clearly  brimgt 
our — suppose,  I  say,  we  admits  that  there  is  more  ability  in  the  modern 
than  in  the  ancient  Parliament,  will  anybody  contend  that  Parliament 
has  as  yet  recruited  to  its  ranks  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  intellect  of 
the  nation  ?  He  would  be  a  bold  Briton  who  would  assert  that,  in  intel- 
lectual power  or  legislative  competence,  the  English  Parliament  can  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  legislative  assemblies  of  other  consti- 
tutionally governed  countries.  In  the  French  Senate,  you  find  Victor 
Hugo,  M,  Littre,  M,  John  Lemoine;  and  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  but  few  men  are  excluded  who  have  attained  high  position  in 
the  departments  of  intellectual  effort.  In  Germany,  the  Keichstag 
attracts  the  most  eminent  historians;  and  a  man  like  Mr,  Freeman 
would,  in  that  country,  have  his  choice  of  several  constituencies.  The 
same  is  true  of  Austria,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain  ;  and,  though  the  chief 
literary  men  of  the  United  States  unfortunately  hold  aloof  from  active 
political  life,  the  members  of  the  Congress  are^  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  men  who  have  given  proof  of  strength  of  character  and  intellectuat 
supremacy. 

I  shall  at  once  be  told  that  England  does  not  want  a  Parliament  of 
Buch  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  characters  aa  flighty  litterateurs  and 
penniless  journalists.  I  will  not  stay  to  argue  that  there  is  no  inevit- 
able connection  between  intelligence  and  depravity,  or  between  unsound- 
ness of  judgment  and  literary  ability ;  nor  shall  I  slay  the  thrice-slain 
fallacy  that  the  conception  of  practical  measures  for  the  hour  is  impeded 
by  philosophic  training  or  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
man,  ideas,  and  states  in  their  various  stages  of  development.  1  will 
merely  remark  that,  if  there  be  danger  in  the  restless  ambition  of 
'  genius,  there  is  peril  in  the  love  of  intrigue,  the  mean  jealouay,  and  the 
impotent  strivings  of  the  stupid.  As  between  the  able  and  the  incom* 
petemt  man,  I  think  the  chances  of  self-sacrifice,  honesty,  and  devotion 
to  principle  are  rather  in  favour  of  intellect  than  of  luoompetence. 
The  lore  of  power  may  arise  from  good  as  well  as  from  had  motivea. 
There  is  iM>thing  unworthy  in  the  desire  of  a  man  for  office^  who 
sees  in  that  pofiition  the  best  opportunity  of  crutphing  that  whieh 
he  considers  ahjun,  and  elevating  tlit  which  he  regardi  as  reality ;  and 
an  intellectual  man  is  far  more  likely  to  so  regard  office  than  an  incom- 
petent  man.  For,  speaking  generally,  the  able  man  Uvea  more  in  bia 
ideas  than  in  his  material  surroundings ;  and^  though  be  be  madly  vain 
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or  lamentably  weak,  bis  worst  act  will  have  tb 
he  still  strives  after  the  realization  of  his  idea 
extent  honest  and  impersonal  But  the  inc 
biuation  with  his  incompetence^  he  have 
speaking,  look  much  to  position  and  little  to  his 
and  not  his  idcas^  that  lend  him  whatever  digni 
is,  therefore^  en*or  tis  well  as  cant  to  say  thi 
in  men  of  ability  than  in  stupid  men. 

It  would  thus  be  a  distinct  advance 
an  aa^embly  that  it  should  be  open  to  intellig 
even  still  more  clearly  be  an  advance  in  its  prao 
ought  to  require  little  proof  that  what  is  w 
assembly  is  political  sagacity.  It  would  dissipai 
of  thought  which  rules  political  conduct,  if  we  W 
subjects  as  we  do  other  questions  of  practiq 
instance,  we  dealt  with  the  State  as  we  deal  wii 
The  sensible  man,  who  is  ill,  is  not  troubled  in  \ 
man  by  such  considerations  as  the  descent,  or  ^ 
of  the  physician,  except  in  so  far  as  these  thing 
of  his  ability  and  knowledge  ;  and  he  would  be  i 
who  would  think  his  disease  could  more  safely 
than  to  an  able  doctor.  And,  assuredly,  the 
apply  to  our  selection  of  our  political  counsel] 
dealing  with  the  aggregate  of  individuals  tha 
primarily  sagacity  ;  and  whether  the  counsellor,  i 
is  or  is  not  wise,  should,  therefore,  be  the  first 
in  forming  our  judgment.  Be  it  remarked,  tq 
to  the  choice  of  our  political  attendant — so  to  1 
we  bestow  on  our  private  physician.  The  he 
affects  our  individual  comfort  far  more  than  th« 
the  shock  of  empires ;  and  politics,  after  all,  do 
strongest  interests  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  i 
the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  politics,  though 
individual,  is  immense  in  consideration  of  its  a 
character.  One  bad  law— say,  like  the  Corn  I4 
between  England  and  Ireland — may  darken  t] 
decades  of  years ;  and  a  bad  law  may  come  froq 
representative  by  a  single  constituency,  These, 
but  they  are  fitly  repeated  here,  because  they  | 
contention  as  to  the  importance  of  electing  ai 
Their  frequent  iteration  is  also  rendered  necessK 
able  want  of  political  intensity  in  this  country 
which  proved  political  incompetence  is  so  rea( 
sentatives  are  so  often  chosen  in  the  spirit  of  Iq 
good-nature  or  of  fluukeyish  complaisance. 

Returning  to  my   more  immediate    snbj 
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political  sagacity  we  should  mainly  demand  iu  our  parliamentary 
representatives.  If  this  is  so,  a  man^s  wealth  ought  to  influence 
our  choice  little,  if  at  all,  and  we  arc  all  bound,  aecordingly, 
to  makcj  so  far  as  i>ossible,  a  political  career  as  open  to  the  poor 
as  to  the  rich.  Here,  again,  I  have  to  argue  against  an  obstinate 
English  prejudice.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  unpopular  character 
in  English  politics  than  what  is  called  the  political  adventurer, 
and  under  that  name  is  classed  every  man  without  fortune  or  family 
who  seeks  to  enter  on  a  jx)litical  career.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deny  that  poor  men  arc  subject  to  greater  temptations  than  rich,  and 
that  the  game  of  politics  is  one  which  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  play 
without  soiling  one's  hands.  Bat  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
wealth  has  its  temptations  as  well  as  poverty,  and  that  money  is  not 
the  only  instrument  of  corruption.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  legislators 
have  been  in  recent  times  free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  pecuniary 
corruption — hut  not,  after  all,  entirely  free.  The  financial  use  which 
many  members  have  made  of  their  parliamentary  position  difl'ers  in  no 
essential  from  the  scandals  which  have  on  many  occasions  disgraced 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States.  However,  leaving  this  point, 
there  are,  I  say,  other  agencies  of  comiptiou  as  well  as  money ;  and 
by  many  of  those  agencies  poor  men  of  certain  classes  would  be  less^ 
and  not  more,  influenced  tlian  certain  sections  of  the  wealthy.  Ad- 
mission, for  instance,  to  select  social  circles  would  be  far  more  highly 
prized  by  the  nouveaux  riches  than,  say,  by  the  struggling  Uiierateur. 
An  invitation  to  a  hvie  or  to  a  dance  at  the  Foreign  Oflice — to 
which  would  such  a  bait  be  more  tempting — to  the  typical  alderman 
or  the  typical  journalist?  Then  there  are  such  honours  as  peerages, 
baronetcies,  companionships  of  the  Bath,  and  all  the  other  links  in 
the  childish  game  of  gaud,  in  which  grown-up  nations  still  indulge. 
Are  not  all  of  these  things  brilies  to  the  rich,  and  not  to  the  poor? 
Have  they  not  changed  political  convictions,  bought  votes,  and  con-upted 
capitalists  ?  So  that  when  you  have  i^aid  that  ix)litics  offers  tempta- 
tions to  ihc  poor,  you  only  state  half  the  case  so  far  as  the  temptation 
is  concerned.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  man  brought  up  in  poverty  baa 
learned  good  as  well  as  bad  lessons.  Acquaintance  with  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  his  class  will  tend  to  give  the  poor  politician  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  humanity  than  can  be  expected  from  the  man  by  whom 
privation  has  never  been  known  ]  and,  in  so  far,  will  be  calculated  to 
make  him  stronger  in  resisting  the  advances  of  the  political  tempter. 
Money,  too,  becomes  a  greater  or  less  temptation  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  it  wields  in  a  nation.  In  countries  where  it  is  the  only  pass- 
[lort  to  political  position  or  social  advancement,  or  to  respect  in  any 
odier  way  among  one's  fcllow-men,  money  i%  the  greatest  of  all  tempta- 
tions. But  all  countries  are  happily  not  like  England  in  this  respect ; 
for  among  continental  peoples  eminence  in  science  or  art  can  purehaie 
honours,  even  iu  politics  and  society,  after  which  millionaires  sigh  in 
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vain.  It  is  by  keeping  political  life  as  the  monojpoly  of  the  rich  that 
you  demoralize  the  politician  who  is  poor.  Open  up  political  distinction 
to  poor  and  rich  alike^  and  political  power  and  an  unsullied  political 
character  will  arm  the  poor  man  against  the  pecuniary  bribe.  White^ 
therefore^  freely  admitting  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  fix)m  th6  free 
admission  of  the  poor  to  political  activity^  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
those  dangers  are  exaggerated ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand/  the 
monopoly  of  politics  by  the  rich  has  perils  of  its  own  which,  even  on 
the  mere  point  of  temptation  to  political  dishonesty,  are  almost  as 
grave  as  those  urged  against  the  poor. 

But  I  have,  of  course,  only  stated  a  small  portion  of  my  case 
against  the  present  system  when  I  charge  the  rich  with  being  as 
corruptible  in  politics  as  the  poor.  It  would  only  be  going  over  dd 
ground  to  ai^e  the  case  against  the  rule  of  a  plutocracy ;  and  I  may 
take  it,  I  think,  as  an  accepted  dogma  among  political  thinkers  that 
such  a  rule  has  almost  as  many  defects  as  the  old  regime  of  the  noblene, 
I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  having  proved  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation as  establishing  government  by  the  rich,  I  have  likewise 
proved  that  the  system  is  evil,  and  requires  fundamental  reforms. 

It  will  be  asked,  by  what  class  of  men  I  would  replace  those  who  at 
present  rise  to  the  political  suriace ;  and  some  of  the  observations  I  have 
made  may  suggest  the  impression  that  I  look  forward  to  a  Pariiament 
exclusively  composed  of  litterateurs,  and  journalists,  and  voluble 
rhetoricians.  Taking  the  last  point  first,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  do  not  regard  readiness  of  speech  or  rhetorical  ability  as 
an  inevitable  proof  of  political  capacity.  Speaking  from  some  expe- 
rience of  political  orators,  I  express  it  as  my  deliberate  conviction  that 
great  oratorical  ability  and  success  are  compatible  with  a  very  small 
stock  of  real  intellectual  power.  A  good  physique,  a  fine  voice,  and  a 
self-confident  manner,  are  perhaps  more  important  aids  to  the  succ^ 
of  the  speaker  than  clearness  of  intellectual  vision.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  eftective  orators  the  world  has  known — take  the  case  of 
Whitefield  as  one  of  the  most  notable — ^have  been  remarkable  for  nar- 
rowness rather  than  for  breadth  of  mind.  But  the  reign  of  the  voluble 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  bugbear.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  have 
any  sympathy  with  that  belief  in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  St.  Stephen's 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  stupid  commonplaces  of  English  con- 
versation. I  say  the  reign  of  the  voluble  is  quite  impossible  in  any  delibe- 
rative body  of  fairly  educated  men  that  has  any  practical  work  to  do.  The 
pulpit  or  the  platform  orator,  whose  voice  has  been  omnipotent  abroad, 
reaches  his  proper  level  in  the  House  of  Commons — not  because  it  is  the 
English  Parliament,  but  because  he  has  to  convince  opponents  as  well 
as  friends ;  because  he  is  debating,  not  soliloquizing,  and  because  he  has 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  definite  points  at  issue,  instead  of 
roaming  freely  over  the  wide  domains  of  passion  and  imagination. 
It  need,  therefore,  never  be  regarded   as  a  serious  danger  that,  open 
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Parliament  as  wide  a»   you  like,   t1 

1^  of  mere  spoiiters  and  a  r^f/ime  of  mere  rhetoric.      It  nrnj^  at  the  same 

^■time,  be  admitted  that  rhetorical  ability  will  always  carry  excessive 

^B  weight  in  deliberative  assemblies^  aud  that  though  speakers  will  have  to 

^M  make  that  show  of  argument  with  which  they  can  altogether   dispense 

in  the   pulpit   or  on  the  platform,  the  same   arguments  will  be  con* 

JHTineiog  in  the  mouth  of  one  man  which  in  that  of  another  would  fall 

|Bflat   and  pointless.      On   this  point   I   feel   a  considerable   amount  of 

sympathy  with  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  I  think,  in 

one  of  Lis  Essays,  that  it  was  most  unedifying  to  see  a  Prime  Jlini^ter 

have  to  defend  his  policy  on  a  rhetoncal  tight-rope.      But,  to  return  to 

my  thesis,  these  are  inherent  defects  of  repre8entati?e  institutions,  and) 

would  in  no  way  be  increased  by  opening  Parliament  to  the  poor. 

II  And  now  as  to  the  objection   to   a   Parliament  of  /ittcraitn/rs  and 

^■journalists,  I  would  first  point  out  that  it  is  a  plain  delusion  to  suppose 

iw     that  that  class  could  ever  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House 

of  Commons,      In  countries  where  literature   and  journalism   receive 

that  due  recognition  which  they  are  denied  in  this  Philistine  land,  the 

Iestated  gentleman  and  the  merchant  still  enjoy  their  fair  share  of  the 
representation,  nor  are  literary  men  chosen  as  legislators,  merely  because 
they  are  literary  men*  Anyone  acquainted  with  France  can  readily 
name  dozens  of  distinguished  authors  and  journalists,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  great  and  admitted  literary  powers,  have  never  been  able  to  carve 
out  a  political  career.  Literary  ability  has  been  taken,  not  as  inevit^ 
able  proof  of  political  capacity,  but  certainly  not  as  a  political  disquali- 
jK    £cation, 

^B     This  brings  me   to  the  idea   obstinately  held  by  large  sections   in 
^^this  country,  that  literary  ability  is,  andjought  to  remain,  an  absolute 
disqualification  for   political    life.      This   notion   is    partly  due   to  the 
absurd  opinion  with  which  I  have   already  dealt,  that  ability  which  is 
not  backed  by  large  acres  or  a  good  business,  is  bound  in  a  necessary 
^^ailianoe  with  venal  unscrupulousness.      Besides,  there  is  still  the  settled 
^■sentiment  in  this  country  that  the  literary  poor,  like  every  other  class 
^ninbicssed  by   wealth,  iihould  be   taught   to  keep  their   places.      It   is 
IPamusing  perhaps — I  might  say  it  is  a  little  disgusting — to  see  the  develop- 
ments which  this  feeling  sometimes  assumes.     Let  a  master  shoemaker, 
or  a  large  draper,  or  a  lace  manufacturer,  or  a  city  alderman,  be  selected 
^^as  a  Liberal,  or.  Heaven  save  the  mark  f  as  a  Eadical  candidate,  and  the 
^B^estor  of  the  Club,  the  bourffeois,  the  wire-puller,  and  even  the  journalist, 
^Vjoin  in  a  chorue*  of  admiration  at  the  i/idsdom  of  the  choice.      On  the  other 
^band,  let  a  liifa'aleiir  or  a  journalist — a  journalist,  be  it  understood, 
who  works  with  Lis  own  pen,  imd  not  who  employs  the  pens  of  other 
men — let  a  iilierateur  or  a  journalist,  who   has  no  capital  beyond  his 
brains  and  knowledge,  attempt  to  enter  political  life  and  aU  sections  of 
locJety,  that  have  any  pretensions  to  decency,  unite  in  denouncing  the 
"impudent  intruder  on  the  preserves  of  the  rich.    What,  I  ask,  can  l>e  the 
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justification  for  such  an  attitude  ?  Which  is  the  better  fitted  by  his 
trainings  cateris  paribus,  for  political  usefulness — ^the  merchant  or 
the  journalist?  Take  the  cases  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  or 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold.  or  of  gentlemen  like  the  editors  of  the  Spectator. 
These  gentlemen  have  had  to  study  political  questions  all  their  lives^  and 
for  many  years  every  day  of  their  lives,  as  a  professional  duty.  The 
newspaper,  which  other  people  can  lazily  glide  over,  they  have  to 
carefiiUy  read;  they  have,  almost  daily,  to  write  upon  political,  questions, 
and  therefore  to  consider  them  with  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  mental  concentration  ;  and  the  views  they  express  are  allowed  to  sway 
the  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  to  a£fect  the  decisjions  and  the  fortunes 
of  Ministries.  And  yet  what  chance  would  almost  any  of  those  I 
have  named  have  in  an  English  constituency  against  a  long-pursed 
dullard,  who  employed  a  sufficient  number  of  wire-puUers,  subsidized  a 
sufficient  number  of  churches,  and  was  punctual  in  attendance  at  unaes- 
thetic  teas,  and  meetings  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ? 

Those  objections  to  the  political  journalist  come,  after  all,  from  the 
vulgar  idolaters  of  wealth — a  most  numerous  and  potent  class  in  our 
land — and  may  be  trusted  to  take  their  departure  with  the  other 
elements  of  Philistine  and  middle-class  ascendancy,  under  which  we  at 
present  live.  A  more  rational  argument  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the 
journalists  themselves.  It  is  said  that  the  entrance  of  journalists  into 
political  life  would  lower  the  influence  and  fetter  the  independence  of 
journalism.  On  analyzing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
political  journalists  would  lower  the  influence  of  journalism,  I  find  them 
generally  resolve  themselves  into  a  eulogy  of  the  anonymous  system. 
If  A.  B.,  it  is  said,  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  it  gets  known 
that  A.  B.  is  the  writer  of  such  and  such  articles ;  and  the  articles  ^'ill 
lose  half  their  force.  So  much  the  better,  say  I.  In  my  opinion, 
anonymous  journalism  has  far  greater  influence  than  it  can  justly  claim, 
or  than  is  good  for  the  State.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  articles,  which 
A.  B.  writes,  are  entitled  to  so  much  respect  as  the  character  and  ability 
of  A.  B.  justify — ^so  much  and  not  one  whit  more  :  any  influence  they 
exercise  beyond  is  artificially  and,  therefore,  unjustly  obtained.  Of 
course,  existing  journalism  is  conducted  on  an  exactly  opposite  principle ; 
and  under  the  anonymous  system,  the  disposition  of  the  ignorant  to 
take  the  ignotum  pro  magnifico  is  fooled  to  the  top  of  its  bent.  -  A.  B. — 
our  imaginary  journalist — should  get  credit,  I  say,  for  so  much  wisdom 
as  he  can  bring  to  the  writing  of  his  articles ;  but  the  enterprise  of 
management  in  the  newspaper  for  which  he  contributes,  the  prompt 
telegrams,  or  vivid  descriptions  of  its  special  correspondents,  the 
number  of  its  advertisements,  the  reputation  which  has  been  the  creation 
of  years  of  success,  and  the  pens  of  hundreds  of  other  writers — these, 
and  all  the  other  things,  which  combine  in  forming  the  prestige  of  a 
journal,  combine  also  to  add  influence  to  what  A.  B.  writes ;  and,  over 
and  beyond  all  these,  is  A.  B.  magnified  by  the  popular  belief  in  some 
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TaguCj  fttiadowy,  and,  therefore,  impressive  influence  behind  the  editorial 
chair.  In  other  words,  the  article  the  individual  writer  contributes  to 
a  journali  enjoys  a  vast  mass  of  influence  over  and  above  that  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  I  venture  to  regard  this  as  an  unhealthy  state  of  things; 
and  if,  by  placing  A,  B,  in  Parliament,  we  could  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate  amount  of  regard  with  which 
we  should  view  A.  B/s  articles,  I  see  in  tins  a  gain,  and  not  a  loss* 
The  influence  of  his  journal  would  not  be  lowered;  it  would  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  sense  and  justice. 

But,  continue  our  critics,  if  A.  B.  become  a  member  of  Parliament, 
he  will  cease  to  be  an  independent  journalist.  As  a  politician,  he  will 
form  personal  and  political  connections,  whose  feelings  and  even  whose 
prejudices  he  will  have  to  consider;  his  journal  will  be  bound  up  with 
his  own  political  fortunes ;  and  the  critic,  independent  of  all  parties, 
will  be  changed  to  the  writer,  with  one  eye  on  his  own  opinions,  and 
the  other  on  his  constituents  and  his  allies.  I  frankly  admit  the 
foi'ce  of  this  objection.  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State 
and  for  parties  that  political  affairs  should  be  subjected  to  the  criticism 
of  men  removed  from  the  prejudices,  interests,  and  passions  of  active 
political  life;  and  journalists,  who  really  fulfil  these  conditions,  are 
among  the  best  custodians  of  the  public  welfare.  But  I  am  not  bound  to 
prove  that  the  admission  of  journalists  to  political  life  would  be  an 
unmixed  good.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  case  if  I  show  that  the  beneficent 
are  in  excess  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  a  change  in  our  political  life. 
Furthermore,  I  would  point  out  that  journalists,  though  free  from  the 
embarrassing  influences  of  private  political  fortunes,  are  not  exempt 
from  other  influences  which  fetter  the  independence  of  the  judgment* 
'  But  it  will  be  a  mistake  of  the  whole  object  of  my  article  if  it  were 
to  be  supposed  that  when  I  advocate  the  right  of  the  journalist  or  the 
Htterateiir  to  a  share  in  political  activity,  that  they  are  the  only  classes 
of  poor  men  for  whose  cause  I  plead,  I  have,  of  course,  sympathy — 
perhaps  undue  sympathy — with  the  members  of  my  own  profession ; 
but  I  feel,  I  think,  even  more  deeply  the  case  of  another  class  of  poli- 
ticians— I  mean  those  who  have  come  to  be  called  working-class  candi- 
dates. I  confess  that  1  have  a  certain  amount  of  difiBculty  in  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  good-tempered  and  moderate  language  when  I 
have  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  members  of  that  class  have  been 
treated  by  the  Liberal  party.  The  worst  case  was  that  of  the  late 
Mn  George  Odger,  in  South wark.  Now  that  that  poor  man  is  dead» 
there  is  a  sort  of  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  speak  most  highly  of  bia  merits ; 
among  his  eulogists  being  many  of  those  who  stood  most  obstinately  in 
the  way  of  his  honourable  and  legitimate  ambition.  It  is  agreed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  inoomiptible  integrity,  and  that  he  had 
had  a  lifetime  experience  of  political  movements,  and  of  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  working-classes.  He,  therefore,  had  established,  if  any  man, 
a  claim  on  the  esteem  and  the  assistance  of  the  Liberal  party,     Wc 
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Ml  .riiii'';i  w;i  •..  *,u  \'nv\i^u  policy,  a  Tory,  and  ou  domestic  has 
n' '  •  »  ■■'•  Imi  !i  .  I  know  ^^ivffi  proof  r>f' any  particular  liberality  of 
^.  Mf.il  (f  fhiiiily  \\\v\  Irft  MO  rrcr)rd  of  political  .services.  Here,  thru, 
Wv   ( Miididiilf't   from  whom    the  Liberal  niauagers  had  to  choose; 
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the  one  a  tried  and  consistent  Liberal ;  the  other  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  Tory.  The  Liberal  managers  chose  the  Tory  !  Now,  I 
ask,  is  a  rich  Tory,  in  the  eye  of  Liberal  managers,  preferable  to  a 
Liberal  without  money  ?  and  if  the  reply  be,  that  the  choice  of  the 
unworthy  rich,  instead  of  the  worthy  poor,  is  made  inevitable  by  the 
eitpensiveness  of  elections,  I  ask — Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  to,  at  once  and  for  ever,  get  rid  of  such  a  necessity  by  making 
elections  cheap  ? 

An  Irishman  can,  after  all,  regard  this  question  with  something  of 
the  impartiality  and  coolness  of  the  amicus  curuB :  for  the  problem, 
which  is  still  a  difficulty  in  England,  has  already  been  solved  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  people  choose  their  representatives  without  any  consideration 
as  to  their  wealth  or  social  pretensions.  In  Sligo,  Mr,  Sexton,  a 
journalist,  defeated  the  Hon.  King  Harman,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  with  an  income  of  £40,000  a-year,  and  not  without  certain 
National  leanings.  In  Roscommon,  the  O'Conor  Don — ^the  representa- 
tive of  a  once  royal  family,  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  the  county,  a 
man  of  ability,  integrity,  and  long  Parliamentary  influence  and  great 
political  services,  the  darling,  besides,  of  the  Bishop  and  the  priests — 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  O^Kelly,  another  journalist.  lu  some  constituen- 
ciea  they  even  went  the  length  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  candidates* 
When  one  looks  at  three  solitary  working-men,  or  four,  including 
Mr,  Bradlaugh,  whom  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  have  returned, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  Irish  benches,  where  sit  Mr.  Finigan,  a 
journalist ;  Mr.  0*Donnell,  a  journalist ;  Mr.  Sexton,  a  journalist ;  Mr, 
A*  M.  Sullivan,  a  journalist  j  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  a  journalist ;  Mr. 
O^Kelly,  a  journalist ;  Mr.  OX'onnor  Power,  a  law  student;  and  Mr. 
John  Barry,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  fishcrman^s  labourer.  ^'  Could 
the  soul  of  little  Montenegro,"  wrote  Mr,  Gladstone  in  his  article  on 
'^The  Peace  to  Come,''  '^havc  been  transfused  into  the  big  body  of 
Bulgaria,  Europe  need  never  to  have  been  troubled  in  our  century  with 
an  Eastern  Question/^  Similarly,  if  rich  England  had  the  public  spirit 
of  impoverished  Ireland,  the  rule  of  the  purse  would  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  lower  her  Parliament  and  to  degrade  her  public  life, 

T*  P.  O'Connor, 
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IT  18  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Honore 
The  idiiion  definitive  of  his  works*  is  at 
volume  of  correspondence  with  which  it  closes  is 
senting  to  us,  in  lieu  of  a  scarecrow  in  white  ( 
with  a  golden  girdle  and  jewelled  cane,  the 
sensibility,  his  magnificent  ideas^  his  passions 
gigantic  work  which  was  at  last  to  kill  him,  ai 
who  infused  into  his  desolate  life  some  drops  of 
oil  of  gladness  renewing  the  force  and  courage 
while  the  struggle  lasted/'  t  ''  Not  until  I  ai 
me  truly,'' J  he  is  reported  to  have  said  upon  or 
it  is  only  now  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  li 
ture  of  his  country  can  be  considered  as  p 
dictum  of  the  ancient  sage,  "  call  no  man  happy 
indeed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  writers  of  1k> 
untrustworthy  than  the  estimate  of  an  author 
poraries — even  the  most  clear-sighted  and  h 
Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  human  fall 
modifications  often  observable  in  such  estimates, 
quently  amounting,  in  the  long  run,  to  a  comph 
Take  the  late  M.  St.  Beuve  for  example :  and  1 
a  man  uniting  in  a  high  degree  the  endowments 
equipment  of  those  who  aspire — 

"to  give  and  merit  iamt 
And  jastly  bear  a  critic's  Doble  nai 

Soundness    of  judgment,   refinement   of   taste 

*  In  twenty-four  volumes  :  Paris,  1869-1876.      It  is  to  t! 
are  made, 
t  Letter  to  Mailame  Hanska :  CEuvres,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  610, 
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)si3,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  were  his  la  ample  measure ;  in  no  less 
measure  in  1834  than  in  1852.       And  yet  what  a  difference  had 
come  over  his  estimate  of  Balzac  in  those  eighteen  years!     The  earlier 
criticism*  amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  that  the  great  novelist  is 
a  clever  charlatan.      He  describes  him  as  a  magnetizer,  an  alchemist  of 
thought,  the  professor  of  an  occult  science,  "  equivocal,  notwithstanding 
his  proofs," — and  among  the  '^  proofs"  then  before  the  world,  it  should  be 
remembered  were  some  of  his  greatest  works,  '^  Eugejiie  Grandet,"  "  La 
Kecherche  dc  TAbsolu,"  "  Le  Medeciu  de  Campagne/^  "  Lc    Colonel 
Chabert/'   "  Gobseek," — '' with  a  talent  often  startling  and  fascinating, 
not  less  often  questionable  and  illusory/^    And,  again,  "In  the  invention 
of  a  subject,  as  in  the  details  of  his  style,  M,  de  Balzac's  pen  is  facile, 
unequal,  risky  ;  he  makes  his  start,  proceeds  for  a  while  at  an  easy  foot- 
pace, breaks  out  into  a  gay  gallop,  and  lo  !  all  at  once  down  he  comes  : 
then    picks    himself   up    and   jogs  on  again   until    his   next  tumble,*' 
And    once    more :    "  As   a    literary  artist,    M.    de  Balzac  is    wanting 
in  purity  and  simplicity,    in  precision  and  definiteness.      He  retouches 
his    outlines     and     overloads     them  :    his    vocabulary    is    incoherent 
and    exuberant ;    his   diction    ebullient    and    fortuitous ;    his    phrase- 
ology   is    physiological ;    he    affects  terms    of  science,  "hnd   runs  every 
risk  of  the  most  motley  assortment  of  colours/'      Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  criticism  which   appeared   eighteen    years   later.f      Here    we  find 
Balzac  characterized  as  certainly  the  most  inventive  and  among  tlie  most 
fecund   in  his    walk   of  literature;    his  "rich   and  luxuriaut   nature/' 
"  his    excellence    in    depicting    character,"    "  the    manifold    skill,    the 
delicate  and  powerful  seductions,"  which  make  his  works  a  "  rich  and 
varied  heritage,"  are  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  his  style  is  pronounced 
to   be    '^fine,    subtle,   flowing,   picturesque,  and    boldly-original/*     St 
Beuve's  later  estimate   was   the   sounder,   and   it   is  more  creditable  to 
him  to   have  formed   and  expressed  it,  because,   not  to  speak  of  his 
personal   reasons — ^and   they   were  good  reasons — for  regarding  Balzae 
unfavourably,  the   minds  of  the  two   men   were  cast  in  vqtj  different 
moulds,   and    their    tastes   formcfl   upon  quite   other  standards.      But 
curiously   enough  the  first  clear  recognition  of  Balzac's  true  rank  in 
French  literature  proceeded  from  one  even  further  removed  from  him 
than  St.  Beuve  was,  in  genius,  character,  and  sympathies.     It   is   not 
easy    to  exaggerate  the  loathing   with    which  the  Iiorrible  pictures  of 
depravity,  the  nude  expositions  of  vice  in    the  "  Comedie  Humaine,'* 
must  have  tilled  the  pure  soul   of  Lamartinc,  '*mo8t  chaste,  most  divine 
of  French    poets,"   as  he  has  been  happily  called.     Yet  he  judged    its 
author — and  the  judgment  was  received  with  a  storm  of  indignation— 

♦  It  appeAred  iii  the  lUmt  da  Deivc  Mmdca  of  November,  1834,  mid  is  republubed  in 
*•  Fortraits  Gontemporftinet,**  vol  ii. 

•f  lo  the  ConUitutijunet  for  the  2ud  Septomber,  1852,   U  b  reprinted  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Causcrieg  d'l    Lundi. "     It  must  not  Ihj  supposed  that  this  article  ia  iliji|u  all  tied 
culo^'y.     M.   St.    lieuve*a  reoojfaition  of  lueiit,  al\r;&ys  dischmitiAtiiig,  is  ftomebbiug  more 
Uu\ii  dUcrimiuattng  when  there  'm  qw^sUon  of  LSalzac 
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ii,  Shi  «ii|K;rior  to  Molierc  in  fecundity^    although  inferior  in   litenij 
niyli?.     Tlu;   %U}Tra  has  long  passed  away^  but   the  judgment  remains^ 
huA  Tiff  If:  lias  set  his  seal  to  it.^     Balzac's  place  among  the  classics  of 
VtMWAz   is   securely   established    as    the   greatest  master  of  romantic 
iW:tuiri   liis  country   has  produced^  and  his  supremacy  is  not  merely 
VrvMvh  but  Kuropcan.     It  is  not  too  much  to  aflBrm  of  him  that  he  is, 
ill  bis  own  domain,  what  Tacitus  is  among  historians^  Michael  Angdo 
in  the  arts  of  design,  and  Dante  among  poets.     Indeed^  in  the  truest 
NOiiNi;  of  the  word,  all  three  of  these  great  masterB  are  poets.    For  what 
iM  poetry  but  creation ;  its  essence  the  power  of  producing  or  repro- 
ducing living  beings,  not   merdy  »  ime  as  tinwe  of  the  world  of 
cx|KTicnco,    but  a  great   deal    tmerr      Ix    liie  mere    mechanism  of 
«Uction,  Halaac  is,  of  coarse^  as  &r  v  iiivKiue  lemoTed  from  Tacitas. 
liftlHtureil  diffuscness  is  the  maix  unsi  nf  ^^  -scie,  laboured  conciseness 
of  the  other.      But  in  vcslkcir   iipf^r    ii  ^ie   skill  with  which  the 
uun't'xneuts  of  the  mind  aii£  -^  laHumf  xart  £x3dbited  working  under 
ibr  xTil  of  social  pbcDomcnsi.  il  -sa±   rjiiL  ksbls&c  exposition  of  the 
torriblc  tnith  c^  thin^rs.  ';aK7T  z3Sb>  »  <<itaai^  a  resemblance  between 
ibr  two  writcnk  as  iWr  csszt^  iismesi  iu  !OTh«:i>ns  which  they  set 
(homsc)v(«  to  |unt.     Xoje:.  lue^   sesn   jl   simmiaL  Bany  of  the  sanic 
fsuhii.     There  is  ii.   iiretL  :tfc  -aims    sninz?    n:  iTCfcOsring,   the  same 
nhftrunt\   of  tkonsh;  tfci  «□■&  Trmmhauff  if  ireso.  due  same  lack  of 
<*nvnho\t\  aWt  mk      '  Iwse  £C9W  iais  -ir  miL "  iMxres  Fenelon ;  the 
iii.sns.      'S^   s^  "He  laihUKT  iis^ween  Balzac  and 
3<iia.  wsR  insisidisu  of  supreme 
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lacnnlay,  '^The  great    source  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Cometly  is 

the  strong  belief  with  which  the  story  seems  to  be  told When 

we  read  Daiite,  the  poet  vanishes — we  are  listening  to  the  man  who 
ha»  returned  from  the  '  valley  of  the  dolorous  abyss/  we  seem  to  see 
the  dilated  eye  of  horror,  to  hear  the  shuddering  accents  with  which 
he  tells  his  tearful  tale."  *'  On  a  repete  }\  outrance/^  M.  C basics  remarksi 
"  que  M*  de  Balzac  etait  un  observateur ;  c'etait  mieux  ou  pis  ;  c^etaii 
nn  voyant/'     And  so  M.  St.  Beuve  : — 

"  Balzac  was,  so  to  speak,  inebriated  with  his  work*     From  his  youth  up,  he 

I  lived  in  it  and  never  left  it.    That  world,  half  the  result  of  observation,  hali'  of 

Icreiitionf  in  all  senses  of  the  word;  those  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 

[whom  he  had  endowed  with  life,  were  confounded  for  him   with  the  world   and 

^be  persona  of  real  life.     The  men  and  women  of  the  external  world  were  but 

Je  copy  of  his"own  creations  whom  he  used  to  see^  toquote»  to  talk  with,  upon 

occasion,  as  acqiiaintances  of  his  own  and  yours*      So  powerfully  and  dis- 

Kiinctly  had  he  clothed   them  with  flesh  and   blood,  that  once  placed  and  set  in 

'  action,  lie  aiid  they  never  left  one  another.     They  all  encompassed  him,  and   in 

momenta  of  enthusiasm  would  circle  about  him,  and  drag  him  into  that  immense 

round  of  the  ^  Comf^'die  Humaine/  which,  but  to  look  at  in  passing,  makes  us  dizzy, 

an  effect  that  its  author  was  the  first  to  experience,*** 

V     Dante,  as  we  read,  grew  lean  over  his  "  Divine   Comedy."      Balzac 
^wi>ote  his  "  Comedie  Humaine'*  "  not  only  with  his  thoughtj  but  with 
his  blood   and  with  his  muscles/'f  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^J^  his  robust  frame 
absolutely  worn  out  by  the  prodigality  of  his  intellectual  toil. 


t 


II. 


Such  then  by  general,  I  do  not  of  course  say  universal,  consent, 
onld  appear  to  be  the  position  of  Honore  de  Balzac  in  the 
literature  of  France.  The  most  inventive  brain  which  bis  country  has 
ever  produced,  he  holds,  in  this  respect  among  tVench  writers,  the 
place  which  Shakspeare  holds  among  oui*sehe8.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  19 
not  temerarious  to  assert  that  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Shakspeare,  the  best  substitute  for  one,  that  the  genius  of 
his  country  allows.  But  the  point  of  resemblance  between  him  and 
hakspeare  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  concerned  in  this 
icle,  and  which   brings   me  to  my  proper   subject,  is   not  invention. 

*  **CaiiAerie8  du  Luadi,''  vol.  ii.  p,  423.     His  eister,  Madame   Surville,  writes:  — 

*'I]  xiua«  coatait  lea  noaveltes  du  monde  de  'LACom^die   Humaine,*  ootnme  on  raooate 
eUea  du  niondc  ^-^ritable, 

"  8avtz  A'otis  qui  FtlLt  de  Vatideaesae  6potiae  t    Une  demoiselle  de  Grandville.     Ce«t  un 
Kcellent  r  1  /    .  1       ^^  Grandville*  aout  riches*  malgr^  ce  que  Diademoiselle  de 

eliofeiiill  tie. 

**  Si  quLi  t   _.       .- -   .    .  nmndiona  grftce  j>our  un  jeuae  liomme  en  train  de  se  pcidre 

it  pottt  une  pauvrc  leimnc  bien  mftlheure  use  dont  le  tristc  Bort  noua  inti^re&sait : 

"  Nc  iaV*tourdiFs^r7  jus  avec  vo»  senai bier  14^9,  la  v^rit<5  avunt  tout  j  ces  geuBlA  sont  faiblei, 
tlhabile^,  ii  arri  I'ttt  arriver,  t&nt  ijia  |>r»ur  cujc  I 

II  chcreba  I  in  p&rti  {four  MiUiiemoiBellG  CamiUe  do  Graudlieu,  et  rejetait  ions 

eux  tjMc  nous  I  mfi. 

*'CiB  g^ni»  ne  la  mdme  Bocic't^ile  luieard  aeul  poumtit  faire  ce  mariagc^et  oous 

cUvoiiK  n:<i-Y  -<.l»r»^ineiit  du   b>'L«n»-'l   'Irvna  noa  livrea :  )a  r^aLit6  aeule  juiititia 

ivj  imetqueL  uouaauirc^!* — fAVarfi,  vol,  xjtiv.p.  xl. 

t  "  -  avec  aa  pi  ,  maia  avec  ioa  aang  et  sea  muBclea.'* 

^Cmmrl*^  du  Lu^idi^  vul.  ii.  p.  421, 
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Shakspeare  is  not  merely  the  great  poet  of  human  nature  in  all  time. 
He  is  also  the  most  faithful  exponent  of  English  life  in  the  sixteentii 
century.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  his  works  are  documents  of  history 
of  the  highest  value,  and  from  this  point  of  view  only,  for,  as  I  need 
hardly  observe,  the  plays  called  historical  are,  critically  considered,  mere 
richauffh  of  babbling  chronicles.  It  was  the  work  of  this  supreme 
intellect,  among  so  much  else,  to  catch  in  his  magic  mirror  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  the  civilization  of  his  times,  and  by  a  divine  gift  to  fix 
them  in  his  pages,  ineffaceable  for  ever.  The  men  and  women  who  in 
stately  procession  troop  through  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  all  of  his 
own  age,  for  he  knew  no  other.  Whether  they  masquerade  in 
Homeric  chlaina  and  peplos,  in  Boman  toga  and  stola,  in  mediseval 
mail  and  wimple,  they  all  in  truth  belong  to 

"The  spacious  times  of  great  Blizabelh.*' 
Heine  justly  reckons  it  a  piece  of  right  good  fortune  that  Shakspeare 
came  just  when  he  did,  before  the  Puritans  had  "  rooted  up,  flower  by 
flower,  the  religion  of  the  past/'  while  "the  popidar  belief  of  the  Middle 
Ages — Catholicism — destroyed  in  theory,  yet  existed  in  all  its  enchant- 
ment, in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  upheld  itself  in  the  manners, 
fashions,  and  intuitions  of  men/'  His  plays  give  us  a  picture  of 
society,  with  its  mediaeval  order  still  subsisting  and  illuminated  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  of  chivalry.  They  are,  in  Heine's  admir- 
able phrase,  "a  proof  that  merry  England  once  really  existed," 
blooming  with  light  and  colour  and  joy,  which  have  long  passed  away. 
The  work  of  portraiture  which  Shakspeare  did  for  sixteenth-century 
England  accidentally  and  by  the  way,  Honore  de  Balzac  set  himself 
deliberately  to  do  for  nineteenth-century  France,  as  it  existed  under  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  artists  worked, 
as  in  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  us.  In  one  we  have  the 
unconscious  power  which  is  a  token  of  the  richest  exuberance  of 
health ;  in  the  other  the  restless  striving  and  panting  endeavour,  which 
speak  of  a  fevered  brain  and  a  diseased  heart.  In  Shakspeare  there 
is  a  pervading  freshness,  as  of  mountain  air — a  perfume,  as  of 

*•  Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses." 
In  Balzac  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  likened  to  that 
"  Egyptian  gale"  issuing  from  the  Bath  ball-room,  whose  pestilential 
vapours,  so  nearly  fatal  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bramble,  have  received  all  too 
minute  description  and  analysis  from  the  learned  pen  of  Tobias  Smollett. 
It  would  seem  to  be  "  evident  to  any  formal  capacity,"  that  in  judging 
of  an  author's  works,  the  purpose  which  he  avows  in  writing  them 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  purpose  assigned  may  not,  indeed, 
be  the  true,  the  chief,  or  the  sole  purpose  intended,  and  most  certainly 
will  not  have  been  the  only  purpose  seiTed.  Our  words  once  uttered, 
still  more  once  printed,  are  no  longer  ours.  Books  have  an  existence 
and  a  career  of  their  own,  quite  independent  of  the  writer's  volition. 
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'  Stillj  no  criticism  can  be  fair  or  really  scicntitic  which  neglects  the 
account  an  author  himself  gives  of  his  end  and  aim.  Thus,  if  we  would 
judge  rightly  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
their  author,  in  dedicating  them  to  Cfeorge  IV, ,  intimates  their  function 
as  being  to  **  amuse  hours  of  relaxation,  or  relieve  those  of  languor, 
pain,  and  anxiety/^  and  deems  that  "  the  success  they  are  supposed  to 
have  achieved'^  in  these  respects  *'  must  have  so  far  aided  the  warmest 
"wi&h  of  his  Majesty*s  heart  by  contributing,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
to  the  happiness  of  his  people,"  Theophile  Gautier,  less  modestly,  in 
Ws  preface  to  a  book*  where,  indeed,  modesty  has  no  place,  declares 
the  uses  of  a  novel  to  be  twofold — namely,  to  put  certain  thousands  of 
francs  into  the  pocket  of  the  author,  and  to  supply  more  amusing  read- 
ing than  is  offered  by  the  organs  of  utilitarianism,  virtue,  and  progress 
in  the  journalistic  press.  No  doubt  Honore  de  Balzac,  a  professed  man 
of  letters,  felt  the  force  of  the  dictum  attributed  to  Dryden,  that  those 
who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.  But  he  did  not  regard  his  pen 
as  a  mere  instrument  for  making  money ;  nor  was  it  his  aim  to  titillate 
the  popular  taste,  or  to  pander  to  the  prurient  instincts  of  mankind. 
"  One  day,^'  he  writes,  '^  people  will  know  that  no  two  centimes  have 
found  their  way  into  my  purse  which  have  not  been  hardly  and  labori- 
ously gained  j  that  praise  and  blame  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  me ; 
that  I  have  constructed  my  work  in  the  midst  of  cries  of  hate  and  dis- 
charges of  literary  musketry ;  and  that  I  proceeded  in  it  with  a  firm 
hand  and  an  unswerving  purpose/ 'f  When,  indeed,  Balzac  said  that  praise 
or  blame  were  quite  indifferent  to  him,  he  must  not  be  taken  quite 
literally ;  no  man  ever  more  keenly  hungered  after  fame ;  but  it  \% 
absolutely  true  that  he  kept  his  purpose  ever  before  him,  never  suffer* 
ing  himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  it  arbiino  popularu  aurae ;  and 
that  he  was  content  to  leave  his  literary  reputation  to  Time,  the  great 
udge4  "Construire  son  oeuvre"  was  his  abiding  thought,  and,  as  I 
>?e  said,  that  work  was  to  paint  the  civilization  of  his  age. 
This  was  the  great  idea  of  his  literary  life.  At  first,  as  he  tells  us 
iQ  the  Introduction  to  his  "  Comedie  Humaiue,^^  the  project  floated 
before  his  mind  like  a  dream,  vague,  unsubstantial,  illusory^ — *^a 
chimera  smUing  on  him,  just   showing  a  gUmpse  of  its  woman ^s  facej 

*  Mjulemotselle  de  Maupin. 

f  L«;ttei>  to  Madanie  Ilimaka  %  CEuvrta,  v«4.  xxiv  p.  381.  Miulame  Sarvilk*  tells  us 
L'aiDOur  qu'il  avait  iMjur  la  perfection  et  ton  prof'oud  respect  pour  eon  talent  et  |>otir 
paldio  lut  fireotf  peut  £tre  trc^t*  travailler  ce  style  ....  Ce  n'etait  qu'apr^  avoir  oorrtgd 
«iMQe6nv«meiit  oti£e  ou  doiuic  eprtuvea  d'line  tQ^mc  fcuillo  qu'il  doanait  le  Ixm  A  tirer, 
fcimt  attendu  par  lea  pauvri^  typographca  teUemeut  fati^gu^a  de  ces  correctioiiB  qii'iia  no 
pouvaieut  faire  chacun  qn'une  page  de  suite  de  lialzac.  Pendant  tia*il  deuiAndait  tant 
d'l^pieuves  de  la  memo  feuille  et  tpieiea  correctionB  diminuaieDt  de  beaucoup  le  prix  de  cea 
leuvrea,  on  Taccusait  de  tircr  tl  la  po^  et  de  fairo  du  inercantiliame  !'' — Ibtu,  p.  cxx- 

%  Hu  sister  tells  ua  that  he  woold  console  her  in  the  following  terms  when  sbe  was  dis' 
tressed  liv  attacks  made  upon  him :  *'  ^ea-vous  simitles  do  yoos  attrister  !  les  critiques 
peuvcDt-ils  rendre  mes  ccuvres  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  T  laisaons  faire  le  temps,  ce  grand 
[  jneticier ;  si  ces  gens  se  trompent,  le  public  le  verra  un  jour  ou  Fantre,  et  rinjustice 
I  profite  alort  ^  c^lui  qu'elle  a  maltraitS  ;  d'aillcurs,  ces  giierdleroa  de  Tart  touchent  juste 
I  quelquefois,  et  en  corrigeant  les  fatites  qu*ib  sijenaleut,  on  rend  I'ceuvre  meilJenTC ;  en  tin 
lite  compte^  je  leur  doia  de  la  reconnafMnnoe.** — (Euvres^  vol  xxiv.  p.  Ix. 
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and  then  spreading  its  wings^  and  taking  its  flight  back  to*  its 
fantastic  heayen/'  But  in  time  the  vision  took  shape^  proportion^  sab- 
stance.  To  embody  a  great  image  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  its 
men^  its  women^  and  its  things^  that  is,  of  its  persons  and  the  material 
representations  in  which  their  thoughts  found  expression,  such'  was 
the  dream  which  gradually  developed  into  a  project,  and  then  was  ever 
before  him  as  a  fixed  idea.  To  make  the  inventory  of  vices  and  virtues, 
to  bring  together  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  passions,  to  choose  the 
most  salient  facts  of  society,  to  paint  character,  to  compose  types  by 
uniting  homogeneous  traits,  and  so  to  write  that  side  of  the  history  of 
the  times  which  professed  historians  so  often  overlook — ^Uiis  is  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  task  to  which  he  set  himself.  Of  the  vastness  of 
that  task  he  was  fully  conscious.  Of  his  power  to  execute  it  he  never 
for  a  moment  doubted.  Human  nature  is  infinitely  varied.  Chance 
is  the  greatest  romancer  in  the  world.  "  Pour  6tre  fecond  il  n'y  a  que 
Tetudier.'^  Irrefragable  patience  and  invincible  courage  would,  indeed, 
be  required.  But  with  their  aid  he  should  achieve  a  monumental  work 
upon  nineteenth-century  France ;  such  a  work  as  the  world  in  vain 
desiderates  upon  the  civilization  of  ancient  Athens,  Rome,  Tyre,  Mem- 
phis, Persia,  India,  ''  le  tableau  de  la  societe  moul^  sur  le  vif,  avec 
tout  son  bien  et  tout  son  mal.'^*  This  is  the  character  in  which  Balzac 
presents  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  work :  not  as  a  mere 
faiseur  de  nouvelles,  but  as  an  hisiorien  de  mcBur».  And  it  is  thus  that 
I  propose  to  consider  him  in  this  article. 

III. 

The  "Comedie  Humainc,"  as  we  have  it  (for  with  Balzac's  other  writings 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned),  is  incomplete.  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tales  of  which  it  was  to  have  consisted,  only  eighty  were 
written,  when  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  fulness  of  his  suc- 
cess, with  the  "  fair  guerdon,^'  so  long  hoped  for,  just  gained,  the  "blind 
Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears''  made  her  inexorable  apparition,  cutting 
short  the  "  thin  spun  life"  with  the  too  vast  enterprise  which  hung  upon 
it.  But  the  fragment  of  his  vast  design  which  remains  to  us  is  colossal, 
filling,  as  it  does,  in  the  edition  definitive  of  his  works,  seventeen  royal 
octavo  volumes,  each  containing  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  closely- 
printed  pages.  His  novels,  as  he  ultimately  arranged  them,  are  grouped 
under  six  divisions,  "  Scenes,"  as  he  terms  them,  of  life's  poor  play.  First 
come  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee ;  then  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Pro- 
vince, Parisienne,  and  Politique;  and,  lastly,  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Militaire,  and  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne.  The  classification  appears  to  be 
to  some  extent  arbitrary.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  story  like  "  Modestc 
Mignon"  should  not  appear  among  the  Scenes  of  Provincial  Life,  or  a 
stoiy  like  "  Une  Fille  d'Evc*'  in  the  Scenes  of  Parisian  Life,  as  well 
as  in  the  Scenes  of  Private  Life,  to  which  these  two  tales  are 
*  (Euvres,  vol.  i. :  Avant-propos,  p.  7. 
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araigtied  by  the  author,  *  Balzac  insists^  however^  that  the  groups 
correspond  to  certain  general  ideas.  His  Scenes  of  Private  Life,  he 
tells  us,  represent  infancy,  youthj  and  their  faults,  as  the  Scenes 
of  Provincial  Life  depict  the  age  of  passions,  of  calculation,  of  interest 
and  ambition,  while  again  the  Scenes  of  Parisian  Life  oflTer  a  picture 
of  the  taste,  the  vices,  and  all  the  ckoses  effrmhs  excited  by  the 
civilisiatiou  {>eeuliar  to  capitals,  where  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil 
meet,  Each  of  these  divisions,  he  maintains,  has  its  local  colour;  and 
local  colour  with  Balzac  means  a  great  deal.  Then,  after  painting  social 
life  thus  under  its  three  ordinary  aspects,  he  passes  on  to  the  exceptional 
existences  of  political  life ;  thence  to  Scenes  of  War,  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  his  divisions;  and,  lastly,  to  Scenes  of  Country  Life,  which  he 
describes  as  being,  in  some  sort,  the  evening  of  the  "various  day"  through 
which  he  has  travelled.  Lastly,  to  serve  as  epilogue,  he  gives  us  his 
f^tudes  Philosophiques,  where  he  is  by  way  of  exliibiting  the  causes  of  all 
the  effects,  of  painting  the  ravages  of  thought  sentiment  by  sentiment. 
These  arc  the  frames,  or  rather  gallcricsj  to  use  his  own  expression^  in 
which  he  proposed  to  set  the  multitude  of  existences  born  of  Ms  creative 
brain — the  two  or  three  thousand  salient  figures  of  an  epoch  which  are, 
as  he  says,  the  sum  of  the  types  which  every  generation  presents.  Each  of 
his  novels  is  complete  in  itself.  But  many  of  the  principal  actors  come 
upon  the  stage  again  and  again  in  the  different  stories.  As  in  the 
real  world  we  see  them  in  the  several  periods  of  human  life,  in  the 
Taried  hues  of  circumstance,  in  the  different  relations  and  multiform 
aspects  of  social  existence.  This  incessant  reintroduction  into  his  tales 
of  the  same  characters,  so  severely  censured  by  many  of  his  earlier 
critics^  was  a  necessary  part  of  Balzac^s  plan*  And  it  is  a  signal  proof 
of  his  consummate  genius  that  it  was  possible  for  him  thus  to  give 
currency  to  the  coinage  of  his  brain.  Not  only  are  his  characters  so 
strongly  cast  that  once  seen  they  are  never  forgotten,  but,  by  an 
illusion  which  might  have  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  the  veri- 
similitude of  hie  work  is  increased  by  their  frequent  reappearance.  It 
is  as  natural  to  us  to  come  constantly  in  his  stories  upon  Rastignac  and 
Canalis,  Du  Tillet  and  Nucingeu,  De  Marsay  and  Montriveau,  Madame 
dc  Beauseant  and  Madame  d^Espard,  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Carigliano,  as  it  is  to  find  the  same  princes,  courtiers, 
and  magistrates,  great  ladies  of  the  court,  prSsidenies  and  bourgeoises, 
wits,  waniors,  and  financiers,  reappearing  volume  after  volume  in  St, 
Simon^s  immense  memoirs. 

The  best  introduction  to  the  *^  Comedie  Humaine'^  is  "  Le  Pere  Goriot/* 
because  in  it  we  meet,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  career,  many  of  the 
principal  personages  who  reappear  in  the  subsequent  scenes.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  author^s  powers,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  known  of  his  compositions.  '*  Le  Pere  Goriot  1**  Who  that  has 
^  read  this  terrible  story,  which  holds  among  Balzac's  novels  the  same 
H  place  as  ''  King  Lear''  among  Shakspeare's  plays,  has  not  felt  himself^ 
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from  the  first,  iu  the  grasp  of  the  great  enchanter  ?  You  '^  cannot 
choose  but  hear'*  as  he  unfolds  to  you  a  talc  far  more  Meml  and  hor* 
rible  than  that  wherewith  the  Ancient  Mariner  held  8i>eUbound  the 
wedding  guest.  It  is  worth  while  to  translate  the  page  with  which  he 
introduces  it — 

**Maclamo  Vauquer,  n^e  de  Conflaiis,  is  an  old  woman  who  for  fnr  u.i- 

kept  at  Paris  a  Pension  bourgeoise  in  the  Rue  Neuve-Sainte-G 
tween  the  Quartier  Latin  and   the   Faubourg  Saint-Marcd.     Tin  uj 

house,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Maison  Vauquer,  receivea  alikj  n  t, 
women^  young  and  oldj  and  never  have  slnndt^rous  tongues  found  occaiaiou  (o  , 
attack  the  morals  of  this  respectable  establishment.  It  is  true  tJuit  for  thirty 
years  no  young  j>erson  was  ever  seen  there ;  and,  indeed^  for  a  young  man  to  | 
bring  himself  to  live  there,  hip  family  must  make  him  a  very  slender  allowance. 
In  1819,  however — about  which  period  this  drama  opens — a  poor  you og  girl 
found  herself  residing  there.  Discredited  as  tlie  word  "drama**  is  by  the  per- 
verted and  tortuous  way  in  which  it  has  been  lavished  in  these  days  of  doloroui 
literature,  I  must  needs  make  use  of  it  here;  not  indeed  that  this  history  l»  in 
the  true  senste  dramatic ;  but  perhaps  when  it  is  ended,  some  teara  may  havr 
been  shed  over  it,  inter  inuros  el  extra.  Will  it  be  understood  outside  Parii ! 
One  may  doubt  it,  Tlie  peculiarities  of  this  scene,  full  of  detail  and  local 
colour,  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  save  between  the  butt^is  of  Montmartre  and  the 
heights  of  I^Iontrouge,  in  that  illustrious  valley  of  plaster  ever  ready  to  fall  aatl 
gutters  black  with  nnul;  that  valley  full  of  real  sufferings,  of  joys  often  ftti>e, 
and  ever  in  so  terrible  a  whirl  of  excitement,  that  only  something  quite  ahnonual 
can  produce  a  more  than  momentary  sensation »  Still,  one  meets  there,  firom 
time  to  time,  with  sorrows  to  which  the  agglomeration  of  virtues  and  ibices  lentia 
grandeur  and  solemnity.  At  the  view  of  them  egoism  and  self-interest  pause 
and  are  touched  with  pity;  but  the  impression  thus  produced  is  evanescent,  lilc« 
the  savour  of  a  delicious  t'niit  quickly  eaten.  The  car  of  civilization,  like  that  af 
Juggernaut^  although  there  are  hearts  lesa  easily  ground  to  powder  than  the 
rest,  which  for  a  moment  retard  it  and  clog  its  wheel,  soon  breaks  them;  and 
proceeds  on  its  victorious  course.  Just  so  will  you  do :  you  whoso  white  hand  holdi 
this  book :  you  who  plunge  into  the  soft  depths  of  your  easy  chair,  saying  to  yourself 
'  This  may  amuse  me,  perhaps.'  After  having  read  the  story  of  the  secret  misfortunr* 
of  Pere  Goriot,  you  will  dine  with  an  excellent  appetite,  attributing  your 
insensibility  to  the  author,  taxing  him  with  exaggeration :  charging  him  with 
poetry.  Ah  !  be  assured  this  drama  i^  no  fiction^  no  romance.  All  is  true :  89 
true  that  each  may  recognize  the  elements  of  it  in  himself:  in  his  own  bean 
perhaps." 

This  is,  as  it  were,  the  overture.  The  curtain  draws  up  and  discloses  the 
Maison  Vauquer,  "  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Rue  Ncu%*e  Stc.  Gene- 
vieve, at  the  spot  where  the  ground  sinks  towards  the  Rue  d^Arbalete  by  so 
sudden  and  stiff  a  descent  that  horses  rarely  go  up  and  down  it."  "  Thi* 
circumstance/' the  novelist  eonttuues,  '* is  favourable  to  the  ailence  wtiioh 
reigns  in  the  streets  perclied  between  the  dome  of  Vol  dc  Grace  and  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon^  two  edifices  which  change  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  yellow  tone  whicli  they  give  it,  cajsting  everything  into  aluidc 
by  the  several  tints  thrown  from  their  cupolas.  The  pavements  iirc  dry  : 
there  is  neither  water  nor  mud  in  the  gutters:  grass  grows  along  the  w^U« 
Even  the  lightest-heai'ted  passer-by  grows  grave  there.  The  notsc  of  a 
carriage  is  an  event :  the  houses  arc  melancholy,  the  walls  pri»oii-Uke« 
A  stray  Parisiau  would  sec  there  only  middle-class  boarding-honsei  or 
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stuiiLioas^  abodes  of  poverty  or  ennuis  of  moribaud  age  or  joyous  youtli 
enforced  to  toil.  No  quarter  of  Paris  is  more  horrible*  nor,  let  us  add, 
less  known.  The  Rue  NeuveSte.  Genevieve  above  all  is  like  a  frame  of 
bronze^  the  only  one  congruous  to  this  narrative,  for  which  no  colours 
are  too  sombre^  no  ideas  too  sad,  to  attune  the  mind,  as  when  the  light 
of  day  grows  less  and  less,  and  the  song  of  the  guide  dies  away,  what 
time  the  traveller  descends  to  visit  the  catacombs.  Apt  comparison  I 
Who  shall  decide  winch  is  the  more  horrible  spectacle — withered  hearts 
or  empty  skulls  !^' 

The  Maison  Vauquer  is  the  catacomb  to  which  Balzac  guides  his 
readers  in  ^^  Le  Pere  Goriot  :^'  and  he  proceeds  to  lavi&li  upon  it  his  usual 
wealth  of  description,  until  the  ignoble  boarding-house  stands  before 
our  eyes  in  its  squalid  completeness  as  vividly  as  it  stood  before  his. 
Stroke  after  stroke  paints  for  us  its  exterior,  and  then  he  brings  us  to  the 
glass  door  armed  with  the  shrill  alarm  belt  We  peep  through  before 
we  enter,  and  see  the  arcade  painted  iu  green  on  the  wall^  and  the 
statue  of  Cupid  with  all  the  varnish  peeling  off.  Then  we  go  in  and 
make  our  way  to  the  Baton,  We  survey  its  well-worn  horsehair 
chairs,  its  empty  grate,  and  chimney*piece  adorned  with  ancient  artificial 
flowers  and  vulgar  clock  in  bluish  marble ;  its  barred  windows,  and 
walls  hung  with  paper  representing  scenes  from  Telemachus^  with  the 
classical  personages  coloured,  and  meanwhile  our  nostrils  arc  saluted 
with  that  "  odeur  de  pension,^'  for  which  human  speech  has  no  one 
epithet :  '*  elle  sent  le  renfcrmc  le  moisi,  la  ranee ;  die  donne  froid  \ 
elle  est  humide  au  nez  ;  die  peuetre  les  vStements ;  elle  a  le  gout  d^un 
salle  ou  I'on  a  diue ;  elle  pue  le  service,  Toffice,  Thospice/'  Still 
this  room  is  elegant  and  perfumed^  as  a  boudoir  should  be^  compared 
with  the  Balle  a  manger^  where  we  are  introduced  to  Madame  Vauquer 
and  her  petmonnuires^ —  Madame  Vauquer  with  her  cat,  her  face 
fresh  as  a  first  autumn  frost,  her  nose  like  a  parrot's  beakj  her 
wrinkled  eyes,  her  fat  dimpled  hands,  her  expression  varying  from  the 
grimace  peculiar  to  ballet-dancers  to  the  sour  scowl  of  the  usurer ;  her 
little  tulle  cap  with  a  band  of  false  hair  all  awry,  her  slippers  down  at 
heels  J  whose  whole  person  explains  the  boarding-house,  just  as  the 
boarding-house  implies  her  person.  Her  jjvtmonnmres  are  seven 
in  number.  Poor  Victorine  Taillefer,  motherless,  and  disowned  by  her 
wealthy  father,  with  her  kind  guardian,  Madame  Couture,  who  takes  her 
to  mass  every  Sunday  and  to  confession  every  fortnight,  so  as,  at  all 
events,  to  make  a  good  girl  of  her.  M.  Poirctj  who  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  donkeys  of  our  great  social  mill,  some  pivot  upon  which 
had  turned  public  misfortunes  or  scandals ;  one  of  those  men  of  whom, 
as  we  see  them,  we  say,  *'And  yet  such  men  must  be."  Mademoiselle 
Michonueau,  with  her  chilling  white  aspect,  her  stunted,  menaciog 
form,  her  shrill,  grasshopper-like  voice  :  Vautrin,  the  man  of  forty,  with 
dyed  whiskers,  large  shoulders,  ample  che-st,  great  muscular  development 
and  deep  bass  voice,  whose  features,  streaked  with  premature  wrinkles. 
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arc  siguificaQt  of  a  hardness  out  of  keeping  ik 
gaging  manners;  always  gay  and  obliging^ 
every  one  with  dread^  his  eye  seeming  to  go  to 
tions^  all  consciences^  all  feelings ;  knowing  all  a 
the  sea^  France^  foreign  parts^  business^  men^  eve 
the  prisons  ;  ever  ready,  if  a  lock  happened  to  b 
right  with  the  remark^  ^^  Ca  me  connait !''  He  is  ] 
in  disguise,  known  at  the  galleys  as  "  Trompe-la-! 
most  powerful  and  terrible  of  Balzac^s  creations, 
de  Rastignac,  with  his  Southern  face,  his  fair 
and  blue  eyes,  his  manner  and  air  speaking  of  \ 
and  sacred  affections  of  his  home  life  still  strong 
corrupted.  He  is  reading  for  the  bar,  and  livii 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  which  his  family, 
trive  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  send  him. 
P^rc  Goriot,  who  had  come  to  the  pension  in  II 
plate  and  a  well-furnished  wardrobe;  taking 
the  house,  and  paying  his  hundred  francs  a  mon 
a  man  to  whom  a  few  louis  more  or  less  were 
his  hair  daily  powdered  by  the  hairdresser  of  1 
indulging  in  the  best  macaw  regardless  of  expens 
in  those  days  and  a  person  of  consideration.  Ba 
and  plate  disappear ;  his  fine  raiment  wears  out, 
moves  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second,  and  thcB 
on  the  third.  His  hair  is  no  longer  powdere 
no  loDger  used.  The  light  of  prosperity  dies 
grows  sadder  every  day;  it  is  the  most  desolate  o: 
that  wretched  table.  'Sia  pension  sinks  to  forty- 1 
his  consideration  sinks  in  proportion.  He  is  nc 
Pere  Goriot,  and  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  si 
other  boarders — "  une  pauvre  creature  rebutee,  ui 
plcuvaient  les  plaisanteries.'^  Handsome  womei 
visit  him  now  and  again,  and  he  is  generally  s 
himself  by  clandestine  vices.  These  are  the  ini 
qucr's  pension,  but  there  are  certain  pensionnair 
most  part  subscribe  only  to  the  dinner,  which  cos 
The  most  notable  among  them  is  Horace  Biai 
hospital,  and  one  day  to  be  a  great  light  of  me 
special  friend  of  Rastignac  and  a  very  favourite 
It  is  the  hour  of  dejetlner  at  the  Pension  Van 
assembling  in  the  fetid  salle  a  manner,  and  yoi 
from  his  law  class,  fuU  of  a  ball  to  which  he  hi 
night,  at  the  house  of  a  very  great  lady,  Ms 
whom  he  is  related.  He  had  met  there  a  love 
divine  creature,  of  whom  he  gives  a  glowing 
they  believe  it  ? — he  is  quite  sure  he  has  seen 
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lone  and  ou  foot  in  the  by  no  means  fashionable  neighbaurliootl  of  the  iluc 
dc  Gres.  "  No  doubt  she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Gob^eck  the  money- 
lender/' Vautrin  suggests;  and  then  he  adds,  making  a  shrewd  guess  upon 
the  strength  of  a  bit  of  information  he  had  surreptitiously  picked  up, 
"  Your  Countess  is  called  Anastasie  de  Restaud,  and  lives  in  the  Rue 
du  Helder.  Rummage  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  Paris  and  yea 
will  find  the  usurer  there  in  the  first  place>  the  lover  only  in  the 
second/'  Rastiguac  is  astonished^  and  strange  to  say^  Pere  Goriot 
looks  uneasy,  "  Ah,  yes/'  Vautrin  further  remarks^  "  yesterday  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  at  the  Duchess's ;  to-day  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
at  the  discounter's.  Voila  les  Parutennes,  If  their  husbantU  can't 
supply  means  for  their  luxe  €jfrefi6e  they  sell  themselves ;  if  they  can't 
do  that  they  would  disembowel  their  own  mothers  to  find  wherewith  to 
make  a  show.  CofinUj  connu  /''  In  tlie  course  of  the  day  Rxstignac 
goes  to  call  upon  Madame  de  Restaud,  whom  he  finds  with  her  husband 
and  M.  Maxime  de  Trailles  (for  in  this  miha^e  there  is  a  mariage  h 
troin),  and  is  well  received,  upon  the  strength  of  his  relationship  to 
Madame  de  Beauseant,  until  he  happens  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Pere 
Goriut,  whom  he  had  noticed  leaving  the  house  by  the  back  stairs  as  he 
was  entering  it.  The  effect  is  like  that  which  is  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  Shortly  afterwards  Eugene  de  Eastig* 
nac  takes  his  leave,  very  much  astonishctl  and  very  much  out  of  conceit 
with  himself,  and  pays  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Madame  de  Beauseaut,  who 
is  herself  in  trouble,  For  three  years  there  has  existed  between  her 
and  the  Marqids  d'Ajuda-Pinto  what  Balzac  calls  "  line  de  ces  liaisons 
inuocents  qui  out  tant  d'attraits  pour  Ics  personncs  ainsi  liees  qu'elles 
ne  peuvent  supporter  personne  en  tiers/'  and  now  M.  d'Ajuda-Pinto  is 
about  to  be  married,  All  Paris,  except  Madame  de  Beauseant,  knows 
that  the  banns  are  to  be  published  next  day,  and  while  Rastignac  is 
there  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  calls  and  enlightens  her  dear  ClaiVs 
ignorance  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  candid  friend.  The  young  man  listens 
tu  a  page  of  biting  epigrams  hidden  under  the  affectionate  phrases  of 
the  two  women,  and  receives  the  first  lesson  of  his  Parisian  education. 
Then  he  tells  them  of  his  own  misadventure  at  Madame  de  Hestaud's, 
and  leanis  from  Madame  de  Beauseaut  that  the  lovely  Countess  is  Pere 
Qoriot's  daugliter.  There  is  another  daughter,  Delphi uc,  married  tu  the 
Baron  de  Nucingcn,  a  rich  Alsacian  financier  ;  the  father  is  passionately 
devoted  to  both,  and  both  are  ashamed  of  him,  and  have  denied  him. 

"  Deny  their  own  father  !"  Eugene  exclaims  in  horror. 

*'  Yes,"  Madame  dc  Beauseaut  explains ;  '^  their  own  father,  and  a 
good  father,  wbo  has  given  each  of  them  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
firtinos  to  make  them  happy  and  to  marry  them  well,  keeping  for  himself 
an  income  of  some  eight  or  tea  thousand  crowns,  for  he  supposed  that 
his  daughters  would  always  be  his  daughters,  that  he  would  have  two 
homesi  where  he  would  be  adored  and  taken  care  of.  In  two  years  his 
Bona-in-law  banbhed  him   from   their  society   as   though   he   were  the 
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lowest  uf  wretches/'  Arid  then  the  Ducliesjii 
old  vermicelli  maker — Loriot,  Doriot,  or 
heeu  president  of  his  section  during  the  Revok 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  after  the  manner 
by  selling  flour  at  ten  times  its  cost  price, 
of  his  daughters,  whom  he  adored,  and  for 
marriages.  Under  the  Empire  his  sons-in-* 
when  the  Restoration  came,  how  could 
in  the  salon  of  the  noble  or  the  banker? 
eerned  that  his  daughters  were  ashamed  of  himj 
self  for  them.  lie  banished  himself  from  theii 
saw  ihem  content,  he  knew  that  he  had  done 
them  everything;  for  twenty  years  he  had  givcfl 
heart;  in  one  day  he  had  given  them  his  forti 
squeezed,  they  have  thrown  the  rind  into  th( 
it  every  day/^  the  Duchess  continues,  '^  and  in  i 
glancing  at  her  friend.  '*  Notre  cceur  est  nn 
coup,  vous  Stes  rniu^i/'  ''It  is  an  infamous 
Beauseant  exclaims.  "  Infamous !  no/^  the  I 
goes  its  own  way,  that  is  all.  The  world  ia^y 
remain  above  it*"  ^| 

The  Duchess  takes  her  leave,  and  ^Madame  M 
the  humour  for  moralizing,  discourses  to  Eug|| 
its  corruption,  its  vanity,  and  its  pitilessuea 
calculate,  the  greater  will  be  your  success.  Yoii 
tiouer  or  a  \dctim.  Such  is,  in  substance,  her  ] 
M.  Vautrin  unfolds  to  the  student  his  phUosop 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  great  lu 
Paris  is  a  slough,  and  a  very  curious  slough, 
splashed  in  a  carriage  are  respectable  people  (one 
*'  gigmen**),  and  those  who  get  splashed  on  foot  ai 
mififortune  to  take  some  trifle  oft'  a  hook  and  yoil 
dock,  as  a  curiosity.  Steal  a  million,  and  you  af 
as  a  virtue.  And  you  pay  thirty  millions  of  | 
and  magistrates  to  keep  up  that  morality.  Ch^ 
and  vice  arc  mere  names  is  the  cardinal  point  o^ 
this  sage  of  the  galleys.  *'  Do  you  know,"  he 
you  make  your  way  here  in  Paris  ?  By  the  dl 
address  of  corruption.  Mere  honesty  is  of  no  ui 
adds,  parenthetically,  "  Jc  nc  parle  pas  de  ces  pat 
font  Ic  besoguc  sans  ^tre  jamais  recompense  de  1 
nomme  la  coufrcric  des  savates  du  bon  Dieu> 
dans  toute  la  tleur  de  sa  betise :  mais  \h  est 
grimace  do  ces  braves  gens  si  Dieu  nous  faisa 
de  s'absentcr  au  jugement  dernier/'  The 
hulksi  he  maintains,  arc  of  precisely  the  sai 
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lead  to  the  moj^t  sublime  heights  of  political  or  railitary  life.  His  la-^t 
counsel  is,  "  Don^t  be  more  tenacious  of  your  opinions  than  of  your 
word.  When  there  is  a  demand  for  them — sell  them.  A  man  who 
boasts  of  never  changing  his  opinions  is  like  a  man  who  should  engage 
always  to  go  in  a  straight  line — a  simpleton  who  believes  in  infallibility. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  principles ;  there  are  only  events :  there 
are  no  such  things  as  laws ;  there  are  only  circumstances,  A  wise  man 
embraces  events  and  circumstances  to  shape  them  to  his  own  ends.  If 
there  were  such  things  as  principles  and  fixed  laws,  would  nations  put 
them  on  and  off  as  we  change  a  shirt  ?  A  man  is  not  called  upon  to 
be  wiser  than  a  whole  people.  The  man  who  has  rendered  the  least 
service  to  France  is  a  fetish,  highly  honoured  because  he  has  always  seen 
things  in  red*  The  utmost  he  is  good  for  is  to  put  in  the  Conserva- 
toire among  the  machines,  labelled  La  Fayette,  while  the  Prince,  whom 
everyone  throws  a  stone  at^  and  who  despises  humanity  enough  to  throw 
in  its  face  {pour  iui  cracker  en  visat/e)  as  many  oaths  as  it  asks  for^  has 
prevented  the  partition  of  France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna :  he  has 
deserved  crowns  :  people  throw  mud  at  him/'  Such  are  some  of  the 
pleadings  of  M.  Vautrin ;  and  the  cynicism  of  the  world,  as  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  itj  teaches  the  young  man  the  same  lesson  which  had 
revolted  him  when  it  came  from  the  coarse  lips  of  the  disguised  convict. 
The  novelist  traces  with  supreme  skill,  bow  by  a  sort  of  fatality 
the  least  events  of  Rastignac's  life  combined  to  urge  him  to  the  career 
"  where,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  must  slay  or  be  slain,  deceive  or  be 
deceived  ;  at  the  barrier  of  which  he  must  lay  down  his  conscience.  Ids 
heart,  put  on  a  mask,  use  men  pitilessly  as  pieces  of  the  game,  and, 
as  at  Laccdacmon,  seize  fortune  unobserved  to  merit  the  crown/^  The 
contrast  between  the  splentlour  of  the  great  world  into  which  he  has 
found  his  way  through  his  cousin  Madame  de  Beaiiseant,  and  the 
squalor  of  the  Maison  Vauquer,  overpowers  him.  His  imagination  in- 
spires his  heart  with  a  thousand  bad  thoughts.  He  sees  life  as  it  is : 
law  and  morality  impotent  among  the  rich,  and  wealth  the  uUima  ratio 
mundh  "  Vautrin  is  right/'  he  says  to  himself  j  "  fortune  is  virtue/' 
Vautrin  indeed  has  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  him,  and  is  willing  to  serve 
him  more  effectually  than  by  mere  precept.  Poor  Victor! qc  Taillefer's 
modest  eyes  have  revealed  to  that  terrible  observer  the  tender  interest 
with  which  the  handsome  young  man  has  inspired  her*  Why  should 
they  not  make  a  match  of  it  ?  He  charges  himself  with  her  fortune,  a 
modest  percentage  on  whicli  Rastignac  will  hardly  grudge  him.  And 
so,  assuming  the  rdle  of  Providence,  he  arranges  a  duel  in  which  Victo- 
rine's  only  brother  is  killed  by  a  military  bravo,  whereupon  she  becomes 
the  heiress  to  the  millions  of  her  father,  who  hastens  to  reconcile  himself 
to  her.  Kastignac  slirinks  back  with  horror  from  the  alliance  so  con- 
siderately planned,  and  just  at  that  moment  Vautrin  is  arrested  as  an 
escaped  convict,  through  the  agency  of  Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  and 
returns  to  the  galleys  for  a  season^ 
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Scr  carriage  to  make  his  toilette  as  sooa  as  posaiblCj  and  come  back  to 
take  her  to  Madame  de  Beauseant's.  He  went  ofiF  to  dress^  the  narra- 
tive continues,  making  tbe  saddest,  the  most  diacouragiDg  reflectioiis. 
Tlic  world  seemed  to  him  an  ocean  of  mud,  in  which  a  man  sank  vip  to 
his  neck  if  he  once  set  foot  in  it.  He  had  seen  the  three  expressions 
of  Society  ;  Obedience,  Struggle,  and  Revolt ;  the  Family,  the  World,  and 
Vautrin.  And  he  dared  not  take  liis  part.  Obedience  was  tiresome : 
Revolt  impossible :  Struggle  doubtful.  The  education  which  he  is 
receiving  is  already  bearing  its  fruits.  Already  his  love  is  tinged  with 
egotism.  His  tact  enables  him  to  see  into  Dclpbine's  heart.  He  feels 
that  she  is  capable  of  going  to  the  ball  over  her  father's  body.  And  he 
has  neither  the  strength  to  reason  with  her,  nor  the  courage  to  displease 
her,  nor  the  virtue  to  quit  her.  As  lie  drives  to  the  Hfttel  de  Beauseant 
with  this  beautiful  and  elegant  woman,  he  is  sUent  and  moody.  Del- 
phine  asks  him  what  ails  him.  He  replies,  *^  The  death-rattle  of  your 
father  is  in  my  ears/'  and  he  recounts  with  the  warm  elociuence  of  youth 
'*  the  ferocious  action''  to  which  Madame  de  Restaud's  vanity  had  urged 
her,  and  the  crisis  which  Pere  Goriot's  last  act  of  devotion  had  brought 
on.  Delphine's  tears  fall ;  but  she  quickly  driea  them.  '^  Je  vais  6tre 
laide,  peusait  elle." 

While  his  daughters  are  dancing,  Pere  Goriot  lies  dying*  I  do  not 
know  anything  in  literature  more  full  of  horror  than  the  account  of 
that  death.  Bianchon  watches  by  him  through  the  uight.  The  one 
thought  in  his  wandering  mind  is  his  daughters.  He  calls  them  by 
their  names.  He  says  a  thousand  times,  "  Elhs  dan^ent  ;  eiie  a  sa  robe/' 
'^  II  me  faisait  plcurer,  \e  diable  m'emporte  I"  Bianchou  confesses  to 
Bastignac,  who  comes  in  when  the  next  day  is  well  advanced,  his  mind 
full  of  the  splendour  of  the  fete  of  the  previous  night.  He  sits  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  dying  man's  pallet  in  that  squalid  garret,  and  listens 
to  his  wandering  talk.  For  him,  to  die  is  never  to  see  his  daughters 
again.  That  for  him  is  helL  But  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it 
idnee  their  mairiage  !  And  then  he  goes  back  to  the  old  days  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Jusiennc,  when  they  were  children — *^  qnand  eiie»  ne  rauonnakni 
pas"  Ah,  why  could  they  not  always  remain  little  !  He  has  given 
them  all  he  had,  and  they  leave  him  to  die  alone.  Had  he  kept  his 
money,  they  would  be  there :  they  and  their  husbands  and  their 
children — tears  in  their  eyes,  and  kisses  on  his  check.  Money  gives 
everything  :  even  daughters.  And  then  he  recalls  the  early  days  of 
their  married  life,  when  there  was  always  a  place  for  him  at  their 
tables,  and  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  and  their  husbands  treated  him 
with  consideration,  for  he  still  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  possessed 
something.  Ah,  how  well  he  remembers  the  firat  time  when  a  look 
of  Anastasie's  told  him  that  he  had  uttered  some  bSlhe  which 
^^  humiliated  her.  The  pain  of  dying  is  as  nothing  to  the  pain  which 
^m  that  look  gave  him.  And  Delphine,  too  I  £ven  Delphine  grew  to  be 
^m    4i8hamed  of  him.    Since  the  day  that  their  eyes  ceased  to  shine  upon  him,  it 
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has  bceu  all  winter  for  him.  Annoyance^  humiliation^  insult — ^he  has  swal- 
lowed all!  "Venez,  venez,  mes  ch^ries,  venez  encore  me  baiser,  un  dernier 
baiser^  le  viatique  de  votre  pere,  qui  priera  Dieu  pour  vous^  qui  lui 
dira  que  vous  avez  ete  bonnes  fiUes,  qui  plaidera  pour  vous  V^  They 
come  not.  Anastasie  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  dispute  with  her 
husband  j  Delphine  has  taken  cold  at  the  ball^  and  is  afraid  of  a 
"  fluxion  dc  poitrine."  Bianchon  and  Rastignac  lift  the  old  man  up 
to  adjust  him  in  his  miserable  bed.  His  eyes  no  longer  see ;  but 
their  hot  tears  dropping  on  his  face  wake  up  a  gleam  of  consciousness 
in  him.  He  thinks  they  are  his  daughters.  "  Nasie,  Fifine,"  he  cries, 
and  seizes  convulsively  the  young  men's  hair.  '^  Ah,  mes  anges  !"  he 
murmurs ;  and,  with  these  words,  he  passes  away.  "  Sentiment 
supreme  que  le  plus  horrible,  le  plus  involontaire  des  mensonges 
exaltait  une  derniere  fois  V^ 

The  Pere  Goriot  has  a  pauper's  funeral.  Bianchon  buys  his  co65n 
at  the  hospitaL  It  is  purchased  there  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Eugene 
places  on  his  breast  a  medallion  which  the  old  man  always  wore  next 
his  heart.  It  contains  locks  of  bis  daughters'  hair  when  they  were 
children,  innocent  and  pure,  ^^  et  ne  raisonnaient  pas,''  as  he  said  in  his 
agony.  A  priest,  a  choir-boy,  and  a  beadle  attend  to  the  devotional 
part  of  the  interment,  "  a  service  of  twenty  minutes — a  psalm,  the 
Libera,  the  De  Profundis — as  much  as  could  be  had  for  seventy  francs 
in  times  when  religion  is  not  rich  enough  to  pray  gratis."'  Two  empty 
carriages,  with  due  blazonings,  represent  the  old  man's  sons-in-law,  wh6 
have  left  the  two  young  men  to  pay  the  expenses.  The  day  is  falling. 
A  damp,  depressing  twilight  is  setting  in.  Rastignac  looks  at  the 
grave  which  the  gravediggcrs  are  filling  up,  and  drops  upon  it  the  last 
pure  tear  of  youth.  From  the  high  ground  of  the  cemetery  he  surreys 
Paris,  where  the  evening  lights  are  just  beginning  to  shine.  His  eyes 
rest  almost  greedily  between  the  Place  Vendomc  and  the  Dome  of  the 
Invalides,  where  lives  the  beau  monde  which  he  had  wished  to  enter. 
He  says  grandiosely,  *'  A  nous  deux  maiutenant !"  And  by  way  of 
opening  his  campaign  against  Society,  he  goes  to  dine  with  Madame  de 
Nucingen. 

IV. 

'^  Le  Pere  Goriot"  is  a  good  specimen  of  Balzac's  best  work.  No- 
where is  his  observation  keener,  his  colouring  bolder,  his  diagnosis 
more  divinatory.  Nowhere  do  we  find  in  more  ample  measure  what 
St.  Bcuvc  happily  calls  "  cette  efflorescence  de  la  vie  par  laquelle  il 
donne  ^  tout  le  sentiment  de  la  ^-ic  et  fait  frissonner  la  page  meme." 
And,  as  M.  Taine  justly  observes,  while  each  character  is  marked  by  the 
strongest  individuality,  and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  general 
conceptions,  the  pure  abstractions  which  metaphysical  novelists  muffle  up 
with  the  names  and  conditions  of  men,  who  does  not  discern  throush 
the  details  which  constitute  personality  and  make  up  life,  an   abridg- 
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of  one  great  side  of  the  history  of  the  age — na}%  of  the  pereu- 
mal  history  of  the  hiioian  heart?  The  story  leaves  Rastiguac  at  the 
threshold  of  his  career.  He  plays  a  great  part  in  the  **  Comedie 
Humaine/^  and  at  last  rises  to  he  MiniBter  and  Peer  of  Prance, 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrinj"  in  which  he  unfolds  for  the 
benefit  of  a  friend  the  lessons  taaght  him  by  his  experience.  What 
fools  call  intrigue  and  moralists  dissipation— well,  he  has  found  that  it 
pays.  Fit  for  everything  and  good  for  nothing,  as  lazy  as  a  lobster»  he 
attains  all  his  ends.  The  world  takes  a  man  at  his  own  valuation. 
Push  yourself  enough,  and  it  makes  room  for  you.  Puff  yourself 
enoughj  and  it  believes  in  you.  Dissipation  is  a  political  system. 
Reckless  extravagance  (manr/er  $a  forlune),  a  speculation,  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  funds,  pleasures,  protectors,  acquaintances.  The 
merchant  risks  a  million,  toils  for  twenty  years,  and  ends,  very  likely, 
in  bankruptcy  without  a  shilling  or  a  friend.  The  man  of  the  world 
who  knows  its  secret  springs  turns  them  to  his  own  profit,  and  mean- 
while — lives.  Should  he  lose  his  money,  he  has  friends,  reputation,  yes, 
mud  money  too,  to  fall  back  on.  Such  is  the  real  morality  of  the  age 
as  Rastignac  has  learnt  it.  Probity  in  men  !  The  De  Marsays  and 
Nucingens,  the  De  Trailles  and  Du  TJlets,  have  taught  him  at  what  to 
rate  it.  Modesty  in  women  !  Delphiue  and  Anastasie,  nay,  the  Duchesse 
de  Langeais  and  the  V'icomtes<e  de  Beaiis^ant  being  judges,  is  it  not 
a  virtue  fastened  on  with  pins  ?  These  are  among  the  most  notable 
types  of  Parisian  society  in  Bakae's  pages.  The  Duchess  is  the  chief 
figure  in  a  novel  which  bears  her  name.  Madame  de  Beauseant  h  the 
wretched  heroine  of  "La  Femme  Abandonn^e.^^  Madame  de  Rcstaud, sadly 
changed  since  Eugene  .first  saw  her  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  and 
guilty  happiness,  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  exceedingly  powerful 
tale  called  '^  Gobseck,'*'  where  we  behold  the  usurer  at  his  trade.  De 
MaiTay,  Du  TiUet,  De  Trailles,  and  Nucingen  with  his  marvellous 
patois,  are  familiar  figures  in  the  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisieune,^*  wlicre 
a  whole  story,  "La  Maison  Nucingen,"  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
devices  by  which  the  Alsatian  capitalist  preys  upon  society.  But  Balzac 
aspired  to  paint  the  life  of  the  great  capital  in  all  its  aspects.^  The 
demi-monde  is  depicted  by  him  no  less  fully  and  vividly  than  the  beau  monde. 
The  Parisian  courtesan,  with  her  furious  thirst  for  every  species  of  swift 
gratification,  her  mania  for  destruction,  her  absolute  blindness  to  the 
morrow,  her  concentration  of  her  existence  in  the  passing  hour,  lives 
for  us  in  the  person  of  Coralie,  of  Florine,  of  Esther.  Not  less  vivid  in 
his  picture  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  it  is  to  two  characters  drawn  from 
this  class,  M.  and  Madame  Marnefic,  that  we  must  go  for  the  most 
terrible  t}^es  of  cynical  corruption  :  they  are  peerless  in  their  infamy, 

''Unutterable,  aliotninable,  aod worse 
Than  fabkft  yet  bave  feigned/* 


*  "  J'anr.ai  pdiit  ]e  grand  motifltre  modeme  soiit  toutes  aes  facet," — (Eutrxf,  vol.  Kxiw^ 
7381. 
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the  putrescent  atmosphere  in  which  they  exist  see 
clothes  and  one's  hair^  nay^  to  penetrate  to  one^s 
after  reading  of  them  is  (in  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase) 
ning  water^  put  on  change  of  raiment^  and  be 
Balzac's  picture  of  Parisian  journalism  is  a  fiti 
pictures  of  Parisian  lust.  In  the  one^  as  he 
ruption  of  the  flesh;  in  the  other  the  corn 
"  Obscure,  disgusting,  brutal,  cut-throat/'  were  tl 
late  Mr.  Dickens  to  the  newspapers  of  the  I 
Fifty  dollars,  as  he  judgedi  would  at  any  time 
representation  into  sickening  praise.  Balzac, 
press  in  the  same  year,  expresses  himself  in  y< 
the  description  which  Etienne  Lousteau,  himsel 
'^  la  vie  litteraire''  to  young  Lucien  de  Rubempi 
more  presently,  is,  on  several  accounts,  wo: 
abbreviated,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  *  Outside  the  world  of  letters  ....  there  is  not  on 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  horrible  Odyssey  by  whicl 
call — according  to  the  diverse  kinds  of  talent — popi 
fame,  celebrity,  public  favour,  those  different  rings  ol 
glory,  and  are  never  a  substitute  for  it.  This  fame,  o 
is  almost  always  a  prostitute,  crowned.  Yes;  for 
literature,  she  is  like  the  poor  girl  who  shivers  at  the 
the  literature  of  the  second  class  she  is  the  kept  m: 
famed  purlieus  of  journalism,  and  to  whom  I  serve  ; 
happy  literature  of  success  she  is  the  courtesan,  insol 
her  own  luxuriously  furnished  apartment,  pays  taxes, 
men,  treats  and  evil  entreats  them,  has  her  liveries, 
her  thirsty  creditors  waiting.  Ah !  those  to  whom  sh< 
and  now  is  to  you,  a  white-robed  angel,  with  many-co 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  flaming  sword,  with  somei 
mythological  abstraction  which  lives  at  the  bottom 
virtuous  girl  in  tha  banishment  of  a  suburb,  whose  on 
clear  light  of  virtue  by  the  efforts  of  a  noble  couraj 
heaven  with  a  spotless  character — when  she  docs 
violated,  and  forgotten,  with  a  pauper's  funeral ; — the 
in  bronze,  and  with  hearts  still  warm  under  the  sno^ 
rare  in  the  place  which  yon  see  at  our  feet,'  said  he 
city,  from  which  the  smoke  was  rising  at  the  decline  o 
sparse  among  this  fermenting  mass,  rare  as  true  love  i 
as  hunestly  gained  fortunes  in  the  world  of  finance,  r 
unstained.  The  experience  of  the  first  man  who  tol 
was  thrown  away,  as  mine  will  doubtless  prove  usolt 
year,  does  the  same  impulse  drive  hither  from  the  pre 
increasing,  number  of  beardless  ambitions  which,  wit 
hauglity  courage,  rusli  onwards  to  the  assault  of  succe 
docte,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  whose  Prince 
to  hv.  But  not  one  of  them  guesses  the  riddle.  All  fa 
tune,  into  the  mud  of  the  newspaper,  into  the  swan 
pick  up,  these  beggars,  materials  lor  biographical  nc 

*  See  his  letter  to  Madaiuc  ilanska  :  CEiUTes,  vol.  X] 
t  Sec  a  letter  of  his  in  Mr.  Spedding's  •*  Reviews  an< 
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penny-a-lining  news  in  the  journals,  or  books  ordered  by  logically- minded  dealers 
ia  inked  paper  who  prefer  a  bcti»e  which  can  bo  had  in  a  fortnight  to  a  master- 
piece which  takes  time  before  it  is  ready  for  sale.  These  caterpillars,  crushed 
before  they  become  butteriiies,  live  on  shame  and  iafamy,  equally  ready  to  bite 
or  to  puff  a  rising  talent,  at  the  command  of  a  Pasha  of  the  Constitutiojinelf  the 
(XmiifUenae^  or  the  DebaU^  at  a  signal  given  by  publbhers,  at  the  request  of 
a  jealous  comrade,  nay,  often  even  for  a  dinner.  Those  who  surmount  these 
obstacles  forget  their  ignoble  boginuings,  I,  who  now  talk  to  you^  for  six  montha 
wrote  articles,  into  which  I  put  the  Jluwer  of  my  iotellect,  for  a  wretch  who  m\d 
they  were  his,  and  who,  on  the  strength  of  these  spi^cimen^,  got  a  place  as  rcdactmr 
of  a  feuUlcton  :  he  did  not  take  me  into  partnership,  he  did  not  even  give  me 
tyQ  francs,  and  yet  I  nm  obliged  to  give  him  my  hand  and  to  press  his.' 

"  *  And  why  V  said  Lucien,  proudly. 

**  ^  It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  put  ten  lines  in  his  JhtilUtorij  coldly  replied 
Lousteau-  '  In  a  word,  ray  dear  fellow,  it  ia  not  work  that  is  the  secret  of 
making  a  fortune  in  literature,  but  turning  to  account  the  work  of  others.  The 
newspaper  proprietors  are  the  contractors — we  are  masons.  Accordingly  the  more 
pronounced  a  man's  mediocrity,  tlie  more  rapidly  he  gets  on ;  he  can  swallow  any 
amount  of  dirt,  put  up  with  anything,  and  Hatter  the  little  mean  pus^ions  of 
literary  sultans.  *  ...  I  pity  you.  In  you  I  see  what  I  once  was,  and  I  am 
sure  that  in  one  or  two  years  you  will  be  what  I  am  now.  You  will  believe  tliat 
there  is  some  secret  jealousy,  some  personal  interest,  at  the  bottom  of  these  bitter 
counsels ;  but  they  are  dictated  by  the  despair  of  the  damned,  who  can  never 
more  leave  his  hell.  No  one  dares  put  into  words  what  I  wail  forth  to  you  with 
the  agony  of  a  man  struck  to  tlie  heart,  and  crying  like  another  Job  upon  his 
dunghill,  *' Behold  my  sores.*" 

**  *  Whether  I  strive  in  this  arena  or  elsewhere,  strive  I  must,'  said  Lucien, 

^^  *  Know  then,*  continued  Lonsteau,  *  this  struggle  will  be  one  with  no  breath- 
ing space  if  you  have  talent,  for  your  best  chance  would  be  in  having  none.  Tlie 
austerity  of  your  conscience,  now  pure,  will  bend  before  those  in  whose  hands 
you  wiU  see  your  success  lie ;  who  could  give  you  life  with  a  word^  and  who 
will  not  say  that  word;  for,  believe  me,  the  successful  writer  is  more  insolent, 
more  harsh  to  new-comers  than  the  most  brutal  publisher.  Where  the  book- 
seller only  sees  a  loss,  the  author  dreads  a  rival ;  the  former  shows  you  to  the 
door,  tb^t  latter  crushes  you.  To  produce  noble  works,  poor  child,  you  will  dip 
your  pen  deep  into  the  tenderness,  the  vital  ssp,  the  energy  of  your  heart,  and 
you  will  spread  it  all  out  in  passions,  in  sentiments,  in  phrases  !  Yes,  you  will 
write  instead  of  acting,  you  will  sing  instead  of  lighting,  you  will  love,  you  will 
liatet  you  will  live  in  your  books ;  but  when  you  have  kept  all  your  riches  for  your 
style,  yo»ir  gold  and  your  purple  for  your  characters,  while  you  walk  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  rags,  happ>y  in  having  sent  out  into  the  world  a  being  named  Adolphe, 
Corinne,  Clansse,  Rene,  or  Manon,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  real  existence* 
—when  you  Imvc  ruined  your  own  life  and  your  digestion  in  giving  life  to  this 
creation,  you  will  see  it  calumniated,  betrayed,  sold,  banished  into  the  lagoons  of 
oblivion  by  the  journalists, — buried  by  your  best  friends.  Can  you  look  Ibrward 
to  tlie  day  when  your  creation  will  start  up  out  of  its  sleep,  awakened — by  whom  ? 
when  ?  how  ?  There  is  a  magnificent  book,  the  pianto  of  unbelief,  '■  Ohermann,*' 
which  roams  in  solitude  about  the  desert  of  the  shops,  and  which  the  booksc^Uer^ 
therefore  call  in  irony  a  nightingale  ;t   when  will  its  Easter  come  ?     No  one 

knows.*     m     9     m     m 

**  Tills  rude  outburst,  uttered  with  the  varying  accents  of  the  passions  which 
I  It  expres<ked,  fell  like  an  avalanche  of  snow  into  the  heart  of  Lucien,  and  left 
there  an  icy  cold.     He  remained  standing,  and  silent  for  a  moment.     At  hist  hia 

*  I   cli  r«^SB   t<>  irzMzlorio  **cn  riv^UisAat  ftvec  Tetst  cirile  ** — a  phnK«  croineutly 

obanctc-  Izjmj,  and  Dtoijcrly  aatrantUtAblc  :  for  what  lueaaiag  would  be  couveyiA 

hf  the  Wmi  ii^     Mu  rivalry  with  the  rc^giftnition  of  the  State  V 

f  Jhrniffnol  is  a  ahkog  term  uaed  in  trade  to  lii^nify  a  piece  of  stale  grtodj. 
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narrow  earaiuga  is  devoted  to  Lucieu,  who  inherits  his  father's  talent 
and  his  mother's  beauty,  aad  is  oue  of  the  moat  procnisiag  stu  leiits  la  the 
College  of  Angottleme,  He  has  formed  there  a  close  friendship  with 
David  Sechardj  a  noble  type  of  ''  persistive  constancy/^  of  solid  virtuii^j 
of  inexhaustible  tenderness^  brought  into  strong  relief  by  tlie  sordid 
avarice  of  his  father,  the  drunken  old  printer^  who  deceives  and 
swindles  his  son,  and  nearly  ruins  his  prospects  in  life.  Both  David 
and  Lucien  are  in  a  true  sense  poets,  but  after  a  different  kind.  David's 
timid,  melancholy,  meditative  nature  finds  its  poetry  in  Eve^  whose 
"  sweet  blue  eyes  "  tell  a  true  tale  of  candour,  purity,  and  patience. 
His  love  is,  as  Balzac  expresses  it,  a  Vailemand :  deep,  long  unspoken 
because  of  its  very  profundity,  and  importing  a  life's  devotion,  "  L'et 
nunc  et  semper  et  in  secula  seculomm  de  la  liturgie/^  the  novelist 
finely  observes,  "  est  la  devise  de  ces  sublimes  poetcs  inconnus  dont  lea 
CBuvres  consistent  en  de  magnifiques  epopees  eofantees  entre  deux  coeurs." 
Lueien's  nature,  cast  in  aaother  mould,  aspires  ardently  to  fame.  His 
poems  find  vocal  expression,  and  attract  the  notice  of  Aladamc  de 
Bargcton,  a  somewhat  mature  Delilah  of  literary  tastes,  who  leads 
society  in  the  noble  quarter  of  Angouleme.  Lucien's  vanity  is 
naturally  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  this  great  lady,  who  is  quite 
willing  to  act  as  his  Muse.  She  predicts  a  brilliant  future  for  him;  and 
by  way  of  starting  him  in  it,  gives  a  grand  evening  party,  where  he  is  to 
read  his  verses.  He  repairs  to  it  full  of  hope.  All  the  notabilities  of 
Angouleme  arc  there  :  the  Bishop  and  his  Vicar-General ;  Madame  de 
Chandon,  a  rival  queen  of  the  provincial  beau  mondei  and  her  husband, 
a  "ci-devant  jeune  hom me," '^encore  mince  a  quarante-cinq  ans  etdont  la 
figure  ressemblait  h  un  crible ;"  M.  de  Saintot,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture,  a  well  of  science — only  empty — and  his  wife,  a  large, 
solemn,  and  extremely  pious  woman,  but  an  unpleasant  partner  at 
cards,  whose  name  of  filise  is  inappropriately  dimiui-ihcd  by  her  friends 
into  Lili  ;  M.  de  Barton,  tlie  amateur  singer,  and  M.  de  Brebian,  the 
amateur  painter  in  sepia,  with  their  wives,  two  ladies  consumed  by  the 
desire  to  appear  ParisienneSf  whose  toilettes  offer  an  exposition  of  colour 
outrageously  bizarre  ;  M.  le  Comte  de  Senonches,  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
Madame  de  Senonches,  with  M.  du  Hautoy  in  attendance ;  the  Baron  de 
Rastignac — Eugene's  father — and  Madame  la  Baronne,  with  their  two 
charming  daughters;  and  others  over  whom  I  must  not  linger.  The  Pre- 
fect and  theGcncralare  the  last  to  arrive  and  close  this  gallery  of  provincial 
celebrities,  of  whom  Balzac  gives  life-like  portraits*  Angouleme  society 
does  not  share  Madame  de  Bargeton's  enthusiasm  for  budding  bards, 
and  is  more  astonished  than  delighted  at  the  introduction  of  the  young 
rSiurier  into  its  august  circle.  The  good  Bishop,  indeed,  is  an  exception, 
and  makes  kind  inquiries  about  the  young  man,  which  some  of  the  more 
mischievous  of  the  guests  resolve  to  turn  to  their  own  purposes.  M.  de 
Iluhcmpre,  they  tell  the  excellent  Prelate,  really  displays  a  promising  gift 
of  poetry,  and  is  mucli  indebted  to  the  help  given  him  by  his  mother  in  his 
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lUorury  labour.     The  Bishop  notes  the  bict,  with  tlie  benerolent  intes- 

tiou  of  laying  something  agreeable  to  Locien,  and,  dionld  oocanon  oSet, 

of  making  some   pleasant  reference  to  his  mother.     The  plotters,  of 

eotimc,  take  care  that  occasion  shall  offer.     Locien  repeats  some  of  hb 

verses.     Mouscigneur  compliments  the  young  man  upon  them.     "  We 

cannot  too  highly  honour/'  he  observes^  '^  those  noble  spirits  into  whidi 

OimI  oasts  one  of  his  rays.     Yes/'  he  continues^  ''poetrj  is  a  sacred  thing ; 

hut«  alas !  poetry  is  suffering.     Think  of  the  silent  nights  of  which  thcoe 

lines  \»n   admire  are  the  fruit !   Reverence  and  love  the  poet,  almost 

ahm^vs  unfortunate  in  this  life,  but  no  doubt  to  be  placed  by  God  among 

lii$  pfophets  iu  another.     This  young  man  is  a  poet/'  and  he  lajs  his 

liaiM)  u^XMa  Lucien^s  head.     *'  Do  you  not  see  the  fatal  sign  imprinted  on 

Ki«  fine  forehead  ?  ^'     Lucien  is  full  of  gratitude  for  this  episcopal  reoog- 

uitioin>  and  goes  on  to  speak,  poet-like,  of  the  sublime  traTail  to  wfaidi 

fK^  v>we  ereations  more  authentic  than  tiiose  of  actual  existence,"  ol  the 

K^  gestation  in  the  hram  of  the  ideas  vfaidi  are  to  aasume  fcnrm  and 

Kve  anftOttf  m^ot.     **  Your  mctmt^teamtmi  mast  be  laborious,"  eumingly 

t^Wrvt«  M.  du  Hautw,.  earrrine  «ai  l3ie  %nFe.    "  Fortunately  you  have 

y\>ur  exedkant  saol^er  ait  kami  "Us  WMoan  yoa.^  adds  the  Bishop,  seeing  his 

<v{ipamiiuty. 

fhii^  d<^t«s  liiMta:  linr  i»  :finQ  Tlhwimi.  He  iralks  aiway  from  Madame 
<lc  lUT^tiu^^  Vtf«K£  «M»  ^wifii  31^  in  )us  heart  and  tiie  fires  of  hii 
MNihitvvi^  Humnii:  imh  Ttiir  iman  JBRschr  idr  has  diBcomfitiEre ;  and,  at  • 
hr  ^^^<i^  h>>  way  ^tr«itt>  Jni^  niaamditr  dvtffing  at  the  east  end  ii 
Kw^^^^^^  ^<  '^M^  }^v«K  SHK  Iw  "vaifidi^  loeedier  an  -die  hank  of  the 
;"^K«:^«.%'i  r  ft!  ^«fct^'2t  ">▼  li  tbtsx:  Tjnmr  iiwr :  ericnring.  as  only 
^,^^.      s  x  •     -u     ?^   '•*.    :ii:    rrsc  1^  ^nrit  ar  X  "air  Pinmner  iiiebt,  the 

^:     ~.  *tri^    ::»:    s;iiir3..\o2r    :r  :i2i!   iiscvsii*  .    xhf    ;»3etrT  of 

-j^      ••    ?.    •     :^     titjtr-    T.  i2tfr  i^:tt.  itfaTS.  anc  iL^Brpreting  it 

i.'   .-.     >-        i.x>*.:r    r.    iKr^  "Tstssir-riis^  ins  arusur  r^ae  of 

-  -      ^  -'-.iA^tir-.**   \:xirr^  j'^is?  TT  T-iiTis  ihf  im*  home 

^  ^L^^':*7>^    .1.1*.    rjtsr:  ■^a.rr    2    ns-   ilmsim^  a^  had 

>..         >>;,...  :^£r?>    zm    •  i  '  •  *»  mutiny  fnii  tout: 

i>-i-«4^t     •.  u   rrrsnr    i    «3:r:5ai '      Ir  lime  he 

>->  "       ---i  i!;t:=>:iu    is?f;t;*:r    T.i^L    laxiT   IT  wniTi   ^re  saw 

._  .-1,     ^•-■-      -     ^i>    '    -^jm'Vfii.    .z   -.z^  ^dli**T«     n   Tte  "  Maison 
.^  .^,  .       ^«^    :.K  y^rxiii/fft  :'^«»antTiL  .\i*r.r,r7  of  zxi*:  T^o   znsnof^  ihrougfa 
.*.^^v..*.i     <u*;  .»   .sj;.'sii/:r?iiiift  .ttfi^c^.ti  ami  f»iii  of  p>,'_iLjgr  a:  nuiu  fcjoilling 
.0,,    *;iHiij:acir:ic    sn-jCTiMi**/  #.f.h  fiu:  y*,fi[,^  =.iiL  >  siiai£L       I  gladly 
■»ftt   :ri*i^.  :T**tn  *.ri('.  'j,u*^^iiyAtif,u   ui  Ltunf-.z.  d*  I^niiaunTt  >  ::ajeer,  to 
.^A*:    h^z   xar!"rJ./*'i«  ^'//ff,;,.f,*/u^M  wirii   whxL,  -jl  ^hf  cariisr  icrnon  of 
UK  ''  JM«ifc</>r*«  I'ryJfi^jt/'  %hi^.  f/;uniUf.f.%(A  life  in  Azjinmifimf  tl  ihe  first 
'^ihHf^j^  uf  »hni  *M3,yHfy  ^v,  hr/n^Ut  Ift^orn  lu.      Th»  veaM.  of  descrip- 
tion,  A  npi-ztnl   h^M  ot   l;*l/A//s  work,  in  displayed  it  the  pcaacst  per- 
il Ui  htn  Provutf^kl   Hr^h4m.      Wl^at  can  be  happier,  fcr  example, 
•  pudufii  //f  ihi:  Mais^ifj  C/'laes,   in   iu  sombre  oM-iiKxld  dignity, 
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or  that  of  the  Maison  Rogroii,  in  the  colourless  cold  of  its  bonrffeois 
vulgarity?  or  his  account  of  Toursin'^Ursule  Mirouet/'or  of  Old  Brittauy 
in  "Beatrix  ?'*  It  ia  not  enough  for  him  to  show  us  merely  the  men  and 
women  who  are  his  typical  creations  as  they  act  and  speak  in  the  various 
circumstances  and  periods  of  their  lives.  Par  more  tlian  this  is  necessaiy 
for  us  to  know  them  as  he  would  have  us  know  them.  lie  would  that 
we  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  exist ;  the  towns,  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  very  furniture  and 
gaiments  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being ;  the  viands 
they  eatj  the  wines  they  drinks  the  books  they  read.  He  knew  well 
that  the  "  hidden  man  of  the  heai-t^^  leaves  his  impress  upon  every  detail 
of  exterior  existence.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  accidents  of  life  (as  we 
speak)  not  only  express  us,  but  also  to  a  great  degree  form  us.  Do  they 
not  go  largely  to  make  up  life  ?  They  explain  not  only  what  a  man  is, 
but  why  he  is  what  he  is : — 

**  For  snch  aa  wti  iirc  mude  of,  aucfa  we  be/* 

Hence  the  minuteness,  the  breadth,  the  completeness  of  the  descriptive 
detail  which  Balzac  deemed  essential  to  his  purpose,  and  in  which  he  is 
absolutely  unique.  He  called  himself  "  a  doctor  in  social  sciences." 
He  was,  as  M.  Taine  well  expresses  it,  ^'  an  archaeologist,  an  upholsterer, 
a  tailor,  a  marchande  a  la  toilette,  a  broker,  a  physiologist,  and  a 
notary  all  in  one.  The  immensity  of  his  erudition  almost  equalled  the 
immensity  of  his  subject/"  It  must  be  owned  that  occasionally  his 
descriptions  become  absolutely  oppressive  in  their  thoroughness.  One 
is  ready  to  sink  as  the  most  exact  and  elaborate  account  of,  it  may  be, 
raiment  or  furniture,  fills  page  after  page.  There  is  justice  in  St. 
Beuve^'s  complaint,  '^  II  decrit  trop/'  But  it  is  true,  too,  as  that  critic 
adds,  **  LorsquMl  playait  dans  un  roman  ces  masses  d'objets  qui  chez 
d'autres  eusscnt  ressemble  a  dcs  invcntaires,  c'etait  avec  couleur  et  vie ; 
e'etait  avec  amour.  Les  meubles  qu^il  decrit  out  quelque  chose  d'anime ; 
lea  tapisseries  fremissent." 

As  the  "  Illusions  Perdues  "  connect  the  two  great  zones  into  which 
Balzac  finds  French  life  divided,  so  in  "Le  Cure  de  Village  "  we  pass  from 
the  provincial  town  to  the  country.  The  story  opens  at  Limoges  in 
the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  old  iron,  ''  un  nomme  Sauviat,'^  who  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  had  amassed  a  fortune,  the  demolished 
chdteaux  and  convents  having  thrown  upon  the  mai-kct  an  abundance  of 
the  materials  in  which  he  trafficked.  The  two  sentiments  strongest  in  the 
old  tinker  and  his  wife  are  a  sense  of  religion  and  love  of  their 
daughter.  They  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 
evil  days  of  the  Terror;  they  give  their  lives  every  day  to  little  Veronica. 
It  is  a  pretty  picture  which  Balzac  draws  of  "  La  Petite  Vierge,'"  as  the 
neighbours  call  her,  reading  night  after  night  to  her  father  and  mother 
the  ''Lives  of  the  Saints,"'  the  '^Lettres  edifiantes,"  and  other  books  which 
the  priest  lends  her,  old  Mere  Sauviat  knitting  the  while  and  calculating 
that  she  thus  saves  the  price  of  the  oil  that  btirns  in  the  lamp.     Then 
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Revolution  which — ^^  a  Kobcspicrre  with  one  head  and  twenty 
millions  of  arms' '7— will,  as  he  judges,  onr;  day  absorb  the  bourf/eome 
as  the  bourgcome  has  absorbed  the  noblesse.  In  it  he  asks  the 
lcgi8lator,  not  of  to-day  but  of  to-morrow,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
fields,  and  to  study  the  permanent  conspiracy  of  those  whom  we  still 
call  weak  against  those  who  think  themselves  strong;  of  the  cuUi?a- 
tor  against  the  capitalist.  '*  Instead  of  fawning  upon  kings^  as  in 
former  ages/'  he  observes, "  writers  now  fawn  upon  the  masses.  Crime 
has  been  made  poetical ;  tears  are  drivelled  over  assassins ;  the  proU- 
iariat  is  well  nigh  deified/^  "  In  the  midst  of  this  veriige  defnocm- 
iiqiu'i^  he  asks,  *'  is  it  not  urgent  to  paint  the  peasant  as  he  is  V 
not  the  simple  child  of  Nature  presented  in  the  idylls  of  those  who 
have  never  contemplated  hira  except  through  a  Parisian  opera-glass ; 
not  the  virtuous  and  uncorruptcd  son  of  toil,  fawned  upon  by  dema- 
gogues who  traffic  in  his  passions  and  liis  blood ;"  but  "  cet  infatigable 
aapeur,  ce  rongeur  qui  morcelle  et  devise  le  sul,  partage  et  coupe  uu 
arpent  dc  terre  en  cent  morceaux,  convie  toujours  ;\  ce  festin  par  uac 
petite  bourgeoisie  qui  fait  dc  lui,  tout  i\  fois,  son  auxiliaire  et  sa  prole/* 
It  was  one  of  the  author's  last  works.  He  was  engaged  upon  it,  he 
tells  us,  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  took  it  up  and  put  it  aside 
a  hundred  times.  He  judged  it  the  most  considerable  of  the  volumes 
which  he  had  resolved  to  write. 

The  plan  of  this  story  is  simple  enough.  As  is  usually  the  case  in 
Balzacs  novels,  there  is  hardly  any  plot  in  it.  One  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  the  Comte  de  Montcornet,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  buys 
a  magnificent  estate  in  Burgundy,  and  goes  to  reside  upon  it,  with 
his  young  wife.  The  story  opens  with  an  admirable  account  of  this 
beautiful  property,  Les  Aigues  it  is  called,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris  from  Emilc  Blondetj  a  journalist  who 
frequently  appears  in  tlie  "Comedie  Humaine/'  He  has  gone  to  pay 
a  ^isit  to  the  Count  and  Countess  just  after  they  have  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  their  domain,  and  finds  himself  in  a  delightful  spot 
where  Nature  and  art  are  united  without  the  one  spoiling  the  other ; 
where  art  seem^  natural  and  Nature  is  artistic.  lie  expatiates  upon 
the  charms  of  the  chdteau,  which  he  feels  must  have  been  built  by 
a  woman  or  for  a  woman :  "  un  homme  n*a  pas  d^idees  si  coquettes-'^ 
And  then  there  is  the  park,  with  its  dark  overhanging  woods  fidl  of 
beautiful  walks  by  the  running  brooks.  Nature  with  its  stillness,  its 
tranquil  joys,  its  facile  life,  casts  a  spell  upon  bira,  "  Oh  voih\  la 
vraie  litterature,''  he  exclaims;  ^*  il  n'y  a  jamais  de  faute  dc  style  dans 
line  priairie ;  le  Ixinhcur  serait  de  tout  oublier  ici,  meme  /cjr  Debuts.** 
Such  is  the  place  which  the  Comte  de  Montcornet  has  purchased,  and 
where  he  goes  to  live  with  the  full  intention  of  discharging  all  a 
landlord's  duties.  The  peasants,  insatiable  iu  their  greed  for  land,  are 
bent  upon  making  his  residence  there  impossible,  iu  order  that  the 
estate  may  bo  broken  up  into  small  lots ;  and  they  attain  their  object 
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by  the  most  horrible  brutality  and  the  most  monstrous  chicane.  In 
the  background  there  is  the  vile  figure  of  the  usurer.Bigou^  an  apostate 
Benedictine^  married  ^^in  the  year  I.  of  the  Bepublic^^  to  a  maid- 
servant of  the  Cure ;  he  has  for  some  years  held  the  office  of  Mayors 
and  naturally  poses  as  the  champion  of  ''  the  principles  of  '89/'  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Church.  This  bourgeois  Heliogabalus  exercises  over  his 
neighbourhood  a  more  than  feudal  tyranny.  The  peasants  who  are  in 
his  debt  for  money  advanced  to  them  to  buy  land  beyond  ilieir  means 
are  as  serfs  who  unsuspectingly  render  to  him  veritable  corvies.  They 
are  only  too  glad  to  cut  and  carry  his  wood^  his  hay>  his  grain,  if  thereby 
they  may  obtain  from  him  time  for  payment  of  interest;  nay,  they 
patiently  submit  to  his  exercise  of  a  droit  de  seigneur  in  consideration  of 
retardements  de  poursuUes.  His  household  is  made  up  of  his  wife,  the 
bonne  Annette,  and  Jean  the  gardener,  and  the  business  of  iliese  three 
persons  is  to  minister  to  his  desires ;  the  least  movement  of  his  bushy 
eyebrows  plunges  them  into  mortal  disquietude.  Annette,  "  vrai  chef 
d^oeuvre  de  beaute  fine,  iugenieuse,  piquante,^'  is  a  handmaid  in  the 
patriarchal  sense ;  the  tenth  of  a  succession  of  M.  Bigou's  Hagars.  The 
meat  and  poultry,  wines  and  liqueurs,  vegetables  and  fruit,  which  supply 
his  table  are  of  exquisite  quality.  He  has  carried  to  perfection  the 
science  of  egotism,  of  sensual  gratification  in  all  its  forms.  He  is  a 
LucuUus  without  display;  a  voluptuous  skinflint.  The  peasantry  are 
his  tools.  Unseen,  he  pulls  the  strings  and  they  carry  out  his  designs. 
The  Comte  de  Montcornet^s  steward  is  murdered ;  and  the  Count  him- 
self has  the  narrowest  escape  from  the  same  fate.  He  gives  up  the 
unequal  contest.  Les  Aigues  are  sold,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate  falls  into  Rigou's  hands.  I'he  chdteau  is  pulled  down ;  the  laud 
parcelled  out  for  la  petite  culture.  Fourteen  years  afterwards  Blondet 
travels  by  the  place  on  his  way  to  the  prefecture  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  and  finds  it  altered  beyond  recognition.  The  mysterious 
woods,  the  avenues  of  the  park,  have  been  cleared  away ;  the  country 
is  like  a  tailor^s  paper  patterns.  The  peasant  has  entered  as  conqueror 
into  possession,  the  property  is  divided  into  more  than  a  thousand 
lots;  the  population  has  tripled  and  is  lodged  in  lath  and  plaster 
dwellings  which  arise  on  all  sides.  "  And  this  is  progress  \"  exclaims 
Emile  Blondet.  In  strong  contrast  to  Rigou  we  have  M.  Benassis,  the 
country  doctor,  who  is  the  principal  figure  in  another  scene  of  country 
life,  called  after  him  "  Le  Medecin  de  Campagne."  Another  and  a 
better  "  Man  of  Ross,^'  he  is  quoted  by  M.  Alain  in  "  L'Envers  de  THis- 
toire  Contemporiaue,^^  as  one  of  the  true  great  men  of  the  age.  "  He 
has  left  his  name  written  on  a  canton.  He  has  conducted  a  whole 
country  from  savagery  to  prosperity,  from  irreligion  to  Catholicism, 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.^'  The  Freres  de  la  Consolation  set  him 
before  them  as  a  standard  and  an  encouragement,  a  monument  and  a 
lesson. 
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50  much  must  suffice  by  way  of  glance  into  the  "  Comedie  Humaitie,"^ 
Inadequate  as  must  needs  be  auy  such  view  of  a  work  which  is  in 
itself  an  epitome,  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  convey  some  faint 
conception,  at  all  events  of  the  outlines  of  the  picture  which  it  presents. 
It  is  a  sombre  and  terrible  picture ;  what  there  is  in  it  of  goodness  and 
truth,  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  serving  to  render  more  visible  the 
surrounding  darkness.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  mistake  its  general  signifi- 
cation. It  exhibits  to  us  a  society  which  has  got  rid  of  the  ideas  of  man's 
free-will  and  moral  responsibility,  and  has  decided,  in  reversal  of  St* 
Augnstine^s  dictum,  that  life  is  voluplatis  tempus  non  sanitalis :  a  society 
which,  putting  aside  religion  as  a  fable  too  idle  for  investigation  and 
purity  as  a  disease, — "  a  new  malady  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ/' 
* — works  out  the  logic  of  the  passions  to  its  monstrous  conclusion ;  a 
iociety  believing,  indeed,  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses  while  it  lasts, 
and  regretting  it  when  it  is  gone,  but  with  no  other  beliefs  or  regrets, 
and  dominated  (in  Shelley's  phrase)  by  '*  that  principle  of  self  of  which 
money  is  the  visible  emanation/'  The  question  with  which  I  am  specially 
concerned  here  is  whether  this  is  a  true  picture.  Does  the  *^  Comedie 
Humaine^'  possess  the  character  which  Balzac  claimed  for  it?  May  the 
student  of  man  and  society  turn  to  it  for  the  living  image  of  manners  in 
France  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Is  it  an  authentic 
document  of  the  most  important  department  of  the  history  of  our 
times?  or  is  it  a  mere  "  tale  of  sound  and  fury  signifyiug  nothing?" 

In  weighing  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  two  points  mainly  have  to 
be  considered :  Is  he  competent  and  is  he  honest  ?  Balzac*s  compe- 
tency would  hardly  seem  to  be  open  to  doubt  It  is  somewhere  remarked 
by  Leasing  that  the  only  historian  really  worthy  of  the  name  is  he  who 
grapples  with  the  history  of  his  own  times ;  and  he  refers  to  the  word 
1<rrutp  in  support  of  this  view.  Balzac  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  society 
which  he  essayed  to  paint.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the;  study 
of  it  under  all  its  aspects.  He  set  down  nothing  on  hearsay-  He 
spoke  that  he  knew  and  testified  that  he  had  seen.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  question  as  to  his  power  of  appreciating  the  phenomena  which  he 
discerned.  Ilis  marvellous  faculty  of  observation  is  iudeed  conceded  on 
all  hands.    It  may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  words,  that 

"  He  brought  urn  eye  for  aU  lie  aaw.'^ 

He  brought,  too,  imagination  to  idealize  and  will  to  realize  what  he 
saw.  Then,  as  to  his  honesty  :  Is  there  reason  for  impugning  it  ?  Are 
there  grounds  for  believing  him  to  have  distorted  the  facts  which  he 
professes  to  record  ?  Certainly  there  is  upon  the  face  of  his  work  no 
trace  of  passion  or  prejudice.  Ilis  tone  is  everywhere  calm  and  un- 
perturbed. He  leaves  upon  the  imagination  the  impression^  not  of  a 
partisan  but  of  a  savant.  He  regards  with  equal  eye  a  Itigou  and  a 
Benassis,     He  exhibits  the  same  care  and  conscientiousness  whether  he 
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is  delineating  with  supreme  delicacy  of  touch  an  embodiment  of  wifely 
devotion  in  Madame  Claes^  or  painting  with  his  great,  bold  strokes  in 
Valerie  Marnefie  the  most  repulsive  type  of  feminine  corruption  which 
human  literature  contains.  $ven  in  his  worst  characters  he  sees  any- 
thing that  there  is  of  good,  and  faithfully  sets  it  down.  The  terrible 
Vautrin  is  a  devoted  friend.  The  hardly  less  terrible  Gobseck  has  his 
own  standard  of  probity,  and  acts  up  to  it.  Esther  and  Coralie  are 
the  very  victims  of  passionate  love ;  love  steeped  in  animalism,  it  is 
true,  but  love  still.  Balzac  was  fond  of  suggesting  a  parallel  between 
himself  and  Napoleon;  and  in  truth,  with  much  else,  there  is 
this  in  common  between  them,  that  the  novelist  in  the  realms  of 
imagination,  like  the  great  Emperor  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  war, 
looked  upon  mankind  without  either  love  or  hate,  pity  or  contempt,  as 
menL"  pieces  in  the  great  game  of  life.  In  its  sublimest  heights  or  in 
it$  lowest  depths,  angelical  in  purity  or  bestial  in  concupiscence, 
human  nature  is  to  Balzac  merely  a  subject,  and,  in  another  sense  from 
that  of  Terence,  he  thinks  nothing  that  appertains  to  it  foreign  from 
him.  But  he  denies,  with  earnest  indignation,  as  a  calumny,  the 
assertion  that  his  characters  are  mere  inventions.  They  are  real  men 
and  women,  he  maintains,  drawn  from  the  life ;  such  as  one  elbows 
every  day  in  our  decrepit  civilization.*  Not  indeed  that  his  work  was 
a  mere  vidgar  transcript  from  the  world  around  him.  He  claimed  for 
it  a  merit  beyond  that  of  the  professed  historian  as  being  more  truth- 
fuL  "  J'ai  mieux  fait  que  ITiistorien :  je  suis  plus  libre.^'t  Balzac  is 
a  reiJist,  if  you  wUl :  but  a  realist  in  quite  another  sense  from  that  in 
whioh  the  epithet  applies  to  certain  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  seek 
in  his  ^^a:  name  a  SAiieuoa  for  their  coarse  studies  from  the  shambles 
and  latrines  of  human  nature.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  his 
work  and — let  us  say — M.  ZoIa*s,  as  there  is  between  a  portrait  by 
Holbein  or  Titian  and  a  cheap  effort  of  the  photographic  art.  Tlie  one 
is  a  mere  lifeless  imitation  :  in  the  other,  beneath  the  external  linea- 
ments, the  hand  of  the  artisc  has  ''  divinely  found"  the  man.  Balzac 
is  immeasurably  removed  from  the  naturalism  of  which  I  speak — a 
naturalism  which  is  the  verv  eoutrarv  of  the  natural,  because  even  when 
materially  true  it  is  artistically  false.  '*  Art,"  as  Balzac  himself  says, 
"  is  idealized  creation."  The  ideal  is  the  highest  truth.  Gozlan  re- 
lates a  conversation  between  him  and  the  famous  detective  Vidocq,  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote,  because  it  brings  out  forcibly  what  I 
am  here  insisting  upon. 

Vidocq  had  observed,  "  You  are  in  error,  M.  de  Balzac,  in  relating 
stories  of  another  world,  when  the  real  li  renUte]  is  there,  before  your 
eves,  close  to  vour  ears,  under  vour  hand.'* 

''  All,  you  Ixilicve  in  the  real,"  Balzac  replies.  "  You  are  charming. 
I  should  not  have  thought  you  so  naif.    The  real !    Tell  me  something 

*  See  Madame  Siifville's  AVk-c  Bk'^/i^yhiq  :c  \>r^nKC\\  t*>  his  corp»;*>ndcDce.      (KuNTCi, 
nv.  \K  Ixv.  f  Avant  Proi^AS.     «Jluvt«».  toL  L  p.  10. 
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about  itj  for  you  have  just  returned  from  an  expedition  into  that  fine 
country.     But  come  noWj  it  is  we  artists  wha  create  the  reai.'* 

"  No,  M.  de  Balzac/' 

"Yes,  M.  Vidocq.  Now  look  at  this  fine  Moutreuil  peach.  That 
is  the  real.  What  you  would  call  real  grows  wild  in  the  woodsj  upon 
a  wild  stock.  Well,  it  is  absolutely  worthless  that  wild  peach  of  yours, 
small,  sour,  bitter,  uneatable.  Now  look  at  the  real  peach,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  as  a  hundred  years  of  cultivation  have  made  it, 
with  cuttings  to  right  and  left,  transplan tings  into  dry  or  light  soil 
and  due  graftings ;  this  peach,  as  one  eats  it^  perfuming  the  mouth 
and  the  heart,  this  exquisite  peach  is  our  creation,  and  it  is  the  only 
real  peach.  Just  so  it  is  with  me.  I  obtain  the  real  in  my  novels, 
as  Moutreuil  obtains  it  in  peaches.     Je  suh  jardinier  en  tivresj'* 

The  metaphor  may  be  carried  further.  Bakac  is  not  a  gardener 
devoted  to  the  production  of  any  one  species  of  fruit  or  flower.  It  it 
not  only  men,  but  man,  that  he  seeks  to  present ;  not  isolated  types, 
but  a  society.  His  garden  is  a  microcosm.  He  aspired  to  the  name 
of  historian,  and  he  knew  well  that  history  is  a  science.  It  is  a  pro- 
found  observation  of  Aristotle  that  "  he  who  really  wishes  to  be  master 
of  his  especial  craft,  and  to  grasp  it  in  its  entirety,  must  work  his  own 
way  up  to  the  highest  general  conceptions,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  admit 
of  determinate  knowledge,  make  himself  master  of  them,  since  it  is  with 
general  conceptions  that  science  is  concerned."  Balzac,  probably,  had 
never  heard  of  this  canon  of  the  Stagirite,  but  he  had  fully  appropriated 
and  laid  to  heart  the  truth  whicli  it  contains  :  "  II  a  saisi  la  verite," 
M.  Taine  remarks,  '*  parcequ^il  a  saisi  les  ensembles  ,•  sa  puissance  sys- 
tematiquc  a  donnfe  k  ses  peintures  Tunite  avec  la  force;  avec  Fint^ret 
la  fidelite/^  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  object  to  which  his  vast 
and  varied  powers  were  unswervingly  applied,  the  object  to  which  his 
life  was  given,  was  to  make  his  '^  Com^die  Humaine"  what,  according  to 
Cicero,  comedy  ought  to  be  :  "  Imitationem  vitie  :  speculum  consuetu- 
dinis;  imaginem  veritatis." 

And  if  from  Balzac  we  turn  to  his  contemporaries,  there  is  a  great 
consensus  of  the  weightiest  testimony  that  the  '*  Coraedie  Ilumaine''^  does 
in  truth  possess  this  character*  Out  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  I 
select  three  who  emphaticaUy  corroborate  its  account  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  characterii^tics  of  the  age.  It  is  a  saying  attributed — 1  know 
not  with  what  truth — to  Horace  Walpole,  that  life  is  a  comedy  to  those 
who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel,  Balzac  belonged  to  the  tirst 
of  these  classes.  Alfred  de  Musset,  Hcinrich  Heine,  and  Felix  de 
Lamcnnais  to  the  second.  In  their  different  ways  these  three  men  felt 
their  age  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  souls.  It  is  the  very  Voice  of 
Humanity  which  breathes  through  Alfred  de  Musset ; — 

*'  Cc«t  cette  voixdu  c«?ur  4111  Beiile  ttu  cneur  wrive.' 

And  there  are  few  sadder  tales  than  that  which  the  Voice  tells  in  the  opet* 
«  BaliacChez  Lui,  p.  2U. 
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ing  pages  of  La  Confession  d'un  Enfant  da  Si^cle :"  a  tale  of  youth  passed 
among  the  "  fragments  of  a  broken  world/'  of  a  spring-time  of  life  with 
all  the  desolateness  of  autumn^  human  illusions  lying  around  like  fallen 
leaves^  the  sunbeams  no  foretaste  and  pledge  of  summer's  passionate 
warmth^  but  mere  chilly  harbingers  of  winter^  as  they  stn^gle  through 
the  silent  woods : 

"  Bare,  rained  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.*' 
''It  was/'  we  read, ''  as  if  the  lie  were  given  to  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  \  call  it  disenchantment,  or  call  it,  if  you  will,  the  annihilation  of 
hope.  It  was  as  if  humanity,  in  death-like  trance,  were  adjudged  dead 
by  those  who  felt  its  pulse.  As  the  warrior,  of  whom  it  had  been  asked 
'  In  what  do  you  believe  ?'  promptly  answered,  '  In  myself.-*  So  the 
youth  of  France,  when  that  question  fell  upon  their  ear,  were  prompt  to 
answer  '  In  nothing.'  There  were  as  ever,  indeed,  the  two  voices  :  the 
sob  of  the  soul ;  the  laugh  of  the  body."  But  let  the  poef  s  own  words 
interpret  them  : 

Voici  done  ce  que  disait  I'&me : 

"  n^las !  Hclas  !  la  religion  s'en  va ;  lea  nuagea  du  del  tombent  en  pluie ; 
nous  n'avons  plus  ni  espoir,  ni  attente,  pas  deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  noir  en 
croix  dcvant  lesquels  tcndre  les  mains.  L'astre  de  Tavenir  se  leve  h,  peine ;  il  ne 
pent  sortir  de  rhorizon ;  il  reste  envelopp6  de  nuages,  et,  comme  le  soleil  en 
hiver,  son  disque  y  apparait  d'un  rouge  de  sang,  qu'il  a  gard^  de  93.  II  n'y  a 
plus  d'amour,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  gloire.  Quelle  dpaisse  nuit  sur  la  terre !  Et  nous 
serous  morts  quand  il  fera  jour." 

Voici  done  ce  que  disait  le  corps : 

**L^homme  et  ici>bas  pour  se  servir  de  ses  sens;  il  a  plus  ou  moins  de 
morceaux  d'un  metal  jaune  ou  blanc,  avcc  quoi  il  a  droit  a  plus  ou  moins  d'estime. 
Manger,  boire  et  dormir,  c*est  vivre.  Quant  aux  liens  qui  existent  enire  les 
hommes,  Tamitie  consiste  k  preter  de  Fargent ;  mais  il  est  rare  d^avoir  un  ami 
qu'on  puisse  aimer  assez  pour  cela.  La  pa  rente  aux  heritages ;  Famour  est  un 
excrcice  du  corps;  la  seule  jouissance  intellectuelle  est  la  vanit^." — P.  16. 

"  The  principle  of  death/'  he  tells  us,  "  descended  coldly  and  with- 
out violent  shock  from  the  region  of  the  intellect  to  the  very  depths  of 
our  being.  We  had  not  even  enthusiasm  for  evil.  We  had  but 
the  abnegation  of  good  and  insensibility  in  the  place  of  despair." 

"  En  sorte  que  les  riches  se  disaient :  *  II  u'y  a  de  vrai  que  la  richesse,  tout  le 
reste  est  un  reve ;  jouissons  et  mourons.'  Ceux  d^uno  fortune  m^iocre  se 
disaient :  ^  11  n'y  a  de  vrai  que  Toubli,  tout  le  reste  est  un  r^ve ;  oublions  et 
mourons  ;*  Et  les  pauvres  disaient :  '  II  n'y  a  de  vrai  que  le  malheur,  tout  le  reste 
est  un  rOve  ;  blasphemons  et  mourons.*  '* 

I  pass  from  Alfred  de  Musset  to  another  poet,  of  a  very  diflPerent 
order,  indeed,  yet  as  truly  as  he  a  child  of  the  century,  the  most 
keenly  attempered  genius,  the  most  bitter  mocker  of  his  age,  but  whose 
sardonic  smile  often  serves  as  a  veil  for 

<*  Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Ilcinrich  Heine  writing  from  Paris  in  1832  to  his  friend  Lewald, 
notes  as  the  basis  of  everything  in  France  ''  a  profound  scepticiBm,  not 
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only  regarmng  all  public  men  from  Louis  Philippe  to  Auguste  chief  of 
the  claqueurs,  from  Talleyrand  to  A'idocq,  from  Guizot  to  Paul  de 
Kock,  but  as  to  all  that  exists/'  And  he  goes  on  to  say^  ^'  But  in 
truth  people  can't  be  said  to  doubt,  for  doubt  presupposes  a  belief.*^ 
There  are  no  Atheists  here.  They  have  not  preserved  enough 
respect  for  le  don  Dieu  to  be  at  the  pains  of  denying  Him»  The  old 
religion  is  dead  now  to  the  roots  ;  more,  it  has  fallen  into  dissolution. 
Tlie  majoritt^  den  Fnim^ms  will  not  endure  further  talk  of  this  lifeless 
corpse,  and  apply  a  handkerchief  to  the  nose  when  there  is  question  of 
the  Church*  The  old  morality  is  no  less  dead  ;  or  rather,  it  has  be- 
come a  mere  spectre,  which,  however,  in  no  case  appears  at  night/^f 
And  lie  elsewhere  writes,  "  Marriage,  or  rather  adultery,  is  the  point  de 
difmri  of  those  comic  rockets  which  shoot  up  so  gloriously  but  leave 
behind  them  melancholy  shades,  if  not  a  repulsive  odour,"  '^  Morality, 
which  is  nothing  but  religion  grafted  into  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
people^  has  thus  lost  all  its  \ital  roots,  and  now,  sickly  and  withered, 
holds  by  the  dry  poles  of  reason,  which  have  been  planted,  instead  of 
religion,  to  support  it,  But  this  poor  and  pitiful  morality,  without 
religious  roots,  and  resting  only  on  reason,  obtains  no  decent  measure 
of  respect  here,  Society  pays  homage  only  to  leu  convenances,  which  are 
merely  the  appearance  of  morality ;  the  care  to  avoid  all  that  can  produce 
a  public  scandal.'^ I  And  in  another  of  his  letters  to  Lewakl,  he  observes  : 
"  In  the  French  family,  as  in  other  relations  of  life,  all  ties  are  broken, 
dl  authority  is  destroyed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  respect  for 
parents  is  ruined  in  children  when  one  thinks  of  the  corrosive  force  of 
the  criticism  which  has  issued  from  the  materialistic  philosophy.  This 
want  of  pietas  comes  out  more  strikingly  still  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  in  those  unions,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  which  as- 
sume here  a  character  that  renders  them  singularly  suitable  for 
comedy."     *^  When  a  German  heart  beats  in  one's  breast,  one  can  take 

but  little  pleasure  in  the  best  French  plays The  laugh  is  strangled 

in  my  throat,  and  if  I  did  not  fear  to  look  like  a  fool  before  the  most 
civilized  people  in  the  world,  I  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  my  tears.'*^ 
The  jiolitieal  situatiouj  he  finds,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  moral 
"  France  is  the  country  of  materialism,^^  he  writes  j  "  materialism 
which  shows  iti^elf  in  all  the  facts  of  public  and  private  life,"||  "  The 
liberty  of  the  Press  is  employed  to  bring  down  by  persiflage  or  detrac- 
tion all  greatness,  and  to  dry  up  all  enthusiasm  for  persons This 

paring  away  of  all  greatness,  this  thorough  annihilation  of  the  heroic,  is, 
above  all,  the  work  of  the  bourgeoisie^  which  has  arrived  at  power  in 
France  through  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  which  has 
made  its  narrow,  cold,  shop-keeping  ideas   triumphant   in   all  walks  of 

'  I  do  not  know  "wliether  Heine  had  Paecal'i  phrase  in  his  miod:  *^  Douter  d«  Dicw,  c*ett 
y  croir<^.'* 

t  ''  De  U  Fratioe/'  p.  210.  I  quote  frotn  the  French  edition,  wbioK  I  LjLp|>en  to  ii.'ivc 
before  inr. 

t  If'fd,  p.  200.  I  find.  p.  250.  I  rind,  p.  271* 
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life/'  "I  have  certainly/'  he  adds,  ''  no  mind  to  regret  the  old  rigime 
of  aristocratic  privilege,  for  that  was  but  putrefaction  painted,  a  rouged 
and  perfumed  corpse,  and  the  only  thing  left  to  do  with  it  was  to  let  it 
peaceably  down  into  its  tomb,  or  to  throw  it  there  by  main  force  in 
case  it  should  wish  to  prolong  its  lying  existence,  and  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  its  own  burial.  But  the  new  rigime  which  has  taken  its  place 
is  more  disgusting  still,  and  far  more  insupportable  should  we  find 
that  grossness  without  polish,  that  life  void  of  perfume,  that  industrieuse 
chevalerie  d'argefit,"* 

The  last  authority  to  whom  I  shall  turn  was  far  removed  by  character 
and  temperament  from  Heine  or  Alfred  de  Musset.  Among  the  con- 
fused mass  of  strange  figures  that  cross  the  stage  of  public  aff'airs  in 
France  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  there  is  one  who,  while 
in  some  respects  essentially  a  man  of  the  day,  in  others  seems  to  have 
been  born  out  of  due  time.  Felix  de  Lamennais  sufiered  intensely 
from  "  the  malady  of  the  age.'*  But  his  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  a 
Hebrew  seer  to  whom  the  Word  of  the  Lord  has  come.  He  is 
the  Savonarola  of  the  nineteenth  century :  greater  than  the  Apostle 
of  Florence  in  his  intellectual  gifts,  less  in  his  spiritual,  and  in- 
calculably more  unhappy ;  for  to  him  the  issue  was  not'  the  stake, 
but  apostacy.  A  worse  than  fiery  trial  was  to  try  him,  and  it  found 
him  wanting.  A  son  of  the  morning,  the  precursor,  as  many  true 
hearts  trusted,  of  '^  an  ampler  day,''  he  fell  from  his  high  estate,  cut  off 
by  the  pride  of  his  heart  from  the  goodly  fellowship  of.  the  prophets, 
of  whose  high  and  puissant  lineage  he  came ;  from  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  among  whom  he  might  have  merited  his  crown :  the  light  that 
was  in  him  became  darkness,  and  how  great  was  that  darkness  !  But 
liis  work  remains.  Not  one  of  his  true  words  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
And  this  is  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  his  age,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  great  philosophic  treatise.  He  cites  the  prescient  utterance  of 
Bossuet,  "  Jc  prevois  que  les  libertins  et  Ics  csprits  forts,  pourront  etre 
decredits,  non  par  aucune  horrcur  de  leurs  sentiments,  mais  parcequ'on 
tiendra  tout  dans  rindifferencc,  excepte  les  plaisirs  et  les  afl*aircs/' 
and  then  he  appeals,  "  You  have  heard  him ;  now  look  around  and 
answer.  What  do  you  perceive  on  all  hands,  but  a  profound  indifference 
to  duties  and  beliefs,  an  unbridled  love  of  pleasure  and  of  gold,  by 
means  of  which  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  had.  Everything  is 
bought,  because  everything  is  sold.  Religion,  opinions,  dignities,  power, 
consideration,  even  respect.  Vast  shipwreck  of  all  truth  and  of  all 
virtues  !  The  absolute  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  prevents  men  from 
taking  interest  even  in  speculative  error,  they  leave  it  alone  for  what  it 
is  worth,  just  as  they  do  truth.  They  take  no  thought  of  it,  nor  regard 
it  as  a  matter  concerning  them."  And  once  more :  ''  This  indifference 
is  not  doubt,  for  doubt  presupposes  a  suspension  of  the  judgment  be- 
tween  opposing  probabilities,  presupposes   a  preliminary   examination. 

•  *'De  la  France,"  p.  276. 
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^li  a  ^ystemutic  ignorance ;  a  voluntary  sleep  of  the  soul :  a  complete 
mnaboesfi  nf  tlir  moral  faeoUies/** 


vii. 

Thus  much  in  corroboration  of  Bakac's  testimony  as  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  characteristics  of  his  age.  It  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended  ;  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  the  witness  of  truth — that  in  his  "  Comcdie  Humainc/*  we 
have,  as  George  Sand  sorrowfully  confesses,  "  la  dure  et  triste  realite 
dc8  hommes  ct  dcs  clioses  coutemporaincs/*  But  Balzac's  conception 
of  his  work  iucluded  more  than  the  delineation  of  the  social  and  moral 
phenomena  of  his  age  :  more,  too,  than  the  exhibition  of  the  ideas  and 
passions  expressed  in  those  phenomena.  Theophilc  Gautier  has  called 
him  the  Dante  of  the  ''  Comedie  Humaine  ;  '*  and  so  he  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  great  Florentine  poet  is  for  ua  not  only  the 
exponent  of  the  theology,  philosophy,  moralityj  politics,  of  the  men  of 
his  generation,  initiating  us  into  the  heart  of  their  mystery,  and  uu- 
ravelliog  for  us  the  riddle  of  their  lives  ;  he  is  also  their  judge,  giving 
IjBeutence  upon  persons  and  events  according  to  his  reading  of  the 
iscrutable  and  unchanging  law  which  ever  rules  in  human  aflairs^  and 
carries  with  it  its  own  penal  sanctions.  So  Balzac  aspired  to  do  more 
than  paint  tbe  types  and  conditions  of  nineteenth-century  civilisation, 
and  to  seize  the  meaning  hidden  in  the  immense  assemblage  of  figures, 
of  passions,  of  events.  ^'  Entin,"  he  writes,  "  apres  avoir  cherche,  jc 
ne  dis  pas  trouvc,  ccttc  raison,  cc  raoteur  social,  ne  fallait-il  pas 
raeditcr  sur  Ics  priucipcs  natureU  ct  voir  en  quoi  les  societe^  s'ecartent 
ou  se  rapprochent  dc  la  regie  eternclle  du  vrai,  du  beau."*'t  A  task  of 
might  truly,  but  the  fitting  complement  of  his  design.  Let  us  briefly 
see  after  what  manner  he  has  executed  it. 

And  here  let  me  note,  in  parting,  a  strange  misapprehension  into 
which  many  of  his  critics  have  fallen  ;  among  thcmj  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  ^I.  Taine.  Balzac,  as  this  distinguished  writer  says, 
finds  passions  and  interests  the  motive  principles  of  his  world.  He 
finds  society  a  conflict  of  self-seeking,  where  force,  guided  by  craft,  is 
triumphant;  where  passion  pierces  silently  and  violently  the  dykes 
opposed  to  it ;  where  tlie  received  morality  consists  in  the  apparent 
respect  for  conventionalities  and  the  law,  J  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  Balzac  does  not  recognise  this  as  the 
normal  condition  of  human  society ;  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  it  as 
an  abnormal  condition.  lie  holds  the  world  to  be  "  oiit  of  joint :  " 
sick  of  a  malady  which  he  defines  as  egoism;  and  his  "Comedie 
Humaine'^  may  be  truly  described  as  a  vast  disquisition  upon  the 
pathology  of  this  malady,  an  exhibition  of  it,  as  he  observes,  '^  in  its 
thousand  forms/^       He  finds  it  at  the  very  root  of  the  public  order  of 

IntroductioQ. 
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•   '*  Esfi^  «ur  r  In  difference  en  Miiticre  de  ReligioQ.' 
f  Avant-Propos,     (Euvres,  vol.  i,  p.  16. 
t  '*N<raveaux  Evsfti^/'  p.  166, 
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Tiionstrous  course,  crushing  out  uue  uitor  auothcr 
the  old  liberties  of  France,  reduciug  her  nobles  from  the  man  arch's 
pecra  to  hU  titled  laoqueyii,  and  the  spirituaUty  from  an  iudepeudent 
order — dtmr  to  the  people  for  a  thousand  years  as  the  champiou  of 
their  rights — to  an  odious  instrument  of  civil  tyranny  |  in  a  word,  over- 
weighting with  absolutiisni  the  social  fabric,  while  the  new  phiioaophy 
was  undermining  its  very  foundations.  Like  Napoleon,  Balzac  would 
«cem  to  have  had  little  true  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  a  supreme  eye  for 
the  preseufc.  He  discerned  clearly  enough  thut  one  of  the  moat  hopeless 
elements  in  the  political  situation  of  Ms  country  was  the  absolute  ia» 
capacity  of  the  old  noblesse,  vfhi,  from  1815  to  1851)^  fully  vindicated 
the  great  Emperor's  judgment  of  them,  that  they  were  capable  of  com-* 
tuitting  any  O^ti^e,  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  smallest  respect 
for  the  parody  of  Knglish  party  government — itself  the  accident  of  an 
accident — which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  in  France^  He  had  an 
ire  disbelief  in  the  etBeacy  of  constitutional  nostrums  in  a  country 
itute  of  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty ;    «    country  where,  a$  Lameunais  learnt  by  bitter  experience, 

personne  pre3€|uc  nc  comprend,  personne  ne  veut  rcellomcnt  la 
libertej  tons  aspirent  h  la  tyrannic  et  le  disent  hautement  et  eu  sont 
fiers/*  He  bad  read  the  lesson,  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  Htb 
still  freshly  legiidc  in  his  youth,  that  the  most  advanced  democracy 
issues  in  the  moat  odious  despotism :  and  I  suppose  he  would  have 
yielded  full  assent  to  Maine  do  Biran's  dictum  that  ''the  sovereignty 
of  the  mob  corresponds,  in  politics,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
fr^elings  ftod  the  passions  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and 
morals/'  *  But  he  knew  well,  that  the  "  Kcvolution  i%  implanted 
in  the  «oil,t  written  in  the  laws,  living  In  the  popular  mind  of  France/^ 
Still  its  virus,  as  he  judged,  would,  with  more  or  fewer  paroxysms, 
wear  itself  out.  Sooner  or  later,  he  held,  the  public  order  must  be 
onstituted.    ''  L'avenir,  c*est  Thomme  social."    '"'The  great  min  who 

,1  save  us  from  the  shipwreck  to  which  we  are  hastening'' — it  i&  M. 
Benassis,  the  Medecin  de  campajne,  who  is  the  speaker — '*  will  no  doubt 
avail  lumself  of  individualism  to  remake  the  nation ;  but,  pending  that 
regeneration,  we  are  in  the  age  of  material  interests  and  le  posiiif.  Woo 
to  the  country  so  constituted  !"  These  were  Balzac's  political  views,  and 
the  coarse  of  events  during  the  thirty  years  which  have   elapsed  since 

•  Maine  du  Btran  :  Sa  Vic  et  ata  Penates,  p.  58. 

t  Voiia  avez  mis  le  tlotgt  sur  U  grande  pUio  de  la  Pmnoo,  dit  lo  jncre  de  paiit,     "  Ia 

Itimal  gtt  dans  le  titre  des  axiccesiiona  du  Code  Civil,  fjni  o:  '  -  -  '    :<irtitg«  igtX  dd« 

J  Xiii,  est  Ic  |>!i>n  dont  le  jeu  [>erp?^tux'l  I'oiicttc  lo  terntoire,  \  ^o  Itti  fortttUAS, 

^Ataut  line  etabiUtt:  noce^tfjiireei  qui  dtj'Compoiitaut  i^.'IDb  ruci  otl^   fiuipn  p&r 

ttier  1m  Franc43i     La  K^voluti<>n  Ftan^niee  a  emis  un  vinin  desti  jiues 

<l«  juillet   vienncnt  d**  communi^uer  ime  activity  nouvelle.      ( '  :•  est 

1  ^ooooiaion  du  paysan  iV  la  propria ti?," — Le  Curi  (fe  ViUnz/f  .    (Lf*  1*7,     Ami  in 

imother  page  ho  write^i  :   ''  L'Angleterro  doit  son  existence  A  la  foi  i)ei|iii  attnf>ti^ 

lea  t     -       ^   1"^    '^  ^   "    01   de  la  faraillo  aiix                  *  *eo  k»  mor  '             riiSti 

I'Ai                                     dt<jii   pliia.     U  hi                   t6,  lea  l.H  ni^- 

CAiii^  .. -  -     ..1    -^-  de  faire  b  guorre  aiiv    .^  .  ..     ,  de  Iei*  atui — .     ,  .      ,^. ^  ....«Altro, 

rftmtocTMtie  Jinglaiae  lea  eherche,  l«a  recompeuae,  ct  lea  aaaunilecunatatamant.'* — lb%(k  p,  182* 
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to*  €r/:juZMj^  asjd  tie  eiicxnx:;  €xmt  if  xst 

be  Lf-.iiif,   vbkii   ^kxs    spc;:   txke   b^    hi  \aat  tiis:    tucrig 
vitlr/st  »Rir&i  ex5f!!e£^£e.     Jlzid  is  Frgrirr.  »  is:  tupct.  "a 
tmizLf.^  :  the  JUrwrAHtxm  oeah  h   a  fez!  lik^.     -^  ik 

II  xi^r  a  pi^s  de  fum^iff-  a-Ts^wzrd^lni  :  2  x'j  &  uns  rie  as 
E&  pnixriaciazit  f  e^alxse  des  droisi  i  la  «&scesEa:]L  «gngLe  5 
Fenpnt  de  £unlk  :  St  oct  cree  le  &ic-.''^  Azti  lae  i^i2»  i^nc  ?^  ; 
lies  betven  two  sTfteaxs :  ^'  Oa  coEudmer  rXia:  ij^-  it,  ^^^— ^^»*  ^n  je 
cr/cititaer  par  I'inta^x  peisozmd  :  la  dnoerzric  :aL  JisfiOBcnEar:  ia 
difcomon  <m  Fobmsusce ;  ie  Catlnlnme  9a  IVtfliBTftJtrg  arir^'i  jw  : 
Toila  la  question  en  pea  de  moti.^-^  It  is  isso  I2ie  lacnr^  of  ae  Dae 
de  Cbauliea^  a  Mixdster  of  State  whom  be  s^i^i  t.:*  Lcics  XVHL, 
that  Balzac  pots  these  words;  but  there  can  be  i»d  d^c^ 
represeot  the  ncirdist's  own  optniocs.  Ther  air,  ct  ecnne. 
opposition  to  those  moch-rannted  ''prii^idcs  of  "W/ 
expressed  in  the  '^  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Maa.'^  rs^ 
proposition  diat  '^  men  are  bom  and  remain  free  azKi  ccvai  is 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Balzac  finds  that  men  air  doc  ben  iz  Ar  free- 
dom and  eqnalitr  of  rights  of  a  whoUj  rxsionarr  state  of  camr  :  boi 
in  the  dependence  and  ineqaalitj  which  are  msin  soles  ct  cxt3 
societj  in  all  iU  forms^  from  the  most  simple  to  the  moat 
And,  as  a  matter  of  theorr,  he  holds  that  not  doll  a2«d 
iirjiformity,  but  well  ordered  gradation  is  tfce  tr:e  cz-t: rei t>>::  •>:  tie 
political  edifice.  For  Lim,  in  the  words  wfcjch  Shsk^peaj*  p-ts  rnio 
the  mouth  of  the  widest  of  the  Greeks,  it  i>  ''cerree/*  wLici  is  the 
ladder  of  all  high  designs. 

''Take  b'jt  d^riree  away,  'intauc  that  §tri::z. 
Aiwi  Lark  :  what  d'jcf/ri  foUowi  :  tsach  ti:-^  ca^'^* 
lo  Biere  op7»a;jTiancy  :  the  Vx»uaded  ' 


.SLo::l'i  lift  their  \xjkhu&  higher  thar.  the  shores 

A  lid  m^ke  a  sop  of  all  this  »:>lid  z^o>j(:. 

FoTC*:  feho»i!d  bfr  right,  or  rather  right  and  "wr*;-::^*, 

Between  whos*-  emL'ess  jar  justice  rta:de«, 

.Should  lc«e  their  names,  and  so  shonid  justice  loj. 

Ti.i*  chsLfm  when  degree  ia  suffocate 

Follows  the  chokiDg.*' 

But  Balzac  wa.s  uo  prophet  of  the  past :  he  was  not  of  those  who 
''  misUj/jk  remembrances  for  hopes ; "  who  supposed  that  the  tide  of 
human  affairs  could  be  rolled  back ;  that  the  regime  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  be  revived  in  the  nineteenth.  Whether,  indeed,  he  had 
any  but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  French 
history  during  the  two  hundred  years  which  preceded  the  great  Revo- 
lution, I  think  vcrj'  doubtful.  I  find  in  his  pages  no  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Csesarism  which,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  League 
*  *' Memoir es  de  Deux  Jeunes  Marias."     (EaTres,  voL  i.  p.  175.  f  Ibid, 
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'lit  Ivry,  piirsuecl  its  raoustrous  course,  crashing   out   oue   after  another 
the  old  liberties   of  France,  reducing  her  nobles  from  the  monarch's 
peers  to  his  titled  lacqney«>  and  the  spirituality   from  an   independent 
order — ^dear  to  the  people  for   a   thousand  yc5ar^   an   the   ehampion    of 
their  rights — to  an  odious  instrument  of  civd  tyranny  ;  in  a  ward,  over- 
[ireighting  with  absolutism  the  social  fabric,   while   the  new  philosophy 
|dermiuing  \U  very  foimdations.      Like    Napoleon,  Balzac   would 
liare  had  little  true  knowledge  of  ths  past,  but  a  supreme  eye  for 
the  present.    He  discerned  clearly  enough  that  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
dements  in  the  political  situation  of  his  country  was  the  absolute  in- 
capacity of  the  old  noblesse,  wh),  from  1815  to   1830,  fully   vindicated 
ftbe  great  Emperor's  judgment  of  them,  that  they  were  capable  of  com- 
mitting  any  l^tise.      On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  smallest  respect 
I  for  the  parody  of  English   party  government — itself  the  accident  of  an 
Bccidcnt — which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  in  France.       He  had  an 
entire  disbelief  in  the  etficacy  of  constitutional  nostrums  in  a  country 
destitute  of  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  civil   and  religious 
liberty;    n    country  where,  as   Lamennaia  learnt  by  bitter  e\p;irience, 
"  pcrsonne   prcsque    ne    comprend,    personnc    ue    veut   reellcmcnt    la 
libcrte  j  tons  aspirant  h  la  tyrannie  et  le  discut  hautement   et  en   sont 
Sera/'     He  had  read  the  lesson,  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire 
Itill   freshly  legible   in   his  youth,   tliat   the  most  advanced  democracy 
jasues    in    the  most  odious  despotism  :   and   1   suppose  he  would   have 
ielded  full  as*iient  to  Maine   de   Biran's  dictum  that   ^Uhc  sovereignty 
^of    the     mob    corresponds,    in     politics,     to    the   supremacy   of    the 
JT^elings     and     the     passions     in     the     domain     of     philosophy     and 
loralt/*  •       But   he  knew  well,  that  the  '*  Revolution  is  implanted 
in  the  8oil,t  written  in  the  laws,  living  in  the  popular  raiud  of  France/' 
itill  its  virus,  as  he  judged,  would,   with    more   or  fewer   paroxysms, 
ear  itself  out.     Sooner  or   later,  he   held,  the   public  order  must  ba 
reconstituted.    '*  L'avcnir,  c*est  Thomrae  social/'    '*  The  great  man  who 
will  save  us  from  the  shipwreck   to  which  we  arc  hastening*' — it  is  M. 
Benassis,  the  MMeclti  de  campajne,  who  is  the  speaker — "  will  no  doubt 
avail  himself  of  individualism  to  remake  the  nation ;  but,  pending  that 
regeneration,  we  are  in  the  age  of  material  interests  and  ie  positif.     Woe 
to  the  country  so  constituted  !"  These  were  Balzac's  political  views^  and 
the  course  of  events  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 


*  Maine  de  Biran  :  Sa  Vie  et  aei  Peua^et,  p.  58. 

t  Vous  iivez  mis  Ie  doigt  sur  k  gi'ande  plaio  do  U   France,  difclejngedo  paix.     "  La 

t  du  nnU  git  Uaiis  le  titre  des  siicccfwionj  do  Code  Civil,  qui  onl(>nne  Ie  partage  cgj%l  dei 

^eiw.     hh  cat  Ic  p!ott  dont  le  jeii  perpi'-tuet  tfmiette  Ie  territoire,  individualise  lea  fortttuea, 

'*    /  Tne  stabilitc  neceasnireei  <|ui  dc^compoaaot  SAna  recnmposer  jam  r  j,:if 

La  Rdvolutioa   Fian^aiac  a  erais  un  virua  deatmctif  anquc  oa 

_         iinent  dq  communiijuer  uno   activity  nouvclle,      Ce  priucipe  xu.. ,  .^  c<t 

.  Bion  du  paywin  i  la  propri6t^/* — Le  Curi  dt  ViUw)f :   (Luvret,  xiw.  p»  177,     And  in 
BT  page  he  writes  :  *'  L'Anffleterre  doit  son  exiatence  h  1»  foi  quasi  f^daloqai  attrii>uo 
Icf  terrea  et  Flialiitation  de  la  lamille  auit  aio^s.     Aveo  le  mopccllement  de  la  propriettS 
I'Aoglctcrrc  n'exi^temit   d^jJl   plua.     La  haute  propri^t^,  lea  Initia  y  couvernent  le  mtf- 
fto  Bi>cifl.l.   All  lieu  de  faire  la  guerre  aux  capacitca,  de  lea  annuller  de  lea  m^eonnat^rov 
ratie  anglaisi;  lea  clierche,  lea  recompenae,  et  lea  asaimile  eonataTumeat/* — Jt^id*  p.  ISt* 
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his  country,  and  the  enduring  cause  of  its  disasters.  France,  as  he 
judges,  is  eaten  up  by  individualism.  It  is  a  faTOurite  doctrine  with 
him  that  every  animal  has  its  dominant  instinct,  and  that  the 
dominant  instinct  of  man  is  the  spirit  of  the  family.*  Every  country, 
he  holds,  vrhich  does  not  take  in  its  base  the  patria  potesias  is 
without  assured  existence.  And  in  France,  as  he  judges,  the  family  is 
extinct ;  the  Revolution  dealt  it  a  fatal  blow.  "  En  coupant  la  t6te 
k  Louis  XYI.  la  fievolution  a  coup^  la  tete  k  tons  les  peres  de  famille. 
II  n'y  a  plus  de  famille  aujourd^hui ;  il  n^  a  plus  que  des  individus. 
En  proclamant  Tegalite  des  droits  h,  la  succession  paternelle  ils  ont  tu^ 
Pesprit  de  famille  :  ils  ont  cree  le  fisc.^^  And  he  adds  that  the  question 
lies  betwen  two  systems :  *^  Ou  constituer  FEtat  par  la  famille  ou  le 
constituer  par  I'interet  personnel ;  la  democratic  ou  Faristocratie ;  la 
discussion  ou  Tob^issance ;  le  Catholicisme  ou  rindiflTerence  r^ligieuse  : 
voilk  la  question  en  peu  de  mota.^'t  It  is  into  the  mouth  of  the  Due 
de  Chaulieu,  a  Minister  of  State  whom  he  gives  to  Louis  XVIII., 
that  Balzac  puts  these  words;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
represent  the  novelist's  own  opinions.  They  are,  of  course,  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  much-vaunted  ''principles  of  '89,'^  which,  as 
expressed  in  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,*'  rest  upon  the 
proposition  that  "  men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights/' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Balzac  finds  that  men  are  not  born  in  the  free- 
dom and  equality  of  rights  of  a  wholly  visionary  state  of  nature ;  but 
in  the  dependence  and  inequality  which  are  main  notes  of  civil 
society  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  he  holds  that  not  dull  and  impossible 
uniformity,  but  ^vell  ordered  gradation  is  the  true  conception  of  the 
political  edifice.  For  him,  in  the  words  which  Shakspeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  '*  degree/'  which  is  the 
ladder  of  all  high  designs. 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  !  what  discord  follows  :  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy  :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 
Force  should  be  light,  or  rather  right  and  wrong, 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
This  chaos  when  degree  is  suflfocate 
Follows  the  choking." 

But  Balzac  was  no  prophet  of  the  past :  he  was  not  of  those  who 
"  mistodk  remembrances  for  hopes ; ''  who  supposed  that  the  tide  of 
human  afiairs  could  be  rolled  back ;  that  the  regime  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  be  revived  in  the  nineteenth.  Whether,  indeed,  he  had 
any  but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  French 
history  during  the  two  hundred  years  which  preceded  the  great  Revo- 
lution, I  think  very  doubtful.  I  find  in  his  pages  no  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Csesarism  which,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  League 
*  "M^moiresde  Deux  Jeunes  Mariees."    (Euvres,  vol.  i.  p.  175.  t  1^^* 
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ivry,  ptiDmcd  its  monstrous  course,  crushing  out  one  after  auother 
the  old  liberties  of  France,  reducing  her  nobles  from  the  monarch's 
peers  to  his  titled  lacquevf^,  and  the  spirituality  froni  an  indepeudeiit 
jrder — dear  to  the  people  for  a  thousund  year^  ai  the  champiou  of 
their  rights — to  an  odious  iu^truruent  of  civil  tyranny  ;  in  a  word^  over- 
weighting with  absolutism  tlie  social  fabric,  while  the  new  philosophy 
LWas  undermining  iU  very  foundations.      Like    Napoleon,  Balzac   would 

Bern  to  have  had  little  true  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  a  supreme  eye  for 
the  present.  He  diBcerned  clearly  enough  that  one  of  the  most  hopc^less 
elements  in  the  political  situation  of  his  country  was  the  absolute  in- 

opacity  of  the  old  noblesse,  who,  from  1S15  to  183f),  fully  vindicated 
the  great  Emperor's  judgment  of  them^  that  they  were  capable  of  com- 

litting  any  OiUise,  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  smallest  respeet 
for  the  parody  of  English  party  government — itself  the  accident  of  an 
accident — which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  in  France.  He  had  an 
entire  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  constitutional  nostrums  in  a  country 
destitute  of  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  a  country  wherCj  as  Lamennais  learnt  by  bitter  experience, 
'*'  peraonne  presque  ne  comprend,  personne  ne  veut  reellcraeut  la 
iiberte;  tons  aspirent  h  la  tyrannic  et  le  disent  hautcment  ct  cu  sont 
fiers.''  He  had  read  the  lesson,  written  ia  characters  of  blood  and  fire 
Itill   freshly  legible   in  his  youth,   that  the  most  advanced   democracy 

sues  in  the  most  odious  despotism  :  and  I  suppose  he  would  have 
yielded  full  assent  to  Maine  de  Biran^s  dictum  that  "  the  sovereignty 
of  the  mob  corresponds,  in  politics,  to  the  supremacy  of  tlie 
feelings  and  the  passions  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and 
morals/*  •  But  he  knew  well,  that  the  "  Revolution  is  implanted 
in  the  sorLf  written  in  the  laws^  living  in  the  popular  mind  of  France/' 
Still  its  virus,  as  he  judged,  would,  with  more  or  fewer  paroxysms, 
wear  itself  out.  Sooner  or  later,  he  held,  the  public  order  must  be 
reconstituted.  ^^  L'avenir,  c'cst  rhommc  social/'  '-'The  great  mm  who 
will  gave  us  from  the  shipwreck  to  which  we  arc  hastening'* — it  is  M. 
Renatsis,  the  MMecln  de  campagne,  who  ia  the  speaker — *'  will  no  doubt 
avail  himself  of  individualism  to  remake  the  nation;  but,  pending  that 
regeneration,  we  are  in  the  age  of  material  interests  and  (e  positif,  Wqg 
to  the  country  so  constituted  !"  These  were  Balzac's  political  views,  and 
the  course  of  eventa  during  the  thirty  years  which  have   elapsed  ainc« 

•  Maiuo  de  Bimn  :  Sa  Vie  ot  *cj  Peoatfes,  p«  58* 

■f  Voiia  Avez  mh  lo  clolgt  aur  la  gr&nde  plaio  do  U   Ftancp^  difc  1©  jfis»e  d«  p*?T.     »'  T^ 
(^Ufte  du  mal  gtt  dans  ki  titrc  dea  aucca<isioii8  do  Code  Civil,  qui    i  "    i       '  '    %n 

hi«tu«,     L:i  tiat  Ic  plori  di>nt  le  jcii  iKjrp*?tUi^l  ^raietto  le  territoirc. 
ea  lettr  ftUufc  iine  stiibibtu  n6ce«8aire  et  (lai  ddc<^mpoaaut  sani  rcoji„j, 
tiier  la  Fruace.     La  Ht^volutioa  Ptan^aiao  a  emiB  iin  vims  destrucii  ^ 

de  juiltei  vienneut  d*?  comtntuiuiucr  una  activity  nouvoUe,      0©  pr  ,t 

1  *ooce$ision  du  payaan  4  la  propriett\** — Le  Curi  de  Viliagf  :  Q.ti'ercs,  xir.  p.  177,  And  in 
unoiUer  page  he  writes  :  *'  L'Angleterre  dolt  son  existence  k  la  foi  qua«i  f^odale  qui  attribue 
let  terrcs  ot  rhaUtation  de  la  fainille  aux  ainfes.  Avcc  Ic  morcellement  de  la  i»rc>pri^fcj 
TAnglcterro  n'cKiaterait  d^j4  plus.  La  haute  proprit*t6,  lea  lords  y  gou^ement  lo  m^- 
canismc  social.  Au  lieu  de  faire  la  guerre  aux  eapacitca,  de  lej«  auunller  de  lea  m^connaltre, 
rarifltocratie  anglaise  ]o9  chercbe,  le^  recompense,  et  les  aJSAimilo  const&nmeatr — IbidU  [»   102 
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loM  ocmntrj,  aikd  the  eLdmiD^  cane  of  h§  dnai 
judgtM,   if   eaten  up  br  ic^iTidBaljaii.     It  »  a  ii 
bim    that    ererr    animal    has    its    dcsdikast  icsi 
dcrminant  ixisticct  of  man  is  the  spirit  of  the  fium 
he  holds,   which   dees   cot   take   in    its  base  th 
witlM>ot  assored  existence.     And  in  Fnoioe,  as  he 
extinct ;  the  Berolotion  dealt  it   a  fatal  biov. 
k  Louis  XVI.  la  Berolation  a  coope  la  tele  k  tans 
II  n^  a  pins  de  famille  aojonrdliai ;  il  n'r  a  pin 
Kn  proclamant  I'egalite  des  droits  a  la  snooessan 
Fesprit  de  famille  :  ils  ont  eree  le  fisc.^     And  he  a 
lies  betwen  two  srstems :    "  Oa  eonstitaer  KEtat 
ccmstitner  par  Tinteret  personnel ;  la  democratie 
discnssion  on  Tobeissance ;  le  Catholirisme  on  lln 
Toili^  la  question  en  pea  de  mots/'f     It  is  into  tl 
de  Chanlieu,   a  Minister  of  State  whom  he  gii 
that  Balzac  pats  these  words ;  but  there  can  be 
represent  the  norelist^s  own  opinions.     They  are, 
opposition   to    those  mach-raanted    ^principles 
expressed  in  the  '^  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  ] 
proposition  that  ''  men  are  bom  and  remain  firee 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Balzac   finds   that  men  are 
dom  and  equality  of  rights  of  a  wholly  visionary 
in   the    dependence    and    inequality    which    are 
society  in  all  its   forms,   from  the  most  simple 
And,  as  a   matter   of  theory,  he  holds  that  not 
unifomnity,  but  well    ordered   gradation    is   the  ti 
political  edifice.      For  him,  in   the  words   which 
the  mouth  of  the  wisest  of  the   Greeks,   it  is  '*  c 
ladder  of  all  high  designs. 

"Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  !  what  discord  follows  :  each  thin^ 
In  mere  oppugnancy  :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  >x>8orn8  higher  than  the  shore 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 
Force  should  be  right,  or  rather  right  and  wr 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice 
Til  is  chaos  when  degree  is  suffocate 
Follows  the  choking." 

But  Balzac  was  no  prophet  of  the  past :  he  ^ 
"  misto6k  remembrances  for  hopes ; "  who  supp 
human  affairs  could  be  rolled  back ;  that  the  regi; 
century  could  be  revived  in  the  nineteenth.  Wh« 
any  but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
history  during  the  two  hundred  years  which  pre 
lution,  I  think  very  doubtful.  I  find  in  his  pages 
tiou  of  the  Csesarism  which,  from  the  destruction  < 
*  *'  M<Jmoirc8  do  Deux  Jeunes  Marines."    (Euvres,  vol.  L 
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al  Ivry,  pursued  its  monstrous  course,  crushing  out  one  after  another 
the  old  liberties  of  France,  reducing  her  nobles  from  the  moniireh's 
peers  to  his  titled  lacqueys,  and  the  spirituality  from  aa  independent 
order — dear  to  the  people  for  a  thousand  year^  a^  the  champion  of 
their  rights — to  an  odious  instrument  of  civil  tyranny ;  in  a  word,  over- 
weighting with  abaolutisni  the  social  fabric,  while  the  new  philosophy 
was  undermining  its  very  foundations.  Like  Napoleon,  Balzac  would 
seem  to  have  had  little  true  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  a  supreme  eye  for 
the  present.  He  discerned  clearly  enough  that  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
elements  in  the  political  situation  of  his  country  was  the  absolute  in* 
capacity  of  the  old  noblensti,  wh^,  from  1815  to  183D,  fully  vindicated 
the  great  Emperor's  judgment  of  them,  that  they  were  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  l/etise.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  smallest  respect 
for  the  parody  of  English  party  government — itself  the  accident  of  an 
accident— which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  in  France.  He  had  aa 
entire  disbelief  in  the  efticacy  of  constitutional  nostrums  in  a  country 
destitute  of  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  civii  and  religioiu 
liberty ;  a  country  where,  as  Lamennais  learnt  by  bitter  experience, 
*'  persoune  presque  ne  comprend,  personne  ne  vent  reellement  la 
Hberte;  tons  aspirent  h  la  tyrannic  et  le  disent  hautement  et  cu  aont 
fiers/'  He  had  read  the  lesson^  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  lire 
still  freshly  legilde  in  his  youth,  that  the  most  advanced  democracy 
issues  in  the  most  odious  despotism  •.  and  I  suppose  he  would  have 
yielded  full  assent  to  Maine  de  Biran'a  dictum  that  "the  sovereignty 
of  the  mob  corresponds,  in  politics,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
feelings  and  the  passions  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and 
morals.*'*  But  he  knew  well,  that  the  "Revolution  is  implanted 
in  the  goil,f  written  in  the  laws,  living  in  the  popular  mind  of  Fratice/' 
Still  its  virus,  as  he  judged,  would,  with  mor*i  or  fewer  paroxysms, 
wear  itself  out.  Sooner  or  later,  he  held,  the  public  order  must  be 
reconstituted,  *'  L'aveuir,  c'est  Thomme  social.''  '*  The  great  man  who 
will  save  us  from  the  shipwreck  to  which  we  are  hastening" — it  is  M, 
Benassis,  the  Midecm  de  campayne,  who  is  the  speaker — "  will  no  doubt 
avail  himself  of  individualism  to  remake  the  nation ;  but,  pending  that 
regeneration,  we  are  in  the  age  of  material  interests  and  ie  posltif.  Woe 
to  the  country  so  constituted  I"  These  were  Balzac's  political  views,  and 
the  course  of  events  during  the  thirty  years  which  have   elapsed  since 

•  Maine  de  Biran  :  Sa  Vio  ct  aes  Ptsusc'ea,  p.  58. 

f  Voua  avez  mU  le  cloigt  sur  la  grand©  plaio  de  1ft  Franco^  dit  le  ^Mg^  do  paix.     "  I^a 

^^  iumal  git  Jatia  le  titre  dos  siicceaaious  da  Code  Civil,  qui  ordtmiie  le  part/ige  6gal  dea 

Lil  eat  le  plou  dont  le  jeu  perp^tuel  ^^mielte  le  territoire,  in<iividu;ili»e  ka  fortanefl^ 


cn  tew  Ataut  une  stfibilitc  n^cessaire  et  qui  di^coiiiposaQt  sans  recomposer  jatiiais,  tiaira  par 
tuer  la  Franco.  La  Rdvolutioa  FrauQnise  a  etniB  uti  vims  destructif  auquet  lea  journooa 
<le  jnillot   viennent  d*3  communiquer  una   activit<?  nouvoUe.      Ce  principe  morhiiiqTiQ  eat 


xi¥.  p.  177.     AJid  in 
f^oda 


1 'ocoej^aion  du  paysaa  4  la  propria te."—Z*  Cari  (h  Village:  (Luvrta^ 
anotlier  page  he  writes  :  **  L'Angleterre  doit  son  existence  H  la  foi  quasi  f^odalequi  attribuo 
lea  terres  et  I'liabitation  de  la  fatnille  aux  aints.  Avcc  le  morcelleraent  de  la  propriettJ 
I'Angleterro  n'exiaterait  d^jA  plua.  La  hauto  propri<ft6,  lea  larda  y  ^onvcmont  le  miS- 
caiii«me  social.  Au  Ueu  de  faire  la  guerre  aux  capacitus,  de  leu  au Duller  de  le«  m^camiattro, 
raristocratie  anglaiae  lea  cherebei  los  recompenae,  et  les  asaimileoonatftmineiit/* — litid,  p.  182. 
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hb  death,  has  gone  far  to  justify  them.*  Is  there  any  more  dremnr 
page  in  the  world's  annak  than  that  whereon  is  written  the  historr  of 
France  daring  those  three  decades  ?  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  km  of 
blood  and  treasure,  of  shamefnl  humiliations  and  disastrous  spcdiations, 
but  of  far  more  deadly  ctUs  ;  of  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
of  thought,  of  that  extinction  of  public  spirit,  which  is  the  moral  death 
of  a  nation,  of  the  ostracism  of  the  best  from  the  gOYcmment,  whfle 
hungry  demagogues,  skilfully  trading  upon  popular  passions,  rise  from 
communistic  cabarets  to  the  seats  of  princes.  Nor  can  the  future  be 
doubtful.  The  bourgeoisie  has  been  weighedin  the  balances  and  found 
wanting.  Its  kingdom  is  numbered  and  finished,  and  even  now  is 
being  taken  from  it  by  the  proletariat. 

Balzac,  then,  was  a  Mcnarchistf  He  also  professed  himself  a 
Catholic.  '^  I  write,''  he  tells  us  in  his  Introduction,  ^  in  the  light  of 
two  eternal  truths, — Religion  and  Monarchy.  The  two  needs  of  France, 
which  contemporary  events  proclaim,  and  towards  which  every  writer 
of  sound  sense  ought  to  try  to  bring  back  our  country."  Christianity 
he  holds  to  be  '^  a  complete  system  of  repression  of  the  depraved  ten- 
dencies of  man,  and  the  greatest  element  of  social  order;  "I  and  of 
Christianity  he  finds  Catholicism  to  be  the  only  expression  worth  con- 
sidering, for  he  agrees  with  Comte,§  that  Protestantism  in  aU  its  forms, 
is  merely  rationalism  in  different  stages  of  development,  its  logical  issue 
being  Deism,  and,  in  its  most  extreme  phase,  systematic  Atheism.  The 
doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  he  held  to  be  not  merely  a  supreme 
consolation,  but  also  an  incomparable  instrument  of  government,  and 
religion  the  sole  power  which  sanctions  social  laws,||  and  therefore  he 
accounts  as  the  worst  foes  of  his  country  the  doctrinaires  who,  for  the 
last  century,  have  laboured  with  the  violence  of  cnergumens  to  banish 
God  from  the  laws  and  machinery  of  Government,  and  who  make  it 
the  first  principle  of  their  system  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  "  Toute  association,"  he  writes,  "  no 
peut-elle  vivre  que  par  le  sentiment  religieux,  le  seul  qui  dompte  les 
rebellions  dc  I'esprit  Ice  calculs  dc  rambition  et  Ics  avidites  de  tout 
genre.''*^     '^  Every  moral  reformation  not  supported  by  a  great  religious 

*  The  following  words  might  paes  for  a  prophecy  :  **  Xous  fabriquons  des  proprietairt^ 
mendiants  chez  le  people,  des  demi- savants  chez  lea  petites  bourgeois,  et  le  chacun  chtz  P*-'t, 
chacun  pour  soi^  qui  avait  fait  eon  effet  dans  les  classes  ^lev^es  en  juillet  de  cette  aonce,  IKiO, 
aura  bientot  gangren6  les  classes  moyenncs.  Un  proletariat  d^habitu^  de  scntimenti>. 
sans  autre  dieu  que  Ten  vie,  sans  autre  fanatisme  cue  le  d^sespoir  de  la  faim ,  sans  foi,  ci 
croyance,  s'avancera  et  mettera  le  pied  sur  le  co[?ur  rfa  pays.  L'ctranger,  grandi  sous  la  loi 
monarohique,  nous  trouvera  sans  roi  avcc  la  royaut*^,  sans  lois  avec  la  legality,  sans  pro- 
pri^taires  avec  la  propriety,  sans  gouvcmment  avec  I'election,  sans  force  avec  le  libre  arbitre. 
sans  bonheur  avec  I'^gaHt^." — Le  Cur6  de  Villaf/e  :  (Euvrei,  xiv.  p.  180. 

t  '*  J^appartiens  au  petit  nombre  de  ceux  qui  reulent  resister,  a  ce  qu'on  nomme  le  peuj>le 
dans  son  int^rct  bien  compris.  11  ne  s'agit  plua  ni  de  droits  fccdaux  :  comnie  on  le  dit 
aux  niaisjui  de  gentilhommerie  ;  il  s'agit  dc  I'ttat,  il  s'agit  de  la  vie  de  la  France." — Mi- 
ittaires  de  Deux  Jeuncs  Af antes:  (Euvres  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

t  "  Avant-Propos."     Qiavres,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

§  Sec  a  well-known  passage  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Cours  de  rhilotophic  Potitivf. 

y   *' M<5decm  de  Campa^e."    QCuvres,  vol.  xiv.  p.  491. 

II  *'L'Enver8  derHi«toire  Conten-.poraine."     (Euvres  vol.  xii.  p.  679. 
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scutiraeDt,  and  pursued  within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  rests  upou  a 
foundation  of  sand.  All  the  religious  obscrvauecs,  so  minute  aud  s> 
iiltlc  understood,  which  Catholicisiu  ordainsj  are  so  manv  dykes  neces- 
sary to  hold  back  the  tempests  of  evil  within/^*  Hcnee>  "  teaching,  or 
rather  education  by  religious  Orders  h  tlic  great  principle  of  national 
existence;  the  sole  means  of  diminishing  the  sura  of  cvilj  and  increas- 
ing the  sum  of*  good  in  any  society.  Thought  (le  principe  des  manr 
it  des  bi(rn»)  can  be  prepared,  subdued,  directcil  only  by  religion."  t 

It  would  ^however,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  Balzac  sees  in  religion 
merely  an  instrument  of  Government ;  in  the  Church  only  an  aid  to 
police*  It  is  clear  that  the  Ctitholic  Church  presented  herself  to  him  as 
the  most  considerable  fact  in  the  world's  history.  Her  incommunicable 
attributes  of  unity,  sanctity,  universality ;  the  perfection  of  the  hierar- 
<^hical  organisation  which  centres  rotmd  and  culminates  in  the  Apostolic 
throne  :  the  sublimity  of  her  ritualj  ''  aftecting  the  imagination  through 
the  sensesj  and  the  emotions  through  the  imagination  ;*^  the  marvellous 
adaptation  of  her  doctrines  to  the  needs  of  human  nature ;  \  her  safe- 
guards for  innocence,  her  remedies  for  sin,  the  celestial  light  and  fra- 
grance which  she  difftises  around  her  as  she  moves  through  the  centuries 
with  miijestic  stcpj  that  tell  of  lier  divine  origin,  fascinate  and  over- 
come him.  She  h,  for  him,  ^' la  graude  repnblique  des  Ames  ;  la  scule 
Eglise  qui  a  mis  rhumanite  dans  sa  voic  f^  and  it  is  manifest^  from 
many  passages,  both  in  his  novels  and  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  had 
l^rofoundly  studied  her  system  and  her  doctrines.  Thns^  he  writes,  in 
one  place,  "  II  n'y  a  que  ceux  que  voient  Dicu  qui  raiment.  Mais 
•d'ailleurs  en  quoi  se  fondent  le  croyances  religicuses  ?  Sur  le  sentiment 
de  rinfiui  qui  est  en  nousi  qui  nous  prouvc  unc  autre  nature,  qui  nou» 
meue  par  unc  deduction  severe  j\  la  religion,  arespoir/^||  It  would  be 
<Hfficult  to  state  the  case  better.  The  whole  doctrine  of  Pascal  is  there 
tn  germ. 

Still  it  seems  neither  temerarious  nor  uncharitable  to  assert  that 
iPalzac's  apprehension  of  Catholicism  was  not  real  but  notional.  It 
ttracts^  it  subdues  liim  as  a  consummate  work  of  art^  as  a  profound 
•system  of  policy,  as  a  vast  engine  of  moral  power.  But  this  i**  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  spiritual  discernment,  the  personal  realization  of  religious 
faith.  The  "  Comedie  Humainc  ^^  itself,  not  to  go  further,  supplies  only 
too  conclusive  evidence  npon  this  matter.  A  plausible  answer  might, 
indeed^  be  made  to  the  charge  of  immorality  sometimes  brought  against 
dt ;  a  charge  much  like  that  ugrcd  by  Rousseau  against  MoUerc's  plays 

•  *♦  Muse  clu  D^partement"    CEavreB,  vol.  vi.  p.  .'V42. 

t  '*  Avant-Propos.'*     (Eufres,  vol,  r.  i,   7* 

X  **  Depiiia  le  f^ticbisrnt.^  itiforme  dtia  sauvagcs  jaBqti'aux  gtnolciUBet  iuveutioua  de  la  Grtjce 
jttwiu'aux  profondes  ct  in^i^nieuse*  doctrincti,  de  V  fe^ypte  et  dea  Inded,  truduites  par  dca 
4!o]te8  riants  oa  tembles,  il  ya  une  convicuon  daasrhommej  celle  de  m   cbutOi  d;  aoa 

|)4cli^t   d'ou  vieot  partout  riddc  du  sacrifice  et  du  racliat Tout  est  racbe table  ;  Ic 

•catboUci^me  e^t  daos  ctitte  parole:  de  IJi  «gs  adorablea^SAcramenta,  qtii  aident  aa  triomphe  de 
la  grace  et  soutieaneut  le  picheur.'* — Le  C»re  de  ViU<uf€  :    CEuvrea^  vol.  xiv,  p.  1 10. 

I  "  Le  t'uri' de  Village.       CEuvres,  vol  xiv,  p.  I  Bo. 

(j  Ton  e« {Km dance.     CEuvrei,  toI.  x^it.  p.  251, 
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iMm  ^Soarxfiv^  if  ^iiudi.  -ar^fe:  Hisaer -sniyKd*  1 
^i«mm  j»  ^ffvism  rbmi^  3ilhii«r  *-  x  j» 

iftiVlt^  ifVOIUMiMft  ^^M:   9fmitf«  imer :     «f9BCIF    »  & 

^/•^^  "^  f  >;  il>/»4  <?ii  dir  iknot,"*     Sac 

AifMf  Om  #«^#H  t//  fie  K^ii^f  1 

iff  {\^  t'^rt$nAntni  kKMtmt  him  m^  tux  ^aoc  ii 

/rf  i^/^^  '/f  Um  nt'j^^jnH  p^t* — hot  t&ac  k 
//f  MffA^Mi  natore^  aad  preaefaei  a; 
kni  Mft^mp^r  m,  in  tiSetit,  tbat  rrf  3lC2rti]^  ix 
lf#^  »^l^  tiMit  he  m^  inr>Tal 
#nl/r  '*  riripiijbiw  pfamnput,^  bat  for 
4<fptt*j^$4^  tttzt  ft  WM  w^  to  pst 
ii#  tff»irairr«itb^  trstb^  befiyre  sn  z^  wiaek  i 
f*A\^fft  f4  hnmmtty,  aiui  h»  beard  tbe  nev  ^ospci  of  t^ 
H#'jr*rl,  "  ff ^rr>//  homini  iMn^/'  In  %acfa  an  age,  dcaresed  ^»iia 
ti//r#*  //f  "  th/;  tVyjCuiij  (A  roan  a.%  a  ratiocal  beinr,  xpnt  frDm  tIicot*^^kai 
d^-t/^miinatK/nn/'  IMzsu:  hoHji  np  the  mirror  to  EAtcre,  acd  exhibits  no 
H^MrHt'.iiffftf  uff  in/Iiridf/um  rarjumj  bat  the  men  and  wooaen  ot  tbe 
i'jimt'fi^U*  nf/rU\,  in  all  their  iittlemc*^,  their  turpitude,  their  radicai 
(unrn\fUifU,  It  'i%  the  londent  fterrcon  De  CotUtmpim  Mmmdi  ever 
\prf.wt'Mf'A,  and  it«i  great  force  lies  in  this — that  the  preacher  is  not 
fl#^flairnin((  frr/in  «iome  worm-eaten  homilj,  but  paasionlesslr  unfoldiog  the 
^reat  U>ok  of  ('/fuU:m]torhry  life.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  man 
who  hn/l  fKrrnonally  felt  the  power  of  a  religion,  the  main  notes  of 
whir^h  are  purity  and  eharity,  could  have  written  the  "Comedie 
liurnaine/'  To  depict  gocxl  and  evil  without  predilection  or  repugnance 
or  moral  end,  to  lK!hold  humanity  as  it  lies  in  its  misery,  naked  and 
wounded  and  full  of  HoreM,  and  to  survey  it  scientifically,  probing  its 
woun(U,  Hoiindin((  its  ulcers,  removing  every  shred  of  rag  or  ^agment  of 
piaist<;r  wliicli  hides  itn  foulness  and  dishonour,  coldly  and  unmoved, 
with  no  tctar  of  pity,  no  word  of  compassion — this  would  be  impossible 
for  ftu(di  a  man,  for  his  i)osition  is  not  that  of  a  mere  spectator  in  the 
w^***'"  •  has  ft  ta«k  to  accomplish  in  it  as  a  fellow-worker  with  the 
ian. 

•  Ntorley't  "Voltaire, "  i>.  108. 
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We  truth  is  that,  in  Balzic,  for  religious  faith  we  fiofl  merely 
Bntimentality,  and  in  this  he  is  the  true  exponent  of  hU  age.  It  is 
obaerved  by  Heine,  with  hh  usual  keen  incisiveness,  "  The  French 
caunot  be  false  to  their  education.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
materialists,  according  as  they  have  received,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
term,  the  education  based  upon  the  materialistic  philosophy  which  is 

imparted  in   France Sentimentality  is  a  product  of  materialism. 

Tbe  matcrialiat  carries  in  his  soul  the  vague  consciousness  that  all  in 
this  world  is  not  matter.  It  is  of  no  use  for  his  limited  understanding 
to  show  him  the  material  character  of  everything ;  his  soul  instinctively 
rises  up  in  rebellion.  He  is  from  time  to  time  tormented  by 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  in  things  a  purely  spiritual  origin, 
and  these  desires^  these  vague  wants^  produce  the  vague  cftect 
which  we  call  sentimentality.  Sentimentality  is  the  despair  of 
matter,  which  not  being  able  to  suffice  for  itselfj  dreams  with  un- 
decided and  undefined  longing  of  a  better  sphere/'^  And  he  goes  on  to 
Bay  how  this  sentimentality  is  a  characteristic  of  those  whose  materialism 
is  the  grossest  and  the  most  cynical*  Tbe  true  account  of  Balzac  is  indi- 
cated in  these  words,  He  is  a  materialist,  every  fibre  of  Itim,  and 
materialism  is  fatal  to  the  moral  sense.  His  essentially  materialistic  cast 
of  thought  comes  out  curiously  in  the  fearful  and  wonderful  theories  of 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  unseen  world,  which  he  from  time  to  time 

.broaches.     Thu**^  in  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin"  thought  is  said  to  be  a 
laterial  form  like  vapour,  a  fluid  mass  of  which  man  diitjcts  the  projection 

"at  pleasure;  and  in  it,  as  we  read  in  ^-Cemr  Birotteau/'  electricity  plays  a 
great  part.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  ideas  as  completely  organised  beings 
which  live  in  the  invisible  world  and  influence  our  destiuies,  and  he 
refers  miracles  to  animal  magnetism.  At  one  time  he  was  greatly 
fascinated  by  Swedenborg,  and  ^'Seraphita,"  is  little  more  than  an 
exposition  of  certain  doctrines  borrowed  from  that  great  mystic.  At 
another  he  appears  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  contempora- 
Bcous  pantheistic  movement  which  mingles  all  the  existences  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature  in  a  vague  and  confused  unity,  and  makes  an  end  both 
of  the  Divine  and  human  personality;  and  in  his  Introduction  he  gives 
u  sketch  of  w^liat  may  be  called,  in  Diderot's  phrase,  "  a  system  of  Pla- 
tonico-Pythagorico-Peripatetico-Paracelsico  Christianity/^  in  which,    as 

,31,  Lerrainier  observes,  he  essays  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
naturalists  and  the  mystics,  between  the  spirit  of  Buffon  and  the  spirit 
of  St.  Martin. 

But  I  need  not  linger  over  these  singular  speculations,  which  are  chiefly 
of  account  as  showing  how  deeply  Balzac  had  druuk  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  As  the  Divine  Comedy  is  informed  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
medieval  school,  so  majestic  in  its  *'  universal  congruity,"  so  the 
"  Commie  Huraaine^'  reflects  the  chaos  of  opinions  distracting  the  times 
in  which  it  was  written.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  the  true 
expression  of  the  society  in  which  its  author  lived.     Mere  fragment  as 

•  *'  U  Fiance,**  p.  270. 
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it  is  of  bit  rast  design,  it  fulfils  his  purpose  and  possesses  the  ckuaeter 
which  he  chiimed  for  it.  It  is  a  great  treasure-house  of  docamcnts 
upon  the  cirilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  no  student  of  the 
history  of  our  age  can  aflTord  to  neglect.  The  chief  note  of  that  cirili- 
zation,  as  Heine  has  pointed  out  in  the  passage  which  I  hare  cited  from 
him,  is  the  absence  from  it  of  faith ;  and  if  there  is  any  lesson  more 
emphatically  taught  than  another  by  the  history  of  man  it  is  this^  that 
&ith  of  some  sort,  be  it  religious,  political,  or  philosophical,  is  as  neces- 
sary to  his  moral  being  as  air  to  his  physical  frame-^-a  fidth  shared  by 
others,  and  forming  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  was  the  work  erf"  the 
eighteenth  century  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  faith  alike  in  its  divine  and 
human  expressions.  As  the  greatest  genius  who  adorned  English 
public  life  during  that  period  pointed  out  in  1791,  ''  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  ourmanners  and  ciTili2uition,and  all  the  good  thingswhich 
are  connected  with  our  manners  and  civilization  in  this  European  worid 
of  ours,^'  had  "  depended  so  far  upon  two  principles,  and  indeed  were 
the  result  of  both  combined — the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman."  The  French  Revolution,  the  inevitable  result  of  Bourbon 
Caesarism  and  the  sensualistic  philosophy — which  were  the  manifesta- 
tions in  different  spheres  of  the  great  Renaissance  idea  of  materialism 
— was  the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  overthrow  of  both  those  principles. 
*'Now,*^  as  Burke  exclaimed,  rising  to  ''something  of  prophetic  strain/' 
as  he  looked  upon  the  events  of  that  memorable  year, — *'  Now  all  is  to 
be  changed.  All  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  torn  off.  All  the 
superadded  ideas,  furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination, 
which  the  heart  owns  and  the  understanding  ratifies  as  necessary  to 
cover 'tlic  defects  of  our  naked  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it,  to 
dignify  it  in  our  own   estimation,   are   to  be  exploded   as   ridiculously 

absurd  and  antiquated   fashion It  is   gone,  that   sensibility  of 

principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing 
all  its  grossness.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone:  that  of  sophists, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded/'  It  was  in  such  an  age,  and 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  order,  that  Napoleon  arose  to  proclaim,  amid 
the  roar  of  his  victorious  cannon,  the  new  gospel  that  force  was  the 
measure  of  truth,  success  the  test  of  right,  and  personal  interest  the 
great  law  of  action.  The  teaching  was  greedily  drunk  in  by  the 
generation  into  which  Balzac  was  born.  In  his  time  the  materialistic 
philosophy  had  passed  from  the  domain  of  abstraction  into  that  of  fact. 
And  we  have  the  outcome  of  it  in  the  civilization  which  found  in  him 
"  its  most  original,  most  appropriate,  and  most  penetrating  historian."* 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

•  *'iVr.  do  Balzac  fut  bien  im  peiDtre  do  moeurede  ce  temps-ci,  et  il  en  (st  peut-Hre  le  pins 
original,  le  plus  approprie,  et  le  plus  penetrant." — St,  Beuve :  CatucrieM  au  Lvnii,  vol  ii. 
^   417.     So  George  Sand  :  *•  Ba'zac,  miiitre  sans  dgal  en  I'art  de  peindre  la  tocicte  moderoo 

r  humanitC'  actuello."— /7iV.  df  ma  Vie,  4e,  partie  ;  c.  28. 
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(Under  tim  Btreeiwn  of  the  Ber.  PrtjUndary  J.  Davies,  M,A.) 


T^O  phase  of  Greek  Lit4)mture  is  more  characteristic  or  in  teres  ting  than  its  driiiuu 
l\  whether  tragic  or  comic,  antl  therefore  rpoont  editions  of  Greek  itlaya  elaini 
-^^  foremost  raention  in  a  survey  of  current  cljtflwical  literature.  Soma  time 
[•lince  we  drew  atteatioa  toLord  Carimrvon'K  ml  rnirabUnerji  ion  of  ^jtichjlus'e  master - 
Lpiece,  "The  Agamemnou ;"  and  ltefi>re  \is  ]ie4  at  thi^  moment  a  well-excctited,  anil 
I  within  its  scope  and  liniits  thoroaghlyequipp.Ml.eiition  ofhis  almost  a«<  famous  drama, 
/'The  PerW*  (7V*o  P^rmH  of^E'^chtjhfe^  Kdit'^d.  with  Introdnction.  Notcf*,  and  a  Plan, 
'  hjr  A.  O.  Prickard,  ALA.,  t'ellow  and  Tutor  of  New  Collei^e,  OxfonL  Ljud'jn  :  Mac* 
millan  and  Co  ,  1879),  The  earliest  of  the  threat  drnmatiKt'a  extant  play^,  it  is  also, 
kwith  the  exception  of  ** The  Seven  asfdinst  Thebes/*  the  mo?t  historic  and  x>ictonal. 
[centTed  a.^  to  ita  plot  in  the  stormy  atroggle  between  liberty  and  desix»tism  at  SaJaniLH, 
lund  based  ufvon  scenes  in  which  the  p<>et  himself  was  an  aetur.  And  not  iinmeetly* 
lit  shonld  seem,  does  thin  play  appeal  to  the  heed  of  elaswic^l  students  in  lis  earefnl 
lediting Judicious  prefatory  matter,  and  ably  compiled  hiHtoHeal  introduction,  l>y  a  ripw 
I  tind  good  scholar,  at  a  period  when  the  military  brotbers  i>f  many  of  our  ^raduater* 
^and  underg^radaates  av*e,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  ent^aged  in  warfare 
with  the  barbarian  tr+be.<  of  tVie  g>rj?eou8  East,  and  proving  onee  more  the  dei^ttned 
'  superiority  of  free  and  ili^cipHned  forces  to  the  cloud-like  myriads  of  an  Asiatic 
^m  desjxitigm.  Of  Xerxes*  armament  and  naval  as  well  as  military  preparation  Mr, 
^B  Prickanl  bas  done  well  to  give  earefnl  and  tolerably  minute  preliminary  detail, 
^H before  lanoching  h'm  readers  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  full  as  it  i»  no  less  of  tbe 
^Halike  *'epic''  and  dramatic  narrative  of  Salamis  than  of  the  skilfully  depicteil 
^Vsinxietiea  of  the  I'eraian  elders  at  home  for  the  absent  king  and  army,  and  the 
^■prostration  of  the  defeated  and  hnmiliated  tyrant,  whose  passionate  tamentritioiiR 
^Hiire  in  marked  contrast  with  the  les^  selrtsh  uttt^rances  of  tlie  f^host  of  Darius  and 
^Hthe  dignified  character  and  tone  of  the  Queen-motlier  and  Regent  Atossa.  Far- 
^Hticnlar  notice  is  due,  in  Mr.  Priekard's  introduction,  to  the  poet's  indirect  treatment 
^Hc»f  hif  subje*:t  by  laying  it«  neene  at  Susii,  not  in  Greece,  and  to  the  pertinence  of 
^^this  editor's  comparij*on  with  it  ot  Shakes  p. ^a  re  *«  **  Henry  the  Fifth'*  in  more  pointw 
than  one,  **  'j'ho  Persffi"  is  meant  to  commemorate  a  Klcrions  victor>\  while  affording 
I  i*cope  for  tiatiomil  exultation  and  patriotic  Kpirit,  witti  a  Hpioe  of  enjoyment  in  the 
contrasted  pi*:tn re  of  Athenian  and  l*ersiun  institutions.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
that  no  play  of  iEsehylua  apart  from  the  Urestean  Trilogy  has  such  claimM 
Ito  wortiiy  ri'production  in  EngliMi  met  ret* ;  and  it  is  some  praise  of  Mr.  PrickardV 
ledition  that  its  aceuracy,  sympathetic  editiu<.r,  and  thorough  explanation  of  dif- 
JticuUIcst,  textual,  interpretati*»nal,  histon*^al,  and  strictly  dramatic,  go  far  to 
I  facilitate  the  ta«k  of  a  coming  trauBlator.  To  anch  an  one  the  outline  of  the 
^liviaions  of  the  play  in  Tntrod.  xxy.-vi.,  enforced  in  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  text 
the  notea^  would  be  mowt  valuable.  To  U8  one  of  the  Hnewt  passages  it*  in  the 
Sr^t  rhonfcl  od*,  wli<?re  the  Per^jian  cnuadllors  slug  thegloriea  of  the  host  that  Has 
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fof  Eonpid<^M»  till'  iiliDu8L  Jiuble  1>mi   ^^:    ^  ^hc  latter,  is  oqiiallj  uoticeuble  in  conipari^uu 

["WjUi  "Tbe  Persi*d/*  And  yet  uo  ol  n Jge  the  leugtli  ut'so  strikiuglypicturefique 

'  a^nd  chiviilric  u  dmma,  ever  and  dc-^'  ia-  ijv  popular  in  ttie  Greek  theatre  mid  dcUoals. 

As  Mr.  Paley  tmly  remarks,  in  his  iutr<jduction  to  the  i>lay  in  its  present  o^iition, 

,  *'  ita  varied  action,  cUivalrtJUs  descriptions,  and  double  messenger'B  narrative  fixst  of 

[the  general  right  between  the  contending  armie^r  secondly  (v.  lJiJ6)  of  the  duel 

r between  the  brothei^  and  the  saiciJe  of  Jocasta,  ^ive  a  su.^tained  iuteretit  to  a 

pieco  wliieli  extend*  to  nearly  t%vicc  the  length  of  tlie  corre3i>ouding  iKsehylean 

drAma/*  (p.  ^i).    Tho«e  wlio  e>^«ay  thisj  play  under  Mr.  Paley's  guidance  as  editor 

cannot  tail  to  be  struck  with  hia  eminent  fairuesis  in  weighing  the  judgments  on  it 

I  ^f  mwlern  critic^  vr  to  agree  with  him  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  nndue  prominence  of  the 

lepiBode  of  blind  old  CEdipuH   introduced  on  the  stage,  and  tlie   bore  allusion  to 

I  jsienifjceas's  Belf-immolation,  in  spite  too  of  the  '*  padding"  (or  ttapairXiipaifMTa)  of 

%vhich  the  author  of  the  Greek  argument  speaka  with  disparage  me  nt»  the  *'  Phteuisaaa*' 

ig  full  of  dne  passages  aod  striking  scenic  effects.    As  Mr.  Paley  i^emiiuU  his  readers, 

ti»e  chief  points  for  notice  in  the  consideration  of  thi^^  play  are  (I)  tht*  twolold  ploty 

one  action  consisting  in  the  events  up  to  the  brotUers'  mutual  slaughter,  tlic  other 

m  Jocasta's  death,  Creon's  edict,  and  the  banishment  of   Clildipu'*:   as  to  which 

sequel  to  the  earlier  action  Mr.  Paley  suspects  that  it  may  have  Ih'cu  an  after*work 

of  iophun ;  and  (2)  the  coincidences  and  correspondences  between  this  play  and  the 

*'A  ntigone' of  Sophocles,  orstill  more, the  *'Seveii  against  Thebes"  of  ^Kschylus.  Toour 

,  mind  tlie  Huest  scene  of  the  [►lay  is  the  epiBixlc  ot  the  ''  Pa?dagogus'*  accompanying 

I  Antigone  to  tliir  roof  or  uppor  door  of  tlie  palace  to  view  the  Argive  host»  and  the 

I  description  recalling  the  rfixoa-KQuia  in  11.  iii.,  and  a  welbremomberod  chapter,  where 

[  Bowena  describes  the  assault  ol  Fi*unt  de  BGeuf*B  castle  to  the  Templar^  in  "  Ivanho©.'* 

I  Uno  or  two  moot  points  are  all  that  we  can  notice  as  regards  Mr.  Paley *s  commou- 

'  tary,  tlic   general  character  of  which  is  ita  usual  eminent  helpfulness  and  sound 

ricisin.     Thus,  in  w.  86-87 — 

t6v  tii/rov  Gfl  S^voTV^^  KaBfOTttvnt — 

[  the  use  of  eve  ttiv^  for  the  ex[x*''led  fi>i  iavy  is  explained  by  taking  the  two  words  as 
t  ij  it«>Xu«i',  or  oil,  as  fuUowing  xftl  ^■'J  ^  ^insi  of  attraction.     The  s^nse  ii* 
I  as,  **you  ought  to  object  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  any  one  man/*    In 
|v.  Vi,  where  the  attendant  surmises  that  the  exposure  of  liid  prinecdd  to  the  sight 
of  the  vulgar  throng  may  result  in  what  foUowy  i- — 

trot  b  ai£  drntrcTTy. 

Faley  thinks  <f>auXos' — ^6ytts  means  '*  blame  which  matters  little  to  a  slave  ;'^  but 
\Vy^  v  .  ♦  -  ♦    ,v..... .  rather  to  confirm  the  scholiast'*  Buspickm  of  a  kind  of  ^fr  -?  ■»  ■  -^^  or 

IS,  t\g.y  **  Iciit  there  arise  blame,  lor  me,  a-i  a  slave,  ^l  r^ 

iLuL  -^.  J  "'^-.  c^rave**  (hc.  ^ey^is or /i<iic/ior).     In  vv.  IM-l*?,  the  re;  .,,.^    ,  Mr. 

/  ii  p  I  \^t,  viz.,  ^/>a  irCXatff  KKy)B^iav  -j^akK^titr'  t^oX  'cv  it.rA.    Are  the 

uLou!^  1  -:  _  lUening  the  gates  dtted  in  the  stonework  of  the  walls  raised 

by  Amphioni'  i'W  tiie  descnption  of  Capaneus  in  181, '*  calculating  the  distance 
E>f  the  ascent  to  the  towers,  by  counting  the  courses  on  the  wall  both  from  top  to 
'lutkim,  and  the  reverse.'*  Paley  apposit«ely  compares  an  almost  exact  paraUel  from 
pacyd.  iii.  20, 
la  187*V>0,  Of  bopi  Bij^timp  MvKtfVTfia-iv  Xipvaia  Tt  t^trtiv  Tpioii^,  the  difEcult  sense 
I  <^]ettred  by  allowing  Paley's  proposal  of  understanding  some  ellipse  of  a  verb  of 
f»n  which  SttJCTfiv  miiy  depend,  or  of  reading  with  Diudorf  doxxfi  for  diam^, 
impler,  but  less  probable  on  that  account.  In  the  first  strophe  of  the  Chorus 
yv^HOi' iUiipa  K.T.X,  there  is  much  probabiUty  in  the  rea<ling  of  King  and  G.  Hermann, 
nx.,  KUTtuuaBr}  for  miTtpaa^drp*,  the  old  reading  at  v.  20o-7,  so  that  the  sense  becomes 
T  where  h^  (Phoebus)  has  his  homo  under  the  snow-beaten  peaks  of  Parnassus/* 
[istead  of'*  where  I  was  made  to  dwell,"  a  sense  which  would  be  inappropriate  where 
I  event  was  prospective. 

We  must,  however,  turn  to  another  and  quite  different  Earipidean  plot,  which  has 
is  Kccnc  truly  beneath  the  twin  peaks  of  Parnassus,  is  concerned  with  Ufe  in  holy 
places,  with  innocence  and  jiuriiy  born  of  most  nn promising  intrigues  of  heathen 
sods  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  which  has  thia  year  had  the  advantage  of  2^. 
PaUsy's  editiug  the — lun  of  Euripides  ;  a  popular  and  patriotic  tragedy  of  the 
\ttie  ittage.  tnrniug  on  the  wish  of  Apollo  to  advance  Ion,  a  supposed  foundHng 
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of  J  the  Uelphic  temple's  nurture,  but  really  tbe  fruit  of  Kva  amonr  with  CreuM, 
dnoghter  of  ErcchtheuH,  t^  the  ssovereig^nty  of  Athens*  bj  catmivanco  of  nn  oradtf 
peraiiading  Xiitbu^Ji,  her  hnsbami,  that  the  youth  i«  his  own  son*  boijctt^Ti  K^fow 
nis  marriage  with  the   Athenian  princess.      How  the  child  of  tlie  w 

led  to  forsake  its  nureing  precincts,  by  the  advent  of  two  visitants  to  the  «  ^  ^  by 

its  ambiguous  response  to  embrace  as  eire  one  with  whom  he  was  nowise  coiin«:t*d 
in  blood,  whilst  aisowniug  and  even,  through  the  course  of  circumstanceSt  brought 
to  the  verge  of  executing  vengeance  on  his  unknown  mother,  who  liad  l^eitu  wrought 
upon  to  poison  him  and  m  to  commit  sacrilege;  how  all  comes  right  through  the iwyi^* 
pt<nr,  ariiiin^  out  of  certain  KcrapB  of  embroidery  left  attached  to  the  iufani,  whi^n  ex- 
posed, and  identitie«i  at  last  by  Crensa  ;  and  how  Athena  obtains  Ai>ono'«  wttrranty 
that  the  founder-prospective  of  the  Ionic  tribes  is  his  very  son ;  art!  tl  i  »u# 

tbreadf}  of  a  drama  Ijy  pathetic  interest,  which  will  well  repay  the  stu'  tal 

pernfjal.     3In  Palcy  takes  ita  drift  to  he  political,  its  moral  the  doctriT^  in 

a  state  and  its  date  some  five  years  later  than  the  death  of  Pericles,  or  i  i^. 

His  critical  explanations  arcj  moie  temjierate  than   the  conjectural  en  ^  of 

Dr.  C.  Badham,  but  no  etudent  desiring  to  get  an  insight  into  critical  at  uld 

fail  to  read  Badham's  *'  Ion''  alongside  of  Paley's.     We  have  no  spa*"  t-  imn 

briefly  glanco  at  the  concluding  eptnie  of  the  chorus  inglyconicsi  {  I 

Athoaa's  help  wiLh  her  sister  Artemis,  in  interceding  with  Apoli 

the  house  of  Erechtheus,  The  epodus  runs  w  Uavii^BaK^imra  icaiirapflvAifowo  irtrpa 
and  over  some  fifteen  more  lines  to  Btodty  rtieya  BvaroU  ( i-92*5UH),  and  may  be 
Englished  "O  scats  of  Pan,  and  grot  contiguous  to  the  cavemou»  Macrae,  whflre, 
before  Pallas'«  temple,  the  three  daughters  of  A^raulua  foot  in  it  th<*  d*m^ci  i/vtir 
vL't'danf  level  ftpacen  to  the  various  sound  of  the  pipe,  what  time  in  thy  rustic  gTOls 
thou  pipest,  O  Pan,  where  once  a  damnel,  0  wretcned  one,  brought  forth  a  baba  U» 
Apollo,  and  would  fain  expo.sc  it  a  feast  to  the  fowls,  and  a  bloody  banquet  to  wild 
beasts,  the  issue  of  a  forced  union  ending  in  her  sorrow.  Neither  on  ta[»e3try  nor 
in  story  heard  I  ever  the  saying  that  otTspring  born  to  mortals  from  gods  had  shart* 
of  happiness/'  In  annotating  this  passage  Mr.  Paley  sufficiently  elucidates  the 
topography  of  the  Paneum,  oud  the  Macne.  or  limestone  rocks  of  the  northern  cliff 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  passage  which  depicts  the  dances  on  the  turf  in  front  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  the  maidens  trod  their  nightly  reels  to  the  music  of  Pan  the 
piper  If  in  aught  he  is  too  brief,  it  is  in  pointing  out  the  constmction  of  the  two 
accusatives,  xopovt  and  o-rodia  x^ofpa  after  orf/^ovo-i,  in  v.  495,  where  he  eiroply  sayi* 
the  latter  is  in  apfiosition  to  the  former.  To  us  it  seems  interpretable  by  taking  irrn 
fiuvat  x^^P^^^  TTofifjiv  as  if  it  were  x"p*^ov(n^  or  some  such  verb  in  an  active  sense,  au4 
governing  oTafiwi.  Badbam,  we  see,  would  prefer  ;topoi5,  though  he  cites  for  x^poift, 
a  parallel  in  Horn,  04.  H  '2»J4,  iriTrXrfyov  fi*  X'V^''  ^'*o«*  rroo-iv.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
to  amend  the  unbound  vfivutv  in  v.  500 ;  but  Paley  justifteji  ^fwtpi^fv  (504)  as  agiusst 
the  MSS.  ffwpicre  as  expressing  the  wish  ami  intent  required  by  the  aenw* 
With  ntrpoiiv  ydp4ov  vftptv  he  aptly  compares  ^sch.  Prom.  v.  740,  wiKpov  yoftmv 
^yjiarrjpof.  One  word  must  Ije  said  w*ith  reference  to  a  fine  iambic  pausage  plAord 
in  Ion's  mouth  58o-645,  which  repreaeuts  the  poet's  sense  of  the  drnwhacK  of  alien 
or  illegitimate  birth  to  political  pretensions  and  influences.  In  thia  paMsage  Paby 
prints,  V*  biH, 

.  ,  •   .  fiTjfitw  Kovbfvtav  MKkfjaro^i 

and  suggests  that  the  lacnme  should  be  supplied  by  reading,  o  firfhiv  U^  «af  ovff^im^ 
Krx^f}<ro  ptai :    *'  I  shall  be  railed  the  fwhoibf  and  the  son  of  nobodies/*     Thii^,  sa 
Badham  shows,  h  Valkenaer's  emendation,  the  best  **  medela"  available.    In  ▼.  63*' ,  j 
tlx^ov  T€  ^fTpiov,  Mr.  Paley  states  fairly  the  option  of  two  interpretation  a,  i.e.  (I)  **  a  j 
moderate  amount  of  trouble/*  and  [t)  **the  common  people  well  disTKSscd."     Wo  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  latter  more  agreeable  to  the  context  ana  to  common  | 
sen'se.    The  version  of  Fix,  in  Dindorfs  Paris  edition,  gives  '*  turbar^  ^^^    ^^  ^        nn/* 
Badham  is  silent  on  the  subject.     There  are  a  number  of  nice  illo  ^mk 

syntax  in  this  play,  which  might  well  be  chosen  as  a  favourite  tra 
selected  as  it  has  been  by  divers  poets,  scholars,  and  critics  as  a  t  r  \^ 

stud  V  of  his  peculiar  tragic  powers,  Talfonrd's  **  Ion/*  it  is  needless  l — : , , ,  1* 

and  hardly  **  neo-classical  drama,"  having  little  of  plot  or  development  in 
with  Eunpide.9, 


N 


EXT  in  order  of  our  specimons  of  Greek  tragedy  may  be  ranked,  n 
recent  editing  of  an  Attic  comedy »  Mr,  W.  W,  Merry,  M, A.'fl  ♦ 
Clarendon  Press  Series  of  The  vhud*  of  A^i^^tophnnett  (Oxford ;  Gl 
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Pr^im,  1879k  The  edit:r,  known  better  for  hU  edltmji»  of  the  "OJyssey/*  proves 
himself  in  his  explanatory  and  i^ritir^l  note^  to  the  "Clomis"  a  scholar  ripe  ana  good, 
E  no  little  to  reiMinTi^MMl  the  study  of  Aristophancti  to  young  Oxonians;  nor 
one  amiss  in  ]  '>re  them  a  phiy»  tht»  »co\m  of  which  in  Aristophanes*© 

I  to  caricature  as  tlie  r*?pre5entalive,  tal^ely  so  regarded  by  liim,  of 

the  Sophisiit  and  mo«lem  education.  Tlie  comic  p*jl4  t*verkM»ked  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  of  Socrates  wag  really  a  protest  ogaiust  the  shallowness  of  the  SopKiata, 
and  under  this  misapprehension  made  him  in  this  play  as  amn^ing  a  halt  aa  Lama- 
chua in  the  *' Aeharnians/*  As  Mr  ilerni'  notes,  Sijcnites  shows  in  the  "Apologia"  of 
Plato  (18.  B.)  how  formidable  he  felt  the  attack  to  be.  and  our  editor  tella  his  readers 
all  they  need  to  know  a^  to  the  appearance  of  the  Clouds  at  the  Great  Dionysia  of 
423  B.C.,  and  its  later  alteration  and  second  edition,  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Parabasisl  j2  t  fol),but  which  wad  probably  never  completed, 'and  ^o  never  produced 
on  the  fitage.  Compared  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Green's  edition  of  186^  in  the  *•  Catena 
ClasBicofttm/*  that  of  Mr.  Merry  ia  perhaps  the  more  demure;  ho  will  not,  for 
instance,  be  found,  in  his  notes,  to  venture  ou  m  compariitive  an  irrelevance  as 
where,  at  v.  7,  Strepsjiades  laments  over  the  independence  of  slaves,  quoting  Brother 
Jonathan's  grievance,  "that  a  man  can't  whip  his  own  nigger":  but  withal,  he  ia 
quite  up  to  all  the  Aristophanic  figures  which  contribute  most  to  the  fan  of  his  playa 
{e.g.  the  '*6nrpri8C8'*  or  *'8ell3/'  technically  said  to  be  irapa  npotrhofciay)^  auch  as  in 
v.  12,  where  Strepsiades  complains  of  hi«  being  Saici'fVfKJi  xmit  rrjs  dandvffs  koI  r®i/ 
XP^^f't  "  bitten  by  the  expense  and  debts/*  when  one  ahould  have  ejqjected  *co^fW  from 
the  **  locuH  in  quo"'  of  the  speaker  (»/.  v.  38,  v.  lOH,  and  v.  316;  indeed,  everywhere  in 
Aristophanes.)  Nor  h  he  at  all  insensible  to  the  average  Ariatophanic  humour,  a« 
may  be  seen  in  Ida  explanation  of  the  |>oint  in  53-0,  ftnmBa — Xtop  trrra&atj  showing 
how  from  the  fir»t  sense  of  <nra&av,  applied  to  the  wooden  blade  used  to  thicken  and 
beat  together  the  threads  of  the  woof,  arose  the  secondary  idea  of  waste:  "  She  laid 
it  on  at  the  l(?om,  and  I  use*]  to  tell  her,  holding  up  my  ragged  cloak  as  an  illus- 
tration—iladam,  you  lay  it  on  to<j  thick  T'  Sometimes  we  may  differ  as  to  his 
choice  of  a  perfect  synonym  for  an  Aristophanic  word,  as,  for  instance,  whore  after 
showing  that  tmT(po¥  in  74-  m  humoroUHly  motlelled  after  iKTtimp,  Gr.  for  **  jaundice/* 
he  snggcKts  "  horse^iKJx"  on  the  analogy  of  *'  chicken-pox.*'  We  should  be  satisfied 
with  *'  horse-fever;**  and  in  v*  Oi,  where  Men-y  and  Green  bc>th  translate  ff>poirritrTfjpiov 
by  a  new  cobago,  "  Cout<3Miplatory"  on  the  analogy  of  *'  Rt^fectory,  for  the  place  of 
Refection,"  we  an^  surj:*rii^d  that  the  t<ame  analogy  did  not  suggest  a  still  nearer 
hit,  and  dub  the  pkce  the  Rvth*c{or]f.  Que  is  always  sure,  however,  of  a  sound 
and  safe  reading  and  interpretation  under  Mr.  Merry's  guidance,  as  will  be  seen  if 
we  examine  his  text  in  v.  170,  where  he  prefers  Flermann's  conjecture,  GviAOTiov,  to 
the  MSS.  Btii^ariov,  which  yields  no  satisfactory  sense.  In  adopting  Merry's  sense, 
which  is  approved  by  Meineke,  Holden,  and  the  cogent  arguments  of  Teuffel,  we 
have  Socrates  at  a  pinch  when  wite  were  sharpened  by  hunger  twisting  a  skewer 
into  ejctemporized  compasses,  drawing  all  att'Cntiou  with  his  right  hand  to  the  ashef} 
near  the  altar,  on  which  he  was  presumably  going  to  draw  a  diagram,  and  then 
whipping  off  a  bit  of  aacriticial  meat  with  his  Wft ;  a  little  further  on,  at  v.  211,  he 
elucidates  the  point  of  imip  thp  ^awv  ira/xrrt^  icq\  rifptuXfovr,  he  nmkes  clear  the  ap* 
plication  of  the  verb  t)  Eubaia  and  its  ifevere  treatment  by  Feinclt!S  in  4 to,  where 
he  renders  it :  "  Yea,  it  got  a  pretty  goo<l  stretching  from  Ui*  and  Pericles,"  which  h 
confirmed  by  reference  ti»  Thncyd,  I,  IbJ-,  It  is  needless  to  cite  uther  examples  of 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  %>(  this  helpful  school  and  c<illege  classic,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  inconsistency  which  we  have  edpied  is  the  printing  in  tho 
t«xt  of  -\^yi  Ti  fiaB^v,  and  illustrating  W  fra$4fv,  a  var.  lect.  in  the  notes. 

CllROXO  LOGIC  ALLY  the  lyric  Pindar  should  find  place  before  tho  dramatists ; 
but  there  is  surely  a  fitness  in  taming  from  a  comedy  such  iU  the  ^'Clouds,"  which 
opeus  with  the  extravagances  of  Athenian  horse-breeding  and  the  nrideof  the  house 
of  Megacles  and  the  Alcma:»onida,  to  the  odes  of  a  poet,  whose  life-task  it  was  to  hymn 
the  triumphs  of  tho  winners  in  the  ohariot-race,  as  well  as  the  other  athletic  contests 
at  Olympia,  at  Crissa,  at  the  Kemcan  and  Iwlhmian  festivals.  And  there  are  many 
reasom^  why  Mr,  C  A.  M.  Fennell's edition  ot Fuuhn's  Oltj*iiiHaii  and  Piffhiait  Odat; 
with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  Introduetfons  and  Introductory  Essays  (Cam- 
bridge:  University  Presf,  1879)  should  not  go  unnoticed,  even  though  our  space 
fori  !  '  J  it  full  justice;  as  a  helpful  complement  and  often  corrective  of  pro- 
cc'l  tis,  both  in  its  insight  into  comparative  philology,  its  critical  acumen, 

and  n;^  gcutral  sobriety  of  editing.     In  etymology  especially  the  volume  marks  & 
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generation  later  than  Donaldson's,  though  holding  in  respect  his  brilliant  authority. 
The  introduction  on  "  Pindar  and  his  Poetry"  comprehends  all  that  is  to  be  said  on 
a  subject  for  which  the  materials  are  slender,  and  particularly  notes  the  indebtedness 
of  Pindar's  genius  to  current  statuary  and  painting  for  definite  ideas  and  turns  of 
expression,  his  wonderful  skill  in  transitions,  and  nis  highly  effective  and  lyrical 
word-painting.  Most  helpful,  too,  is  the  introductory  essay  on  Pindar's  style  and 
dialect,  while  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  Odes  (pp.  xxxi.-xxxii.),  and  the 
"  Metrical  Schemes,"  which  immediately  precede  the  text  and  commentary,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desiderated.  Launched  upon  the  Olympiac  and  Pythian  Odes,  we 
iind  ourselves  guided  by  one  who,  while  deprecating  the  pretension  of  combining  the 
tasteful  translator  with  the  exact  interpreter,  goes  commendably  far  towards  har- 
monizing the  two  functions  with  tact  and  keen  observation.  Thus  in  the  passage, 
01.  i.  45-51,  aprcypos  of  the  abduction  of  Pelops,  and  the  envious  myths  anent  it, 
whilst  briefly  noting  Pindar's  phrase,  ^eoKravafKJ)  oKfrnv,  as  accidentally  corresponding 
to  our  phrase,  **  boiling  point,'*  and  in  rptmt^aitfi  r*  afi^i  the  recognition  of  the 
Homeric  fashion  of  a  table  for  each  man,  he  prints  dtviuna  Kptiatv,  "  sodden  flesh,"  as 
the  reading;  of  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  records  the  various  reading  of  dcvrara. 
I.e.,  "second  course."  Within  two  lines  of  this  he  annotates  the  line  axipdtta 
}<€\oyx€v  Bafiiva  KOKayopos,  *'  Sore  loss  has  ofb  befallen  evil-speakers,"  by  the  use  of 
the  perfect  to  denote  tne  abiding  effect  of  the  sin.  In  the  3rd  Olymp.,  v.  23,  'oXX 
oif  kclKu  fifi/Spe  f^aXXfv  x«por  is  elucidated  by  brief  indication  of  the  half-cognate 
accusative  after  tf6aW€u,  and  by  fixing  the  sense  of  ic^oj  in  the  context,  h.e,,  'the 


to  the  point  that  Pindar  gives  a  choice  of  derivations  for  the  name  Iamus,*Iafiof, 
viz.,  to-s,  to'V,  In  w.  73-4,  ihid.j  he  hits  the  right  elucidation  in  reading  TfKfiatp€i 
XpVf'  €KaaTov licaiios,  by  removing  the  full-stop  at  fKaarov;  i.e.,  "cavil  affords  ground 
for  true  inference  as  to  every  transaction,"  and  makes  clear  a  passage  hopelessly 
vague  through  false  punctuation.  In  01.  xii.  he  happily  fixes  the  sense  of  tvdo 
fuixos  a\€KT<op,  as  "  a  cock  that  only  fights  in  private  matches,"  illustrating  it  by 
allusion  to  cockfighting  and  guailfightiug  as  Greek  pastimes,  but  not  quoting  as  a 
parallel  ^Esch.  Persa).  756,  eyj^ov  uixtM^tiv,  at  which  Prickard  quotes  this  passage 
of  Pindar.  In  the  7th  Pythian  Ode,  a  very  brief  one,  perhaps  composed  before 
Marathon,  as  Fennell  shows,  but  commemorating  the  victory  of  Megacles  of  Athena 
in  a  chariot- race,  this  editor  has  so  far  translated,  as  well  as  annotated,  his  text, 
that  we  may  present  his  English  in  full,  as  a  specimen  of  his  secondary  aim  in 
editing  Pindar.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Athens  with  her  mighty  Acropolis  is  the  fairest 
opening  theme  for  the  widely  influential  house  of  Alcmajon  to  lay  as  a  foundation  of 
odes  for  their  horses.  For  what  fatherland,  and  what  family,  though  they  be  my 
own,  shall  I  name  as  more  illustrious  for  Hellas  to  hear  tell  of?  For  to  all  cities  is 
the  fame  familiar  of  the  citizens  of  Erechtheus,  who  at  divine  Pvtho  have  wrought 
thee,  O  Apollo,  a  glorious  house.  I  am  led  on  (to  sing)  by  victories  five  at  Isthmus, 
one  paramount,  Jove's  at  Olympia,  and  two  from  Cirrha,  gained,  Megacles,  by  thee 
and  thy  fathers.  Now  at  this  new  luck  I  rejoice ;  yet  in  part  I  grieve,  to  wit,  at  envy 
requiting  thy  tioblc  deeds.  They  say  however  that,  as  in  your  case,  if  happiness 
should  be  flourishing  abidingly  for  a  man,  ?7  tcovhJ  meet  with  vaHed  fortune.^*  A 
comparison  of  Isthm.  iii.  51,  and  of  Theognis  398,  justifies  Mr.  Fennell's  application 
of  this  senpc,  viz., "  bad  as  well  as  good"  to  the  italicized  words.  Ajtropos  ot  Pindar, 
to  the  study  of  whose  poetry  Mr.  Fennell's  edition  will  have  given  an  impetus,  we 
may  remark  that  some  very  useful  criticisms  on  the  rules  which  should  regulate  the 
introduction  of  modern  Pindarics  into  English  may  be  found  in  a  charming  and 
scholarly  edition  of  Gray's  Poems,  &c.,  <fec.,  by  Francis  Storr,  M.A.,  in  Eivington's 
English  School  Classics,  (London,  1879). 

lyTO  bettor  or  more  exceptionally  interesting  school-book,  as  an  excursion  in  Greek 
J^  prose  has  appeared  within  the  current  year,  than  Liiciani  VcraHistoria,  edited, 
with  Ir  tmduction  and  Notes,  for  middle  forms  in  schools,  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Trin.Coll.,  Oxon.,  and  editor  of  " Cebetis  Tabulas'  "  (Oxford  Clarendon 
Press,  1879.)  At  all  times,  and  in  all  his  themes,  whether  in  satire,'parody,  or  burlesque, 
Lucian  may  be  warranted  as  pleasant  pabulum  for  young  readers,  and  when  a 
romance  is  purveyed  for  them,  as  extravagant  as  the  adventures  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, and  considerably  more  witty,  by  an  editor  whose  experience  in  scholarship 
and  teaching  qualifies  him  admirably  to  point  out  Lucian's  clever  word-coinages, 
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lively  skitrs,  and  geiieriilly  good  Attic-prosio  constructionsj  it  were  hard  if  the  dbh* 
iuif-iii)  of  it  were  not  seasonaLlo  and  pnlatable.  ^I'o  older  heads,  it  certainly  i^  bo  in 
•^  higii  degree,  and  Mr.  Jerrara  \\i\^  left  no  stone  unturned  to  present  Lueian's 
."true  history*"  as  well  and  sufficiently  dreat-up  as  nuch  a  clever  and  welUworn 
*•  farrago"'  of  liei^  simulating  truth  could  hope  to  be.  In  his  introduction  thi?  editor 
glances  at  the  possible  originais  of  Lucian*s  mock  Voyage  to  the  !Moon,  the  Shades, 
tho  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  elaewhere,  and  enumeraten  the  most  striking  parallek 
foand  in  it  to  incidents  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights."  He  iij  probably  right  in  the 
opinion  that,  even  if  Luciau  was  conversant  with  the  Christian  literature,  he  in- 
t^jndod  to  cast  no  slur  on  it,  its  books,  or  its  profesnors*  and  only  aimed  at  the  casti- 
gation  of  such  charlatans  as  Peregrinus.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  romance,  it  ia  in 
the  exuberance  of  Lucia n*d  imagination,  and  the  rapid  aupi^ei^'iion  of  hia  incidents, 
which  are  apt  to  bii  over-crowded.  From  the  point  of  the  story  when  the  voyagers 
lire  caught  up,  pinnace  and  all,  to  the  moon,  and  carried  captive  by  hia  horse- 
vultare-ridera  before  King  Eudymion^who  presses  them  into  hi**  war  againjst  Phaethon, 
tho  moTiandi  of  the  Sun,  it  is  all  screaming  rhodomontade  in  this  episode,  and  those 
which  follow  in  breathless  succonsion.  Perhaps  some  of  the  liveliest  satire  is  in  the 
second  book,  where  the  abduction  of  Helen  by  one  of  the  voyagers,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  party  from  the  Isle  of  the  Blest  on  the  capture  of  the  runaways.  leads  the 
•partv  fri  Jru.  4  onrRO  to  the  land  of  dreams,  where,  in  c.  iii  (p,  42),  after  a  description 
of  V  r>f  the  Dream  King,  and  the  two  fanes  of  Truth  and  Deception,  the 

iron i  I  _     s  on  to  say  that  the  dream-folk  are  of  many  shapc.4  and  forma,  tall  and 

hrvudsome,  short  an<i  ngly,  golden,  and  shabby  or  sordid :  some  got  up  as  kings  or 
like  goti^,  and  others  in  other  guiwe,  where  Mr,  Jerrara  notes,  at  I.  487,  the  use  of  Is 
with   ^amXiat   and   Qtabst    afteV  Sieo-jcfuafl-^fVoi.    as    lAt,   **like/*  and  compares  rv 
tiifh(>aiTiv  in  fashion  of  men.  Eurip.  Ale.  7i3,  and  the  French '*  voyager  en  prince/' 
Thovigh  we  cannot  dwell  on  this  Hiistory  which  is  no  History,  we  promise  readers 
[  ta.oduratudy  versed  in  Greek  amoaement  and  prntit  by  studying  it  with  Mr.  Jerrani*s 
I  careful  and  diverdifi<3d  illustrations  and  notes,  and  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
►  of  noticing  Mr.  A.  J.  (yhurch'H  just  published  translation  of  this  early  romance. 


ANOTUEH  tun  h.  UM:t,  in^sij^'iicd  it  would  seem  foratudeiti*  i.»reparin(^  fortheh^cal 
exuniinatiouj,  is  Xenophju^  Anabosifi,  B<x»k  li.,  with  Eriglish  Notes,  by  Alfred 
\  Pretor.  M.A.,  (Fellow  of  St,  Catherine'?*,  Cambridge  Pitt  Press   Series,  Cam- 

bridge, 1870,)      The  editor  has  exercised  hiw  usual  discrimination  in  utilising  the  text 
>  and  notes  of  Kuhner,  witli  the  occasional  assiyttujce  of  the  best  hints  of  Schneider, 
•  Vollbrecht,  and  Macmichael  on  critical  matter.s,  and  of  Mr.  H.  \V.  Taylor  on  points 
[••of  history  and  t'-eography.     He  justly  refers  t-o  Madvig's  f-ret'k  (rrivmmar,  as  clearest 
land  simplest,  where  he  renuirc«  to  give  a  detinite  reference  .  but  ofttm  consults  the 
I  comfort  of  his  readers  by  himself  explaining  any  grammatical  diJliculty.     In  an  in- 
r  trodnction  on  Xeuophon's  style  may  be  found  some  practical  remarks  with  which  we 
^for  the  most  part  agree,  e.g.t  on  Xenophon's   insensibility  to  natural  beauty  and 
[•  charms  of  scenery,  and  on  his  simpbcity  and  truthfulness  of  narrative.     Perhaps, 
.  however,  he  has  Htrained  the  point  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr-  Shilloto,  oe 
J  has  striven,  not  altogether  without  evidence,  to  make  against  Xenophon's  taste  and 
I^ULre  in  composition :  and  certainly  a  young  student  will   get  an  insight  into  Attic 
I  Greek  and  its  requirements,  if  he  carefully  i^eniHCs  the  arguments  and  counts  by 
I  which  Mr.  Pretor  tries  to  make  out  his  case.     After  all,  it  is  not  a  grave  charge 
^^!gftin.Ht  the  Greek  general  that  his  style  is  not  higher  than  CsBsar a  Conimentaries, 
"ng  that  each  was  a  man  of  action,  writing  the  history  of  his  own  campaigns; 
i  fUi  such  excusable  for  a  few  repetitions  of  particles,  ambiguities,  irregularities, 
and  ecoentricities  of  style.     When  Mr-  Pretor  commits  himself  to  Commentator's 
.  work',  he  is  eminently  helpful,  as  would  be  seen  in  his  notes  to  c.  iii.,  where  he 
L  gives  great  clearness  to  the  second  sentence  in  §  1,  177  ^h  yap  7rp6a-$fv  fjfx€pa  rrtfiwrnv 
tTtt    6n\a    natadiSovat    ixtXtvt,    rort    hi     dfxa    r}\it^     avartWovTi     tc^pvttat    tnrfirlft    mti 
tnroy^oiv.     Hero  he  elucidates  the  tense  of  fVf  An;f,  which  gives  ad«litioual  reality  to 
the  event  described  by  translating,  **  On  the  former  day  we  saw  him  advising,"  &c., 
>.— Tfirc  ^f,  V7lif?reit9  noie^  e.h.    **  at  the  time   wo  are  'considering,"  d'c.      In  the 
ccount  in§§  10-11  of  Clearchtis's  exercise  of  his  authority  at  the  works  in  reference 
D  the  Pereian  canak  and  water-courses,  he  is  generally  closer  to  the  sense  than  his 
predeoesaors ;  f^jj,  he  translates  ^oivU<i>v  oL  rftrav  i Kirffrrwicorfr,  *'  the  pianos  which  were 
ready  on  the  ground,'*  more  exact  than  Taylor's  *'  which  were  ready  felled."     The 
Bote  of  Mr.  Pretor  on  olfMt  yap  ai/ir  aj^cipiVni**  ^ot  t^ftp:  '*  for  methinka  I  shall  find  it 
HQ  thaakletis  task,'-  a  most  rare  combination  of  th  with  the  future  in  Attic  Greeks 
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and  one,  as  Mr.  Pretor  rightly  remarks,  not  to  be  imitated,  is  the  best  illastration 
we  can  cite  of  his  fitness  to  elucidate  grammar  withont  addicting  himself  to  this 
or  that  grammar,  though  did  we  need  others  we  might  firtd  them  in  the  usage  of  rv 
irouiv  (§  22),  in  a  combination  where  the  gerundive  would  he.  employed  in  Latin.  Had 
we  to  introduce  a  young  Greek  scholar  to  Xenophon,  we  should  esteem  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  Pretor  s  text-book  as  our  chart  and  guide. 

LAST  on  the  list  of  Greek  Beading  Books  which  we  can  find  space  to  notice  this 
month  is  Stories  in  Attic  Greek,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Forms  in  Schools,  by  the 
Eev.  Francis  D.  Morice,  M.A.,  Assistant-master  in  Rugby  School  (Rivingtons, 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge), — a  little  volume,  commendable  no  less  for  its  tulmir- 
able  equipment  with  hints  to  beginners  on  points  of  grrammar  and  construing, 
serviceable  notes,  and  vocabularies  of  both  general  and  proper  namep,  than  for  the 
liveliness  and  variety  of  the  longer  and  shorter  stories,  which,  forming  the  readable 
matter  of  the  book,  consist  of  adaptations  from  ^lian,  Apollodorits,  Plutarch. 
Athenseus,  and  other  less  read  ancients,  as  well  as  episodes  from  Thucydides,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  tales  turned  into  Attic  Greek  for  the  first  time  by  the  editor.  Of  the 
last  class  of  stories,  the  contents,  not  the  Greek,  bewray  them,  which  is  saying 
much  for  Mr.  Morice's  Greek  prose-writiuff,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  their  titles 
have  been  disgtiised  [r/.  p.  18,  "  Nelides  and  his  Grandmother,"  and  other  such  speci- 
mens]. But  the  mass  of  the  stories,  culled  from  Greek  writers,  have  the  merit  of 
well-considered  selection,  with  a  view  at  once  to  attractiveness  and  interest,  and  to 
the  illustration  of  Greek  constructions  and  idioms.  Even  the  extracts  from  Thn<nr- 
dides  have  their  own  appropriateness,  and  the  "  blla  podrida"  of  the  rest  of  the 
stories  might,  for  lack  of  a  jest-book  or  anecdotic  repertory  in  English,  form  a 
self-contained  collection  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  Can  many  of  the  first 
Greek  books,  at  present  in  use,  boast  the  same  two-fold  merit  ? 

IN  supplement  to  the  various  samples  of  Greek  Drama  which  have  been  noticed 
above,  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  subsidiary  or  illustrative  manuals,  just  published^ 
may  not  be  inopportune.  Foremost  among  these  are  two  excellent  volumes 
of  the  "  Classical  Writers,"  in  Mr.  J.  R.  Green's  series— the  Lives  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  by  Professor  L.  Campbell  and  Professor  Alahaffy  (MacmiAan  &  Co.). 
A  carping  critic  would  say  they  were  too  microscopic,  so  fine  and  clean  is  their 
printed  page,  and  so  minute  their  survey  ;  but  it  is  simply  amazing  how  much  tin* 
former  author  has  comprehended  in  his  sketch  of  Sophdcles  and  his  art,  at  bih 
especial  epoch,  both  in  analyses  of  plots,  examination  of  choral  odes  and  their  mori' 
or  less  connection  with  plot  and  dialogue,  and  in  such  notes  of  *'  poetic  form  ''  as 
attest  not  only  the  harmony  of  expression  in  his  dramas,  but  also  his  keen  synij.alhy 
with  external  nature.  Thus,  as  he  shows  in  c.  xiv.,  examples  of  local  scenery  coni- 
jwsc  the  setting  or  background  of  each  dramatic  action,  bo  that  Ajax  apostrojjbizes 
the  Scamander,  G^Minus  Cithaeron  and  the  wood  by  the  cross-road,  Antigone  the 
fountain  of  Dirce,  and  Phiioctetes,  the  wild  creatures  and  his  accustomed  cave ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  note  that  Sophocles's  feeling  for  the  "vanquished  bull"  and  the 
"  strayed  heifer  "  are  only  two  out  of  many  traits  of  his  penetrative  humanity.  In 
short,  if  presenting  the  poet  fully  and  favourably  be  a  true  ideal  of  his  biogruidiy. 
Professor  Campbell  has  assuredly  laid  this  tribute  before  the  poet  of  Colonus.  An«I 
yet  perhaps  Professor  Mabaffy's  handling  of  Euripides  is  more  striking  and  attrac- 
tive, whether  he  applies  to  the  tradition  of  his  hauntinji^  doubts  and  heart-searcbings 
the  story  Plutarch  tells  of  the  Athenian  audience  hissing  the  drama  of  "  Ixion," 
l)ecau8e  the  dramatist  "set  wealth  before  virtue,"  and  how  the  poet  rushed  on  the 
stage,  and  bade  the  si^ectators  suspend  their  judgment  till  they  had  seen  the  issue; 
or  the  canon  be  applies  at  some  length  to  such  lines  as  that  in  the  HippolytuB, 
**My  tongue  has  sworn,  but  my  heart  is  free,"  viz.,  that  all  counts  not  based 
on  comparison  with  the  context  may  be  di.sre<(arded  and  ignored.  It  is  a  happy 
surmise  of  the  Professor,  that  the  great  perfection  of  two  of  his  latest  ])lays 
— "  The  Bacchic "  and  *'  Iphigenia  in  Aulis " — is  due  to  the  greater  leisun^ 
Euripides  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Macedon.  He  also  deserves  the  credit  of  a  helpful 
clue  to  the  circumstances  and  fortunes  of  more  than  one  play  of  Euripides,  wlien 
he  infers  (from  the  prominence  and  preservation  of  isolated  plays)  **  that  each 
poet  pitted  the  best  of  his  four  against  the  best  of  his  rival's  four,  leaving  to  the 
judges  the  selection."  **  Thus,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  Hippolytus  would  be  declared  the 
winner  in  its  group,  and  attain  special  popularity,  the  others  being  only  recorded  in 
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the  illdtisealttB  and  read  by  dliidenlM*'  (p.  15).  It  is  but  fuir  to  add,  that  Profe!it5vjr 
Maliaffy  ia  no  less  methodic  than  he  is  suggoirtiTro,  Happy  the  atudents  who  lan 
now  equip  themselves  for  a  course  of  Greek  plaja  under  iiiifj  or  Professor  CumpbeU's* 
lead. 


and 


NOTICK  of  warm  approbation  ia  aLio  justly  due  to  a  kitulred,  but  less  formal, 
equipment  tor  the  study  of  the  Greek  Drama  in  the?  shape  of  Stories  frotn  Oh*  Gn'fh 
Tragcdiaufi,  by  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Church,  M. A.»  autUnr  oi  the  *'  Stories  from  PTomer 
Virgil  "  (Seeley,  Jackaon  tt  Co  ,  ISHO),  than  which  it  h  difficult  ti>  couocive  a 
better  aia})ted  portal  to  the  Athenian  traifle  theatre.  Tu  an  evident  ^^tudy  of  tin* 
tragic  maaterpieecr*  of  ^^schylus,  Sophocles,  aud  Euripides  during  many  yeiirs  of 
learniug  aud  teachin^^,  Mr,  Church  ha.s  added  tlie  Huccessfiil  endeavour  of  think iag 
out  the  mo^t  pahitalde  form  of  introduction  to  these  famous  t?tlbrt3  of  ancieut  getiiu*i» 
from  which,  by  reaBon  of  no  little  inherent  difKoidty,  the  young  raind  m  apt  to  turn 
^away.  Tie  has  devised,  in  the  first  iuisUuice  fur  hi«  own  Hona,  a  eeriea  of  Hiuiple  and 
imdorned  tales  enibodyinj?  such  play-plots  us  the  Aj^amemnon.  the  Antiponi', 
be  Medea,  divested  of  g-rammaticab  criticab  and  even  biojLjraphical  difficulties,  iiud, 
i^'noriuj^'  all  collateral  points  of  view,  thrown  hiiiii*eU  into  the  taak  of  doiu^  for  th<-' 
Attic  dramutiiitii  what  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ditl  for  Shakd]iettre  to  the  manifest 
furtherance  of  the  Swan  of  Avon'a  weight  and  influence  with  the  present  century. 
This  task  haa  indeed  differed  in  one  or  two  points  from  thowe  which  the  author 
achieved  with  such  success  in  1878  and  187iMiponthe  Iliad  and  thcEneid,  inasmuch 
as  the  recourse  to  compregsiou  and  omisHiou  haa  been  at  the  Kame  time  more  neces- 
sary and  more  perplexmg.  Here  and  there,  too,  he  has  had  to  pcrfirt  auch  a  story  an 
the  **  Seven  against  Thebes/*  by  embodying  in  a  at<»ried  abstract  of  tliat  drama  of 
j^iichyluB  a  famou:^  aingle  combat  scene  from  the  **Phceni»jjaj'*  of  Euripides;  and 
with  a  proper  provision  for  the  age  of  his  supposed  audience  be  has  hail,  wo  to  Hi>eak, 
t3  *"  Bowdlerize  "  the  Ion,  where,  in  p.  2 10,  heraakes  the  rather  second-rate  Xuthan 
dignify  a  very  commonplace  amour  of  hia  earlier  days  with  the  name  of  a  first 
marriage,  before  he  weddetl  the  daughter  ^d*  Erechtheus.  It  is  enoTjgh,  however,  to 
»ay  that  thuj*  young  and  innocent  readers  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pith  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  romantic  legend,  in  an  approximation  to  the  form  of  Euripides  ;  and 
it  is  bare  truth  to  add  that  in  every  drama  which  Mr.  Church  has  reproduced  in 
story  form,  hii^  tact  and  recollection  of  available  matter  have  been  eminent.  Notablv 
has  he  wrought  into  a  coherent  whole  the  somewhat  loose-hanging  drama,  r>f  which 
perhaps  its  faulty  text  has  earned  for  it  the  credit  of  the  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulist"  and 
shown  the  tine  elements  of  the  heroine*s  character  as  she  rises  to  the  dire  occasion, 
ia  contrast  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  in  firm -purposed  aire,  llic  crisie*  of  the 
*^hoIe  action  transpires  when,  m  pp*  111,  112,  at^our  story-teller  puts  it,  **  the  king  was 
^jore  distracted,  kuowing  not  what  he  should  say  or  do,  for  a  terrible  necensity  wos 
tipon  him  seeing  that  the  army  could  uc*t  mak«  their  journey  to  Troy  unles^i  thii* 
deed  should  tirst  l>c  done.  And  while  he  doubted,  came  Achilles,  saying  that  then* 
was  a  horrible  tumult  in  the  camp,  the  men  crying  out  that  the  maiden  muMt  bf 
iacriticed,  and  that  when  he  would  have  stayed  them  from  their  purpose  the  peopk* 
'lad  wtoued  him  with  stones,  and  tlmt  his  own  myrmidons  helped  him  not,  but  rather 
_  fere  the  first  to  as* sail  him.  Nevertheless  he  said  he  would  fight  for  the  maiden, 
even  to  the  utmost,  and  that  there  W(*re  faithful  men  who  would  stand  with  him  and 
help  him.  But  when  the  maiden  heard  these  words,  she  stood  forth  and  said, 
*  F'  '>"^"T'  ,xijt4»  me,  my  mother.  Be  not  wroth  with  my  father,  for  we  cannot  ligl  t 
;t  \  Also  we  must  take  care  tliat  this  young  man  suffer  not,  for  his  help  wtil 

a,  ..  ^iit.  and  he  himself  wdl  ijerish.  Therefore  I  am  resolved  to  die;  for  all 
Greece  tooketh  to  me ;  for  withont  me  the  ships  cannot  make  their  voyage,  nor  the 
eity  of  Troy  be  taken.  Thou  didnt  l>ear  me^  my  mother,  not  for  thyself  only,  but 
for  this  whole  jH*ople,  wherefore  1  will  give  myself  for  them.  OJfer  me  for  an 
offering ;  and  let  the  Greeks  take  the  city  of  Troy,  for  this  shall  b^j  my  memorial 
for  ever'**  (p.  1121.  This  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  Mr,  Church's  level  %*ein  of 
story 'tclUng.  capable  of  riuing  higher  on  fittings  oc^^asions.  Had  w^e  space  we  might 
draw  equally  worthy  sample»  from  the  stones  of  Phil^jctetes  and  Ag:im»'mnon,  o^ 
Alcestis  and  Antigone,  The  present  series,  which  comprises  thirteen  stories,  and 
is  enhanced  by  twenty -four  illustrations  from  Flaxman  and  others,  docs  not  m> 
exhaustively  use  up  the  repertory  of  the  Attic  dramatiHts  as  to  prevent  Mr-  Chnrch 
drawing  nprm  the  same  mine  again  at  the  clos43  of  the  year,  ta\tng  in  hand  tsnch 
plays  as  the  *'  Bacchic,"  the  '*  Hippolytus,"  atid  the  beautiful  **  CK  lipuu  at  Cobooi." 
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ra  style  grave  and  unadorned  enongli  to  have  been  the  medium  of  the  adTenton:^ 
of  Kobinflon  CrojBoe,  Mr.  Chorch  has  at  the  same  festive  season  pot  foitli  a 
fitting  transcript  of  Lucian's  "  Vera  Historia"  {A  TrareUer^$  Trwt  TaU,  after  ihr 
Greek  of  Lucian  of  S<imosata,  by  A.  J.  Charch,  with  twelve  illnstrations  by  C.  O- 
Mnrray.  London :  Seeley  k  Co.,  1880), — a  transcript  which  we  cannot  douM  owes 
its  existence  to  the  ably  annotated  edition  of  the  Cliu^ndon  Press,  1879,  by  Mr.  C.  S- 
Jerram,  recently  noticed  in  onr  pages.  Mr.  Chnrch  allows  his  indebtedness  to  that 
most  competent  scholar  for  assistance  in  reproducing,  in  English,  Lncian's  strange 
word  coinage,  and  has  traversed  without  flagging  the  worlds  of  rhodomoiitaae 
invented  by  a  quondam  prince  of  ancient  satinits.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  the  first  msembarkation  of  Lucian  and  the  crew  of  his  pinnace,  and  the  eont>- 
borative  evidence  to  the  legend  of  the  pillar  of  bronze  attesting  the  footsteps  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  furnished  by  a  river  which'  came  from  npe  grape  clusters, 
and  contained  vrine-red  fish  which,  when  cooked,  made  those  who  ate  druuK  as  lords ; 
or  the  remedy  devised  of  mixing  wine  fish  with  water  fish,  by  way  of  temper- 
ing the  liquor.  The  snatching  up  of  pinnace  and  crew  to  the  moon,  and  the 
impressment  of  Lucian  and  his  comrades  into  the  campaigns  of  Endvnuon  against 
Fhaethon,  the  battle,  treaty,  and  manners  and  customs  of  tiie  moonfou ;  the  passing 
notice  of  Lantern  City — where,  with  a  touch  of  reality  very  convincing,  when  one  of 
the  lantern-folk  dies,  he  is  said  to  he  exiinguished,  and  when  Ludan  espies  his  own 
hoine-lantern,  he  asks  it  of  the  welfare  of  his  folks  at  home—these  and  the  other 
capital  stories  of  the  first  book  render  Lucian's  Historv  as  pleasant  as  mi^ht  be 
expected  of  the  composition  of  so  skilled  a  master  of  fiction  simulating  history. 
The  skits  in  the  second  book  at  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  the  heroes,  the  heroines,  the 
notabilities  of  Homer's  great  epics,  the  philosophers,  the  tyrants,  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  these,  and  other  matter  which  space  fails  us  to  recount,  are  the  inexhaustible 
material  of  an  unflagging  romance,  to  which  few  writers  could  be  so  fitted  to  do 
justice,  because  few  could  nave  grasped  the  whole  point  of  Lucian's  satire  so  freshly,, 
fully,  or  forcibly.  We  cannot  say  that  the  illustrations  strike  us  as  anywise  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  "  Stories  of  the  Dramatists."  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Lantern  City,  p.  28,  they  are  somewhat  below  par. 

[From  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  the  Clarendon  Prcf>s  we  have  received  copies  of 
their  excellently  conceived  Elementary  Classics  (Horace,  Thucvdides,  Herodotiw),  as 
well  as  the  New  Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews's  edition  of  Freund,  Ac., 
revised,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Drs.  Lewis  and  Short,  Kew  York ;  but  these,  and  one 
or  two  other  notable  classical  works  and  translations,  we  must  postpone  to  another 
month]. 


II.— MODERN  HISTORY. 

{Under  the  Direction  of  Professor  S.  R.  Gardineii.) 

PROFESSOR  MASSON  will  be  heartily  congratulated  by  all  his  readers  on  thi.* 
Bnccc«sful  conclusion  of  his  great  work.  The  Life  ofMiWni,  narrated  in  comwrfion 
V'ith  the  Toliiical,  Ernies iasticAd,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)— of  which  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  lias  recently  appeared,  will  probably 
not  appear  to  any  one  of  those  who  study  it  as  answering  to  his  conception  of  what 
either  a  life  of  Milton  or  a  history  of  the  time  ouj^ht  to  be;  but,  in  its  own  kind, it 
stands  quite  by  itself.  The  labour  bestowed  upon  the  work  must  evidently  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  conscientiousness  with  which  the  mass  of  evidence  before 
the  author  has  been  sifted  is  still  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  care  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  its  collection.  No  one  who  desires  to  understand  this  central 
period  of  Englisn  nistory  can  safely  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  Professor  -Masson'8 
guidance.  However  diligent  he  may  be,  he  will  be  sure  to  find,  in  these  pages,, 
something  which  he  has  omitted  to   notice.     Here   and  there,   as  in  the  most  care- 
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iriil  ix*  to  una  J  but  it  maj  well  bo  doubted  whether  any   other 
author  presents  an  few. 

Yet,  great  as  Profeaaor  Masson'a  industry  ha«  heeu,  it  might  well  have  been 
greater.  AVelive  in  an  age  when  new  evidence  on  oar  history  is  spring^iug  up  on 
every  side*  and  it  moBt  be  acknowledged  that,  of  Uiat  new  evidence,  Professor 
Mas^on  ha^  almost  entirely  neglcctLHl  t'>  avail  himself.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  prevent  a  writ^er  from  travellinpf  to  Simancaa  to  consult  that 
magnificent  seri^'H  of  despatches  which,  breaking  off  in  lt>22,  recommence  in  lt>6<J, 
but  Mite  Iv  fi  visit  to  London  toexaniine  the  Lauderdalo  Pajiers  in  the  British  Museum 
i^^  I  any  one.   Yet  thin  neglect  is  altogether  insiguiliciint  in  comparison  with 

th'  liing  omission  to  make  use  of  D'Ewes*  Jliary  ia    the   preparation   of  the 

luirrutive  of  the  proceediugs  of  the  Long  Parliament  during  it<j  nx«t  year,  excepting 
so  far  as  it  ha.s  been  incor|x>rated  in  works  already  in  print. 

If  Proferisor  Maason*^  shortcomings  in  matters  of  investigation  are  the  more  pro- 
voking in  otio  who  has  all  thegenuia  of  an  inveiitigaton  the  main  defect  of  the  book 
lies  cli^where,  Neither  in  Rocietietj  nor  in  persons  doess  Professor  Maseon  bring 
before  us  tbe  living  sonl.  He  deiicribe^  from  the  skin  inwards.  He  does  aoi 
enter  into  the  heart  of  Individual  or  collective  man. 

Very  noticeable,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  difference  V>et ween  the  account  given 
of  **ParadiHt'  LhhI''  and  '*  SaniKon  Agonit^tes/'  both  of  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
liist  volume.  '*  Samson  Agmiistes"  la  a  work  after  Professor  Maas^on'a  own  heart.  It 
is  !S0  diiitinctly  autobiographicah  that  he  can  iiet  forth  all  iti  allusions  to  Milton's 
own  life  with  the  utmofc^t  distiuctnesfi.  Of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  he  has  much  to  say  in 
explanation  of  Million's  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  the  relations,  in  point  of  apac«, 
betwecfi  heaven,  chaos,  and  hell.  Of  itR  relation  to  MiJton*s  own  life  he  lia» 
nothing  to  say.  There  ik,  indeed,  one  effort  to  start  again  the  old  comparison 
between  Dante  and  Milton  ;  and  if  that  old  comparison  be  too  threadbare  now  for 
repetition,  the  reader  wouhl  have  V>een  glad  at  leant  of  a  refutation  of  the  newest 
heresy  which  holds  that  Milton's  life,  between  IfHO  and  1060,  was  almost  eutirely 
tlirowu  away,  for  which  the  singular  fact  that  Dante,  like  Milton,  employed  the  best 
years  of  his  manhood  in  fiolitical  Hfe  might  afford  at  least  some  aupportv  ^Vl^at  we 
are  told,  however,  is,  that  Dante  was  a  subjective,  and  Milton  an  objective,  poet;  that 
is  to  say,  that  Dante  took  hiii  sabject  becauae  he  could  not  he^  it,  whilst  Milton 
deliberately  chose  his. 

**With  Dante,  pro'emineutly  a  snhj^j^tive  poet,  the  vast  pergonal  purpose  |trcc3dfd  and 
caused  the  coEmologicol  vidian.  His  head  and  heart  were  full  of  a  history  of  men  iLud 
i\\  —  irth  ;  this  history  coroi>o»ed  largely  of  pergonasjea  and  transactions  belonging  to 

t!  his  own  time,  or  of  times  lately  past,  hut  nm^»|^  ;i  littlo  over  the  rest  of 

xii'--...  ,-  -I aroj>e  for  select  figures  and  instances,  and,  with  a  wiudiug  (isth,  hack  through 
Homan  and  Greek  antiquity  t<>  the  Hebrews  and  the  primeval  patriarchs.  He  ba^i  formed 
his  theory  of  this  history,  concluded  what  h&d  been  good  and  what  had  been  evil  in  it» 
who  were  the  sconndrels  and  who  were  the  heroea  or  the  more  or  less  meritorioua.  .... 
When,  accor^lingly,  he  had  resolved  to  express  all  that  was  thus  in  hia  mind — his  ethics, 
his  politics,  bis  notions  of  empire,  his  judgmeats  of  those  he  had  know  a,  his  hatre<la  and 
bis  Borrows^  his  admiratioos  and  his  hopes — in  a  [)oem  that  should  be  adequately  symbolic  of 
aueb  a  mental  medley,  be  h^  hut  to  faU  into  a  |x>otic  musing,  let  that  musing  ])rotract 
itself,  and  accept  the  visions  as  they  infallibly  c^&me." 

No  «tu(?ent  of  Dante  will  be  inclined  to  accept  this  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  "Divina  Commcdia."  It  takes  no  account  of  its  marvtdloua  unity,  of  the  ever- 
present  conviction  of  the  Justice  of  God  which  runs  through  it  all,  and  which  lifts 
the  scenes  of  love,  and  sorruw,  an<l  righteous  effort  which  flash  before  the  poet's  eyes, 
out  of  the  region  of  *'a  mental  medley,^*  into  that  of  a  great  poem,  the  tiubject  of 
which  must  have  been  as  deliberately  chosen  as  that  of  the  *'  Paradise  Lost." 

If  Professor  Masson  fails  to  appreciate  Dante,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
lie  would  have  appreciated  Milton.  Yet  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  **  Parsidise  Lost " 
is,  indeed,  an  instance  of  a  deliberately- selected  subject,  %vi thou t  reference  io  MiltouS 
own  character  and  life.  Something,  indeed,  of  this.  Professor  Maison  sees*  Milton 
chose  it  at  first,  he  thinks,  **  because  he  felt  that  thia  subject  would  enable  him  tu 
throw  into  the  epic  form  the  larg-    '  '  '  ^  amount  of  his  own  philosophy  of  Mau 

and  History.'*     As  he  followed  up  I  "  the  ejuo  was  to  be  an  epic  of  the  entire 

created  universe,  in  its  relations  to  inM  utin  abori  -  -  ^  *  ruity.  In  short,  "Paradise 
Lost"  AS  it  left  MiltQn*8  hmida,  was  a  complete'  al  epic,  setting  furth  his 

theory  of  all  things — physical  and  historical — in  ILv  ... ,.,  of  an  optical  and  nairative 
tasy/' 

Surely  this  is  not  the  relation  between  the  poem  and  Milton's  mind.  The  great 
problem  of  his  life  was  the  problem  of  obedicnct\     In  the  early  days  of  the  lincj?  •*  At 
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a  Solemn  Music,"  ho  gave  forth  the  prelude  of  the  song  of  his  complete  years. 
Earth,  he  declares  may  answer  the  melody  of  heaven — 

*'  As  it  once  did,  till  sin 
Jarred  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motions  sviiiye  J 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
\jifir»t  obedience^  and  their  state  of  good/' 

In  these  lines  lies  the  argument  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  In  the  chapters  of  Genesis, 
on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  at  least  as  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fruit  coming 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  upon  the  breach  of  tlie  restrainini; 
command.     Milton  sings : — 

"Of  Man's  first  dUobtdience^  and  the  fruit 
Of  that /or Wrfrffn  tree." 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  his  life  he  must  have  been  dimly  conscious  of  a  strong 
tendency  to  take  his  own  way.  As  life  went  on  he  knew  how  he  was  spoken  of  as  a 
rebel,  and  a  promoter  of  anarchy.  In  the  heait  of  it  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  a  protest 
against  this  conception.  He  was  anxious  to  say  that  he  waia  no  rebel,  but  an 
obedient  subject  of  the  highest  king.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  SatanV 
rebellion,  brought  about  by  jealousy,  is  contrasted  with  Eve's  rebellion,  brought 
about  by  weakness,  and  Adam's  rebellion,  brought  alx)ut  by  the  yearnings  of  love. 
Adam  is  finally  declared  to  have  reached  the  height  of  merit  because  he  is  able  to  say 
from  his  heart, — 

*'  Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best.*' 

Turning  from  literature  to  history,  the  reader  will  welcome  the  careful  investi- 
gation which  has  built  up  such  pages  as  those  which  deal  with  the  parliamentary 
and  judicial  proceedings  against  the  regicides,  or  the  fortunes  of  Charles's  tolera- 
tion projects  from  the  day  of  his  Restoration  with  the  Declaration  of  Breda  in  his 
hand,  to  the  time  when  he  was  calculating  how  much  monej  ought  to  be  given  hinj 
by  the  King  of  France  to  counterbalance  the  risks  of  avowmg  his  change  of  creed. 
"  About  a  million  sterling  more,"  we  are  told,  "  or  say  half-a-million,  and  up  would 
go  the  Catholicity."  But  it  is  one  of  the  unlucky  results  of  Professor  Masson's 
plan  that  the  great  story  of  English  freedom,  which  he  took  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Laudian  struggle,  should  suddenly  bo  cut  short  at  the  very  moment  of 
Milton's  death,  and  should  run  to  earth  in  a  li><t  of  the  concubines  and  bastards  of 
Charles  II. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  himself  feels  the  lameness  of  this  conclusion. 
He  paints  the  Court  of  the  Restoration  in  colours  not  more  black  than  it  descrv^es, 
but  he  fails  entirely  to  attach  it  to  the  great  historical  movement  of  the  time.  He 
has  dwelt,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  so  exclusively  on  the  character  and  iate  of 
the  predominant  Puritanism,  that  he  cannot  see  that  the  Restoration  justified 
itself  as  the  continuance  of  the  main  current  of  the  political  and  religious  thout^ht 
of  England,  which  had  been  for  a  time  diverted  from  its  course.  History  of  the 
highest  kind  finds  its  centre  in  the  filiation  of  ideas.  Those  who  approach  it  from 
this  point  of  view  will  have  every  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Professor  Masson  for  his 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  his  laborious  sifting  of  evidence,  though  he  has  failed  to 
lead  them  into  the  higher  mountain-top  from  which  the  orderly  sequence  of  events 
becomes  plainly  manifest. 

THERE  is  something  very  refreshing  in  a  book  like  Mr.  Cory's  Gn'nh'  to  Mndcru 
EnrfUsh  HUory.  Part  I.— 1815-1830.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Not  onlv  does 
he  think  for  himself,  and  express  his  thoughts  with  sharpness  and  precision, 
but  he  takes  care  to  bring  out  into  prominence  precisely  that  side  of  historical 
progress  which  most  writers  ignore.  The  party  contests  of  a  time  so  recent  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  give  account  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  age,  and  are  still  taught  to  look  upon  Castlereagh  with  the  eyes 
of  Canning,  and  upon  Wellin^jton  with  the  eyes  of  Palmerston.  It  is  Mr.  Cory's 
great  merit  that,  without  sinking  into  indifference,  or  in  any  way  blinking  the  fact 
that  one  party  was  more  distinctly  in  the  right  than  the  other,  he  yet  contrives 
to  make  Lis  readers  aware  that  the  two  parties  had  a  large  ground  in  common. 
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nml  that  evea  Camjitj^  did   not  throw  himself  altogether  loo«e  from  the  inle-of- 
thumb  Btatesmanabip  ot  Castlereagh. 

The  book,  we  are  iold,  has  **  gn>wn  out  of  au  attempt  made  some  years  ago  to  give 
Hijnio  account  of  Eogliflh  politica  to  a  foreign  guoat"  who  "  was  not  a  Chri«tian  nor 
an  European/*  The  result  is  seen  in  the  minuteneea  of  explanatiou  of  matters 
which  every  EngUahman  is  supposed  to  understand  perfectly,  but  which  most  likely 
very  few  Englishmen  un«lerstand  thoronghly. 

AVhere  the  bot>k  principally  fails  is  in  its  want  of  a  general  view  of  the  mental 
|tmrrent  by  which  political  cbaoges  were  produced.  It  is  altogether  too  insular  m 
I  dealing  with  tendencieB  which  were  ol  more  than  local  interest.  Mr.  Cory  never 
fiiieiitione  the  French  Revohition  exoent  to  disparage  it.  Yet  it  is  Impossible  really 
to  nnderdtand  the  events  which  followed  after  the  victory*  of  Waterloo  without 
tracing  the  connection  of  the  ideas  by  which  the  English  nation  was  guided — M'ith 
the  ideas  which,  without  being  exclusively  French,  received  their  fullest  eipreaaion 
in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If,  for  instance,  wo  take  the  foreign  policy  of  Canning,  we  can  easily  follow  Mr, 
Cory  in  his*  argument  that  Canning  was  inrfueuetxl,  like  Castlereagh,  tliough  not  so 
much  AS  Castlereagh,  by  couaiderations  of  expediency. 

•*  Mr,  Canning"  we  are  told  (l«l)  **had  no  swccpLag  prejudice  against  Reformera.  Id 
his  own  country  be  ruled  for  some,  against  other  changes.  In  other  lauds  he  favoured 
liberty  &o  far  at  lea«t  as  to  do  all  that  he  could  without  embroiling  England  in  a  serious 
war,  to  protect  from  foreign  rueddlers  all  those  who  were  winning  a  new  autonomy^  or  a 
new  isoQoniy.  ....  He  would  say,  *  Perhaps  the  insurgents  are  right;  as  a  foreigner,  1 
cannot  quickly  judge  as  to  the  goolnesa  of  their  cause,  if  they  attain  a  conHlderable  amount 
of  success  it  is  prol^ablt;  that  they  arc  in  the  right.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they 
must  be  right  merely  because  they  are  innovatinii  ;  revoUition  is  a  malady,  and  I  deplore  it, 
littt  if  another  State  hurries  in  t*^  choke  it.  I  shall  do  my  K^at  to  secure  it  a  fair  field ; 
in  particular  I  will  go  against  a  bigot  who  interferes  with  the  combatants  in  anotlier  land  on 
pretext  of  rehgion,  ' 

It  i,s  all  true  enoii'^h ;  perhaps  it  even  espUins  all  that  wa.s  consciously  present  to 
Cttnning'g  mind.  But  it  is  the  hiatorian's  buainesa  to  disentangle  from  the  special 
theories  of  the  actort*  of  history  those  general  tendoncict*  which  underlie  thoui,  and 
to  trace  those  tendencies  to  their  special  causes.  The  Eaglish  resistance  to  the 
Freui-h  Revolution  i«  represented  on  the  stage  of  politic^*  by  the  coalition  between 
Pitt  and  Burke'is  friends  in  the  remolelle  I  Minii<try  of  1 7:H.  Canning,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  was  the  pupil  of  Pitt,  not  of  Burke,  and  the  element  which  Pitt  broaght 
with  him  was  resiHtiiiice  to  the  Revelation  an  interfering  with  other  nations  ratJier 
than  with  re«if*tauce  to  it  a^  introilucing  now  form?«  of  government.  It  was  this 
view  which  Canning  inherited.  When  he  saw  the  Holy  AUiance  interfering  with 
the  riglits  of  nations  to  settle  their  internal  government  in  their  own  way,  he  set 
himself  against  the  Holy  Alliamje  just  as  he  had  set  himself  again^^t  the 
Ucvolutionary  propaganda  and  the  aggregsive  mibtary  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  importance  of  this  side  of  Canning'B  activity  is  the  greater  because  it  coTi- 
nect?*  itself  with  all  that  in  distinctive  in  those  European  international  relatioui^  ol' 
the  present  day.  There  are  certain  tendencies  of  thought  vvbicb  ]irevail  in  one 
uation  a^  much  aa  in  another,  and  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  causes  by  which 
the  Fi*ench  Revolutionary  movement  was  produced.  But  Canning*}*  frireiga  policy 
was  but  part  of  the  reaction  against  the  attempt  of  one  or  more  nations  to  dictate 
to  other.^.  Mr.  Cory's  failure  to  grasp  this  side  pf  the  matter  will  probably  lead 
him  into  difficulties  when  he  cornea  to  deal  with  the  eventK  »»f  still  more  recent  timeJi, 


A  PROBLEM  of  any  magnitude  presented  to  statesmen  is  hardly  Gver  solved 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation.  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  2Vie 
Lljj'  of  JLU,n,  the  Prince  Ci^udort,  by  Theodore  Martin  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.). 
the  dilliculty  created  by  the  opposition  between  the  demands  of  nationalities  for 
independence  in  the  form  of  States,  and  the  interest  of  the  general  community  of 
European  natiouf^  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  the  most 
obvious  guarantee  of  i>eac^,  appears  in  an  aggravated  form.  If  the  greater  part  of 
this  volume  is  far  less  interesting  than  it.si  predecessors  it  is  not  merely,  as  has  been 
suggested,  becaus«e  failing  health  made  the  Prince  more  despondent  than  he  had 
Iformerly  been,  but  because  neither  he  nor  his  biographer  had  possession  of  the*  key 
Svhich  alone  could  unlor'k  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  "  The  sympathies  of  the 
Prince,"  we  are  told,  **  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Constitutional 
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Governmeut  iu  Italy.    Bat  his  moral  seose  and  passion  for  political  honesty  were 
frequently  revolted  by  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  advancement  of  thb  object.'* 

Ihere  can  be  nothing  but  admiration  for  a  passion  for  political  honesty.  Bnt  we 
may  fairly  ask  whether  sympathies  "in  favour  of  Constitutional  Government" 
covered  anything  like  the  whole  ground  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  Happily,  indeed, 
it  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  that  Revolution  that  it  upheld  the  banner  of  Consti- 
tutional Government.  But  Constitutional  Government  was  not  its  essence.  If  it 
was  worth  anything  at  all,  it  was  as  the  vindication  of  the  ri^ht  of  communities  of 
men  who  are  united  in  heart  and  thought  to  be  united  also  in  government ;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  from  the  pages  of  this  volume  that  the  Prince  never  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  significance  of  this  idea.  Yet  it  is  not  only  certain  that  this  idea  is 
fixing  its  hold  on  Europe,  but  that  those  who  sympathize  with  it  are  able  to  judge 
more  fairly — though  they  cannot  excuse — the  breaches  of  political  morality  which 
accompanied  the  execution  of  the  task  which  was  placed  m  the  hands  of  Italian 
statesmen.  Like  all  new  ideas,  this  idea  of  nationahty  had  a  struggle  for  existence 
before  it  from  its  birth.  All  the  conventionalities  were  against  it.  Half  of  the 
political  world  outside  Italy  held  that  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  • 
Tuscany  had  inalienable  and  indefeasible  rights.  The  other  half  held  that  if  they 
had  no  such  rij^hts  against  their  subjects,  they  had  them  against  other  Sovereigns, 
and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  such  another  Sovereign.  The  true  answer  to 
this  is  not  that  the  Sovereigns  were  so  bad  that  the  change  was  on  the  whole  better, 
but  that  the  consent  of  the  new  Italian  nation  was  so  pronounced  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  the  accepted  head  of  that  nation  before  the  title  of  King  of  Italy 
was  conferred  upon  him.  At  Naples,  Francis  II.,  and  not  Victor  Emmanuel,  was 
the  real  foreigner  in  his  own  land.  Unhappily,  Cavour  had  to  express  statements 
drawn  from  the  true  order  of  facts  in  terms  drawn  from  that  conventional  order  which 
would  alone  be  intelligible  at  European  Courts.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  those  years 
English  foreign  policy  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerstou  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  spite  of  that  wonderful  despatch  in  which  the  latter  suggested  that 
English  interests  in  the  Adriatic  might  ?tand  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of 
Venetia  by  the  Italian  Government. 

If  these  pages,  however,  are  from  one  point  of  view,  less  interesting  than  those 
which  preceded  them,  from  another  they  have  even  a  higher  interest.  The  diver- 
gence between  the  views  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  leading  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  ai)plie8  a  final  test  to  the  theory,  which  still  finds  supjxort  in  some  quarters, 
that  he  exercised  an  unconstitutional  pressure  upon  those  Ministers.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  from  this  volume  that  he  did  uothinir  of  the  sort.  Flis  final  arbievenient,  the 
suggestion  of  the  modification  of  Lord  Russell's  despatch  on  the  seizure  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  made  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  tli<»  extreme  weakness*  and 
pain  of  his  last  illness,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  averted  the  horrible  catastrophe 
of  a  war  with  our  brothers  in  America,  was  a  service  which,  if  it  had  stood  alone, 
would  have  entitled  the  Prince  to  the  unbounded  gratitude  of  contemix>raries  and  of 
posterity. 

Of  the  revelatioiis  of  his  beautiful  domestic  life  it  is  hardly  becoming  to  speak.  It 
was  founded  not  merely  on  the  deepest  sympathy  and  love,  but  upon  that  interest  in  a 
common  work  of  the  greatest  moment  iu  which  synipathy  and  love  receive  their 
highest  possible  development. 

fpii REE  works  which  have  rocontly  appeared  on  English  Con.stitutional  Uistorj' 
J_  may  well  be  noticed  together.  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead's  L'w^?/V7i  Constitviional 
Historij  (Stevens  and  Hayues)  has  been  issued  iu  a  second  edition,  revised 
throughout  and  enlarged.  As  a  text-book  for  the  lecturer  it  is  most  valuable.  It 
does  not  always  observe  a  strict  chronological  sequence,  but  brings  together  all  that  has 
to  be  said  on  a  given  subject  at  the  point  when  that  subject  happens  to  possess  a 
special  importance.  At  p.  319,  for  example,  we  have  the  whole  history  of  the  disputes 
on  Privilege  of  Parliament,  from  Haxey's  case,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1.,  down  to  Afr. 
Whalley'scase  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  How  useful  this  is,  only  those  can  tell  who  have 
struggled  to  gain  information  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  when  it  is  scattered  over  the 
pages  of  ordinary  histories,  and  Mr.  Taswell-Laugmead  would  be  conferring  on  them 
an  additional  favour  if,  in  his  next  edition,  he  would  distinguish  in  his  contents,  by 
some  typographical  sign,  the  occurrence  of  these  episodes  in  the  general  narrative. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead's  occasional  failure  to 
asp  the  larger  movements  of  society  which  underlie  Constitutional  changes.  His 
ount  of  the  increase  of  the  monarcuical  power  iu  the  hands  of  the  Tudor  Princes, 
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for  instance,  is  iaadequate,  and  would  be  much  improved  by  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  previous  "want  of  governance/' as  Protess^r  Stubbs  calls  it,  which  is 
revealed  in  the  "  Paston  Letters/* 

IN  his  Flfti/  Years  of  the  EnfjUsh  Const itntion  (Longmans),  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos 
supjjlies  a  want  in.  our  historical  literature.  He  recounts  the  principal  changes 
effected  in  the  Constitution  between  1830  and  1880,  dealinj?  with  them  on  the  true 
principle  that  these  changes  are  to  be  traced,  not  merely  in  law-books,  but  by  refer- 
ring to  the  utterances  of  statesmen,  to  critical  acts  of  pnblic  policjr,  to  the  conduct 
of  Parliament^iry  majorities,  and  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Executive  Government. 
The  work  is  fairly  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  devised.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  tit  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  connection 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  Constitutional  changes  which  he  depicts,  and 
the  general  current  of  thought  of  which  they  are  expredsious.  He  would  thus  have 
given  a  unity  to  a  book  which,  as  it  stands,  is  rather  fragmentary  in  its  composition. 
The  very  recent  period,  too,  to  which  it  is  brought  down,  interferes  with  the  calm 
and  judicial  survey  of  events  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  Consti- 
tutional history.  The  chapter  opened  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration  will 
certainly  not  be  closed  till  we  learn  how  far  his  acts  are  accepted  or  modified  by  his 
successors,  and  the  obser\'ation8  on  Mr.  Graham  Berry's  Administration  in  Victoria 
would  have  been  of  more  weight  if  they  had  been  kept  back  till  after  the  results 
of  that  gentleman's  fall  from  power  had  been  known.  With  all  these  drawbacks, 
however,  the  book  may  safely  be  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  changes  effected  in  Government  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

ANOTHEll  especially  useful  publication  is  Professor  VVillis-Bund*s  Selection  oj 
Cascafro.n.  the  Stafo  Triah.  Vol.  l.-'Trmhfor  Treason,  1327-1660  (Cambridge 
University  Press).  Every  one  engaged,  either  in  teaching  or  in  historical 
inquiry,  must  have  felt  the  want  of  such  a  book,  taken'  from  the  unwieldy  volumes 
of  the  State  Trials.  The  Treason-law  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  practice  is  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  in  enabling  the  student  to  understand  what,  at  any  given  time, 
was  the  relation  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  Professor  Wiliis-Bund  has 
made  his  selection  with  judgment,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  given  us  Parlia- 
mentary trials  alongside  of  the  trials  in  the  ordinary  law-courts  instead  of  relegat- 
ing them  to  a  future  volume,  as  the  two  classes  of  cases  would  have  thrown  light 
on  one'  another.  No  doubt  a  close  scrutiny  may  give  rise  to  corrections  in  a  future 
edition.  On  one  point  it  is  possible  at  once  to  relieve  the  author's  mind.  After 
noticing  the  case  of  Goodman,  the  Catholic  priest  who  was  condemned  to  death  in 
16A1,  hesays:  "  AVhat  was  Goodman's  fate  does  not  appear.  It  ii  quite  possible 
that  Charles  may  have  taken  advantage  of  his  petition,  a^  he  did  of  Strafford's,  and 
allowed  him  to  be  executed."  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  distinctly  that  Goodman 
was  not  executeil.  Charles  has  quite  sins  enough  of  his  own  to  bear  without  the 
addition  of  imaginary  guilt.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  Professor  Willis-Bund 
means  by  saying  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  "The  ordinances  began  in  161.3." 
The  first  ordinance  was  passed  in  1641,  almost  immediately  after  theKing  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  the  immediate  consequenc3  of  his  desertion 
of  his  post. 
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{Vnder  ilic  Direction  o/ Professor  E.  I 


TBEOTJGH  Asiatic  Turkey ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Jc 
Bosphorus.  By  Grattan  Geary,  Editor  of  the  Tii 
and  Co.),  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  thougl 
part  of  the  world  little  known  to  English  traveller! 
Euphi-ates  expedition  in  1831,  the  route  to  India  thronj 
completely  neglected.  Yet,  although  we  no  longer  heai 
or  discussed  by  military  men,  Mr.  Geary  tells  us  that  " 
given  wholly  to  *  dreaming  dreams,*  that  the  railway  i 
Tigris  Valley  will,  when  consti*ucted,  be  prolonged  do^ 
Gulf,  and  between  the  mountains  of  BeloochisSin  and 
Here  it  will  join  the  Indian  railway  system,  by  the  so 
Indus  Valley  line,  and  London  will  thus  be  brought  n< 
once  to  Edinbur^li."  At  present  the  difficulties  of 
Mr.  Geary  mentions  a  French  officer  who  was  for  i 
traveller,  who  was  proceeding  to  Europe  **  by  the  roui 
to  cross  the  Caspian  to  Baku ;  thence  to  make  the  hei 
he  would  take  the  train  to  Poti,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whicl 
steamer,  and  then  go  up  the  Don,  taking  the  train  to 
to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  Persian  route,  an 
Russian  railway  system.  Captain  Jourdan  had  no 
civilized  portions  of  Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
I  was  well  out  of  Asiatic  Turkey*.** 

The  Persian  Gulf  at  present  is  almost  entirely  under 
indeed,  we  must  attribute  its  growing  trade,  which  wo 
repression  of  piracy  by  English  gunboats.  "  If  it  were  n 
of  the  British  Government,  the  *  Kingdom  of  Securit 
or  settled  peace  —would  be  in  a  state  of  complete  an 
power  has  been  so  disiutere.-^todly  exercised,  that  we  h 
whatever  over  the  sliores  of  the  G  ulf,  and  arc  content  t 
waters  -a  task  which  clearly  belongs  of  right  to  tVi 
obtaining  a  farthin*^  of  tribute  or  an  inch  of  terril 
acquire  any  legal  right  to  the  tidelity  and  allegiance 
islands  and  of  the  pearl  fisheries,  which  now  are  being  : 
along  the  whole  sjuth- western  or  Arabian  coast  of 
J5ritish  protectorate  over  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  tl 
state  of  things,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  our 
legal  and  international  i)oint  of  view,  has  been  most 
at  Bushire  has  exercised  an  informal  dictatorship  when 
or  the  Omani  power  was  not  able  to  assert  itself  decisi 
of  those  sovereigns  claimed  jurisdiction  over  every  st 
in  the  Gulf,  the  jx)ssibility  of  embarrassing  complicatioi 
Bnssorah,  or  the  Shat  el  Arab,  as  the  immense  river 
and  Euphrates  is  called,  is  again  becoming  i)rc8p( 
European  houses  and  i)hices  of  business,  *' bricK-bnil 
Steamers  come  here  weekly  Irom  Bombay  and  monthly 
twelve  steamers  are  to  be  seen  loading  in  a  lino  in  the  ] 
Mr.  (ieary's  next  halting-place  is  the,  to  us,  ha! 
•'  On  the  five  hundred  miles  of  waterway  between  Bus 
«>nly  four  ]^laces  where  it  is  worth  while  for  a  steai 
minutes.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Bag 
at  all,  and  tins  throuj^li  the  midst  of  boundless  plain 
and  easily  cultivated  in  the  whole  world  !"  At  Bag 
ac(iuaintance   ot    the   Governor-General,   Kadree   Pas 

*  We  endorse  Mr.  (Jcary's  conclusions,  but  must  dimur 
with  an  "a/w,"  and  means  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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fuvotirably  iinprespietl-  His  Excellepcy  speaks  Turkiah,  A raiju\  Permiui,  ami  French 
Jl!uentl>%  atij  Enji^lish  very  fairly.  He  tukei  in.  aiul  rejfularly  reatlsp  three  papers 
||»ubliHhe»l  in  the  Engliah  language— tht*  Lonilon  Thm'tf,  the  Tlmea  of  Inrhtt^md 
^iTio  of  the  ConfttantitiopolitMii  papers.  He  i-**  Mr.  Gearj'  thinks,  a  man  of  OeciJiioii 
)C»f  character,  which  will  be  reflected  in  his  ailijuuistratioTi.  **  Hie  great  fault,"  ho 
r»b8enrc5,  **  of  the  Governors- Cieoeral  since  RctHf  Paaha'a  time  is,  that  they  ^ive 
t>rdera  which  are  good  em>\)i?h  id  theniRelves,  bat  do  not  know  how  to  compel  their 
Iftubordinates  to  carry  them  into  effect,  liedif  Panha  htid  a  way  of  hanging  male- 
Ifaotorj*  who  were  couflemned  to  death,  and  duing  other  unjdeas<ant  thinj^a  with 
I  prompt  it  ado  aiid  thoroughness,  which  gave  MeBopotuniia  a  new  start  in  civilization.*' 
I  Afidhut  Parfha,  too,  in  well  remembered  for  his  ftble  ant'  most  beneficial  administra* 
I.  "If  he  had  continued  a  few  years  longer  in  that  government,  he  wonld  havo 
|<hanged  the  face  of  the  country.  But  even  he  is  accused  of  a  want  of  firmness 
\m  dealing  with  delinquents.  He  waa  quite  free  from  corruption  himself,  but  he  too 
I^^asily  despaircJ  of  puttinar  a  stop  to  it  among  the  nndi?rlii]g«.** 
I  So  ahsolntely  untainted  by  thi«  prevailing  vice  was  3lidiiat,  that  when  Esummoixed 
I  from  this  rich  government  to  Cousitiintinople  he  wuh  at^^tually  obliifed  to  sell  bin 
I  watch  to  provide  the  money  for  his  jonrnev.  A  ni«'rchant  in  Baghdad  recognized 
I  the  watch,  bought  it  himself,  and  returned  it  to  ilidhat, 

SpMce  forbidi  us  to  notice  Mr.  Geary's  account  of  the  ruined  cities  of  f 'te-stphou 
ad  Seleucia,  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  In  connexion  xvlth  this  last  name,  however, 
[we  cannot  entirely'  omit  hi«  intere»ting  account  of  Mr.  Hurmuzd  Kastsam,  and  of  the 
H'haldeau  Christians  of  Mosul.  From  this  gentleman  Mr.  Geary  has*  collected 
I  li  mjii*H  of  most  valuable  and  curious  inrormattoii  abuut  thin  ancient  race,  which  ho 
J  predicts  will  in  future  play  an  important  part  iu  building  up  a  new  civilization 
nn  the  East. 

The  concluding  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  now  historical  Turkish  mission 
to  Shere  Ali  at  Cabal,  in  1877,  whore  our  jjolicy  ia  freely  disctissed  and  criticized, 
.and  a  brief  notice  of  the  exhausted  state  of  Turkey  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
iRnssia.  Tlie  chapter  headed  *' The  Ilailway  Question,*' in  which  the  eu'^inpering 
land  other  ditficultief^  of  Uie  Euphrates  Valley  route  are  oonsidered,  will  al^o  be 
I  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 


''iVlE  nUionj  of  liuH^ta  fWna  the  ^arlie-ft  Timp^  ^>  the  y^rtr  1877  (Sampson  Low  A 

^      Co.)  is  the  title  of  an  exhaustive  book  written  by  M.  Alfred  Uambamrand  trautj- 

jlatetl  by   Tjeonora  B,  Lang.      It  is  in  two  vol uineH,  and  i.^  of  a  comprehtmaive  eha- 

Iractcr.  dealing  with  the  period  and  people  from  a  geographical  aud  ethnological  ob  well 

Ins  an  historical  point  of  view.     The  work  is  supplleii  with  good  maps,  chronologically 

lairranged,  which  i?how  at  a  glance  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Russian  Empire, 

faind  place   on  a  more  satisfactory  foDting  the  ethnographical   relation  of  the  vast 

number  of  tribes  and  peoples  over  whom  the  **  Czar  of  All  the  RuHr^ias  *'  rules. 

The  optming  chapter  on  the  Geography  of  Ru^^ia  conti\iria  matter  of.  universal 

|iutere«t,  and  although  it  adils  perhaps  little  to  our  knowb^lge,  yet  it  places  imjior- 

[tant  atatiiiticB  before  the  reader  in  a  pleasing  and  intelligible  form. 

*Whilt;  the  rest  af  Earojie  has  abont  15,525  miles  of  coa^t.  HuRsia  with  n  raueli  more  con- 
siderable aiirfaoe  jioaa^ssses  tm\y  5514  m\h%  of  coaHt,  and  of  this  nearly  half  (2fJtM>  mile(»y 
|l»«longB  to  the  fey  r>ceau  and  the  White  Hea." 

l1io  pages  on  Russian  ethnography  contain  a  o  fudeu^ked  account  of  an  intricate 
lenhjert.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  should  have  introduced  a  spelling  of  his 
P^wn  fur  tribal  and  other  uamee,  the  orthography  of  wliich  is  already  so  confusing. 
rnie  translat4jr  has  followed  the  French  Bjielling  •"  where  it  appeared  to  her  to  convey 
l-to  Englii^h  ears  the  correct  pronunciation/*  bat  she  has  made  the  confusion  worse 
Ic'oofuuuded  by  her  explanation. 

The  ethnological  amnities  of  the  Russian  Slav^  are  m  complex  that  we  may  cou- 
[fjratiilate  the  author  upon  having  succeeded  so  well  as  he  has.  The  undoubted 
IScandinavian  elements  in  the  modem  Russians  are  accounted  for  satisfactorily/ 

*Wlietber  tlie  name  of  Rnsaim  or  of  Romifl  was  originally  derivetl  from  a  province  of 

^wedcQ  or  from  the  banks  of  the  Daieper,  Ihe  fact  remains  that  with  the  arrival  of  the 

VAranififtns  in  Slavonia  the  true  history  of  Russia  commences. 

*'  Wliether  the  Varangians  were  pure  Scandioavians,  or  whether  they  were  mingii*d  witli 

l^lav  iulveuturew,  it  seems  certain  thait  the  former  element  predominated^  and  that  w^  mnv 

lidentify  these  men  from  the  North  with  the  ie»  kings  so  celebrated  Ui  the  West  daring  ihe 

■*i— *T  uf  the  CaroUnga/* 
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An  account  i**  also  given  of  ibe  obscnre  period  from 
«-nr!lav».-mcnl  of  RiH-iia  by  tli  Mon:;o!s  nn'ler  Cjenghis-l 
^notation,  but  will  >pe  fonn«l  very  int'-rerftin-^  r^a^libg. 
ffition  of  Iror  (tbe  hoii  of  Kiiriki  a^dinst  Courtantij 
<  'bristianity  diinni<  the  rcgtn  y  of  Olga  hi*  widow. 
KnHsian  and  the  Gn-^'k^  in  thr  n-iirn  of  Sviato^laf  hL<  s 
tion»  Vj  our  hintorical  knowle^l:^*:. 

We  must  a!*>  give  a  pa-ssini;  won  I  of  commiriilati  >:i 
wliicii  conUiiii  an  accoint  of  Vladimir,  the  T'lovis  mi' 
h|iecta/;le  of  a  Northman  of  th.;  tyi»»,'  of  Rob-^rt  the  Dtrvil  s 
kin^  K'ib'rt),  laroalaf  the  Great,  the  liuijjiiiin  Charisma: 
love  of  k'tt'rrri  in  a  birbir>us  aj^e  havj  establi'ib>l  his  r 
the  mother  of  Russian  cities:  th-j  pro:n'e?*"?  of  Russian  ( 
lib.Tary,  and  artistic  re^Tilt^.  The  foundation  of  Xijni  X 
the  Russian  republic <i  of  P^kof  aud  Viatka,  the  rise 
and  their  union  with  the  Teutonic  order  established  ai 
nianM,  are  all  of  them  familiar  to  the  student  of  history, 
u.ri(l  pleahin$(  manner. 

It  is  ]K?rhaps  jKHsible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  ol 
Khuu  uf)on  Russian  development.  M.  Ramliaud  does  n 
attributes  fieiMiliarities  which  some  authors  trace  to  Mc 
mixture  of  nice  c«»nHe<iiK-nt  uf^.n  the  contests  between  1 
Trince-!: 

"  If  the  Mongol  yoke  lia.«  intiiicnoerl  the  Russian  developmi 
wn\m,rjX\Tig  Russia  from  the  West,  in  making  her  a  {political  Ae\M 
in  the  ountry  that  Hy/autinc  luilf -civilization,  whose  inferi 
became  daily  more  obvirm-.  2.  The  Tatar  conquest  also  fav( 
nient  of  aljsolute  {lOwcr/' 

Tlic  writer  has  given  u  new  prominence  to  the  Lithi 
Russia  and  th<'  union  of  the  Tolish  and  the  Lithu:inia!i 
Eastern  Russia  and  the  narrative  of  the  princes  of  Mo; 
history ;  but  ho  careful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  re 
contained  in  the  l>ook  Iwfore  us  is  well  worth  j>ernsal. 
i)i  Moscow  is  to  have  crcate<l  the  livinj^  germ  which  bffca 

Under  Ivan  the  (Ircjit  the  Russian  State,  which  had  b 
clt^ht  i>rcccding  Muscovit**  princes  nearly  stifled  betv 
iTiipirc  and  tb«*  va-t  iM>-.-c>.>iwiis  of  the  ,Moiii^ol-<.  made  it 
rule  was  alM)lishcd  ))y  tin*  wars  witfi  the  (iroat  Horde  an 
of  Musrjovy.  the  forcrunnir  (»r  (Ireat  Kus^iii,  was  e^*talJ 
iiiilHTH()nati<»iM)l'  that  Muscovite  diplomacy  whicii  has 
rxliaustcd  his  eucinirs  by  ii- ^'otiations  and  delay,  and  n 
was  absolutely  necessary."  Tho  struggle  with  the  Pol 
empire  over  thr  Slav  worM.  which  was  not  to  end  for 
with  the  AVestcni  neighbours  of  Russia  to  secure  the 
Hlack  Seas,  wen*  in.w  <!oijinK'n<'ed. 

Dnrin'^  the  dynasty  of  the  Ivans  the  Kremlin  arose  in 
art  and  barbaric  .-.treui^th,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  c 
th«?  veil  whicli  e.)n''.«'al<-d  the  r.'st  of  Kurope  from  Russi 
sidiTuble  nia.i(nit  u<le  was  raised.  Sii)eria  was  conque 
In  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  'rerri))l<'.  who  exehantre<l  tli 
that  of  'iV.ar  of  .\b>scu\v,  llu-  Kurdish  tir^l  ai)peare«l  in  R 
of  this  circniiisfanc.'  I<  liii^ldy  interesting.  The  well-1 
iV'ter  tb<'  (Ireaf  t^^ains  rath»T  than  loses  in  the  hands 
inia-^Mne  ourselv«'s  carri«Ml  ba«.-kto  tlie  seventeenth  century 
the  mm  an<l  women  whom  he  s(j  vividly  portrays.  V 
s(Ti]»tionH  of  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  ('harles  XIT..  tl 
the  overthrow  (»t  th»'  Swrdes  at  Tultowa,  (»ne  of  t 
history  of  war.  Of  the  reorganizati<m  of  Russia  u 
Catherine  II.,  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  election  (l^-^'^-'w), 
the  first  (1772),  second  and  third  (17i»0-l'r>)  partitions  of  P 
As  we  aj)j)roach  tlu'  beixinniug  of  the  present  century, 
culminate.  It  is  in  these  lattiT  times  that  Russia  has  bee 
with  our  own  country,  and  another  element,  besides  tlia 
hiHt^)rieal  interest,  is  brought  into  the  subject.  The  : 
Bonaparte   agaiust    India   aud  the    League  of  Neutrali 
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amonnt  of  uneasiaedts  in  Britaia,  the  reigu  of  Alexander  I.  with  its  new  foreign 
policy,  the  first  war  with  Napoleon,  and  the  Patriotic  war,  are  all  of  Ihem  subjects 
of  importance. 

"  If  Napoleon,  instead  of  plunging  into  Russia,  had  contentei  himself  with  organizing  and 
defending  the  ancient  principality  of  Lithuania,  no  noweron  earth  could  have  prevented  the 
ostabUshmeut  of  the  Polish  Lithuanian  State  within  its  former  limits.  The  destinies  of 
IVance  and  of  Europe  would  have  been  changed." 

Contrasted  with  late  events  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.  (as  we^ 
have  them  presented  to  us  in  this  volume)  have  a  new  importance.  The  history  of 
the  first  Turkish  war  in  1826,  and  of  the  second  Turkish  war  in  1853-i,  read,  while 
the  memory  of  the  third  Turkish  war  of  1877-8  is  still  fresh,  cannot  fail  to  furnish 
some  explanation  of  the  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy  of  Russia. 

This  treatise  is  in  evcr^  sense  of  the  word  a  valuable  one,  and  will  be  read  with 
increasing  interest  as  time  j^asses  on.  The  causes  and  effects  of  the  Crimean  war, 
the  stirring  events  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  and  the  succession 
of  Alexander  II.,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Act  of  19th  February,  1801,  and  the 
conquests  in  Asia,  are  alike  made  matters  of  history.  M.  Rambaud  has,  however,, 
ventured  into  the  regions  of  fancy  in  his  interpretation  of  the  policy  of  Russia,, 
and  the  concluding  words  of  his  work  are  sufficiently  remarkable. 

"Russia,  sketched  out  by  Kurik,  dispersed  after  laroslaf  the  Great,  reunited  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ivans,  Europeanized  by  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.,  delivered  from 
serfage  by  Alexander  [[.,  now  enters  into  a  new  phase  of  her  history.  The  wars  of  to*da^ 
have  their  conse<|uences,  not  only  u]>3n  the  excernal  relations  of  peoples,  but  also  upon  their 
internal  development.  The  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  has  never 
allowed  itself  to  be  turned  from  the  three  great  aims  which  she  has  followed  since  Ivan  the 
Great—the  conclusion  of  the  duel  with  the  Polo-Lithuanian  State  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
new  worlds  ;  the  struggle  with  her  Western  neighbours  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea ;  and  the  revenge  for  the  Tatar  yoke,  whether  taken  on  the  Turanians  of 
Central  Asia,  or  those  of  Cons^ntinople." 

M.  Rambaud  predicts  a  future  alliance  betwean  France  and  Russia  at  no  very 
distant  date.  Whether  his  prediction  has  any  fouudation  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  the  effect  of  such  an  alliance  upon  the  future  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  original  appears  to  have  suffered  little  in  its  English  rendering.  English 
readers  may  be  grateful  to  the  translator  for  placing  within  their  reach  a  book  of 
such  intrinsic  merit. 


"  Miss  Lonsdale  on  Guy'S  Hospital." — The  writer  of  the  Article  with  this 
heading,  in  our  last  No.,  wishes  to  withdraw  an  expression  occurring  on  p.  880, 
— **is  not  only  untrue  but  malignantly  so."  Dr.  Moxon  states  that  in  hurriedly 
writing  these  words  he  did  not  perceive  a  construction  of  them  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him  as  possible.  He  says :  ^^  I  of  course  did  not  mean  by  them  to 
impute  to  Miss  Lonsdale  deliberate  falsehood,  of  which  I  believe  that  lady  to  be 
quite  incapable."  Dr.  Moxon  adds :  "  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  inaccuracy 
in  point  of  fact  and  the  want  of  benignity  of  feeling  in  the  statements  I  was 
criticising,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  these  impressions  led  to  the  phraseology." — ^Ed. 
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